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Parliamentary  Debates 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Ninth  Parliament  of 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster^  26th  October,  1830, 

in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 

WILLIAM  THE   FOURTH. 

1830—31. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1830. 

Parliament  was  opened,  by  Com- 
inission,  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and 
Earl  Bathurst,  being  his  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners. The  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  been  summoned 
to  attend,  about  100  Members  of  that 
House,  headed  by  Mr.  Ley,  the  chief 
clerk,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  Tlie  Royal  Commission  having 
been  read, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  I  have  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  his  Majesty  has  summoned 
both  Houses  to  be  sworn  :  before  that  can 
take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  a  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  first 
chosen  ;  and  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  you  should  repair  to  the  place  where 
you  usually  meet,  and  there  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a  proper  person,  to  be  pre- 
sented here  (if  chosen)  to-morrow,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  for  his  Majesty's  Royal 
approbation. 

Several  Peers  took  the  usual  oaths. 

VOL.I.{3"'sene5} 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday^  Oct.  26. 

The  Lord  Steward  attended  in  the  Long 
Gallery  to  swear  in  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  considerable 
number  were  sworn  in.  The  Commons 
being  summoned,  repaired  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  accompanied  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  and  on  their  return,  the  Clerk 
informed  the  Members,  that  a  Commission, 
appointed  by  his  Majesty,  had  commanded 
the  Commons  to  choose  a  Speaker. 

Choice  of  a  Speaker.]  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  East  rose  to  propose  a  Speaker 
for  the  choice  of  the  House.  The  ho- 
norable Member  was  understood  to  say, 
that  when  a  new  Parliament  was  assem- 
bled, it  was  essential  to  their  future  pro- 
ceedings that  they  should  obey  the  invi- 
tation they  had  received,  and  choose  a 
Speaker.  That  was  the  first  act  the  Com- 
mons had  to  perform.  For  a  Speaker 
they  ought  to  choose  a  person  of  the 
greatest  ability,  and  possessing  a  character 
of  the  highest  integrity — a  person  who  by 
his  worth  and  talents  was  fit  and  proper  to 
represent  the  House  of  Commons,  in  all 
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its  proceedings  before  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, in  its  relations  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  in  its  communications 
with  the  Throne  itself.  They  ought  to 
choose  a  person  who  was  capable,  both  by 
his  public  talents  and  his  private  virtues, 
to  confer  dignity  on  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament.  In  calling  on  the  Members 
to  make  such  a  choice,  he  should  not  have 
thought  himself  entitled  to  claim  their 
attention,  had  he  not  been  assured  that 
the  Gentleman  to  whom  he  should  pro- 
pose that  they  should  do  the  honour  of 
offering  the  chair  was  a  person  already 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  great  inter- 
ests and  with  all  the  wishes  of  the  House; 
and  that  he  was  only  giving  expression  to 
a  desire  which  must  be  felt  by  every  Gen- 
tleman of  the  House.  They  ought  to 
choose  a  person  of  a  high  description,  who 
was  impressed  with  a  necessity  of  pre- 
serving order  in  their  proceedings,  who 
had  abilities  to  preserve  that  order,  and 
who  had,  moreover,  eloquence,  grace,  and 
dignity,  to  give  effect  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  He  should  be  a  person  of 
great  constitutional  knowledge,  well  versed 
in  the  orders  and  forms  of  proceeding  of 
the  House,  able  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  House  as  well  to  an  individual  ap- 
pearing at  the  bar  as  to  the  other  great 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Besides  the 
knowledge  which  was  requisite  to  fill  this 
great  office  efficiently,  it  was  necessary,  as 
every  Member  knew  who  had  been  engaged 
in  private  business,  that  the  Speaker 
should  be  a  gentleman  of  frank,  con- 
ciliating, intelligent  manners,  not  only 
able  to  give  effect  to  the  public  acts  of  the 
House,  but  to  give  that  information  to 
individual  Members  which  was  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties. There  was  no  one  qualification  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  execute  the  duties  of 
this  high  office  which  had  not  been  exhi- 
bited, as  the  House  and  the  country  well 
knew,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  filled  it  for  four  successive  Parlia- 
ments, and  who  had  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner performed  those  duties,  both  private 
and  public,  which  it  was  so  important  to 
the  House  should  be  well  performed.  He 
might  say  a  great  deal  more  in  his  praise, 
but  it  was  unnecessary,  when,  from  long 
acquaintance,  it  must  be  known  to  every 
Member  of  former  Parliaments,  that  there 
was  not  one  virtue,  nor  any  species  of  abi- 
lity necessary  to  fill  that  high  station,  and 
give  effect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House 


in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  which  that  gen- 
tleman did  not  possess.  His  merits  were 
known  to  all  the  Members,  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  He  would  not  further 
trespass  on  their  time,  but  at  once  pro- 
pose **  That  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners 
Sutton  be  chosen  Speaker." 

Mr.  N, Calvert  said,  that  the  House  re- 
quired as  Speaker,  a  Gentleman  able  to 
preserve  order  in  its  proceeding^,  well  ac- 
quainted with  constitutional  law,  and 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  House ;  endowed 
with  good  temper,  and  of  great  impar- 
tiality. He  should  be  a  person  ea'sy 
of  access,  and  whose  gentlemanly  man- 
ners would  ensure  him  the  support  of  all 
the  Members,  and  to  whom  all  might  with 
pleasure  refer  all  doubtful  points,  particu- 
larly of  private  business.  He  had  looked 
over  the  list  of  representatives,  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  one  gentleman  so 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  Speaker 
as  his  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Manners  Sut- 
ton, and  he  therefore  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  Motion. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  observed,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when,  from  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Members, 
and  give  full  effect  to  the/  proceedings  of 
the  House,  that  they  ought  to  choose  a 
proper  person  as  Speaker,  the  present  was 
the  time.  He  concurred  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Mover  and  Seconder.  He 
was  sure  that  there  was  not  in  the  House 
a  single  person  better  qualified — that  there 
was  no  one  equal,  he  would  not  say — for 
amidst  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  men 
of  talents,  of  different  professions,  of  great 
virtue  and  integrity,  some  equally  proper 
person  might  be  found ;  but  he  must  say, 
that  from  the  great  suavity  of  the  indivi- 
dual  named,  as  well  as  his  great  know- 
ledge, he  was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
fill  the  Chair  in  as  tremendous  times  as 
ever  any  man  was  called  to  fill  it  in. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  :  Long  as  it  has 
been  my  pride  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
House,  and  frequently  as  1  have  had  occa- 
sion to  address  it,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
me  entirely  to  divest  myself  of  embarrass- 
ment, and  not  to  feel  some  distrust  of 
myself  in  returning  my  thanks  to  my 
hon.  friends  who  nave  proposed  me  to 
the  House  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for 
the  high  office  of  Speaker,  as  well  as  for 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  pleased  to 
express  their  sentiments  of  me ;  I  must 
also  acknowUd|^  the  speech  of  the  Oal- 
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lant  Admiral,  and  his  great  kindness  and 
cordiality.  I  would  beg  them  to  believe 
that  I  feel  the  great  kindness  and  obliga- 
tion with  which  the  House  received,  and 
one  of  them  made,  and  the  other  seconded, 
the  motion.  I  think  it  most  respectful  to 
the  House  of  Commons  at  once  to  declare 
that  I  am  proud  to  submit  to  its  will.  If 
the  House  places  me  in  this  situation,  I 
shall  with  pride  and  devotedness  exert 
myself  to  maintain  all  its  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  to  the  extent  of  my  abili- 
ties I  will  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the 
station.  I  know,  from  some  experience^ 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  not 
small,  but  experience  has  also  taught  me 
that  honesty  of  purpose,  and  earnest  and 
strict  impartiality,  will  ensure  the  encou- 
ragement, the  support,  and  the  protection 
of  the  House.  [The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  voted  into  the  chair  by  acclama- 
tion, and  conducted  into  it  by  the  mover 
and  Seconder.]  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  taken  the  chair,  he  said, 
I  am  most  anxious  that  the  House  should 
believe  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  these 
expressions,  and  that  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  honour  conferred  on  me.  I  beg  to 
assure  the  House  that  I  am  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  this  mark  of  its  confidence,  and  that 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  deserve  it. 

Adjournment  —  Business  of  the 
House.]  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  moving 
that  the  House  do  adjourn^  begged  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  Speaker 
his  most  sincere  congratulations  at  the 
unanimity  with  which  he<  had  obtained  an 
honour  he  so  well  deserved.  He  begged 
also  to  congratulate  the  House  that  it  was 
enabled  to  place  in  the  chair,  a  Gentle- 
man of  great  experience  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  well  entitled,  by  his  conduct  in 
the  Chair,  to  the  approbation  and  confi- 
dence of  the  House.  In  the  fourteen 
3^ars  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
been  first  placed  in  that  situation,  he  be- 
lieved that  during  those  fourteen  years 
there  had  been  only  one  single  day  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked,  or  rather  consented,  to  a  remission 
of  his  public  labours.  No  considerations 
of  personal  convenience — no  consideration 
of  his  private  affairs — nothing  but  the 
claims  ofprivatenfHiction,  could  make  him 
even  consent  to  abstract  that  day  from  the 
public  service.  During  these  fourteen 
years,  whatever  might  have  been  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  all  his  opinions  and  all  his 


decisions  had  been  given  with  the  strictest 
impartiality,  and  received  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  House.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  merits  were  so  familiarly 
known  to  all  the  Members,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  say  more.  The 
unanimous  vote  of  that  evening  secured 
the  devotion  of  the  tiouse  to  its  Speaker, 
and  it'was  impossible  that  the  public  and 
the  country  should  not  find  that,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Members,  the  unanimity 
would  give  authority  to  his  opinions  and 
weight  to  his  decision. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  Motion  ; 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  entire 
concurrence  in  the  well-merited  enco- 
miums which  the  House  had  respectfully 
tendered.  His  object  in  rising,  however, 
was  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  of  such  Members  as  at- 
tended to  the  public  business,  to  a  subject 
which  urgently  demanded  attention,  to 
which  he  had  on  former  occasions  adverted 
— he  meant  the  business  of  the  House — 
that  they  might  turn  the  matter  in  their 
minds  during  the  week  which  would 
elapse  before  the  House  began  the  effective 
business  of  the  country.  He  had  ad- 
verted more  than  once  to  the  necessity  of 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  private 
business  should  be  separated  from  the 
public  business,  securing  to  the  latter  a 
sufficient  time  for  its  discussion.  He 
only  wished,  however,  to  throw  out  some 
hints  on  this  subject  for  reflection  during 
the  week.  He  was  confident,  that  unless 
some  arrangement  were  made,  by  which 
the  private  business  should  be  postponed 
or  brought  forward  on  separate  and  dis- 
tinct nights,  or  by  which  the  time  of  the 
House  should  not  be  occupied  in  hearing 
petitions  from  individuals  on  private  sub- 
jects, or  expressing  their  individual  opi- 
nions on  public  affairs,  he  was  confident, 
unless  something  was  done  to  call  on  pub- 
lic business  at  a  reasonable  hour,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  through 
with  it.  He  wished  merely  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Members  to  this  subject,  and 
should  be  ready  to  support  any  proposition 
which  would  secure  to  the  countrvi  that 
a  proper  share  of  the  time  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  devoted  to  its  busi- 
ness. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wedfiesdatf,  Oct.  27. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn.   Earl  Bathurst,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
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and  Lord  Melville,  sat  at  twelve  o'clock, 
as  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  to  signify 
the  Royal  Assent  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Commons  having  been  summoned  to  the 
bar,  and  a  great  number  of  Members 
having  accompanied  the  Speaker  thither, 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  addressed  their 
Lordships  as  follows : — "  I  have  to  ac- 
quaint your  Lordships,  that  in  obedience 
to  his  Majesty's  commands,  his  Majesty's 
faithful  Commons  have  proceeded  to  elect 
a  Speaker,  and  that  their  choice  has  fallen 
on  me.  I  well  know,  from  the  experience 
I  have  already  had,  what  are  the  duties  of 
that  important  office;  and  I  feel,  as  I 
ought,  a  great  mistrust  in  my  own  powers 
to  execute  that  office ;  but  it  it  should  be 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  disapprove  of  the 
choice,  I  now  announce  to  your  Lordships 
that  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  will 
at  once  elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Mr.  Sutton,  I 
am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  assure 
you,  that  his  Majesty  is  so  fully  sensible  of 
your  zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  of  the 
sufficiency  of  your  abilities  to  discharge 
the  duties  connected  with  the  office,  that 
he  most  willingly  approves  of  the  choice 
that  has  been  made  by  his  faithful  Com- 
mons. 

The  Speaker, — My  Lords ;  with  a  deep 
sense  of  g^titude  I  submit  to  his  Majesty's 
will,  and  it  now  becomes  my  duty,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  lay  claim  by 
petition  to  all  their  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges, — more  especially  those  of 
freedom  from  arrest  for  themselves,  their 
servants  and  estates — of  freedom  in  debate 
— and  free  access  to  his  Majesty  whenever 
occasion  may  require ;  and  I  have  also  to 
beg  his  Majesty's  most  favourable  con- 
struction of  all  their  doings ;  and  that  if 
any  error  should  be  committed,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  me  alone,  and  not  to  his 
faithful  Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  it  further  in  command  to  inform  you, 
that  it  is  his  Majesty's  most  g^cious  will 
to  confirm  all  those  rights  and  privileges 
that  have  been  allowed  by  bis  Royal  pre- 
decessors. With  respect  to  yourself 
(though  his  Majesty  is  sensible  that. you 
stand  in  need  of  no  such  assurance),  his 
Majesty  will  ever  put  the  most  favourable 
construction  on  your  words  and  actions. 

The  Commons  withdrew,  and  the  House 
proceeded  with  the  swearing  in  of  Peers. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Wednesday y  Oct.  27. 

The  House  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Speaker,  aocom- 
panied  by  several  Members,  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  his  return,  the 
Speaker  informed  the  House,  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  had  signi6ed  his 
Majesty's  gracious  approbation  of  the 
choice  which  his  faithful  Commons  had 
made  of  a  person  to  fill  the  Chair.  He 
had  claimed  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Commissioners  had  declared 
that  his  Majesty  granted  them  to  as  full 
an  extent  as  had  been  done  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  process  of  swearing  in  Members 
was  then  continued. 


LORDS   AND    COMMONS, 

From  Thursday y  Oct.  28,  to  Monday, 
Nov.  2,  inclusive. 

The  two  Houses  met  every  day  between 
these  dates,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
for  the  purpose  of  swearing  in  the  Mem- 
bers, but  no  other  business  was  done. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday,  November  2. 

The  King's  Speech  ow  Opening 
THE  Session.]  His  Majesty  went  in 
state  to  the  House  of  Lords  this  day,  and 
the  Commons  having  been  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  his  Majesty 
delivered  the  following  Speech  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  1 
meet  you  in  Parliament,  and  that  I  am 
enabled,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  to 
recur  to  your  advice. 

"  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Parliament,  events  of  deep  interest  and 
importance  have  occurred  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

"  The  Elder  Branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  no  longer  reigns  in  France,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  called  to 
the  Throne  by  the  title  of  King  of  the 
French, 

"  Having  received  from  the  new  So- 
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vereign  a  declaration  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  the  good  understanding,  and 
to  maintain  inviolate  all  the  engagements 
subsisting  with  this  country,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  continue  my  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
French  Court. 

"  I  have  witnessed,  with  deep  regpret, 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries. 

"  I  lament  that  the  enlightened  Ad- 
ministration of  the  King  should  not  have 
preserved  his  dominions  from  revolt;  and 
that  the  wise  and  prudent  measure  of 
submitting  the  desires  and  the  complaints 
of  his  people  to  the  deliberations  of  an  Ex- 
traordinary Meeting  of  the  States  General 
should  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
I  am  endeavouring,  in  concert  with  my 
Allies,  to  devise  such  means  of  restorins: 
tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
welfare  and  good  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  with  the  future  security 
of  other  States, 

"  Appearances  of  tumult  and  disorder 
have  produced  uneasiness  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  assurances  of 
a  friendly  disposition,  which  I  continue  to  I  the  late  King,  the  Civil  List  Revenue  has 


'*  I  am  impelled,  by  the  deep  solicitude 
which  I  feel  for  the  welfare  of  my  people, 
to  recomtr\end  to  your  immediate  con- 
sideration the  provisions  which  it  may  be 
advisable  to  make  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  Authority,  in  case  that  it  should 
please  Almighty  God  to  terminate  my  life 
before  my  successor  shall  have  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity. 

"  I  shall  be  prepared  to  concur  with  you 
in  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which 
may  appear  best  calculated  to  maintain 
unimpaired  thfe  stability  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
securities  by  which  the  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberties  of  my  People  are  guarded. 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*'  I  have  ordered  the  Estimates  for  those 
Services  of  the  present  year,  for  which  the 
last  Parliament  did  not  fully  provide,  to 
be  forthwith  laid  before  you.  The  Esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  prepared 
with  that  strict  regard  to  economy  which 
I  am  determined  to  enforce  in  every  branch 
of  the  Public  Expenditure. 

"  By  the  demise  of  my  lamented  brother, 


receive  from  all  Foreign  Powers,  justify 
the  expectation  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
preserve  for  my  people  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

"  Impressed  at  all  times  with  the  neces- 
sity of  respecting  the  faith  of  national  en- 
gagements, I  am  persuaded  that  my  deter- 
mination to  maintain,  in  conjunction  with 
my  Allies,  those  general  Treaties  by  which 
the  political  system  of  Europe  has  been 
established,  will  offer  the  best  security  for 
the  repose  of  the  world. 

"  I  have  not  yet  accredited  my  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Lisbon  ;  but  the 
Portuguese  Government  having  deter- 
mined to  perform  a  great  act  of  justice 
and  humanity,  by  the  grant  of  a  general 
amnesty,  I  think  that  the  time  may  shortly 
arrive  when  the  interests  of  my  subjects 
will  demand  a  renewal  of  those  relations 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 


expired. 

"  I  place  without  reserve  at  your  dis- 
posal my  interest  in  the  Hereditary 
Revenues,  and  in  those  funds  which  may 
be  derived  from  any  Droits  of  the  Crown 
or  Admiralty,  from  the  West-India  Duties, 
or  from  any  casual  revenues,  either  in  my 
foreign  possessions  or  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  In  surrendering  to  you  my  interest 
in  revenues  which  have  in  former  settle- 
ments of  the  Civil  List  been  reserved  to 
the  Crown,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
evincing  my  entire  reliance  on  your  duti- 
ful attachment,  and  my  confidence  that 
you  will  cheerfully  provide  all  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Civil 
Government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  my  Crown. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
*'  I  deeply  lament  that  in  some  districts 
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of  the  country  the  property  of  my  subjects    thought  he  should  but  ill  discharge  his 


has  been  endangered  by  combinations  for 
the  destruction  of  machinery ;  and  that 
serious  losses  have  been  sustained  through 
the  acts  of  wicked  incendiaries. 

"  1  cannot  view  without  grief  and  in- 
dignation the  efforts  which  are  industri- 
ously made  to  excite  among  my  people  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  and 
to  disturb  the  concord  which  happily  pre- 
vails between  those  parts  of  my  dominions, 
the  union  of  which  is  essential  to  their 
common  strength  and  common  happiness. 
"  I  am  determined  to  exert  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  all  the  means  which 
the  Law  and  the  Constitution  have  placed 
at  my  disposal,  for  the  punishment  of 
sedition,  and  for  the  prompt  suppression 
of  outrage  and  disorder. 

"  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  conjuncture,  I  reflect  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and 
affectionate  attachment  of  the  great  body 
of  my  people. 

***  I  am  confident  that  they  justly  appreci- 
ate the  full  advantage  of  that  happy  form 
of  Government,  under  which,  through  the 
favour  of  Divine  Providence,  this  country 
has  enjoyed,  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
a  greater  share  of  internal  peace,  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  of  true  liberty,  of  all 
that  constitutes  social  happiness,  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  great  object  of  my 
life  to  preserve  these  blessings  to  my 
people,  and  to  transmit  them  unimpaired 
to  posterity;  and  I  am  animated  in  the 
discharge  of  the  sacred  duty  which  is  com- 
mitted to  me,  by  the  firmest  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  on  the 
cordial  support  of  my  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects." 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech.] 
The  Marquis  of  Bute  said,  he  rose  to  niove 
tlieir  Lordships  to  agree  to  an  humble  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty,  in  reply  to  the 
gracious  Speech  which  had  been  just 
read  to  the  House — a  Speech  so  frank,  so 


duty  to  their  Lordships  and  the  subject  if 
he  attempted  to  burthen  it  with  many 
observations  of  his  own.  He  felt  assured 
that  his  Majesty  would  have,  from  the 
voice  of  a  unanimous  Parliament,  the  full 
assurance  that  he  would  not  be  mistaken 
the  confidence  with  which  he  treated 


m 


them.     Events  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter had  taken  place  since  their  Lord- 
ships had  last  assembled  together  in  that 
House;  but  those  events,  though  of  so 
notorious  a  character  that  his  Majesty's 
advisers  would  have  been  deserving  of 
blame  had  they  not  noticed  them,  were 
obviously    of  a  description  which    pre- 
cluded  the  details  from  being  made   a 
subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament.     He 
was  persuaded  that  their  Lordships  would 
concur  with  him   in  believing    that    his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  acted  properly  in 
frankly  recommending  his  Majesty  to  ac- 
knowledge the  present  Monarch  of  France, 
and   in   doing  so  he  was  sure  that  they 
acted   in    accordance  with    the    general 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country.     He 
rejoiced — he  sincerely    rejoiced — at    the 
mutual    good    understanding    which    so 
happily  existed  between  the    two    great 
Powers  of  France  and  England :   he  re- 
joiced at  it,  because  he  saw  in  their  mutual 
good-will  the  best  assurances,  the  best 
possible  pledge  for  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.      Entering   further    into    his 
Majesty's  Speech,  Parliament,  he  would 
observe,  must  find  it  very  agreeable  to  re- 
ceive proofs  and  assurances  that  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  had    observed    their 
obligations.     It  was  particularly  gratifying 
to  see  that  France  was  disposed  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  faith  of  treaties,  with- 
out doing  which  a  nation  might  attain  a 
momentary  greatness,  but  could  never  be 
permanently  prosperous.     Their  Lordships 
were  aware,  that  by  the  additional  Article 
of  a  Treaty  to  which  we  were  parties,  and 
to  which  our  Ally,  France,  was  also  a  party 
— a  treaty  that  was  known  by  its  local 
name  of   the    Fundamental   Law — ^their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  by  that  treaty 
arrangements  were   made,   by  which  the 
Provinces  of  Belgium  were   declared   to 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.     He  saw, 
therefore,  and  he  had  no  doubt  their  Lord- 
ships saw,  with  much  pain,  the  wretched 
condition  at  present  of  the  Low  Countries, 
particularly  as  the  king  of  that  country 
f^ectionate    and    consolatory,    that    he « nad    called   together    an    extraordinary 
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meeting  of  the  States  General,  hoping,  by 
his  honest  coostitutional  views,  to  restore 
tranquillity;  acting  by  that  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  be  pleasing  to  English- 
men, and  as  they  might  expect  from  a 
Prince  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Nassau. 
That  Prince  had,  on  many  occasions  of 
his  past  life,  shown  himself  worthy  of 
his  ancestry ;  but  the  rapidity  of  events  had 
frustrated  the  fair  prospects  of  social 
arrangements  by  which  he  hoped  to 
preserve  his  donvinions  in  peace.  Their 
Ix>rd6hips  would  join  with  him  in  assuring 
his  Majesty  of  their  regret  on  this  subject. 
Their  Lordships  would  perceive  that  by 
the  treaty  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  felt  himself  pre- 
cluded from  giving  his  assent  to  any 
resolution  which  gave  a  separate  establish- 
ment to  Belgium,  and  a  separate  constitu- 
tion, without  previously  communicating 
with  his  allies,  under  whose  guarantee  the 
Fundamental  Law  was  adopted .  Reverting, 
then,  to  another  subject,  he  must  say  that 
he  was  happy  to  see  a  prospect  of  a 
termination  to  the  present  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  Portugal.  The  obstacle  which 
had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  that 
restoration  was  an  arrangement  into  which 
this  country,  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  had  entered 
with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Braganza. 
He  must  confess,  that  he  had  frequently 
looked  forward  with  something  like  im- 
patience to  the  time  when  we  might 
honourably  relieve  ourselves  from  that 
engagement.  A  full  and  entire  amnesty 
had  now  been  granted  by  the  government 
of  Portugal  to  those  who  had  defended 
the  cause  of  Donna  Maria.  When  those 
honourable  men  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Donna  Maria,  in  conformity  with 
what  they  understood  to  be  the  established 
arrangements  of  the  Royal  family  of  Por- 
tugal, sanctioned  by  the  leading  Powers, 
»-when  those  men  should  be  again 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  their  country,  he 
must  confess  he  could  not  see  on  what 
grounds  his  Majesty's  advisers  would  be 
justified  in  abstaining  from  restoring  to  the 
actual  government  of  Portugal  those  di- 
rect diplomatic  relations,  the  interruption 
of  which  had  been  attended  with  no  little 
inconvenience  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. His  Majesty  had  remarked  in  the 
Speech,  and  their  Lordships  must  have 
learnt  the  same  fact  from  the  usual 
channels  for  conveying  information  to  the 
ptiblicy  that  symptoms  of  discontent  and 


disorder  had  manifested  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  but  their  Lord- 
ships would  see  that  they  were  all  of  a 
local  nature,  and  were  no  cause  of  appre- 
hension to  us.  He  found  in  them  a  new 
proof  of  the  high  character  which  this 
great  and  happy  country  had  acquired  in 
the  civilized  world.  He  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  readily  agree  with  his 
Majesty,  and  believe  that  he  declared  what 
was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  his  subjects,  when  he 
said,  that  he  meant  to  maintain  the  general 
national  obligations  by  which  we  were 
bound.  His  Majesty  thought,  no  doubt, 
and  so  would  his  subjects,  that  by  such 
means  he  should  best  maintain  the  high 
character  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
approach  without  considerable  pain  the 
first  topic  of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  which 
was  purely  of  a  domestic  nature.  His 
Majesty,  feeling  his  advanced  period  of 
life,  had  invited  the  Parliament  to  take 
into  early  consideration  measures  for  pro- 
viding a  Regency  in  case  of  his  Majesty's 
death  before  his  successor  had  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity.  He  felt,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  their  Lordships  would  feel  them- 
selves, prepared  to  comply  with  his 
Majesty's  invitation,  and  that  they  would 
desire  to  apply  themselves  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  such  measures  as  his 
Majesty's  advisers  should  on  this  subject 
submit  to  Parliament.  In  that  sentiment 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  all  con- 
cur, as  they  would  in  the  prayer  he  ad- 
dressed to  Almighty  God,  that  the  period 
might  never  arrive  when  any  enactment 
on  this  subject  would  be  brought  into 
operation.  Parliament  could  not  have 
better  instructions  for  the  framing  of  a 
measure  upon  this  subject  than  the  manly 
and  constitutional  declaration  which  his 
Majesty  had  made  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  ought  to  proceed.  He  knew 
well  that  their  Lordships  were  strictly 
bound  to  consider  the  Speech  delivered 
from  the  Throne  as  the  composition  of 
Ministers ;  but  if  ever  there  was  an  oc- 
casion which  would  justify  the  supposition 
that  the  sentiments  uttered  by  his  Majesty 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  individual  who 
delivered  them,  it  was  the  present.  He 
thought  he  might  venture  to  say,  that  the 
Speech  which  they  had  heard  that  day, 
and  the  declaration  they  had  heard  of  his 
Majesty's  principles,  with  the  measure  he 
had  recommended  them  to  adopt,  was 
decidedly  the  language  of  the  heart.    He 
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also  begged  pardon  for  going  a  little  out 
of  his  way  to  make  an  allusion  to  that  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Speech  which  was  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.     It  was  not  a  usual  oc- 
currence, however,    for    bis   Majesty   to 
make  a  new  contract  with  his  subjects  for 
his  Revenue,  and  as  that  was  now  the  case, 
he  could  hardly  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  had  very  often  heard  the  most  erro- 
neous opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  Crown,  and 
he    believed    that  to  this  day  the  most 
erroneous  opinions   concerning  the  Civil 
List  were  prevalent.  There  was  no  subject 
perhaps  of  great  public  interest  on  which 
the   enlightened   people   of  this   country 
were  in  general  so  ill-informed.     Perhaps 
he  was  wrong,  but  he  believed  that  few 
individuals  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
who  had  made  such  sacrifices  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  private  families  as  the  Sove- 
reigns of  this  country,  particularly  since 
the  accession  of  George  3rd,  had  made  of 
their  income  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
jects. It  was  well  known  to  their  Lordships, 
that  the  Hereditary  Revenues  enjoyed  by 
the  Kings  of  this  realm,  up  to  the  accession 
of  King  George  3rd,  and,  consequently, 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  two  Sove- 
reigns, had  greatly  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  sums  placed  by  Parliament  on  the 
Civil  List  for  the  service  of  the  Throne, 
out  of  which  the  whole  expense  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  country,  and  of 
many   proceedings   necessary  to   support 
the  dignity  of  the  Throne  and -the  empire 
had  to  be  maintained.  He  could  not  let  this 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech  pass  without, 
on  his  part,  some  expressions  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  Crown  for  the  manner 
in  which  his  Majesty  had  come  forward  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  a  fund 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  which  had  never, 
on  any  previous  occasion,  been  surrendered 
to   the    use   of   his  people.      In   paying 
tribute  to  this  act  of  Royal  munificence  on 
the  part  of  his  present  Majesty,  he  was 
only  anxious  he  should  not  be  understood 
to  throw  any  reflection  upon  the  late  King. 
Their  Lordships   all   knew  that  his   late 
Majesty  was  no  less  ready  to  pay  attention 
to  the  advice  of  his  servants,  and  no  less 
willing  to  consent  that  his  hereditary  Re- 
venues should  be  given  up.     He  would 
venture  to  allude  to  that  measure  which 
had  the  sanction  of  Parliament  last  vear 

• 

— that  most  beneficial  measure  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Beer-duties.     Let  their  Lord- 


ships not  forget  that  those  duties  were  so 
connected  with  the  hereditary  revenue,  that 
the  measure  could  not  have  been  brought 
forward  without  having  received  the  appro- 
bation of  his  Majesty.  Let  them  not 
forget  that,  by  .the  abolition  of  those  Beer- 
duties,  a  sum  of  no  less  an  amount  than 
between  300,000/.  and  400,000^  yearly, 
which  strictly  formed  part  of  the  Here- 
ditary Revenues  of  the  Crown,  was  given 
up  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  people. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  he  found  that,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  duties,  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  300  officers  of  the  Ex- 
cise, and,  of  course,  their  salaries  would 
be  gained  to  the  country.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  attached  much  importance  to 
professions,  which  might  happen  to  be  made 
in  either  House  of  Parliament — he  was  one 
of  those  who  were  rather  to  apt  judge  from 
acts  than  words  ;  and  when  he  saw  a  mea- 
sure adopted,  in  which  so  much  of  Mi- 
nisterial patronage  was  given  up — when  he 
saw  that  measure  followed  by  the  proposal 
of  his  Majesty,  to  surrender  to  the  use  of 
his  people  every  sort  of  Hereditary  Re- 
venue, which  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions reserved  to  the  Crown — he  felt 
strong  grounds  for  placing  confidence,  and 
he  thought  the  country  would  place  confi- 
dence, in  the  assurances  of  economy  which 
were  contained  in  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  which  was  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  felt  his  utter  inability 
to  do  justice  to  the  concluding  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Speech.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  circum- 
stances should  have  arisen  which  pre- 
vented his  Majesty  from  proceeding  at 
once  to  that  speedy  and  affectionate 
view  of  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  which 
it  was  evident  was  the  natural  wish  of  the 
Royal  heart.  H^  lamented  that  acts  of  a 
desolating  nature  had  been  committed  in 
one  of  the  fairest  parts  of  the  country. 
He  knew  his  Majesty  would  use  a  firm 
hand  to  prevent  their  repetition.  He 
warmly  concurred  in  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  his  Majesty  at  the  attempts 
latelv  made  to  excite,  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  dissatis- 
faction with  respect  to  their  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  He  could  hardly 
trust  himself  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  He 
could  not  conceive  an  act  more  criminal 
— more  cruel,  in  any  man  of  education  (he 
did  not  speak  personally),  than  to  attempt 
to  delude  his  less-educated  countrymen 
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on  such  a  question.  He  would  ask  their 
Lordships  what  was  now  the  great  eril  of 
Ireland  ? — Poverty  he  imagined  to  be  the 
evil ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  capital  of  this  richer  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had,  at  last,  begun  to 
flow  towards  that  long  distracted  country 
— at  such  a  moment  we  saw  the  pretended 
friends  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Ireland 
endeavouring  to  impress  them  with  the 
notion  that  Great  Britain  was  the  source 
of  their  distress.  He  could  not  think  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  misled  by  these 
doctrines.  Jt  was  their  Lordships'  duty 
to  assure  his  Majesty  that  their  Lordships 
concurred  entirely  in  the  intention,  ex- 
pressed by  his  Majesty,  of  employing,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  means  he 
possessed  for  suppressing  such  attempts. 
He  for  one  was  ready  to  deliberate  on  any 
other  measures  which  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  country. 
Their  Lordships,  he  was  sure,  were  also 
prepared  to  express  their  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  view  taken  by  his  Majesty  of 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  country. 
He  beHeved  there  was  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  condition  of  all  its  inha- 
bitants was  so  freely  and  so  honestly  made 
known.  He  looked  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  laws  and  the  legislation  of 
this  realm,  and  he  would  contend  that  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  still  relied  upon 
their  Lordships  as  their  natural  pro- 
tectors and  hereditary  defenders.  They 
looked  up  to  their  Lordships,  not  with  feel- 
ings of  feudal  terror,  but  with  feehngs 
resulting  from  the  recollection  of  mutual 
kindnesses.  If  their  Lordships  encouraged 
such  feelings,  he  was  satisfted  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
repel  all  attempts  to  disunite  them.  It 
was  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  he 
could  venture  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
allusion  made  by  his  Majesty  to  the  im- 
proving condition  of  the  country.  Every 
day  brought  fresh  proof  of  increasing  acti- 
vity in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He 
had  been  informed  of  a  fact  which  was 
most  satisfactory ;  namely,  that,  of  all 
manufactured  produce,  the  greatest  in- 
crease had  been  in  those  articles,  which 
were  made  up  for  the  consumption  and 
wear  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  perfectly  aware  that  con- 
siderable pressure  still  prevailed  in  many 
of  the  a^^ricultural  districts.  In  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts    wages    were   rising 


every  day,  and  he  had  not  heard  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  point  that  ^ 
there  was  not  a  man  who  could  not  find 
full  employment.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  could  not  continue  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  without  the  labourers  in  the 
agricultural  districts  sharing  in  the  benefit. 
But,  though  distress  prevailed  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  yet,  comparing  their 
present  condition  with  what  it  was  a  few 
months  ago,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
there  were  signs  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. He  had  no  doubt  there  was  still  much 
to  be  done,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
done  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  their 
Lordships  on  theirown  estates.  His  Majesty 
had  been  an  observer  of  the  people  of  this 
country — he  knew  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience the  general  respect  felt  towards 
him  by  every  class  in  the  empire.  He 
knew  the  piety  and  moderation  of  our 
clergy — he  knew  the  integrity  of  our 
laity  in  every  profession — he  was  beloved 
no  less  by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich. 
These  were  the  grounds  of  his  Majesty's 
confidence — these  were  the  grounds  of  his 
affection ;  that  confidence  was  mutual — 
that  affection  was  returned.  He  had  taken 
up  much  of  their  Lordships*  time— he 
would  only  further  attempt  to  define  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  happy  feeling 
of  the  people  of  this  counti*y  towards  the 
King  upon  the  Throne,  by  borrowing  the 
description  of  a  truly  English  verse  of 
former  days    • 

"  Here  willing  nations  know  their  lawful  Lord." 
The  noble  Misirquis  concluded  by  moving 
an  Address,  which  was  as  usual,  an  echo 
of  the  Speech. 

Lord  Monson  seconded  the  Motion,  but 
his  Lordship's  remarks  were  inaudible. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  trespass  long  on  their 
Lordships'  time.  There  was  one  part  of 
the  gracious  communication  which  the 
Sovereign  had  been  pleased  to  make  this 
day,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  received 
by  the  country  with  heartfelt  gratification 
— it  was  the  recommendation,  that  the 
strictest  economy  should  be  pursued  in 
every  important  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, and  not  only  pursued,  but  that  his 
Majesty  was  determined  to  enforce  it.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  country  it  was  by 
economy  alone  that  we  could  restore  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  g:ive  confidence  to  the 
agricultural  papulation — amongst  whom, 
notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
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noble  Marquis,  he  maintained,  that  distress 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent — distress 
from  the  pressure  of  taxes  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Their  Lordships  would  ill 
discharge  the  duty  they  owed  to  them- 
selves and  the  country,  if  they  did  not  in- 
stitute an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  what  relief  could  be  given  where 
the  taxes  pressed  heavily,  and  whether  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  remove 
those  taxes  by  substituting  others.  He 
regretted  that  disturbances  of  no  ordinary 
character  had  disgraced  one  part  of  the 
country :  but,  before  he  entered  upon  this 
subject,  he  should  most  distinctly  give 
it  as  his  opinion,  and  he  believed  he  should 
be  borne  out  in  that  opinion  by  every 
respectable  individual  connected  with  the 
county,  that  none  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
county  had  been  engaged  in  those  dis- 
turbances. He  should  treat  with  scorn 
and  contempt  any  individual  who  dared  to 
impute  to  the  honest  peasantry  of  Kent 
any  participation  in  those  fires  which  had 
gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  alarm 
and  terror  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county.  The  incendiaries  had  hitherto 
escaped  detection,  but  whenever  detec- 
tion took  place — as  he  was  confident  it 
would y  sooner  or  later — he  was  sure  that 
the  honest  peasantry  of  the  county  would 
not  be  found  concerned  in  these  disgraceful 
transactions.  So  far  was  he  from  agreeing 
with  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Marquis  who 
moved  the  Address,  that  distress  did  not 
exist — 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  :  1  beg  to  correct 
the  noble  Lord — I  said  no  such  thing. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  in  continuation : 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  he  knew 
that  in  many  districts  of  Kent,  so  reduced 
had  the  property  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  become,  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  employment  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  agricultural 
population  had  it  not  in  their  power,  either 
to  find  or  to  give  adequate  wages  for 
labour.  In  many  instances  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  was  unemployed  during  the 
winter  ;  and  such  was  the  distress  of  the 
occupiers  of  land,  that  the  labourers  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  wages  in  com- 
modities at  the  village-shop,  where  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  obtain 
an  adequate  remuneration.  If  this  did 
pot  shoW;  that  the  land-owners  and  occu- 


piers were  distressed,  he  asked  the  noble 
Marquis  (Bute)  what  would?  And  he 
believed,  if  a  fair  inquiry  were  instituted, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  capital  of  the 
land-occupiers  was  seriously  diminished, 
and  that,  m  many  cases,  tney  had  been 
reduced  from  affluence  to  misery  and  want. 
As  he  had  stated  last  year,  when  he  had 
implored  their  Lordships  to  inquire  into 
their  wants,  that  a  great  part  of  the  honest 
and  independent  yeomanry  of  the  country 
were  going  to  decay,  so  he  would  now 
repeat,  that  in  his  neighbourhood  they 
were  considerably  reduced  in  numbers. 
He  would  say  but  little  with  respect  to 
the  commotions  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  know, 
that  Government  would  lose  no  time  in 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order.  He  would  say,  that  the 
spirit  which  was  abroad  was  one  of  danger; 
but  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that,  of  the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry  of 
that  part  of  Kent  in  which  he  resided, 
there  was  not  one  individual  whom  he  had 
addressed  who  did  not  express  himself 
ready  to  give  every  assistance,  in  any  way 
that  might  be  required,  for  the  repression 
of  the  disgraceful  outrages.  Their  con- 
duct was  highly  satisfactory.  He  hoped 
that  the  strict  economy  recommended  by 
his  Majesty  would  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
also  that  a  minute  inquiry  would  be  made 
into  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
in  order  to  see  what  reduction  of  taxes 
could  take  place,  and  what  relief  it  was 
possible  to  afford  ;  for  sure  he  was,  that 
want  of  employment  alone  was  the  cause 
of  the  insubordination  prevailing  amongst 
the  peasantry.  Whether  a  measure  could 
be  carried,  to  compel  the  land-owners  to 
employ  a  fair  proportion  of  labourers  during 
the  winter  months  was  a  matter  that  re- 
quired consideration,  but  he  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  such  provision ; 
for  in  many  parishes  where  there  were 
eight  or  ten  farmers  who  were  ready  to 
give  fair  wages,  there  might  be  found  four 
or  five  in  opposition,  and,  as  there  was  no 
law  of  a  compulsory  character  to  •n- 
force  this,  the  good  intentions  of  the  others 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  had  last  Session 
thought  of  such  a  provision  for  the  parish 
in  Northamptonshire  in  which  he  resided, 
and  he  would  shortly  bring  it  before  their 
Lordships.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
imploring  every  individual  in  the  House  to 
make  minute  imjoirias,  in  the  reepectire 
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counties  in  which  they  resided,  into  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  because 
he  was  certain  that,  were  this  attended  to, 
it  would,  in  most  instances,  be  followed 
by  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  Marquis  of  Camden  said,  he  felt 
it  his  duty,  from  the  first  moment  he  came 
into  the  House,  to  present  himself  to  its 
notice.  He  had  yesterday  attended  at  Maid- 
stone, and  he  should  be  sorry  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  with  his  noble  friend  oppo- 
site (Winchilsea),  such  as  he  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  nor  should  he  be  seduced  then 
to  discuss  whether  more  distress  prevailed 
in  the  last  year  than  in  the  year  1822;  but 
he  would  say,  that  the  distress  now  pre- 
vailing was  not  in  any  degree  comparable 
to  that  which  existed  last  year.     If  that 
were  so,  why  should  there  not  have  been 
more  outrages,  while  the  people  were  said 
to  be  starving  in  the  severity  of  winter, 
than   now,   when   we   enjoyed  what  was 
undeniably  a  genial  autupin?     The  fact 
was,  that   what  had  taken  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  had  sent  forth 
many  evil-disposed  spirits.     He  pitied  the 
wretches  who  caused  fires  and  broke  ma- 
chinery;   but,   if    misery    and    hardship 
were   the  cause  of  these  outrages,  their 
pressure  was  more  severe  in  the  last  than 
in  the  present  season  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
attributed  these  outrages  to  the  spirit  now 
abroad.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  any  individual  concerned  in  these 
proceedings  who  meant  anything  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  country ;  but  he 
believed,  in  that  part  of  Kent  where  the 
noble  Earl  resided,  they  were  the  conse- 
quences of  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  not  of  distress.    He  believed 
that  there  were  parts  of  Kent,  as  there  were 
parts  of  other  counties,  in  distress  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  that  county  there  was  an  ad  < 
ministration  of  the  Poor-laws  which  was 
not  wise.     He  did  not  suppose  that  so  ex-^ 
tensive  an  inquiry  as  was  necessary  could 
be  had  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  but 
he  saw  a  spirit  in  the  farmers,  and  he  was 
sure  it  was  in  the  gentry,  which  would 
induce  every  one  to  look  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  farms.  He  therefore  thought, 
whether  Parliament  adopted  any  measures 
or  not,  that  there  would  be  a  union  of  all 
classes  to  put  down  the  outrages  that  pre- 
vailed.    As  to  the  conflagrations,  he  was 
sorry  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Kent  could  be  capable  of  devising  or 
executing  them;  at  the  same  time  that 


the  manner  in  which  they  were  effected 
showed  that  they  were  done  more  to  excite 
terror  than  any  other  cause.  The  barns 
and  stacks  of  all  classes  were  burned,  and 
the  fires  were  not  confined  to  those  of 
harsh  landlords  or  greedy  overseers. 
Hitherto  there  had  not  been  an  adequate 
spirit  of  inquiry  ;  but  now,  so  anxious  was 
the  desire  to  investigate  the  causes — and 
he  was  sure  the  Government  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  every  assistance 
for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders — that 
these  excesses  would  very  soon  be  put 
down.  He  trusted,  that,  ere  long,  the 
alarm  of  his  neighbours  would  wear  away, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  county  be  freed 
from  the  odium  at  present  brought  upon 
it.  He  was  sure  that  the  best  way  to  effect 
this  would  be  for  the  yeomanry  to  come 
forward,  and  offer  their  services.  He  was 
one  who  thought  that  in  times  like  these 
every  one  ought  to  do  his  utmost,  and 
there  was  no  one  more  desirous  than  he 
was  to  alleviate  the  distress  that  existed. 
As  to  the  other  topics  of  the  King's  Speech, 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  decorous  not 
to  enter  upon  them,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  further  detain  their  Lordships. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  take  up  more  than  a  very 
short  portion  of  their  Lordships'  time,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  hope  that  Parliament  would 
no  longer  delay — that  it  would  not  put 
off  until  it  might,  perhaps,  be  too  late — 
an  inquiiy  into  the  state  of  the  labouring 
poor.  He  hoped  the  subject  would  be 
taken  up  with  a  view  to  a  fair  inquiry  He 
assured  their  Lordships  that  he  said  this, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  faction,  for  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  noble  Marquis  (the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent)  that 
great  distress  did  prevail  in  that  county, 
though  he  had  added  that  that  distress  was 
not  so  great  in  that  particular  county  as 
it  was  last  year.  The  noble  Marquis  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  outrages  which  existed 
in  that  county  were  not  the  result  of  the 
distress  that  prevailed.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  would  not  say  what  was  the 
cause  of  those  outrages;  but  whatever 
might  be  their  origin,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied, that  last  Session  the  Tables  of  their 
Lordships'  House  were  covered  with 
petitions,  complaining  of  the  distresses 
of  the  labouring  poor.  The  subject  of 
those  petitions  their  Lordships  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, and  he  believed  that  that  circum*- 
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stance  had  taught  the  labouring  poor  not 
to  look  to  Parliament  with  that  confidence 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  feel 
towards  the  government  and  Legislature 
of  the  country.     He  believed  a  feeling  did 
prevail  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  that 
the  upper  classes  were  their  foes,  and  not 
their  friends.  That  this  was  a  most  serious 
error  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  poor,  he 
fully  admitted.     He  knew  that  their  Lord- 
ships, and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
were  the  friends  of  the  poor,  and  he  knew 
that  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  inquiry  last 
Session  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  indif- 
ference of  Parliament  to  the  poor,  but  to 
incredulity  as  to  the  extent  of  that  dis- 
tress; but,  seeing  whathad  since  occurred, 
he  must  say,  that  it  would  be  criminal  to 
delay  the  matter  any  longer.     The  county 
of  Kent  had  since  then  spoken  in  a  language 
which  was  disgraceful ;  but,  while  he  said 
this,  and  while  he  admitted,  that  the  out- 
rages to  which  he  alluded  should  be  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand, — for  no  distress 
would  justify  such  violations  of  law, — he 
still  must  impress  on  their  Lordships  the 
necessity  of  no  longer  postponing  a  fair 
and    full  inquiry   into   the   state    of  the 
labouring  poor.     For  himself  he  would 
say,  that  he  felt  no  alarm  for  the  ultimate 
state   of  the  country,  for  he  knew  that 
Englishmen   possessed    too    much    good 
sense,  and  too  much   devotion  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  country, — too  much  loyal 
attachment  to  the  person  of  their  gracious 
Sovereign,  who  had  that  day,  for  the  first 
time,  met  his  people  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Parliament,  and  who,  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  had  on 
every  occasion  evinced  the  most  paternal 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects — 
Englishmen,  he   repeated,  possessed  too 
much  wisdom  and  good  feeling — to  allow 
themselves   to   be    led  away   into  errors 
dangerous   to  the  security  of  the  State. 
Whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  present,  there  could  exist  no  reason  for 
alarm  as  to  the  ultimate  result ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  inquiry   to  which  he 
alluded  should  not  be  further  delayed.  He 
spoke  this,  not  with  a  view  of  creating  any 
excitement  out  of  doors,  but  to  impress 
on  their  Lordships  that  conviction  which 
he  strongly  felt,  of  the  necessity  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  speedy.  On  this  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  be  unanimous,  and 
while  they  put  down   dangerous  acts  of 
riot    and    insubordination    by    force,    if 
necessary,  they  should  not  delay  adopting 


such  other  measures  as  might  tend,  by 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  to 
restore  to  them  that  confidence  in  the 
Legislature  which  was  so  necessary  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  He  would  not 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  Address  moved 
by  the  noble  Marquis,  but  he  must  express 
a  hope,  that  before  the  close  of  the  debate, 
he  should  hear  from  the  noble  Duke 
(Wellington)  that  he  should  be  ready  with 
some  measure,  having  for  its  object  that 
to  which  he  had  adverted.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
during  the  winter  now  coming  on,  that 
the  confidence  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
the  Legislature  should  be  restored  by  the 
adoption  of  every  possible  means  to  im- 
prove their  condition. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  he   would 
detain  their  Lordships  only  a  few  moments. 
The    state  of  the  country  had,   in   the 
course  of  the   last  Session,  been  several 
times  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  on 
these  occasions,  believing  as  he  did  that 
the   distress    which  prevailed    was    only 
partial,  he  had   deprecated  any  exagge- 
rated statements  respecting  it,  and  had 
also  opposed  the  motion  for  inquiry,  on  i 
the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  no  prac- 
tical good.     With  respect  to  the  noctur- 
nal outrages  which  had  since  taken  place 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the 
strictest    application    of    the    law;    and 
when  that  was  done,  he  thought  it  would 
not    be    unbecoming  their   Lordships  to 
make  the  experiment  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  distress,  and  the  condition 
of  the  poor.     He  himself  had  been  visited 
by  some  of  those  nocturnal  depredators, 
and  he  agreed  with  his   noble  friend   in 
believing  that  none  of  the  nightly  out- 
rages that  now  disgraced  the  county  of 
Kent  were  committed  by  the  industrious 
working  classes  of  that    county.     They 
were  the  work  of,  he  believed,  persons 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  county.     He 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing a  mis-statement  which  had  been  made 
in  one  of  the  Kent  news-papers,  and  which 
had  been  copied  from  that  into  most  of  the 
London  papers.     It  was  stated,  that  on 
the  occasion  when  some  of  his  property  was 
burned,  the  peasantry  looked  on  without 
any  attempt  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  but  that  they  rather  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle.     Now,  the  very  re- 
verse was  the  fact.     He  had  suiTered  only 
to  a  trifling  extent ;  but  so  far  were  tht 
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peasantry  from  refusing  their  aid,  that  not 
only  his  own  labourers,  but  those  of  others 
came  and  voluntarily  assisted  and  worked, 
heart  and  hand,  to  put  out  the  flames. 
Some  of  them  were  for  nearly  two  hours 
up  to  their  middle  in  water  on  the  occasion. 
He  was  not  present  himself,  but  his  son 
and  others  who  were,  and  on  whose  testi- 
mony he  could  implicitly  rely,  stated  the 
fact,    that  these  men   worked    with   the 
greatest  alacrity,  and  without,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  any   hope  of  reward.     It   was  a 
great   satisfaction   to  him  afterwards  to 
address  sixty  of  them  after  they  had  been 
paid    for   their  exertions,   and  to  thank 
them  for  their  excellent  conduct  on  the 
occasion.  .  He  felt  it  necessary  to  say  this, 
in  justice  to  the  character  of  the  peasan- 
try,  and  in   corroboration  of  what  had 
been  stated  by  his  noble  friend,  that  the 
peasantry  of  Kent  were  not  the  authors  of 
those  outrages.     He  thought  that  this  was 
also  a  proof  that  the  noble  Duke  (Rich- 
mond) was  not  correct  in  supposing  that 
these  outrages  were  the  result  of  there 
having  been  no  inquiry  last  Session  into 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.     He 
would   admit  that  distress  did   exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  was  not 
general.     Whatever   was  its  extent,  one 
fertile  source  of  misery  might  be  found  in 
the  very  erroneous  system  of  paying  the 
wages  of  the  pbor  out  of  the   parochial 
rates.     He  would  admit  that  distress  ex- 
isted, and  he  thought  one  of  the  first  steps 
foritsrelief — and  that  which  he  believed  the 
noble  Duke  was  disposed  to  take — was 
reduction  of  the  public  expenditure.     Of 
this  reduction  he  believed  the  Sovereign, 
who  for  the  first  time  appeared  there  to- 
day to  open  a  new  Parliament,  and  who 
on  every  occasion  since  his  accession  had 
done  that  which  would  well  deserve  for 
him  the  title  of  the  patriot  King,  was  dis- 
posed to  set  the  first  example.     He  trust- 
ed it  would  be  so,  and  that  his  Majesty's 
views    in    this    respect    would    be   ably 
seconded  by  that  House  ;  for  he  was  sure 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  obtain  that 
respect  which  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
it  was  so  necessary  they  should  command, 
if  they  did  not  earnestly  set  themselves 
about    those    necessary    reforms,    which 
must  begin  with  the  upper  classes  to  be 
generally  beneficial. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  said,  that  he  had 
just  come  from  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  condition  of  which  allu- 
sion had  been  made  in  the  Speech  from 


the  Throne ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  feeling  which  existed  there 
on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
That  feeling  had  not,  he  believed,  yet 
gained  much  ground  in  Ireland.  He  was 
present  a  few  days  ago  at  a  private  meet- 
ing of  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  that  country,  which  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  call  together,  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  those  present,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  a  measure 
which  would  be  most  injurious  in  its 
effects  to  both  countries.  But  while  he 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  that  measure  had  not  proceeded 
to  any  great  extent,  he  must  say,  that 
unless  Government  adopted  some  mea- 
sures,— he  did  not  mean  strong  measures, 
but  some  plan  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor— some  plan  to  reform  the  Grand- Jury- 
system,  and  other  matters  to  which  he 
would  not,  at  that  moment,  allude  more 
in  detail, — the  project  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  would  get  a-head,  so  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  He 
repeated,  he  would  not,  at  that  moment, 
point  out  in  detail  the  particular  plans 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt ;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever,  that  some 
plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  by  giving 
employment  to  the  poor,  ought  mstantly 
to  be  devised. 

Lord  Famham  said,  that  the  present 
moment  was  one  of  the  most  important  at 
which  a  Parliament  had  met  for  many 
years,  whether  considered  with  relation  to 
our  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  There 
were  dangers  from  within  and  without, 
and  the  best  way  to  avert  them  was  to 
look  them  boldly  in  the  face.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  informed  them  that  this 
country  continued  on  terms  of  peace  and 
amity  with  the  several  Powers  of  Europe ; 
but  who  were  the  Powers  of  £urope  at 
present?  He  knew  that  the  illustrious 
Prince  who  now  sat  on  the  Throne  of 
France  was  strongly  disposed  to  continue 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  this 
country ;  but  who  knew  whether  affairs  in 
that  country  might  not  take  a  turn 
which  would  oblige  its  Sovereign  to  adopt 
measures  towards  this  country  which  he 
himself  could  not  approve?  As  to  Bel- 
gium, to  which  the  Royal  Speech  had 
adverted,  and  which  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Marquis  who  moved  the 
Address,  were  we  not  a  party  to  treaties 
respecting  that  country,  which  might 
bring  us  into  unpleasant  collision   with 
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some  of  the  Powers  of  Europe?  But 
when  all  Europe  was  in  arms,  was  Eng- 
land to  be  the  only  one  with  her  bosom 
open  ?  He  agreed  with  other  noble  Lords 
in  thinking  that  there  could  be  no  ulti- 
mate fear  for  this  country  if  her  energies 
were  well  directed.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty with  which  we  had  to  contend  arose 
from  the  state  of  our  finances.  Taxation 
was  already  stretched  as  far  as  it  oould 
go,  in  relation  to  our  agriculture,  our 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  These  in- 
terests were  burthened  with  as  much  as 
any,  and  more  than  some  of  them,  could 
well  bear.  In  fact,  the  landed  interest 
was  too  much  burthened,  while  another, 
for  the  support  of  which  all  the  others  had 
hitherto  been  too  heavily  taxed,  was  com- 
paratively without  any  burthen,  he  meant 
the  monied  interest.  He  would  have  that 
interest  pay  its  share  by  a  tax  on  all 
income  derived  from  money.  He  meant 
not  the  Funds  alone,  but  on  mortgages  and 
other  species  of  annuities,  which  were 
almost  untaxed,  while  land  was  borne 
down  with  taxation  of  every  kind.  He 
would  suppose  a  man  with  an  estate  of 
10,000/.  a  year,  of  which  5,000/.  was 
paid  to  a  mortgagee ;  this  mortgagee  re- 
ceived his  income  without  deduction,  what- 
ever was  the  change  in  the  value  of  land, 
while  the  owner  of  the  estate  had  to  pay 
80  many  demands  in  taxes,  tithes,  and 
poor-rates,  out  of  the  remaining  produce  of 
his  estate,  that  he  had  not  a  nett  income 
of  more  than  2,000/.  a-year.  This  was 
an  inequality  of  pressure  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  inflicted,  and  ought  not 
now  to  be  continued.  The  land,  there- 
fore, should  be  relieved  from  some  of  its 
burthens,  and  they  should  be  transferred 
to  those  who  were  better  able  to  bear 
them.  This  was  a  question  which  would 
not  be  met  by  economy.  Economy  was 
necessary,  and  would  do  good  as  far  as  it 
went;  but  they  must  go  further.  They 
must  go  back,  and  alter  the  system  of 
taxation.  The  country  was  called  upon 
to  make  extra  exertion, — to  put  itself  in  a 
firm  and  imposing  attitude, — when  they 
saw  that  in  several  of  the  counties  around 
them  there  was  a  disposition  to  upset  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  man.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Duke 
(I^inster)  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  he 
would  only  observe,  that  in  what  was 
passing  in  that  country  their  Lordships 
were  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
own  conduct,  in  having  yielded  too  much 


to  popular  clamour.  The  consequeneea 
were  now  before  them  in  the  cry  whidi 
was  raised  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  feeli  n 
favour  of  that  measure  was  not  general  in 
the  country,  but  he  could  not  conceal  the 
fact,  that  there  was  in  Ireland  a  growing 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Legislature. 
The  consequence  partly  of  the  resentment 
and  indignation  at  the  course  which  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  pursued  two  Ses- 
sions ago,  on  the  important  subject  then 
brought  forward.  It  was  nec^sary  that 
this  feeling  should  be  removed  by  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  Legislature.  As  to 
the  Union,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in 
Ireland,  had  most  strenuously  opposed  the 
carrying  of  that  measure.  He  thought  it 
was  unjust,  and  he  knew  the  base  and  un- 
constitutional  means  which  were  resorted 
to  to  carry  it  through ;  but  while  he  said 
this  he  must  also  declare,  that  to  the  way 
in  which  the  repeal  of  that  measure  was 
sought  to  be  brought  about,  and  indeed 
to  the  repeal  itself,  in  whatever  way  it 
might  be  proposed  to  effect  it,  he  waa 
decidedly  opposed ;  because  he  felt  if 
that  measure  were  carried,  it  would  sever 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries, 
and  tend  to  the  ruin  of  both.  He  hoped 
that  the  feeling  which  existed  on  this 
subject  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  in 
Ireland  would  give  way  to  a  more  rational 
way  of  thinking.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the 
Legislature  would  act  in  such  a  manner  at 
would  tend  to  create  renewed  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  that 
it  would,  above  all  things,  shew  no  indif- 
ference with  regard  to  Irish  business,  no 
readiness  to  yield  to  the  language  of 
intimidation,  and  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  would,  he  was  con- 
vinced, soon  die  away. 

Earl  Grey  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
I  feel  great  satisfaction  that  I  gave  way  to 
the  two  noble  Lords  who  have  preceded 
me,  for  I  have  heard,  with  much  pleasure 
and  full  concurrence,  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Duke  behind  me ;  and  I  heard  also, 
with  similar  feelings,  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  was  delivered  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  followed  him,  though  differing  from 
that  noble  Lord  in  a  great  many  of  those 
observations  which  he  made  while  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  more  extended  and 
general  question,  which  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  has  raised  for  the  consideration 
of  your  Lordships  and  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature.     I  entirely  agree  with  the 
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noble  Lord  who  spoke  last,  that  for  centu- 
ries Parliament  has  not  been  called  on  to 
deliberate  respecting  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance, or  perhaps  of  greater  danger, 
than  now  present  themselves.  They  are 
circumstances  which  will  demand  at  our 
hands  all  the  caution — all  the  wisdom — all 
the  fortitude — ^that  we  can  possibly  exercise. 
But  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  full  confi- 
dence that,  with  the  stedfast  and  honest 
application  of  the  qualities  which  have  be- 
longed to  the  English  nation  and  Legisla- 
ture, those  dangers  will  disappear,  and 
those  questions  which  all  men  must  feel  to 
be  of  the  deepest  importance,  will  be  de- 
cided in  a  manner  becoming  their  moment- 
ous character,  and  calculated  to  avert  the 
dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  I 
have,  I  repeat  it,  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  good  sense,  the  honourable  feeling,  and 
the  unabated  loyalty  of  the  people  of  En- 
gland. I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  both 
Houses  are  forced  to  do  their  duty,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  fear  for  the  safety,  ho- 
nour, and  happiness,  of'the  British  nation. 
Had  I  risen  earlier,  I  perhaps  should  not 
have  said  even  so  much  as  maybe  comprised 
within  the  few  brief  observations  wiiich  I 
propose  to  address  to  the  House,  and 
which  I  intend  to  commence,  by  advert- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  to  that  topic  which  I 
conceive  to  be  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance— I  mean  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  adopting,  with 
reference  to  that  condition,  the  language 
which  your  Lordships  have  this  day  heard 
from  the  Throne.  I  do  partake  most  fully 
in  those  'feelings  of  **  grief  and  indigna- 
tion" expressed  by  our  most  gracious  Mo- 
narch in  reference  to  those  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  in  another  part  of  the 
empire,  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the 
affections  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people  in  a 
manner  that  must  lead  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries,  and.  finally  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  both.  Concurring, 
my  Lords,  most  fully  in  those  sentiments, 
I  need  not,  I  trust,  add,  that  I  shall  most 
cordially,  as  far  as  my  humble  means  ad- 
roit, lend  my  assistance  to  any  proceedings 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  may  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt,  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  sentiments  just  expressed  from 
the  Throne,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  country.  I  make  this 
qualification,  because,  upon  the  Speech,  as 
it  stands,  I  would  desire  to  rest,  the  more 
especially  as  I  find  in  it  no  allusion  to  any 


new  laws.  I  think  the  laws  as  they  exist 
at  present,  ought  to  be  put  in  force,  and  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  they  will,  if  energetically  executed,  be 
found  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  exigency — to  accomplish  the  pro- 
per and  effectual  punishment  of  those  who 
would  divert  the  subject  from  his  allegi- 
ance, and  to  terminate  those  animosities 
and  mistaken  views  of  the  true  interests 
of  that  country  from  which  those  disturb- 
ances take  their  rise.  Regardmg,  then, 
the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  I  find  them  this  day  developed  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  confess  I 
look  with  great  confidence  to  the  course 
to  be  followed  by  the  noble  Duke  behind 
me  (^Leinster);  I  look  also  with  great 
confidence  to  the  exercise  of  that  sense 
and  discretion  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  sound  and  influential  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  freland ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely rejoice  that  that  noble  Duke,  taking 
the  lead  which  naturally  belongs  to  bit 
great  name,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
ascendancy  which  attaches  to  his  station  in 
that  country,  has  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
in  which  the  greatest  influence  and  the 
soundest  judgment  may  be  expected  to  re- 
side. I  rejoice  that  the  noble  Duke  has 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who 
have  resolved  to  stem  the  torrent  which,  if  ^ 
not  energetically  and  decisively  resisted,  will 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  man  in 
a  social  state  could  deem  worth  contending 
for.  I  would  therefore  entreat  and  exhort 
the  noble  Duke  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  sound  part  of  the  community, 
and  save  the  country  from  those  fearful 
calamities  with  which  others,  who  seek  to 
divert  the  people  from  their  allegiance, 
would  inevitably  superinduce.  But  in  order 
to  save  the  country,  what  is  to  be  done 
must  be  done  quickly  and  decisively.  In 
saying  all  this,  ho  we*  er,  my  Lords,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last,  that  circumstances  which 
have  recently  occurred  go  at  all  to  fulfil  his 
prophecy  of  the  Session  before  the  last.  I 
can  never  agree  with  him,  or  with  any  man, 
that  the  great  and  healing  measure  of  that 
Session  could  have  been  productive  of  any 
such  effects.  That  measure  was  one  to  which 
I  have  ever  given  my  most  cordial  and 
devoted  support  through  good  and  through 
evil  report — for  the  advancement  of  that 
measure  I  made  sacrifices  of  which  it  does 
not  now  become  me  to  speak,  for  I  made 
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them  willingly ;  but  I  cannot  now  sit  still  and 
hear  it  said>  that  it  could  have  led  to  results 
which  every  man  in  the  country,  and  every 
lover  of  the  human  race  must  deplore.  No, 
my  Lords,  the  fault,  with  respect  to  that 
measure,  was  not  in  the  concessions  which 
were  made,  but  in  the  delay  which  took 
place ;  that  which,  done  early,  would  have 
been  beneficial,  done  late  lost  no  small 
portion  of  its  value;  concession  was  de- 
layed till  a  system  of  agitation  was  estab- 
lished capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
basest  and  the  worst  of  purposes — concession 
was  not  made  on  principles  of  right  or 
justice,  or  policy,  but  confessedly  to  fear 
and  necessity.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  am  blaming  those  by  whom  the  conces- 
sions were  made — far  from  it.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  giving  way,  at  least  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  at  length  carrying  that 
measure  themselves  which  it  was  die  whole 
business  of  their  previous  lives,  to  resist. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves  placed,  the  course  they  adopted 
was  the  evident  dictate  of  sound  policy 
and  wisdom ;  when  they  saw  the  danger 
approaching,  they  did  what  then  lay  in 
their  power  to  obviate  its  possible  effects. 
I  heard,  with  feelings  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  when 
speaking  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  say, 
that  he  was  willing  to  die,  to  save  his 
country  from  such  a  calamity.  It  was  a 
declaration  dictated  alike  by  feelings  of 
humanity  and  of  true  wisdom.  For  reasons, 
then,  my  Lords,  which  these  observations 
naturally  suggest,  the  views  I  took  of  that 
great  and  healing  measure  remain  un- 
changed ;  and  to  the  opinion  which  I  then 
entertained  respecting  it,  I  have  now  to 
add,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  pre- 
sent discontents  in  Ireland  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  the  adoption,  but  to  the 
delay  in  passing  it.  We  are  now, 
however,  to  deal  with  a  new  state  of  things, 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  as  we  find 
them ;  we  are  to  direct  our  energies  to  the 
suppression  of  that  system  of  agitation  as 
applied  to  the  question  of  the  Union,  by 
which  the  former  question,  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  advanced 
— that  which  we  might  have  borne  with  as 
the  means  of  promoting  a  great  and  legi- 
timate object,  we  are  called  upon  to  resist 
when  directed  to  opposite  purposes.  I 
hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  we  are  bound  to 
support  and  promote  the  efforts  of  those 
who  think,  to  dissolve  the  Union  amounts 


to  nothing  less  than  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection between  this  country  and  Ireland. 
I  opposed  the  measure  of  the  Union  at  the 
time  it  was  first  discussed  here,  on  general 
policy.  I  opposed  it  also  on  grounds  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  has 
adverted — namely,  because  of  the  fonl 
means  which  were  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  that  measure  into  effect.  They 
were  means  which  would  provoke  opposition 
to  any  measure.  There  were  never  worse 
means  resorted  to,  for  carrying  any  measure 
than  the  corruption  to  which  I  am  alluding 
— they  were  means  which  reflect  the  deepest 
disgrace  upon  those  with  whom  they  ori- 
ginated, and  which,  to  remotest  posterity, 
will  blacken  the  memory  of  their  authors. 
Inducements  were  held  out  both  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  involving  opposite 
representations  and  statements ;  the  Pro- 
testants were  told,  that  if  that  measure  were 
once  passed,  it  would  afford  the  best 
security  to  them  against  the  Catholics ; 
and  the  Catholics  were  told,  that  if  they 
agreed  to  it,  and  gave  their  assistance  to 
forward  its  accomplishment,  their  own 
claims  would  come  to  be  considered  by  a 
free  Parliament,  unfettered  by  any  re- 
strictions hostile  to  their  just  demands. 
Thus  were  both  parties  deceived,  that  that 
measure  might  be  carried  into  effect — the 
Catholics  were  deceived,  and  continued  in 
the  degraded  condition  in  which  they  were 
left  at  the  Union,  until  a  degree  of  irrita- 
tion showed  itself,  that  could  no  longer  be 
trifled  with,  and  till  concession  became  the 
only  remedy.  Would  to  God  that  the 
warning  voices  of  those  who  are  now  no 
more  had  been  listened  to;  what  evils  might 
have  been  prevented — what  dangers  might 
have  been  averted — what  collisions  of  hos- 
tile parties  might  have  been  avoided — what 
strenuous  and  ardent  efforts  might  have  been 
combined  in  cordial  unity,  to  extend  and 
consolidate  the  true  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  regrets  of 
this  nature  need  now  no  longer  be  indulged ; 
the  present  moment  demands  some  decisive 
and  energetic  measures,  as  respects  many 
relations  in  which  we  stand ;  and  I  rejoice 
at  being  able  to  say,  that  I  concur  with  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  thinking,  that  tr 
execute  the  existing  laws  is  all  that  Irelan 
requires  in  the  nature  of  restraint.  I  hav« 
therefore,  nothing  to  object  to  that  part 
the  Address  which  relates  to  Ireland  ;  fu' 
sympathising,  as  I  do,  in  the  grief  ( 
indignation  which  his  Majesty  has  thov 
proper  to  express,  I  the  more  readily  * 
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car  in  that  part  of  the  Address,  indeed 
from  a  persuasion  that  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters are  not,  and  cannot  be,  indifferent 
to  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  I  trust  that 
Parliament  will  soon  receive  from  them 
proofs  that  they  are  ready  to  bring  forward 
measures  suitable  to  the  condition  of  that 
country.  Once  more,  in  recurring  to  the 
gpreat  and  healing  measure  of  the  Session 
before  the  last,  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  was 
never  of  the  number  of  those  who  expected 
from  it  alone  the  complete  and  immediate 
tranquillity  of  Ireland — there  was  much  to 
be  done  in  every  department  of  society  in 
that  country — there  was  much  to  be  done  to 
allay  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  every 
where  prevailed  and  much  to  be  done  to 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  government  of 
Ireland — ^which  were  rendered  inveterate  by 
longduration.  The  great  measure,  however, 
has  been  passed,  and  it  now  remains  for 
Parliament  to  follow  it  up  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  such  acommencement^  by  which 
I  should  earnestly  recommend  to  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  House — measures 
of  internal  relief — measures  worthy  of  the 
policy  which  opened  the  Constitution  to  the 
Catholics — measures  calculated  to  remove 
the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people,  and 
to  give  strength  to  the  Government.  Hav- 
ing now  made  the  few  remarks  which  I 
intended  to  address  to  the  House  respecting 
Ireland,  I  shall  direct  my  attentloiTTd  lEe 
condition  of  the  empire,  but  more  especi- 
ally, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  distresses 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  disturbances  to 
which  noble  Lords  have  alluded.  I  shall 
begin  by  admitting,  that  I  believe  distress 
does  exist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  I 
concur  as  heartily  as  any  man  in  the  opinion 
that  Parliament  should  immediately  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that 
distress,  and  without  delay  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may 
demand.  When  I  first  read  in  the  news- 
papers the  statement  to  which  a  noble 
Eairl  behind  me  has  adverted,  I  hesitated 
not  a  moment  in  pronouncing  my  disbelief 
of  it.  I  could  not  believe  that  the  pea- 
santry of  Kent  were  affected  by  so  bad  a 
spirit,  and  least  of  all  did  I  believe  that  that 
noble  Earl  could  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  hostile  feelings  by  those  whom  he 
employed,  and  who  surrounded  him  as 
neighbours.  However,  we  hare  now  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  himself,  which 
will  go  forth  to  the  public  in  such  a  form 
as  to  preclude  the  continuance  of  error  on 
that  subject.  I  cannot  pass  from  this  part 
VOL.  I. 


of  the  subject  without  expressing  my  full 
conviction,  that  Parliament  will  direct  its 
best  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have 
led  to  this  species  of  disturbance,  and 
though  the  people  of  that  country  have 
been  driven  to  commit  excesses,  I  trust 
that  their  spirit  is  yet  sound,  that  they 
have  English  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  and 
that  when  they  become  satisfied  that  the 
Legislature  is  anxiously  engaged  in  devisin^: 
means  for  their  relief,  they  will  be  restored 
to  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves, 
and  to  society.  I  fully  concur  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  noble  Lord — a  re- 
commendation in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  humane  feelings  and  his  high  courage — 
that  our  first  duty  is,  to  repress  severely 
and  firmly  any  violation  of  the  law,  and 
immediately  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  such  remedial  measures  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  may  be  practicable.  The 
noble  Marquis  who  moved  the  Address, 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the  distresses  in  the 
county  of  Kent  had  their  origin  in  events 
which  took  place  in  a  neigh bouringcountry. 
— [The  Marquis  of  Bute  denied  that  he 
had  said  any  such  thing,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Camden  said,  it  was  he  who  had  expressed 
the  opinion  to  which  the  noble  Earl  re- 
ferred.] I  beg  pardon  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quis who  spoke  first — I  should  have  attri- 
buted that  sentiment  to  the  noble  Marquis, 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
I  really,  however,  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  grounds  upon  which  he  affirms 
that  those  disturbances  had  their  origin  in 
the  cause  which  he  assigns.  I  am  unable 
to  comprehend  why  such  causes  should 
have  affected  Kent  at  all,  and,  having  done 
so,  why  their  operation  should  be  confined 
to  that  county ;  neither  can  I  understand 
how  the  destruction  of  machinery  is  at  all 
connected  with  causes  of  that  nature.  The 
destruction  of  machinery  by  labourers  is 
clearly  to  be  attributed  to  the  distress,  as 
they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  their  dis- 
tresses are  not  aggravated  by  its  means. 
But  the  other  outrages  which  disgrace  the 
county  of  Kent  cannot  be  so  accounted 
for.  They  are  in  all  respects  contrary  to 
all  that  we  have  ever  known  of  the  Eng- 
lish character.  Nor  are  they  occasioned 
by  the  occurrences  in  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion, to  which  the  noble  Marquis  has 
referred.  The  next  topic  to  which  I  must 
allude  respects  the  professions  of  economy 
contained  in  the  Speech  of  this  day.  Of 
these  professions  I  must  say,  that  they  are 
invariably  made  in  Speeches  from  the 
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Throne,  but  I  hope  that,  on  the  present 
occasion  at  least,  they  will  be  carried  into 
effect.  I  trust  the  relief  which  it  b  intended 
to  give  will  be  such  as  to  remove  the  pres- 
sure of  those  taxes,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  severely  felt  and  the  least 
productive.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
what  was  done  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament. For  those  measures  of  relief, 
as  far  as  they  went,  I  give  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  full  credit;  although  I  do  not 
think  that  the  taxes  repealed  were  those  of 
which  the  pressure  was  the  most  felt  or  the 
most  general.  But  in  another  respect  this 
repeal  has  been  productive  of  good.  In 
the  expense  of  their  collection,  the  saving 
has  been  as  g^at  as  in  the  productive 
amount  of  the  taxes  themselves.  But 
more  general  relief  might  have  been  af- 
forded by  the  repeal  of  other  taxes;  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  taxes 
to  be  repealed  was  made  with  the  best 
intentions.  What  1  now  look  for  is  a  still 
further  reduction.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  this  a  time  to  discuss  such  a  propo- 
sition as  that  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  cross-bench,  respecting  a 
different  mode  of  taxation.  If  the  noble 
Lord  means  to  propose  a  Property*tax,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  give  the  most  decided 
opposition  to  such  a  tax,  because  I  feel  that 
it  will  increase  not  lessen  our  difficulties. 
On  another  occasion  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  such  taxes  as, 
by  their  repeal,  would  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  most  general  relief,  and  diminish 
to  the  greatest  amount  the  expenses  of 
collection.  As  to  the  measure  recom- 
mended by  his  Majesty  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament — namely,  the  appointment 
of  a  Regency — it  is  one  which  I,  in  com- 
mon with  other  noble  Lords,  urged  your 
Lordships  to  consider  in  the  last  Session. 
Of  that  measure  I  have  now  nothing  to 
say,  but  that  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
recommendation  contained  in  his  Majesty *s 
Speech,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  I  can  have  no  wish  but  that  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  made  that  will  ensure 
on  the  one  hand,  the  unity  and  efficiency 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  successor  to  the  Throne ,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  safe  succession  of 
the  minor,  placing  the  guardianship  in  those 
hands  which  nature  and  good  policy  point 
out.  With  respect  to  the  next  topic  alluded 
to,  1  have  no  objection  to  consider  it,  as 


recommended  by  tiie  noble  Marquis  who 
introduced  the  Address.  It  is  true,  as  the 
noble  Marquis  has  stated,  that  the  Speech  is 
understood  to  contain  the  sentiments  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  am  also  willing 
to  consider  the  recommendation  as  to  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  as  the 
act  of  his  Majesty  himself;  and  as  add- 
ing to  those  many  acts  of  spontaneous 
generosity  and  sincere  affection  for  his 
subjects  which  have  already  gained  for 
his  Majesty  the  hearts  of  his  people.  His 
Majesty  deserved  the  praise  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  measure ;  but  I  will  also 
give  his  Majesty's  Ministers  credit  for  their 
readiness  to  bring  forward  such  measures 
as  are  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  and  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Crown.  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge, with  the  noble  Marquis,  the  con- 
siderate disposition  in  hisMajesty  which  has 
induced  him  to  resign  wholly  to  Parlia- 
ment all  those  hereditary  revenues  such  as 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  the  West'-India 
Duties,  and  other  branches  of  casual 
revenue  which  belonged  to  the  Crown. 
But,  my  Lords,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  noble  Marquis  has  stated  the  matter, 
it  would  appear,  that  he  supposes  those 
revenues  to  be  the  private  property  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  the  Sovereign  has  a  right 
to  employ  them  as  he  pleases,  without 
reference  to  public  utility.  Against  any 
such  construction  it  is  my  duty  to  protest. 
Those  revenues  were  originally  given  to 
enable  his  Majesty  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  with  dignity  and 
effect ;  and  Parliament  in  contributmg  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List,  is  bound 
only  to  grant  so  much  as  may  supply  the 
deficiency  of  those  other  sources  of 
revenue.  I  do  not  mention  this,  my  Lords, 
with  any  view  to  detract  from  the  great 
condescention  of  his  Majesty,  but  to  pre- 
vent an  incorrect  principle,  such  as  that 
stated  by  the  noble  Marquis,  from  being 
adopted  by  the  House.  I  have  now,  my 
Lords,  gone  through  all  the  topics  of  the 
Speech  which  relate  to  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  I  must  proceed  to  not  the 
least  important,  though  the  least  noticed, 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech.  My  Lords, 
1  allude  to  that  part  or  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  in  which  our  doubtful  relations 
with  other  Powers  are  spoken  of*  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross-bench 
(Lord  Farnham)  as  to  the  necessity  of 
preparations :  but  I  do  not  agree  with' him 
in  supposing  that  there  is  any  necessity 
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for  Parliament  to  consider  preparations  for 
taking  up  arms.  I  do  not  look  for  defence 
to  augmented  establishments — to  an  in- 
creased army  and  navy — being  convinced 
that  such  precautions  will  bring  upon  us 
the  very  dangers  which  we  seek,  by  their 
adoption,'  to  avoid.  If  we  were  to  arm, 
ms  the  noble  Lord  has  intimated  we  should, 
and,  as  he  said,  all  Europe  was  arming, 
if  we  were  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  in,  all 
probability  one  short  month  would  not 
pass  without  our  being  involved  in  a  war 
with  France.  "  You  see,"  said  the  noble 
Lord,  the  •*  danger  around  you ;  the  storm 
is  in  the  horizon,  but  the  hurricane  ap- 
proaches. Begin  then  at  once  to  strengthen 
your  houses,  to  secure  your  windows,  and 
to  make  fast  your  doors."  But  the  mode 
in  which  this  must  be  done,  my  Lords,  is 
by  securing  the  affections  of  your  fellow- 
subjects,  and  by  redressing  their  griev- 
ances, and — my  Lords,  I  will  pronounce 
the  word — by  reforming  Parliament. 
Through  my  whole  life  I  have  advocated 
Reform,  and  I  have  thought  that,  if  it 
were  not  attended  to  in  time,  the  people 
would  lose  all  confidence  in  Parliament, 
and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  the  Constitution.  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  put  off  as  the  Catholic 
Question  was  put  off,  but  considered  in 
time,  so  that  measures  may  be  introduced 
by  which  gradual  Reform  can  be  effected 
without  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Whether  it  can  be  expected 
that  Ministers  will  bring  forward  such 
measures,  I  cannot  say ;  but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  if  they  do  not  bring  them  forward, 
and  carry  them  into  effect,  they  will  in 
time  be  pressed  by  this  question  as  they 
have  been  pressed  by  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  compelled  to 
yield  (o  expediency  what  they  refuse  to 
concede  upon  principle.  Perhaps,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life,  I  have  urged  this  ques- 
tion with  the  rashness  of  youth ;  but  I  have 
never  thought  that  Reform  should  be  insist- 
ed on  as  a  matter  of  popular  right,  nor  have 
I  ever  advocated  the  principle  of  universal 
saffrage,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  our 
institutions.  We  are  now  told,  that  every 
man  who  pays  taxes  has  a  right  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  Members  of  the  Lesisla- 
tore ;  we  are  told  more  than  that — we  are 
told  that  every  man  who  contributes  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by  his  labour 
has  a  right  to  vote;  we  are  told,  indeed, 
that  every  man  who  has  arrived  at  a  full 


age  is  entitled  to  this  privilege.  These 
are  principles  which  I  must  deny,  and 
claims  which  I  must  oppose.  The  right 
of  the  people  is  to  good  government ;  and 
that  is,  in  my  judgment,  inconsistent  with 
universal  suffrage  under  our  present 
institutions.  If  suffrage  be  the  right  of 
all  who  pay  a  certain  tax,  then  I  say,  that 
it  is  in  the  limit,  and  not  in  the  extension, 
of  that  privilege,  that  such  right  consists. 
I  say,  my  Lords,  that  preparation  ought  to 
be  made  to  revise  the  Constitution,  to 
extend  its  blessings,  and  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people,  to  ensure  their 
tranquillity,  and  to  confirm  their  confidence 
in  the  Legislature,  and  in  a  King  who 
only  lives  for  the  good  of  his  subjects. 
But  I  do  not  agree  in  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross- 
bench  (Lord  Famham).  With  respect  to 
France,  I  approve  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
occurred,  although  no  one  will  say  that  I 
would  hold  out  inducements  to  rebellion. 
My  Lords,  I  know  that  all  Revolutions 
are  evils  in  themselves,  and  1  regret  that 
what  has  passed  was  necessary.  For  the 
peace  of  Europe,  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  family  which  has  been  expelled  from 
the  Throne,  I  regret  that  Charles  10th 
could  not  have  made  up  his  mind  to  concur 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  to  act  faithfully 
upon  the  Charter  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain,  and  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  people  to  that  good  government, 
without  which,  tranquillity  and  allegiance 
cannot  be  expected  from  them.  My  Lords, 
if  Revolution  could  be  rendered  necessary 
in  any  circumstances,  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  what  I  must  call  an  unjusti- 
fiable attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
As  an  Englishman,  owing  the  benefits 
which  I  at  present  enjoy  to  a  similar  mea- 
sure, similarly  provoked,  I  rejoice  in  the 
resistance  of  the  people  of  France  to  the 
attack  upon  their  liberties  ;  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  character  of  their  whole  conduct, 
from  the  first  moment  when  resistance 
became  necessary  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
reigning  family.  In  such  a  cause  resist- 
ance was  necessary,  was  noble,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  heart-stirring  scene 
than  that  of  a  people  entering  upon  so 
holy  a  contest  with  courage  worthy  of  the 
cause,  and  using  victory,  when  achieved, 
with  such  unparalleled  moderation.  It  is 
gratifying,  that  in  their  resistance,  there 
has  not  yet  been  one  act  to  stain  the  purity 
of  their  patriotism.  In  the  Revolution 
which  has  been  forced  on  them,  no  blood 
C2 
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has  yet  been  shed  which  the  violence  of 
the  tyrants  themselves  did  not  render 
necessary.  God  grant  that  their  conduct 
may  continue  to  be  as  stainless.  I  believe 
there  is  no  friend  to  liberty  in  Europe  who 
would  not  be  gratiBed  if  mercy  were  ex- 
tended even  to  the  authors  of  those  mea- 
sures by  which  the  Revolution  was  pro- 
voked ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  proceed  in 
the  work  of  justice,  every  friend  to  freedom 
hopes  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  punishment  has  been  dic- 
tated by  a  thirst  of  vengeance.  The  j  ustice 
of  the  cause  of  the  people  was  proved  by 
the  moderation  of  their  conduct ;  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  what  has  been  so  happily 
begun  will  proceed  in  the  same  spirit.  I 
cordially  approve  of  the  ready  manner  in 
which  Ministers  recognized  tiie  new  go- 
vernment, and  I  hope  therefore  that  by  the 
union  of  the  two  countries,  holding  their 
liberties  by  the  same  means  and  on  the 
same  principles  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
be  maintained.  The  allusions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands occasion  some  exception  to  the  satis- 
faction which  I  have  received  from  other 
passages.  The  principle  of  our  benevo- 
lence to  those  States  should  be  that  of 
non-interference.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
understand  that  we  are  bound  to  interfere 
in  any  arrrangements  of  a  local  nature 
between  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries. 
If  I  have  not  misunderstood  the  noble 
Marquis  in  the  speech  which  he  made — 
with,  I  suppose,  a  knowledge  of  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  Ministers — he  has 
said,  that  we  are  interested  in  maintaining 
and  are  bound  to  maintain  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  has  been  settled  by  Treaties  to  which 
this  country  is  a  party  ;  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  we  are  so  bound.  As  for  those 
Treaties  themselves,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  acting  on 
them  now  would  contribute  to  its  pro- 
sperity and  peace.  Instead  of  acting  on 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  Europe, 
which  would  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  we  have  departed  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  formed  alliances  upon  principles 
of  confiscation  and  division,  in  accordance 
with  which  we  have  transferred  one  king- 
dom to  another,  without  regard  to  the 
sentiments  or  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  were  transferred.  From  the  first 
moment,  those  transfers  have  never  allowed 
to  Europe  an  hour's  security.    No  man 


can  more  regret  than  I  do  the  separation 
of  Flanders  from  Holland :  and  in  this 
view  I  cannot  disapprove  of  the  intimation 
conveyed  in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  if  the 
mediation  alluded  to  be  conducted  in  a 
proper  manner,  in  concert  with  France, 
so  as  to  effect  a  new  and  amicable  settle- 
ment'of  the  country.  But  I  imagine  that, 
after  the  excitement  of  the  animosities 
which  now  actuate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries,  they  cannot  again  be 
united  but  by  means  the  most  vicious  and 
unjust,  and  by  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
country  to  act — that  is,  the  principle  of 
non-interference.  I  should  certainly  be 
happy  to  see  those  two  countries  identified 
under  one  government,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
that  this  can  now  beefTected  by  any  means 
short  of  a  force  capable  of  overwhelming 
the  resisting  party,  and  against  the  em- 
ployment of  such  a  force,  I  for  one,  shall 
always  strongly  protest.  These  are  my 
views ;  and  they  are  enforced  with  a 
reasoning  more  powerful  than  I  am  capable 
of  advancing,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
noble  friend  of  mine,  dated  1 9th  May,  1818, 
from  which  I  shall,  with  your  Lordships' 
permission,  read  an  extract: — 

"  Netherlands. — The  only  change  of 
importance  which  Lord  Castlereagh  made 
in  the  project  sketched  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1805,  was,  to  give  the  Netherlands  to 
Holland  instead  of  Prussia.  Whether  the 
original  plan  was  a  good  one  may  be 
doubted ;  but  the  merit  of  the  alteration 
is  still  more  equivocal.  A  proposition  of 
joining  the  Netherlands  to  Holland  was 
made  to  William  3rd,  but  he  rejected  it, 
says  Burnet,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence of  religious  opinions ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  acted  with  his  usual  knowledgpe 
and  judgment.  The  Belgians  require  their 
government  to  be  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
and  intolerant;  the  Dutch  wish  no  less 
for  a  Protestant  King  and  general  tolera- 
tion. Nor  is  this  the  only  difference — ^the 
Belgians  wish  the  land  to  be  free  from  taxes, 
the  Dutch  will  hear  of  no  duties  upon 
commerce.  The  Belgians  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  French  language ;  the 
Dutch  will  not  be  governed  except  in 
Dutch.  The  Belgians  despise  the  Dutch 
as  a  covetous,  unpolished,  unfeelingpeople; 
the  Dutch  despise  the  Belgians  as  an 
ignorant,  stupid,  and  bigotted  race.  The 
Belgians,  in  fact,  wish  to  return  to  the 
French  government,  and  in  the  scramble 
for  the  patronage  of  the  combined  CrowUi 
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they  are  not  able  to  contend  with  the 
superior  ability  and  information  of  their 
neighbours.  In  1816,  of  eight  Ministers 
of  State,  only  one  was  a  Belgian ;  of 
twenty-eight  diplomatic  agents,  one ;  of 
eighty-five  Generals,  sixteen,  &c. ;  so 
that  of  169  of  the  first  employments  of 
government,  the  Belgians  had  only  thirty 
Add  to  this  that  the  Belgians  are  obliged 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  interest  of  the  Dutch 
debt,  and  the  repairs  of  the  Dutch  dykes. 
It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  amongst 
the  discontents  which  this  arrangement 
has  occasioned,  the  government  cannot 
hold  a  very  steady  course.  The  sovereign 
authority  is  exercised,  neither  with  the 
youthful  vigour  of 'a  new,  nor  the  pre- 
scriptive majesty  of  an  old  government. 
And  what  shall  we  say  to  this  limited 
Monarchy,  in  which  the  King,  by  his  first 
act,  abolished  Trial  by  Jury,  and  named 
bis  own  Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  Or  to  a 
Parliament,  of  which  the  members  rail  at 
one  another  in  different  languages? 
Where  a  Belgian  deputy,  who  proposes  a 
financial  question,  is  completely  foiled  by 
the  unintelligible  reply  of  a  Dutch  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer?  Where  one 
half  of  the  House  do  not  understand  the 
other  half  till  they  see  their  speeches 
translated  in  the  newspaper  of  the  following 
day  ?  If  the  internal  government  of  this 
country  wants  stability,  its  external  situa- 
tion is  not  more  secure.  Flanders,  said 
Sir  William  Temple,  is  not  of  a  size  to 
support  a  large  army,  nor  of  a  figure  to  be 
defended  by  a  small  one.  The  union  with 
Holland  has  not  added  much  to  its  mili- 
tary strength.  The  Dutch  force  is  chiefly 
naval,  and  the  Colonies  require  a  large 
number  of  troops.  The  present  army  of 
the  kingdom  consists  of  40,000  regulars,  and 
60,000  militia.  Even  with  the  additions 
which  may  be  made  in  the  time  of  war, 
they  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
garrison  the  fortresses.  If  the  French 
were  to  invade  Belgium,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  to  meet  them  with  an  army 
in  the  field.  Austria  and  Spain  would  no 
longer  empty  their  treasures  to  support 
Flanders.  The  only  power  from  which 
money  and  men  could  be  expected  would 
be  England.  So  that,  after  paying  to  build 
the  fortresses,  we  should  have  to  pay  for 
defending  them — perhaps,  too,  against  the 
inhabitants.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  two 
nations,  possessing^no  ^natural  attraction, 
but  rather  a  very  great  repulsion,  to  each 
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other,  pounded  together  in  the  great  mortar 
of  the  chemists  of  Vienna.  What  is  to 
result  from  the  mixture  of  two  equal  parts 
of  Catholic  bigotry  and  Protestant  free- 
dom— of  land  and  commerce — of  French 
and  Dutch — of  polished  stupidity  and 
vulgar  talent — of  natural  servility  and 
ancient  love  of  freedom,  no  man  can 
guess.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  one  of  the  parts  will  fly  off  as  soon  as 
it  can  join  any  foreign  matter.  And  this 
is  the  kingdom  which  is  considered  by  all 
foreigners  as  raised  out  of  deference  to 
England,  at  the  special  demand  of  Lord 
Castlereagh !" 

My  Lords,  from  the  considerations  ex- 
pressed in  that  extract,  I  object  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  allusion  to  Belgium 
is  introduced  in  the  Address.  If  it  went 
no  further  than  to  lament  the  unhappy 
occurrence  in  that  country,  I  should  not 
offer  any  objection  to  its  adoption  in  our 
answer  to  his  Majesty's  Speech.  But  it 
makes  us  go  further.  We  are  made  to 
decide  between  the  two  parties,  and  to 
pronounce  a  direct  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  to- 
wards their  enlightened  government. 
This  is  language  directly  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  non-interference.  We  speak 
of  the  Belgians  as  "  revolted  subjects  ;" 
and  as  revolted  subjects,  they  would  be 
considered  to  deserve  punishment.  Is  the 
noble  Duke,  then,  prepared  to  bring 
matters  to  this  issue  ?  If  he  be  so,  I  trust 
this  House  will  not  sanction  such  inter- 
ference. What,  then,  will  he  do,  should 
he  be  compelled  to  leave  them  as  they 
are?  If,  after  this  judgment  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  two  parties,  he  should  be- 
come a  mediator,  can  he  expect  to  be  con- 
sidered impartial  ?  Would  he  not  natu- 
rally be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  whom  he  should  offer 
himself  to  settle  their  disputes?  But 
should  the  transactions  in  Belgium  come 
to  the  issue,  which  I  think  not  only  the 
most  likely,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  desira- 
ble, at  present,  for  the  interest  of  this 
country — should  Belgium,  I  say,  be  form- 
ed into  an  independent  State,  in  what  re- 
lation shall  we  stand  to  that  country,  to 
which  we,  this  night,  in  the  language  of  the 
Address,  express  our  hostility  ?  Against 
that  expression  I  feel  bound,  my  Lords, 
to  protest,  as  impolitic  and  unjust ;  and  I 
believe  that,  if  the  Duke  apply  to  France 
for  her  co-operation  in  interference,  on  the 
principles  implied  in  that  part    of  the 
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Address,  he  will  find  France  soon  falling* 
off  from  the  negotiation,  and  his  measure 
leading  to  the  result  which  it  is  his  wish  to 
avoid.     My  Lords,  it  was  also  with  regret 
that  I  heard  the  allusion  made  to  the  re- 
cognition of  Don  Miguel.     I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  here  of  the  private  character  of 
that  Prince,  but  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
posed recognition  of  his  authority  in  Por- 
tugal consistent  with  a  Statesman-like  view 
of  our  relations  with  that  country.     Our 
original  situation,  certainly,  with  respect 
to  Don  Miguel,  was  by  no  means  the  same 
as  at  present.     We  have  lately  recognised 
a  new  government  in  France,  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  in  the  other  country  (Portugal) 
also  a  government,  existing  now  for  some 
time,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the 
people,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  when  it 
may  be  proper  to  recognise  it.     but  in  the 
passage  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
alluding  to  such  recognition,  there  is  some- 
thing which  1  do  not  understand.     The 
recognition  is  made  to  depend  on  the  pass- 
ing of  an  amnesty.  I  understood  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  wished  to  justify  a  measure  which 
was  complained  of  in  this  House,  that 
'*  non-interference  was  the  principle,  and 
intervention  the  exception.'*     Now,  I  will 
ask  him,  how  he  can  reconcile  that  princi- 
ple of  non-interference  with  making  this 
amnesty  the  condition  of  the  proposed 
recognition  of  Don  Miguel  ?     If  he  do  so, 
is  he  prepared  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of 
that  condition  ?     For  my  part,  my  Lords, 
I  should  certainly  rejoice  to  see  the  Mar- 
quis of  Palmella  and  his  virtuous  fellow- 
sufferers  restored  to  their  country  and  to 
their  estates ;  but,  I  must  ask  the  noble 
Duke,  if  this  amnesty  be  made  the  con- 
dition on  which  we  recognise  Don  Mig^iel 
— and  if,  on  the  faith  of  that  condition, 
the   noble   Duke's  companions   in  arms, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  attempting  to 
establish   the   liberty  of   Spain,    should 
return  to  their  own  country,  would  this 
promise  of  Don  Miguel  be  faithfully  ob- 
served ?     If  faith  be  not  kept  with  the  re- 
turned exiles — if  Palmella  and  the  others 
be  seized  on  their  return,  what  then  will 
follow?     Are  we  bound  to  maintain  the 
amnesty,  to  the  promise  of  which  we  are 
made  a  party  ?    Are  we  bound  to  go  to 
war  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it?  Such 
interference  is  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
on  which  nations  have  ever  acted.     As 
yet  we  bav9  Meo  nothing  to  encourage  the 


expectation  of  this  amnesty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  last  that  we  have  heard  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  Prince  (Don 
Miguel),  was  his  seizure  of  the  wires  and 
children  of  those  adherents  of  Donna 
Maria  who  were  not  accompanied  in  exile 
by  their  families.  Before  I  conclude,  I 
should  wish,  with  your  Lordships'  indul- 
gence, to  recapitulate  by  stating,  that  in 
respect  to  what  has  happened  in  France,  I 
rejoice  in  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
people  to  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the 
family  which  they  have  expelled;  I  tmsti 
into  whatever  negotiations  his  Majesty's 
Government  may  resolve  to  engage  for  the 
new  settlement  of  Belgium,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  will  be  stnctly 
adhered  to.  I  regret  the  distress — the 
existence  of  which  in  this  country  cannot 
be  denied,  and  I  am  satisfied  uiat  this 
House  is  disposed  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  relieving  it.  With  respect  to 
Ireland,  I  concur  altogether  in  the  senti* 
ments  expressed  by  the  noble  Duke  who 
sits  near  me ;  and  although,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  give  my  sanction  to 
the  Address,  I  conceive  that  I  fulfil  my 
duty  in  offering  it  no  opposition. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  was 
in  hopes,  judging  from  the  first  part  of  the 
noble  Earl's  Speech,  that  he  should  only 
have  had  to  congratulate  their  Lordships 
on  the  sentiments  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  delivered  in  commenting  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's speech,  and  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  noble  Duke.  The 
sentiments  of  the  noble  Earl  did  him  the 
highest  honour,  and  became  the  rank 
which  he  ought  to  hold  in  the  country  as  a 
statesman.  They  did  equal  honour  to  bis 
heart  and  head,  and  he  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) congratulated  the  House  on  their 
expression,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  agree  with  what  bad 
fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  upon  all  the 
points  he  had  touched  upon.  The  noUe 
Earl  ended  his  speech  with  some  observa- 
tions relative  to  Portugal,  and  he  would 
commence  by  answering  them.  He  begged 
the  House  to  recollect  how  freouently  his 
late  Majesty  had  stated  to  Parliament  the 
inconvenience  felt  in  this  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Portugal ;  how  fre- 
quently his  late  Majesty  had  stated  his 
wish  to  re-establish  those  relations;  how 
anxiously  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  two 
branches  of  the  House  of  Braganz^ ;  and 
how  frequently!  as  he  repeatedly  tdd  tli^ 
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House,  he  had  negociated  on  the  subject. 
Having  failed  in  his  negotiationi  to  brin^ 
about  the  desired  union,  his  Majesty 
adopted  other  measures,  with  a  view  to 
remove  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
benefit  his  subjects ;  and  the  Royal  Speech 
informed  the  House,  that  there  were  now 
hopes  of  effecting  these  objects  at  an  early 
opportunity.  As  long  as  there  existed  a 
government  in  Portugal,  keeping  a  large 
portion  of  the  talent  and  property  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  exile,  his  Majesty 
could  not  recognize  a  government  so  cir- 
cumstanced, without  endangering  our 
safety  and  honour.  An  amnesty,  there- 
fore, which  would  permit  the  return  of  the 
exiled  party,  and  guarantee  their  security, 
had  been  long  recommended,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  at  length  intending 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  his  Majesty  con- 
ceived the  great  difficulty  to  be  removed, 
and  had  expressed  his  intention  to  recog- 
niie  that  government.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  **  Shall  we  be  bound  to  go  to  war  to 
carry  into  execution  that  amnesty  ?**  That 
did  not  follow  by  any  means,  and  the  noble 
Earl  would  see,  from  the  expressions  used 
in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  and  from  the  ob- 
servations he  had  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships, that  we  should  not  be  bound  to  go 
to  war  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any 
part  of  the  engagement.  We  should  be 
bound  to  interfere,  in  every  possible  way 
short  of  actual  war,  to  prevent  a  violation 
of  the  amnesty.  'Such  an  interference 
was  very  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
designs  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  and 
was  perfectly  justifiable.  Although  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  approve  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Portuguese  government,  and 
of  the  renewal  of  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  country,  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  noble  Earl  approved  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  this  Government  with  respect 
to  Frunce,  and  he  begged  to  assure  the 
House,  in  answer  to  what  the  noble  Lord 
said,  questioning  whether  or  not  it  was  our 
intention  to  proceed  in  the  same  spirit  as 
we  had  begun,  and  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangements  with  France  with  good 
faith,  that  these  arrangements  never  would 
have  been  made  if  it  was  not  intended  to 
carry  them  faithfully  into  effect.  When 
the  Government  of  this,  country  saw  the 
new  government  of  France  established, 
his  Majesty  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  acknowledging  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  such  arrange- 
venti  would  be  made,  in  addition  to  those 


already  made,  as  would  conduce  to  the 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  that  coun* 
try,  and  the  lasting  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  The  noble  Earl  had  thought 
proper  to  find  fault  with  the  expressions 
used  in  the  Speech  with  reference  to  the 
government  of  the  king  of  the  Nether* 
lands ;  and  the  noble  Earl  observed,  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  mentioned 
one  single  subject  of  complaint  made  by 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  to  their 
sovereign,  though  those  complaints  had 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  had  become 
matters  of  history,  and  were  well  known 
to  the  king.  But  though  this  were  the 
case,  was  his  Majesty,-— the  ally,  the  close 
ally  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, — in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  that  sove- 
reign, to  mention  what  had  occurred 
among  his  subjects  as  anything  but  a  re- 
volt against  his  authority  ?  How  could 
his  Majesty  do  otherwise  than  treat  the 
convulsions  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
territory  of  his  close  and  near  ally,  but  as 
a  revolt  against  his  legal  and  established 
government?  The  noble  Lord  had  no 
doubt  read,  in  the  daily  publications,  the 
full  history  of  the  transactions.  They 
commencea,  it  was  well  known,  in  nothing 
but  a  riot.  The  troops  were  eventually 
overpowered  by  those  who  had  revolted, 
under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  that 
riot,  and  for  which  purpose  they  had 
ostensibly  armed  themselves,  though  they 
eventually  turned  their  arms  against  the 
royal  authority.  The  complaints  of  the 
revolters  against  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands were,  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely 
nothing.  Of  what  did  they  complain? 
The  first  object  they  found  fault  with  was 
the  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
existence  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  a  person  named  Van 
Maanen,  who,  however,  was  actually  out 
of  office  at  the  time  when  the  complaints 
against  him  were  made.  The  other  com- 
plaints were  of  supposed  or  real  griev- 
ances, of  a  partial  nature,  and  the  result  of 
local  regulations.  In  fact,  it  was  very 
well  known, — and  he  appealed  to  every 
noble  Lord  who  heard  him,  whether  he  was 
not  correct  in  saying  it, — that  no  complaint 
whatever  was  made  against  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  personally,  or  against 
his  administration  of  the  government,  or 
(with  one  exception)  against  those  to 
whom  he  had  confided  the  functions  of 
official  duties,  until  the  revolters  had  at* 
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tained  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and 
began  to  aim  at  what,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  had  not  contemplated.     What,  then, 
he  again  asked,  was  his  Majesty  the  king 
of  England,   in  speaking  of  his  ally,  to  . 
enter  into  these  complaints,  or  would  it 
have  been  proper  in  him  to  have  even 
alluded  to  the  subject?     He  could  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  course  would 
in  every  respect  have  been  unadvisable. 
And  he  would  ask,  what  did  the  king  of 
the   Netherlands  do   upon  his   receiving 
these  complaints  ?     Had  he  not  pursued 
the  strict  course  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  : 
constitution  of  the  country  ?  and  had  he 
not  subsequently  acted  in  rigid  conformity 
to  his  relations  with  other  Powers  ?     Im- 
mediately   the    complaints    were    made 
known  to  him,  the  King  had*  assembled 
the  States  General :    he  had   assembled 
that  body  in  which  was  constitutionally 
vested  the  right  and  power  to  remedy  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  a  portion  of 
his  subjects.     He  proposed  as  a  question 
for  their  consideration,  what  were  termed 
the     greatest    grievances, — namely,    the 
union  between  the  two  parts  of  the  country: 
he   laid   before  them   the  wish    of   one 
portion  of  his  subjects  to   dissolve  that 
union,    as   far  as  the  administration  of 
the    government     was    concerned  ;  *  and 
finally,  he  proposed  to  them  the  question 
of  revoking  certain  laws  that  were  ob- 
noxious   to    his   subjects.       Would    his 
Majesty  the  king  of  England  have  done 
common  justice  to  his  ally,  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands, — did  justice  from   one 
friendly  Sovereign  to  another  require  that 
he  should  not  assume  that  his  conduct, 
previously  to  the  revolt,  had  been  that  of 
a  wise  and  good  sovereign,  and  that  he 
wished  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  remedy  the  grievances  complained  of? 
What  his  Majesty  the  king  of  England  had 
said,  was  merely  that  he  lamented  that  those 
measures  had  not  produced   satisfactory 
results.     The  noble  Lord,  after  comment- 
ing upon  the  Speech   from  the  Throne, 
and  upon  what  he  conceived  were  the 
views  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  had 
asked,  was  it  possible  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  could  be  a  just  and  im- 
partial mediator,  when  it  had,  in  fact,  pro- 
nounced a  sentence    against  one  of  the 
parties  ?     He  would   say,   that  even   the 
parties  themselves  could  not  and  would 
not  deny  the  fact  which    he   had   just 
stated,  nor  would  they  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  the  interpretation  which  he  put 


upon  his  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  Belgians  did,  in  point  of  fact,  revolt, 
and  that  is  what  his  Majesty  said  in  his 
Speech.  He  would  add  nothing  further* 
upon  this  topic,  but  proceed  to  another 
part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  in  whibh 
he  alluded  to  the  treaties  by  which  this 
country  was  bound  in  her  relations  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  first  was  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  signed  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
year  1814,  and  by  which  the  provinces, 
commonly  called  Belgium,  were  conceded 
and  agreed  to  be  joined  to  the  united 
provinces  of  Holland,  with  a  view  to  form 
a  sovereignty  under  the  government  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  Treaty  of  1814,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  king  of 
Holland,  by  each  of  the  four  Powers  which 
had  made  Uie  Treaty  with  France.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  noble  Lord  that  this 
arrangement  was  recorded  in  the  treaty 
of  the  Eight  Articles,  and  that  this  Treaty 
referred  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  were  to  be  made  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  four  contracting  Powers 
were  bound  by  that  Treaty  in  the  present 
case.  It  made  over  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  the  whole  of  Belgium,  who 
received  it  according  to  the  arrangements 
of  that  Treaty,  by  which  all  parties  were  to 
be  strictly  bound.  Could  it  be  contended 
that  any  thing  which  had  since  occurred, 
or  that  any  thing  in  the  present  position 
of  affairs,  could  alter  the  obligations  or 
destroy  the  powers  of  that  Treaty  ?  Sub- 
sequently to  the  arrangements  of  which  he 
had  been  speaking,  d^e  Treaty  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  record,  and  a  basis  of 
negotiation  in  the  acts  of  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  and  in  fact,  the  acts  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Eight  Articles  was  an  appendix  to 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  the  King 
of  France  became  a  contracting  party. 
The  Treaty  had,  therefore,  received  every 
possible  sanction  and  ratification,  and 
France  had  become  a  party  to  all  the 
arrangements  under  it  which  referred  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  could  dis- 
solve this  union  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  kingdom  of  himself,  and  without 
consulting  those  who  made  the  Treaty,  or 
desiring  their  consent  to  the  dissolution. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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five  Powers  which  had  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  would  claim  their  indisputable 
right  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  future 
explanation  of  the  articles.  England 
could  not  attempt  to  pacify  the  parties 
alone.  France  could  not  singly  make  the 
attempt ;  nor  could  any  other  Power  use 
an  effort  to  pacify  or  reconcile  existing 
differences  alone ;  the  object  must  be 
attempted  by  all  the  parties  in  concert, 
and  Uiat  concert,  whatever  the  arrange- 
ments were,  must  include  France.  That 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing a  pacification  he  did  not  deny,  but  he 
hoped  to  get  the  better  of  them.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention whatever  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers — that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
Power  whatever — to  interfere  by  means  of 
arms  with  the  arrangements  respecting  the 
Netherlands.  The  desire  of  his  Majesty, 
and  of  every  othet^ party  concerned,  was  to 
settle,  if  possible,  every  point  by  means  of 
negotiation,  and  by  negotiation  alone. 
He  hoped  that  the  negotiations  between 
the  dififerent  Powers  would  make  arrange- 
ments, as  stated  in  the  Speech,  which 
would  be  compatible  with  the  welfare  of 
both  parties  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
safety  of  Europe.  Before,  however,  he 
finished  with  this  subject,  he  must  beg  to 
make  one  observation  upon  a  very  extra- 
ordinary assertion  made  by  the  noble  Earl. 
The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  of  1814  had  not  tended  to  secure, 
which  was  its  object^  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  but  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  future  wars.  Unfortunately  for  the 
noble  Lord's  assertion,  as  far  as  experience 
had  as  yet  proved  the  effects  of  the 
Treaty,  directly  the  reverse  had  been  the 
case.  Since  the  Treaty  of  1 8 1 4,  there  had 
been  the  longest  general  peace,  he  believed, 
ever  known  in  Europe — a  peace  of  six- 
teen years,  uninterrupted  only  by  the 
return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba  in  1815. 
This  would  show,  that  by  common  con- 
ciliation and  management,  the  country 
woold  get  over  the  present  difficulties 
as  it  had  got  over  others ;  and  the  course 
necessary  to  pursue  was,  to  make  the 
general  mterests  of  the  different  Powers  of 
Europe  compatible  with  the  good  govern- 
ment and  welfare  of  their  people.  He 
shoold  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  noble  ' 
Earl's  speech  to  which  he  confessed  he 
adverted  with  considerable  pain,  because  , 


it  broached  a  discussion  which  he  had 
hoped  might  have  been  avoided  till  a 
future  period.  The  noble  Lord  upon  the 
cross-bench  (Farnham)  had  been  pleased 
to  refer  to  a  discussion  of  a  former  period, 
and  to  connect  it  with  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  of  which  he  seemed  disposed  to 
make  an  immediate  question.  The  noble 
Earl  had  given  colour  in  some  degree  to 
the  noble  Lord's  statements  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  this  country  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  With  respect 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  he  would  only 
observe,  that  that  repeal  was  objected  to  in 
the  strongest  manner  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite:  it  was  objected  to  by  all  the 
noble  Duke's  friends  in  Ireland  ;  it  was 
objected  to  by  all  the  landed  proprietors 
of  Ireland,  by  a  very  great  majority  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  by  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland;  and  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  unanimous  voice  of  that 
House, and  equally  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  other,  with,  perhaps,  only  one  ex- 
ception. That  was  the  case  at  preseiit, 
but  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
great  measure  of  emancipation,  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  alluded,  had  not  been 
carried  ?  The  House  well  knew  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  every  class 
in  Ireland  had  desired  to  see  the  Catholics 
restored  to  all  their  civil  rights.  The 
House  well  knew  that  a  great  majority 
of  its  Members,  as  well  as  a  great 
majority  of  the  other  House,  had  been 
equally  desirous  of  effecting  that  object : 
it  well  knew  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  and  growing  intellect  of  the  country 
had  ardently  wished  for  the  measure,  and 
would  any  noble  Lord  now  contend,  that 
the  Government  did  not  stand  on  firmer 
and  better  ground,  with  respect  to  the 
Union,  than  if  the  Catholic  Question  had 
not  been  carried  ?  He,  therefore,  really 
did  not  see  the  advantage  of  repeating 
against  him  the  reproach  of  his  having 
given  way  upon  that  question  from  motives 
of  fear.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  in- 
fluenced, even  in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
any  such  motive.  He  had  given  way,  if 
it  could  be  termed  given  way,  solely  be- 
cause the  interests  of  the  country  required 
it.  He  had  urged  the  question  upon  views 
of  policy,  and  expediency,  and  of  justice ; 
upon  these  grounds  he  now  justified  the 
measure,  and  upon  these  grounds  he  ever 
would  defend  his  conduct.  The  noble 
Lord  must  forgive  him  for  saying  that 
much  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland  must 
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be  attributed  to  the  manDer  in  which  the 
Catholic  Question  had  been  opposed; 
whereas  the  noble  Lord  would  lay  all  the 
erils  of  Ireland  to  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  had  done  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  c<mciliate  and  ap- 
pease the  people  of  that  country,  and  to 
heal  those  passions  and  lessen  the  di- 
visions by  which  they  had  been  distracted 
previously  to  the  successful  termination  of 
the  Catlwlic  Question.  It  was  not  his 
duty,  and  it  was  far  frcMn  his  inclination  to 
cast  imputations  upon  any  man,  but  still 
be  was  bound  in  fairness  to  say,  that  if 
his  Majest/s  Government  had  been 
properly  supported  upon  that  question — if 
it  had  been  supported  as  vehemently  as  it 
had  been  opposed — if  in  its  efforts  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Ireland  it  had  not  been 
thwarted— that  country  would  now  have 
been  in  a  very  different  state.  The  noble 
Lord  and  the  noble  Duke  had  com- 
plained of  the  excessive  poverty  of  Ireland. 
No  man,  either  in  that  country  or  in 
this,  could  be  more  painfully  aware  than 
he  was  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Irish,  and  of  the  great  inconvenience  and 
danger  to  the  empire,  resulting  from  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  lower  orders, — no 
person  could  be  more  sensible  of  all  this 
than  he  who  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  House ;  but  he  must  beg  the  noble 
Lord  to  reOect,  that  it  was  not  by  com- 
ing to  that  House,  and  by  talking  to  their 
Lordships  of  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
that  the  poor  could  be  relieved,  or  that  the 
evils  resulting  from  that  poverty  could  be 
remedied.  If  they  wished  to  tranquillise 
Ireland,  the  way  was,  to  persuade  those 
who  had  money  to  buy  estates  and  settle 
in  that  country,  and  to  employ  their  capital 
in  its  improvement.  By  transferring  capital 
to  Ireland,  and  exciting  industry  there, 
tliey  would  soon  change  the  state  of  the 
case.  If  persons  of  estate  and  property 
in  that  country  would  reside  in  it  and 
spend  their  incomes  there,  they  would  do 
more  to  tranquillize  it  than  all  the  mea- 
sures which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  could  i 
adopt.  He  would  now  advert  to  a  part  of 
the  discussion  of  that  night,  in  allusion  to 
a  portion  of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  upon  a 
subject  which  gave  him  very  great  pain,  he 
alluded  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  j 
outrages  there  committed.  He  certainly  ; 
could  not  help  agreeing  with  a  noble  I 
Marquis  (Camden)  who  had  spoken  early  i 
in  the  debate,  that  the  outragea  of  which  J 


that  county  had  been  the  scene,  were  not 
to  be  attributed  to  distress;  for ata period 
when  the  population  of  the  country  had 
unquestionably  been  exposed  to  greater 
severities  of  condition  such  scenes  of  out* 
rage  had  not  taken  place.  He  should 
imagine  that  the  outrages  were  carried  on 
by  two  different  classes  of  people.  Some 
of  the  offences  had  been  committed  by  a 
class  which  was  always  disposed  to  break 
machines,  which  they  thought  (and  cer- 
tainly rightly  thought)  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  throw  them  out  of  work,  although 
they  did  not  see  that,  eventnaUy,  ma- 
chinery created  an  additional  demand  for 
labour  and  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  But  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
there  was  another  class  of  persona  who 
burnt  and  destroyed  property  without  any 
visible  motive  whatever.  Of  what  were 
the  causes  of  these  recent  outrages,  how- 
ever, the  Ministers  knew  no  more  than 
the  gentry  and  magistracy  of  the  county 
had  told  them.  They  were  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  help  the 
gentry  and  magistrates  of  the  county  to 
discover  the  causes,  and  they  were  giving 
them  every  assistance  they  required  U>  put 
the  law  in  force,  snd  to  put  down  tke  dis- 
turbances as  quickly  as  possible.^  This 
subject  brought  him  to  what  noble* Lords 
had  said  respecting  the  putt'mg  the  country 
in  a  state  to  overcome  the  evils  likely  to 
result  from  the  late  disturbances  in  France. 
The  noble  Earl  had  alluded  to  the  pro- 
priety of  effecting  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  noble  Earl  had,  however,  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not 
prepared  with  any  measure  of  reform,  and 
he  could  have  no  scruple  in  saying^  that  his 
Majesty's  Giovemment  was  as  totally  unpre- 
pared with  any  plan  asthe  noble  Lord.  Nay, 
he,  on  his  own  part,  would  go  further,  and 
say,  that  he  had  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
measure  up  to  tbe  present  moment  which 
could  in  any  degree  satisfy  his  mind  that 
the  state  of  the  representation  could  be 
improved,  or  be  rendered  more  satisfactory 
to  the  country  at  large  than  at  the  present 
moment.  He  would  not,  however,  at 
such  an  unseasonable  time,  enter  upoa 
the  subject,  or  excite  discussion,  but  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  declare  unequivo- 
cally what  were  his  sentiments  upon  it. 
He  was  fully  convinced  that  the  country 
possessed  at  the  present  moment  a  Le- 
gislature which  answered  all  the  good 
purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  LegisUture  aver 
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had  answered  in  any  country  whatever. 
He  would  go  further  and  say,  that  the 
L^^lature  and  the  system  of  representa- 
tion possessed  the  full  and  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  country — deservedly  pos- 
sessed that  confidence — and  the  discussions 
in  the  Legislature  had  a  very  great  influence 
over  the  opinions  of  the  country.  He 
would  go  still  further  and  say,  that  if  at 
the  present  moment  he  had  imposed  upon 
bim  the  duty  of  forming  a  Legislature  for 
any  country,  and  particularly  for  a  country 
like  this,  in  possession  of  great  property  of 
various  descriptions,  he  did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  he  could  form  such  a  Legisla- 
ture as  they  possessed  now,  for  the  nature 
of  man  was  incapable  of  reaching  such 
excellence  at  once ;  but  his  great  endea- 
vour would  be,  to  form  some  description  of 
legislature  which  would  produce  the  same 
results.  The  representation  of  the  people 
at  present  contamed  a  large  body  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  and  in  which 
the  landed  interests  had  a  preponderating 
influence.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  was  not  only  not  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this 
nature,  but  he  would  at  once  declare  that 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long  as  he 
held  any  station  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty 
to  resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by 
others. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con.,  and 
on  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  House  should  go 
up  with  it,  and  present  it  to  his  Majesty 
on  the  following  day. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  WelUng- 
tiMi,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  of  Privileges, 
and  of  Committees  on  Public  and  such 
Private  Bilb  as  should  be  committed  in 
the  House.  The  noble  Duke  took  that 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
ability  and  industry  with  which  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  these  situations  on  former  occasions. 


0*m0  •  *'#i»»*#^- 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  November  2. 

The  Speaker  was  summoned  at  two 
o'clock  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  his  Majecty's  Speech 
delivered  from  the  Throne,   Accompanied 


by  about  200  Members,  he  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  his  return  in- 
timated his  intention  to  take  the  6hair  at 
three  o'clock  in  order  to  allow  Members  to 
be  sworn,  and  that  public  business  would 
be  proceeded  with  at  four  o'clock. — ^At 
four  o'clock  accordingly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  first  reading 
of  the  Clandestine  Outlawries  BilL 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

[It  is  usual,  in  order  to  preserve  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Commons,  to  do  whatever 
business  they  please  before  taking  the 
King's  Speech  into  consideration,  to  move 
some  unimportant  measure,  which  this  Bill 
is.] 

Parliamentary  Reforh.]  The 
usual  Sessional  Orders  were  read. 
On  the  Motion  that  they  be  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  not  allow 
the  opportunity  which  that  question  pre- 
sented, to  pass  over  without  giving  notice 
of  his  intention,  on  that  day  fortnight,  to 
bring:  the  great  question  of  a  Reform  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  fully 
under  consideration.  He  thought  it  right 
to  take  the  opportunity  which  that  notice 
gave  him,  to  disavow,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  deliberate  manner,  certain  plans  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  had  lately 
and  sedulously,  without  any  good  motive 
that  he  could  ascertain,  been  ascribed  to 
him.  Those  plans,  and  all  the  plans  of  a 
limited,  and  bounded  nature  of  reform,  of 
which  only  he  was  said  to  be  disposed  to 
be  the  advocate,  he  begged  now  fully  to 
say,  were  not  his,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
At  the  time  he  formerly  alluded  to  the 
subject,  he  had  distinctly  stated  when  they 
were  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  that 
they  had  his  assent ;  but  he  qualified 
that  assent  by  declaring  tliat  he  looked 
to  them  merely  as  part  and  parcel  of 
that  larger  and  more  satisfactory  change 
in  the  representation,  which  had  become 
so  imperatively  necessary.  In  the  next 
place,  he  begged  to  deny  a  report  put 
forth  from  a  quarter  very  opposite  to  tnat 
of  the  other,  namely,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  favour  that  radical  sweeping  kind  of 
reformation  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved must  ultimately  end  in  something 
little  short  of  revolution.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  distinctly  stated  that  he  intended 
to  bottom  his  reform  on  the  ancient  days 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  plan  of  its  representative 
system.     Without  entering  into  detaila 
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which  he  felt  would  be  at  that  time  both 
irregular  and  incouvenient,  he  would 
merely  state,  that  the  whole  of  his  plan 
would  be  found  to  be  one  of  conciliation,  so 
as  to  combine  all  interests  and  all  opinions 
in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  its  state  of  original  purity.  He 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
all  classes  and  of  all  interests,  and  of  all 
opinions,  and  of  all  who  were  disposed  to 
go  even  the  shortest  way  with  him  in  the 
course  which  he  proposed,  and  to  repulse 
none  who  might  be  willing  to  admit,  that 
there  were  good  reasons  to  believe  the  re- 
presentative system  was  in  want  of  some 
reformation ;  for  it  was  reform,  not  change, 
that  he  had  in  contemplation.  He  had 
only  to  add,  without  detaining  the  House 
any  longer,  that  he  intended  to  employ 
the  intervsd,  between  that  time  and  the 
day  of  his  bringing  forward  his  Motion,  in 
communicating  diligently  with  all  those 
who  held  opinions  of  different  degrees  on 
the  subject,  in  order  that  he  might,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  secure  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
great  questions  which  it  embraced.  One 
word,  however,  he  thought  it  now  neces- 
sary to  add,  with  respect  to  the  principle 
of  his  measure  and  that  was,  to  repeat  his 
declaration,  that  his  object  was  not  revolu- 
tion but  restoration — to  restore  the  repre- 
sentation to  that  state  in  which  it  ought  to 
be,  not  to  change  it  from  what  it  had 
been — to  repair,  not  to  pull  down. 
Sessional  Orders  adopted. 

Addkess  in  Answer  to  the  King's 
Speech.]  The  Speaker  informed  the 
House  that  he  had  procured  a  copy  of  the 
King's  Speech,  to  prevent  mistakes;  and 
he  would  read  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House. 

On  the  Speech  being  read, — [for  which 
see  ante,  p.  1315.] 

Lord  Grimstone  rose  to  move  an  Address 
to  the  Crown  in  answer  to  the  Royal 
Speech.  In  rising  to  address  such  an 
Assembly,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  could  only  rely 
for  indulgence  on  the  kind  feeling  of  the 
House,  and  on  the  courtesy  of  those 
Members  in  particular,  who,  having  pre- 
ceded him  on  similar  occasions,  knew  the 
embarrassment  incidental  to  so  novel  a 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
aware  that  a  cause  like  that  confided  to 
his  hands  ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  talents  for  the  perform- 


ance of  the  task.  The  accession  of  the 
Sovereign  at  a  period  so  pregnant  with 
gpreat  events  abroad  and  at  home,  present- 
ed matter  for  interesting  reflection,  and 
the  personal  character  of  that  Sovereign, 
together  with  the  tenor  of  his  Speech,  he 
might  add,  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for 
congratulation.  The  settlement  of  a  Re- 
gency, as  suggested  by  the  Royal  Speech, 
was  a  delicate  subject  of  discussion,  but 
the  terms  of  the  recommendation  suffici- 
ently indicated  the  extent  to  which  his 
Majesty's  confidence  was  reposed  in  their 
fidelity  and  judgment :  it  was  for  them  to 
show  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
Of  such  a  Monarch,  he  trusted  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  he  was  liberal  in 
his  principles,  kind  in  temper,  and  conde- 
scendhig  in  disposition,  that  he  rejoiced, 
not  in  the  unsubstantial  pageantry  of  a 
Throne,  but  in  the  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  he  ever  considered  how  he 
should  best  maintain  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  which  inculcated  liberty 
to  all,  injury  to  none.  It  was  impossible 
to  view  without  regret  the  affairs  of  France, 
a  country  in  alliance  with  ourselves,  which, 
after  having  accomplished  a  revolution, 
accompanied  by  fewer  evils  than  are  usu- 
ally attendant  on  such  a  crisis,  still  con- 
tinued unsatisfied  and  discontented,  to 
the  deep  injury  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  in  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  those  of  our  neighbour  and 
ally.  The  Belgian  States,  it  was  to  be 
lamented,  exhibited  even  greater  horrors 
than  those  of  which  France  had  been  the 
theatre,  having  rebelled  and  levied  war 
against  their  King,  who  was  ready  to 
make  any  concessions  in  their  favour 
which  they  could  reasonably  demand. 
Nevertheless,  although  no  amicable  ter- 
mination to  these  dissensions  had  hitherto 
been  produced,  he  Was  not  without  hopes 
that  they  might  yet  be  adjusted  by  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  allied  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
adage,  that  the  bitterest  foes  are  those  of 
our  own  household,  was,  however,  but  too 
deserving  of  universal  acceptation.  But' 
amid  these  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  which 
daily  reached  our  ears,  it  was  some  satis- 
faction to  reflect  that  we,  at  least,  main- 
tained a  good  understanding  with  the 
world  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
cord which  raged  on  every  side  around  us. 
Through  the  storm  which  agitated  society 
throughout  Europe,  and  endangered  the 
existing  institutions  of  all  the  States  over 
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which  it  rolled,  our  ship  still  rode  tri- 
umphant ;  hut  if  ever  it  should  threaten 
the  establishments  of  England,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  our  safety  would  be  found  in 
the  renewed  vigour  and  aroused  energies 
of  the  people.  He  would  not  then  go 
through  the  unnecessary  details  of  the  sys- 
tem of  economy  proposed,  but  might 
congratulate  the  House  on  that  which  had 
been  already  achieved,  namely, — the  re- 
peal of  taxes  last  Session,  which  pressed 
so  grievously  on  the  public,  and  on  the 
lower  classes  more  particularly.  Nor 
could  he  forbear  to  advert  in  terms  of 
praise  to  the  moderation  of  his  Majesty, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  increased  ex- 
penditure, had  so  far  waived  his  personal 
claims  as  to  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
Civil  List.  He  hoped  that  Government 
would  not  fail  to  follow  the  example,  for 
the  awakening  spirit  of  the  age  called 
loudly  for  reform  and  improvement.  The 
character  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  aspect 
of  public  affairs,  warranted  the  presump- 
tion that  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
would  be  kept  up,  and  that  Ministers  in 
the  work  of  reform  would  not  be  found 
wanting.  Although  the  new  Parliament 
had  certainly  been  deprived  of  the  services 
of  several  able  statesmen, — of  one  who 
had  long  presided  at  the  head  of  their 
councils,  amongst  others,  of  whose  many 
excellent  qualifications  that  was  no  time 
to  speak, — ^he  trusted  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  do  their  duty  to  their  own  credit 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  country. 
He  had  now  done  all  that  he  had  proposed, 
and  would  leave  the  further  discussion  of 
such  important  subjects  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  abler  debaters  and  more  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  merely  adding,  that 
he  would  give  his  decided  support  to  the 
present  Government,  as  one  calculated  to 
uphold  the  liberty  of  the  people,  the 
safety  of  the  Church,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  reading  the  Address,  which,  as  usual, 
embodied  and  echoed  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  King's  Speech. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Dundas,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Address,  also  craved  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  and  observed,  that  at  a 
period  of  such  unusual  excitement  at 
home,  and  more  than  ordinary  embarrass- 
ment in  our  foreign  relations,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  pardoned  for  feeling  some 
embarrassment,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
expected,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
Gentlemen,  better  capable  than  he  was  of 


doing  justice  to  these  important  subjects, 
to  enter  much  at  large  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  topics  which  they  suggested* 
Although  it  was  not  for  him  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  or  to  say  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  Sovereign  or  the  people,  or 
whether  it  was  produced  by  ihe  acts  of 
the  King  or  his  Advisers,  yet  he  was  con- 
vinced there  was  not  a  Member  of  that 
House,  whatever  might  be  his  political 
creed,  who  did  not  regret  that  event :  he 
repeated,  he  should  feel  surprised  if  there 
was  any  Member  who  did  not  join  with 
the  majority  in  regretting  the  events  which 
arose  from  that  Revolution,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it — circum- 
stances which  were  calculated  to  awaken 
those  feelings  respecting  civil  dissensions 
which  it  was  fondly  hoped,  had  been  allayed 
for  ever,  and  which  were  calculated  to 
produce  others  so  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  While  he  deplored 
these  events,  it  was,  however,  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that  the  illustrious 
person  now  called  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  distinguished  by 
almost  every  grace  which  adorns  humanity, 
had  declared  his  determination  to  preserve 
most  faithfully  the  relations  of  amity  with 
this  country.  After  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  had  re- 
cognised the  new  government  of  France 
as  promptly  as  ^his  country,  the  hon. 
Member  observed,  that  the  same  reasons 
which  produced  regret  for  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  must 
operate  to  produce  still  greater  regret  for 
the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that 
the  people  of  a  country  which  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  horrors  of  a  war,  and 
which  had  been  so  often  made  the  arena 
on  which  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  de- 
cided their  quarrels,  would  have  been 
taught  by  the  sad  experience  of  former 
calamities,  to  restrain  their  feelings  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  have 
adopted  every  reasonable  method  of  re- 
dressing their  grievances,  before  they  had 
recourse  to  the  power  of  arms.  As,  how- 
ever, they  had  unfortunately  pursued  a 
different  course,  it  was  some  consolation, 
in  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  felt  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  when  a  country  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  causes  of  all 
former  contesti  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
that,  however  appalling  the  prospect  of 
war  might  be,  or  however  much  the  pre- 
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sent  unsettled  state  of  Belgiam  might  affect 
the  interests  of  all  other  countries,  it  was, 
he  repeated,  gratifying  to  find  that  no 
Jealousies  prevailed  on  the  subject  between 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe — that  they 
were  determined  to  take  no  mean  ndyan- 
tage  of  the  calamities  with  which  the 
Netherlands  mi^ht  be  afflicted,  and  that 
they  were  resolved  to  respect  in  their  full 
force  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  use  their 
most  strenuous  exertions  in  obedience  to 
them,  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Adverting  to  Portugal,  he  said  he  was  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Ruler  of  that  country  had 
determined  to  give  his  subjects  an  Act  of 
Amnesty,  and  he  hoped  that  in  doing  so 
he  would  also  learn  for  the  future  to  re- 
spect the  laws  of  humanity.  If  the  Por- 
tuguese have  chosen  Don  Miguel  for  their 
sovereign,  it  was  not  for  this  country  or  any 
country  to  dictate  to  them  more  than  to 
the  French  the  person  they  should  select 
He  appro\'ed  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  towards  Portugal,  although 
he  did  not  think  the  recognition  of  Don 
M^eFs  authority  could  inspire  in  the 
House  or  the  country  any  feelings  of  re- 
spect for  his  character  as  a  Sovereign. 
Greece  had  not  been  mentioned  in  his 
Majesty*s  Speech,  but  he  felt  bound  to  de- 
clare that  he  believed  the  delav  of  the 
settlement  of  that  country  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  any  want  of  care  or  attention 
on  the  part  of  hu  Majesty's  Oovemment ; 
and  he  also  believed  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  would  be  found  as  anxious 
as  Russia  or  as  this  country  to  co-operate 
in  the  faliilroent  of  those  treaties  which 
would  secure  to  it  perfect  independence* 
and  enable  its  inhabitants  to  indul^  once 
more  that  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which 
they  had  belen  in  former  times  so  cele- 
brated. Turning  from  our  forei^  to  our 
domestic  relations,  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  all  lovers  of  their  countrv  to 
know,  that  however  gloomy  mifht  be  the 
prospects  of  the  people  in  the  apprehen- 
sions of  some  persons,  the  seeds  of  civil 
difssensioin  had  not  vet  been  sucressfnllv 
sown  in  this  countrv.  For  140  vears, 
since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
people  had  enfoyed*  under  our  excellent 
coDStitutiof),  full  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity. Abroad  the  arms  of  the  country 
had  prospered  by  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  the  people — at  hrvme  their  liberties 
had  been  prcvtecied  and  sicured  by  the 
working  of  their  justly-praised  Consoitn- 
t>on«    He  wottld  say,  indeod,  that  Eng- 


land was  the  great  birth-place  of  rational 
liberty.  In  it,  of  ail  countries  on  earth, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection 
that  alliance  of  social  order  with  good 
government,  which  formed  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  which  was  far  removed 
from  the  visionary  plans  of  those  consti- 
tution-makers, who  sought  to  pervert 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  that  they 
might  the  better  instigate  them  to  mischief. 
The  laws  and  the  religion  of  this  country 
formed  its  security  'and  its  safeguard. 
While  other  nations  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  while 
the  people  of  other  countries  either  suffered 
without  relief  or  subverted  their  Govern-* 
ment  and  institutions,  the  Constitution  of 
England  had  remained  untouched  and 
unaffected,  like  that  sacred  chain  of 
nature  which  binds  the  jarring  elements  in 
peace.  Disorders,  it  was  true,  there  had 
been,  and  attempts,  he  knew,  vrere  not 
wanting  to  excite  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction ;  but  they  arose  not  from  any  de- 
fect in  that  Constitution,  but  from  the 
depravity  of  human  nature ;  they  were  the 
work  of  men  who  were  wicked  enough 
to  contrive  any  kind  of  mischief,  but  who 
lacked  the  courage  to  execute  it,  and  who 
would  render  others  the  sole  victims  of 
their  own  dark  and  dangerous  policy. 
He  was  convinced,  however,  that  there 
existed,  among  the  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  a  bond  of  union  which  wms  un- 
known to  others ;  and  having  that  bond 
of  union,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  was  no  real  ground  of 
apprehension.  He  looked,  however,  in 
these  critical  times,  with  con6dence  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  particularly  to 
his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  (Sir  Robert 
Peel.)  and  the  noble  Duke  at  the  bead  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Parliament  would  not  hesitate  to  arm 
them  with  powers  snited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion.  He  could  not  coodode, 
without  deploring  the  loss  which  that 
House  had  sustained  in  the  melanehblr 
death  of  one  of  its  roost  eminent  States^ 
men — a  death  the  more  melancholy  from 
iu  tsking  place  within  sieht  of  that  towii, 
to  the  prosperity  of  which  his  efforts  had 
always  been  ea^iecially  directed,  and  at 
the  moment  when  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  his  desire,  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants, 
had  been  bronsht  to  a  rlorious  and  sue- 
cessfal  termination.  Whatc^'er  diferenoe 
of  opinkm  n^ht  prevail,  with  refird  to 
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the  commercial  policy  of  that  Gentle- 
man, he  was  sure  there  was  no  Member  of 
that  House  who  did  not  feel  regret  for  his 
death,  and  deplore  the  loss  of  a  man 
whose  talents  were  unquestioned,*  and 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  This  eulogium  might  be 
styled  foreign  to  the  subject  before  the 
House;  but  although  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  political  opponent,  he  thought 
he  should  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  that 
House  if  he  failed  to  pay  a  iust  and  proper 
tribute  to  his  talents  and  his  services. 
With  regard  to  the  questions  of  the  Civil 
List  and  the  Regency,  he  was  conHdent 
they  would  receive  due  consideration  from 
the  House ;  and  he  therefore  should  now 
conclude  by  expressing  his  belief,  that  the 
distress  of  the  country,  felt  so  strongly  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  had, 
as  was  anticipated,  subsided  under  the 
influence  of  time.  He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had 
been  pleased  to  hear  him ;  he  would  no 
longer  trespass  upon  their  time,  but  would 
conclude  by  expressing  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  Address  moved  by  his  noble 
friend. 
The  Speaker  having  read  the  Address, 
hord  Althorp  said,  that  the  subjects  to 
which  his  Majesty's  Speech,  and  the  Ad- 
dress which  had  been  moved  by  the  noble 
Lord  referred,  might  be  classed  under  two 
heads — our  domestic  and  our  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  on  both  of  which  he  begged  to  say 
a  few  words.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
he  had  heard  with  gratification  that  part 
of  the  King's  Speech  which  declared  his 
Majesty's  determination  to  enforce  strict 
economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Such  a  declaration,  if  duly 
acted  upon,  would  communicate  general 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country.  With 
respect  also  to  the  passage  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech  which  related  to  the  Civil  List,  it 
was  most  gratifying  to  him,  and  it  must 
be  most  gratifying  lo  every  one,  to  find 
that  his  Majesty  was  disposed  to  place  his 
interests  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and 
in  the  other  funds,  which,  in  former  settle- 
ments of  the  Civil  List,  had  been  reserved 
to  the  Cfown,  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  quite  sure  that  in  doing 
so'  his  Majesty  might  rely  with  perfect 
confidence  on  the  House  and  the  country ; 
because  he  was  certain,  that  while  the 
House  and  the  country  must  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  most  rigorous 
economy  and  retrenchment,  they  would 


be  very  sorry  indeed  to  make  such  an  kt*- 
rangement  with  respect  to  the  Civil  Liit, 
as  would  be  incompatible  with  the  com- 
fort and  dignity  of  the  Sovereigfn.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  whenever  this  subject 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  the  particular  interests  of  his 
Majesty  would  be  carefully  separated  from 
all  other  interests;  for  nothm^  could  be 
more  inconvenient,  or  more  calculated  to 
foster  unjust  prejudices,  than  that  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  dignity  of  the  Crown  should  be  united 
to  questions  with  which  they  ought  to  be 
altogether  unconnected.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  estimates  of  the  Civil  List, 
when  submitted  to  the  House,  would  be 
in  such  a  shape  as  would  admit  of  their 
being  discussed  with  reference  solely  to 
what  was  due  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown ;  and  that  the  other  questions 
to  which  he  adverted  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  general  expenditure 
of  the  country.  As  to  the  Regency  ques- 
tion, he  was  happy  to  understand  that  it 
was  to  be  brought  forward.  Until,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  which  it  was  intended 
to  propose  were  known,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  make  any  particular  ob*- 
servation  on  that  subject.  With  reference 
to  the  last  topic  of  a  domestic  nature  to 
which  his  Majesty's  Speech  adverted,  it 
must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say, 
that  he  lamented  as  much  as  any  man 
could  lament,  the  turbulence  and  malicious  . 
mischief  which  had  been  manifested  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
It  was  certainly  most  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted that  any  portion  of  the  people,  however 
suffering  from  distress,  should  be  so  mis- 
guided as  to  be  induced  to  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  their  employers,  and  thereby  to 
dimmish  the  power  of  those  employers  to 
assist  them.  He  would  not  say  any  more 
on  the  domestic  topics  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech.  As  to  our  foreign  relations,  and 
first  with  respect  to  the  recent  occurrences 
.  in  France,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  the 
honorable  Seconder  had  expressed  a  re- 
gret at  those  occurrences  which  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  King's  Speech.  All  that 
the  Speech  did,  was  to  announce  the  fact, 
**  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  no  longer  reigned  in  France,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  called 
to  the  Throne  by  the  title  of  King  of 
the  French."  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
meant  by  his  regret,  that  he  regretted  that 
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any  goveroment  had  been  induced  to  in- 
vade the  liberties  of  a  coantry,  in  snch  a 
regret  he  perfectly  concurred.  But  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  that  he  regretted 
that  a  sovereign  and  a  ministry,  so  mis- 
conducting themselves,  should  suffer  for 
their  behaviour,  in  a  regret  of  that  nature 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  concur.  As  to 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  sorry  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  advised  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  in 
that  country.  He  entertained  consider- 
able objection  to  the  part  of  the  Address 
which  expressed  to  his  Majesty  a  corre- 
sponding opinion  on  that  subject ;  but  it 
was  so  inconvenient,  and  was  attended 
with  so  much  disadvantage  to^  discuss  a 
question  of  that  nature  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  that  he  would  abstain 
from  saying  or  doing  anything  more  than 
entering  his  protest  against  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  our  Government  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Netherlands. 
As  to  the  external  and  diplomatic  con- 
siderations which  might  arise  out  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  that  was  a  question 
which  stood  on  very  different  grounds. 
With  respect  to  the  proposed  recognition 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  when  he 
considered  that  the  present  sovereign  of 
that  country  had  bden  a  sovereign  de 
facto  for  three  years,  his  hostility  against 
any  foreign  interference  with  a  de  facto 
government  compelled  him  to  say^  that  he 
did  not  think  we  should  do  well  if  we  de- 
layed the  proposed  measure.  Having 
stated  his  views  on  these  several  points, 
he  would  proceed  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  not  alarmed  on 
that  point.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
country  was  in  such  a  state  of  general 
discontent  as  to  justify  immediate  appre- 
hension. At  the  same  time  he  felt  that 
great  skill  and  great  care  would  be  neces- 
sary to  guide  it  safely  through  its  difficul- 
ties ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  think  his  Majesty's  present  Minis- 
ters were  qualified  for  so  arduous  an 
undertaking.  But  while  he  stated  this  he 
would  add,  that  he  should  look  at  their 
measures,  and  if  those  measures  appeared 
to  him  to  be  such  as  to  deserve  approba- 
tion, they  should  receive  his  most  cordial 
support.  He  made  that  declaration 
for  himself,  but  he  believed  it  would  also 
be  found  to  express  the  sentiments  and 
intentions  of  all  his  hon.  friends  near  him 
[assenting  cheers  from  the  Opposition].  At 


the  same  time,  feeling  as  he  at  present  did 
with  respect  to  the  existing  Administration, 
he  should  certainly  not  object  to  any  pro- 
position, the  tendency  of  which  might  be 
to  displace  them.  On  the  question  of 
economy  and  retrenchment,  he  thought 
the  country  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
strictest  limitation  in  every  department  of 
the  public  expenditure.  He  thought 
that  the  country  had  a  right  to  demand 
this ;  and  he  also  thought  that  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  ought,  in  the  present 
Session,  to  take  a  more  extensive  and 
statesman>like  view  of  the  general  system 
of  our  taxation  than  it  had  hitherto  done. 
It  would  be  affectation,  however,  on  his 
part,  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  had  any 
expectation  that  it  would  undertake  such 
a  task.  It  might  be,  however,  that  they 
contemplated  some  proceeding  of  the  na- 
ture he  alluded  to ;  and  if  so,  he  confessed 
it  would  come  upon  him  as  a  very  agree- 
able surprise.  The  object  ought  to  be  to 
take  such  an  enlarged  view  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  taxation  as  might  tend  to  ren- 
der its  pressure  as  light  as  possible  on  the 
industry  of  the  country.  There  was  an- 
other great  question  which  he  had  long 
supported,  the  importance  of  which  had 
not  hitherto  appeared  to  have  been  duly 
estimated  by  the  country,  but  which  now 
seemed  likely  to  assume  a  more  practical 
character.  The  people  at  large  seemed  at 
length  to  be  convinced  that  the  most 
effective  measure  towards  a  remedy  for 
the  various  evils  under  which  they  labour- 
ed, was  a  reform  in  Parliament.  For 
himself  he  believed,  that  if  concessions  on 
this  subject  had  formely  been  made,  less 
would  have  satisfied  the  people  than  would 
now  satisfy  them.  This  was  not  to  him, 
however,  a  matter  of  the  slightest  regret. 
The  reform  ought  to  be  extensive ;  and  he 
was  very  far  from  being  sorry  that  at  the 
late  elections  the  people  seemed  to  be 
almost  universally  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  hoped  and  trusted,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session  much  would  be 
effected  in  furtherance  of  this  most  desir- 
able object;  and  every  measure  of  that 
description  should  receive  his  most  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  Dundas  was  understood  to  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  misconceived*  his 
observations  on  Don  Miguel. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford  said,  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  these  event- 
ful times,  teeming  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  subjects  towards 
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their  rulers,  that  from  this  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  ought  to  speak  the  voice  of 
the  people,  his  Majesty  should  hear  and 
know  what  they  felt  and  thought  of  the 
measures  and  character  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment :  because,  if  his  Majesty  should  be 
led  to  believe,  that  the  last  Parliament  was 
generally  approved  of  by  his  people,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  that 
could  be  palmed  upon  his  Majestv,  and 
might  lead  him  to  connect  himself  with 
that  small  faction  in  the  State,  which  was 
notoriously  the  master  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. That  circumstance  alone  might 
defeat  and  disappoint  all  the  hopes  of 
those  who  placed  their  reliance  upon  the 
personal  disposition  of  his  Majesty,  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  our  ancient 
Constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons— and  who  looked  to  his  present 
Majesty,  as  he  undoubtedly  had  the  power, 
with  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  great 
instrument  of  restoring  that  Constitution 
to  its  pristine  purity,  and  thereby  prevent — 
what,  at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  was 
but  too  likely  to  happen — the  bringing  into 
disrepute  amon^  the  people  even  the  very 
frame  of  that  Constitution ;  engendering 
perhaps  a  spirit  for  theories,  novelties, 
and  questionable  "  improvements,"  in  place 
of  a  lawful  endeavour  to  get  back  the  well- 
known  and  long-tried  Constitution  of  their 
ancestors.  Under  the  last  Parliament, 
laws  were  put  in  force  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  current  money 
then  circulating  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  the  just  and 
reasonable  petitions  of  the  people  for  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  taxes. 
Hence  the  affairs  of  all  persons  concerned 
in  land  and  trade  became  unexpectedly 
involved  in  confusion  ;  and  losses  to  so 
great  an  extent  occurred,  as  in  thousands 
and  thousands  of  instances  were  productive 
of  utter  ruin — while  the  land  itself,  and 
most  other  sources  of  productive  industry , 
suffered  a  diminution  of  their  former  value 
of  the  most  alarming  nature.  Such,  in- 
deed, had  been  the  influence  of  our  fluctu- 
ating monetary  system  over  other  countries, 
that  to  it  might  be  ascribed  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
That,  again,  had  caused  so  great  a  want  of 
employment  among  the  working  classes, 
wherever  heavy  taxes  had  to  be  paid,  as 
seriously  endangered  the  very  existence  of 
the  governments  where  those  in  power 
had  not  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  to 
make  large  and  corresponding  reductions 
VOL.  L 


of  the  taxes,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
prop  their  existence  by  forced  loans,  false 
credit,  and  all  the  abominations  of  the 
funding  system.  Under  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, the  laws  of  England  were  fearfully 
altered  ;  the  Judges  of  the  land,  the  am- 
bassadors to  foreign  courts,  the  governors 
of  our  colonies,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  ofificers,  as  well  as  placemen  and 
pensioners,  were  paid  far  beyond  what  the 
country  could  afford ;  and  at  the  same 
time  doctrines  and  opinions  were  main- 
tained, and  conduct  adopted  by  different 
functionaries,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  our  common  law,  and  to  those 
long-acted- upon  principles  of  our  ances- 
tors, to  which  England  owed  her  former 
prosperity  and  power.  All  this  had,  he 
contended,  arisen  from  want  of  the  pro- 
per intelligence,  honesty,  and  superintend- 
ence of  a  fairly  chosen  and  uncorrupted 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequent 
dread  of  the  due  exercise  of  the  power  of 
impeachment  by  such  a  House.  Trial  by 
Jury — that  palladium  of  our  Constitution, 
had  been,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  set 
aside,  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  most  learned  text- 
writers  and  commentators  upon  our  laws. 
In  other  cases,  this  celebrated  mode  of 
trial  had  been  so  accommodated  and  dealt 
with,  as  to  have  ceased  altogether  to  be 
that  palladium  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  that  it  used,  and  always 
was  intended  to  be.  The  King's  Attorney 
General,  an  officer  utterly  unknown  even 
by  name  to  the  common  law  (and  it  would 
be  difficult,  he  believed,  for  any  lawyer  to 
point  out  the  Statute  by  which  such  a 
functionary  was  created),  had  assumed 
the  most  wanton  and  unconstitutional 
powers,  and  dared  to  threaten  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  in  language  that  ought  to  have 
deprived  him  of  his  office,  even  had  it 
been  a  more  legitimate  one,  and  better 
known  to  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
than  he  supposed.  Being  wholly  un- 
connected with  those  in  place  and  pow.er,  or 
with  any  persons  seeking  place  and  power, 
he  had  determined  to  place  upon  record, 
for  the  information  of  his  Majesty,  what 
in  his  opinion — and,  he  believed,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent man  in  the  kingdom — was  the  cause 
of  all  these  evils ;  namely,  the  want  of 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  He 
meant,  therefore,  to  move  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address.  Very  many  of  his  brave 
and  sensible  fellow-subjects  had  already 
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spoken  their  minds  to  bis  Majesty  in  the 
honest  language  of  loyalty,  and  as  in  com- 
mon with  them,  he  had  something  to  lose  by 
misrule  and  convulsion,  he  could  not  suffer 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  by,  without 
declaring  fully  and  fairly  those  sentiments 
which  were  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
his  countrymen.  The  noble  Marquis  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  Amend- 
ment : — 

"  In  this  its  first  Address  to  the  Throne 
of  a  new  King,  instead  of  making  itself  the 
merfe  echo  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
this  House  feels  that  it  ought  to  show 
itself  to  be  the  very  mirror  of  the  people  ; 
and  that,  to  do  so,  it  must  not  fail  to  lay 
before  your  Majesty  all  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  all  their  wants  and  wishes,  as  well 
as  all  their  loyalty  to  your  office,  and 
attachment  to  your  person. 

**  The  discharge  of  this  important  duty, 
^nd  the  present  serious  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  render  it  impossible,-  as  well  as 
improper,  to  address  your  Majesty  other- 
wise than  at  considerable  length. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  to  be  informed  that 
this  House,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  your  people,  holds  the  memory 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  last 
Parliament  in  utter  hatred  and  contempt, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

**  First,  because  the  last  House  of  Com- 
mons uniformly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
just  complaints  and  petitions  of  your  peo- 
ple; and,  secondly,  because  instead  of 
acting  upon  the  old  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  withholding  the  supplies  until  the 
grievances  of  the  people  were  redressed, 
which  it  was  earnestly  and  seriously  urged 
to  do,  it  seemed  to  consider  itself  of  no 
other  use,  and  chosen  for  no  other  purpose, 
but  to  vote,  night  after  night,  immense 
sums  of  money,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people ;  exhibiting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  utmost  indifference,  and 
often  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  of  all 
consideration  in  what  manner  such  enor- 
mous sums  could  be  obtained,  without  the 
risk  of  involving  Xhe  great  productive 
interests  of  the  country  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive embarrassment  and  ruin. 

'•  That  in  proof  of  this,  your  Majesty  has 
only  to  look  at  the  unprecedented  numbers 
of  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  of  farm- 
ers, traders,  and  others  of  your  honest 
and  industrious  subjects,  through  all  the 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  last  House  of 


Commons  ;  and  your  Majesty  wil!  thereby 
be  convinced,  that  while  great  numbers  of 
landed  proprietors  have  been  driven  from 
their  paternal  mansions,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  see  them  occupied  by  loan- 
mongers  and  stock-jobbers,  while  others 
have  reipoved  themselves,  their  families, 
and   their    fortunes,   for  ever  from  your 
shores ;  and  while  the  middle  classes  of 
your  subjects  have  been    reduced    with 
frightful  rapidity  to  the  labouring  clasi, 
the  labouring  class  has  been  reduced  to 
absolute  beggary  and  want.    That  num- 
bers have  actually  died  from  starvation, 
and  others  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  most  degrading  services,  and  to  see 
themselves  and  their  families  the  victims 
of  fever,  induced  by  ^mine — that  thus,  in 
a  short  time,  instead  of  ruling,  like  the 
two  first  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick,   over    a    nation    devoted   to  your 
government  by  the  happiness  and  bless- 
ings it  should  enjoy,  your  Majesty  may 
find  yourself  ruling  over  a  natiod  of  pau- 
pers and  of  placemen — of  those  who  live 
upon   the  taxes  and   the  poor-rates   on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
loan-mongers  and  borough-mongers,  wal- 
lowing in  the  stagnant  and  unprodtiotive 
accumulations  of  their  joint  and  several 
monopolies.     Such,  Sire,  are  the  effects  of 
the  accursed  and  unuatural  funding  system, 
in  its  last  agonies,  and  the  vain  attempts 
to  save  this  monster  in  England  are  at 
this  moment  overturning  the  governments 
of  other  countries  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  folly,  or  even  the  wickedness  of  their 
rulers.    That  the  acts  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons,  both  of  omission  and  com« 
mission,  under  which  the  people  of  this 
once  happy  country  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  suffering, 
inculpate  all  concerned  in    the   highest 
degree  of  criminality  ;  from  which  nothing 
can  excuse  them  but  a  sincere  and  con- 
trite confession  of  their  sins,  and  a  total 
and  immediate  alteration  of  their  conduct^ 
without  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  expose,  bv  name,  to  your  Majesty, 
all  those  who  are  feeding  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  country,  as  the  only  chance  left, 
since  argument  has  failed,  of  saving  itself, 
and   perhaps  even   the  Throne  of  your 
Majesty,  from  the  storms  of  convulsion. 

*•  That  in  order  to  have  obviated  such 
complicated  evils  as  are  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  late  House  of 
Commons  to  have  done  more,  and  to  have 
talked  much  letf^ 
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^  **  Thtt  that  House  was  told,  both  within 
these  walls  and  without  these  walls,  that 
the  reason  why  it  felt  no  sympathy  in  their 
sufferings,  no  anxiety  for  their  relief,  was 
because  the  majority  of  its  Members  had  an 
interest  directly  opposite  to  the  interests  of 
the  people ;  that  this  majority  was  not  cho- 
sen, as  of  right  it  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  majority  of  the  land-owners  and  house- 
holders of  England;  but  was  nominated 
and  appointed  by  a  few  individuals,  who, 
partly  by  the  effects  of  time  and  accident, 
but  still  more  by  a  barefaced  perversion  of 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our  laws  and 
Constitution,  had  acquired  the  power  of 
selling,  or  otherwise  disposing  of,  the  seats 
in  this  House,  in  such  manner  as  best 
suited  their  own  interests. 

"  That  the  late  House  of  Commons  was 
also  repeatedly  called  upon,  entreated  and 
implored,  to  set  about  reforming  such  a 
monstrous  abuse,  but  that  it  uniformly 
H^fused  to  listen  to  such  call ;  and,  though 
hesitating,  fluctuating,  and  changing,  upon 
other  questions  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
Country,  upon  this  question  of  reform  it 
determinea  to  follow  the  advice  of  one  of 
its  own  Members,  and  one  of  its  own 
'  temporary  elective  dictators,  dependent 
upon  its  own  corrupt  and  prostituted 
votes/  which  has  been  truly  called  '  the 
most  odious  of  all  forms  of  tyranny/  to 

*  oppose  reform  in  every  shape  to  the  end 
of  its  political  existence;' — and  that,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  last  House  of 
Commons,  it  kept  this  profligate  deter- 
mination obstinately  to  the  last.  But  your 
Majesty  may  be  assured,  that  if  your  Ma- 
jesty had  not  been  advised  to  dissolve  the 
last  Parliament  in  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected manner  in  which  it  was  dissolved, 
the  late  glorious  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  France,  would  have  had  a  mighty 
eflfect  in  shaking  this  profligate  determina- 
tion of  the  said  House,  and  of  inducing  it 
to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
guilt  of  bringing  on  death  upon  a  nation 
by  slow  poison,  or  by  a  sudden  blow ;  and 
that,  by  the  law  of  England,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  treason  against  the  people  as 
well  as  treason  against  the  King.  Your 
Majesty  may  also  be  further  assured,  that 
when  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  being 
members  ofthe  Privy  Council,  were  charged, 
in  despite  of  the  constant  prayers  of  the 
Church,  with  being  traffickers  of  the  seats 
in  this  House,  and  that  one  of  the  fruits 
of  such  traffic,  was,  not  an  endowment  of 

*  psnot,  wisdom,  and  understanding/  but 


an  endowment  of  more  than  half  a  millioa 
a  year  of  the  public  money  among  them- 
selves; and  that  another  fruit  was  the 
patronage  of  the  Church,  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  of  the  collection  of  about  sixty 
millions  a  year  of  taxes  among  the  families, 
friends,  and  dependents  of  the  roasters  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  these 
things  had  been  seriously  considered,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  blood  of  English- 
men would  submit  to  be  for  ever  tainted 
with  such  political  disgrace,  but  that  there 
would  have  been  a  race  among  the  said 
masters,  and  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  seats 
in  Parliament,  who  should  be  foremost  in 
laying  down  upon  the  altar  of  this  country 
this  unhallowed  and  most  damned  pro- 
perty^  or  power  of  trafficking  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Commons  of  England. 
Your  Majesty  may  consider  it  as  the  Rrm 
conviction  of  the  people-^that  if  the  last 
House  of  Commons  had  done  its  duty,  it 
ought,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  to 
have  reduced  the  taxes  at  least  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  raised  the  value  of 
the  currency,  and  thus  half  the  present 
amount  of  taxes  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  taken  off,  including  the  whole  of  the 
cruel  and  harassing  Excise  laws,  and  all 
those  cheating  indirect  taxes,  by  which 
every  labouring  man  who  earns  and  expends 
30^.  a  year,  has  18/.  taken  from  him.  All 
the  just  expenses  of  the  Government,  and 
the  interest  of  the  Debt,  might  have  been 
reduced,  with  perfect  equity,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  taxes,  and  all  the  unjust 
expenses  of  Government,  in  useless  and 
sinecure  places,  the  diplomatic,  colonial, 
and  all  other  departments,  kept  up  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  might  and 
would  have  been  done  away  with,  if  the 
last  House  of  Commons  had  been  the  real, 
and  not  the  sham.  Representatives  of  the 
people.  That  the  late  attempt  to  destroy 
the  freedom  ofthe  Press,  and  freedom  of 
election  in  France,  and  thereby  the  more 
effectual Iv  to  rob  the  people  of  that  country 
of  their  rights  and  property,  never  would 
have  been  made,  if  the  last  House  of  Com- 
mons had  had  the  sense  and  honesty  to 
have  restored  freedom  of  election  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  king  of  France  might  still 
have  been  upon  his  throne,  and  all  dan- 
ger have  been  prevented  from  the  mischiefs 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  have  only 
been  avoided  by  the  unexampled  wisdom 
of  the  brave  and  learned  youth  of  France, 
and  the  splendid  forbearance  of  the  brave 
and  honest  working  men  of  Paris,  who  did 
D7 
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not  hesitate  to  risk  their  li^es  when  they 
saw  that  a  system  of  tyranny  and  taxes 
was  about  to  be  fixed  for  erer  on  them, 
and  on  their  children.  And  in  reference 
to  this  affair,  so  important  in  its  con- 
sequences, too  much  praise  and  thanks 
cannot  be  given  to  your  Majesty  for  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  on  England, 
whose  sons  were  heretofore  famed  as  *  ever 
first  and  foremost  in  the  achievement  of 
h*berty,'  in  taking  the  lead,  and  setting 
the  example  of  acknowledging  the  new 
king  of  the  French ;  who,  like  your 
Majesty,  sits  upon  his  Throne  by  the 
best  and  highest  of  all  titles,  that  which  is 
said  to  be  the  voice  of  God  himself;  namely, 
the  voice  of  the  people.  For  this  great 
honour  and  service,  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  this  House,  of  the  whole  nation, 
not  to  say  of  all  Europe,  that  this  act  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  character 
of  your  Majesty,  and  to  your  own  sense 
of  justice,  and  of  the  true  interests  of  your 
subjects;  and  your  Majesty,  therefore, 
deserves  to  enjoy  the  hope,  that  your  name 
may  be  remembered  by  millions  still  un- 
born, for  the  lasting  blessings  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  France  and  England, 
which  this  act  of  your  Majesty  has  every 
prospect  of  consolidating.  And  the  Mem- 
bers of  this,  the  first  House  of  Commons 
in  the  new  Parliament,  promise  your 
Majesty,  as  it  is  fit  they  should,  that  if 
others  learn  nothing  by  example  they  will ; 
as  they  do  not  doubt  that  a  King  who  has 
already  given  such  proofs  of  his  desire  of 
being  beloved  by  his  people,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
industrious  classes,  that  a  King,  who  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  from  bis  own  mouth 
in  Parliament,  denounced  '  monopolies,  as 
the  canker  of  the  State,' and  called  upon  the 
Legislature  *  to  root  them  out,'  will  never 
endure  to  see  his  people  ruined,  and  his 
Crown  put  in  hazard  by  that  worst  of  all 
monopolies — the  monopoly  of  the  seats  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  So  they  implore 
your  Majesty  to  withdraw  your  confidence 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  from  all 
persons  engaged  in,  or  resolved  upon,  up- 
holding this  odious  traffic,  and  thereby 
implicating  your  Majesty  in  such  connexion. 
And  if,  in  so  doing,  your  Majesty,  who 
as  yet  stands  clear  of  this  system,  and 
above  all  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  should  have  to  encounter  a  fac- 
tious opposition  to  your  government,  or  if 
the  usurping  proprietors  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  so  lost  to 


every  sense  of  justice,  and  to  their  own 
interest,  as  to  dare  to  set  up  their  usurpa- 
tion against  the  ancient,  just,  and  undoubted 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  your  Majesty 
may  rely  upon  the  zealous  and  determinea 
support  of  this  House,  and  of  your  people, 
even  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

"And  your  Majesty  may  be  assured, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  this  odious  and  unrighteous  mono- 
poly of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  ever  satisfy  the  just  and  unanswerable 
demands  of  your  people  to  be  restored  to 
their  ancient  Laws  and  Constitution,  of 
which  they  know  they  have  been  most 
wrongfully  deprived  by  the  corruption  and 
prostitution  of  this  House,  wiUiin  little 
more  than  the  last  hundred  years,  which  is 
but  as  yesterday  in  the  history  of  laws  of 
such  high  antiquity,  and  such  transcendent 
fame  throughout  the  known  world.  That, 
next  to  the  disesteem  in  which  the  memory 
of  the  last  House  of  Commons  is  held  by 
the  people,  for  refusing  to  enter  upon  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
would  be  the  grievous  disappointment  and 
just  indignation  of  the  people  if  nothing 
more  than  the  representation  of  a  few  large 
towns  were  to  be  offered  them,  while  the 
great  master-grievance,  of  a  proprietary 
interest  and  domination  over  seats  in  this 
House  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  And 
your  Majesty  may  also  rest  assured,  that 
the  great  majority  of  your  people  have  no 
desire  to  alter  the  frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
which  has  endured  so  long,  and  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity ;  neither  do  they  think  it  necessary 
or  expedient  to  claim  or  demand  any  new 
plan  or  scheme  of  representation  unknown 
and  untried  in  the  history  and  practice 
of  their  ancestors  ;  but  they  will  never 
cease  to  demand  that,  wherever,  according 
to  that  history  and  that  practice,  the  right 
of  representation  has  been  bounded,  there 
shall  also  be  bounded  the  burthen  of 
taxation.*' 

Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  addressed  the 
House,  but  was  inaudible.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  approve  of  the  Address. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  was  understood  to 
say,  that  he  should  be  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  which  some  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  shown  themselves  inclined  to 
repose  in  him,  if  he  did  not  repeat  in  that 
place  what  he  had  declared  elsewhere; 
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namely,  —  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
caase  of  reform ,  and  that  he  was  con- 
Yinced  that  nothing  could  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  except  a  change  of 
system,  a  remission  of  taxes,  and  an  alter- 
ation in  the  mode  of  collecting  them.  He 
should  have  been  glad  had  he  seen  in  the 
King's  Speech  any  declaration  which  could 
have  led  him  to  expect  a  remission  of 
taxes.  He  said  this,  because  he  believed 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  were 
in  a  state  of  great  depression — ^because 
he  believed  that  there  was  disaffection 
in  the  country.  Yes,  he  believed  there 
was  disaffection  ;  although,  looking  at  the 
general  state  of  opinion,  he  also  believed 
that  there  never  was  a  better,  or  sounder, 
or  more  loyal  sense  of  public  feeling  in 
the  nation,  than  there  was  at  the  present 
moment  He  likewise  believed  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  all  the  measures 
of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  economy, 
which  the  condition  of  our  circumstances 
required,  could  be  affected  with  so  much 
security.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory, 
most  satisfactory  to  him,  to  have  heard  an 
annunciation  made  by  the  Government  of 
its  intention  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  it  would  have 
placed  both  Government  and  Parliament 
in  better  odour  with  the  people  than  it 
was  now  likely  they  would  ever  be.  He 
had  lived  and  travelled  much  upon  the 
continent,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  there,  he  was  satisfied  that  our 
foreign  policy  could  not  long  remain  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  at  present.  He 
called  the  revolution  in  France  a  glorious 
revolution,  on  account  of  the  exemplary 
mildness  and  moderation  with  which  it 
had  been  conducted.  But  if  there  was 
one  man,  either  in  that  House  or  else- 
where, so  stultified  as  to  suppose,  that  the 
revolution,  and  tlie  public  sentiment 
which  it  had  engendered,  would  stop 
where  it  now  was,  either  in  France  or 
Belgium,  that  man  was  most  egregiously 
mistaken.  He  was  satisfied  that  thev 
would  see  similar  occurrences  to  those 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  France  and 
Belgium,  taking  place  in  Italy,  in  the 
Prussian  States,  and  indeed  in  all  those 
countries  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  different  sovereigns,  and 
which  had  been  prevented  by  the  power 
of  the  sword  from  giving  expression  to  the 
feelings  which  animated  them.  That  was 
his  sincere  conviction,  and  therefore  the 
question  to  be  now  considered  was,  not 


what  would  originally  have  been  best  to 
do,  —  that  was  unfortunately  past  and 
gone, — but  how  we  should  act,  to  pre- 
vent that  which  was  already  bad  from  be- 
coming worse.  The  course  to  be  adopted  to 
attain  that  object  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sys- 
tem of  complete  non-intervention.    He  be- 
lieved that  in  that  opinion  he  was  not  sin- 
gular.    When  he  first  heard  the  Address 
read  over,  he  thought  that,  if  his  recollection 
did  not  fail  him,  he  had  seen  some  diplo- 
matic paper,  which  justified  him  in  the 
sentiment  which  he   had  just  expressed 
respecting    non-intervention.      He    had, 
since  that  time,  looked  over  the  Debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  a  diplomatic  note,  deli- 
vered by  our  minister  to  the  Congress  at 
Verona,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  declaring  the  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  of  that  day  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  deviation  from  the  general  policy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  in  support  of  the 
system  of  non-intervention.     There  was, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  a  most 
extraordinary  sentence,  to  which  he  should 
have  occasion  more  specifically  to  allude 
by-and-by.     If  the  meaning  of  that  sen- 
tence were,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Ministers  not  to  interfere,  either  *with  the 
form,  or  the  principle,  of  the  government 
which  the  Belgians  intended  to  establish 
for  themselves,  or  with  any  object  which 
they  might  propose  to  effect,  by  the  asser- 
tion of  their  independence, — if  the  mean- 
ing of  that  sentence  were,  that  they  would 
only  interfere  with  the  consent  of  France, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  put  an  end  to 
anarchy,  and  prevent  a  government  from 
being   formed   injurious  to   France, — for 
Belgium,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  had 
been  placed  in  a  false  position,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  checking  the  aggressions 
of  France, — if  the  meanikig  of  that  sen- 
tence, he  repeated,  were,  that  Ministers 
intended  to  assent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  free  government  in   Belgium,  the  case 
would  be  much  altered  from  what  he  un- 
derstood it  to  be ;  but  certainly,  as  it  was 
at  present,  it  both  deserved  ana  demanded 
explanation.      The  sentence  was  as  fol- 
lows : — **  I  lament  that  the   enlightened 
administration  of  the  King  (meaning  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands)  should  not  have 
preserved  his  dominions  from  revolt,  and 
that  the  wise  and  prudent  measure  of  sub- 
mitting the  desires  and  complaints  of  his 
people  to  the  deliberations  of  an  extraor- 
dinary   meeting  of  the  States  General 
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should  have  led  to  no  satisfactor?  result.'* 
He  would  Dot  call  the  attention  of  the 
House — for  it  would  be  unnecessarv — to  all 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  wliich  had 
both  {M^ceded  and  succeeded  his  Majes. 
ty's  resolution  to  call  the  States  General 
together.     But  the  King*s   Speech  pro- 
ceeded , — "  I  am  endeavouring,  in  con- 
cert with  mv  Allies,  to  dense  such  means 
of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compa- 
tible with  the  welfare  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  the 
future  security  of  other  States."     Now  it 
was  worth  remarking,  that  there  was  no- 
thing said  here  of  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  but  something  was  said  about 
the  future  security  of  other  States,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  what  was  meant  by 
that.  If  It  was  meant  that  the  fortresses  of 
Belgium  should  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  Belgians,  but 
should  be   garrisoned  by  foreign  troops, 
then  he  would  say,  that  there  was  not  one 
soldier,  unless  indeed,  he  were  a  Russian  or 
a  Prussian ,  who  would  not  become,  whilst 
stationed  in  those  fortresses,  infected  bv 
the  public  opinion,  which  now  pervaded 
the  most  intellectual  portions  of  Europe. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting:,  that  if 
it  were  the  intention  of  Government  to 
recur  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which  had  annexed  Belgium  to  Holland, 
without    any  regard  to  the  wants,  and 
wishes,  and  feelings  of  the  Belgians,  that 
object  could  not  be  effected  in  the  present 
state  of  the   world.     He  would  likewise 
add,  that  if  it  were  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  persist  in  that  inten- 
tion, the  country  was  at  that  hour  on  the 
eve  of  a  war,  and  where  it  would  end  God 
Almighty  alone  knew.     The  hon.  Member 
then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  fol- 
lowing clause  in  the  King's  Speech : — 
**  Appearances  of  tumult    and  disorder 
have    produced    uneasiness    in   different 
parts  of  Europe  :  but  the  assurances  of  a 
friendly  disposition  which  I  continue  to 
receive   from  all  foreign  Powers,  justify 
the  expectation  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
preserve  for  my  people  the  blessings  of 
peace."      He  likewise  adverted  to  that 
paragraph  in  the  King's  Speech,  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  the  recognition  of  Don 
Miguel  as  King  of  Portugal.     He  said, 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  principle 
which  had  induced  the    Government  to 
pursue  such  an  opposite  line  of  policy,  as 
acknowledging  Don  Miguel,  as   king  of 

Portugal,  and  ackowledging  Uie  Duke  of 


Orleans  as  kins  of  France.  He  eon- 
eluded,  by  apologizing  for  the  length  of 
time,  during  which  he  had  intruded  on  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  by  thanking  it 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  it  had  lit* 
tened  to  his  observations. 

Sir  J.  Ycfrke  said,  that  be  was  one  of 
those  Members  who  was  most  happy  to 
see  the  hon.  Member,  who  bad  just  flat 
down,  returned  again  to  the  House  ;  and 
he  was  particularly  pleased  that  he  had 
come  back  to  it  with  such  a  magaiine  of 
oratory,  and  still  more  so,  that  all  that 
oratory  was  to  be  expended  on  a  subiect 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  was  not  po- 
pularly considered  to  be  very  conversant, 
— he  meant  the  subject  of  iinanoe.     Ail 
the  drit\  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech — 
for  he  saw  the  feeling  of  liberality  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  towards  the  French 
revolution — all  the  drift  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's speech  was,  that  he  could  not  allow 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Addreaa 
to  deplore  the  French  revolution  as  an 
event  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.     For  his  own  part  he  did  moat 
sincerelydeplore  its  occurrence:  for  though 
the  noble  Mover,  and  the  hon.  Seconder 
— one  or  other  of  them,  he  did  not  exact* 
ly  remember  which — had  declared  that  he 
would  not  say  who  was  wrong  or  who  was 
rig^ht,  he  must  savthat  a  fact  had  occurred 
which  might  produce  throughout  Europe 
a  convulsion,  which  the  hon.  Member, with 
all  his  ability,  might  tind  it  difficult  to 
allay.     The   hon.  Member  had  told  the 
House  that  he  had  been  bred  up  a  diplo- 
matist— that  he  had  lived  and  travelled 
much  in  foreign  countries — and  that  he 
had  received  great  information  on  parti- 
cular points  now  in  dispute ;  and  he  had 
then  comforted  it  by  saying,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  European 
family  of  Kings  who  would  not  shortly 
undergo  the  same  fata  as  the  late  King  of 
France. 

Mr.  L.  Welletley, — "  No,  no,  no,  no.** 
Sir  /.  Yorke  begged  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's pardon.  He  did  not  wish  to  mis- 
state the  hon.  Member's  sentiments,  per- 
haps he  had  misunderstood  him.  AU  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  follow  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber through  the  numerous  points  of  hii 
multifarious  harangue.  He  could  not 
agree  to  the  Amendment  which  had  been 
proposed  to  the  Address.  He  thought  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  a  good  Speech 
— good  in  itself— 4K>t  merely  good  Ml 
account  of  its  oflUMkmSi  thoo^h  ht  wn 
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inclined  to  adipit  tl^e  truth  of  the  old 
laaxun,  '^  The  least  sai4f  the  fiooaest 
mended.''  His  Majesty  had  been  bred  up 
in  a  manHof-war— had  been  educated  in 
the  cock-pit,  and  had  come  from  sitting 
•D  a  midffhipman'^  chest  to  take  his 
•eat  upon  the  imperial  Throne  of  these 
jnealms.  It  was  comfortable  to  him,  as  a 
member  of  the  same  profession  to  which 
kts  Majesty  had  formerly  belopgedy  to  see 
•lick  an  array  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
fieople  assembled  on  the  6rst  day  of  the 
Session,  to  do  justice  to  the  expectations 
»f  the  country,  and  to  endeavour  to  dole 
out, from  their  concocted  wisdom, a  system 
which  might  give  repose  to  Europe,  and  se- 
cure the  peace  and  tranqujUity  of  the  world. 
The  noble  Lord  had  proposed  a  long 
Amendment,  which,  in  the  language  of 
bis  profession!  he  would  call  a  tough  and 
kmg  yam,  and  which  looked  vastly  like 
the  pamphlet  of  some  political  doctrinaire. 
"  I  felt  for  you  Sir,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  ad- 
dressing the  Speaker,  **  as  you  proceeded 
in  the  laborious  task  of  readmg  that  docu- 
ment. One  pair  of  lungs  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  feat.  I  felt  for  you.  Sir, 
extremely,  as  you  had  not  only  to  read  the 
original  Address,  which  was  long  enough 
IB  all  conscience,  but  also  the  still  longer 
Amendment  which  was  attached  to  it.  I 
was  surprised  that  the  Representative  of 
the  house  of  Marlborough,  with  all  his 
manliness  and  courage,  should  have  had  the 
boldness  to  present  such  an  Amendment 
to  your  notice.  He  ought  to  recollect, 
that  if  all  these  taxes  were  done  away  with, 
neither  the  house  of  Wellington,  nor  the 
house  of  Marlborough,  could  retain  that 
great  share  of  gratitude  which  they  now 
enjoy  by  the  gifts  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
people."  He  should  not  quarrel  with  the 
original  Address  merely  because  it  ex- 
pressed an  anxiety  to  allay  the  turbulent 
spirit  now  abroad.  He  did  not  under- 
etandy  nor  would  any  man  who  had  sat  so 
long  in  the  House  as  he  had,  and  had  voted 
1200,000,000/.  for  defraying  the  expen- 
ses of  the  last  war,  understand  why  we 
were  not  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  fort- 
resses of  the  Netherlands  from  falling  into 
the  possession  of  France.  Those  fortresses 
were  security  fortresses,  and  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  indemnity  money  which  this 
country  had  received  from  France.  Was 
not  his  Majesty  to  be  at  liberty  to  revert 
to  the  treaties  by  which  those  fortresses 
had  been  repaired?  Was  he  to  remain  as 
quiet  as  if  be  were  struck  dumb  ?    Was  he 


to  sit  with  his  orb  in  one  hand,  and  with 
his  sceptre  in  the  other,  and  become  a 
mere  nonentity  in  Europe,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  naturally  anxious  to  prevent  the 
Netherlands  from  falling  again  into  the 
hands  of  France,  and  to  deprive  France  of 
the  power  of  commanding  the  entrance 
into  that  glorious  river  the  Scheldt,  and  of 
making  herself  once  more  the  mistress  of 
the  basins  of  Antwerp  ?  Let  them  recollect 
that  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  war. 
Napoleon,  had  said,  "that  he  who  held  Ant- 
werp held  the  key  to  Holland,"  because  he 
could  overwhelm  it  by  the  legions  which  he 
could  in  a  proper  season,  pour  over  the  ice 
He  held,  that  his  Majesty  had  acted  rightly 
in  making  the  allusion  which  he  had  made 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  thought  that  his  Majesty  could  scarce- 
ly have  said  less  than  he  had  said,  and 
that  his  Ministers,  with  all  the  responsibi- 
lity to  which  they  were  exposed,  had  acted 
wisely  and  prudently  in  putting  the  pre- 
sent Speech  into  his  Majesty  s  mouth. 
He  desired  to  see  unanimity  in  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  admitted 
that  they  ought  to  be  cautious,  and  to 
look  at  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  but  even 
that  caution  ought  to  teach  them  to  do 
tliat  by  their  Kine,  their  country,  and 
their  families,  which  would  enable  them  to 
transmit  unimpaired  to  their  posterity  the 
various  blessings  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  he  rose  to  address  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion,  because  he  had 
expected  that  his  learned  friend  below 
him,  who  was  so  much  better  qualified  for 
the  task,  would  have  been  among  the 
first  to  notice  the  various  topics  introduced 
into  his  Majesty's  Speech.  He  had 
heard  with  regret  the  speech  which  had 
just  been  delivered  by  tlie  gallant  officer 
opposite ;  it  breathed  war,  and  nothing 
but  war  throughout,  in  support  of  a  system 
which  had  been  condemned  by  all  good 
men,  from  its  first  establishment,  as  found- 
ed for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
down  liberty  and  supporting  despotism  all 
over  Europe.  He  therefore  regretted  that 
the  gallant  officer,  in  giving  his  support 
to  the  Government,  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  his  support  to  that  infamous 
system.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
would  be  read  with  great  regret  by  the 
country,  for  it  breathed  nothing  but  war 
and  expensive  establishments,  and  men- 
tioned not  a  syllable  respecting  the  dis^ 
tress  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  em« 
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pire.       He    was  pleased  at  bearing  the 
expression  of  approbation  which  the  hon^ 
Member,   who  spoke  last  but  one,   had 
given  to  the  change  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  France, 
in  contradiction  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  which  viewed  that    change  with 
regret.     What  'country  had  we  got  into  ? 
Was  England  the  land  of  liberty,  now  that 
we  heard  a  noble  Mover  of  a  Parliamentary 
Address  to  the  Throne  uttering  language 
of  regret  on  seeing  a  great  people  rising  in 
their  strength,  and  wresting  their  liberties 
from  the  unwilling  hands  of  their  despots  ? 
He  protested,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  against  the  practice  of  bringing 
the  Speech  forward  in  Parliament  without 
any  previous  notice  of  its  contents,  and  of 
then  following  it  up  by  an  Address,  the  mere 
echo  of  the  Speech  preceded  by  speeches  of 
the  Mover  and  Seconder.     It  was  impos- 
sible for  hon.  Members  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  know  what  they  were  doing, 
and  to  distinguish  the  King's  Speech  from 
the  speeches    which    followed    it.       He 
should  therefore  consider  as  one  speech  the 
King's  Speech,  the  speeches  of  the  Mover 
and  Seconder,  and  the  speech  of  the  gal- 
lant officer  who  had  just  sat  down;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  regretted  from  his 
heart  that  utterance  had  been   given  by 
them    to  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation 
on   the  firm  conduct  of  the   people   of 
France  during  the  late  trying  emergency. 
They  had  been  oppressed,  he  might  say, 
cruelly  oppressed,  oy  an  individual  who 
held  the  throne  by  the  selection  of  the 
potentates  of  Europe,   and   not  as    the 
throne  of  his  ancestors — for  that  had  been 
forfeited,   and  had  been  held  by  another 
for  many  years.     It  mattered  not  how 
long  it  had  been  held,  because  held  it  had 
been ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons  in  France  were  once 
as  faint  as  the  hopes  which  he  entertained 
of  becoming   king  of  France.      Foreign 
bayonets,  however,  did  their  work,   and 
displaced  Napoleon ;  for  the  people  of  the 
continent  came  forward  with  heart  and 
soul  in  the  cause,  on  the  promise   and 
pledge  that  they  should  be  rewarded  with 
free  constitutions  as  a  compensation  for 
the  blood  they  were  called  on  to  shed, 
and  tfie  trouble  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  submit.     The  Bourbons  had  been  re- 
placed on  the  Throne  of  France  by  the 
force  of  British  bayonets.     The  fact  might 
be  unpleasant  to  some  ears ;  but  so  it  was, 
thoug^h  their  return    was  coupled    with 


a  constitution  and  chartered  rights.     That 
constitution  the  king  of  France  had  at- 
tempted to  take  from  them,  almost  from 
the  first  day  on  which  he  had  sworn  to  de- 
fend .it.     He  was  only  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  government,  and  as  such  he 
was  bound  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  people.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  went  on  year  after  year, 
encroaching  upon  them  ;  and  now  they, 
the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  were 
compelled   to  hear  a  British    King   and 
British   Parliament,  and  a  British  officer 
too,  regretting  that    tyranny    had    been 
overwhelmed,  and   that  France  had  once 
more  been  restored  to  liberty.     So  far  was 
he  from  joining  in  that  regret,  that  he 
could  scarcely  listen  to  the  expression  of 
it  with  patience,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  despots  of  Europe  were  all  banded 
together  to  stifle  liberty,  even  in  the  cradle. 
He  must  own,  that  it  was  with  regret  that 
he   saw  a  red  coat  rising  to  second  the 
Address.     The  character  of  an  officer  was 
naturally  formed  by  the  system  of  discip- 
line to  which  he  was  subject,  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  he   felt  hurt  that  any 
British  officer — and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  was  a  British  officer — should  re- 
gret   the   changes    recently    effiscted    in 
France.     To  the  honour  of  France  and 
Frenchmen  be  it  told,  that  no  such  change 
where  despotism  got  the  better,  had  ever 
been   conducted   with   such   moderation. 
Let  the  gallant  officer  look  at  all  the  States 
of  Europe,  where  despotism  had  prevailed 
over  freedom;  and  let  him  recollect  how  the 
scaffolds  had  streamed  with  blood,  and  how 
many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
enlightened  patriots  had  been  driven  from 
their    homes  to  gratify  the  spite,  malice, 
and  revenge  of  one  or  two  crowned  indi- 
viduals.    He  regretted  extremely,  that  the 
King  had   made    the  Speech  which    the 
House  had  that  day  heard.  He  believed,  that 
his   Royal  heart  was  constant  to  the  free 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  that  it  was 
his  bad  advisers  who  had  put  into  his 
mouth     words     which    would    be    read 
with  indignation  by  every  honest  man  in 
the  kingdom.     The  gallant  officer  said, 
that  all  the  people  of  England  regretted 
the  success  of  the  French  revolution.     He 
denied  the  truth  of  that  position;  he  verily 
believed  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  heartily  rejoiced  in 
it.      He  protested  against  a  British  King 
being   made  to  utter  sentiments    which 
were  directly  at  variance  with  those  that 
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had  been  expressed  by '  the  country  at 
large.  He  believed,  that  there  were  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  who  were  sorry  for 
what  had  taken  place  in  France,  because 
they  saw  that  their  unhallowed  practices, 
their  undue  privileges,  and  the  monopolies 
by  which  they  were  supported,  were  in 
danger.  Such  men  might,  and  did,  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  the  French,  but 
honest  Englishmen  did  not.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  the  last 
Parliament,  and  in  almost  the  last  speech 
he  made  in  that  House,  said,  that  the 
measures  of  the  Government  should  be 
measures  suited  to  the  people, — measures 
which  should  meet  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  people.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  the  Government  would  fall  back 
upon  the  people,  and  look  to  the  people 
alone  for  support.  If,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thought,  that  what  he  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty  was 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple— if  such  was  hi!s  belief,  he  would  soon 
find  himself  mistaken.  Throughout  Eng- 
land the  people  had  met  on  the  subject  of 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
continent,  and  every  where  had  they  ex- 
pressed in  the  highest  terms  their  admira- 
tion of  the  courageous  conduct  of  the 
French.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, whether  it  was  consistent  with  the 
line  of  policy  the  Government  meant  to 
pursue,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Ma- 
jesty a  determination  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  Belgium?  He  would  boldly 
assert,  that  all  men  who  were  friends  of 
freedom — all  who  felt  for  the  true  interests 
of  this  country,  would  deeply  regret  such 
an  interference.  Every  man  who  loved 
liberty  admired  the  Belgians  for  turning 
out  the  Dutch,  who  had  acted  in  such  an 
infamous  manner.  He  repeated,  that  the 
Dutch  bad  acted  in  the  most  infamous 
and  scandalous  manner.  They  had  heard 
of  incendiaries  in  Kent — had  there  been 
none  in  Antwerp  r  a  fine  city  laid  in  ruins, 
and  that  too,  when  the  king  of  Holland 
had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  retaining 
possession  of  it.  Could  it  be,  that  the 
Ministers  of  England  thought  such  con- 
duct deserved  the  language  which  they 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty  ? — 
Was  it  an  enlightened  government  that 
took  away  every  vestige  of  personal  liberty 
from  the  subject  ?  Was  it  consistent  with 
an  enlightened  government,  ruling  over 
two  countries,  that  out  of  ten  officers  of 
the  government,  nine  should  be  Dutch  ? 


Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  forgotten 
that  the  freedom  of  the  Press  had  been 
abolished,  and  that  the  Trial  by  Jury  had 
been  taken  away ;  and  was  it  after  these 
things  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  thought  fit  to  call  the 
government  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands enlightened,  and  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  Majesty  sentiments  so  abhor- 
rent to  the  people  for  England? — Was  it 
possible  for  them  to  inflict  a  greater  indig- 
nity on  the  British  people?  Let  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suppose,  that  the 
explosion  in  France  brought  about  that  in 
Belgium.  The  Belgians  were  ready  be- 
fore; and,  indeed,  every  one  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  for  the  system 
recently  adopted  there  to  go  on  long. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  before 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with;  he  did  not  say,  that  all  govern- 
ments were  about  to  be  revolutionized ; 
he  said,  that  all  those  countries  which  had 
been  parcelled  out  by  the  Holy  Alliance, 
contrary  to  the  feelings  of  their  people^ 
must  undergo  some  change.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance was  by  no  means  improbable ; 
and  what  was  it  in  the  King's  Speech  of 
which  the  people  of  England  had  to  com- 
plain ?  Why,  that  those  treaties  which  it 
was  said  were  to  pacify  Europe,  and 
which  had  been  found  to  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect,  were,  notwithstanding,  still 
to  be  maintained.  It  was  for  that  House, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  England,  to 
t^ll  the  Ministers  that  it  would  not 
concur  in  supporting  those  treaties.  Was 
it  not  time  for  the  House  to  hesitate,  to 
doubt  that  policy  which  might  formerly 
have  appeared  wisdom,  but  which  was 
now  proved  not  to  be  so?  Was  it  not 
time  to  pause  when  they  saw  France  re- 
moved from  the  alliance  that  had  sup- 
ported those  treaties,  and  when  they  must 
know,  that  if  those  treaties  were  at  all 
events  to  be  supported,  they  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  labour  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  England  alone,  and  in 
hostility  to  France,  continuingthe privations 
of  our  people,  at  whose  expense  they  had, 
indeed,  been  originally  procured?  The 
hon.  officer  had  talked  of  finance.  Did 
he  not  know  that  twelve  hundred  millions 
had  been  expended  by  this  country  to  restore 
the  Bourbons,  and  that,  in  three  days,  all 
that  we  had  done  at  so  much  expense  had 
been  destroyed  ?  Did  not  the  House  see,  that 
the  ill-tieated  but  glorious  Belgians  had 
been  parcelled ,  out  like  so  many  pigs  to  a 
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puchastr,  in  a  maaner  disgraceful  to  Eu- 
fope,  bat  especiiiUy  diigracefnl  to  Eogltnd, 
that  had  goffered  such  a  parcelling  ?  Was 
the  Gofcmment  now  to  support  such  a 
TOoceedingy  and  would  doing  so  pacify 
Borope  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  could 
a  greater  insult  be  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  suffering  and  starv- 
ing people  of  England,  than  that  of  being 
tout,  that  his  Majesty  meant  to  interfere  in 
support  of  those  treaties  which  had  already 
feiien  to  pieces?  In  that  respect  the 
Speech  was  most  improper,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  concur  with  the 
intention  there  expressed,  but  would  sup- 
port the  Amendmeut.  He  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  non-interference  with  Donna 
Maria,  and  interference  with  Belgium 
could  be  reconciled  ?  They  could  not  be 
reconciled ;  and  such  conduct,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  character  of  England,  would 
heap  disgrace  upon  it.  He  asserted,  that 
England  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  men 
or  money  in  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
other  countries.  It  was  against  the  de- 
daretion  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  bis  Majesty  that 
the  House  ought  to  oppose  their  opinion, 
expressed  by  a  strong  majority.  It  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  England  to  boast  of  her 
own  liberty,  and  yet  force  slavery  on  other 
nations.  Some  thin(2:s  might  have  hap- 
pened since  the  last  Parliament  which  had 
changed  the  opinion  then  expressed  by 
the  Ministers.  He  feared  there  had  ;  but 
he  must  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  what 
other  men  would  do,  he  was  that  man. 
He  came  down,  expecting  that  some  sort 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  would  be  pro- 
posed— that  something  would  be  done  to 
relieve  the  burthens  of  the  people — but 
he  found  notliing  of  the  kind;  on  the 
contrary,  he  found  the  Ministers  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  the  King  sentiments 
which  threatened  the  interference  of  this 
country  with  the  people  of  other  countries. 
Insteaa  of  what  he  had  anticipated,  the 
first  ten  paragraphs  of  the  King's  Speech 
were  about  foreign  politics.  What  did  the 
people  of  this  country  care  about  foreign 
politics  ?  What,  he  would  again  ask,  could 
people  who  were  starving  at  home,  care 
about  tlie  government  of  other  countries  ? 
He  would  ask  any  Member  (at  least  every 
Member  who  had  constituents)  if  he  had 
not  heard,  before  he  came  to  that  House, 
that,  as  the  first  part  of  his  duty,  he  must 
Attend  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  bur* 


thens  ?  He  did  not  pnt  that  question  to 
those  who  were  their  own  nominees,  nar 
to  those  who,  by  the  use  of  unjust  means 
of  influence,  had  obtained  seats  in  that 
House,  but  of  all  the  rest  he  asked,  wha* 
ther  they  had  not  pledged  themselves  to 
effect  for  the  people  a  great  relief  in  the 
amount  of  taxation  [cheers  from  weverml 
parts  of  the  House.]  Yet  not  one  word 
had  been  said  in  the  Speech  about  redno«> 
tion  of  taxation.  [Some  observation  was 
here  made  to  the  hon.  Member^  who  cois- 
tintied].  He  was  told  his  language  waa 
not  precisely  what  was  due  to  the  King, 
that  he  forgot  what  was  required  by  deli^ 
cacy :  but  to  abstain  from  noticing  inch 
matters  was  not  true  delicacy  towa^rda  tha 
King — those  men  used  the  King  ill  who 
did  not  speak  the  truth  to  him — such  in- 
:  dividuals  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
j  his  colleagues,  for  instance — if  it  was  they 
who  kept  the  King  in  ignorance  of  the  rea) 
situation  of  the  country.  What  were  the 
people  told  in  the  Speech  about  economy  ? 
Literally  nothing.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  thought  that  the  British  people 
were  for  ever  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  while  a  small  class  lived 
luxuriously  on  their  labours,  he.  would 
find  himself  mistaken.  Britons  would 
not  be  less  than  Britons.  If  the  feelings 
of  the  people  had  not  been  loudly  expresa- 
ed,  they  were  not,  for  that  reason,  the  less 
deep.  Hiey  would,  however,  be  expressed 
loudly  enough  before  long.  Their  wants 
were  neither  numerous  nor  unreasonable, 
and  they  would  have  them  supplied. 
What  they  wanted  was,  relief  from  tax* 
ation,  and  with  that  a  cure  of  the  present 
vice  of  elections.  They  wanted  to  get  the 
Peers  out  of  the  Commons  and  to  confine 
the  former  to  their  own  department.  That 
was  the  cry  from  one  end  of  die  country 
to  the  other.  They  asked  for  bread,  and 
they  were  given  stones — they  were  told 
that  the  Government  meant  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  he 
believed  they  did  so  to  keep  the  people 
of  England  quiet;  for  such  had  always 
been  the  tricky  policy  of  this  Government* 
But  was  such  a  course  to  be  pursued  when 
thousands  were  dying  of  want  ?  [*^  No, 
noy* from  the  Treasury henchesJ]  He  wai 
not  surprised  that  they  who  fattened  on 
the  riches  of  the  lanci  should  deny  his 
assertion ;  but  he  wished  they  would  go 
and  look  into  the  state  of  the  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  then 
they  would  not  deny  that  which  no  mas 
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could  with  truth  deny.  The  people  re- 
quired a  reform  of  that  House,  because 
that  House  was  the  origin  of  all  the  evils 
ftx>in  which  the  country  suffered.  The 
&oble  Lord  who  had  moved  the  Address 
had  expressed  a  wish  with  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  most  heartily  concurred — namely, 
that  the  Government  should  give  liberty  to 
all, inflict  injury  on  none.  He  agreed  with 
diat  sentiment;  but  he  asked,  was  that 
tk%  ease  at  the  present  moment,  when  mil- 
lions were  granted  for  the  gratification  of 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  starving  arti- 
sans of  the  country  ?  Every  act  of  that 
House  tended  to  the  same  point.  He 
ooQcnrred  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
npoke  last  but  one,  that  if  his  Majesty  had 
declared  his  firm  intention  of  reducing  the 
taxes,  he  would  indeed  have  proved  him- 
self the  father  of  his  people.  Was  it  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  as  Representatives, 
or  even  as  self-called  Representatives  of 
the  people,  to  pass  such  a  milk  and  water 
Address  as  that  which  had  now  been  put 
before  them — an  Address  which  left  out 
everything  that  was  of  importance  to  the 
country  ?  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  in  the 
severity  with  which  he  had  spoken  on  one 
point,  for  some  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
think  that  there  was  abundance  on  the 
table  of  every  peasant  throughout  the 
country.  The  Seconder  of  the  Address 
had  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  King, 
as  to  handing  down  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  unimpaired — a  Constitution  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  described  as  un- 
tainted  with  innovation.  Did  the  hon. 
Member  mean  to  say,  that  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  now,  was  what  it  was  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  ?  If  so,  he  denied 
the  statement.  A  change  had  been  effect- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  and  what  had 
thus  been  taken  from  the  people  ought 
now  to  be  restored  to  them.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  on  their 
behalf  he  protested  against  the  course 
which  the  Government  was  now  pursuing. 
There  was  one  other  thing  to  which  he 
wished  to  allude.  The  Speech  stated 
that  there  were  individuals  who  were  en- 
'  deavouring  to  disturb  the  public  mind, 
'  and  that  dissatisfaction  existed  among  the 
people.  He  denied  it;  there  was,  indeed, 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ministry,  but 
'  no  disaflfection  to  the  King.  It  did  not 
exist  in  Scotland ;  he  had  seen  much  of 
the  people  there  lately,  and  more  quiet  or 

fetter  people  he  had  never  seen,    There 
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was  no  disafieetion  in  England ;  perhaps 
it  was  meant  to  apply  to  Ireland.  What ! 
was  it  because  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  had  got  some  whim  in  his  head  ?  Why 
might  he  not  have  a  whim  in  his  head  as 
well  as  anybody  else  ?  Was  that,  he  re- 
peated, any  reason  why  the  government  of 
Ireland  should  exercise  all  its  powers  t 
Was  there  a  man  breathing,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Castle,  who  thought  such 

Sroceedings  necessary?  The  name  of 
fr.  O'Conneli  must  have  frighteqedthem; 
and  so,  because  Mr.  O'Conneli  had  written 
a  letter,  calling  a  meeting  to  discuss  whe- 
ther it  would  be  proper  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  the  government  of  Ireland  had 
thought  fit  to  prevent  the  meeting  by  pro- 
clamation. What,  was  the  Government 
so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  paper 
bullets  of  one  man  ?  In  the  House  of 
Commons  his  reasons  must  ultimately  be 
weighed ;  if  he  could  convince  him  that 
the  Union  ought  to  be  at  an  end,  he 
would  vote  for  the  separation ;  but  the 
hon.  Member  would  certainly  have  great 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  that  task.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  any 
one  should  bring  forward  a  proposition  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Union,  he  would  listen 
to  it  with  patience ;  and  if  Ireland  was 
still  to  be  treated  as  at  this  moment,  he 
would  entertain  it  with  favour.  He  re- 
gretted that  passage  in  the  Speech  which 
related  to  the  Union,  for  union  it  was  not. 
Ireland  was  not  united  to  this  country,  but 
treated  as  one  of  her  colonies,  and  in  her 
government  were  to  be  found  all  the  vices 
of  a  colonial  government.  When  he  saw 
the  tenor  of  the  Speech  and  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, he  must  think  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Government  to  render  despot- 
ism familiar  to  every  man.  If  it  was 
meant  that  disaffection  existed  in  Ireland, 
he  meant  to  deny  the  statement;  for, 
setting  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  meeting  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  what  did  the  whole  matter 
come  to  but  a  difference  of  opinion  ?  Was 
disaffection  confined  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterford?  Then  let  him  be 
named :  let  an  Act  of  Parhament  be 
passed  against  him  :  it  would  not  be  the 
first  which  had  been  enacted  against  him ; 
for  when  he  was  duly  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, an  Act  was  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  him.  The  Ministers,  how- 
ever, had  no  right  to  say  that  Ireland  was 
disaffected,  merely  because  one  Irishman 
was.    If  Mr.  O'Conneli  [crUi  of  <<  Order ^ 
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order^ ;  well,  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford  thoaght  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Uoion  would  be  a  good  measure,  this 
Hoose  was  the  only  fit  place  to  discuss 
that  subject  in.  But  was  all  Ireland  to 
be  gagged  on  account  of  one  man ;  or 
could  not  the  House  of  Coomions  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech  without  denying  it 
to  the  people  of  Ireland?  The  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  exercised  a 
despotic  power  which  was  not  called  for, 
anci  his  proclamation  was  a  gagging  pro- 
clamation. But  what  was  most  remark- 
able, thu  act  of  despotism  had  been 
lerelled  against  one  party  only.  The  re- 
pealers of  the  Union  had  been  gagged, 
but  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  his  friends 
had  been  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
He  contended  that  the  proclamations  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant  were  unnecessary 
acts  of  oppression,  and  that  to  charge  Ire- 
land with  disaffection  was  injurious  and 
insulting  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
With  the  exception  of  two  sentences,  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  Speech,  and  he 
warned  the  Ministers,  that  if,  after  the 
warnings  given  elsewhere,  they  still  per- 
severed in  the  same  course— on  them,  and 
on  those  who  supported  them,  must  be  the 
responsibility  for  the  evils  that  would 
follow.  To-morrow,  when  the  Report  was 
brought  up,  he  should  place  on  record  his 
opinion,  so  as  not  to  let  it  appear  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  deserting  his  duty  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  his  Majesty 
the  real  state  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
Member  resumed  his  seat,  after  apologising 
for  the  length  at  which  he  had  troubled 
the  House,  and  for  any  warmth  of  expres- 
sion that  in  the  course  of  his  speech  might 
have  escaped  from  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Members  to  come 
to  an  early  expression  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  Address,  and  he  was  glad,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  detain 
them  at  any  length,  either  in  support  of  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  or  in  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made  against  it. 
With  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord, — the  fair,  the  temperate,  and  the 
candid  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  for  so  he 
could  only  in  justice  characterize  it, — that 
speech  showed  that  it  was  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  detain  the  House  at  any 
length ;  for  with  one  single  exception  only, 
the  noble  Lord  fully  concurred  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  last  addressed  the  House,  had, 


it  was  true,  pronounced  a  load  and  angry 
denunciation  against  his  Majesty^s  Speech » 
but  that  hon.  Member  had  been  able  to 
find  fault  with  it  by  no  other  means  than 
an  intentional  misrepreAntation  of  every 
part  of  it  upon  which  he  had  treated. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order,  and  said,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Sir  R.  Peel  assured  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  he  had  meant  to  say  uninten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  was  sure 
the  hon.  Member  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  had  said  **  inten- 
tionar  it  was  by  mistake.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  his  Majesty,  in 
his  Speech,  charged  the  people  of  England 
with  disalTection ;  but,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  fact,  his  Majesty  had  expressed 
the  satisfaction  which  resulted  to  him 
from  the  conviction  that  he  could  rely 
with  safetv  on  the  loyalty  and  the  attach- 
ment of  Lis  people.  "I  reflect  (these 
were  the  words  of  his  Majesty)  wiUi  the 
highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and 
affectionate  attachment  of  the  great  body 
of  my  people."  It  was  altc^ther  con- 
trary to  the  fact,  therefore,  to  say  that  his 
Majesty  had  charged  the  people  with  dis- 
affection. His  Majesty  had,  however,  said, 
that  he  could  not  view  without  grief  and 
indignation  the  attempt  of  some  to  tra£Bc 
with  the  distresses  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  and  to  raise  themselves  into  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  aggravating  calami- 
ties where  they  did  exist,  and  by  raising 
imaginary  evils  where  none  were  in  reality 
to  be  found.  This  was  a  conjuncture 
which  required  all  the  temper,  all  the 
moderation,  and  all  the  patience  they 
could  command  in  their  deliberations  ;  and 
he  must  therefore  say,  that  he  regretted 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  should — 
not  with  bad  intentions,  he  was  sure, — 
have  indulged  in  inflammatory  language, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  could  not 
conduce  to  that  cool  and  temperate  dis* 
cussion  which  was  always  desirable,  and 
never  more  necessary  than  at  present.  He 
put  it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it 
were  right, — whether  it  were  consistent 
with  the  fact, — to  represent  the  people  of 
this  country  as  in  a  starving  condition.  If 
there  were  suffering  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  no  man,  he  was  sure,  could  more  •' 
deeply  lament  or  more  sincerely  com- 
miserate it,  than  himself;  and,  however. 
firm  might  be  the  determination  he  had 
taken  to  put  down  disturbance  and  acts 
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of  violence  by  every  legal  means,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  con- 
sideration of  how  the  causes  of  the  people's 
distress  could  be  removed  should  never 
be  absent  from  his  mind.  But  the  people 
were  not  in  a  starving  condition,  as  the 
bon.  Member  must  know,  or  might  have 
known,  if  he  had  inquired.  That  there 
was  severe  suffering  and  distress  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  could  not  be  denied, 
but  that  was  a  condition  of  things  which, 
notwithstanding  the  general  state  of  the 
people,  was, he  feared,  in  many  places  almost 
unavoidable.  In  approaching  that  part  of 
bis  Majesty's  Speech  which  related  to  o  r 
foreign  policy,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
he  must  say,  broached  a  doctrine  that  was 
altogether  new  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  foreign 
policy  was  not  interesting  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  people  of  England 
cared  nothing  about  foreign:  policy.  When 
the  hon.  Gentleman  talked  about  economy, 
let  him  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
foreign  affairs  must  not,  could  not,  be  lost 
sight  of ;  and  that  they  would  force  them- 
selves upon  his  consideration.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  be  economical  with 
reference  to  other  than  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country, — if  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
economical  policy  were  based  upon  the 
exclusion  of  all  reference  to  other  coun- 
tries,— the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
would  find  himself  ultimately  no  true 
economist.  With  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  upon  that  part  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  which  related  to 
France,  let  him  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  though  it  was  only  a  short  time  since 
he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Speech^ 
yet  that  time  was  quite  long  enough  to 
have  enabled  the  hon.  Member  to  ascertain 
what  it  contained.  And  here  he  must 
protest  against  the  notion  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  inculcated,  that  the 
Government  was  responsible  for  every 
word  which  fell  from  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Address.  He  had  heard 
nothing  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  hon. 
Members  who  moved  and  seconded  the 
Address  which,  rightly  understood,  he 
dissented  from  ;  but,  let  him  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  that  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  him  supposing  it  to 
be  necessary  that  any  Gentlemen  who 
moved  and  seconded  the  Address  should 
be  previously  tutored  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Grown,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Govern- 


ment was  responsible  for  all  that  fell  from 
Gentlemen  on  such^  occasions.  This  was 
hardly  consistent  with  the  doctrines 
usually  propounded  by  the  hon.  Member. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  first,  that 
his  Majesty  had  regretted  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  France ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Government,  being  disappointed 
in  the  successful  opposition  that  had  been 
made  to  the  ordinances,  must,  conse- 
quently, have  approved  of  those  ordi- 
nances having  been  issued.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  first  assertion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  was  in  a  moment  de- 
stroyed by  the  mere  observation,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  fact.  His  Majesty, 
so  far  from  expressing  any  feeling  upon 
the  subject,  had  merely  narrated  the 
simple  fact,  that  "  the  elder  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  no  longer  reigned  in 
France,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  called  to  the  Throne  by  the  title  of 
the  King  of  the  French."  The  hon. 
Gentleman  might,  he  thought,  very  easily 
understand,  when  he  considered  the 
present  situation  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  who  were  exiles  in 
this  country,  that  his  Majesty  could  not 
describe,  in  terms  of  very  severe  reprehen- 
sion, those  acts  which  had  led  to  this 
result.  As  to  the  Government  or  his 
Majesty  approving  of  those  acts,  what 
ground,  he  would  ask,  had  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  making  any  such  assertion? 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  accused  him 
of  participating  in  this  approbation,  meant 
to  say  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  that 
the  ordinances  referred  to  were  consistent 
with  good  policy,  or  with  the  Fundamental 
Law  of  France,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
very  much  mistaken  ;  for,  God  knew,  he 
could  not  say  that  such  were  their 
characters.  That  he  lamented  what  had 
occurred  in  France  was  quite  true ;  he  did 
lament  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  he 
deeply  deplored  the  cause.  It  had  been 
attempted  in  various  quarters  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  the  Government,  by  re- 
peating a  charge  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  intended — and  he 
thought  he  fulfilled  that  intention — 
positively  and  unequivocally  to  deny.  He 
had  stated  distinctly,  as  he  thought,  that 
no  charge  could  be  more  wholly  and 
entirely  unfounded,  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  had  interfered  in 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Polignac.  He 
had  said  that,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
had  there  been  any  interference  on  the 
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part  ot  the  Government,  or  of  any  member 
of  the  Qovernment,  in  the  nommation  of 
the  PoligDac  Administration.  He  begg;ed 
once  more  to  repeat  this  statement,  and  to 
say  that,  in  nsing  the  expression  **  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  interference,"  he  meant 
to  include  all  possible  modes  of  inter- 
ference which  could  be  suggested  or 
imagined.  It  had  been  said,  moreover, 
that  the  Government  had  counselled  the 
]$8Ue  of  those  ordinances  which  had  led  to 
the  recent  events  in  France.  But  the 
Government  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception that  it  was  intended  to  resort  to 
any  such  means.  Further  than  this,  allow 
him  to  observe,  that  the  utter  secresy  in 
which  the  intention  to  issue  the  ordinances 
was  kept,  precluded  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  by  friendly  advice, 
to  prevent  that  intention  being  carried  into 
execution.  Upon  this  subject  he  trusted 
it  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  say 
more ;  and  he  thought  that,  with  regard 
to  France,  he  must  have  satisfied  even  the 
hoD.  GenUeman  (Mr.  Hume)  himself;  for 
thehon.  Gentleman  must  see,  that  the  fact 
was,  that  his  Majesty  had  expressed  no  re- 
gret at  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
France ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
perhaps,  on  consideration,  admit  that 
silence  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ordinances,  was  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  any  ground  for 
concluding  that  either  his  Majesty  or  the 
Government  approved  of  them.  With  re- 
gard to  Belgium,  allow  him  to  observe, 
that  there  was  a  very  wide  distinction 
between  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
those  of  France,  as  well  as  between  the 
causes  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  two  countries.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  "  Look  at  Antwerp;" 
but  there  was  no  mention  made  of 
Antwerp  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
and  all  that  was  said  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  applied  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  that  govern- 
ment previous  to  the  revolt.  ••  But  (said 
the  hon.  Gentleman,)  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  breathed  war.  At  the  very  time 
that  it  mentioned  the  intended  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  actual  recognition 
of  the  French  King,  it  would  be  an  incon- 
sistency, as  well  as  an  impropriety,  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium."  In 
answer  to  this,  allow  him,  first,  to  observe, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  expression  in 
his  Majesty's  Speech  it  was  from  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  inferred  that  we  were 


about  to  interfere  by  war.  Next,  let  him 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that,  with 
reference  to  this  country,  there  were  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
the  Netherlands.  No  person,  with  even 
the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  history^ 
could  be  ignorant  that  the  Belgic  provinces 
had,  at  one  period,  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  at  another  under  that 
of  Spain,  and  at  another  incorporated  with 
France ;  and  that,  whether  under  the  one 
or  the  other,  they  had  always  been  the 
ground  on  which  the  great  conflicts  of 
Europe  had  been  determined.  For  this 
reason,  the  condition  of  these  Provinces 
had  always  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
to  every  State  in  Europe,  and  especially  to 
England, — not  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
government,  but  with  respect  to  their 
tranquillity.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the 
fall  of  Buonaparte  rendered  a  settlement 
of  Europe  necessary,  the  Netherlands  were 
in  the  occupation  of  Austria,  and  Baroti 
Vincent  was  the  governor  of  them.  The 
government  of  the  Netherlands  was  at 
that  time  offered  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  five  Powers,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  governed  in  a 
certain  manner.  Whether  they  had  or  had 
not  been  so  governed  was  not  at  present 
the  question;  but  these  were  the  terms 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands.  A  great  part  of  the 
provisions  then  entered  into  had  for  their 
object  the  benefit  of  the  Belgic  provinces/ 
and  the  good  government  of  the  country. 
He  would  contend  that  we  ourselves  were 
greatly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  connexion  between  Holland  and 
Belgium.  He  was  surprised,  he  must 
confess,  at  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  on  that  point.  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  him  assert  that  the 
separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium  was 
a  matter  of  indifference.  He  was  the  more 
surprised  at  hearing  such  an  assertion  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  it  struck  him  that 
he  had  heard  the  hon.  Member  himself 
admit,  upon  former  occasions,  that  the 
position  of  Holland  always  must  be  con- 
templated as  an  object  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  England.  Well,  a  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  Belgium — a  contest  bad 
arisen,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  procure 
the  separation  of  that  country  from 
Holland,  and,  in  the  course  of  which,  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  afflicting  to  all 
the  friends  of  humanity.  At  that  very 
moment  a  bloody  civil  war  was  raging 
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between  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch,  and 
he  would  ask,  would  it  be  proper,  would 
it  be  wise,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
allow  them  to  settle  the  matter  themselves, 
and  to  effect  whatever  accommodation 
they  could  ?  He  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  to  the  House,  whether,  in 
such  a  case,  it  were  unwise  on  the  part  of 
those  foreign  Powers,  parties  to  the 
Treaty  in  1814,  which  had  given  the 
Netherlands  to  Holland, — whether  it  were 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  humanity 
of  those  Powers  to  attempt,  in  the  words 
of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  **  to  devise  such 
means  of*  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  good  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  future 
security  of  other  States?"  If  any  one 
single  Power  were  to  interfere  by  offers 
of  mediation  between  the  contending 
parties,  it  might  excite  jealousy,  but  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  Treaty  of 
18H  authorised  such  an  interference,  and 
that  it  was  a  right  possessed  by  all  the 
Powers,  parties  to  that  Treaty.  Now 
he  (Sir  K.  Peel)  could  state,  that  the 
tame  course  of  policy  which  had  in  this 
instance  appeared  advisable  to  the  Go- 
▼emment  of  England  was  also  that  which 
appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of 
the  King  of  the  French ;  and  that  the 
Other  Powers,  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
1814,  had  acquiesced  in  a  proceeding  by 
which  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  interposition  of  all 
those  parties  who  were  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  settlement  of  that  country. 
8o  much  for  that  topic  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech.  With  regard  to  Portugal,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  policy  which  it  had 
been  determined  to  adopt  was  precisely 
that  which  the  interests  of  the  country 
demanded ;  and  when  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  recommended  the  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel,  it  by  no  means  implied 
that  the  slightest  variation  had  taken  place 
in  those  opinions  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  still  entertained,  and  which 
they  had  repeatedly  expressed,  respecting 
his  acts.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  House, 
that  whenever  the  acts  of  Don  Miguel  had 
interfered  with  the  ri<;hts  of  British  sub- 
jects, his  Majesty's  Government  had  de- 
manded, and  had  received,  immediate 
satisfaction.  Without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  departing  from  those  opinions 
which  tbay  had  espressed  regarding  the 


means  by  which  Don  Miguel  had  become 
possessed  of  the  sovereign  authofitt  ill 
Portugal,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  haa  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  course  of  policy 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  t 
and  was  the  House  prepared  to  cod'' 
demn  his  Majesty's  Government  fat 
thinking  that  the  time  had  arrived  when, 
a  certain  act  of  justice  and  humanity 
being  performed  by  the  government  of 
Portugal,  the  interests  of  Britisli  subjects 
should  be  consulted  by  effecting  a  renewal 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  thkt 
country?  His  Majesty's  Government  had 
certainly  refused  to  recognize  Don  Miguel 
until  the  performance  of  the  act  to  which 
he  had  just  referred ;  an  act  of  general 
amnesty,  on  account  of  those  political 
proceedings  which  had  been  directed 
against  him  while  assuming  the  power 
which  he  now  possessed  in  Portugal,  had 
been  promisea  on  his  part,  and  they  hftd 
now  his  positive  assurance  that  such  an 
act  was  about  being  immediately  carried 
into  execution.  They  had  not  made  it  a 
condition  of  the  recognition  which  had  been 
already  determined  upon,  but  until  diat 
act  was  performed  they  would  not  make 
the  recognition  complete.  Two  years  and 
seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the  acces* 
sion  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  sovereign  power 
in  Portugal,  and  his  own  subjects  appeared 
to  acquiesce  in  his  possession  of  that 
power.  The  interests  of  British  subjects 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  non -recog- 
nition of  Don  Miguel,  and  with  at  least 
the  apparent  acquiescence  of  his  own  sub- 
jects in  his  authority,  was  the  Government 
of  this  country  still  to  refuse  to  recognize 
him,  and  was  it  to  allow  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  to  be  materially  injured 
by  the  continued  interruption  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugal?  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  every  point  of  view,  he  enter- 
tained a  confident  hope  that  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government,  with  regard  to 
Portugal,  would  not  be  deemed  undeserv- 
ing the  approbation  of  that  House.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  were  any  other 
portions  of  our  foreign  policy  into  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
upon  this  occasion.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  confine  himself  merely  to  a  reply  to  the 
observations  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  preceded  him,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  present  was  not  the  proper  opportu- 
nity for  entering  into  the  general  details. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted  that 
his  Majesty's  declaration   respecting  the 
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Civil  List  was  quite  satisfactory.  His 
Majesty  it  would  be  seen,  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in 
the  hereditary  revenues,  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  droits  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  other  revenues  that 
had  been  hitherto  reserved  to  the  Crown ; 
and  had  trusted  entirely  to  Parliament  for 
a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
Crown.  He  could  not  sit  down  without 
shortly  referring  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
observations  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  characterized  as 
a  disgraceful  act  the  issuing  of  the  pro- 
clamation which  had  been  directed  against 
an  attempt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  that 
country,  and  to  involve  it  again  in  that 
agitation  from  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
believed  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  would 
have  redeemed  it,  and  from  which,  as  he 
still  believed,  it  would  have  been  :  by  that 
measure  redeemed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  events  at  Paris  and  in  Belgium,  which 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  an  impression  amongst 
a  high-spirited  and  unreflecting  people, 
that  the  same  success  might,  perhaps, 
attend  their  efforts.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  asked,  was  a  man  in  that  House  to 
be  prevented  from  moving  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Union  ? — and  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  forWaterford,  if  he  had  got  such 
a  whim  in  his  head,  to  be  prevented  from 
bringing  it  forward  there,  and  having  it 
fairly  and  openly  argued  and  discussed  ? 
But  such  was  not  the  course  pursued  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  That 
was  not  the  way  in  which  he  had  brought 
forward  the  discussion  of  the  question ; 
and  was  it,  he  would  ask,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  called  "  a  whim,"  that  the  re- 
pose of  a  whole  country  was  to  be 
hazarded,  and  that  it  was  to  be  made  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  ?  What 
was  not  the  responsibility — how  great — 
how  tremendous — he  spoke  not  of  the 
legal  responsibility,  but  of  the  responsibi- 
lity before  God  and  their  country, — which 
those  men  took  upon  themselves,  who 
could  excite  a  whole  population  in  the 
manner  against  which  the  proclamation  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  was 
directed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
to  suppose^  that  they  were  to  be  gulled 
and  deluded  into  the  idea  that  the  simple 
object  of  the  assembly  which  that  proclam- 


ation put  down  was  to  promote  petitions 
to  Parliament.  Had  the  hon.  Gentleman 
read  the  declarations  which  had  accom- 
panied the  acts  of  that  assembly  ?  Surely 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  would 
not  stand  up  and  affirm  of  that  associa- 
tion, that  its  sole  object  was  to  prefer  m 
temperate  appeal  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
question?  That  hon.  Gentleman  had  him- 
self declared,  that  Ireland  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  revolt, — that  she  was  not  yet  ready  to 
oppose  force  to  force.  Could  any  man, 
after  that,  doubt  that  the  intention  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman  was  \.6  form  a  permanent 
association,  meeting  in  Dublin,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  organize  the  people 
of  Ireland  on  this  question, — to  form  their 
minds  upon  the  subject,  and  to  keep  them 
in  continual  agitation  until  the  time  should 
arrive  when  they  might  look  to  the  em- 
ployment of  force  with  success,  and  it 
would  become  dangerous  to  refuse  the 
concession  of  their  demands?  He  be* 
lieved  that  that  was  the  very  assertion 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself  in  the  association  alluded  to ;  and 
it  was  because  he  believed  it  to  be  true 
mercy  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  such  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  popular  mind 
of  Ireland,  that  he,  in  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  instrument  for 
extinguishing  that  Association.  In  doing 
so,  did  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  situation 
of  Ireland  called  for  inquiry ;  or  did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
withhold  his  assent  from  such  measures  as 
he  might  think  calculated  to  relieve  her 
distresses?  No  such  thing.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  the  condition  relieved  and 
ameliorated;  but  having  the  power  to 
prevent  the  agitation  he  had  described, 
and  to  render  ineffectual  the  mischievous 
efforts  to  organize  and  inflame  the  people 
of  Ireland,  he,  for  one,  dared  not  incur  the 
responsibility — not  of  issuing  that  pro- 
clamation, for  that  he  had  incurred  but 
the  awful  responsibility  of  withholding  it. 
Let  them  not,  by  suffering  such  agitation 
to  continue,  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  those  good  effects  which .  the  healing 
measure  of  emancipation  was  calculated 
to  produce.  Let  them  not  again  bring 
into  play  parties  and  factions.  Let  them 
not  revive  the  religious  animosities  which 
had  so  long  disturbed  that  unfortunate 
country.  Let  them  not  trifle  with  a  subject 
of  such  tremendous  importance.  Let  not 
an  inflammable  population  be  excited  by 
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attempting  the  mad,  but  peculiarly  ex- 
citing, project  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Was  it  come  to  this,  that  after  having,  by 
successive  efforts,  improved  the  condition 
of  the  country  by  consolidating  and  bind- 
ing together  the  various  parts  of  which 
this  great  empire  was  composed, — after 
having,  in  the  early  period  of  our  history, 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  heptarchy, — after  having 
united  Wales  to  England,  and  subse- 
quently Scotland  to  this  country, — and 
after  having  consummated  the  great  ob- 
ject of  concord  by  uniting  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain, — were  they,  after  having 
accomplished  all  that,  now  to  begin  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nexion between  the  component  parts  of 
this  great  empire  ?  If  they  should  begin 
by  dissolving  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
what  reason  was  there  why  they  should 
not  proceed  to  dissolve  the  union  which 
had  been  effected  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire, — to  repeal  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
with  Wales  ?  He  should  not  argue  this 
question  further  at  present,  but  if  ever  the 
time  should  arrive  when  such  a  question 
as  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union  with 
Ireland  should  be  submitted  for  calm  and 
dispassionate  discussion  and  argument  in 
that  House,  he  did  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  show,  from  experience  of  the  past, 
from  what  had  taken  place  when  Ireland 
had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  from  the 
sympathy  for  Ireland  which  had,  since 
that  time,  grown  up  in  the  English  mind  ; 
—he  did  not,  he  would  repeat  it,  despair 
of  being  able  to  show,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  all  those  sources,  that  this  specula- 
tion was  calculated  only  to  raise  one  indi- 
vidual to  a  bad  eminence,  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  both. 

Mr.  (yCormell  said,  the  duty  that  I 
have  to  perform  to-night  is  to  me  extreme- 
ly pleasing,  as  it  affords  me  some  oppor- 
tunity of  repelling  calumny,  and  of  vindi- 
cating my  own  motives.  I  do  not  stand 
forward  to  claim  the  favour  of  ahearing 
— assailed  as  I  have  been,  I  should  be  en- 
titled to  it  anywhere — but  here  I  appear 
as  the  representative  of  the  people,  with 
almost  as  many  constituents  as  any  Mem- 
ber who  hears  me,  and  with  more  than 
those  of  all  the  Ministry  combined.  The 
Members  of  Government  have  carefully 
slunk  from  all  populous  places — scarcely 
one  has  been  returned  for  more  than  a 
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rotten  borough  ;  but  I  am  sent  here  by  a 
large  body  of  the  people,  and  I  claim  to 
speak  as  their  representative.  First,  I 
appeal  to  every  man  whether  the  Speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign  is  not 
one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  discourse! 
ever  pronounced  by  the  chief  of  a  great 
nation  ?  I  speak  of  it  both  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  and  to  domestic  concerns.  I  did 
not  hear  in  it  one  word  about  the  poverty 
and  distress  of  the  people  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  —  not  one  word  regarding 
relief.  The  rotten-borough  system — the 
oligarchical  mode  of  returning  Members 
to  this  House  is,  I  know,  reckoned  among 
the  blessings  of  our  condition ;  and  for 
this  reason,  not  a  syllable  is  said  respect- 
ing that  distress  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  unable  to  deny.  If  there  be 
no  distress,  why  is  night  made  horrible  by 
fires,  the  blaze  of  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  metropolis  ?  Why  are  the  people  in 
a  state  of  disturbance  and  insubordination 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  very  seat  of 
Government  ?  Is  there  no  cause  for  this, 
and  is  the  calumny  to  be  pronounced 
upon  the  people  of  England,  that  they 
break  out  into  acts  of  open  violence  with- 
out the  pretence  of  suffering  ?  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  alleviation  of  distress,  and, 
above  all,  nothing  about  the  alleviation  of 
the  distress  of  Ireland.  But  I  arraij2;n  the 
Speech  for  what  it  says  or  omits  on  our 
foreign  as  well  as  on  our  domestic  policy. 
We  have  had  excuses  for  not  rejoicing  in 
the  success  of  the  French  people,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  much  is  due  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  exiled  family  of  France. 
Courtesy,  indeed,  towards  a  sovereign  who 
wished  to  cut  down  and  massacre  his  un- 
offending people  without  pity  or  remorse  I 
Regret  Ministers  may  feel — not  at  the  un- 
merited sufferings  of  those  people,  but  that 
the  efforts  of  the  king  of  France  were  not 
successful  in  rivetting  upon  the  French  the 
chains  of  slavery.  That  king  and  his  minis- 
ters attempted  to  take  away,  almost  altoge- 
ther, the  elective  franchise  from  the  French 
people,  and  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  Who  attempted  to  put  down  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  here,  and  to  prevent 
the  expression  of  the  popular  sentiments 
in  Ireland  ?  Why  our  Attorney-general 
and  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
Belgium  I  can  also  find  some  happy  coin- 
cidences with  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  home.  In  the  proceedings  against 
that  illustrious  man,  De  Potter,  it  would 
seem  as  if  an  English  Attorney-general 
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had  been  imported  from  this  country  to 
frame  the  indictment  which  was  preferred 
against  him.    ,Let  us  refer  next  to  Portu- 
gal.    Don  Miguel  is  to  be   recognised, 
and  why  ?     Because  he  has  promised  an 
amnesty  to  his  subjects ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  who  has  been  bound  by  no  oaths,  is  to 
be  trusted  on  his  honour.      When  will 
this  amnesty  arrive  ?     Yes,  when  ihe  dun- 
geons hare  been  cleared,  because  the  scaf- 
folds have  streamed .  with  human  blood. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  u?,  that 
Don  Miguel  is  king  with  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  but  let  us  remember,  that 
4,000  or  5,000  British  troops  happened 
to  be  looking  on  at  the  time,  and  aided 
the  tyrant  in  his  usurpation  of  the  sove- 
reignty.     There  is  this  great  difference 
between  King  Philip  and   Kin^^  Miguel — 
King  Philip  has  separated  Church  from 
State;    he  has  dissolved  the  adulterous 
connection  that  injures  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion wherever  it  exists  ;  but  King  Miguel 
has  united  Church  and  State  ;  and  while 
he  rules  the  one,  he  tramples  on  the  other. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  most  pitifully 
implored  the  House  to  tell  him  why  this 
country  should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Belgium,  when  a  civil  war  was  raging 
there.     I  deny  the  existence  of  civil  war  t 
it  is  a  war  between  nation  and  nation — 
the  Belgic  nation  and  the  Dutch  nation ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that,  excepting  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  there 
is  a  fouler  blot  in  the  page  of  history  than 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland. 
The  people  decided    against    it,    yet    it 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  declare  that  361   votes  constituted  a 
majority,  and  700  votes  a  minority.     The 
Government  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  called  an  enlightened  Administra- 
tion ;  if  so,  the  rebels  are  without  excuse, 
and  nothing  can  justify  their  acts.     I  as- 
sert, that  his  admmistration,  instead  of  be- 
ing enlightened  was  odious,  tyrannous,  and 
grinding ;  that  it  refused  independence  to  the 
Judges,  and  the  Trial  by  Jury  to  the  people : 
if  any  reforms  were  proposed  they  were  as 
hypocritical  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
reforms  of  the  law  in  this  country,  where 
great  evils  are  perpetuated  by  the  remo- 
val of  insigniBcant  abuses.     Why  am  I 
listened  to,    as   it  were  with    sufierance, 
when  I  ask  whether  such  an  administra- 
tion is  enlightened  ?     The  suppresj^ion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  may,  inde(d,  have 
its  recommendations  with  his   Majesty's 
MiDittert,  and  with  many  Gentlemen  who 


hear  me.  Was  that  an  enlightened  Ad- 
ministration which  decreed,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Courts  of  Justice  should  not  be 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
process  should  be  Dutch,  where  Flemish 
only  was  spoken  and  understood  ?  Was 
it  a  proof  of  an  enlightened  administration 
when  the  king  abolished  parochial  schooln 
and  diocesan  seminaries  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
man  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  haft 
so  warmly  lauded  —  who  is  called  enlight- 
ened, while  he  is  involved  in  the  darkest 
ignorance — and  who  perseveres  in  these 
measures  when  the  world  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  when  the  blind  systetns  by 
which  men  have  been  oppressed  for  ages 
are  disappearing  before  the  light  of  science 
and  the  heat  of  truth.  Such  is  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  King's  Speech.  Is  there, 
from  beginning  to  end,  one  particle  Of 
sympathy  with  the  success  of  liberty-^ 
one  spark  of  joy  at  the  destruction  of  des- 
potism ?  I  look  in  vain  for  any  recogni- 
tion, however  distant,  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  people  have  only  to  be 
united  to  be  successful,  and  that  when 
they  are  determined  to  struggle  in  a  just 
cause,  the  military  power  becomes  power- 
less, and  the  arm  of  force  is  withered  at 
the  moment  it  is  raised  to  strike.  But  if 
we  are  to  interfere,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  are  we  to  intermeddle  with  the 
affairs  of  Belgium  ?•— With  the  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance?  No;  they  have 
too  much  to  do  at  home.  If  violence 
have  not  yet  displayed  itself,,  it  will  break 
out,  and  la  guerre  sourde  will,  ere  long, 
be  converted  into  open  and  avowed  hos- 
tility. Great  Britain  would  helvelf  be  at 
war  at  this  moment,  were  she  not  bound 
in  sureties  of  the  peace  to  the  extent  of 
eight  hundred  millions  sterling.  I  little 
thought  I  should  ever  have  cause  to  bless 
the  National  Debt;  but  I  bless  it  now, 
since  it  incapacitates  the  British  Govern- 
ment from  interposing  to  crush  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  human  freedom.  This  brines 
me  to  remark,  that  not  a  word  is  said  ih 
the  Speech  regarding  the  reduction  of 
taxation,  the  abolition  of  military  insti- 
tutions, or  the  destruction  of  the  rotten- 
borough  system.  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton 
are  to  be  preserved ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  formal  resolution  of  this  very  day,  that 
it  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege  for  a  Peer  to 
interfere  at  an  election,  I  do  not  want  the  aid 
of  my  glass  to  look  round  me  and  say,  "You, 
and  you,  and  you,  have  been  sent  here 
by  Members  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
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Legislatare."    If  I  have  a  wish  to  rescue 
mv  country  from  the  fangs  of  an  odious 
oligarchy,    I   must    pursue    that  course 
which  has  been  so  loudly  censured  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     He  has  talked  of 
my  conduct  upon  a  recent  occasion  ;  and 
held  me  up  to  be  repudiated  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  King*8  Speech.     I  am  con- 
tent.    I  am  vindicated  before  my  God ; 
and  I  will  not  condescend  to  vindicate  my- 
self here,  [hear,  hear  /]  I  am  much  obliged 
by  the  sympathy  that  cheer  implies:  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  separation 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.    I  thank  you.    You  may  triumph 
over  my  country  —  you  have  triumphed — 
but  you  never  will  again.     It  is  easy  to 
triumph  over  the  individual,  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  it.     In  the  King's  Speech  I 
read  that  his  Majesty  "  cannot  view  with- 
out grief  and  indignation,  the  efforts  which 
ate  industriously  made,  to  excite  among  the 
people  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disafi^c- 
tion."    If  it  be  meant  to  impute  to  those 
who  take  a  constitutional  and  legal  part 
in  Ireland,  that  they  are  ill  affected  to  the 
present  King,  1  will  assert  that  a  grosser 
calumny  was  never   uttered.     They  are 
convinced  that  there  is  not  in  the  king- 
dom   a  better-intentioned  man  than   its 
Sovereign.     Never  did  Monarch  receive 
more  undivided  allegiance  than  the  pre- 
sent King  from  the  men  who  in  Ireland 
agitate  the  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Never, 
too,  was  there  a  grosser  calumny  than  to 
assert,  that  they  wish  to  produce  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  countries.     Never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose that  we  wish  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion.    No ;  but  we  want  a  connection  of 
authority,  not  of  subserviency — of  equality, 
not  of  submission.  Ireland  must  be  equal, 
not  inferior — she  must  be  a  kingdom,  not 
a  province;  and  I  declare  solemnly,  that 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  for  the  benefit 
of  England  than  of  Ireland  that  the  Union 
•hould  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  restored  to  Ireland.     It 
would  lead  me  too  far  a-field  to  debate 
now  the  question  of  the  Union  ;  but  let 
me  ask  any  man  what  good  did  it  ever  do 
to  my  unfortunate  country  ?     I  have  put 
this  question  a  thousand  times.     You  an- 
swer,— it  has  accelerated  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation.     I    deny   that;    it    postponed 
•mancipation.    Five  preparatory  Acts  were 
pasted   in  twelve  years,  and  then  came 
the  Union  in  seven  years  afterwards,  lest 
the  meaiure  should  t>e  ultimately  carried. 


It  was,  indeed,  tardily  conceded  by  Great 
Britain,  when  those  who  long  opposed  it 
suddenly  turned  round,  deserted  their  an- 
cient adherents,  and  claimed  the  merit  of 
liberality,  for  what  was  extorted  from  their 
feai^.  Does  any  man  who  hears  me  know 
how  the  Union  was  brought  about  ? 
It  was  avowed  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
that  a  rebellion  had  been  fostered  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  it  cost  the  Grovernment 
1 ,500,000/.  to  buy  over  the  Opposition. 
In  short,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  all 
other  corruptions  were  pure  and  honest, 
compared  with  the  gross,  bare-faced  cor- 
ruption which  accomplished  the  Irish 
Union.  Cavalry  and  infantry  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  public  meetings;  and 
if  a  design  of  the  kind  at  Clonmell  had 
been  persevered  in  for  one  moment  longer, 
the  streets  would  have  flowed  with  the 
blood  of  the  Protestant  gentry.  What 
advantage  has  Ireland  derived' from  the 
Union  ?  Nothing  but  disadvantage.  The 
rental  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  no  less  than  five  millions  of 
that  sum  are  remitted  to  absentees.  The 
productive  taxation  of  Ireland  has  been 
diminished  since  the  Union  to  the  extent 
of  three  millions :  although  the  population 
has  more  than  doubled,  the  consumption 
of  tea,  wine,  and  sugar,  has  decreased. 
In  short,  theris  is  not  a  single  piece  of  evi- 
dence, derived  from  the  state  of  the  reve- 
nue, which  does  not  prove  that  Ireland 
has  been  grievously  injured  by  the  Union. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  has  passed  four 
Acts  out  of  five  in  favour  of  the  landlords, 
those  absentees  who  extort  all  its  wealth 
from  Ireland.  By  the  Subletting  Act,  the 
landlord  has  obtained  unlimited  power 
over  the  property  of  his  tenants.  By  the 
Vestries  Acts,  these  landlords  tax  the  Ca- 
tholic people  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  the  great  revenues  of  which 
go  into  the  pockets  of  their  children  and 
dependents.  And  what  are  the  effects  of 
all  these  oppressive  laws  ?  Look  at  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  look  at  the  misery 
and  distress  which  have  been  manifested 
at  Naas,  Newry,  Cork,  and  Dublin;  look 
at  the  riots  at  Limerick,  and  the  starva- 
tion under  which  the  peasantry  are  dying. 
There  is  deep  distress,  and  there  is  disaf- 
fection in  Ireland  —  disaffection  to  the 
Government  that  has  oppressed  —  and  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  would  have  disturb- 
ances too  in  Ireland,  but  for  the  man  who  is 
looking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
who  happily  possesses  ao  much  of  the 
E2 
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confidence  of  the  people,  as  to  be  able  to 
prevent  them  rising  against  the  public  au- 
thorities. Take  away  that  influence,  and 
what  would  be  the  result?  You  may  send 
over  a  military  Secretary  to  put  down  the 
public  spirit  by  a  military  force,  but  in 
vain.  Tell  the  people  of  Ireland  that  you 
have  no  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  — 
that  their  advocate  is  greeted  with  sneers 
and  laughter — that  he  is  an  outlaw  in  the 
land — ^and  that  he  is  taunted  with  want  of 
courage,  because  he  is  afraid  of  offending 
his  God.  Tell  them  this,  and  let  them 
hear  also  in  what  language  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  issued  the  proclamation  to 
prevent  meetings  in  Ireland,  has  spoken 
of  Polignac.  If  he  be  asked  his  reason 
for  issuing  that  proclamation,  he  will  an- 
swer, "  My  will,"  although,  at  the  same 
moment,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate 
its  illegality.  But  I  will  not  enter  into 
this  discussion  now  —  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self— my  feelings  overpower  me.  Phrases 
have  been  attributed  to  me,  which,  if  I 
had  used,  I  should  regret,  but  which  I 
never  did  use ;  but  I  have  no  apology 
to  make  to  the  instruments  of  despotism 
anywhere.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
asserted,  that  I  said  that  Ireland  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  oppose  force  to  force. 
I  never  said  it — I  never  said  anything 
like  it.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  incapable  of 
inventing  the  expression,  but  those  who 
have  informed  him,  have  informed  him 
falsely.  I  found  my  country  agitated  by 
poverty  and  distress  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  I  there- 
fore created  the  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  How  much  men  mistake!  It 
would  be  cruel — too  severe  a  punishment — 
to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  read  all  my 
speeches  from  the  time  I  first  entered  upon 
political  life — but  if  they  did  read  them, 
they  would  find  that  the  restoration  of 
her  domestic  legislature  to  Ireland  was 
my  earliest  thesis  —  my  constant  avowal. 
I  would  not  revive  the  topic  in  the  last 
Session  —  I  was  prevented  in  part  by  the 
discussions  on  the  cold-blooded  additions 
to  the  taxation  of  Ireland,  in  the  shape 
of  an  increased  stamp-duty,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  crushing  the  Press. 
This  fact  shows  the  sympathy  of  the  House 
for  the  sufferings  of  Ireland — a  sympathy 
of  which  it  affords  fresh  evidence  when- 
ever I  attempt  to  speak.  The  Irish  peo- 
ple, seeing  that  they  became  poorer  every 
day—  that  they  declined  from  bad  to  worse 
'  -thought  that  the  only  chance  of  prospe- 


rity, was  to  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  In  looking  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end,  who  has  talked  of  the 
employment  of  force?  Nobody;  but 
they  all  knew  that  to  come  to  Parliament 
with  one  or  two  petitions  was  to  have 
them  neglected,  and  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  could  be  effectual  but  by  the  universal 
petitions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  claiming 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  This  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  great  measures  of  reform 
can  be  obtained :  while  only  a  few  petitions 
came  from  small  towns  or  villages,  the 
cause  of  reform  in  Parliament  was  ridiculed 
and  scouted ;  but,  now  it  is  supported  by 
the  universal  population  of  England,  the 
whisper  flies  from  bench  to  bench,  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  it  must  be 
conceded.  I  think  the  people  of  Ireland 
aggrieved.  How  are  they  to  procure  re- 
lief ?  By  petitions.  How  are  petitions 
to  be  obtained  ?  By  magic  ?  No ;  only 
by  men  meeting  and  associating  together 
for  one  common  object.  Polignac  never 
would  hare  attempted  in  France  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  Ireland ;  and  even 
the  king  of  Belgium  would  have  refrained 
until,  by  the  importation  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  he  had  convicted  De  Potter. 
The  modes  we  adopt,  and  which  we  wish 
to  adopt,  are  legal  and  constitutional ; 
we  want  no  force  but  the  force  of  reason, 
and  we  eschew  all  violence,  even  the  vio- 
lence of  argument.  Wherever  we  have 
influence,  there  is  no  disturbance ;  where 
we  have  no  influence,  there  Whiteboyism 
and  Ribbonism  prevail.  Let  me  be  shouted 
down — take  away  my  influence— -and  how 
will  you  prevent  confusion  ?  The  conse- 
quences will  not  rest  upon  me  —  for  them 
you  alone  will  be  responsible.  [The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  after  adverting 
to  the  poverty,  disease,  and  distress, 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
money  was  exported  to  absentees,  referring 
particularly  to  the  counties  of  Wicklow 
and  Westmeath,  concluded  thus :]  So 
long  as  the  people  of  Ireland  proceed 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  leg^ly  and 
constitutionally,  they  shall  have  all  the 
aid  I  can  give  them.  Let  Ministers  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  shall  not 
deter  me.  Prepare  your  gaols  and  your 
dungeons;  these  are  times  when  men 
must  speak  out,  and  I  will  do  it.  I  will 
discharge  my  duty,  in  spite  of  taunts  of 
cowardice,  and  threats  of  punishment; 
and  I  will  proceed,  be  sure,  not  less  firmly 
and  resolutely,   because  constitutiooaUy, 
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You  may  deprive  Ireland  of  the  poor 
wreck  of  her  liberty,  but  you  shall  never 
make  me  your  willing  slave. 

Mr.  Curteis  quite  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  in  the  policy  which  it  re- 
commended, particularly  as  regarded  Ire- 
land. In  these  times  when  so  much 
sedition  was  abroad,  he  maintained  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
restrain  the  liberty  of  the  people,  or  the 
agitators  in  Ireland  might  otherwise  cause 
a  rising  of  the  people  there.  He  should 
decidedly  oppose  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, however,  if  it  should  go  to  war, 
and  not  retrench.  The  hon.  member  for 
Water  ford  wished  it  to  go  forth  that  he 
did  not  get  a  favourable  hearing  in  that 
House.  Now  he  was  sure  that  there  was 
not  a  single  hon.  Member  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  that  night  who  had 
been  more  favourably  listened  to.  He 
protested  against  the  sentiments  which  had 
fallen  from  that  hon.  Member  with  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  In  what  he  had 
said,  he  believed  that  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ments not  only  of  his  constituents,  but  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Brougham  spoke  as  follows  :  It  is 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  mingled  with 
pain,  that  1  feel  myself  called  upon  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  debate — with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  answering  that 
personal  attack  which  the  House  has  wit- 
nessed, and  that  the  patient  and  profound 
attention  with  which  he  has  been  listened 
to,  gives  an  ample  refutation  of  the  libel 
(libel  I  would  not  say,  for  I  wish  to  avoid 
anything  harsh),  but  the  assertion  against 
justice  contained  in  the  complaint,  that  its 
Members  were  determined  to  clamour 
down  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Member, 
and  shut  their  ears  to  the  complaints  of 
his  constituents.  It  is  with  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  1  have  listened  to  the  able 
and  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
delivered  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  it  is 
with  pain,  with  very  great  pain  also,  that 
1  have  heard  that  speech,  because  it  con- 
tains a  picture  of  Ireland,  which,  if  not 
magnified  in  its  proportions — if  not 
painted  in  exaggerated  colours,  presents 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  alarming  conditions  of  society  ever 
heard  of,  or  recorded  in  any  state  of  the 
civilised  world.  I  was  indeed  in  some 
hope  when  I  heard  the  lineaments  of  that 
picture,  traced  as  they  were  by  a  hand 


powerful  for  the  task,  and  when  I  called 
to  mind  that  men  high  in  office,  and  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  communica- 
tion and  intelligence  which  that  office 
gave  them,  had  frequently  acknowledged 
the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  Member's  inform- 
ation on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  representations ;  when  I  re- 
collected all  this,  and  heard  that  hon. 
Member  describe  a  state  of  distress  in  Ire- 
land to  which  all  Europe  can  bring  no 
parallel,  and  yet  saw  not  one  Member 
of  the  Government  rise  in  his  place  and 
give  these  statements  a  denial,  I  confess 
I  felt  a  pain  which  it  is  difficult  adequately 
to  describe,  and  without  looking  at  the 
Speech  which  has  been  delivered  from  the 
Throne,  I  find,  therefore,  enough  to 
inflict  pain  and  create  discontent.  But 
when  I  examine  the  terms  of  that  Speech, 
I  find  cause  to  raise  within  me  all  the 
vigilance  which  my  situation  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  demands,  and  to 
fill  me  with  still  greater  fear  and  anxiety 
for  the  future.  Let  me  first,  however,  dis- 
charge the  more  pleasing  office  which  my 
duty  as  a  good  subject  demands  from  me, 
by  expressing  my  heartfelt  satisfaction  at 
the  line  of  conduct  his  Majesty's  paternal 
goodness  has  led  him  spontaneously  to 
adopt,  in  tendering  unhesitatingly,  for  the 
use  of  the  country,  all  those  extensive 
Crown  Revenues  which  form  his  patrimo- 
nial possessions,  and  by  declaring  and 
promising  that  the  Civil  List  shall  be  re- 
duced, while  he  at  the  same  time  gives  up 
all  these  odious,  unconstitutional  sources 
of  revenue  and  perquisites  of  Royalty 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Droits  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  four  and  half  per  cent  fund, 
and  the  hereditary  revenues  of  every  kind 
in  Scotland  and  in  Lancaster,  and  else- 
where, at  home  and  abroad,  which  in 
former  reigns  the  Crown  has  been  so  loath 
to  relinquish.  This  declaration  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  unmixed  satisfaction ;  and  when 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Address 
spoke  of  the  absence  of  pomp  and  extra- 
vagance which  distinguished  the  present 
reign,  and  which  marked  his  Majesty's 
desire  to  live  as  a  plain  English  gentle- 
man, I  could  not  but  stop  to  think  whe- 
ther the  plaudits  which  followed  that 
announcement  would  have  been  so  vehe- 
ment and  so  general  if  uttered  in  the 
reign  which  preceded  the  present.  I  now 
come  to  the  more  painful  part  of  that  duty 
which  I  owe  to  the  House,  to  my  Sove- 
reign, and  to  the  country,  in  entering  my 
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solemn  protest  against  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Speech  now  before  us.  That 
Speech  breathes  interferences  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  It  is  bottomed 
on  principles  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  acted  on  and 
avowed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  King.  I 
trust  it  is  the  speech  of  the  Minister.  I 
have  the  power  to  call  it  so,  and  to  carp 
at  it,  and  cavil  at  it,  and  tear  at  it,  and 
rend  it  to  tatters  at  my  pleasure;  because, 
although  nominally  the  Speech  of  the 
King,  there  is  no  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution better  established  than  that  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  Speech  of  the  Minister, 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  I  claim  it  as  the  ancient 
right  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
treat  the  Speech  as  the  language  of  the 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  ;  and  as 
such  I  now  proceed  to  consider  it.  I  say 
then,  Sir,  that  the  boasted  declarations  of 
non-interference  are  by  this  Speech  de- 
clared at  an  end ;  and  that  we  are  called 
on  to  pledge  ourselves  to  examine  into  the 
internal  arrangements  of  foreign  States,  to 
discuss  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to 
give  our  assent,  by  this  Address,  to  a 
Speech  of  the  Minister  of  this  country 
blaming  one  government  and  censuring 
another,  and  making  ourselves  the  Judges 
and  the  Censors  of  the  conduct  of 
Governments  and  of  nations  as  free  and 
unfettered  as  our  own.  I  do  not  under- 
take the  unpleasant  task  of  criticising  this 
performance  from  any  spirit  of  party,  or 
for  the  gratification  of  any  of  its  feelings. 
If  I  was  disposed  to  indulge  in  such  a  task, 
God  wot  I  need  not  have  recourse  to 
the  operose  proceeding  of  dissecting  the 
Speech  they  have  put  in  the  mouth  of  his 
Majesty  on  this  occasion.  Looking  at  any 
part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  which 
assumes  to  itself  the  possession  of  the 
talent  and  the  experience  requisite  for  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
in  that  which  they  proclaim  a  tremendous 
crisis  of  afiairs,  I  could  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  subjects  of  inconsistency  on  which  I 
might  dilate.  But  I  do  not  assume  the 
critic  for  any  party  purpose.  1  do  it  to 
warn  this  House  and  the  Government  (the 
country  needs  no  warning)—  to  warn  them 
against  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  path 
they  are  now  pursuing.  Let  us  sec  what 
is  said : — **  I  have  witnessed  with  deep 
regret  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries." Now,  it  is  common  to  say  in  this 
House— <^  You  do  not  pledge  yourself  to 


anything  by  agreeing  to  the  Address ;  it 
is  a  mere  form  of  compliment,  and  you 
may  vote  against  it  the  day  after  if  you 
please  with  perfect  freedom."  This  is  one 
of  the  solemn  plausibilities  which,  I  con« 
fess,  somewhat  puzzles  my  understandbe. 
Not  many  days  ago  I  swore  at  that  Table 
the  rankest  nonsense  which  the  mind  of 
man  could  conceive,  for  I  took  an  oath  in 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  words, 
that  a  man  who  died  a  century  ago  had  no 
right  to  the  Throne  of  these  realms,  and 
that  I  would  resist  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
my  power  all  attempts  of  his  son,  suc- 
cessor, or  successors,  to  recover  that 
Throne,  there  being  no  successors  whose 
title  is  to  be  resisted.  That  Statute 
means,  therefore,  absolutely  nothing,  al- 
though it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
formality  was  rendered  unnecessary; 
neither  does  the  Address,  you  are  told, 
mean  anything,  for  you  may  to-morrow 
oppose  all  to  which  you  have  pledged  your* 
self  to-day ;  but  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  feel  it 
the  more  necessary  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  acts  of  to-morrow,  by 
entering  my  protest  against  the  Speech  to- 
day. The  Speech  goes  on  to  say,  *'  I  la- 
ment that  the  enlightened  administration 
of  the  King  should  not  have  preserved  hit 
dominions  from  revolt.''  I  say  that  this  is 
the  very  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  the  King  is  made  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign 
population,  or  of  the  powers  which  s^d- 
minister  their  affairs.  Why,  with  our 
hands  full  at  home ;  why,  with  Ireland, 
agitated  and  discontented ;  and  Kent  as 
we  have  heard  to-night,  in  a  state  of  alarm 
which  calls  for  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature;  why,  with  some  places  agi- 
tated, and  all  dissatisfied,  we  should  turn 
our  attention  from  the  state  of  our  own 
population  to  brand  other  nations  with 
revolt,  seems  one  of  the  strangest  contra- 
dictions which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
I  deny  that  there  is  such  paltry  and  im- 
pertinent intermeddling  in  the  intention 
of  the  King  of  England.  I  rebut  it  as  un- 
worthy of  the  Sovereign  in  whose  mouth 
it  is  put,  and  as  unworthy  of  the  Tribunal 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  Would  to  God, 
however,  that  this  little  mean  piece  of 
gossipping-intermeddling  had  no  worse 
end  than  being  stigmatised  as  it  deserves ; 
but  much  I  fear  that  it  must  lead  incon- 
testibly  lead  to  a  rupture  of  the  terms  of 
amity  in  which  we  have  lived  with  the  na- 
tions to  which  it  alludes.  I  desire  jou  wouU 
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attend  to  the  maxim — ^<  Do  unto  others 
as  jou  would  be  done  unto/'  But  let  me 
reyerse  the  maxim,  and  suppose  that  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  should  now 
think  it  his  duty  to  reply  in  the  same 
language  to  his  subjects  that  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  this  day  called  on  to  use 
to  us.  Let  us  suppose  his  Majesty  of  the 
Netherlands  addressing  his  States-general 
in  somewhat  like  the  following  words :  ''  I 
lament  to  see  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
people  of  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
my  Ally  the  king  of  England."  This 
would  do  for  Kent.  Let  us  take  another 
part  of  the  same  subject.  ''  I  lament  that 
the  wise  and  paternal  Government  of  my 
good  friend  the  king  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  frustrated  in  all  the  just  and  reason- 
able expectations  it  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  the  pacification  of  that  pait  of 
his  dominions  called  Ireland."  Or,  **  I 
lament  that  the  people  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain  generally  have  been  so 
grievously  disappointed  on  the  subject  of 
a  redtiction  of  taxation ;  and  1  grieve  much 
that  all  the  plans  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
the  enlightened  people  of  Ireland  have 
been  prohibited  by  the  tyrannical — (you 
have  called  the  people  of  Belgium  rebelli- 
ons, she  may  call  you  tyrannical) — have 
been  prostrated  by  the  tyrannical  conduct 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  King:  but  I  enter- 
tain a  confident  expectation  that  in  a  little 
time,  the  Legislative  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  which  all  good  men  and 
true  patriots  deem  to  be  a  curse,  will 
be  speedily  and  totally  dissolved,  and 
Ireland^  left  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
her  own  capital  and  her  skill."  If  we  have 
a  right  to  intermeddle  with  the  Dutch  or 
Belgians,  they  have,  I  contend,  the  same 
right  to  intermeddle  with  us;  and  they 
may  say,  as  we  say  of  the  States-general, 
that  they  regret  to  find  that  the  Anti- 
Union  Association  (or  the  Volunteer  Asso- 
ciation, or  in  whatever  name  they  delight) 
— they  may  say,  they  regret  to  find  that 
the  exertions  of  these  worthy  successors  of 
the  still  more  worthy  defunct  Catholic  As- 
sociation, to  accomplish  a  repeal  of  that 
unholy  legislative  Union,  have  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result.  Gentlemen  might  treat 
these  things  with  ridicule,  but  it  would  be 
otherwise  if  they  came  from  the  mouth  of 
a  foreign  statesman  ;  for  I  know  no  people 
voder  heaven  who  would  resist  with  more 
readiness  and  with  more  severity — or  be 
more  ready  to  fly  to  arms  to  resent  the 
fitghtest  attempt  at  a  parody  of  any  portion 


of  that  Speech  which  we  are  now  consider* 
ing.  I  said  it  was  reserved  for  the  en* 
lightened  policy,  and  knowledge  of  prece- 
dents,— accomplishments  which  have  been 
at  all  times  displayed  by  the  present  Ca- 
binet, to  advise  their  Master  to  deliver  the 
Speech  on  which  I  am  now  commenting ; 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  whence 
they  derive  their  precedents  on  this  occa- 
sion. Is  it  from  the  precedents  of  former 
reigns  ?  If  it  be,  I  ask,  then,  if  there  is  in 
the  history  of  the  world  an  act  more  ne- 
farious than  the  partition  of  Poland  ?  But 
yet  look  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  of  1774.  Look  to 
the  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
in  1774  and  1775,  and  mark  the  studied 
silence  which  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  documents — not  that  the 
information  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  that 
day  was  not  as  good  as  that  enjoyed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  present,  for  I  believe 
the  information  of  the  noble  Earl  (Aber- 
deen) stands  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,  for  the  perfection  of  the  most 
profound  ignorance  which  has  ever  been 
known  in  that  department  of  public  aflairs. 
Why,  who  is  it  who  does  not  remember 
that  on  the  very  last  occasion  when  his 
Majesty  addressed  this  House,  the  Royal 
Speech  was  made  to  congratulate  it  on  the 
unusual  and  profound  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity in  which  every  nation  of  the  Continent 
was  slumbering.  And  when  was  this?  On 
the  23rd  of  July;  four  days  before  the 
explosion — four  days  only  before  the  issu- 
ing of  the  Ordinances — four  days  before 
that  Revolution,  which  in  my  conscience 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  mankind — whether  we  regard 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  attacks  of 
despotism  were  repelled,  or  the  yet  more 
glorious  temperance  which  distinguished 
the  combatants  after  the  battle  was  over. 
There  is  therefore  no  comparison  of  igno- 
rance between  the  case  of  Poland  and  that 
of  Belgium  or  France.  But  let  us  turn 
to  another  period,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
scattered  remnant  of  whose  followers  the 
present  Ministry  profess  to  be,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  France  was 
then  convulsed — the  Royal  Family  were 
prisoners — the  scaffolds  flowed  with  blood 
— scenes  were  daily  taking  place,  com- 
pared with  which  all  that  has  happened 
in  Belgium  dwindles  into  a  mere  speck; 
Burke  had  declared  that  France  was 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe ;  Fox 
and  bis  party,  on  the  other  handi  had  an* 
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nounced  that  a  new  light  of  liberty  was 
about  to  spread  over  Europe ;  all  classes 
in  the  country  were  arranged  on,  one  side 
or  the  other ;  and  yet  what  was  the  ex- 
emplary caution  and  statesman-like  course 
adoptea  by  Mr.  Pitt?  Goaded  by  the 
party  called  Anti-Jacobins,  surrounded 
by  men  opposed  to  French  opinions,  eter- 
nally harassed  to  adopt  some  decided 
means  to  stop  the  progress  of  revolution, 
what  course  did  he  pursue  ?  During  the 
years  1789, 1790, 1791,  and  1792— during 
the  whole  of  those  years  of  massacre  and 
misrule  in  France,  there  is  not  in  the  Royal' 
Speeches  to  be  found  the  shadow  of  the 
shade  of  an  allusion  to  the  revolted  subjects 
of  the  French  King;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  13lh  September,  1792,  that  we  find  in 
short  a  delicate  allusion — to  what  ? — to  the 
conduct  of  this  bloody-minded  people  to 
their  Sovereign  ? — No:  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  enlightened  Monarch  ? — No :  to  the  j  ust 
and  equal  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  conciliation? 
— No ;  not  one  word  of  praise  or  of  cen- 
sure ;  but  to  one  topic,  and  to  one  only, 
contained  in  a  cautious  and  delicately- 
worded  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  National  Convention, 
calling  on  the  subjects  of  other  States  to 
rise  in  arms  against  their  lawful  Govern- 
ments. Have  I  not  shewn,  then,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  would  rather  have  had  his  right  hand 
burnt  off  than  have  attempted  to  draw  up 
such  a  Speech  as  this — have  I  not  proved 
that  from  the  time  of  Poland  through  all  the 
momentous  proceedings  up  to  1792,  until 
a  case  arose  which  really  demanded  it, 
neither  the  Grovernment  of  Mr.  Pitt  nor  any 
other  government  ever  ventured  to  commit 
the  Sovereign  to  any  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  of  other 
nations — until  a  case  arose  which  loudly 
and  imperiously  demanded  it.  But  my 
alarms  are  not  grounded  on  what  has 
passed.  I  wish  to  impress  on  this  House, 
that  if  its  Members  slumber  and  allow  the 
formality  of  an  Address  to  prevent  any  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion — if  they  do  not 
make  their  voices  heard,  and  frighten 
away  his  Majesty's  Ministers  from  the 
course  they  now  have  in  view,  the  peace 
of  Europe  is  not  worth  six  months  pur- 
chase, live  to  see  it  broken  who  may. 
Let  us  look  to  the  passage  which  follows 
the  expression  of  censure  and  praise: 
— "  I  am  endeavouring,  in  concert  with 
my  Allies,  to  devise  such  means  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible 


with  the  welfare  and  good  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  future  secu- 
rity of  other  States."  The  security  of  other 
States !  A  Congress  rises  in  my  eyes,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna — the  deeds  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Lord  Mettemich  pass 
before  me,  and  I  call  to  my  mind  the  de- 
claration of  Voltaire,  that  a  gathering 
together  of  Kings,  which  I  believe  he  calls 
an  abouchenient  des  Rois,  must  always  be 
viewed  with  terror  and  alarm.  But  it  is 
not  a  Congress  to  restrain  France  within 
her  proper  limits  ;  it  is  not  a  Congress  to 
prevent  Belgium  from  uniting  herself  with 
that  country  to  increase  her  power ;  no, 
this  we  could  understand  ;  that  would  be 
according  to  the  precedents  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
but  you  must  not  go  to  the  North  of  Italy, 
you  must  go  to  Genoa,  you  must  ransack 
the  portfolio  of  Castlereagh,  and  search  the 
records  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  find  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  subjects  to  be  considered  at 
this  forthcoming  Congress.  "  I  am  endea- 
vouring, in  concert  with  my  Allies,  to 
devise  means,''  &c.  In  plain  language  this 
was  saying  that  we,  like  the  Holy  Alliance, 
will  take  upon  ourselves,  in  the  first  place, 
the  police  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  like  that  famous  Alliance,  the 
police  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  How  that  is 
to  be  accomplished  I  know  not;  but  I 
suppose  by  a  Congress,  for  we  cannot  send 
over  our  new  Police— by  a  Congress,  and 
subsidies,  and  preparations  for  war,  and 
other  measures  of  a  belligerent  character, 
all  of  which  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough  to 
divine.  "Appearances,"  it  is  said,  "of 
tumult  and  disorder  have  produced  uneasi- 
liess  in  different  parts  of  Europe,"  and  of 
these  appearances,  says  the  Minister, "  I  do 
not  like  the  aspect ; "  "  but  the  assurances 
of  afriendly  disposition,"  his  Majesty  adds, 
"which  I  continue  to  receive  from  all 
foreign  Powers,  justify  the  expectation  that 
1  shall  be  able  to  preserve  for  my  people 
the  blessings  of  peace."  A  more  incorrect 
assertion,  perhaps  a  more  unwarranted  ex- 
pectation never  was  borrowed  from  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office;  no,  not 
even  the  celebrated  and  similar  congratu- 
lation on  last  July  23rd,  only  four  days 
before  all  France  was  spirited  up  into  revo- 
lution, and  burning  with  a  bright  flame  of 
triumphant  liberty.  I  regard  it.  Sir,  as 
the  duty  of  the  Crown — I  regard  it.  Sir, 
as  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
to  preserve  for  our  use,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Speech,  the  "  blessings  of 
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peace;"   but  I  know  no  way  in  which 
these  blessings  may  be  mote  securely  pre- 
served— there  is  nothing,  I  take  it,  more 
clear,  more  indisputable,  more  unquestion- 
able, than  that  a  firm  resolution — not  to 
interfere  with  others  is  the  best  way  to 
preserve  peace;  and  nothingis  morecertain, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  en- 
courage war,  nothing  could  more  tend  to 
destroy  that  peace,  than  to  involve  the 
country  in  foreign  interference  with  neigh- 
bouring States.      I  know  of  no  danger 
which  can  render  hostilities  more  certain, 
and  none  more  liable  to  bring  them  home 
to  us — nothing  more  liable  to  make  wide- 
spread war  abroad  crush  and  overwhelm 
us,  than  for  us  to,  adopt  those  principles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance   which  are  contained 
and  embodied  in  the  King's  Speech.     Let 
it  not  be   said,  that  Ministers,  the  most 
feeble,  the  most  unable,  to  manage  the 
Government,  of  any  Ministers  into  whose 
hands,  by  a  strange  combination  of  acci- 
dents, the  Government  of  this  country 
ever  fell — let  it  not  be  said,  that  they  who 
were    hardly    sufficient    to    manage    the 
routine  of  official  business  in  the  calmest 
times — who  were  not  able  to  manage  the 
business  of  this  House  in  ordinary  times — 
will  never  deem  themselves  sufficient  to 
manage  the  business  of  a  great  and  com- 
plicated war;    and  that  they  who  were 
unable   to  steer  the  bark   in  the   fairest 
weather,  will  never  court  the  tempest  and 
defy  the  storm.     Let  that  not  be  said ;  for 
I  am  aware  that  headstrong  men  are  very 
apt  to  underrate  their  weakness  and  over- 
rate their  power,  and  that  no  men   are 
more  apt  to  deem  failure  impossible  than 
those  who  cannot  calculate  the  danger. 
The  Ministers  are  but  men,  and  thev  are 
surrounded  with  busy,  meddling,  buzzing 
personages,  who  encourage  a  little  alarm 
— who  think  no  harm  can  come  of  a  little 
terror — who    insinuate    that  negotiations 
may  attract  attention — who   hope  much 
from  Congresses — who  just  wish  that  they 
maybe  doing  something — who  do  not  like 
to  be  doing  nothing  and  being  nobody — 
who  wish  for  something  to  make  a  display 
in  Parliament,  and  a  puff  in  the  public 
prints — and  who  are  not  at  all  adverse  to 
have  a  Congress  at  Lunnan,  which  will 
have  two  or   three  advantages ;    it   will 
enable  them  to  be  important  who  do  not 
like  to  let  other  people  work ;  who  wish  to 
have  all  the  work  and  all  the  honour  to 
themselves — ^who  like  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way — to  be  their  own  Minister,  their 


own  Ambassador,  their  own  General ;  and 
then  they  know  that  the  people  of  Lunnan 
like  to  see  foreigners,  and  they  hope,  by 
these  little  amusements  and  diversions,  to 
tide  over  the  Session.  First,  things  of  little 
importance  will  be  made  great  subjects, 
and  perhaps  they  are  great  subjects  to  the 
faculties  of  those  who  would  be  called  on 
to  discuss  them  when  the  Congress  was 
assembled.  With  a  view  of  preventing 
war  we  should  have  Protocols  and  Con- 
ferences, full  of  sound  and  of  no  meaning, 
but  which  might  affect  the  Parliament, 
and  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  Ca- 
binet. But  let  them  not  suppose,  when 
they  have  gone  so  far,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  stop  short  just  where  they  like ; 
for  I  can  assure  them  that,  if  they  inter- 
fere, war  will  be  inevitable.  I  must  here 
say  that,  as  a  general  principle,  I  will  sup- 
port measures  that  I  approve  of,  let  who 
will  propose  them,  and  I  will  oppose 
bad  measures,  let  them  come  from  whom 
they  may.  I  am  opposed,  for  example, 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
thinking  that  would  be  productive  of  injury 
to  both  countries,  though  that  measure  is 
brought  forward  by  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  act  on  some  occasions,  with  whom,  on  many 
occasions,  I  agree — whose  services  I  prize, 
and  which  1  should  be  the  last  man  to 
forget,  and  which  it  would  be  most  unjust 
in  me  not  to  praise ;  but  though  I  esteem 
his  services,  1  must  describe  as  bad  that 
measure  he  contemplates,  and  must  declare 
that  1  will  oppose  it.  Let  good  measures 
come  from  what  quarter  they  will,  I  will 
support  them.  So  far,  however,  I  must 
qualify  the  doctrine  of  its  being  not  men, 
but  measures,  that  I  ought  to  support,  as  to 
assert  that  this  doctrine  in  a  monarchy  is 
unintelligible  and  irrational.  In  a  Re- 
public, indeed,  where  all  measures  are 
known  and  discussed,  either  with  open 
doors  or  in  the  streets,  and  where  I  have  my 
veto  on  whatever  is  proposed ;  where  a 
treaty  cannot  be  concluded  without  my 
knowledge,  where  I  cannot  be  bound  by  a 
treaty  I  never  heard  of — to  make  war 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  date,  for 
the  defence  of  Belgium  or  of  Portugal ;  in 
a  Monarchy,  I  say  the  doctrine  of  measures 
not  men  is  irrational,  and  men,  as  well  as 
measures,  must  be  looked  to.  The  men 
may  make  a  treaty  which  will  make  war 
inevitable  at  some  distant  day,  unless  the 
honour  of  the  country  be  sacrificed ;  and 
as  long  as  the  men  can  act  secretly,  we 
must  look  to  them  and  their  character  as 
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well  at  the  measures  they  avow.  This 
doctrine,  with  this  limitatioo,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  House;  if 
hastily  taken  up— if  exaggerated — it  is 
not  done  altogether  rashly  and  unad- 
visedly ;  but  it  has  been  dictated  by  the 
King's  Speech,  which  I  did  not  see  till 
within  four  hours.  I  have  had  no  long 
time  for  reflection ;  but  during  the  time  1 
have  had,  I  have  reflected  painfully  on  the 
language  of  the  Speech,  and  the  situation 
of  England.  I  hoped  further  reflection 
might  mitigate  alarm ;  but  I  see  no  other 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Speech, 
and  I  am  alarmed  for  the  consequences, 
than,  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  interference,  instead  of  the  rule  of 
non-interference,  with  the  concerns  of 
other  nations  is  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  warn  the  Government — 
let  me  warn  the  Members  of  this  House 
— if  the  House  should  hesitate  to  discharge 
its  duty,  and  meet  this  new  principle  with 
reprobation — let  me  warn  the  House,  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  this  night  by  the 
new  member  for  Sussex,  who  has  so  well 
and  so  ably  addressed  the  House — who 
has  candidly  declared  what  are  the  senti- 
ments of  his  own  most  respectable  con- 
stituents — let  me  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  that  he  spoke  not  only  the  senti- 
ments of  his  own  constituents — he  spoke 
the  heart- felt,  the  deep-rooted,  the  im-r 
movable  opinions  of  the  whole  people  of 
England.  The  people  of  England  will 
not  have  the  peace  broken — the  people 
of  England  will  not  endure  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  risk  that  peace 
by  any  fancies  of  his  for  foreign  inter- 
ference, for  any  theories  of  servility,  or 
for  any  love  to  crowned  tyrants ;  the 
people  of  England  are  enamoured  of  their 
own  liberty,  and  they  are  friends  to  the 
liberty  of  others.  If  the  Ministers  must 
call  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  enlight- 
ened, the  people  of  England  will  look 
at  his  acts,  and  from  his  acts  they 
will  not  call  him  enlightened,  or  think 
a  war  ought  to  be  hazarded  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  His  acte  are  known, 
and  Uie  character  of  them  is  not  what  I 
think  proper.  He  marched  pending  a 
negptiation — ^he  marched  while  a  nego- 
tiation was  going  on  with  his  accredited 
agents  his  son — he  trepanned  his  subjects ; 
hi  marched  his  armed  troops  to  Brussels 
pending  a  negotiation,  and  the  people 
were  roused  by  this  act  of  perfidious 
^nieltyi  and  annihilated  bis  army.    The 


last  act  of  his  reign,  his  parting  account 
with  his  Belgian  subjects  is  fresh  before 
us ;  it  is  known  to  the  English  Ministers, 
who  call  him  enlightened ;  and  if  he  has 
reduced  the  second  city  of  his  dominions 
to  flames,  he  no  doubt  gratified  his  desire 
of  vengeance  against  his  revolted  subjects, 
over  whom  he  was  no  longer  to  reign,  and 
against  the  country  he  was  no  longer  to 
possess.  I  am  unwilling  to  refer  to  other 
events ;  but,  I  ask,  were  t]bese,of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  call  for  any  expressions  of  praise 
from  an  English  Monarch?  A  better 
cause,  perhaps,  might  be  found,  than  that 
of  the  Belgians ;  their  cause  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  French ;  I  lament 
several  parts  of  their  conduct ;  the  Belgians 
were  only  beginning  to  suffer — the  French 
had  long  suffered ;  I  advocate  not  the 
conduct  of  the  Belgians ;  I  think  it  not 
so  praiseworthy  as  the  conduct  of  the 
French ;  I  hold  not  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgians  up  to  imitation ;  I  am  not  here  to 
praise  or  defend  it ;  but  I  cannot  free  from 
blame  those  who  compel  me  to  enter 
into  the  unseemly  discussion,  by  making  the 
affairs — the  domestic  affairs — of  a  foreign 
country  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in 
Parliament,  and  a  leading  topic  in  the 
King's  Speech.  I  should  not  discharge 
my  duty  if  I  were  not  to  say  one  word  of 
Ireland.  I  declare  that  my  opinion  is 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
I  ascribe  the  extraordinary  excitement  of 
the  last  few  weeks  in  Ireland  to  the  events 
in  Belgium.  There  is  no  other  way,  I 
think,  to  account  for  the  rapid  spread  in 
that  country,  within  a  few  weeks,  of 
opinions  that,  up  to  a  recent  date,  were 
confined  to  a  few  shopkeepers  of  Dublin. 
I  consider,  however,  that  the  events  of 
Belgium  have  been  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
people  of  Ireland  mistake  the  facts  of  the 
two  cases.  How  men  there,  who,  I  know, 
are  zealous  friends  of  their  country,  can 
ground  their  arguments  on  the  similarity 
of  the  two  countries,  or  how  they  can  be 
listened  to  with  any  respect,  when  they 
compare  Belgium  to  Ireland,  I  cannot 
understand.  As  a  zealous  friend  to  Ireland, 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  the 
discrepancy  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries.  There  never  was  a  more  violent 
union,  a  more  uncalled-for  and  unjusti- 
fiable union,  than  that  violent  union  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Holland.  The  religion 
of  the  two  countries  was  different,  and 
even  hostile;   and  though   it  may  b« 
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partially  diflPerent  between  Ireland  and 
England,  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
the  religion  was  totally  different.  The 
language  too,  was  different.  French  was 
spoken  in  one  part,  Flemish  in  another, 
and  Dutch  in  a  third.  A  speech  de- 
livered in  French  was  answered  in  Low 
Dutch,  and  was  followed  by  an  oration  in 
Flemish.  The  interest  of  the  two  countries 
was  different.  France  was  the  market  of 
Belgium  ;  but  a  Corn-law  was  inflicted  on 
her  for  the  advantage  of  Holland.  They 
were,  therefore,  totally  different  countries ; 
and  they  were  forcibly  united  by  the 
Ministers  and  men  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  nothing  but  force  kept  them  together. 
The  people  were  at  war  against  each  other. 
In  the  legislature,  the  eighty  Dutch 
deputies  were  constantly  found  voting  on 
one  side,  and  the  fifty  Belgian  deputies 
on  the  other.  In  spite  of  all  the  decrees 
of  the  Congress,  they  were  like  oil  and 
water ;  they  were  kept  united  for  a  while 
by  agitation  ;  but  when  the  agitation  was 
over,  they  separated  again,  each  taking 
its  own  place  according  to  its  specific 
gravity.  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
language  was  the  same — the  religion  was 
different,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  in 
Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  in  the  Legis* 
lature  the  Irish  and  English  Representatives 
were  never  directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
If  the  Union  were  done  away,  could  the  advo- 
cates of  the  repeal  suppose  that  the  English 
gentlemen  would  continue  those  laws  which 
now  allowed  Irish  cattle  and  Irish  com  free 
access  to  the  English  market  ?  If  the 
Union  were  repealed,  would  not  Ire- 
land get  back  that  pure  body  which  voted 
that  there  should  be  no  agistment  tithe — 
that  body  so  pure — so  uncomipt,  as  not 
to  be  equalled — that  body  which  voted 
that  it  would  not  pay  the  lithe  of  agistment, 
while  it  compelled  the  poor  man  to  pay 
tithe  in  potatoes?  I  know  that  in  some 
cases  the  tithe  on  potatoes  was  paid.  If 
the  Union  were  repealed,  Ireland  would 
get  back  this  pure  body,  and  surely  it  was 
not  desirable  that  body  should  be  revived. 
The  case  of  the  Netherlands  could  not 
apply  in  this  instance  to  Ireland.  I  have 
given  my  opinion  frankly  on  these  sub- 
jects thus  early  to  the  House  and  the 
country,  that  they  may  at  this  early 
period,  by  the  expression  of  their  reso- 
lution, rescue  us  from  the  danger  of  war. 
I  have  no  fears,  no  alarms,  there  are  no  evils 
to  apprehend  from  the  situation  of  France. 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  Revolution  of  Uiat 


country  should  spread  into  this,  as  has 
been  insinuated  in  a  passage  of  the  Speech* 
I  think  I  speak  advisedly,  when  I  say  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  events 
occurring  in  this  country.  We  are  safe^ 
not  because  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Kiiig^s 
Government — not  because  of  the  care  of 
Ministers — ^not  because  of  Congresses-— 
not  because  of  negotiations  ;  but  this  land 
is  safe,  its  Monarch  is  safe,  its  Parliament 
is  safe,  its  institutions  are  safe — safe  from 
the  contagion  we  only  witness  at  a  dis- 
tance-* safe  from  the  contagion  of  Revo- 
lution, because  the  Constitution  has  got 
in  it  none  of  that  rottenness  on  which 
contagion  can  fix  its  hold.  It  has  in  it 
none  of  the  pabulum  which  can  support 
the  disease.  There  may  be  a  few  mis- 
guided men — a  few  discontented  spirits ; 
but  the  law  is  sufiQcient  to  cope  with  them« 
The  people,  I  am  persuaded,  are  sound  at 
heart.  They  love  the  monarchy.  The  people 
might  love  a  republic  in  America,  but 
we  did  not  love  it ;  we  love  our  Parliament; 
I  heartily  wish  it  were  purer,  and  then  we 
should  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we  preferred 
our  limited  King,  our  limited  Crown,  I 
will  use  the  word  prefer,  because  I  know 
that  it  is  made  the  shibboleth  of  a 
party  :  then,  I  say,  the  people  of  England 
prefer  a  limited  monarchy,  and  with 
that  an  aristocracy ;.  for  an  aristocracy  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  people  of  England  prefer  a  limited 
monarchy  to  the  republic  which  may  be 
suitable  to  another  country.  The  people 
of  England  are  quiet,  because  they  love 
their  institutions.  I  wish  well  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  by  these  rights  I  am 
resolved  to  live,  being  ready  to  perish  with 
these  rights  and  for  them ;  because  I,  for 
one,  think  these  rights  are  understood  bv 
the  people,  and  are  appropriate  to  their 
character  and  temper.  Limited  monarchy 
and  aiistocracy  are  the  best  security  for 
these  rights,  and  I,  for  one,  wish  for  no 
change  ;  I  wish  for  no  revolution ;  and  i 
speak,  I  am  sure,  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  love  the 
institutions  of  their  country,  who  love 
monarchy,  and  love  nobility;  because^ 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
themselves  these  are  all  knit  up  togetl»er» 
They  have  a  strong  attachment  to  our 
form  of  government;  and  I  would  in* 
finitely  rather,  if  all  these  must  perish, 
perish  with  them,  than  survive  to  read 
on  the  ruins  the  memorable  lesson  of  the 
instability  of  the  best  human  institutiona* 
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Sir  H,  Pamell  wished  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  only  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon  and  Learned  Member  for 
Waterford  relative  to  1  reiand .  He  d id  not 
mean  to  follow  him  through  all  his  obser- 
vationSy  but  he  begg;ed  to  state,  that  in  his 
decided  opinion,  there  was  no  general  wish 
in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  As 
a  proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the  fact,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  made  an  at- 
tempt last  year  to  get  up  a  public  Dinner 
to  promote  that  object,  and  completely 
failed.  He  had  advertised  his  meeting,  he 
had  done  every  thing  he  could  to  promote 
his  object,  but  without  success — there  was 
no  dinner.  At  the  last  general  election, 
also,  not  one  word  was  ever  said  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  He  felt  confident 
that  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  did  not  excite  general  interest  in 
Ireland.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  say,  that  Ireland  had  received 
no  benefit  from  the  Union.  What  was  the 
state  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries  before  and  since  the  Union  ? 
Why,  formerly,  the  trade  of  Ireland  was 
under  numberless  restraints ;  and  ever  since 
the  Union,  measure  after  measure  had  been 
carried  to  get  rid  of  those  restraints. 
How  any  friend  to  Ireland  could  be  blind 
to  the  benefits  she  had  obtained  by  opening 
the  English  markets  to  her  produce,  was 
what  he  could  not  comprehend.  Let  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  only  fix  some 
day  for  discussing  the  question,  and  he 
would  undertake  to  satisfy  him  that  Ireland 
had  obtained  a  great  many  benefits  from 
the  Union.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  opinions  were  er- 
roneous. He  gave  him  credit  for  his 
intentions,  but  was,  nevertheless,  of  opinion 
that  his  plan  would  only  add  to  the  distress 
of  Ireland,  not  remedy  it.  As  for  the 
consumption  of  Ireland  not  having  in- 
creased since  the  Union,  that  was  quite  a 
fallacy.  There  were  abundant  proofs 
that  the  consumption  of  Ireland  had  in- 
creased very  much,  and  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  the  committee,  of  which  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  was  chairman, 
had  elicited  much  evidence  of  the  fact  that, 
Ireland  had  become  richer  and  richer  every 
year.  He  believed,  in  fact,  that  there  was 
no  country  in  Europe,  in  which,  during  the 
last  few  years,  improvement  had  been  more 
rapid.  When  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of 
the  great  distress  of  Dublin,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  in  his  statement  there  was 
much  exaggeration.     He  trusted  that  the 


hon.  Member  would  name  an  early  day  for 
going  into  the  discussion,  in  order  to  put 
at  rest  the  erroneous  expectations  that 
were  formed  in  Ireland.  He  would  have 
liked  that  the  Society  of  Anti-UnioDists, 
or  whatever  else  they  might  be  called,  had 
been  allowed  to  pursue  its  course,  instead 
of  having  been  put  down  by  proclama- 
tion; and  he  was  sure  that  it  would 
only  have  made  the  errors  of  its  views, 
and  the  errors  of  those  who  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  more  manifest. 

Mr.  M,  Fitzgerald  wished,  before  he 
replied  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford,  on  Ireland,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire. 
He  begged, however,  that  his  learned  friend 
would  not  suppose  that  he  meant  to  fol- 
low him  through  the  full,  eloquent,  dis- 
cursive and  amusing  speech  with  which 
he  had  favoured  the  House.  In  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  speech  relative  to  Ireland  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  he  begged 
leave  to  express  his  most  cordial  acquies- 
cence. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
thought  proper  to  colour  and  exaggerate 
that  part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech  which 
related  to  the  Netherlands,  but  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  statements  were  not 
sustained  by  any  arguments  or  facts. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  not  say, 
that  his  Majesty's  Speech  enforced  the 
doctrine  of  interference,  without  wresting 
the  words  from  their  meaning.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  alluded  to  the  disturbances 
in  Belgium ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Belgians  be  must  say,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  distorted  the  argument. 
His  Majesty  stated  his  regret  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Netherlands  had  not 
succeeded,  by  its  conciliatory  measures,  in 
pacifying  its  subjects.  If  the  circum- 
stance had  been  omitted,  would  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  have  been  contented  ? 
His  hon.  friend  stated,  that  he  was  averse 
from  war,  and  was  he  convinced  that  his 
doctrine  was  the  best  to  secure  peace  f 
His  Majesty  alluded  to  Belgium  —  a 
country  closely  connected  with  this — and 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  it  was  involved 
in  troubles,  the  consequences  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen.  He  differed  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  as  to  his  doc- 
trines, and  thought  his  learned  friend's 
opinion  was  not  borne  out  by  facts.  He 
laid  down  the  principle  that  non-interfer- 
ence was  the  policy  of  this  country,  anci 
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he  had  referred  to  Mr.  Pitt's  perseverance 
in  that  principle ;  but  were  not  the  facts 
of  that  case  against  him?  If  Mr.  Pitt 
had  followed  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  and 
interfered  earlier,  would  he  not  have  pre- 
served this  country  from  many  evils? 
Our  abstaining  from  interference  did  not 
prevent  France  from  pursuing  a  system 
which  ultimately  plunged  the  whole  of 
Europe  into  war.  He  was  not  an  advo- 
cate for  interference,  but  certainly,  in  the 
best  periods  of  our  history,  interference 
had  been  practised.  He  did  not  say  that 
at  the  present  time  non-interference  was 
not  wise  policy ;  that  was  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  maxims  of  expediency,  and  the 
principle  was  to  be  acted  on,  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  not  the  principle  or  the  policy 
of  this  country  in  former  times.  During 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  in  the 
previous  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  country 
had  constantly  and  generally  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  proper  regulation  of  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  these  countries  was  in- 
dispensable to  our  own  security.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Yorkshire 
would  probably  himself  admit,  that  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  this  country  ought  to 
have  interfered ;  for  it  was  contended  at 
the  time  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox,  that 
we  ought  to  have  interfered  and  prevent- 
ed its  partition.  The  feeling  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  upon  the  subject  was,  to 
avoid  interference  as  far  as  it  was  consist- 
ent with  our  own  security.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Yorkshire  had  asked, 
why  no  member  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  taken  any  notice  of  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  Ireland  ?  The  rea- 
son was,  that  the  subject  was  not  regularly 
before  the  House  on  this  occasion.  No 
one  could  deny  that  there  was  great 
misery  in  Ireland ;  and  he  believed  in  his 
conscience,  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  as  well  disposed  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  to  look  that  condition  in  the  face,  and 
to  endeavour  to  discover  a  practical  reme- 
dy for  it.  But  it  was  certainly  inconve- 
nient, and  could  be  productive  of  no  use- 
ful purpose,  to  introduce  the  subject  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, reserve  his  opinions  upon  it,  until  a 
legitimate  opportunity  offered  for  investi- 
gating it  in  all  its  bearings.  There  was 
one  point  of  view,  however,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, to  which  it  was  necessary  to  allude. 


The  hon.  Member  had  charged  the  right 
hon.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a 
despotic  exercise  of  power  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  by  a  Society  regu- 
larly sitting  for  that  purpose ;  and  had 
maintained,  that  that  was  an  interference 
with  the  right  of  petitioning.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  proclamation  which  had 
been  issued  on  that  subject  to  justify  such 
a  charge.  On  the  contrary,  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  perfectly  ready  to  open  the 
door  to  all  petitions  upon  the  subject. 
But  he  did  feel  it  right  and  expedient  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  establishment  which  was  a 
kind  of  Parliamentary  Association  in  Dublin, 
permanently  to  discuss  a  political  question. 
The  hon.  member  for  the  Queen's  County 
seemed  to  think  that  the  existence  of  that 
Society  might  have  been  allowed.  He 
entirely  diflPered  from  his  hon.  friend. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  York- 
shire was  on  one  point  perfectly  right. 
The  people  of  Ireland  had  been  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  Belgians ;  and  it 
was  his  (Mr.  Fitzgerald's)  sincere  con- 
viction that,  unless  interference  had 
be6n  resorted  to,  the  people  might  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  authorities, 
and  a  civil  war  might  have  ensued.  Hu- 
manity, therefore,  demanded  the  step  that 
had  been  taken. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  denied  that  the  pro- 
tection of  Ireland  from  civil  war  could 
ever  depend  on  the  proclamation  of  a 
Lord-lieutenant.  If  Ireland  were  in  dan- 
ger of  such  a  calamity,  it  would  require 
a  much  more  active  and  powerful  influence 
over  public  opinion  to  save  her  from  it. 
He  protested  most  strongly,  both  against 
the  statement  of  danger  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  (Mr. 
M.  Fitzgerald)  and  against  the  remedy 
which  he  recommended.  Whenever,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land should  come  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  he  hoped  that  the  question 
respecting  the  recent  proclamation,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Government 
would  be  carefully  separated  from  that 
much  gi*eater,  that  vital  question,  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  It- was  agreed  by  all 
the  Members  of  that  House — by  all  but 
one — that  to  the  Union  they  must  cling  ; 
that  the  continuance  of  its  existence  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  happiness  of  Ireland  and 
the  stability  of  the  empire ;  and  that,  if 
it  were  repealed,  this  country  would  be 
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degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  Ireland  would  be 
scarcely  entitled  to  rank  at  all  among 
tiWilized  nations.  This,  however,  was  not 
a  subject  to  be  discussed  hastily  or  inci- 
dentally. It  required  the  most  cool, 
deliberate,  and  dispassionate  consideration. 
While  he  sincerely  regretted  the  yiew 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  took  of  it,  there 
was  one  encouraging  circumstcmce ;  namely, 
that  he  was  convinced  no  hon.  Gentleman 
could  take  such  a  view,  and  entertain  such 
opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  hesitate  to 
fix  an  early  period  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  when  it  might  be  discussed 
without  personality  or  violence,  and  with 
that  calmness  and  deliberation  due  to  one 
of  the  gravest  subjects  ever  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  Parliament.  All  that  he 
asked  was,  the  opportunity  of  full  and 
temperate  discussion,  conducted  on  the 
principle  professed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend — the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Spring  Rice) 
showed  himself  incapable  of  proving  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, not  only  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
not  only  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  but 
of  the  lowest  peasantry  in  Ireland,  he 
would  consent  to  abandon  the  opinions 
which  he  at  present  entertained  upon  the 
subject.  He  was  anxious  to  maintain  the 
Union,  firmly  believing,  that  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  depended  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  empire.  He  would 
enter  no  further  upon  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent, because,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  already  stated,  he  was  desirous  to 
avoid  a  desultory  discussion  upon  it. 
'  Sir  Henry  Harding e  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  avoid  a  desultory  dis- 
cussion on  such  a  subject,  although  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  enter  into  it,  and 
more  especially  with  respect  to  his  own 
conduct,  in  regard  to  the  proclamation 
that  had  been  adverted  to ;  and  he  frankly 
confessed,  that  he  abstained  from  notic- 
ing some  of  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford, 
because  he  thought  it  better  to  do  so  than 
to  give  the  remotest  appearance  of  a  per- 
sonal character  to  such  a  discussion  as  the 
present.  But,  as  he  thought  he  perceived 
that  great  misconception  existed  in  the 
minds  of  several  hon.  Members  on  this 
pointi  he  begged  leave  to  observei  that 


there  had  not  been  evinced  the  slightest 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  meetings 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  for  the  fair  discua* 
sion  of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Such  meetings  had  taken  place 
at  Cork,  at  Killarney,  and  at  other  placet. 
When  one  was  proposed  at  Drogheaa,  the 
Mayor  had  referred  to  him  for  instructions 
how  to  proceed.  His  answer  was,  that 
if  no  disturbance  was  contemplated,  there 
could  not  be  the  sliglitest  objection  to 
allow  the  popular  feeling  to  be  expressed 
on  the  subject.  When,  however,  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
recommending  them  to  establish  Anti* 
Union  Associations;  when  he  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  for  the 
redress  of  Irish  grievances,  which  Society 
was  to  send  its  emissaries  into  all  parts  of 
the  country,  he  had  given  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant his  opinion,  which  coincided  with 
that  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  himself,  that 
to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  such 
societies  was  to  allow  of  the  revival,  under 
another  name,  of  what  was  formerly  called 
the  Catholic  Association.  He  maintained 
that  the  new  society  came  under  the 
description  of  those  societies,  which  the 
Act  for  suppressing  Dangerous  Associations 
was  intended  to  suppress.  He  felt  no 
difficulty  himself  in  drawing  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  such  associations 
as  those  which  he  had  just  described,  aud 
associations  of  a  legal  and  constitutional 
character.  Had  he  entertained  any  wish 
to  stifle  public  opinion  in  Ireland  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Union,  he  should  not 
have  answered  the  Mayor  of  Drogheda, 
or  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  that  there  was 
no  objection  whatever  to  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  public  opinion ; 
although  there  was  a  great  objection  to 
allow  of  the  formation  of  associations  with 
the  power  of  adjournment,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  over-rule  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  country.  He 
wished  only  further  to  observe,  that,  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  great  distress  in 
Ireland,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  that  distress  had  been  much 
overchai^ed.  From  the  best  information 
which  the  official  returns  afforded,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  a  rapid  improve- 
ment was  making  in  the  internsl  condition 
of  Ireland.  He  had  no  doubt  Uiat  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  was  much 
alleviated.    The  hon.  and  learned  member 
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for  Waterford  appeared  to  dissent  from 
that  opinion,  lie  referred  to  the  evidence 
in  support  of  it.  On  all  the  best  inform- 
ation which  had  been  laid  beforis  the 
Legislature,  he  maintained  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  had  im- 
pfoVfed,  ditd  was  perceptibly  improving.  It 
might  be  asked  what  measures  his  Majesty's 
GoTeriitnent  meant  to  pursue  ott  the  sub- 
ject? In  the  last  Session  a  report  had 
been  made  by  an  able  committee,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland, 
containing  several  valuable'  suggestions. 
it  Wat  his  wish  to  act,  as  far  as  he  could, 
lipon  those  suggestions,  after  they  had 
been  more  maturely  considered  by  his 
Majesty's  Goremment ;  and  to  use  his 
utmost  diligence  to  carry  them  into  prac- 
tical efJTect.  With  respect  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  whenever  that  question  was 
brought  forward  he  should  be  prepared 
to  express  his  opinion  upon  it ;  and  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  that  great  advantages  would 
result  from  its  calm  and  dispassionate  dis- 
cussion. H^  hoped  that,  whenever  that 
discussion  took  place,  he  should  show  that 
he  was  disposed  to  treat  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford,  not  only  with  courtesy,  but  with  the 
greatest  possible  candour. 

Mr.  Hodges  expressed  the  regret  with 
which  he  had  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  say,  that  the  distress  of  the  dis- 
tHcts  in  which  it  was  endured  was  without 
remedy,  and  that  their  state  of  despair 
could  not  be  relieved.  Adverting  to  the 
condition  of  Kent,  he  stated,  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  the  people  under 
great  distress  ;  but  that  there  was  a  third 
class,  for  whom  there  was  no  excuse,  who 
were  instigated  by  others  to  become  mid- 
night incendiaries — a  character  very  nearly 
allied  to  midnight  assassins.  By  acts  of 
that  nature,  they  hastened  their  own 
destruction.  At  the  same  time  it  ought 
to  be  considered,  that  human  suffering  had 
a  limit,  beyond  which  it  could  not  be 
borne.  The  hon.  Gentleman  read  a  letter 
from  a  Magistrate  of  Kent,  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  the  people.  It  was  as 
follows  : — '*  I  was  present  at  the  affray 
yesterday,  and  assisted  in  seizing  some  of 
the  people.  They  were  very  civil,  and  did 
not  try  to  strike  a  blow  at  any  one,  though 
most  of  them  had  large  sticks  in  their 
hands,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  their  being  aware  that  a  great  number 
of  th^tn  Were  known  to  myself  and  others. 


as  well  as  to  a  distant  Tiew  of  troopi. 
We  desired  them  to  state  their  complaints. 
Their  spokesmen  made  us  feel  that  they 
were  well  founded.  I  believe  from  my 
heart  it  was  true,  as  he  stated,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  thetti 
whether  they  perished  by  hunger  or  by 
the  sword.  They  said,  that  if  we  would 
relieve  their  grievances,  they  would  dis- 
perse. If  not,  worse  would  come.  Things 
could  not  stop  as  they  were.  Amongst 
the  small  farmers  who  were  called  upon 
to  act  as  special  constables,  a  strange 
scene  presented  itself.  Some  would  not 
serve  because  they  would  thereby  become 
marked  men  ;  others  said  that  they  were 
ruined  by  taxation.  The  majority  of  them 
refused  to  be  sworn  in,  observing  that 
their  petitions  for  relief  had  never  received 
the  smallest  attention,  and  that  the  cause 
in  which  the  labourers  were  engaged  was 
theirs."  It  was  the  duty  of  all  honest 
men  to  come  and  state  truths  like  thet#. 
He  was  convinced  that  nothing  would 
remedy  the  evil,  but  that  remission  of 
taxation,  which  could  be  effected  only  by 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons.  Who- 
ever that  great  question  came  again  under 
consideration,  he  hoped  it  would  receive 
greater  support  than  it  had  received  on 
any  former  occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel^  in  explanation,  denied 
having  said  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
country  were  such  as  could  not  be  remedied. 
When  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  people 
of  England  were  in  a  starving  condition, 
he  had  maintained  that  such  was  not  the 
fact ;  but  he  had  always  admitted  and 
deeply  lamented  the  existence  of  severe 
distress.  He  had  also  observed,  that,  in 
so  complicated  a  state  of  society  as  that 
in  this  country,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
time  in  which  there  would  not  be  much 
local  suffering. 

Sir  E,  Knatchbull  adverted  to  the  deep 
and  uninterrupted  attention  with  whicii 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford  had  been  heard — an  attention  almost 
unprecedented — as  a  proof  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  not  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  whatever 
ability  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  shown,  he  was  undoubtedly  much 
mistaken  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland.  With  respect  to 
the  outrao^es  in  Kent,  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  of  their  atrocity.  He  wished 
it^  however,  to  be  most  fully  understood 
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that  the  peasantry  of  the  country  had  no 
part  whatever  in  these  transactions.  He 
derived  his  information  from  various  au- 
thentic sources,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  result  was  a 
firm  conviction,  that  the  peasantry  of  Kent 
were  a  loyal,  respectable  class  of  persons, 
who  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  destroy- 
ing property  in  the  manner  described.  The 
magistracy  had  stated,  that  they  were  ready 
to  hear  and  investigate  cases  of  individual 
distress,  and  to  remedy  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  In  such  exertions 
they  would  not  be  found  deficient,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  prove  successful 
in  their  endeavours  to  remove  it  before 
long.  It  was  not  his  duty,  as  a  magistrate, 
to  force  the  people  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  constables,  but  he  had  invited  and 
urged  them  to  do  so,  and  it  was  but  justice 
to  add,  that  they  evinced  no  reluctance  in 
adopting  the  suggestion.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  he  had 
submitted  to  the  House  a  motion,  which, 
however, had  not  received  its  sanction,  nor 
even  the  support  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex.  It  would,  however,  have 
removed  a  great  many  of  the  existing 
difficulties,  and  might  have  prevented  those 
conflagrations  and  other  evils  which  had 
proceeded  to  so  alarming  an  extent. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  Division,  and  the  Address  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  giving  notice  that  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  he  should 
place  on  record  his  opinion  as  dissenting 
from  the  Speech,  said,  that  his  reason  for 
voting  for  Ministers  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  was  because  he 
believed  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their 
professions  of  economy ;  but  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  now  try  him,  he  would 
find  that  his  opinion  was  quite  changed  ; 
for  he  was  determined  not  again  to  do 
anything  to  keep  in  a  Minister  that  acted 
so  much  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday^  Nov.  3. 

MmuTBS.3  Their  Lordships  only  met  Uiis  day  to  carry  up 
the  Addren  to  hii  Mi^esty,  whidi  was  done  by  the  Lord 
Chanodlor,  the  Mover  and  Seconder,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  (Earl  Marshal).    Several  Peers  took  the  Oaths. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  Nov  3. 

Mnivns.]    Reaolationi  were  agreed  to,  not  to  receive  Peti- 
lioai  for  pKiTattBiUiafUr  Friday,  February  25th;  not  to 


read  any  private  Bill  a  first  time  after  Blaidi  tlstt  not  to 
receive  any  Reports  on  Private  Bills  after  May  OUb 
Resolutions  were  also  agreed  to  for  dasd/ying  PaatJoB 
Petitions. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  o£  Mr.  Hodou,  (h* 
Money  levied  as  Poor-rates,  distinguishing  the 
actually  expended  on  the  Poor  from  otiier  expeaacit- 
the  Motion  of  Sir  H.  Habdinob,  the  amount  of  Custamir 
Duties  paid  in  Ireland,  on  various  artides  of  fOMnl 
consumption. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Returns  of  Uw  MoBBbMi 
for  Rye,  Perth,  Maldon,  St.  Mawes,  Dartmouth,  CotaM, 
Forfar,  Wigan,  Marlborough,  Glasgow.  For  the  aboBtkMi 
of  Slavery,  by  Mr.  Grebit,  firom  the  Rector  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  Whittington,  Lancashire : — By  Lord  FoEmnai, 
from  Baptists  and  Huntingtonians  at  Canterbury; — By 
Lord  F.  Obborne,  from  Wisbeadi,  in  Cambridgeshire  t 
— By  Mr.  J.  Fans,  firom  Bloxam: — By  Mr.  DnritAN 
from  Moor  Green,  in  Nottinghamshire :  By  Mr.  Camp- 
BKLL,  firom  Dissenters  at  Staflbrd; — By  Lord  R. 
Manhers,  firom  Dissenters  at  |Leioester:— By  Mr. 
Philpotts,  from  Mindiin  Hampton  and  ChaUbnllOll: 
— By  Mr.  Huohks  Huohbs,  firom  Oxfbrd:— By  Mr. 
Bknktt,  firom  Devises,  Wilton,  and  New  Sarum : — By 
Sir  G.  Rose,  from  Warblington,  Hampdiire: — By  Mr. 
Bell,  firom  Newcastle-on-Tyne : — By  Mr.  FLBSftm, 
firom  Alton,  Hampshire.  By  Mr.  O'CoifKBLL,  fipom 
Francis  Studley,  praying  that  the  terms  Catholic,  Protest 
ant,  and  Dissenter,  be  erased  firom  all  public  records,  and 
be  no  longer  used  in  them.  For  the  EmancipatiMi  of  the 
Jews,  by  Mr.  Hpmb,  firom  Armagh. 


Imprisonment  for  Small  D£bts.] 
Mr.  0*CoDnell  presented  a  Petition  from 
numerous  persons  confined  for  Small 
Debts  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison  of  the 
Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  complaining  of 
the  state  of  the  Prison,  and  the  great 
abuses  existing  in  the  Court  of  Conscience 
for.  the  recovery  of  Small  Debts  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  whe- 
ther Ministers  were  prepared  to  bring  for- 
ward any  measure  for  the  abolishment  of 
imprisonment  for  small  debts. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  he  certainly 
was  unprepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  for  the  alteration  of  the  laws  of 
imprisonment  for  debt ;  but  the  subject 
had  been  referred  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
laws,  and  they  (being  fully  and  best  qua- 
lified for  the  purpose)  had  undertaken 
the  very  arduous  and  difficult  task  of  in- 
quiring into  this  important  subject  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  Government  had 
determined  not  to  interfere  until  their  re- 
port was  completed. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  pledged  himself,  several 
months  ago,  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for 
amending  the  laws  on  this  subject ;  still, 
Session  after  Session,  passed  over  without 
anything  bein^  done,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  petitions  th^^t  he  (Mr.  Home) 
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and  other  Members,  time  after  time,  had 
presented. 

Sir  Robert  P^eZ  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  no  right  to  impose  on 
him  the  duty  of  bringing  forward  a  bill 
on  any  subject,  or  to  dictate  to  him  in 
what  manner  he  ought  to  perform  his 
parliamentary  duties.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman saw  a  necessity  for  an  alteration  of 
the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  any 
other  law,  he  could  introduce  a  bill  him- 
self. He  had  the  power  and  privilege  of 
doing  so.  He  must  deny  that  he  had 
ever  pledged  himself  to  bring  forward 
any  bdl  on  this  subject,  but  had  merely 
inrormed  the  hon.  Member,  that  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  one  of  great  importance, 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  were  most  competent  to 
inquire  into  it.  He  really  was  not  pre- 
pared to  alter,  off-hand,  the  most  important 
laws  of  the  country,  without  maturely  con- 
sidering the  probable  results,  and  receiv- 
ing that  professional  assistance  that  the 
importance  of  the  question  demanded. 

Sir  John  Netvport  complained  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  appointment  of 
Committees  of  Inquiry,  when  the  results 
of  their  labours  were  thrown  away,  and 
rendered  of  no  utility,  by  the  reports  fe- 
maining  unnoticed,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions of  improvement  passing  unheeded. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
the  report  on  the  Under-SherifFs  in  Ire- 
land, which,  although  made  five  year?  ago, 
had  never  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Doherty  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Law  Committee,  and  stated,  that  seve- 
ral bills  had  been  introduced  founded  on 
the  result  of  their  labours.  With  respect 
to  the  Under-SherifFs  of  Ireland,  a  motion 
on  the  subject  had  been  entered  on  the 
Notice  paper,  night  after  night  during  the 
last  Session,  and  he  appealed  to  the  can- 
dour of  those  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  whether  he  had  not 
always  been  in  his  place  ready  to  bring  it 
forward.  But,  owing  to  the  lengthened 
debates,  it  had  never  been  called  on  till 
late  at  night,  and  it  was  then  objected  to 
as  being  too  late  an  hour  for  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  0*Connell  observed,  that  it  was 
only  another  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  hours  and  busi- 
ness of  that  House. 

The  Petition  brought  up  and  read  ;  on 
the  question  that  it  do  lie  on  the  Table, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  right  hon.  Secretary 

VOL.  I. 


had  stated,  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
bring  forward  a  bill  on  this  subject.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  contended  that  it  was  his 
duty,  or  why  did  the  country  pay  for  a 
Secretary  of  State  ?  He  had  presented  a 
hundred  petitions  against  imprisonment 
for  debt,  but  they  had  all  been  treated 
with  neglect  by  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  he  himself  had  been  treated 
with  contempt  and  insolence  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General.  From  the  sub- 
stance of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe^  that  there  was 
greater  attention  paid  to  foreign  affairs 
than  to  the  more  important  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  de- 
voted as  much  time  as  the  duties  of  his 
office  would  permit  to  the  subject  in 
question ;  but  he  would  repeat,  that  it 
was  one  which  required  great  professional 
knowledge,  and  serious  inquiry,  before  the 
estabFished  law  could  be  so  materially 
altered. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  the  Law 
Commission  was  not  that  to  which  the 
question  of  imprisonment  for  debt  ought 
to  be  referred.  Neither  would  he  be  will- 
ing to  throw  the  burthen  upon  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  But  why  should  not  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  call  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  discuss  this  important  sub- 
ject? There  were,  he  was  sure,  many 
Gentlemen  in  that  House,  who,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  brought  the  subject 
before  them,  would  gladly  apply  them- 
selves to  it. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Management  of  Public  Business.] 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  before  he  made 
the  Motions  which  were  usual  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Session,  for  giving 
precedence  on  certain  days  to  Orders,  and 
on  certain  days  to  Notices,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  House. 
It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  Session,  and  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent, even  from  the  notices  which  had 
that  evening  been  given  (all  of  them,  he 
willingly  acknowledged,  on  subjects  of 
great  importance),  that  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  exceeding  difficulty  to  devise  the 
means  of  satisfactorily  transacting  the 
public  business.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
great  difficulty  was,  for  the  House  to  find 
time  for  the  adequate  performance  of  its 
several  duties.     It  would  undoubtedly  be 
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a  very  easy  matter  to  pass  a  resolution 
that  the  House  of  CommoDS  should  meet  at 
ten  o'clock  every  morning ;  and  if  to  such 
a  proposition  there  was  no  objection,  but 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  private 
business  of  the  Members,  that  objection 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  suffi- 
cient validity.  His  objection,  however,  to 
such  a  proposition  was,  that  it  would 
interfere,  not  with  the  private  bu- 
siness of  Members,  but  with  their 
public,  and  most  important  duties.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mornings  of  many 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  was  occu- 
pied, necessarily  occupied,  by  their  at- 
tendance on  public  duties.  Without  in 
the  slightest  degree  disparaging  the  im- 
portance of  the  discussions  in  that  House, 
he  was  not  sure  that  their  importance  was 
exceeded  by  the  importance  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  those  committees  which  were 
appointed  to  investigate  and  to  communi- 
cate to  the  House  the  facts  on  which  their 
subsequent  proceedings  were  to  be  founded. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  both  these 
descriptions  of  duties — the  duty  of  attend- 
ing upon  committees,  and  the  duty  of 
attending  in  their  places  in  that  House — 
could  be  carried  on,  if  the  House  were  to 
meet  at  the  early  hour  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  was  exceedingly  unwilling, 
without  some  absolute  and  imperative  ne- 
cessity should  present  itself,  to  propose 
any  very  material  departure  from  thepresent 
course.  But  he  did  think,  that  if  the 
House  were  to  avail  itself  of  the  re- 
gulations which,  with  that  devotion  to  the 
public  service  which  had  ever  marked  his 
conduct,  Mr.  Speaker  had  himself  sug- 
gested to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  and  were 
to  meet  at  three  o'clock,  instead  of  at  four, 
such  a  change  would  not  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  of  Members  in  attend- 
ance on  committees,  while  it  would  evi- 
dently add  an  hour  to  the  period  fer  the 
transaction  of  business  in  the  House  itself. 
If  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair  at  three 
o'clock,  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  ordinary  hour  for  commencing 
public  business  should  be,  without  fail, 
at  five  o'clock,  and  if  every  hon.  Member 
would  lend  his  adherence  to  the  plan,  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  he  could  sug- 
gest anything  better  calculated  to  facili- 
tate the  object  in  view.  This  arrangement 
would  of  course  render  it  necessary  that 
the  committees  above  stairs,  should  ter- 
minate their  proceedings  at  three  o'clock. 
It  might  also  be  necessary,  that  those 


committees  should  meet  at  eleven  o'clock 
instead  of  at  twelve.  But  he  by  no  means 
thought  that  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness would  be  advanced  by  the  plan  of 
the  House  meeting  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  three,  or  by  committees  meeting 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  eleven.  In  the 
first  place,  he  exceedingly  doubted 
the  policy  of  abstr^ing  Members  of  the 
House  from  the  means  of  communicating 
with  their  constituents.  The  letters  from 
the  General  Post-office  were  not  delivered 
until  half-past  nine.  If  Members  had 
not  the  period  from  half-past  nine  to 
eleven  for  the  purpose,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  they  could  satisfactorily  answer 
the  various  applications  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  constituents  ?  He  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  say,  that  extreme 
pressure  of  business  might  not  render 
some  other  arrangement  necessary ;  but 
he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  go  any 
further  than  his  present  proposition,  with- 
out some  urgent  necessity,  and  after  ma- 
ture consideration. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  had 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  propose  a  more 
extensive  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
that  the  House  should  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  public  business  with  that 
freshness  of  their  faculties,  and  of  their 
bodily  strength,  so  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  quite  ready,  however,  by 
way  at  least  of  a  beginning,  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
he  would,  therefore,  postpone  his  own 
plan.  He  begged  to  return  Mr.  Speaker 
his  thanks,  in  common,  he  was  sure,  with 
every  hon.  Member  who  heard  him,  for 
the  very  considerable  addition  which  he 
had  himself  proposed  to  make  to  his  own 
duties.  When  the  short  period  which  Mr. 
Speaker  had,  at  present,  for  repose  and  re* 
creation  was  considered,  the  great  sacrifice 
of  an  hour  of  th  at  brief  period ,  was  one  which 
the  House  and  the  country  would  know  how 
to  appreciate.  He  would  merely  throw  out 
one  suggestion  :  what  was  to  be  the  case 
if  Forty  Members  were  not  assembled  at 
three  o'clock?  Was  ipso  facto  an  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  House  to  take  place  ?  That, 
however,  was  a  difficulty  which  a  little 
consideration  would  probably  remove. 

Colonel  Davies  observed,  that  when  it 
was  known  that  subjects  of  great  import- 
ance were  about  to  be  discussed  in  that 
House,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  petitions  naturally  poured  in 
from  all  partsofthecountry.  Now,were9ach 
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petitions  from  the  people  to  be  received  by 
the  House,  or  were  they  not?  If  they 
were  to  be  received,  it  was  evident  to  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  public 
business  invariably  to  commence  at  five 
o'clock.  Two  Sessions  ago  he  had  pro- 
posed that  no  petitions  should  be  present- 
ed until  the  Orders  of  the  Day  had  been 
disposed  of;  after  which  they  might  be 
presented,  with  as  long  speeches  as  the 
hon.  Members  by  whom  they  were  pre- 
sented pleased,  it  was  a  common  thing 
in  the  last  Session  to  see  public  business 
postponed  until  nine,  or  half-past  nine,  by 
the  presentation  of  petitions. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  some  measures  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic business   from  falling  into  the   same 
state  of  arrear  in   which   it   had    unfor- 
tunately got  during  the  last  Session   and 
the  Session  which  preceded  it.   To  accom- 
plish that  object,  he  should  propose,  that 
the  House,  besides  sitting  an  additional 
hour  each  day,  should  also  make  Wednes- 
day   and    Saturday     days    of    business 
^cries  of  "  No  no, ']     He  admitted  that 
It  might  be  inconvenient,  but  where  public 
duty  and  private  convenience  clashed,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  sacrifice  their  own  con- 
venience to  the  just  claims  of  their  coun-^ 
try.     He  was  convinced,  that  if  the  two 
days  which  he  had  named  were  added  to 
those  on  which  the   House  already  sat, 
they  would,  with  the  additional  hours  which 
the   House  was  going  to  sit  every  day,  be 
sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business.     There  was,  however,   another 
improvement  which  he  begged  leave   to 
suggest  to  the  present  system.     To  allow 
Gentlemen  to  get  through  the  business  of 
the  House  properly,  one  hour  ouo^ht  to  be 
allowed  them   for  dinner.     For  instance, 
after  meeting  at  three  o'clock,  they  might 
proceed  with  business  till  five  o'clock.     At 
that  hour  they  might  adjourn  till  six,  and 
then  meet  again.     Under  the  preset) t  sys- 
tem of  meeting  at  four,  and    going    on 
without  any  adjournment,   be  had  often 
suffered,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  other 
Members  had  also  suffered,   great  incon- 
venience.    When  a  great  question    was 
likely  to  come  on,  he  had  often  been  glad 
to  make  his  dinner  off  a  dozen  pears.     On 
such  occasions  he  had  often  seen  a  House 
of  two  or  three  hundred  Members  reduced 
in  a  few  minutes  to  a  House  of  thirty  or 
forty  Members.  Nay,  when  even  the  greatest 
eloquence  was  addressed  to  them,  he  had 


seen  the  benches  deserted,  and  questions 
compulsorily  postponed,  because  there  was 
no  audience  to  listen  to  the  discussion. 
And  why  was  that  ?     Because  dinner  was 
ready.     He  thought,  that  if  a  certain  hour 
were  set  aside  for  dinner,  more  Members 
would  attend    regularly   to   their    duties 
than   did   at  present.       Indeed,    it    was 
almost  impossible,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, for  a  Member  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  that  House,  and  to  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  committees.     He  often  went  to 
a  committee    at   eleven   o'clock   in   the 
morning,  and  remained   there  till    after 
three  o'clock.     He  then  came  down  to  the 
House  with  petitions  which  he  had    to 
•present,  and  there  he  was  often  obliged  to 
remain  till  five,   six,   and  seven  o'clock. 
Now,  was  he  to  go  away  with  his  petitions 
unpresented,  or  was  he  to  remain  in  the 
House  fasting  ?     He  frequently  had  re- 
mained fasting  in  the  House  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  at  a  time  ;  he  had  done  it 
not  merely  fifty,  but  500  times.     How  few 
were  there  whose  physical  strength  could 
stand  such  abstinence  and  such  exertion  ? 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  he  had  now 
got  accustomed  to  fasting.     Why  should 
they   not  adopt  the  practice   followed  in 
other  legislative  assemblies, — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  of   the  United   States? 
There  a  bell  rang  for  dinner  at  five  o'clock, 
and  as  soon  as  it  rang,  the  House  was 
emptied   immediately,  even  in  the  middle 
of  a  fine  sentence.     "  I  think.  Sir,"  con- 
tinued  Mr.  Hume,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Speaker,  '*  that  in  justice  to  you,  we 
ouo;ht  to  adopt  a  similar  system,  as  it  is 
weil  calculated  to  meet  your  convenience. 
All  those  who  know  the  constant  attend- 
ance which  you  are  obliged  to  give  every 
morning,    and    the    perpetual    reference 
which  is  made  to  you  on  points  of  form 
from  the  different  committees  which  are 
then   sitting,    know  that  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  all  the  time  that  you  have  out  of  the 
twenty-four    hours  to  take   exercise    in. 
Now,  the  system  which  I  venture  to  re- 
commend must  be  more  comfortable   to 
you,  for  it  must  be  convenient  to  you.  Sir, 
to  retire  at  five  o'clock  to  a  comfortable 
dinner,  such  as  you  no  doubt  like  to  have. 
If  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  prevent 
Gentlemen     from    feeling    inconvenience 
when  they  went  without  their  dinners,  it 
would  be  all  well  enough.      Such  an   Act 
of  Parliament  might  indeed,  be  passed, 
but  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
human  stomach,  it  would  be  nothing  but 
F2 
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a  dead  letter.  When  business  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ap- 
proach it  in  that  calm  and  equable  temper 
which  no  man  can  possess  who  has  gone 
without  his  dinner.  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
served, over  and  over  again,  by  strangers 
who  have  visited  this  metropolis,  and  who 
have  some'  how  or  other  also  visited  this 
House,  as  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence, 
that  as  soon  as  the  dinner  hour  arrives,  no 
inducement  can  prevail  upon  Members  to 
stay  in  the  House  to  listen  to  the  discus- 
sions which  may  then  be  going  on.  We 
have  often  matters  of  the  deepest  interest 
before  us,  which  induce  many  to  stay  who 
are  generally  absent  from  our  discussions. 
But  even  then  what  is  the  general  prac- 
tice ?  Why,  Members  stay  in  the  House 
till  seven  o'clock;  then,  as  the  hour  of 
dinner  is  fast  advancing,  they  pair  off  till 
ten  o'clock.  At  that  hour  they  return 
again  to  their  places,  and  give  their  votes 
upon  questions  on  which  they  have  not 
heard  the  debate.  As  this  is  a  new  Par- 
liament, I  hope  that  the  House  will  feel  it 
incumbent  to  take  some  measure  to  change 
the  practice  upon  that  point.  If  it  does, 
I  think  that  we  may  compress  into  a  nar- 
rower compass  much  of  our  discussions, 
and  do  much  more  business  than  we  have 
done  in  any  of  the  late  Sessions.  Dining 
is  a  matter  of  pleasing  gratification  to 
many — to  me,  it  is  a  matter  almost  of  in- 
difference. But  any  one  who  saw  the 
manner  of  conducting  business  last  Ses- 
sion must  see  the  necessity  of  making  some 
alteration  in  our  mode  of  proceeding: 
common  decency  prescribes  for  us  a  new 
course,  as  the  whole  country  is  crying  out 
that  our  old  system  was  a  shame  and  a 
scandal  to  the  House  of  Commons."  Tlie 
hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  advise 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Waterford, 
not  to  press  his  motion  for  an  adjournment 
every  night  at  nine  o'clock.  He  thought 
that  a  very  useful  compromise  might  be 
made,  and  he  for  one  was  ready  to  make 
it,  provided  the  House  would  adopt  his 
suggestions,  and  his  hon.  friend  would 
abandon  the  strictness  of  his  motion.  He 
thought  that  they  ought  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — that  they  should 
occupy  themselves  with  private  business  till 
five ;  that  they  should  adjourn  till  six ;  that 
at  six  they  should  meet  again,  and  proceed 
with  public  business  till  twelve  o'clock,  it 
being  distinctly  understood  that  no  new 
matter  was  to  be  taken  after  eleveno*clock. 


By  such  an  arrangement,  any  man,  whe- 
ther he  was  in  a  public  office  or  had  only 
private  business  to  attend  to,  would  be 
able,  on  retiring  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
to  rise  in  the  morning  in  a  fit  condition  to 
meet  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  with 
less  than  an  iron  strength  of  constitution, 
to  discharge  his  duty  as  a  man  of  business 
properly,  at  an  early  hour  of  i  the  next 
morning,  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  his  night  in  that  House. 
Let  hon.  Members  just  recollect  how  busi- 
ness was  often  transacted  at  a  late  hour. 
He  had  seen,  more  than  once,  seventy 
Orders  of  the  Day  disposed  of  after  mid- 
night; and  he  had  often  felt  himself 
obliged  to  sit  up  to  a  very  late  hour,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  stopping  the  discussion 
on  matters,  which,  if  he  had  not  interposed, 
would  have  been  passed  without  any  in- 
quiry into  their  merits.  He  should  sug- 
gest, as  an  Amendment  upon  the  present 
system,  that  whenever  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, one  Minister  of  the  Crown,  at 
least,  should  be  present  to  listen  to  their 
contents.  He  admitted,  that  this  might 
be  imposing  a  severe  duty  upon  them : 
but  as  the  House  was  going  to  retire  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  had  been  usual  in  late 
Sessions,  and  as  they  would,  in  con- 
sequence, be  exposed  to  much  less  labour 
than  they  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
undertake,  he  thought  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  any  objection  to  take  upon  them- 
selves this  new  but  not  unnecessary  duty. 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  rose  to  put 
a  single  question  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  protesting  at  the 
same  time  against  his  hon.  friend's  plan 
for  sitting  six  days  in  the  week, — a  labour 
which  no  strength  but  that  of  his  hon. 
friend,  or  of  himself,  or  other  men  of 
an  iron  frame,  could  undergo,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  a  Minister  who  had  the 
public  business  to  transact,  or  a  private 
Gentleman  who  had  nothing  to  attend  to 
but  his  own  concerns.  Protesting,  then, 
against  his  hon.  friend's  proposal  for  sit- 
ting on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  he 
would  now  proceed  to  put  one  question  to 
him  regarding  his  dining  scheme.  Having 
found  easy  means  to  empty  the  House  of 
its  Members  at  the  hour  of  five,  by  the 
ringing  of  one  bell,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  his  hon,  friend  had  got  another 
bell,  of  power  to  bring  back  to  their  duties 
at  six  o'clock,  those  Gentlemen  whom  he 
had  called  away  at  five. 
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Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  also  expressed  his 
conviction y  that  the  public  business  could 
not  be  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be, 
unless  some  change  were  made  in  the  pre- 
sent system.  Almost  all  the  important 
business  was  now  brought  on  after  mid- 
night, and  thus  it  happened,  that  few 
subjects  of  paramount  interest  obtained 
the  discussion  which  they  required.  He 
had  been  earlier  and  later  in  that  House 
than  any  other  Member  present,  always 
excepting  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Middlesex  [Cry  of 'No,  no:*]     He  re- 

Eeated  the  assertion,  and  contended,  that 
e  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the 
House  in  listening  to  dull  discussions  on 
petitions,  which  could  lead  to  no  useful 
practical  result,  when  the  discussions  ought 
rather  to  have  been  reserved  till  the  matter 
of  them  came  before  the  House  in  some 
shape  in  which  it  might  produce  an  useful 
practical  result.  He  thought  that  peti- 
tioners had  no  right  to  expect  that  a  full 
discussion  should  take  place  on  their  peti- 
tions when  they  were  first  presented ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  the  House  ought 
to  abstain  from  entering  into  such  discus- 
sion. There  was  another  grievance,  of 
which  he  thought  every  Member  had  a 
right  to  complain.  When  fifty  or  sixty 
Orders  stood  simultaneously  together,  no 
one,  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  one  of  them,  could  be  ab- 
sent during  any  part  of  the  time  that  the 
House  was  sitting,  and  every  body  knew 
that  it  sometimes  sat  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  such  a  person  were  absent  for  a 
single  hour,  it  was  very  likely  that  on  his 
return  he  would  find  that  the  question  on 
which  he  wished  to  express  his  opinions  had 
been  disposed  of  in  silence  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  therefore  thought,  that  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  ought,  in  future,  never 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  turn,  but  should 
come  on  in  regular  rotation  ;  and  that  no 
preference  should  be  given  to  any  of  them, 
merely  because  they  had  reference  to  the 
public  business,  or  were  brought  forward 
under  the  auspices  of  Ministers. 

Mr.  G'Connell  said,  that  he  had  heard 
various  suggestions  on  this  subject,  which 
he  thought  were  impracticable,  and  that 
of  i^the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to 
him  equally  impracticable.  But  there  was 
one  mode  in  which  he  thought  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  through  all  the  business 
of  the  House,  and  the  mode  was  this ; — 
Let  three  days  in  the  week  be  appointed 


for  doing  all  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  three  days  on  which  Committees 
should  sit,  and  the  House  not.  This,  at 
all  events,  was  clear,  that  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  the  Committees  might  sit, 
and  the  House  not ;  and  if  to  these  two 
days  another  were  added,  there  might,  in 
all  cases,  be  an  effective  attendance.  As 
to  the  hour  at  which  the  House  rose,  he 
found  that  the  present ,  practice  of  sitting 
late  was  of  very  modern  date.  It  appear- 
ed from  the  Journals,  that  up  to  1791  the 
House  of  Commons  generally  met  at  two 
or  three  o'clock.  The  Chair  was  gene- 
rally taken  at  two ;  at  least  so  said  Hat- 
sell.  In  1738  there  were  100  Members 
present,  and  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair,  at 
eight  o'clock,  on  an  important  question ; 
and  in  March,  1738,  the  debate  was 
thought  late  because  it  began  at  eleven 
o'clock.  In  1695  there  was  a  Standing 
Order  that  no  new  business  should  be 
taken  after  one  o'clock;  and  in  1698  it 
was  determined  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
should  be  read  at  twelve  o'clock.  The 
first  day  on  which  candles  were  used  in 
the  House  was  the  memorable  4th  of 
December,  1641,  which  was  remarkable 
for  King  Charles  the  1st  coming  to  the 
bar  of  the  House.  He  had  conferred 
with  his  constituents,  and  they  required  an 
early  adjournment,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  get  through  the  business 
of  the  next  day.  He  had  mentioned 
nine  o'clock  for  the  adjournment,  be- 
cause it  would  take  about  an  hour  to 
persuade  Gentlemen  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest. He  had  no  objection  to  sit  until 
eleven,  but  to  a  later  hour  than  that  he 
could  not  consent  with  the  approbation 
of  his  constituents.  He  would,  therefore, 
take  measures  that  the  House  should 
adjourn  at  eleven  o'clock,  so  that  Mem- 
bers might  be  in  bed  by  twelve. 

Mr.  Maherly  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site would  give  an  explanation  as  to 
whether  the  Orders  of  the  Day  would  be 
taken  in  future  in  rotation,  and  without 
preference  to  those  brought  forward  by 
the  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  that  the  lengthened 
discussion  in  which  they  were  now  en- 
gaged, was  a  good  practical  illustration  of 
their  mode  of  doing  business.  He  thought 
that  by  the  regulation  now  proposed  by  his 
hon.  friend,  those  who  were  inclined  to  shirk 
their  duty  would  shirk  it  still,  whilst  those 
who    were   not  would   not  receive    the 
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slightest  benefit  from  it.  The  only  result 
of  it  would  be,  that  it  would  give  the 
Speaker  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was 
at  present  deprived,  of  taking  refresh- 
ment. He  thought  that  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  if  the  House 
should  take  measures  to  place  in  the 
Speaker's  Chair,  when  he  was  unable  to 
attend  from  indisposition,  some  other 
Member,  especially  appointed  to  supply 
his  place;  either  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  or  some  other 
member  whom  the  House  might  select. 
He  did  not  know  whether  this  could  be 
done  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the 
House  ;  but  the  individual  so  appointed 
should  take  the  Chair  only  on  occasions  of 
indispensable  necessity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon  had  called 
upon  the  Members  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  give  some  explanation  re- 
specting the  practicability  of  always  taking 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  in  rotation. 
Speaking  without  any  regard  to  his  own 
personal  convenience,  but  from  his  sincere 
conviction,  he  must  say,  that  if  the  House 
were  to  come  to  sucn  a  decision  as  the 
hon.  Member  called  for,  it  would  preclude 
the  Government  from  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  For  instance, 
the  business  done  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply  was  often  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity ;  but  if  that  business  could  only  be 
taken  as  it  came  on  in  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  six  weeks  might  elapse  before  the 
Minister  who  had  to  propose  it  could 
bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then,  when  he  had  once  lost  his 
turn,  he  would  be  unable  to  regain  it  for 
six  weeks  more,  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
would  be  arranged.  His  feeling  was, 
that  on  a  question  of  this  importance 
they  ought  to  act  cautiously  in  their  ex- 
periments. As  to  the  dinner-plan  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  the  objection 
to  it  had  been  so  well  put  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Yorkshire,  that  he 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  press  it  further.  In 
conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  make  the  experi- 
ment which  had  been  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Maberbj  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  misunderstood  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  had  thrown  out.  He 
bad  proposed  that  two  days  in  the  week 


should  be  devoted  to  the  GoTemment 
business  alone ;  such  a  regulation,  he  was 
convinced,  would  be  advantageous,  both 
for  the  Government  and  the  House.  It 
would  also  obviate  the  objection  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  haia  just  started. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  certainly  had  not  understood  the 
hon.  Member  to  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  which  he  had  just  offered  to 
the  House.  But  even  that  statement  did 
not  get  rid  of  all  the  objections  which  he 
had  to  the  hon.  Member's  scheme. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  regulations, 
he  was  convinced,  would  not  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of,  unless  hon.  Members 
would  use  their  own  discretion  in  ad* 
dressing  the  House.  He  was  afraid,  too, 
that  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  un- 
less Wednesday  were  added  to  the  days  of 
public  business. 

Mr.  D.  W,  Harvey  said,  that  io  the 
whole  of  this  discussion  it  appeared  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  petitions  pre- 
sented were  indispensable,  and  that  the 
number  of  them  could  not  be  diminished. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  great  mistake.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  lessen 
the  number  of  petitions,  by  taking  away 
the  causes  of  those  petitions.  If  the 
House  would  consent  to  parliamentary 
reform,  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  would  be,  how  they  should 
occupy  their  time. 

Mr.  N,  Calvert  said,  it  was  evident  that 
a  discussion  like  the  present  could  lead  to 
no  practical  result,  and  he  begged  to  sug- 
gest that  a  Select  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  complained, 
that  though  he  had  13,000  or  14,000  con- 
stituents, he  could  never  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking,  except  upon  the  present- 
ation of  petitions.  He  was  ashamed  to 
say,  that  ne  was  in  a  sort  of  dose  when  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  began  his  speech; 
but  when  his  hon.  friend  talked  about 
dining,  h^  awoke  up  directly,  at  the  sound 
of  the  word,  as  being  an  Alderman,  it  was 
natural  he  should.  His  hon.  friend  com- 
plained that  others  had  prevented  him 
from  taking  his  dinner ;  but  let  him  tell 
his  hon.  friend,  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
often,  by  his  long  speeches,  prevented 
him  (Mr.  Alderman  Waithman^  from 
dining.    That  his  hon.  friend  did  a  very 

gpreat  deal  of  good  in  the  House^  be  sbookt 
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be  the  last  ptrsoa  to  deny ;  but  he  was 
quite  sure  that  his  hon.  friend  took  up  no 
very  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House 
in  doing  it.  He  wished  his  hon.  friend 
would  visit  the  city,  and  dine  for  a  few 
weeks  with  the  citizens.  That  would, 
perhaps,  ^ve  his  hon.  friend  a  salutary  fit 
of  the  gout,  and  lay  him  up  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  they  would  see  whether  his 
observation  were  not  correct,  and  whether, 
in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  puh- 
lie  business  could  not  be  got  through  much 
more  speedily, — he  would  not  say  better ; 
the  fact  was,  that  while  those  Members 
who  had  the  faculty  of  speaking  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  night  per- 
sisted in  exercising  that  faculty,  no  regu- 
lations would  do  any  good. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  all  that  had 
taken  place  during  this  discussion  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  he  had  ex- 
pressed at  the  outset, — namely,  that  the 
Suestion  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
lU  that  could  be  hoped  for  was,  that  hon. 
Members  would  use  their  individual  dis- 
cretion. Any  Gentleman  might,  if  he 
pleased,  detain  the  House  for  four  or  five 
hours,  and  unless  Gentlemen  would  cur- 
tail their  speeches,  or  the  House  put  down 
the  practice  of  enlarging  unnecessarily 
upon  fertile  topics  of  argument  and  ora- 
tory, he  did  not  see  what  good  any  regu- 
lation could  answer.  They  had  got  now 
into  the  habit  of  printing  almost  every 
petition,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
course  was,  the  prevention  of  lengthy  dis- 
cussions upon  petitions ;  yet,  siuce  this 
plan  had  been  adopted,  he  was  sure  that 
debates  upon  petitions  had  been  consider- 
ably lengthened.  All  that  could  be  done 
by  way  of  regulation  on  the  subject  was, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  to  give  up  two 
hours  to  private  business, — the  public 
business  being  brought  on  always  at  five 
o'clock.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
understood,  that  any  Gentleman  who 
thought  proper  might  present  a  petition 
at  any  other  period  of  the  evening,  if  there 
should  be  no  public  business  before  the 
House.  After  all,  however,  almost  every 
thing  must  depend  upon  the  individual 
discretion  of  hon.  Members,  who  could  do 
much  more  than  any  regulation  could 
effect  towards  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
sired end,  if  they  would  address  them- 
selves fairly  and  seriously  to  the  subject 
under  debate,  laving  aside  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  not  indulging  in  surplus  elo- 
quence which  never  carried   conviction 


with  it,  and  which  often  tended  rather  to 
obscure  than  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  thrown  out  were, 
he  thought,  obviously  impracticable.  If, 
for  instance,  they  should  agree  to  adjourn 
the  House  for  an  hour,  at  five  o'clock,  in 
order  that  Members  might  take  their  din- 
ner, such  a  regulation  would,  he  was  sure, 
make  no  alteration  in  the  dinner-hours  of 
the  majority  of  the  House.  They  who 
were  accustomed  to  dine  at  seven  o'clock, 
would  still  dine  at  that  hour,  and  not  be- 
tween five  and  six.  Then  again  as  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  O'Connell)  of  setting  aside  three 
days  for  private  business,  he  thought  they 
would  rather  lose  than  gain  by  that  ar- 
rangement. It  was  impossible  to  get 
through  the  public  business  in  three  days, 
and  the  evenings  of  the  three  days 
devoted  to  private  business  would  be  spent 
in  some  other  way,  and  not  in  that  antici- 
pated by  the  hon.  Member.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  see  how  Gentlemen  who  had  been 
attending  committees  all  day  could  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  evenings  to  a  simi- 
lar employment.  What  he  proposed, 
therefore,  was,  that  the  House  for  the 
future  should  meet  at  three  o'clock ;  that 
the  time  from  three  to  five  should  be  de- 
voted to  private  business;  and  that  the 
public  business  should  always  commence 
at  five  o'clock.  If,  however,  this  did  not 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  House,  then  he 
thought  the  only  course  to  be  taken  was 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  N.  Calvert) 
opposite  had  recommended. 

Mr.  /.  Wood  begged  to  know,  whether 
there  was  any  understanding  with  regard 
to  the  hour  of  adjournment.  If  there  was, 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  Standing  Order.  He 
begged  also  to  know,  whether  Wednesday 
was  10  be  added  to  the  days  of  public 
business ,  and  whether,  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  receiving  petitions,  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  would  be  al- 
ways present. 

Sir  /?.  Peel  thought  it  impossible  to  fix 
any  hour  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  A  regulation  of  that  character 
would,  he  was  convinced,  be  extremely 
mischievous.  They  must  not  make  it 
peremptory  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion,  no  matter  how  important  and 
how  pressing  that  discussion  might  be.  It 
would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  House 
to  detennioei  on  motion  made  at  the  time. 
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whether  they  should  adjourn  or  continue 
to  sit.  As  to  adding  Wednesday  to  the 
days  of  public  business,  his  only  objection 
to  that  was,  that  he  thought  it  beyond  the 
strength  of  hon.  Members  to  sit  for  five 
days  in  succession.  If  it  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  that  Wednesday  should  be  a 
day  of  public  business,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  on  Friday  hon.  Members  would  find 
themselves  too  much  jaded — too  much 
exhausted,  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
public  business,  so  as  to  transact  it  in  the 
manner  its  importance  required.  He  could 
not,  as  he  thought  the  House  would  see, 
promise  to  be  present  every  day  during 
the  presentation  of  petitions.  The  duties 
of  his  office  would  not  allow  him  to  make 
any  such  promise.  This,  however,  he 
would  promise — namely,  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could,  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  the  country,  to  be  present  every  day. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  the  only  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  All  he  required  was,  that 
some  Minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  pre- 
sent during  the  presentation  of  petitions. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume)  took 
a  very  extraordinary  view  of  this  subject ; 
for  if  a  petition  related  to  a  matter  con- 
nected with  the  Home  Department,  the 
presence  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  not 
be  much  more  desirable  than  that  of  any 
other  Member.  The  way,  however,  of 
obviating  the  inconvenience  which  the 
hon.  Member  appeared  anxious  to  guard 
against  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  ob- 
vious enough.  When  any  hon.  Member 
had  a  petition  to  present  which  he  thought 
required  the  attention  of  Government,  let 
him  make  a  communication  to  the  Minis- 
ter to  whose  department  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  petition  belonged.  This  would 
ensure  the  attendance  of  that  Minister. 

The  usual  Sessional  Orders  were  agreed 
to,  it  being  understood  that  after  Thursday 
the  House  should  meet  at  three  o'clock. 

Report  on  the  Address.]  On  the 
Motion  that  Lord  Grimston  bring  up  the 
Report  on  the  Address, 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  that  he  rose  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  very  extraordinary 
Speech  they  had  heard  from  the  Throne. 
He  called  it  extraordinary,  because  he 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
traordinary than  for  the  Ministers  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty  a  Speech 


which  omitted  all  mention  of  reform,  and 
of  reduction  of  taxation, — ^the  two  topics 
which  agitated  the  whole  empire,    from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.     He  would 
show  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  propriety 
of  his  suggestion  respecting  speech-mak- 
ing in  that  House.     He  would  make  a 
short  speech,  and  not  dwell  uselessly  upon 
any  but  important   topics.      He  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  upon 
a  topic  "which  was  not  connected  with  the 
matters  which  he  had  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  himself  to.    He  alluded 
to  the  question  of  repealing  the  Union 
with  Ireland.     It  appeared  to  him  that  to 
agitate  such  a  question  could  lead  to  no 
good,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
calculated  to  open  afresh  those  wounds 
which  late  measures,  he  had  hoped,  and 
still  hoped,  would  perfectly  heal.     After 
this  observation  he  would  address  himself 
to  the  two  topics  he  had  before  mentioned. 
First,  his  Majesty,   in  his  Speech,  said 
nothing  about  reduction  of  taxation.    The 
word  economy  was  used  in  the  Speech  as 
usual ;  but  so  it  was  last  year,  and  yet 
they  had  no  reduction    in  consequence. 
He  meant,  no  reduction  in  consequence 
of  any  thing  in  the  Speech ;  for  he  was 
convinced  that  the  reductions  which  were 
effected  had  not  been  contemplated  by  the 
Ministers,  but  were  forced  upon  them  by 
the  voice  of  the  House.      This  was  all 
owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee having  been  stopped.    Then,  as  to 
reform,  how  had  the  Ministers  treated  the 
country  ?     He  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  considered  irregular  for  him  to 
allude  to  what  had  taken  place  elsewhere, 
but  they  must  all  be  aware,  that  in  an- 
other place,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  had 
distinctly  said,  that  there  should -be  no  re- 
form.    Nay,  this  Minister  had  gone  fur- 
ther, and  described  the  present  system  as 
an  excellent    one, — as  a   system    which 
worked  extremely  well.    That  it  did  work 
well  he  was  ready  to  admit.     It  worked 
well  for  governors,  but  it  worked  very  ill 
for  the  governed.     For  instance,  how  was 
he  represented  ?     He  resided  in  Surrey ; 
and  that  county  was  said  to  send  fourteen 
members  to  Parliament.     Now  by  whom 
were  these  Members  sent  ?    The  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  Guildford,  and  two 
for  Southwark,  were  sent  by  the  people ; 
the  two  members  for  Haslemere  were  the 
nominees  of  a  certain  noble  Lord;   the 
two  members  for  Gatton  were  the  nomi« 
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nees  of  another  noble  Lord;  the  two 
members  for  Ryegate  were  the  nominees 
of  two  noble  Lords ;  and  the  members  for 
Bletehingly  were  the  nominees  of  a  large 
coal-owner.  Now  was  this  condition  of 
representation  such  as  the  people  ought 
to  endure  ?  They  had  last  night  passed 
a  resolution,  that  Peers  should  not  inter- 
fere in  the  election  of  Members  of  that 
House ;  but  was  not  such  a  resolution  a 
mere  farce,  when  compared  with  facts  like 
those  he  had  stated  ?  Scotland  was  an 
instance  of  the  want  of  reform.  Not  one 
Member  of  Parliament  sent  from  that 
county  represented  either  the  people  or 
their  property.  But  the  Prime  Minister 
had  told  them  that  reform  was  not  neces- 
sary and  that  there  shall  be  no  reform. 
He  would  ask,  how  could  his  Majesty 
expect  a  tranquil  reign  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  His  Majesty  was  made  to  ex- 
press his  confidence  that  he  should  trans- 
mit the  constitution  unimpaired  to  poste- 
rity, but  he  hoped  that  it  was  not  in  the 
way  meant  by  his  Prime  Minister,  but 
that  his  Majesty  should  transmit  a  re- 
formed Constitution  to  posterity.  In  this 
speech,  with  which  the  public  had  been 
so  much  disappointed,  there  was  hardly 
a  man  in  the  country  who  did  not  expect 
the  introduction  of  some  moderate  reform. 
He  would  ask  those  Members  in  that 
House  who  had  constituents,  whether  they 
would  not  commit  a  gross  dereliction  of 
their  duty  to  their  constituents  if  they  did 
not  at  once  raise  their  voices  against  those 
nominees  of  Peers  who  were  sent  into  that 
House  to  overpower  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  If  his  Majesty  would  not  re- 
duce the  taxes  and  reform  the  Parliament, 
he  was  likely  in  twelve  months  to  be  the 
most  unpopular  Monarch  that  ever  sat 
up<m  the  British  Throne.  In  saying  so, 
he  was  convinced  that  he  only  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  empire.  He  was  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  would  not  continue 
undisturbed  unless  there  were  both  a  re- 
form of  Parliament  and  a  reduction  of 
taxation.  Those  who  opposed  reform 
might  accuse  the  advocates  of  it  of  being  de- 
sirous of  introducing  revolutionary  princi- 
ples and  doctrines,  but  the  time  might 
shortly  arrive  when  the  advocates  of  re- 
form could  turn  round  upon  them  and 
say  —  "  You  who  are  against  granting 
those  rights  and  privileges,  which  not  the 
lower  oj^ers  only  but  all  the  middle  classes 


of  society  in  this  country  demand,  you 
may  cry  out  against  the  reformers  as  re- 
volutionary, but  it  is  you  that  are  bring- 
ing in  a  revolution,  by  refusing  to  reform 
the  Parliament."  From  his  knowledge 
of  public  opinion,  he  would  say,  that  they 
would  have  to  rpp^nt  grievously  if  they 
allowed  the  present  Session  to  pass  over 
without  granting  that  which  the  people 
claimed.  He  would  put  it  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  really  had  constituents,  whether 
they  would  allow  the  nominees  of  Peers 
and  of  coal-owners,  to  overpower  them  in 
that  House. 

Lord  Eastnor  observed,  that  it  was  not 
inconsistent  for  the  King  to  omit,  in  his 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  any  recommend- 
ation of  Reform,  for  such  a  recommend- 
ation, he  believed,  had  never  been  made 
in  a  King's  Speech  during  the  last  200 
years.  With  respect  to  reform,  about 
the  necessity  of  which  so  much  was  now 
said,  he  must  declare  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  plan  to  which  he  felt  he  could 
accede,  and  he  believed  few  of  those  who 
advocated  it  were  agreed  upon  the  sort 
of  reform  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  he  was  one  of  the 
Members  who  sat  for  one  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  Surrey,  alluded  to  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Abingdon ;  but  his 
votes  always  had  been,  and  always  should 
be,  given  solely  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Yet  he  'was 
not  base  enough  to  contend,  even  for  a 
moment,  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
that  degraded  system  on  which  the  popu- 
lar opinion  had  on  various  occasions  been 
recently  pronounced  ;  and  though  there 
might  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  omission 
of  a  recommendation  of  reform  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  the  Ministers  who  fram- 
ed the  Speech  must  be  afflicted  with  a 
terrible  blindness  mdeed,  if  they  thought 
that  reform  was  never  to  be  conceded  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  A  Minister  of 
the  Crown  had  last  night  said,  that  while  he 
was  Minister  the  people  should  not  have  re- 
form proposed  to  them  by  the  Government. 
He  warned  the  Ministrv  that  it  would  not 
long  depend  on  the  behest  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whether  reform  were  granted 
or  not.  A  time  would  come,  when  popu- 
lar opinion  must  prevail  over  the  counsels 
of  Ministers ;  and  he  could  only  express 
his  fervent  hope,  that  the  Government 
would  not  irritate  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  would  have  more  discretion  than 
the    Parliament;  and  would    not    allow 
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themselves  to  be  precipitated  into  the 
path  of  violence.  There  were  some  parts 
of  the  Speech  which  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  praise ;  he  alluded  to  those  parts 
which  related  to  his  Majesty's  putting  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commons  the  revenues 
of  the  Crown.  His  Majesty  had  given  up 
his  personal  revenues,  as  the  Marquis  of 
Camden  had  done  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  noble  Marquis  had  set  a  glorious  ex- 
ample, and  one  which  ought  to  be  imitated. 
tie  must  take  that  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  there  never  had  been  a  service  that 
more  demanded  a  favourable  notice  from 
the  Sovereign  than  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Camden,  who  had  sacrificed  his  personal 
interests  for  the  public  benefit.  He  ap- 
proved ofthat  passage  of  the  Speech  which 
related  to  France,  but  was  much  disap- 
pointed in  that  which  referred  to  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  public  feeling  of  the 
country  had  been  embarked  in  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  Belgians ;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Minister  to  use  language  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  of  England,  than  that 
language  —  so  repulsive  to  their  wishes, 
and  so  repugnant  to  the  real  feelings  of 
the  King  —  which  they  had  put  into  his 
mouth.  He  meant,  therefore,  in  respect 
to  that  paragraph  which  related  to  BeU 
gium,  to  move  an  Amendment,  declaratory 
of  the  principle  of  non-interference.  Such 
language  was  most  unfit  to  be  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign,  who  had  just 
ascended  the  Throne ;  but  his  conduct 
had  shewn  that  that  language,  so  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  was  not  tlie 
language  of  the  King,  but  of  his  Ministers. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  he  would  move  at 
the  proper  time,  that  instead  of  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  the  Address,  relating  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  following  be  inserted  : — 

**  That  we  lament,  with  his  Majesty, 
that  the  Administration  of  the  King  should 
not  have  preserved  his  dominions  from  civil 
discord ;  but  derive  consolation  from  the 
hope  that  means  may  be  found  to  restore 
tranquillity  without  any  violation  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  wise  principle 
of  non-interference  with  the  internal  con- 
dition and  public  institutions  of  other 
countries." 

Mr.  John  Wood  observed,  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  Representative  of 
a  great  population,  who  had  given  him 
their  free  and  unbought  votes.  He  would 
tell  the  Housi  the  spirit  in  which  that  po- 


pulation  would  receive  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  It  would  be  in  a  spirit  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Speech  itself) 
of  '<  grief  and  indignation."  There  were 
particular  passages  in  the  Speech  that 
were  unexceptionable,  but  to  others  he 
must  most  strongly  object  He  believed 
that  the  hopes  of  the  Ministry  were  in  the 
fears  of  the  alarmists,  and  the  latter  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  adhesions  sent 
m  a  few  days  ago  by  certain  great  t^eers. 
The  same  thing  had  occurred  in  1798^ 
and  had  been  made  use  of  then,  as  it 
would  be  made  use  of  now  —  to  check  pa- 
form.  He  trusted,  however,  that  such 
schemes  would  be  defeated,  and  that  Pai^ 
liament  would  refuse  any  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  a  single  farthing  oi  our  money, 
or  a  single  man  of  our  army,  to  be  sent 
abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  interferingi 
either  between  the  King  of  Holland  and 
the  Belgians,  or  between  the  Belgians  and 
any  other  nation.  With  respect  to  l)on 
Miguel,  if  the  Portuguese  liked  him,  why 
let  them  have  him  and  welcome:  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  Government 
recognizing  him,  but  the  Government 
ought  not  to  trust  him ;  there  was  blood 
on  his  hands,  he  had  violated  his  oaths, 
his  promise  of  amnesty  was  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  and  the  excited  Portuguese 
could  not  depend  upon  it  when  given 
by  him,  though  guaranteed  by  the  British 
government,  when  they  recollected  how 
Ney  had  been  murdered  after  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris.  He  wished  that  House 
to  tell  the  King,  that  they  viewed,  with 
*'  grief  and  indignation,"  certain  things 
which  now  existed ;  and  if  he  were  askeid 
what  were  these,  he  would  point  to  the  in- 
terference by  Peers  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament;  he  would  point  to 
Stamford,  to  Ilchester,  and  to  Newark;  and 
would  say,  that  those  noble  Peers  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution,  interfered  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
were  the  men  who  excited  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent.  In  answer  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  said  it  was  not  inconsistent 
for  the  King  to  omit  any  recommendation 
of  reform  from  his  Speech,  he  would 
merely  observe,  that  it  was  not  only 
omitted  from  the  Speech,  but  in  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Speech,  given  in  another 
place,  reform  was  positively  and  flatly  re- 
fused. The  Dictator  of  the  Government 
had  declared,  that  the  people  did  not  want 
reform,  and  should  not  have  it.  In  the 
nameof  the  people,  he  replied| that thejr did 
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want  reform,  and  that  they  would  have  it. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  might  be  a  foolish  scheme ; 
bat  still  he  would  assert,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from 
meeting  to  discuss  it.  If  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thought  he  could  easily  pre- 
vent meetings  in  this  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reform,  he  was  mistaken.  He  had 
spoken  of  alarmists.  He  could  not  deny 
bat  there  were  some  strange  coincidences 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Government,  and  of 
the  late  Ministry  of  France.  The  first  ar- 
ticle of  impeachment  against  them  was, 
that  they  had  interfered  with  the  elections, 
and  had  in  that  manner  attempted  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  civil  rights.  Wjas 
there  no  alarming  coincidence  here  ?  He 
thought  there  was,  and  he  advised  the  Mi- 
nisters not  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  the  only  place  in  which  such  a  charge 
could  be  advanced.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  then  referred  to  the  Constitution. 
Why  what,  was  the  meaning  of  "  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  V*  It  was  nothing 
more  than  that  form  of  government  which 
each  administration  recommended  the 
Sovereign  to  adopt.  It  was  said,  that  the 
King  acted  according  to  the  Constitution 
when  Charles  1st  demanded  payment  of 
Ship-money.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Constitution  was  preserved  when  James  2nd 
proceeded  against  the  seven  Bishops;  and 
m  the  time  of  William  3rd  it  was  thought 
that  the  Constitution  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  introduction  of  Dutch  Guards. 
The  Parliament,  however,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  the  Dutch  Guards  were 
dismissed.  In  the  reign  of  George  1st,  the 
Constitution  was  again  preserved  by  pass- 
ing the  Septennial  Act,  extending  the 
power  of  the  Members,  by  their  own  will, 
to  seven  years,  though  their  constituents 
had  elected  them  only  for  three.  In  the 
reign  of  George  3rd,  it  was  according 
to  the  Constitution,  no  doubt,  that  the 
attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  tax 
America  without  allowing  her  representa- 
tion. To  be  sure  he  lost  the  colonies  in 
the  attempt  —  and  after  the  loss,  the  Con- 
stitution was  Just  as  perfect  as  before. 
The  Constitution,  in  fact,  still  exists,  and 
the  country  was  only  taught  that  Kings 
and  Ministers  could  accommodate  them- 
selves to  circumstances  which  they  had  at 
a  former  time  declared  would  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  State.     In  the  reign  of 
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Constitution  would  be  lost  if  the  Dissenters 
should  be  admitted  to  places  in  Corpora- 
tions. The  measure  was,  nevertheless, 
carried  by  the  good  sense  of  the  House^ 
and  what  was  the  result  ? — why,  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  worse,  but  a  great  deal 
better  for  it.  Catholic  Enlancipations 
came  next,  but  there  was  a  loud  outcry 
against  it,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Church 
and  State  were  alike  ruined,  and  that  the 
Pope  would  reign  in  London.  Yet  the 
Relief  Bill  was  passed,  and  a  Speech  was 
put  into  the  King's  mouth,  in  which  that 
measure  was  hailed  as  one  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution.  He 
therefore  felt  no  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  if  the 
House  efiected  a  reform,  that  Minbters 
would  come  down  as  usual,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  Speech  would  declare,  that  he 
had  the  happiness  to  transmit  it,  as  he  had 
received  it,  unimpaired  to  his  successor. 
The  Speech,  liowever,  which  his  Majesty 
was  yesterday  advised  to  deliver,  would, he 
was  quite  sure,  excite  indignation  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  when  he  saw  the 
gentlemen  of  influence  and  of  property  in 
England  rising  around  him  to  express  the 
feeling  which  his  Majesty's  Speech  was 
calculated  to  produce  on  their  constituents, 
he  could  not  imagine  but  it  would  be  some 
consolation  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  even 
though  there  was  nothing  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  which  was  calculated  to 
awaken  their  hope,  yet  it  surely  would  be 
some  consolation  for  them  to  know,  that 
their  cause  was  not  without  advocates, 
and  that  there  were  amongst  their  Repre- 
sentatives, those  who  deeply  sympathised 
in  their  state  and  sufferings.  If  it  were 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey  the  law,  it 
was  no  less  the  duty  of  their  Represent- 
atives to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its 
infraction.  Representatives  ought  to  be 
the  natural  guardians  and  protectors  of 
the  people,  and  he  unhesitatingly  declared 
that  Ireland  was  now  reduced  to  a  situ- 
ation requiring  the  strongest  exercise  of 
wisdom  and  of  honesty  to  prevent  her 
being  rapidly  precipitated  into  evils,  out  of 
which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  or 
perhaps  impossible,  for  her  to  extricate 
herself.  It  was  his  duty  to  state,  in  few 
words,  the  causes  which  appeared  to  him 
to  have  induced  this  distressing  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  and  to  assure  the  House 
of  his  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  do  so 
with  the  strictest  attention  to  impartiality 
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and  truth.  It  was  known  to  the  House, 
that  from  the  memorable  period  of  giving 
free-trade  to  Ireland,  to  the  time  of  the 
Union,  no  instance  could  be  found  of  a 
nation  progressing  with  rapidity  equal  to 
that  country  ;  and  it  was  also  known  that 
a  great  portion  of  that  prosperity  had  been 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  protecting 
duties  and  bounties  which  the  resident 
Parliament  of  the  country  had  given  to  its 
manufactures.  When,  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  these  protections  and 
duties  ceased,  there  was  a  considerable 
portion  'of  manufacturing  labourers  of 
necessity  thrown  out  of  employment;  and 
it  unfortunately  also  happened,  that  about 
the  same  time  a  tremendous  decline  took 
place  in  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  land. 
If,  when  the  protecting  duties  and  boun- 
ties in  favour  of  the  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land ceased,  the  prices  of  produce  of  land 
held  up^or  if,  when  the  prices  of  produce 
declined,  the  manufactures  had  been  pre- 
served— Ireland  might  have  contended 
with  one  of  those  evils,  although  it  had 
been  out  of  her  power  to  successfully 
wrestle  with  both.  It  was  not,  however, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  produce, 
and  the  extinction  of  her  manufactures 
exclusively  that  Ireland  suffered.  During 
the  war  Ireland  had  been  the  theatre  of 
extraordinary  expenditure — not  less  than 
from  four  to  five  millions  annually,  in  the 
military,  ordnance,  and  commissariat  de- 
partments. This  expenditure,  unfortu- 
nately, happened  to  be  withdrawn  at  the 
time  that  the  protecting  duties  ceased,  and 
likewise  at  the  time  that  the  prices  of  the 
produce  of  land  were  so  greatly  depreci- 
ated. Whilst  these  revolutions  were  in 
progress,  the  frightful  and  most  afHicting 
malady  of  Ireland — abscnteeship — pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  increased  ; — so  that, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  extinction 
of  manufactures,  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  land,  the  diminution  in 
public  expenditure,  and  the  desertion  of 
the  country  by  the  landed  proprietors,  all 
operated  together  to  depress  the  industry 
of  the  country,  and  withdraw  from  circula- 
tion the  immense  sums  which  gave  a 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  assisted  in  re- 
conciling every  person  to  his  condition  in 
the  country.  Besides  these  causes,  which 
had  an  injurious  operation  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook,  there  was  another 
of  considerable  importance.  Whilst  the 
right  hoD.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  impressed  with  the  convictioa 
that  it  was  essential  that  Ireland  should 
be  placed  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
great  national  capabilities  and  resources. 
Although  he  never  had  the  honour  of  the 
most  distant  acquaintance  with  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
well  understood,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  that,  whilst  in 
office,  he  gave  easy  access  to  any  gentle- 
man disposed  to  promote  the  industry  of 
the  country,  and  was  willing  to  aid  every 
enterprise  which  could  be  accomplished 
without  loss  to  the  public*  The  money 
expended  in  public  works  in  Ireland  was 
undoubtedly  of  great  advantage,  not  only 
to  Ireland,  but  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
But,  although  the  advances  were  in  general 
repaid  by  instalments,  still  the  benefit  of 
a  gentleman  high  in  office,  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  was  of  inestimable 
value,  and  of  the  highest  importance.  And 
another  and  a  powerful  cause  of  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind  may  very 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  abandonment  of 
a  system  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  the  author,  and  which,  without 
subjecting  the  empire  to  the  smallest 
pecuniary  loss,  was  of  immense  advantage 
in  relieving  the  people,  and  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  so  as  eventually  to  triumph  over 
its  distresses.  Besides  these  causes,  which 
have  had  a  severe  operation  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  there  is  one  remaining 
cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
which  must  be  corrected,  or  the  country 
could  not  by  possibility  be  relieved.  He 
did  not  ascribe  to  taxation  alone  the  pres- 
sure  of  distress  under  which  Ireland 
laboured;  but  he  came  at  once  to  the 
broad  proposition,  that  the  charges  on 
Ireland  were  incapable  of  being  met  by 
the  existing  means  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  was  become  actually  necessary,  not  only 
to  diminish  tlie  burthens  of  the  country, 
but  to  give  facilities  for  industry,  and 
remove  every  impediment  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  improvement.  When 
the  word  **  charges"  was  mentioned  or  com- 
plained of,  it  was  at  once  supposed  that 
the  word  charges  related  entirely  to  State 
taxation  :  the  charges  on  Ireland,  however, 
consisted  of  revenues,  tithes,  local  tax- 
ation, rents  to  absentees,  rents  to  resident 
landlords,  and  vestry  and  various  other 
charges,  such  as  Quit  and  Crown  rents,  drc« 
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These  charges  together  were  probably 
little  short  of  twenty  millions  annually,  and 
when  deducted  at  any  time,  or  the  most 
prosperous  times,  from  the  means  of  Ire- 
land, left  little  remaining  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  in  the  country,  or  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people.  At  present  it  was 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  had  failed,  and 
the  landed  produce  of  the  country  been 
greatly  reduced  in  price.  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  same  charges  which 
were  created  whilst  prices  and  means  existed 
which  were  sufficient  to  discharge  them, 
could  be  now  paid,  when  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  were  reduced,  and  manu- 
factures extinguished  ?  When  the  fund  was 
reduced,  was  it  reasonable  that  the  charges 
should  be  continued  without  reduction  like- 
wise ?  Of  the  revenue,  he  would  only  say 
that  when  the  rents  of  land,  and  the  prices 
of  the  produce  of  land  were,  prior  to  the 
Bank  Restriction,  the  same  as  at  present, 
the  nett  revenue  of  Ireland  did  not  exceed 
a  million  annually,  and  it  was  now  at  least 
five  millions,  and  by  many  persons  stated 
to  be  at  least  seven  millions  annually.  Of 
the  Church,  every  person  knew,  that  it  had 
not  only  been  placed  as  the  first  charge  on 
the  land,  but  its  income  increased.  Of 
the  local  taxation,  it  was  beyond  all  dis- 
pute that,  in  the  money  of  1830, 1 ,000,000/. 
was  equal  to  the  entire  sum  raised  for  the 
payment  of  all  demands  levied  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  whole  Government  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  period  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  commenced  his  public  life,  and 
when  the  rents  of  land,  and  the  prices  of 
the  produce  of  land  were  about  the  same 
as  at  the  present  moment.  As  for  the 
charge  for  rent,  the  rents  remitted  to 
absentees  had  frequently  increased,  but 
on  all  hands  there  appeared  to  be  only 
one  opinion  concerning  the  rents  of  the 
resident  landlords,  which  must  be  still 
considerably  abated.  On  the  subject  which 
was  now  agitating  the  ipinds  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  which  had  been  alluded 
to  in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  was  excited  by 
no  Belgian  spirit,  nor,  in  hishumble  judg- 
ment, was  there  any  necessity  for  the  pro-  ' 
clamation  lately  issued  to  avert  the  evils  ' 
of  civil  war.  He  had  attended  one  of  the  ' 
most  influential  meetings  in  Dublin,  called  | 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  last  summer,  at  i 
which  every  banker,  merchant,  and  gentle- 
man  of  Dublin  were  present.  It  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  ; 


decided  opinion  of  the  country  against 
further  taxation,  and  especially  against  the 
projected  increase,  which  would  have  led 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Press.  Even  at  timt 
meeting  a  disposition  was  evinced  ftcfwir* 
able  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  account 
of  his  having  passed  the  Relief  Bill ;  and 
he  believed  in  his  conscience  that  it  would 
be  owing  to  the  expressed  determination 
of  the  Government  to  persevere  in  its 
projects,  and  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  distress  was  peri- 
odieal,  and  that  he  intended  no  relief  for 
Ireland— should  the  cry  raised  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  gather  strength  and  consist- 
ency. He  was  the  Representative  of  as  free  a 
constituency  as  any  in  existence— returned 
without  any  solicitation ;  and  his  con- 
stituents had  left  him  free  to  use  his  own 
discretion  on  that  important  subject; 
which  should  be  considered  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  forbearance  and  good 
sense  of  his  enlightened  and  independent 
constituency,  for  the  city  of  Kilkenny  was 
the  centre  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
Ireland  before  the  Union,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  now  confessedly  reduced  to  the 
deepest  distress.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  implored  the  House  to  inter- 
pose its  agency  between  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The 
people  of  Ireland  must  be  employed  ;  to 
employ  them  would  extend  the  manufac- 
tures and  wealth  of  England,  for  all  that 
tended  to  develope  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land equally  added  to  the  strength  of 
England.  He  admired  the  manly  and 
true  English  spirit  of  the  members  for 
Kent,  who,  while  they  reprobated  the 
midnight  excesses  of  incendiaries,  at  the 
same  time  fearlessly  told  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  that  unless  the  distresses  of 
the  people  were  relieved,  they  would  find 
them  supporting  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  compelling  them  to  reduce 
those  burthens  by  which  the  industry  of 
the  country  was  so  grievously  oppressed. 
He  had  himself  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  in  a  district  where  civil  war  had 
raged  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  would 
be  found,  on  the  evidence  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  House,  that  while  farm- 
houses were  burned,  and  mansions  were 
attacked  all  around  him,  the  employment 
which  he  had  afforded  to  the  people  kept 
his  family  in  security,  and  preserved  the 
peace  of  his  estate.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  again  impressing  on  Minis- 
ters the  necessity  of  advancing  money  to 
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be  expended  in  public    works,   and  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Sir  John  Bourke  attributed  much  of  the 
agitation  in  Ireland  to  the  dissatisfaction 
into  which  that  country  had  been  thrown 
last  year  by  the  propositions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  That  cause  was 
happily  removed,  but  there  still  remained 
great  distress  in  the  country.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  not  continue 
in  the  course  which  had  already  lost  Ire- 
land her  situation  in  the  scale  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  lowered  her  proper  rank  in 
the  British  empire.  She  was  destroyed  by 
taxation.  He  could  say,  that  in  the 
country  he  came  from,  there  was  no  spirit 
of  disturbance,  but  the  people  expressed 
their  opinions  and  sentiments  fairly,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  spirit  which  could 
lead  to  animosity  or  tumult.  The  late 
proclamations  had  caused  disturbances,  as 
might  have  been  very  well  foreseen,  and  it 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  tranquillizing  Ire- 
land by  proclamations,  for  if  the  substantial 
causes  of  agitation  were  not  removed, 
agitation  would  not  cease.  The  means  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Ireland  would  be, 
to  give  employment  to  the  poor;  but 
whilst  the  population  of  that  country  was 
idle  and  destitute,  all  hopes  of  tranquilliz- 
ing it  were  vain.  The  people  were  anxious 
for  employment,  more  than  for  any  politi- 
cal changes ;  he  was  persuaded  that  they 
did  not  wish  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  if 
they  could  only  obtain  justice  from 
England.  Amongst  other  causes  of  dis- 
content in  Ireland,  was  the  unfortunate 
separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
between  whom  there  unhappily  existed  no 
bond  of  union  or  sympathy.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  could,  he  thought,  be  attended  with 
no  good  consequences,  and  he  regretted 
to  hear  any  comparison  between  Belgium 
and  Ireland,  these  countries  being  placed 
in  circumstances  altogether  different. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  he  had  a  few  ob- 
servations to  make  which  he  should  take 
the  liberty  of  doing  without  transgressing 
the  salutary  order  suggested  in  the  course 
of  a  long  debate,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
shortening  their  labours.  He  found,  from 
the  speeches  upon  all  sides,  that  the  state 
of  Ireland  required  great  attention  and 
considerable  relief.  Relief  and  attention 
he  hoped  it  would  experience,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  patriots  of  the  two  coun- 
tries should  oppose  themselves  to  measures 
which  could  only  lead  to  separation  and  ' 


exhaustion.    That  passage  of  the  Speech 
which   related  to  the  aSairs  of  Belgium 
was  the  sore  part,  for,  if  there  was  one 
principle  which  the  people  of  this  country 
more  deliberately  recognized  than  another, 
it  was  the  principle  of  non-interference. 
So  strongly  was  his  mind  impressed  with 
this  conviction,  that  he  had  only  been  an- 
ticipated a  few    moments  by  his    bon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Westminster,  who 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  rejoiced,  however,  that  it  had 
fallen  into  such  able  hands.   It  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  Ministers,  who  displayed 
such  a  fondness  for  interference,  would 
transfer  it  to  the  Debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  indulge  it  less  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  countries.     But,  leaving 
the  chapter  of  our  foreign  politics  to  turn 
to  that  of  our  internal  affairs,  he  could  not 
but  be  of  opinion,  that  within  that  House, 
and    more  especially  out  of  doors,  the 
minds  of  all  men  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  the  present  were 
times  of  alarm  and  pregnant  with  danger, 
and  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  world 
was  in  an  excited  state.     In  how  many 
quarters    were    there   now    in    progress 
scenes  of  great  agitation.    It  would  be  in 
vain  to  deny,  and  in  some  cases  vain  to 
regiet,  that  important  political  changes 
were  going  on,    though    in    some    in- 
stances   sufficient    provocation   had  not 
been  given  for  the  alterations  that  were 
producing,   and    he   could   only  express 
his    satisfaction,    that    in    this    country 
there  was  no  just  ground  of  alarm   on 
the  score  of  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment.   In  turn  this  country  might  be  sub- 
ject to  change;  transitions  might  be  pain- 
ful, and  re-actions  might  mar  for  a  time 
the  blessings  which  they  produced,  and 
yet  he  hoped  that  in  this  country  amend- 
ments would  be  effected  without  danger. 
Tyranny  might  have  cause  to  tremble,  but 
the  people  of  this  country  were  attached 
to  their  own   institutions,  and  little  dis- 
posed to  encounter  changes  which,  even  in 
cases  that  called  for  their  application,  were 
often  attended  with  circumstances  which 
rendered  their  advantage  questionable.  He 
must  contend,  that  if  a  rigid  economy 
were  resorted  to,  and  if  Ministers  no  lon- 
ger continued  to  refuse  a  reform  in  the 
Commons    House    of   Parliament,    little 
danger  could  be  apprehended  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country.     Unless  Minis- 
ters   were  prepared    to   introduce   such 
measures,  they  would  pronounce  against 
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tbemselves  the  severest  sentence  of  inc^a* 
pacity  which  could  be  uttered.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  ready  to  concede  all  that 
justice  demanded,  and  all  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  required,  they  might 
then  take  their  stand  against  all  unsafe 
concessions,  and  they  would  then  have 
with  them  all  the  mass  of  the  good  sense, 
the  virtue,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  House  would  give  him  leave  to 
aad,  that  as  nothing  human  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  accurate  calculation, 
making  timely  concessions  was  the  only 
way  to  acquit  themselves  of  responsibility 
and  to  guard  against  reproach. 

Mr.  Weyland  argued,  that  the  cause 
of  the  distress  amongst  the  lower 
classes  was  the  want  of  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  employ  them.  When  the  la- 
bourer had  to  depend  entirely  upon  his 
wages,  his  support  must  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  capital  in  the 
market.  At  present  our  population  was 
increasing,  and  our  capital  stationary.  If 
the  population  went  on  increasing,  while 
capital  decreased,  misery  must  be  the 
result.  The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of 
thing^s  was,  to  place  the  productive  labour 
of  the  country  upon  such  a  footing  that  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  every  man  to  save 
and  employ  capital,  which  was  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  the  evil. 
He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  distress 
was  universal,  but  it  was  more  generally 
diffused,  and  more  poignant  than  Minis- 
ters seemed  to  imagme.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber recommended  the  giving  handsome 
wages  to  labourers,  which  would  return  a 
proportionate  equivalent  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment  that 
every  Member  of  that  House,  however 
inadequate  might  be  his  abilities  to  ven- 
ture upon  discussion,  should  declare  his 
opinion  on  the  situation  of  the  country. 
They  had  then  met  under  circumstances 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  render  assistance,  by 
offering  his  advice  to  Ministers  and  to  the 
House,  upon  the  present  emergency. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Speech,  but  he  would  express  his  serious 
apprehension  of  that  passageof  it,  to  which 
that  part  of  the  Address  related,  which 
it  was  now  proposed  should  be  amended. 
The  righthon.  Gentlemanhad  declared  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  interfering  hos- 
tilely  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  no 


such  intention,  but  he  distrusted  their 
ability  to  steer  clear  of  such  interferencei 
if  they  at  all  mixed  themselves  up  with 
the  Holy  Alliance  or  its  affairs.  Could 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  give  an  assur- 
ance that,  if  he  interfered  as  a  mediator— 7 
and  interference  in  the  concerns  of  fo- 
reign Courts,  had  too  often  brought  dis- 
tress and  misery  upon  this  country — he 
would  not,  in  the  result,  find  himself  in 
such  a  situation,  as  that  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  come  down  to  the  House  with  a 
declaration  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  to  en- 
ter upon  hostilities  ?  The  people  of  this 
country  were  not  prepared  for  a  continen- 
tal crusade.  He  would  put  it  with  ear- 
nestness to  every  Member  of  that  House, 
whether  there  was  not  enough  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament  in  our  domes- 
tic concerns,  without  being  continually 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  continental 
politics.  The  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  had 
said,  last  night,  enough  to  satisfy  the  House 
of  the  inexpediency  of  interference,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  dwell  no  longer  upon 
the  subject.  He  was  certain  that  every 
Member  must  feel  the  necessity  of  repres- 
sing the  disorders  which  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ;  but  he  for  one 
could  not  help  deploring  that  Ministers 
had  not  advised  his  Majesty,  on  this  the 
first  occasion  of  his  meeting  the  first 
Parliament  of  his  reign,  to  follow  up  his 
allusion  to  this  subject  by  some  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
he  had  repeatedly  pressed  for  inquiry  into 
this  subject,  and  he  was  now  convinced, 
that  if  hon.  Members  deluded  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  things  would  come 
round  again  of  their  own  acoord,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  a  base  dereliction  of 
their  public  duty.  A  great  portion  of 
the  evils  of  the  country  had  been  brought 
about  by  a  mistaken  legislation  —  by 
enormous  taxation  on  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  by  corn-laws, 
which,  however  requisite  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  land-holder,  were  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  lower 
orders.  He  trusted  the  House  would  not 
suffer  the  Session  to  pass  over  without 
turning  its  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  provide  employment  for  the  poor, 
or  to  facilitate  the  means  of  their  pur- 
chasing the  necessaries  of  life,  by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  corn-laws. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  said,  that  he 
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would  not  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the 
House  on  that  occasion,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  express,  in  the  name 
of  his  constituents,  his  disapprobation  of 
some  portions  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  No  one  had  entered  that  House 
during  the  present  Session  with  a  stronger 
feeling  in  favour  of  supporting  the  Ad- 
dress than  himself,  if  he  could  do  so  con- 
sistently with  his  duty ;  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  matter  of  deep  regret  to  him 
that  the  Speech  omitted  any  notice  of  the 
distress  into  which  the  country  was  plung- 
ed. His  sentiments  had  been  so  much 
better  expressed,  however,  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  was  member  for  Northampton, 
and  by  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  that 
he  should  not  detain  the  House  by  again 
going  over  the  same  ground.  He  would 
Uierefore  proceed  at  once  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  intention  of  any  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Belgium. 
Such  interference  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  at  large,  as 
he  could  gather  from  the  conversations  he 
had  heard  in  the  city  on  that  very  day. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  vast 
numbers  of  people,  and  if  he  did  not  re- 
present them  to  the  House  he  would  soon 
hear  of  it  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  He  had 
hoped  that  Ministers  would  have  brought 
forward  some  measure  of  reform — that 
they  would,  in  short,  have  yielded  in  this 
instance,  as  they  had  in  others,  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Their  not 
having  done  so  verified  the  old  adage,  that 
individuals  profit  by  experience,  but  go- 
vernments never.  It  was  with  deep  sor- 
row and  regret  that  he  learned  from  ano- 
ther quarter  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  support  any 
measure  of  Reform.  The  hon.  Member 
then  referred  to  the  case  of  Gatton,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  Reform,  and  said,  it 
was  notorious  that  its  representation  was 
regularly  sold.  He  did  not  blame  the 
proprietors,  for,  if  the  borough  were  his 
own,  he  should  do  the  same.  He  only 
stated  the  fact  to  show  the  necessity  of 
Reform.  If  they  would  not  concede  this 
measure,  the  day  would  come  when  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  it — 
when  it  would  come  upon  them  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  He  trusted  the  Go- 
vernment would  re-cdnsider  the  subject, 
and  retract  the  opinion  it  had  given. 
One  hon.  Member  had  attributed  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  to  a  contraction  of 


capital ;  and  he  agreed  with  him  in  thi^ 
but  he  disagreed  with  those  who  thouglft 
that  any  reduction  which  could  be  effect- 
ed in  taxation  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  the  distress.  The  evil  origi- 
nated in  over-production  and  consequent 
want  of  employment;  and  some  remedy 
for  this  must  be  found  before  the  distress 
of  the  country  could  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  could  not  con- 
cur in  the  Amendment,  although  he  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  that  part  of 
the  Speech  and  Address  which  related  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  He  would 
not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the 
people  in  that  country — ^he  would  not 
give  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
affairs  of  France,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought,  if  we  considered  the  situation  of 
matters  as  they  stood  at  present,  that  the 
words  of  the  Royal  Speech  were  calculat- 
ed to  do  infinite  mischief,  instead  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  effecting  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. His  Majesty  was  made  to  talk  of 
three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
country  as  revolted  subjects.  We  talked 
of  these  men  as  revolted  subjects,  and  yet 
these  were  the  men  who  had  raised 
armies,  taken  towns,  and  attacked  cita- 
dels. The  persons  at  the  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government  were  those  with 
whom  we  should  have  to  treat  if  we  were 
really  in  earnest  in  our  wish  to  tranquil- 
lize the  Netherlands.  If  ever  any  treaty 
were  to  be  made,  these  men  must  be  parties 
to  the  negotiation.  Such  words,  then,  as 
those  used  in  the  Speech  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  unnecessary,  and  impolitic, 
when  it  was  so  easy  to  adopt  another  mode 
of  expression.  It  would  have  been  proper 
to  state,  that  his  Majesty  regretted,  that  the 
attempts  of  the  King  of  Holland  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  had  failed.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  revolution  in  France,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  but  one  opinion,  but 
upon  that  of  the  Netherlands  he  knew 
that  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
existed.  However,  we  should  take  the  au- 
thorities in  the  Netherlands  as  we  found 
them,  and  we  should  not  use  any  lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  them,  which  would 
tend  to  excite  irritation,  or  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  that  amicable  negotia* 
tion  which  it  was,  he  presumed,  desired  to 
set  on  foot ;  for  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  the  Government  of  tbif 
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jocmiitry  mtended  an^  other,  and  he  took 
^Aie  eariiest  opportunity  of  stating,  that  as 
m  Representative  of  constituents,  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  English  blood,  or  the  expending  of  the 
smallest  coin  of  the  realm,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  king    of  Holland  on  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  words  of  the  Speech 
necessarily  conveyed  an  intention  of  war 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  they  referred 
rather  to  mediation ;  but  then  it  was  not 
the  usual  custom  of  mediators  to  beorin 
by  threatening  and  calling  names.     He 
must,  therefore,  think  that  the  use  of  the 
words  **  revolted  subjects  "  was,  to  adopt 
the  phrase  lately  used  in  another  country, 
most  "  inopportune."      [Some    Members 
saidy  ^*  untoward.^]     No ;    the  word    to 
which  be  referred  was   "  inopportune ;" 
for  he  would  ask,  with  what  face  could 
we    proceed    to    mediate    or    negociate 
with  parties  whom  we  first  branded  as 
"  revolted  subjects  T    The  spirit  of  the 
treaties   to  which  we  had  become  party 
was,  to  guarantee  the   united   kingdom 
of  Holland   and  the    Netherlands  from 
foreign   aggression,    but    no  armed   in- 
terference between  the  subjects  of  these 
two    countries   was    contemplated.     We 
were     not    called    upon,    therefore,    by 
these  treaties  to  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
test between  the  king  of  Holland  and  his 
Belgic  subjects.    The  chief  thing  we  had 
guaranteed  was  the  integrity  of  the  two 
countries,  united  under  one  government ; 
but  let  it  be  considered  that  his  Majesty 
had  himself  submitted  the  question  of  the 
legislative  separation  of  these  two  portions 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  States  General,  and 
that  their  High  Mightinesses  had  decided 
in  favour  of  the  separation;  so  that,  in 
fiurt,  the  very  thing  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  guarantee — the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms — ^had  been  broken  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  King  and  the  States  General. 
There  was  only  one  other  point  in  the 
Speech    from  the  Throne    to  which  he 
would  advert,  that  was  the  point  relating  to 
the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland. 
He  was  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
dissolution  of  that  Union,  because  he  felt 
ooDTinced  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Ireland.     He  had 
not  yet  heard   one    good    argument   in 
bfour  of  such  separation.     If  it  were  said 
^t  the  interests  of  Ireland  were    not 
ttteaded  to  in  that  House,  he  must  deny 
it   He  denied  that  there  was  any  want  of 
VOL.  I. 


attention  to  those  interests,  or  any  want  of 
inclination   on   the   part  of  the  English 
Members  to  do  every  thing  that  could  be 
done  for  Ireland.     If  more  were  not  done, 
it  was  because  the  means  did  not  exist, 
and  because  jsufficient  assistance  was  not 
given  to  that  object  from  Ireland  itself. 
The  cases  which  had  been  cited  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford, 
in  support  of  his  view  of  the  question,  were 
those  of  the  Subletting  Act,  and  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders.    These  had,  no  doubt,  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  individual  suffering,  ag- 
gravated  by  the    unfeeling    conduct    of 
many   of  the   Irish   landlords.     But  the 
Subletting  Act  was,  he  might  say,   the 
act  of  the  Irish  Members  themselves,  and 
it  was  unfair  to  throw  upon  others   the 
blame  of  a  measure  which  had  not  worked 
so   well  as  was  expected.     The   English 
Members  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
Irish  matters,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  say,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first,  not  an  Irish  Member,  to  oppose  the 
equalization  of  the  duties  as  to  stamps  in 
the    two  countries,    by  raising  those  of 
Ireland  to  the  level  of   those  duties  in 
England.  One  wprdasto  another  argument 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.     That 
hon.  and  learned  Member  complained  of 
the  facility  given  to  the  landlord  to  eject 
his    tenant    for    non-payment    of    rent. 
Nobody  could  doubt,  that  the  landlord  had 
the  clearest  right  to  eject  his  tenant  if  his 
rent  were  not  paid ;  and  if  the  expenses 
of  that  process  were  reduced,  it  must  be  a 
benefit    to    the    tenant,    who  ultimately 
would  have  to  pay  them;  yet  the  hon. 
and    learned  Gentleman,    who   declared 
himself  a  legal  reformer,  complained  of 
the  reduction  of  the  expense  of  an  eject- 
ment from  17/.  to  22s.  ^d,^  and  he  would 
bring  back  the  blessing  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pense, to  frighten  landlords  from  bringing 
ejectments  for  non-payment  of  their  rent. 
If  this  were  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's notion  of  legal  reform,  if  this  were 
his  cheap  law,  he  certainly  could  not  con- 
cur with  him   in   his  opinion  of  either. 
Yet  this  was  also  one  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union.     He 
did  not  object  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for 
having  an  opinion  in  favour  of  that  repeal. 
The  question  was  ti  constitutional  one,  and 
he  only  wished  that  he  would  fix  a  day  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  have  the  sense  of  the 
House  taken    upon    it.     There    was    a 
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precedent  for  such  a  motion.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  a  motion 
was  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
its  repeal,  and  it  was  lost  only  by  a  majority 
of  four.  He  would  say,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  have  the  whole 
of  his  minority  amount  to  four,  he  might 
think  himself  very  lucky.  He  had  heard 
too  much  of  the  public  and  private  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to 
impute  to  him  any  improper  motive. 
The  whole  of  his  life  showed  that  he  acted 
for  what  he  considered  the  interest  of 
Ireland.  He  had  done  much  for  his 
country,  as  much,  in  fact,  as  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons ;  yet,  giving  him  credit  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  could  wish  that  he 
would  conBne  his  efforts  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  to  the  walls  of  that  House,  and 
that  he  would  use  his  great  eloquence  and 
his  powerful  influence,  to  persuade  that 
House,  rather  than  to  form  societies  out  of 
it,  such  as  had  existed  in  Ireland,  and  that 
he  would  abstain  from  such  a  practice  as 
the  collection  of  rent,  to  be  employed  for 
any  purpose,  legal  or  illegal.  The  princi- 
ple was  a  bad  one,  and  might  lead  to 
dangerous  abuse.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  again  expressed 
his  objection  to  that  part  of  the  Speech  and 
the  Address  which  referred  to  the  people  of 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Crtpps said,  that  the  allusion  made  in 
the  Speech  to  the  present  state  of  Belgium 
could  not  be  construed  into  any  intention 
of  war  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  he 
was  sure  no  such  intention  existed.  The 
words  of  the  Speech  referred  rather  to  the 
disposition  of  Government  to  restore 
tranquillity  there  by  mediation,  and  that 
was  very  natural  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  a  country  in  which 
we  felt  so  deep  an  interest.  He  must  take 
that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  delusion  which  existed  amongst 
some  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  which 
led  them  to  acts  of  riot  and  outrage  ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  they  were  urged  to  those 
depredations  by  those  who  should  have 
given  them  better  advice;  and  he  was 
convinced,  that  notwithstanding  what  had 
occurred  in  some  places,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  sound  at  bottom.  As  to 
Ireland,  it  was  in  a  much  more  tranquil 
state  than  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
some  individuals  would  lead  the  public  to 
believe.  The  agriculturists  of  that  country 
were  every  day  getting  an  increased  vent 


for  their  produce,  to  the  great  disadr 
vantage  of  the  British  farmer  and  grazier, 
but  to  the  great  advantage  of  Ireland 
generally.  He  knew  that  lately  vast 
quantities  of  cattle  had  been  imported  from 
that  country  into  Gloucestershire,  and, 
indeed,  Ireland  was  now  so  closely  linked 
with  this  country,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  be  prosperous  unless  the 
former  was  also  prosperous.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  tlie  word  '*  en- 
lightened," but  he  thought  hon.  Members 
had  not  sufficient  means  of  judging  of  the 
character  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
possessed,  no  doubt,  a  better  opportunity 
than  many  Members  of  knowing  the 
uature  of  that  government.  He  did  not 
know  what  objection  could  be  taken  to 
the  course  proposed  by  Ministers,  of 
offering  themselves  as  mediators  between 
the  people  of  Belgium  and  the  king  of 
Holland.  If  they  went  so  far  as  to  enter 
upon  a  war,  detested  at  the  present 
moment,  and  deprecated  by  all  English- 
men, it  would  be  then  time  enough  to  op* 
pose  them.  He  was  happy  to  hear  that 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech  which  recom- 
mended economy,  and  he  hoped  that 
recommendation  would  be  followed  up  by 
proper  deeds ;  if  it  were  not,  he  should 
think  the  Administration  undeserving  of 
the  confidence  either  of  the  King  or  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  he  should  be 
ready  to  agree  to  the  Address. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  it  had  been  re- 
marked at  the  commencement  of  the 
evening  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  that  brevity  in  their  addresses  to  the 
House  would  very  much  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  public  business ;  and  to 
prove  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  pro 
priety  of  the  remark,  and  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  it,  he  would,  at  least,  in  what 
he  had  to  say,  set  an  example,  and  be 
brief.  A  great  deal  had  been  aaid  upon 
the  subject  of  Ireland  ;  but  it  had  all  been 
incidental,  for  it  did  not  flow  naturally  out 
of  any  part  of  the  King's  Speech,  nor  had 
he  heard  it  said,  that  the  topic  ought  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Royal 
Speech.  He  would  not,  therefore,  go  at 
length  into  the  subject,  but  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying  most  positively, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ought  not  to 
take  place.  England  and  Ireland  were  so 
intimately  and  so  inseparably  connected, 
that  even  the  idea  of  separation  ought  not 
to  be  entertained.    He  must  also  state  bis 
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finn  conviction,  that  every  measure  which 
had  been  proposed  for  the  -  improvement 
of  Ireland  had  received  the  most  patient 
and  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  that 
House.  He  rejoiced  to  know  that  this 
was  the  fact,  that  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  were  most  dearly 
cherished,  for  he  was  convinced  that  what 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  empire  at  large ;  and  that 
man  was  the  best  friend  to  Great  Britain 
who  improved  and  gave  prosperity  to 
Ireland.  The  great  source  of  injury  to 
Ireland  was  this ;  no  sooner  was  one  sub- 
ject for  agitation  disposed  of,  than  another 
was  mooted.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
the  attempt  now  making  to  excite  dis- 
content in  Ireland,  and  to  effect  a  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  would  prove  futile. 
He  had  no  doubt  it  would,  although  it 
might  for  a  short  period  create  annoyance. 
Many  remarks  had  been  made  upon  the 
consequences  of  the  Subletting  Act.  He 
did  not,  however,  see  how  those  con- 
•equenoes  were  to  be  avoided.  There 
might  be  some  harshness  in  particular 
cases,  but  he  knew  not  how  those  cases 
were  to  be  singled  out  and  provisions  made 
respecting  them.  The  distress  occasioned 
by  the  Subletting  Act  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  &e  change  from  the  old 
ayatem  to  the  present  one,  and  could  not 
be  of  long  duration.  He  would  not  further 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  upon 
that  point,  but  proceed  to  notice  that  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Speech  which  referred  to 
Belgium.  He  thought  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  looked  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  at  that  part  of  the  Royal  Speech,  and 
that  they  had  drawn  an  alarming  and 
threatening  picture,  which  was  unjust,  and 
not  warranted  by  anything  which  had 
been  said  by  his  Majesty.  He  could  not 
<Hmceive  how  it  could  be  contended,  with 
any  shew  of  justice,  that  the  language 
complained  of  threatened  or  referred  to 
war,  or  to  military  interference.  The  para- 
graph would  admit  of  no  such  construction, 
without  being  wrested  from  its  manifest 
meaning.  The  great  principle  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs,  had  been  that  of  non- 
interference. He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  case  to  arise 
in  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
not  feel  it  a  -duty  to  interfere,  but  such  a 
case  would  be  the  exception,  and  he  hoped 
a  very  rare  one,  to  their  conduct,  and  not 
thtt  rule.    With  respect  to  Belgium,  he 


must  say,  it  formed  no  such  exception ; 
and  his  Majesty's  Speech,  in  his  opinion, 
indicated  nothing  to  justify  alarm,  and  the 
various  fears  which  had  been  expressed. 
It  was  true,  that  no  portion  of  Europe  was 
more  interesting  to  this  country  than  the 
Dutch  and  Belgic  provinces.  The  former 
had  long  been  closely  connected  with  us, 
and  the  latter  were  the  objects  of  our 
peculiar  solicitude ;  and  when  his  Majesty 
alluded  to  treaties  regarding  those  coun- 
tries, his  Majesty  referred  to  the  treaties 
made  between  the  different  Powers  which 
had  taken  part  in  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  and  all  of  which  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
It  was  impossible  this  country  should 
forget  those  treaties,  which  were  made 
for  pacific  purposes,  so  that  England 
should  detach  herself  wholly  from  the 
system  of  Europe.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit,  that  it  was  desirable  for  this  Country 
to  interfere  as  Uttle  as  possible,  but  oc- 
casions must  and  would  arise  upon  which 
it  was  necessary  for  England  to  appear 
and  exercise  her  just  influence.^  And 
what  were  the  expressions  used  by  his 
Majesty  ?  Objection  had  been  made  to 
the  phrase  "  repose  of  the  world." 
Surely  there  was  nothing  in  the  expression 
calculated  to  excite  alarm ;  nor  was  there 
anything  in  it  indicating  a  thought  or  a 
wish  for  war.  The  policy  of  Government 
had  been  throughout  pacific — nay,  the 
Government  had  been  reproached  by  its 
opponents  for  not  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations.  What  had  been 
said  of  the  conduct  of  Government  in  not 
interfering  with  Portugal  ?  And  if  it  had 
interfered  in  the  manner  which  some  had 
wished,  how  could  it,  looking  at  the 
precedent  which  would  have  been 
established,  have  been  able,  in  justice,  to 
hinder  the  late  king  of  France  firom 
assembling  his  followers  and  proceeding 
from  the  shores  of  this  country  to  France  ? 
The  principle  which  *he  was  favourable  to 
was  this :  let  this  country  be  the  asylum 
of  misfortune ;  let  the  expatriated  foreigner, 
whether  king  or  subject,  find  a  place  of 
refuge  in  England,  and  let  him  receive  all 
the  attention  which  humanity  can  suggest, 
but  let  nothing  be  done  to  mix  up  this 
country  in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations : 
such  was  the  principle  he  would  act  upon. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  had 
found  fault  with  the  word  "  revolt"  as  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Belgians ;  but  surely 
there  was  nothing  very  censurable  or  un« 
G2 
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usual  in  the  expression,  for  did  not  history 
speak  about  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians 
from  the  Crown  of  Spain  ?  He  could  see 
nothing:  objectionable  in  the  words  used  by 
his  Majesty.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  that  the  treaties  alluded 
to  in  the  Royal  Speech  had  been  made  by  i 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Such  was  not  the  i 
fact.  This  country  had  never  been  a  I 
party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
treaties  referred  to  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  those  Powers  which  had  taken  so  active 
a  part  in  the  pacification  of  Europe  after 
the  late  arduous  war.  This  country  had 
never  adopted  the  system  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  but,  acting  with  its  allies,  it  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  Europe,  and  not  to  create  war 
and  tumult.  Upon  other  points  objections 
had  been  taken  to  his  Majesty's  Speech. 
The  hon.  member  for  Abingdon  found 
fault  with  the  Royal  Speech  because  it 
did  not  speak  of  a  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  premature 
had  his  Majesty  spoken  of  any  such  re- 
duction. A  reduction  in  the  taxes  could 
be  made  only  after  a  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  effected,  and  therefore 
the  latter  reduction  ought  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  former  was  spoken  of.  Again, 
his  Majesty's  Speech  had  been  objected  to 
because  it  contained  no  allusion  to 
Parliamentary  Reform.  But  surely  the 
omission  was  a  very  proper  one.  Upon 
Parliamentary  Reform  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  opinions,  and  it  was  much  better 
for  the  Government  to  let  the  subject 
come,  as  it  undoubtedly  would — and  there 
was  a  specific  notice  of  motion  upon  it 
already  given,  before  the  House — than  to 
take  up  any  particular  position  with  respect 
to  it  in  the  Royal  Speech.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  he  would, 
if  he  might  be  permitted  to  allude  to  what 
had  fallen  from  a  noble  Lord  opposite  last 
night,  say,  as  that  noble  Lord  had  said  upon 
another  matter — he  would  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  propositions  which  might  be 
made,  and  he  would  adopt  that  course 
which  he  really  believed  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  benefit  the  country.  Upon  the 
subject  of  reform,  he  had  his  own  general 
opinions,  but  he  would  shape  his  conduct 
as  he  thought  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.  The, hon.  member  for  Preston 
had  complained  that  the  Government  had 
acted  presumptuously  in  advising  his 
Majesty  to  speak  of  the  Constitution  as 
unimpaired.      He    thought    the    charge 


without  any  foundation.  The  expression, 
as  he  understood  it,  did  not  mean  that  any 
defects  which  might  be  discovered  were 
not  to  be  removed,  but  that  the  great 
principles  of  the  Constitution  were  to  be 
maintained.  He  did  not  believe,  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Constitution  bad 
been  departed  from  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Test-acts  and  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities ;  but  he  thought  that  they  had 
been  adhered  to  by  the  extension  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Constitution  to  those  peo- 
ple who  had  before  been  excluded  from 
participating  in  their  enjoyment.  He  con- 
fessed himself  friendly  to  a  Reform  in 
Parliament,  which  would  secure  an  effici- 
ent and  a  good  system  of  government  to 
the  country.  [Cheers  from  the  Oppoti- 
turn  henchei,']  But  let  him  not  be  mis- 
understood, as  he  found  from  those  cheers 
he  might  be.  He  was  not  favourable  to 
any  great  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. He  was  willing  to  admit,  as  an 
abstract  principle,  that  every  man  bad  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  but  he  contended  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  was  wise  and  proper 
that  that  right  should  be  confined  to  com- 
paratively a  small  number  of  the  com- 
munity.  He  contended  also  that  the 
system  now  in  use  had  worked  well ;  if  it 
were  said  it  had  not,  and  required  alter- 
ation, he  asked  how  came  it  that  the 
country  had  gone  on  so  prosperously  under 
it,  and  achieved  the  highest  rank  in  the 
scale  of  nations?  He  repeated  that  he 
wished  not  to  be  misunderstood,  or  to  re- 
ceive credit  with  any  party  for  opinions 
which  he  did  not  entertain,  and  was  not 
ready  to  support.  He  considered  a 
powerful  and  influential  aristocracy  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  He  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  influence 
of  an  individual  of  that  aristocracy  might 
have  been  used  with  propriety  or  not ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  in  general  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  that  House,  which  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  intended  to  represent  it.  If  it 
were  so  confined,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  soon  decline,  and  be  found  ineffici- 
ent for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

Sir  R.  Gresley  thought,  that  the  general 
complaint  against  his  Majesty's  Speech 
was  occasioned,  not  by  what  it  said,  but 
by  what  it  had  omitted.  He  certainly 
regretted  that  not  a  word  had  been  said 
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about  the  distress  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
country ;  but  he  was  glad  that  his  Majesty 
had  declared  his  intention  of  enforcing  the 
strictest  economy  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  State,  as  such  a  course  would  offer 
the  best  means  of  allevfating  the  distress. 
He  would  support  the  Address,  because, 
though  his  Majesty's  Speech  declared  that 
it  was  the  King's  intention  to  transmit  the 
Constitution  unimpaired  to  his  successor, 
it  did  not  denounce  the  adoption  of  salu- 
tary measures  of  reform. 

Mr.  Denman  felt  gratified  at  the  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  opposite  (Sir  G.  Murray).  That 
speech,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  throughout  the 
country.  He  only  regretted  that,  in 
another  place,  where  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  thought  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  ambiguous  meaning  of  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  similar  sentiments  were 
not  to  be  discovered.  It  was  matter  of 
deep  regret,  that  in  these  times  of  alarm, 
while  a  right  hon.  Secretary  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  expressing  himself  in 
favour  of  Reform,  and  not  even  restricting 
himself  from  approving  of  a  measure  for 
universal  suffrage — (for  he  had  declared 
his  anxiety  to  discuss  every  plan  of  Reform, 
and  his  desire  to  know  how  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  reformed,  so  as  to  be 
made  fit  for  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  only  principle  on  which  any 
reform  was  proposed) — a  noble  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Grovernment,  aqd  who 
might  be  said  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  had,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  within  100  yards  of  that  spot,  declared 
that  no  Reform  should  be  listened  to.  Not 
only  would  the  Government  bring  forward 
no  plan  of  Reform  as  had  been  fondly  ex- 
pected, but  no  plan  was  to  be  listened  to, 
and  no  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  suffered.  The  people  were  indebted 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  expressed,  but  they 
were  more  obliged  to  the  noble  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  for  having 
fairly  told  them  what  they  had  to  expect, 
and  let  them  into  the  secret  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  of  the 
country  was  to  be  conducted.  It  was  with 
regret  and  disappointment  he  had  heard 
every  paragraph  of  his  Majesty's  Speech 
read  from  the  Chair.  There  was  not  a 
single  sentence  in  it  worthy  the  approba- 
tion of  an  enlightened  Administration  or 


an  independent  Parliament.  In  the  first 
place,  Government  told  Parliament  that 
it  was  not  their  intention  to  interfere  in 
the  concerns  of  other  nations,  when  by 
that  very  Speech  they  did  interfere.  They 
said  they  came  forward  as  mediators ;  but 
they  declared  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  one  of  the  parties  was  in  the 
wrong;  and,  forsooth,  that  party  had 
occasioned  all  the  evils  which  afflicted 
Belgium  and  threatened  the  repose  of 
Europe.  He  objected  to  the  Government 
of  this  country  volunteering  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Who  wanted  to  know  what 
Ministers  thought  on  the  matter?  The 
people  of  Belgium  were,  however,  slandered 
by  being  designated  revolted  subjects. 
But  the  right  hon.  Secretary  said,  there 
was  no  reproach  in  the  words,  and  observ- 
ed, that  the  Low  Countries  were  stated  in 
history  to  have  revolted  against  Philip. 
But  supposing  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  address- 
ing Parliament,  had  designated  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries  as  revolted  subjects, 
and  expressed  her  regret  at  their  rising 
against  their  enlightened  sovereign,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  time  would  have  said  ? 
That  was  a  parallel  case.  If  we  were  to 
enter  into  the  discission  of  how  foreign 
people  and  foreign  governments  had  con- 
ducted themselves,  why  did  the  King's 
Speech  limit  itself  to  that  meagre  account 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  becoming  king  of 
the  French  ?  Was  it  an  enlightened  go- 
vernment which  had  led  to  that  change  ? 
Why,  then,  was  not  the  enlightened  govern- 
ment of  Charles  10th  referred  to  ?  And  as 
to  interference,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  our  interference  in  French  affairs 
would  have  been  beneficial,  it  was  the 
period  between  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
Chamber  and  the  issue  of  the  Ordinances, 
— interference  then  might  have  been  use- 
fully exercised.  But  in  the  case  of  France, 
the  Speech  was  limited  to  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact ;  and  the  hon.  Seconder 
had  told  the  House,  that  as  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  been  recognized  by  the  king 
of  England  as  King  of  the  French,  it  fol- 
lowed as  a  corollary,  on  the  same  principle, 
that  Don  Miguel  must  be  acknowledged 
as  king  of  Portugal.  It  was  delightful  to 
contemplate  the  improvements  of  the  age, 
and  wonderful  to  see  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  its  effects  upon  the  human  mind, 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  f  rench  people 
had  conducted  themselves,  affording  an 
example  to  all  the  world,  how  a  bad  go- 
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verament  ought  to  be  resisted.     Notwith- 
standing the  provocations  they  had  received, 
they  had  exercised  a  wonderful  forbear- 
ance at  a  time  when  they  could  have  done 
whatever  they  pleased.   It  had  been  justly 
asked,  when  hsul  the  victories  of  despotism 
been  so  conducted  ?    When  governments 
had  succeeded  in  recovering  what  they 
deemed  their  just  rights,  they  were  said  to 
exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  moderation 
if  they  shed  but    little  blood.     But  in 
France  the  triumphant  party  seemed  to  be 
endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
greatest  enemies,  and,  great'  as  their  guilt 
was,  he  trusted  they  would  be  saved  by 
their  own  insignificance  from  the  punish- 
ment they  justly  deserved.     The  people 
of  France  had  done  all  they  could,  to  pre- 
serve   themselves,    without    unnecessary 
sacrifices.     But  in  the  case  of  Belgium  he 
could  not  say  so  much.     He  could  not 
say  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong. 
He  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  facts ; 
but  that  made  it  the  more  improper  for  a 
House   of  Commons  to  echo  back   the 
charge  of  revolt ;  particularly  in  a  case 
of  so  much  importance,  where  a   single 
word   put  into   the  mouth   of  our  King 
might  produce  another    expenditure    of 
1,200,000,000/.     As  to  the  epithet  "  en- 
lightened,"  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Mi- 
nisters who  had  prevailed  upon  his  Majesty 
to  adopt  it,  could  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  But  the  people  of  England 
knew  that  the  fundamental  law  of  that 
kingdom  had  been    violated, — that   the 
liberty  of  the  Press  had  been  put  down, 
and  the  Trial  by  Jury  got  rid  of.  As  far  as 
he  could  see  of  the  Belgian  insurrection, 
it  did  appear  as  if  a  sort  of  Paris  fashion 
had  spread  abroad  :  for  there  had  been  no 
immediate  cause  for   the  revolt  when  it 
broke  out.     That  circumstance,  however, 
made  the  lesson  the  more  serious  to  other 
countries.     When  some  important  event 
occurred  to  shake  the  pillars  upon  which 
the  Constitution  rested,  all  the  real  griev- 
ances of  the  people  rose  to  the  surface. 
When  once  they  were  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, a  strain — a  hurt — a  weakness  only 
would  betray  their  real  feelings.     In  our 
own  case  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
for  Government  to  have  conciliated  the 
people  of  England  by  saying  to  them, 
"  we  know  that  you  have  grievances,  and 
suflTerings,  and  abuses  ;  we  will  provide  an 
effectual  remedy,  and  to  your  unavoidable 
ffufierings  we  are  not  inaiffereDt."    But, 


no;  all  was  defiance — all  was   menace* 
*'  We  will  put  down  sedition,"  said  his 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  '^  at  the  same  time 
we  will  give  permission  to  any  Members 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  bring 
forward  any  project  of  Reform,  with  a 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  those  in  another 
place  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.*'    But 
they  would  not  put  a  word  into  the  Speech 
respecting  the    redress   of  the  people's 
grievances,  in  respect  to  that  unconstitu- 
tional and  intolerable  abuse  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  which  made  it 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  country.    The 
people  mocked  at  it  when  they  were  told 
•that  they  were  represented  in  the  CommoDi 
House  of  Parliament.  The  people  expected 
that  the  King's  Government  itself  would 
come  forward  with  some  measure :  and  if 
the  Government  would  not  do  it,  thev 
looked  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if 
the  House  would  not  do  what  it  was  thetr 
bounden  duty  to  do,  the  people  wonki 
look  to  it  themselves.     He  did  not  say 
that  they  would  feel  a  disposition  to  resort 
to  illegal  measures,  but  they  would  pro- 
ceed by  petition  and  remonstrance ;  and  if 
that  would  not  do,  he  did  not  say  they 
would  have  recourse  to  any  thing  which 
savoured  of  violence  ;  but  if  the  country 
was  to  be  loaded  with   the  taxation  of 
former  years,  and  discontents  arose,  there 
were  furnished,  to  those  individuals  who 
were  intent   on    mischief  and  agitation^ 
topics  of  frightful  grievances,  rendered  still 
more  alarming  by  the  indication  which 
had  appeared  elsewhere,  of  a  determination 
to  resist  all  attempts  at  redress;  and  a 
crisis  was  not  unlikely  to  arrive,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  youngest  in  that 
House  might  have  reason  to  deplore.  With 
regard  to  the  Union,  he  felt  the  utmost 
dislike  and  repugnance  to  every  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  a  legislative,  or  any  other 
union  between  the  two  countries  of  Eagw 
land  and  Ireland.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford  had  any  grievances 
to  allege — for  which,  however,  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  was  the  last  remedy — ^leC 
them  be  brought  forward,  and  let  the 
House  consider  of  the  remedy.     Let  tbe 
Irish  people  state  their  grievances,  and  let 
the    Government    endeavour  to    redress 
them.     As  far  as  he  knew  the  state  of  the 
case,  we  were  placed  in  a  situation  entirely 
new.     He  well  remembered,    not  many 
years  ago,  when  a  motion  for  Reform  was 
brought  forward,  it  bad  btsn  resisted  \jff  % 
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fight  hon.  OentleoMn,  whotsked,  **  What 
have  yon  to  gain  by  Refofcn  V  Mr.  Can- 
ning referred  triumphantly  to  the  indivi- 
daals  amongst  the  Ministers  who  repre- 
sented popular  places.  But  it  was  not  so 
now.  Let  the  members  for  Yorkshire  and 
Middlesex  oome  forward  and  tell  them 
what  was  the  state  and  feelings  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Member  ooncladed 
by  pvotestnig,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
England,  against  the  horrible  idea  that  we 
were  to  tender  onr  interference  in  the  affairs 
ef  a  foreign  nation,  after  pronouncing  in 
laTonr  of  its  government.  Ministers  could 
not  be  hi  communication  with  the  people, 
they  could  not  know  their  sentiments, 
when  they  put  such  a  proposition  into  the 
mouth  of  the  King.  If  there  had  been 
any  well  considered  amendment  to  the 
Address,  recommending  the  improvement 
of  the  representation  of  the  people,  he 
would  have  supported  it ;  and  when  the 
question  of  the  Address  came  again  before 
the  House,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  say  that  he  never  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Trefiiiis  was  inclined,  after  the 
King's  Speech,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Ministers,  to  believe,  that  their  conduct 
would  not  excite  great  animosity,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  a  revolution 
being  attempted  in  this  country.  He  was 
iorry,  however,  to  learn,  that  his  Majesty 
did  not  recommend  Reform  of  the  Parlia- 
atient,  as  he  thought  that  was  necessary, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  give  the  right  of  send- 
ing Members  to  Parliament  to  the  large 
umepresented  manufacturing  towns. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  felt  great  reluctance 
to  address  the  House,  after  the  speech  of 
the  well-dressed  actor,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Nottingham,  whom  he  was 
glad  to  see  in  the  House  again.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  the  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  the  King's  Speech,  by  those 
from  whom  that  objection  was  natural  and 
pfpoper,  viz.  that  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform  had  not  been  recommended  to 
the  House.  He  was  bound  to  say,  that  he 
saw,  as  plain  as  any  man,  the  tide  which  ran 
so  strong  in  favour  of  that  question  in  the 
country.  He  knew  there  had  been  a 
clamour  raised  throughout  the  land  in  its 
favour,  and  it  was  no  wish  or  aspiration 
of  h»  to  take  an  unpopular  view  of  a  public 
question.  Still  he  stood  there  to  say, 
that,  after  full  consideration,  and  some 
little  experience,  his  opinions  on  that  ques- 
tion remained  unchanged.  What  were 
Ui9ia  opinioBS  ?  be  might  be  asked.    He 


had  formerly  stated,  that  he  thought  the 
measure  would  be  dangerous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Some  remarks  had 
been  made  after  the  declaration  which  had 
been  uttered  in  another  place  on  this 
question.  But  when  an  occasion  occurred 
to  state  that  person's  opinion,  it  was  a 
manly  and  open  course  to  say  that  that 
opinion  remained  unchanged ;  it  might 
otherwise  be  insinuated,  '^  You  are  lying 
by,  and  trimming  your  sails,  till  you  see 
in  what  direction  the  wind  blows."  If  the 
King's  Speech  had  omitted  the  mention  of 
'  Parliamentary  Reform,  so  had  every 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  as  far  as  the 
memory  of  man  runneth.  He  viewed  the 
events  of  Paris  with  satisfieu^tion,  not  un- 
mingled  with  regret,  for  he  lamented  that 
the  king  was  a  bigot,  and  his  minister  a 
fanatic,  while  he  could  not  but  admire  and 
applaud  the  gallantry  with  which  the 
people  had  asserted  their  violated  liberties. 

Mr.  Sandford  denied  the  necessity  for 
an  armed  interference  between  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  his  subjects.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
apply  tm  term  '^  clamour"  to  the  expres* 
sion  of  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform.  That,  with  other 
expressions  used  by  official  men  that  night, 
as  well  as  some  portions  of  their  conduct, 
convinced  him,  that  the  Ministers  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  irresistible  torrent  of  public  opinion 
that  was  coming  down  amongst  them  he 
hoped  would  soon  efface  every  vestige  of 
thaj  aristocratic  prejudice  which  had  dic- 
tated such  language. 

Mr.  H.  Davis  refused  to  entertain  any 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  he  con- 
ceived that  every  interest  in  the  country 
was  already  sufficiently  represented.  He 
viewed  the  proposal  with  inexpressible 
dismay,  and  greatly  feared  it  would  be 
discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the  change 
demanded  was  very  much  miscalled  by 
those  who  designated  it  reform.  His  con- 
stituency comprised  a  great  number  of 
votes,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  question  was  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous ever  mooted  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. It  appeared,  however,  that  no 
twenty  men  of  those  who  advocated  "  re- 
form," could  be  found  to  agree  in  opinion 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
attaining  it. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  expressed  the 
warmest  approbation  of  every  sentiment 
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contained  in  the  Address,  in  which,  there- 
fore, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he 
most  cordially  concurred.  He  would  give 
Ministers  his  unqualified  confidence,  and 
support  them  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  without  any  compromise  of  princi- 
ples, or  sacrifice  of  his  independence. 
This  determination  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
avowing,  as  it  had  been  bruited  abroad 
that  he  had  become  a  member  of  a  factious 
and  irreconcileable  opposition.  He  had 
been  sent  to  that  House  by  the  unbiassed 
votes  of  a  free,  a  high-minded,  and  intel- 
ligent constituency,  to  whom,  it  was  but 
justice  to  say,  that  their  Representative 
never  yet  had  been,  and  never  would  be- 
come, the  bond-slave  of  a  faction.  In 
this  awful  and  tremendous  crisis — a  crisis 
more  extraordinary  than  any  which  the 
chronicles  of  the  whole  world  could  pro- 
duce— it  pleased  Providence  to  elevate  to 
the  Throne  a  mild,  amiable,  and  paternal 
Monarch,  who  had  selected  the  existing 
Ministry  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  to  guide  the  councils  of  the  State. 
He  should  therefore  give  them  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  scrupled  not  to  promise, 
that  he  would  strengthen  their  hands. 
The  time,  he  trusted,  was  now  past,  when 
their  support  of  a  useful  measure  would 
be  regulated  by  their  feelings  towards  the 
side  of  the  House  from  whence  it  had 
proceeded. 

Mr.  Trevor  gave  his  cordial  support  to 
the  Address,  and  thought  that  the  passage 
which  had  been  objected  to,  relative  to 
Belgium,  was  a  very  proper  one. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  discussion 
which  had  just  taken  place,  imposed  on 
him  the  duty  of  making  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  respecting  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  York  had  so  recently 
given  notice  of  a  motion.  This  task  he 
would  rather,  on  the  present  occasion  have 
avoided,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  express  an 
opinion  on  such  a  question,  until  it  should 
have  been  legitimately  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  A  construc- 
tion, however,  bad  been  put  on  the  decla- 
rations of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which 
deprived  him  of  an  alternative.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  generally,  he  might 
remark,  that  he  had  never  hitherto  taken 
a  very  decided  part.  Opposed  to  it  he 
admitted  he  certainly  had  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  (with  very  few  exceptions),  he 
had  contented  himself  with  a  silent  vote. 


It  appeared  that  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  inter- 
preted as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
Government   generally  on  the    subject. 
Now  he  fully  admitted  that  he  saw  diffi- 
culties about  the  question  of  reform  which 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  solye. 
He  wished,  nevertheless,  to  say  nothing 
then  which  might  in  any  degree  prejudice 
the  discussion  hereafter,  or  interfere  with 
its  advancement  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion.     He  saw  considerable  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  mere  agitation  of  the 
topic,  and  he  confessed  himself  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  the  principle  of  limitation 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ap- 
peared to  contemplate  as  the  guarantee  of 
a  moderate  reform .     The  member  for  Not- 
tingham (Mr.  Denman)  had  intimated,  as 
he  understood  him,  that  no  measure  of 
reform  which  still  allowed  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  Peers  in  the  return  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  satisfy 
him.     His  argument,  he  concluded  from 
the  tenour  of  his  speech,  must  be  directed 
against  an  aristocratic  government  altoge- 
ther.    To  such  an  extent  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go ;  nor  did  he  at  present  see 
any  prospect  that  such  a  measure  of  safe, 
moderate  reform,  as  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  be  inclined  to  sanction,  would 
satisfy  the  demands  or  expectations  of  the 
reformers.     This  only  he  would  now  pre- 
mise, reserving  a  fuller  exposition  of  his 
sentiments  to  the  opportunity  when  they 
could  be  regularly  and  seasonably  explain- 
ed.    As  to  the  interference  with  Belgium, 
he  owned  he  was  surprised  to  find  such 
difference  of  opinion  after  the  speech  which 
they  had  heard  from  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site last  night.     They  had  but  one  of 
three  courses  to  pursue ;  either  to  disavow 
all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  the 
hon.   member  for  Middlesex  suggested, 
allowing  French  soldiers  to  make  what  in- 
cursions they  pleased,  and  take  possession 
of  Antwerp  and  other  fortifications  un- 
molested ;  or,  by  military  interference,  to 
compel  the  submission  of  the  provinces  to 
their  king,  (neither  of  which  we  adopted) ; 
or  lastly,  when  civil  war  was  raging  in  a 
part  or  Europe,  from  its  position  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  embroil  neighbouring 
States,  to  mediate  with  a  view  to  restore 
tranquillity,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
subj  ugating  the  Netherlands ;  and  this  was 
the  species  of  interference  to  which  the 
British  GoTemment  bad  had    recourse. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne  did  not  con- 
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tain  a  word  which  necessarily  implied  the 
re-annexation  of  the  provinces  to  the  crown 
from  which  they  had  revolted.     Did  those 
expressions,  at  a  time  when  civil  war  was 
devastating  two  of  the  finest  cities  on  the 
Continent — did   those  expressions  imply 
that  the  object  of  Government  was  quiet 
mediation  ?     He  contended  that  they  did. 
What  was  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the 
interferences  alluded  to  ?   Was  it  the  sub- 
jugation of  Belgium?     No,  in  the  words 
of  the   Speech   it  was,  **to   restore  the 
tranquillity  and  the  good  government  of 
the  Netherlands."     He  denied  that  the 
expressions  used  implied  another  meaning. 
It  yet  remained  open  for  the  Government 
to  take  any  steps  that  might  appear  most 
advantageous.     Had  this  country,   after 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  had  been  completely 
ransacked  and  ruined— after  the  people  in 
those  cities  had  suffered  grievously — this 
country  had  said,  '*  We  leave  you  to  settle 
your  matters  as  you  best  can,"  we  should 
have  thrown  the  Netherlands  open  toothers, 
and  that  would  have  been  the  most  prob- 
able way  of  ensuring  the  complete  annihi- 
lation of  their  recently-acquired  liberties. 
England  had,  as  on  all  former  occasions, 
acted  on  a  different  principle.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Grentleman,  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  last  night  said,  that  this  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  mention  in  any  King's 
Speech,  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  a 
foreign  State,  and  he  referred  to  the  line 
of  conduct  adopted  in  the  case  of  Poland. 
But  there  was  not  the  slightest  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.     The  partition  of 
Poland  was  not  occasioned   by  internal 
hostility.     It  was  the  dismemberment  of  a 
country  by  foreign  Powers ;  and  what  the 
partition  of  Poland  had  to  do  with  the 
Netherlands  he   could   not  comprehend. 
The  question,  in  that  instance,  was  fully 
discussed,  and  it  was  determined  that  this 
country  should  not  take  part  in  it.     But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not 
correct  in  stating  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  King's  speech  had 
mentioned   matters  of  this  nature.      In 
contradiction  of  his  assertion  he  would 
refer  to  the  Speeches  in  1787  and  1792 ; 
and  then  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    would   hardly    maintain   his 
assertion.     The  first  of  those  documents 
contained  a  reference  to  the  state  of  France ; 
and  in  addition,  there  was  a  reference  made 
in  the  King's  Speech, delivered  in  1764,  to 
Holland  itself.     The  Speech  delivered  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1787,  said^"  But  dis-' 


sensions  unhappily  prevail  among  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  as  a  friend 
and  well-wisher  to  the  republic,  I  cannot 
see  without  the  most  real  concern."     Here 
was  a  distinct  reference  to  the  internal 
condition  of  a  foreign  State.     In  the  same 
year,   when   the  government  of   France 
evinced  a  disposition  towards  an  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands,  this  country  took  steps 
which  fully  proved,  that  the  policy  of  non- 
interference was  dependent  on  the  policy 
of  other  States.     At  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament,   on   the   27th  of 
November,  1787,  the  King's  Speech  stated 
— "  At  the  close  of  the  last  Session  I  in- 
formed you  of  the  concern  with  which  I 
observed  the  disputes  unhappily  subsisting 
in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Their  situation  soon  afterwards  became 
more  critical  and  alarming,  and  the  danger 
which   threatened  their  constitution  and 
independence,  seemed  likely,  in  its  conse- 
quence, to  affect  the  security  and  interests 
of  my  dominions."    These  facts  shewed 
that  the  present  Government    had    not 
struck  out  any  new  line  of  conduct.     He 
did  not  mean  then  to  argue  the  right  of 
taking  the  step  alluded  to  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  but  he  contended  that   it  was 
neither  proper  nor  fair  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Grentleman  to  state,  that  this  was 
the  first  time  when  such  a  step  had  been 
taken.     The  act  might  be  wrong  or  right ; 
he  would  not  discuss  that ;  he  only  meant 
to  shew,  that  this  was  not  the  first  instance 
in  which  his  Majesty's  Speech  had   ex- 
pressed sentiments  relative  to  the  internal 
state  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  this  country  with  disturbances 
in  them.     The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
also  stated — "  In  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  had  before  explained,  I  did 
not  hesitate,  on  receiving  this  notification, 
to  declare,  that  I  could  not  remain  a  quiet 
spectator  of   the  armed  interference  of 
France,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders  for 
augmenting  my  forces  both  by  sea  and  land." 
Had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ad- 
verted to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that 
occasion  he  would  have  found  that  Mr. 
Fox  said, — that  he  considered  the  course 
adopted  was  perfectly  just,  and  he  ob- 
jected   only   to    the    use    of   the    word 
"lawful"  in   the  Address.      There  were 
other  occasions  when  mention  was  made 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  of  dis- 
turbances abroad.     In  1790  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might  have  found  that 
a  reference  was  made  to  the  internal  state 
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of  a  foreign  cotiiitry,  and  the  declaration 
on  that  occasion  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Speech. 
In  1790,  the  King  coming  to  Parliament, 
stated  from  the  Throne  *'Since  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  a  pacification  between  Austria  and 
the  Porte,  and  I  am  now  employing  my 
mediation,  in  conjunction  with  my  Allies, 
for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a  definitive 
treaty  oetween  those  Powers,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  Netherlands,  in  whose 
situation  I  am  necessarily  concerned,  from 
considehitions  of  national  interest,  as  well 
as  from  the  engagements  of  treaties."  If 
other  proofs  were  wanting  to  refute  the 
assertion,  that  on  no  former  occasion  had 
reference  been  made  in  a  King^s  Speech 
to  the  internal  dissensions  of  a  foreign 
country,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  year  1787.  He  was  not  ask- 
ing whether  the  mention  of  the  internal 
state  of  foreign  countries  was  wrong ;  he 
only  wished  to  show,  that  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  policy  which  England  had 
pursued  on  former  occasions,  not  to  have 
done  as  had  been  done  in  the  present  in« 
stance.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  former  occasions,  and  had 
taunted  his  Majesty's  Government  with 
their  present  proceedings,  but  he  would 
contend  that  it  was  a  matter  of  gieat  im- 
portance to  the  condition  of  that  country, 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  that  his  Majesty  should  express 
his  opinion  of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands.  As  he  had  before 
stated,  there  were  only  three  courses  for 
this  country  to  pursue.  Indifference  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands 
would  have  given  a  notice  to  other 
countries  that  England  abandoned  them 
to  their  fate.  To  have  used  a  military 
force,  to  compel  a  restoration  of  tranquillity 
in  that  country  would  not  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  He 
begged,  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  part  of  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  country 
in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt  to  give  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  a 
written  statement,  as  conclusive  of  his 
opinion,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  year  1805.  In  that  document  Mr. 
Pitt  separated  the  case  of  those  countries 
with  respect  to  which,  owing  to  their 
situation,  the  interference  of  this  country 
would  be  just  and  proper^  from  those  other 


countries,  which,  being  only  remotely  con- 
nected witb  (}reat  Britain,  interference 
could  seldom  or  never  be  justified,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  included  the  Netherlands  under 
the  former  division.  That  opmion  was 
given  by  him  a  short  time  only  before  his 
death.  Thus,  he  had,  as  he  thought, 
satisfactorily  proved  two  cases  in  wbich 
the  King's  Speech  had  mentioned  the 
state  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was 
said,  what  right  had  the  Government  to 
characterize  the  Belgians  as  revolted  sub- 
jects. Had  wenot,  it  wassaid,  passed*  warm 
eulogium  on  the  revolution  of  the  French  T 
We  had,  but  he  contended  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  two  countries  was  totally  difier^ 
ent.  With  respect  to  Belgium,  the  political 
condition  of  that  country  was  settled  by  the 
Congress  assembled  at  Vienna.  The  ar* 
rangement  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
in  idl  the  discussions  in  1815,  but  few  ob- 
jections were  made  to  it.  There  was  a 
distinct  motion  made  with  respect  to 
Genoa,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  result  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was,  that 
Belgium  was  intrusted  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Holland,  under  certain  re- 
strictions or  fundamental  laws,  which  were 
imposed  on  the  king  of  Holland  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  Belgians  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  conditions  were — 
that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in  the 
articles  of  the  Qonstitution — that  the 
fundamental  law  should  remain  inviolate— 
that  free  access  to  the  Throne  should  be 
allowed  to  the  citizens,  in  order  that  they 
might  lay  their  grievances  before  his 
Majesty — and  that  no  impediment  should 
be  offered  to  the  Belgian  subjects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dutch.  In  fact,  all  these 
Articles  were  intended  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Belgians,  and  the  king  of  Holiaiid 
took  that  people  with  the  understanding 
that  a  violation  of  them  by  him  would 
authorize  the  Belgians  to  apply  to  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  parties  to  the  treaty^ 
for  redress ;  thereby  reducing  the  qoestioa 
for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's. 
Government  to  the  simple  fact — did  or 
did  not  the  king  of  Holland  violate  the 
fundamental  laws  on  which  rested  his 
sovereignty  over  Belgium  ?  He  contended 
for  one,  that  the  king  of  Holland  had  not 
violated  those  laws,  but  that,  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  had  always  manifested  the  greatest 
readiness  to  submit  the  ledresa  of  any 
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grienmces  of  which  his  Belgian  subjects 
might  complain,  to  the  proper  constitu- 
tional authority — the  States  General.     In 
his  opinion  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
intended  to  do  right,  and  the  conduct 
of   that    monarch   had    not   been    con- 
trary to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress.    The  hon.   and  learned  member 
for  Nottingham    in    stating  his  reasons 
for  not  agreeing  with  that  part  of  the 
Address  which  alluded  to  the  disturbances 
in  the  Netherlands,  passed  the  severest 
condemnation  on    the    conduct    of   the 
Belgians  he  had  yet  heard.     That  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  that  the  Bel- 
gians had  imitated  in  their  conduct,  the 
last  Paris  fashion.     Gould    there  be  a 
stronger  term  used  in  speaking  of  a  civil 
war,  than  to  describe  it  as  merely  imitating 
a  fashion?  There  was  neither  prudence 
nor  justice  in   confounding    the    events 
which  gave  rise   to   the  occurrences  in 
France,  with  those  of  Belgium.     Not  only 
was  there  no  similarity  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases,  but  there  was  a 
ready  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  to  submit  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people  to  the  proper  tribunal, 
to  the  States  General,  for  consideration. 
In  the  Address  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  States  General,  his  Mdjestv 
said,   **l  am  disposed    to  comply   with 
reasonable  desires."    Again,  in  the  mes- 
sage he   afterwards   sent  down  to  that 
assembly,  he  leaves  these  two  questions 
for    their   consideration — ^whether   expe- 
rience had  shown  the  necessity  of  revis- 
ing the  fundamental  law?  Whether,  in 
that  case,  the  system  established  by  treaty 
and  by  the  fundamental  laws  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
promotion  of  their  common  interests  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  their  form  or  nature  ? 
These  were  the  terms  which  that  sovereign 
used  when  he  left  the  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the   States  General.    The 
hon.   and  learned  Gentleman    said  last 
Dight  that  the  march  of  Prince  Frederick 
to  Brussels  was  a  violation  of  the  Belgian 
compact.     But  he  believed  that   Priaee 
Frederick's  march  to  Brussels  was  not  a 
preconcerted  act.      His  advance  on  that 
town  was  not  made  with  any  intention  of 
bringing  the  military  force  under  him  into 
action.     For,  what  were  the  facts?     At 
first,  the  insurrection  in  Brussels  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  definite  object ;  and 
Prince  Frederick's  march  to  that  town  was 
t^vally  without  any  decided  puxpoie  of 


committing  violence.  Brussels  bad  just 
before  been  the  scene  of  an  nndewcd 
commotion,  the  objects  of  which  were,  the 
removal  of  an  unpopular  minister,  and  of 
a  municipal  tax.  To  check  the  excesses 
of  the  agents  in  this  insurrection,  the 
inhabitants  organized  themselves  into  a 
burgher  guard,  which  most  probably  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  foreigners  and 
unemplo3fed  poor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  flocked  into  the  town,  and  ultimately 
enabled  the  insurgents  to  defeat  the  burgher 
guard.  Prince  Frederick  had  no  other  oQect 
than  to  support  this  guard  in  protecting 
property,  and  was  astonished  when  he  met 
with  the  resistance  which  was  offered  to 
his  entry.  The  charge  of  treachery,  made 
against  him  was  without  any  foundation* 
The  real  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  it  would  come  to  a  resolution  to 
vote,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  of  his 
Majesty,  the  Address  before  it.  Without 
going  further,  at  present,  into  a  considera- 
tion of  tliese  questions,  he  would  merely 
observe  that  the  Address  did  not  pledge 
the  House  to  adopt  the  course  recom* 
mended  by  Government;  and  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hob* 
house)  entertained  that  view  of  it  was 
evident,  from  his  having  given  a  notice  of 
a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject  that  day. 
He  disclaimed  all  idea  of  interference  by 
force  of  arms ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  interference  his  Majesty's  Minmters 
contemplated  was  more  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  a  peaceful  issue  than 
if  they  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  hon.  Members  opposite,  and  main* 
tain  a  contemptuous  indifference  towards 
the  present  condition  of  Belgium.  He 
begged  it  to  be  understood  that  such  in- 
terference by  no  means  contemplated  the 
restoration  of  arrangements  as  they  stood 
before;  the  word  Netherlands  having 
been  introduced  into  the  Speech  for  the 
express  purpose  of  leaving  the  whole 
question  open  to  the  consideration  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
Mr.  Brougham  regretted,  that  at  such  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  he  should  have 
occasion  to  rise ;  for,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  he  felt  himself  agaiir 
bound  to  trespass  on  the  House  in  its  then 
exhausted  state,  but  he  would  promise  to 
detain  it  for  avery  short  time  only,  harassed 
as  it  had  been  by  the  discussions  of  last 
night  as  well  as  of  this.  He  wished  to  say 
a  fbw  words,  and  no  more,  but  at  the  same 
tifltiehe  b^fgedto  assue  the  HoQeetkai 
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he  meant  to  say  as  much  as  he  liked,  and 
that  no  expression  of  disapprobation  should 
induce  him  to  abridge  his  address  by  one- 
twentieth  part  of  a  minute.  His  object 
was  to  leave  that  company  to  go  home,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  sleep,  but  he  could 
not  carry  that  object  into  effect  until  it 
suited  his  convenience.  He  wished  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  nor  that  of 
his  friends,thathe  was  bound  to  detain  the 
House ;  but  that  it  arose  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  Ministers  had 
put  themselves,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
getting  up  that  evening  to  answer  some  ob- 
servations which  he  had  made  last  night, 
that  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  a 
second  speech.  His  speech  could  have 
been  answered  last  night  had  it  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  reply.  There  was 
sufficient  time  for  such  a  purpose,  notwith- 
standing it  was  about  half- past  eleven,  or 
it  might  be  a  little  later,  when  it  was  de- 
livered. The  arguments  used  were  last 
night  considered  by  the  Government  too 
insignificant  to  be  noticed,  and  yet  there 
were  three  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in 
their  seats.  First,  there  was  the  Master 
of  the  Mint,  or  President  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  he  knew  not  which  ;  next  there 
was  a  Member  of  great  dignity  in  the 
Cabinet, — the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies — and,  lastly,  there  was  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  had 
always  been  esteemed  an  office  of  import- 
ance. And  yet,  those  three  worthy  indi- 
viduals, those  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  those 
important  official  personages,  those  great 
Cabinet  officers,  held  the  propositions 
last  night  made  in  their  presence  at  so  low 
a  rate,  as  not  to  consider  them  worthy  of 
a  single  word  in  reply.  To  night  the 
matter  was  completely  changed ;  down 
came  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  at- 
tempted to  give  that  night  an  answer  to 
the  arguments  used  last  night.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  question  the  line  of  conduct 
drawn  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
act  on ;  with  that  he  had  nothing  to  do ; 
but  he  did  feel  surprised  that  the  opinions 
he  expressed  last  night,  which  then  seemed 
of  so  insignificant  a  nature  as  not  to  be 
deserving  of  an  answer, — there  was  no- 
thing in  them,  mere  words,  void  of  sub* 
iifeupe,  and  he  was  left  in  a  sort  of  plenary 
security  until  to-night,  none  of  those  three 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  choosing  to  tender 


himself  in  order  to  controvert  any  position, 
however  fallacious,  he  had  advanced ;  he 
did  feel  surprised,  though  he  did  not 
question  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  that 
they  should  this  night  have  deemed  opin- 
ions worthy  of  an  elaborate  refutation,  to 
which  they  last  night  disdained  to  give 
any  reply.  Those  three  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  then  drawn  themselves  up  in 
line  ;  they  were  ready  to  charge,  but  never 
was  there  a  war  more  completely  in  disguise. 
Silence  was  then  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
after  the  whole  body  had  been  occupied  in 
twenty-four  hours  deliberation,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  the  speech  made  last  night 
was  something — ^was  not  thin  air — and 
was  deserving  of  an  answer.  This  decision 
having  been  come  to,  papers  were  referred 
to,  memorandums  examined  from  .time 
immemorial ;  in  fact,  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  Foreign  Office  seemed  to 
nave  been  literally  ransacked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
to  attempt  that  answer  which  the  House 
had  just  heard.  Notwithstanding  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemanhad  taken  all  that  immense 
trouble,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  as- 
sistance he  could  get  out  of  the  House,  for 
it  was  plain  enough  that  he  could  not  ex- 
pect any  within  the  House,  he  must  con- 
tend, that  his  arguments  with  respect  to 
Belgium  remained  untouched ;  and  not 
all  the  ministerial  lucubrations  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  which  had  elapsed,  had 
enabled  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  ex- 
plain away  his  positions.  He  willingly 
passed  over  the  case  of  Poland,  because,  if 
the  House  would  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
collect, that  argument  was  only  urged  in 
the  same  view  as  that  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary ;  for  what  he  said  was,  that 
even  where  there  might  have  been  deemed 
cause  for  interference,  where  Russia,  where 
Prussia,  where  Austria,  were  interfering, 
yet  that  so  rooted  was  the  policy  of  this 
country,  so  fixed  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Statesmen  of  those  days,  to  avoid  all  inter- 
ference, that  they  abstained  from  making 
the  slightest  reference  in  the  King's  Speech 
to  the  partition  of  Poland.  If  he  were  to 
give  an  opinion,  it  would  be,  following  that 
of  Burke,  distinguished  by  his  profound 
and  enlightened  sagacity  on  all  matters, 
whether  regarding  our  domestic  interests 
or  our  foreign  relations,  and  following  also, 
he  believed,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox ;  if 
he  were  to  give  an  opinion,  he  would  say, 
that  Ministers  pushea  the  principle  of  non- 
interference^  on  that  occasion,  to  the  very 
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extreme ;  for  there  was  matter  calling  for 
interference,  and  if  they  did  not  interfere, 
the  only  possible  justification  they  could 
have,  consisted  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
situation,  the  unwillingness  of  France  to 
back  them,  and  the   unhappy  affair  which 
loaded  and  overloaded  their  own  hands, 
the  colonies  of  North  America  then  begin- 
ning to  be  discontented.   But  as  to  France, 
be  it  observed,  that  all  the  lucubrations  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues 
had   not  enabled  them  to  discover  one 
single  tittle,  in  any  one  King's  speech,  sub- 
sequent to  the  bursting  forth  of  the  French 
Revolution,    in  which   that  country  was 
alluded  to.     The  disturbances,  and  almost 
dethronement  of  the  King  in  1789 ;    his 
virtual  dethronement  in  1790 ;  his  actual 
dethronement  in   1791,  were  all  passed 
over,  without  the  King,  in  his  Speeches  to 
Parliament,  making    a  single   comment 
upon  them.     It  was  not  until  the  issuing 
the  Ordinance  of  the  20th  of  November, 
1792,  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  other  countries,  as 
it  called  upon  their  subjects  to  revolt ;  it 
was   not  till  then,  notwithstanding  all  the 
previous  events  were  of  such  stirring  im- 
portance ;  it  was  not  until  that  Ordinance 
was  issued,  that  any  allusion  was  made  to 
French   affairs  in  any   speech   from  the 
Throne.     But,  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
look   to  the  speeches  addressed    by  his 
Majesty  to  Parliament  in  1787 !  And  that 
was  said  in  answer  to  my  proposition,  that 
no  reference  was  ever  made  to  the  affairs 
of  a  foreign    state    in  a   King's  speech 
until  that  of  last  night.     Candid  and  fair 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  generally  was, 
he  had  here  made  a  slight  departure  from 
bis  usual  candour  and  fairness,  in  holding 
fast  to  the  very  strict  letter  of  that  propo- 
sition.    In  saying  that  there  had  been  no 
reference  to  any  mention  of  foreign  parts, 
or  the  internal  state  of  any  foreign  country 
in  any  by-gone  King's  Speech,  was  it  not 
evident  to  every  man  who  heard  his  (Mr. 
Brougham's)  statement,  that  what  he  was 
grappling  with  was,  the  kind  of  reference, 
bestowing  praise  on  one  party,  and  blame 
and  censure  on  another;  and  his  complaint 
was,  that  the  King  in  his  Speech  took  a 
part — that  we  were  no  longer  neutral — for 
that  was  his  charge ;  that  we  could  not  act 
by  mediation  between  the  two  parties,  be- 
cause we  had  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
disqualification  against  ourselves,  such  as 
would  prevent  the  Belgians,  or  any  man  in 
his  senses,  from  taking  the  Government  as 


an  arbitrator.     He  said,  then,  again,  that 
that  had  been  done  now  which  had  not  been 
done  before,he  had  shewn  it ;  he  had  admitted 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  correct 
in  his  quotation ;  he  had  attended  to  the 
words  he  quoted  from  the  King's  Speech 
in  1787,    but  what  were  they?     "The 
King  views  with  regret  the  dissensions  of 
the  Low  Countries ;"  and  on  the  second 
occasion  he  rejoiced  that  those  dissensions 
were  at  an  end.     If  his  present  Majesty 
had  been  advised  by  his  Ministers  to  ex- 
press   his  regret    that    there  had    been 
troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  they 
were  not  yet  appeased,  he  should  never 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  express  any  re- 
gret that  so  feeble,  so  inefficient,  so  in- 
noxious an  allusion  to  those  troubles  had 
been  made ;    but  the  King's  Speech   at 
present  said  of  one  party,  that  he  was  an  en- 
lightened Prince,  and  of  the  other,  that  they 
were  unjust,  wrong-doers,  and  revolters  : 
it  gave  the  balance  in  favour  of  one,  and 
made  the  interest  and   justice,  if  justice 
there  should  happen  to  be,  of  the  cause  of 
the  other   kick  the  beam.       His  objec- 
tion was  not  to  the  reference,  but  that  in  a 
spirit  of  partiality,  all  was  given  to.  one 
side,  and  all  against  the  other.  He  was 
not  sure  that  the  precedent  of  1787  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  followed,  but  at 
any  rate  it  was  a  precedent  founded  on  a 
treaty,  and  if,  in  the  present  instance,  we 
had  been  bound  by  treaty,  he  should  not 
have  objected  in  the  manner  he  had  done, 
or,  if  he  had  objected,  he  should  on  the 
same  principle,  have  opposed,  instead  of 
approving  of  all  that  took  place  with  re- 
gard to  Portugal  in  1827  and   1828.     In 
the  year  1787,  when  we  were  bound  by 
treaty,  and  in  the  year   1790,  when  we 
were  also  bound  by  treaty,    and  when^ 
according  to  the  exigency  of  those  treaties, 
a  certain  something  took  place,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Crown  should 
take  notice  of  it  in  its  Address  to  Parlia- 
ment.    But  in  those  instances,  however, 
the  question  was  not  as  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  foreign  country,  but  as  to  its 
external  relations ;  in  which  case,  accord- 
ing to  all   precedent  and  right — whether 
according  to  good  policy  was  another  mat- 
ter— we  assumed  to  interfere.       No  one 
instance,  therefore,    quoted  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  in  point,  in  the  present 
case,  as  matter  of  precedent ;    for  all  the 
instances  he  had  given  were  of  interferfjMt^ 
either  by  Treaty,  or  where,  by  armament, 
or  by  alliance  offensive,  or  even  actual 
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hostility,  danger  was  apprehended,  or  the 
distribution  of  territory  talked  about;  all 
which  were  matters  relating  to  the  foreign, 
and  not  to  the  internal  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  a  country.  He  wished  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  he  would  be  the  more 
particular  in  endeavouring  to  guard  him- 
self against  being  misunderstood,  as  he  was 
liable  to  the  risk  of  two  kinds  of  misrepre- 
sentations from  opposite  quarters.  He 
was  liable,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  told  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary — or  rather,  as 
be  told  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex — 
that  the  Member  of  a  British  Parliament, 
for  the  first  time,  desired  that  England 
should  remain  indifferent  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Neither  he  nor  his  hon.  friend 
said,  that  we  were  to  be  totally  indiflPerent 
to  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent, 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  one  country 
becoming  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the 
national  safety.  But  if  there  be  no  such 
chance,  the  Government  had  no  pretext, 
no  right  to  interfere ;  and  without  such 
right  it  was  the  grossest  impolicy  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  this  country  by  intermed- 
dling with  the  internal  policy  of  other 
States.  But  did  not  the  King's  Speech 
interfere  with  the  internal  policy  of  a 
foreign  State  ?  And  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  pleased  himself  with  building 
castles  in  Spain,  or  rather  in  Holland,  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Spain  before  the  time 
of  Phillip  2nd,  he  gave  the  strongest  pos* 
sible  confirmationof  all  the  arguments  urged 
against  him,  and  the  strongest  grounds  for 
an  increase  of  alarm*  He  said,  the  king 
of  England  was  to  take  measures,  with 
his  allies,  to  quiet  those  internal  disturb- 
ances. What  would  have  been  done,  he 
wished  to  ask,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt?  It 
might  have  been  said,  that  theKing  intend- 
ed to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  France,  or  to  prevent  the 
Netherlands  from  becoming  united  to 
France.  That  was  all  intelligible  enough ; 
that  related  to  foreign  afiairs,  but  it  was  not 
the  point  of  which  he  complained,  for  that 
was  a  matter  in  which  we  had  a  right  to 
interfere  if  we  deemed  it  good  policy,  con- 
cerning which  he  should  presently  say  a 
word.  But  what  did  the  Administration — 
or  rather  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  for  it  was  he,  probably 
that  managed  all  matters,  external  as  well 
as  internal — though,  by  the  way,  if 
Ministers  would  interfere  as  little  with 
fpreigpi  afiairs  as  they  did  with  our  domes- 
tic concerns,— always  excepting  the  right 


hon.  Secretary  opposite, — it  would  be  wdl 
for  the  countr  J ;  but  what,  he  was  asking,  did 
the  Duke  and  his  Administration  sayt 
what  was  the  castle  of  mediation  they 
were  building  ?  '^  Oh !"  they  said,  '^  we  in* 
terfere  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Low  Countries,  not  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power — not  to  maintain  national  in* 
dependence,  but  just  to  have  a  little  some- 
thing  to  do  with  the  internal  arrangements 
of  those  countries,  taking  care  that  they  be 
consistent  with  their  welfare  and  good 
government''  What  did  that  mean  ?  Did 
not  that  kind  of  interference,  that  kind  of 
settlement,  bear  along  with  it  the  ideas  of 
taxes,  of  reh'gious  liberty,  of  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  of 
habeas  corpus  ?  Did  it  not  mean  every* 
thing  which  we  considered  as  necessary  to 
the  domestic  welfare  and  good  govern- 
ment of  a  people?  He  called  upon  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  those  who  had 
looked  for  precedents  with  him — which 
he  had  not  nad  time  to  look  at,  to  think 
of,  or  even  to  dream  about,  not  fancying 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  reply  to  an 
answer  to  a  speech  made  last  night— 
again  he  called  upon  Ministers,  and  he 
gave  them  until  the  12th,  when  the  motion 
of  the  hon,  member  for  Westminster  was 
to  come  on,  to  answer  the  call,  and  to 
bring  forward  any  authority,  in  times  wor- 
thy of  being  mentioned  as  an  example, 
where  the  internal  welfare  of  a  country, 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people  of  a 
foreign  province,  had  been  alluded  to  as 
matter  of  negotiation  by  the  King  in  his 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  brought  forward  Mr.  Pitt's 
paper  of  1 805  ;  and  it  was  only  the  great 
pressure  of  his  case,  and  the  want  of  argu- 
ment to  support  it,  that  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  bring  forward  a  document  so 
little  to  the  purpose.  His  reply  to  it  was 
twofold,  and  either  of  them  fatal  to  its  pro- 
duction as  an  argument  in  this  case.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  written  when  a  war 
was  raging,  which  had  been  raging  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  To  say  that  any 
observations  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  made  at  such 
a  time,  in  a  private  document,  not  in  a 
King's  Speech  committing  the  country— 
to  dream  that  such  was  a  parallel  case  to 
starting  forward  in  the  bosom  of  tranquillity, 
and  interfering  in  politics  purely  domestic, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  halluci- 
nations that  he  ever  knew  a  distressed 
reasoner  fall  into.  But  he  had  a  second 
answer  to  this  reference  to  the  ptper  of 
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1805.  He  listened  to  it  with  the  double 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the 
Gentleman  who  cited  it,  and  for  him 
whose  name  it  bore  ;  but  thus  listening 
to  ity — thus  attending  to  every  syllable, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  could 
not  discover,  even  in  that  private  commu- 
nication from  an  individual  to  the  minister 
of  a  foreign  government, — for  it  must  still 
be  recollected,  that  it  was  not  a  public 
document,  that  it  was  not  an  opinion  flam- 
ing in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  new  King  meeting  a  new 
Parliament ;  he  could  not  discover,  in 
that  paper,  one  single  syllable  that  applied 
to  any  thing  but  the  independence  of  this 
country,  the  conquest  of  that,  the  partition 
of  another,  &c.,  aJl  of  which  related  to  their 
external  foreign  relations,  and  were,  con- 
sequently the  legitimate  object  of  inter- 
ference. There  was  not  in  the  whole  of 
that  document  one  tittle  of  reference  to  the 
internal  Administration  of  the  States  men- 
tioned in  it.  He  was  exposed,  as  he  had 
saidy  to  misrepresentation  in  two  quarters. 
It  might  be  thought,  if  he  did  not  guard 
himself  against  the  supposition,  that  he 
had  expressed  opinions  too  favourable  to  ■ 
interference  in  cases  of  external  relations, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  balance 
of  power.  Suppose  France,  in  an  evil 
hour — not  that  he  had  any  apprehension 
of  the  kind—should  think  of  going  to- 
wards the  &hine,  or  that  some  other 
distribution  of  the  States  of  Europe  should 
be  imagined  in  the  brain  of  some  con- 
tinental statesman,  it  might  be  thought  he 
was  bound  by  this  statement  at  once  to 
say — interference  is  called  for.  Now,  the 
question  of  interference  was  one  of  a  two- 
fold character :  it  was  partly  a  question  of 
strict  right,  but  was  much  more  a  question 
of  policy.  We  might  have  the  right  to 
interfere  when  it  would  be  politic  also,  and 
when  expediency  and  right  combined, 
interference  might  be  a  duty,  but  we 
might  have  the  right  at  the  time  when 
interference  would  not  only  be  impolitic, 
but  destructive  to  this  country;  and  he 
warned  whoever  might  be  the  Minister  of 
thiscountry  against  interfering  by  hostility, 
by  armament,  by  expenditure,  by  anything 
beyond  mediation  or  treaty,  even  in  a  case 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  interfer- 
ence ;  he  meant  where  the  subject  did  not 
relate  to  matters  of  internal  Government,  but 
to  external  relations.  The  people  of  this 
country,  be  assured,  would  not  bear  to  go 
to  war  for  a  foreign  nation.  The  strongest 


expression  which  he  had  heard  on  thia 
subject  during  the  last  eventful  six  months 
proceeded  from  an  honourable  colleague  of 
his.  He  trusted  he  rightly  understood  him 
— a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  present 
Administration,  the  only  one  of  his  col- 
leagues who  belonged  to  that  description 
and  party,  as  well  as  the  only  person  of 
mark  or  weight,  who,  during  the  last  four 
or  five  months,  he  had  found  to  answer 
that  description  out  of  that  House.  He 
had  talked  of  media|.ion ;  now  he  held  it 
to  be,  on  the  face  of  the  King's  Speech, 
one  of  the  grossest  and  most  .crying  ab- 
surdities that  ever  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
man,  to  expect,  as  some  Gentlemen  had 
done — he  alluded  to  some  Gentlemen 
whose  talk  was  not  of  oxen  or  of  pigs — 
who  seemed  to  think  that  mediation  was 
all  that  was  intended,  and  all  that  would 
take  place ;  mediation  was  a  soft,  smooth, 
and  apparently  innocent  expression,  but  it 
meant  meddling,  which  leads  to  more 
meddling ;  and  those  who  were  ready  to 
mediate  might  oftentimes  find  themselves 
obliged  to  fight,  or,  if  not  to  fight,  to  spend 
money ;  and  spending  money  meant 
supplies,  and  supplies  meant  taxes.  But 
mediation,  gracious  Heaven  1  what  chance 
had  the  Ministers  to  be  mediators  ?  They 
mediators!  Who  was  to  choose  them? 
No  doubt  they  were  the  mediators  chosen 
by  the  enlightened  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  would  also  be  chosen  by  Polignac  and 
the  ex-King,  Charles  10th;  for  their  silence 
as  to  the  afiairs  of  Paris  looked  as  if  the 
French  tyrants  would  not  have  had  cause 
to  dread  them ;  but  to  be  mediators  the 
Ministers  must  be  chosen  by  both  parties. 
Who  was  the  other  party?  Why,  the 
revolters,  the  party  whom  the  Government 
had  condemned.  The  case  was  exactly 
that  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford ;  the  Government  had  decided 
for  the  plaintiBT  before  hearing  the  cause, 
and  th^n  expected  the  defendant  to  choose 
it  as  his  arbitrator.  With  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  Don  Miguel  as  King  of 
Portugal  he  had  no  objection  to  it,  for  it 
flowed  from  his  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference. It  was  upon  the  same  principle 
that  we  had  recognized  the  government  of 
France  in  1792,  however  much  we  disap- 
proved of  the  atrocities  there  committed ; 
and  upon  the  same  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference, the  internal  government  of  a 
country  being  no  concern  of  strangers, 
we  recognized  the  government  of  Algiers, 
of  Tripoli,  and  of  Tunis,  receiving  Am- 
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bassadors  from  one  and  sending  Consuls 
to  the  others.  All  that  he  objected  to,  in 
the  recognition  of  Miguel,  was  the  time 
at  which  it  was  made,  which  he  could  not 
help  thinking  rather  awkward.  It  was 
strange  that  it  was  never  thought  of  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  or  mentioned  in  the  last 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  whilst  now  we 
acknowledge  Louis  Philippe  and  Don 
Miguel  together,  in  order  to  show  that  we 
thought  one  just  as  good  a  King  as  the 
other.  He  heartily  wished,  therefore,  that 
the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  had  taken 
place  at  any  other  time  than  the  present. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the 
observations  made  in  answer  to  a  speech 
delivered  some  twenty-four  hours  ago,  he 
would  turn  his  attention  to  the  more  recent 
discussion  before  the  House.  Something 
had  been  said  about  the  Question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  for  his  own 
part  he  begged  to  express  his  gratitude  and 
delight  at  the  manly,  candid,  and  states- 
manlike acknowledgment  of  his  principles 
made  by  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonial  Department;  and  it  gave 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction,  after  the 
alarm  and  uneasiness  he  had  experienced 
at  the  peremptory  avowal  of  others  in 
another  place.  Nothing  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  seemed  to  exclude  anything 
in  the  way  of  Reform,  except  what  was 
called  universal  suffrage.  He  was  not 
disposed,  however,  to  catch  at  a  word, 
and  would  suppose  that  he  went  only  a 
little  way  in  the  journey  upon  which  he 
should  wish  the  right  hon.  Secretary  to 
accompany  him.  He  would  assume  that 
he  only  went  one  or  two  steps,  but  at  all 
events  he  differed  entirely,  diametrically, 
from  those,  whoever  they  might  be,  who 
had  said,  in  whatever  place,  or  on  what- 
ever occasion,  that  they,  on  due  delibera- 
tion, and  after  mature  reflection,  were 
abundantly  and  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
present  constitution  of  Parliament,  and 
that  no  change  whatever  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  none  which  they  could  conceive 
to  be  proposed,  could,  in  their  opinion, 
mend  that  constitution.  The  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  was  the  opposite  of 
that,  for  he  wished  to  see  the  constitution 
mended,  and  admitted  that  of  amendment 
it  was  susceptible ;  desiring,  however,  to 
see  it  amended,  for  the  only  purpose  which 
he,  or  any  man,  wished  to  see  it  amended, 
namely,  the  securing  in  a  greater  degree 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people,  by 
means  of  a  good  Government.    On  these 


grounds,  then,  and  they  were  fundamental^ 
there  was  an  entire  and  perfect  agreement; 
and  this  agreement  consoled  him  for  the 
anathema  pronounced  against  all  Reform 
by  a  noble  Lord,  who  yet  regarded  the 
events  of  Paris  as  truly  glorious,  the 
conduct  of  the  late  government  there 
as  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  their  sub- 
version of  all  law,  as  justifying  the  acts 
of  the  people,  whose  conduct  had  covered 
them  with  glory.  He  agreed,  then, 
with  the  one  Minister,  in  wishing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Constitution  of  Par- 
liament, and  with  another,  in  detesting 
the  tyranny  of  those  who  would  have 
brought  France  under  a  despotism ;  who 
were  glad  to  try  it,  but  who  shrunk  from 
the  danger  of  the  conflict ;  who  cared 
little  for  the  Constitution  of  their  country, 
but  much  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons :  who  valued  much  their  o^n  lives, 
but  cared  not  for  thousands  of  those  of 
their  unoffending  countrymen;  and  he 
cordially  joined  with  him  in  praise,  grati- 
tude, and  admiration,  as  a  man,  and  as  an 
Englishman,  of  the  conduct  by  which  those 
atrocities  were  successfully  repelled.  How 
these  Ministers  could  agpreewith  each  other 
it  was  not  his  business  to  inquire ;  they 
would  have  to-morrow  morning,  or  some 
other  time,  to  settle  that  among  themselves. 
There  was  a  point  appertaining  to  this 
subject,  on  which  he  was  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining his  sentiments.  Some  men  seemed 
to  deem  it  a  consequence  of  our  detestation 
of  the  late  French  rulers  and  admiration 
of  the  people,  that  we  should  covet  a 
repetition  of  some  such  scenes  at  home. 
With  these  men  he  differed  toto  cmlo; 
the  cases  were  not  the  same,  they  were 
diametrically  opposite,  and  therefore  the 
example  of  France  was  not  applicable  to 
this  country.  He  was  for  the  reform  of 
abuses,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  realm,  but  he  was  for  pre- 
serving, not  pulling  down  ;  for  restonng, 
and  not  for  committing  revolution ;  and 
he  affirmed,  that  he  must  be  a  shallow 
politician,  a  miserable  reasoner,  and  not 
only  no  very  considerate,  but  no  very  trust- 
worthy man,  who  argued  that,  because 
the  people  of  Paris  lawfully,  and  gloriously, 
resisted  unjustifiable  oppression,  therefore 
the  people  of  London,  or  of  Dublin,  ought 
to  rise  for  Reform.  Friend  as  he  was  to 
the  removal  of  abuses,  devoted  as  he  was  to 
Parliamentary  Reform,  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  refusal  of  this  good — nay,  he 
would  even  say,  of  these  rights  in  the 
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present  circumstances  of  England,  he 
meant  the  lawful  refusal,  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  as  any  ground  of  resist- 
ance to  their  authority.  He  hoped,  that 
they  would  not  be  refused;  but  should 
they  be  refused,  he  should  not  consider 
that  refusal  as  making  ours  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  French 
people.  Of  the  justice  of  the  proceedings 
at  Brussels  he  would  not  speak  ;  the 
gOYernment  might  be  right,  or  the 
Belgians  might  be  right,  but  whatever 
doubt  he  might  have  upon  that  subject, 
he  had  none  whatever  on  that  of  France. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  was  desirous  of 
saying  a  few  words  with  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  respecting  the  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel ;  because  he  was  as 
anxious  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  a  good  understanding  should 
subsist  between  this  country  and  France. 
In  the  last  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which 
was  delivered  on  the 4th of  February,  1830, 
an  allusion  was  made  to  the  probability  of 
the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  His  Ma- 
jesty saw,  that  numerous  embarrassments 
in  our  relations  made  that  desirable.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  state  that  at  that  time 
no  events  had  occurred  in  France  which 
rendered  the  recognition  of  Louis  Philh'pe 
necessary.  The  latter  had  been  imme- 
diately recognized — the  recognition  of  the 
former  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  it  must  be 
evident  therefore  to  all,  that  the  two  events 
were  not  connected. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  Secre-% 
tary. 

Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  know,  whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  Don  Miguel  granting 
the  amnesty,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
British  Government  to  interfere  to  compel 
him  to  execute  it  if  he  should  be  disposed 
not  to  do  so.  Unless  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  am- 
nesty, individuals  would  not  venture  to 
place  themselves  within  Don  Miguel's 
power. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  could  best  answer 
the  question  by  stating  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposed  amnesty. 
We  had  done  all  in  our  power,  by  advice 
and  friendly  interference,  to  consult  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  denounced  by 
the  present  government  of  Portugal.  The 
language  we  held  was,  that  we  did  not 
require  the  issqing  of  that  amnesty,  as 
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the  condition  of  our  recognition  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  but  we  de- 
clared, that  unless  it  should  be  published 
to  the  world,  the  recognition  would 
not  take  place.  We  did  not  promise 
that  the  recognition  would  take  place  if 
the  amnesty  should  be  oftered,  but  we 
stated  that  the  withholding  of  the  amnesty 
would  prevent  that  recognition.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  prudent  in  him 
to  state  what  steps  this  Government  might 
be  called  upon  to  take,  in  the  event  of  a 
particular  case  arising.  He  would,  how- 
ever, state  that  we  were  not  guarantees 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  amnesty. 

The  report  brought  up.  Mr.  Tennyson's 
Amendment  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  that  the  two  following 
paragraphs  should  be  added  to  the  Address. 

"  To  assure  his  Majesty  that,  whilst  this 
House  has  heard  with  great  satisfaction, 
his  Majesty's  determination  to  enforce 
economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure,  they  regret  that  his  Majesty 
has  not,  with  the  view  of  giving  relief  to 
his  loyal  people,  suffering  severe  privations 
by  the  heavy  load  of  taxation,  and  by  the 
existence  of  monopolies  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  stated  whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
recommend  the  reduction  of  any  portion 
of  the  existing  taxation,  and  of  what  par- 
ticular taxes ;  and  also  what  monopolies 
are  to  be  abated;  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  to  remonstrate  with  his  Majesty 
against  the  continuance  of  the  present 
large  establishments,  and  the  heavy  and 
impolitic  taxation  that  exists,  most  earn- 
estly recommend  his  Majesty's  gracious 
attention  to  these  subjects. 

"  To  express  their  deep  regret,  that  his 
Majesty  should  not  have  been  advised 
to  attend  to  the  almost  universal  call  of 
the  nation  for  a  Reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  which  does  not  at 
present  represent  the  wishes  or  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  consequently,  does  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  which 
it  ought  to  possess,  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  country.  To  represent  most  earn- 
estly to  his  Majesty,  that  Reform  in  Par- 
liament is  the  first  and  most  important 
subject  for  his  Majesty's  deliberation ; 
and  that  it  is  important  for  this  House 
to  take  it  into  consideration  without 
delay,  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
Majesty,  and  with  the  support  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers."  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man prefaced  his  Motion  by  complaining 
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that  no  allusion  to  the  Corn*laws  or  the 
East- India  monopoly  had  been  made  in 
the  King's  Speech,  and  stated,  that  due 
vengeance  would  be  taken  on  Ministers 
for  those  omissions. 

Sir  R,  Peel  rose,  and  protested  against 
the  use  of  such  language  as  that  which 
had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  was  convinced  it  would  be 
rejected  and  repudiated  by  every  man  of 
honour  or  property  in  the  country :  and 
that  it  would  not  even  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  for  whom  it  was 
meant. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  pnly  meant  that 
Ministers  would  lose  their  places  for  not 
attending  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Sir  R.  Pec/. -^Surely  the  hon.  Member 
does  not  call  that  vengeance. 

Mr.  Hume, — That  is  what  I  meant. 

The  proposed  additions  were  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  report  of  the 
Address  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Thursday  f  Nov.  4. 

MiNvns.]  Petitioni  presented.  Praying  for  the  abolition 
of  Slavery,  by  Earl  T4Lbot,  fhnn  Diasentert  in  the 
North  Ridii^  of  Yorkshire :—  By  Lord  SoMimt ,  ftom  the 
Mayor  and  Freemen  of  Hereford,  and  flnom  a  Dlnenting 
Congregation  of  the  Town  of  Huntingdon:— By  the  Earl 
of  Habdwickb,  from  the  InhaUtante  of  Wisbeadi  '.—By 
Earl  CawDOR,  flrom  Protestant  DiMcoten  at  HaTerford- 
weitx— By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Protestant  Dif- 
■enten  at  New  Sarum  and  Downton: — By  hii  Royal 
HighncH  the  Duke  of  GLoucBtTBR,  from  Truro,  and 
another  place  in  Cornwall  t— By  Earl  Griy,  from  the  In* 
habitants  of  Bishop  Auckland,  from  a  Congregation  of 
Baptists  at  the  same  place,  and  from  Methodists  at  North 
Shields,  at  Alnwick,  and  Kimptoo:— By  Lord  Kiira, 
from  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Ashburton; — By  the  Bish<^ 
of  Bath  and  Wklls,  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Wells,  and  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Bath,  from  the 
Inhabituits  of  Frome,  and  from  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
Frome.  Praying  for  the  aboliticm  ot  the  Game  Laws,  by 
tiie  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  James  Hamerton,  of  Helli- 
field  Park,  Yorkshire. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  their 
Lordships  that  his  Majesty  had  returned 
the  following  Answer  to  their  Adda>ss, 
which  his  Lordship  read. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  received  with  great 
satisfaction  your  dutiful  and  affectionate 
Address.  I  rely  with  entire  confidence  on 
your  loyal  attachment  to  my  person  and 
government,  and  on  your  zealous  co- 
operation and  cordial  support  in  every 
measure  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  my  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  my  Crown," 


[The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  gave  notice, 
that  he  should  lay  a  Bill  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table  to  provide  for  the  support  md 
mamtenance  of  agricultural  labourers,  by 
enabling  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  niaka 
assessments  on  the  land  to  employ  such  at 
were  not  employed,  and  to  give  relief  to 
those  landowners  who  employed  the  la* 
bourers.] 

Declaration  against  Mhhbtcrs.] 
The  £arl  of  Winchilsea  after  giving  the 
above  notice,  went  on  to  say,  Uiat  being 
on  his  legs,  he  would  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  the  heartfelt  gratifica- 
tion which  he  felt,  and  he  was  sure  that 
he  expressed  the  feelings  of   the  greet 
body  of  the  community,  at  the  honest,  the 
eloquent  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  the 
House  the  other  evening,  by  a  noble  Earl, 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place. 
(Earl   Grey.)     He  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  course  of  policy  which  that  noble  Earl 
laid  down,  both  as  to  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  would  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
that  it  would  have  the  good  sense  to  adhere 
to  the  great  principle  of  non-interference. 
An  open,  direct,  and  honest  policy  was 
most  suitable  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
most  consistent  with  its  interests,    and 
most  consistent  with  its  character  as  the 
birthplace  of  liberty.    In  all  that  the  noble 
Earl   had  said  of  our  foreign  policy,  he 
cordially  agreed.     As  to  our  domestic  po- 
licy he  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  by 
arming  one  part  of  the  population  against 
the  other,  that  we  could  now  ward  off*  the 
■danger  which  threatened  U8,  or  that  the 
socurity  of  property  and  of  the  institutiona 
of  the  country,  could  be  maintained.    If 
the  people  had  grievances,  and  God  knew 
they  had  —  and  if  these  grievances  were 
not  redressed,  there  would  be  no  security 
for  property,  and  their  Lordships  would  live 
to  see  our  excellent  institutions  overturned. 
The  best  and  only  security  was   to  be 
found  in  doing  ample  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  relieving  their  distress,  and  for 
this  purpose,  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted into  the  condition  of  the  great  bod^ 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  who  were 
loyal  and  faithful,  but  suffering  very  greatly. 
He  could  not  restrain  his  astonishment  at 
hearing  the  declaration  made  by  the  noble 
Duke  the  other  evening,  relating  to  Par- 
liamentary   Reform.      The    noble  Dake 
thought  our  present  legislature  so  perfect, 
that  he  stated—*'  that  if  he  had  to  form  e 
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legislature,  he  would  create  one,  not  equal 
in  excellence  to  the  present,  for  that  he 
could  not  expect,  but  something  as  nearly 
of  the  same  description  as  possible.  He 
could  give  nothing  more  perfect,  more 
capable  of  satisfying  the  empire,  than  the 
present  Parliament."  Tbat  was  not  his 
opinion.  Moderate  reform  ought  to  take 
place,  such  as  had  been  described  by  the 
noble  Earl  the  other  evening,  with  whose 
eloquently  expressed  sentiments  he, 
most  cordially  agreed.  If  reform,  mo- 
derate reform,  did  not  take  place,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Duke,  that  he 
would  himself  speedily  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  best  institutions  of 
the  country.  He  agreed  fully  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  reform;  he  did  not  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Parliament;  he  did  not 
assent  to  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
for  the  right  of  the  people  was,  to  have  a 
good  government,  and  that  was  the  best 
government,  which  secured  the  inter- 
ests, and  gave  the  most  satisfaction  to  the 
enlightened  body  of  the  people. '  There 
was  no  individual  so  well  qualified  to 
carry  that  reform  into  effect,  as  the  noble 
Earl,  and  he  hoped  that  a  very  short  time 
would  elapse,  before  the  noble  Earl 
brought  forward  some  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  whenever  it  was  brought  forward 
he  would  give  it  his  most  cordial  support. 
He  was  sure  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
not  bring  forward  any  measure  which  was 
not  consistent  with  the  soundest  policy, 
and  not  deserving  general  support.  The 
present  times  were  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter. We  were  surrounded  with  dangers, 
and  their  Lordships  would  be  blind  to 
what  they  owed  to  themselves  —  blind  to 
that  situation  of  great  trust  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  they  would  neglect  the 
duties  they  owed  to  their  country,  the  con- 
fidence of  which  in  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment bad  been  much  shaken,  if  they  did 
not  take  some  measures  to  win  back  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  He 
firmly  believed,  that  if  ever  their  Lordships 
should  become  blind  to  the  trust  repos- 
ed by  the  Constitution  in  them,  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  survive.  They  must 
do  justice  to  the  people,  and  then  they 
would  have  the  people  ready  to  support 
and  maintain  those  laws  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
all.  He  regretted  very  much  that  the 
&ing*8  Speedi  had  not  alluded  to  the 


great  pressure  under  which  the  peasantry 
of  the  country  and  the  agricultural  interest 
laboured  ;  and  he  regretted  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  not  recommended  the  House  to 
take  that  interest  into  its  consideration. 
He  was  going  to  return  to  that  county 
with  which  he  was  connected,  where  he 
hoped  that  he  should  diligently  discharge 
his  duties,  and  he  trusted  that  some  noble 
Lord,  or  the  noble  Duke  who  brought  for- 
ward a  Motion  on  this  subject  last  Session, 
would  bring  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
An  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  into 
the  situation  of  the  labouring  classes,  that 
their  Lordships  might  give  them  e£fectual 
and  speedy  relief.  If  that  passage  of  the 
noble  Duke's  speech  which  related  to  par- 
liamentary reform  had  been  framed  with  a 
view  of  conciliating  and  gaining  the  support 
of  the  high-minded  noblemen  with  whom 
he  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  was  usually 
united,  he  could  tell  the  noble  Duke,  that 
he  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  high  heaven 
by  storm.  The  country  was  in  such  a  si- 
tuation, that  it  required  the  most  efficient 
men  in  the  Administration.  The  present 
Ministers  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  other  indi- 
viduals placed  in  their  stations  must  rescue 
the  country  from  danger.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  all  tlie  Protestant  part  of  the 
community  had  no  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  and  could  only  place 
confidence  in  such  men  as  the  noble  Duke 
(Richmond,  we  believe)  and  the  noble  Earl 
(Grey,  we  believe,)  who  had  always  acted 
consistently,  and  had  never  betrayed  their 
principles  and  the  confidence  of  other 
men,  in  amanner  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Such  men  possessed  and 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  g^eat  body 
of  the  country.  He  implored  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  place  before  his  Majesty  in 
strong  but  respectful  terms,  their  want  of 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  advisers,  and 
point  out  to  his  Majesty  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  Government  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  more  political  honesty  and  integrity 
than  the  present  Ministers,  and  more  ca- 
pable of  discharging  the  duties  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown.  Such  was  their  un- 
popularity, that  he  believed,  were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  their  office,  they  could 
not  find  in  the  new  Parliament,  fifty  votes 
to  support  their  Administration.  For  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  he  hoped 
i  ere  long,  to  see  another  set  of  men  in  their 
H2 
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his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the 
following  most  gracious  Answer : — 

^'  I  cordially  thank  you  for  the  assur- 
ances you  have  given  me  in  your  dutiful 
and  loyal  Address.  No  endeavours  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  the 
true  interests,  and  to  secure  and  confirm 
the  affection  of  my  people." 

Mr.  Hume*s  Advice  to  Ministers.] 
On  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moving  that  the  House  resolve  itself  to- 
morrow into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  he  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  on  Ministers  the  necessity 
— the  important  necessity — of  their  com- 
municating, previous  to  their  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  the  line  of  conduct, 
that  is,  of  general  policy,  which  they  meant 
to  pursue.  Their  not  having  done  so  was 
the  cause  of  great  public  alarm,  and  by 
that  means  of  great  loss  of  property  to  in- 
dividuals. It  was  feared,  from  the  tone  of 
the  King's  Speech  with  respect  to  Belgium, 
and  of  the  explanation  which  Ministers 
had  offered  of  that  Speech,  that  they 
meant  to  plunge  this  country  into  a  war, 
the  consequence  of  which  must  be  most 
ruinous.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  had 
no  such  intention ;  but  still  he  felt,  in 
common  with  many  intelligent  persons  in 
that  House  and  elsQwhere,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  say  where  our 
"  conference,  for  the  tranquillity  of  Bel- 
gium," would  end.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  alarm  consequent  upon  our  intended 
negotiations,  that  he  unaerstood  the  funds 
had  that  day  fallen  from  two  to  three  per 
cent  lower  than  they  had  been  since  the 
first  announcement  of  the  late  French  Re- 
volution. It  was,  therefore,  highly  incum- 
bent on  Ministers  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  as  to  their  intentions. 

Motion  agpreed  to. 

Abolition  of  the  Oath  of  Ab- 
juration.] Mr.  C.  W,  TFynn  rose,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  for  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  Oath  of  Ab- 
juration on  the  acceptance  of  Civil  Office, 
and  of  the  Oaths  taken  by  the  Members  of 
that  House  before  the  Lord  Steward.  He 
had  last  Session  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  then  to  explain  more  than 
the  general  purport  of  his  measure.  It 
might  be  asked  in  limine^  as  an  objection 
to  abolishing   the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 


places,  for  they  could  not  hold  office, 
without  endangering  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  complained  of 
the  noble  Earl  bringing  forward  such  a 
series  of  remarks  without  any  notice.  It 
was  not  usual  to  make  such  attacks  and 
such  speeches  without  some  intimation ; 
neither  was  it  usual  for  their  Lordships  to 
refer  to  what  had  been  said  in  former  de- 
bates. At  least,  too,  if  that  were  the  case, 
what  was  referred  to,  ought  to  be  stated 
accurately.  The  noble  Earl  had  not  re- 
presented correctly  what  had  fallen  from 
him.  Such  practices  were  not  consistent 
with  the  usages  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  if 
the  noble  Earl  had  adhered  to  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  had  not,  he  be- 
lieved, stated  anything  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  not  said ;  at  least  he  had  no 
wish  to  misrepresent  anything  ;  that  was 
not  his  intention,  and  it  would  only  have 
been  fair  in  the  noble  Duke  had  he  stated 
in  what  manner  he  had  misrepresented 
him.  The  noble  Earl  then  moved,  that 
their  Lordships  be  summoned  for  Thursday 
next,  when  he  should  introduce  the  bill 
of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday f  Nov.  4. 

MiNUTM.]  Petitions  pnMnted.  Against  Undue  Returns, 
for  the  County  of  Tippertry,  for  tiie  County  of  Limeridc, 
for  the  City  of  Dublin,  for  the  Boroughs  of  Wexford, 
Carlow,  and  Boroughbridge,  and  flrom  Armagh.  For  the 
abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  by  Mr.  Bin  kit,  trom  Tels* 
head : — By  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Arom  Kendal : — By  Mr.  Daw* 
MAN,  trom  Portsea: — By  Mr.  Rumbold,  fhim  Yarmouth: 
— By  Mr.  Bsnstt,  firom  four  places  in  Wiltshire : — By 
Mr.  LiTTLBTON,  ftom  Stone,  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Lichfield,  BeUey,  and  Leek : — By  Sir  J.  Astley,  firom 
Warminster: — By  Mr.  C.  Pblham,  from  Great  Driffield: 
— By  Mr.  Shaw,  from  a  Congregation  in  Molesworth- 
street,  Dublin: — By  Mr.  GoNfriNO,  f^om  Hackleton, 
Northamptonshire :— By  Lord  Eastnor,  ftom  the  City  of 
Hereford:— By  Mr.  J.  Smfth,  fhnn  Chichester:— By  Sir 
J.  Nkvtport,  fhxn  Wafeerford: — By  Mr.  Duncombi, 
from  fourteen  places  in  Yorkshire :— By  Lord  Morpxtr, 
trom  three  other  Parishes  in  Yorkshire : — By  Mr.  Wujcb, 
from  Brampton,  Ashby-de>la>Zoudi,  and  several  places  in 
Essex  and  WUts:-.By  Mr.  V.  Stuart,  ftom  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Banbury: — By  Mr.  Nrbld,  ftom  Chippenham: 
— By  Mr.  Curtiib,  firom  Helsham : — By  Lord  Orbornb, 
ftom  Welney : — By  Mr.  Bbthrl,  firom  Ridgway;  For 
the  removal  of  Civil  Disal^ties  from  the  Jews,  by  Mr. 
A.  Dawbon,  ftom  Sundalk.  By  the  same  hon.  Member, 
firom  the  same  place,  for  ttie  extension  of  the  lUective 
Frandiise. 

Mr.  BuRRSL  brought  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  appointing  of 
Special  Juries  in  Sussex. 

The  Speaker  informed  the  House  that 
he  had  been  to  the  King's  Palace  and 
presented  the  Address  of  the  House,  when 
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where  was  the  harm  in  taking  it?  why, 
therefore,  do  away  with  it  ?  The  answer 
was,  that  all  useless  and  unnecessary  oaths 
were  mischievous,  by  their  tendency  to 
lower  the  respect  and  sanction  with  which 
oaths  should  be  regarded.  This  was  evi- 
dent to  every  man  who  had  experience  in 
Sessions  Courts,  and  other  places  where 
oaths  were  frequent  and  formal.  Then  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  oath.  Where  was 
the  necessity  of  abjuring  a  dynasty  that 
was  no  longer  in  existence?  At  present 
no  member,  however  remote,  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  lived,  the  last  having  been  dead 
twenty-six  years.  There  could  be  no  ap- 
prehensions now  concerning  a  Pretender 
to  disturb  the  reigning  family'  on  the 
Throne,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration.  Indeed,  if  ever  there 
was  a  favourable  time  for  abolishing  that 
oath,  it  was  the  present,  with  a  Monarch 
the  most  deservedly  popular  of  any  in  our 
annals  on  the  Throne.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  stating  that  he  would 
not  propose  a  new  form  of  oath  as  a  sub- 
stitute, proceeded  to  say  that  his  next 
object  was  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  Members  of  that  House  taking  the 
usual  oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward. 
The  ground  or  occasion  of  this  regulation, 
like  the  preceding,  was  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence, as  the  history  of  its  origin  would 
show.  When  the  Lord  Steward  first  ad- 
ministered these  oaths  to  Members,  the 
house — that  is,  the  chamber  in  which  the 
sittings  were  held — was  considered  as 
part  of  the  royal  palace,  over  which  he 
presided  as  the  first  judicial  authority ;  but 
such  he  need  not  say  was  not  the  case  at 
present.  The  usage  was  retained,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  only  check  on 
persons  not  Members  voting  for  a  Speaker; 
but  surely  he  who  would  vote  for  a  Speaker, 
not  being  a  Member,  would  not  scruple  to 
take  the  oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  was  no  check,  and 
indeed  no  such  check  was  necessary.  Great 
difficulties  and  inconveniences,  besides, 
might  arise  from  the  present  regulation,  to 
which  it  presented  no  counterbalancing 
advantage.  What  if  the  office  of  Lord 
Steward  was  vacant  at  the  meeting  of  a 
new  Parliament?  There  was  an  end  to 
their  proceedings,  or  rather  there  could  be 
no  beginning,  and  the  public  business 
could  not  be  transacted.  Nor  was  this 
merely  a  supposititious  case.  In  1641 ,  there 
was  no  Lord  Steward,  and  the  House  was 
obliged  to  address  the  King  to  appoint 


one,  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business.  And  in  1801,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inopportune  resignation  of 
the  Lord  Steward,  an  Act  had  to  be  passed, 
to  exempt  Members  from  the  penalties 
against  entering  the  House  without  having 
taken  the  oaths  before  that  officer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded*  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
so  much  of  the  Acts  of  13  William  3,  c.  6 ; 
1  Anne,  c.  22;  6  Anne,  c.  23 ;  1  George 
1 ,  c.  13 ;  6  George  3,  c.  53  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  1 : 
7  James  1,  c.  6.  and  1  William  and  Mary, 
c.  8 ;  as  requires  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
to  be  taken,  and  the  assurances  to  be 
subscribed  in  Scotland,  and  as  directs 
certain  oaths  to  be  taken  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the 
Lord  Steward  or  his  deputy. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  entirely  concur- 
red in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposi- 
tion ;  and  could  see  no  reason  why  any 
oath  should  be  required  from  Members 
except  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  He  begged, 
however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite,  to  the  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  oaths  prescribed  to 
the  Protestant,  and  the  oath  prescribed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Member  of  that 
House.  The  latter,  which  was  admirably 
framed,  was  infinitely  better  than  the 
former ;  for  in  it,  the  Oaths  of  Abjuration, 
Allegiance,  and  Supremacy  were  embodied 
in  a  much  more  intelligible  and  rational 
form  than  that  of  the  three  oaths  which 
the  Protestant  Member  was  obliged  to 
take.  The  Roman  Catholic  Member  was 
exempted  from  the  Necessity  of  swearing, 
that  no  foreign  Prince  or  Prelate  had  any 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  this  realm,  ^ow 
to  him  it  appeared  most  extraordinary 
that  the  Protestant  Member  who  never 
could  be  supposed  to  believe  that  any 
foreign  Prince  or  Prelate  had  any  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  this  realm,  was  called  upon 
to  negative  such  a  supposition  on  oath, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  Member,  who  of 
course  did  entertain  such  a  belief,  was  not 
called  upon  to  comply  with  any  such  obliga- 
tion. He  hoped  that  means  would  be 
taken  to  simplify  the  existing  oaths  ;  pre- 
serving the  only  oath  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  necessary — the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  Motion; 
and  recommended  the  abolition  rather  than 
the  alteration  of  the  oaths  in  question. 
There  was  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  so  many  oaths  were  required ;  an4 
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it  was  unquestionably  desirable  to  dispense  | 
>\'ith  as  many  of  tbem  as  possible.  For  j 
every  purpose,  and  for  no  purpose,  were 
oaths  taken.  In  the  Universities  the  oaths 
taken  were  absolutely  frightful.  So,  too, 
in  the  Revenue  of  the  Customs  and  Excise. 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright,  it  should 
be  considered  that  it  was  consistent  with 
the  belief  of  a  Protestant  Member  to 
swear  that  the  Pope  neither  had  nor  ought 
to  have  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  this 
realm.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
ber could  not  be  required  to  swear  that, 
for  he  believed  that  the  Pope  had  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  him.  It  was 
most  desirable  to  adopt  some  means  by 
which  so  solemn  a  sanction  for  the  security 
of  life  and  property  as  an  oath,  should 
have  the  respect  paid  to  it  which  was  its 
due.  If,  however,  the  lower  classes  saw 
the  subject  treated  with  indifference  by 
the  higher,  the  eifect  would  be  most  in- 
jurious. He  would  appeal  to  the  moral 
and  religious  feeling  of  every  man  in  the 
House  if  such  were  not  the  case. 

Lord  Nugent  expressed  his  earnest  hope 
that  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
every  civil  distinction  would  be  abolished. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  Protestant  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  were  called 
upon  to  take  different  oaths  at  the  Table 
of  that  House,  all  which  could  had 
been  done  to  facilitate  so  desirable  an 
object.  He  confessed,  however,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford,  that  there  were  higher  and 
deeper  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  the  pro- 
posed measure.  He  did  not  know  what 
sacrifice  he  would  not  cheerfully  make,  to 
abolish  one  of  those  impious  appeals  to  the 
Almighty  which  were  now  so  frequent. 
Every  moral  and  religious  consideration 
required  that  the  number  of  oaths  should 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  A  great 
many  petitions  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  on  the  subject.  It  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  bring  it  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House ;  and  be  had  contemplated 
showing  the  scandalous  multiplicity  of  the 
oaths  taken  in  this  country,  by  moving 
for  a  Return  of  the  number  taken  in  a 
certain  period,  with  reference  either  to  the 
Customs  or  to  the  Excise.  Having  some 
difficulty,  however,  as  to  the  form  of  his 
Motion  he  had  consulted  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
subject ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 

latisfied  that  the  returni  would  be  so  vo^ 


luminous  and  overwhelming,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  them.  This 
very  circumstance,  however,  was  in  itself 
the  strongest  argument  for  setting  to  work 
with  an  honest  and  firm  determination 
to  limit  the  number  of  oaths  as  much  at 
possible. 

Mr.  R.  Pabner  expressed  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  a  wish 
that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  should 
take  the  same  oaths. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  expressed  his  hope, 
that  the  Legislature  would  not  repeal  or 
alter  that  part  of  the  Abjuration  Oath  in 
which  those  who  took  it  declared  their  at- 
tachment to  our  present  race  of  Sove- 
reigns, they  being  descendants  of  the 
Ellectress  Sophia. 

Sir  R,  Peel  understood  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  have  two  objects  in  view  in  bit 
present  Motion.  The  first  was,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  taking,  before 
the  Lord  Steward,  oaths  which  were 
afterwards  taken  with  greater  solemnity  at 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  and  the  second 
was,  to  dispense  with  tlie  necessity  of  de- 
claring, that  the  descendants  of  the  persoa 
falsely  pretending  to  be  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  Throne. 
He  would  candidly  confess  that  he  had 
not  had  leisure  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject; but  his  first  impression  was,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  two  objects.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this,  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  further  considering 
this  question ;  and  if  he  discovered  any 
objections  to  his  right  hon.  friend's  pro- 
posal, he  should  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  opposing  his  bill  at  some  future 
stage.  At  present  he  saw  no  difHculties 
in  the  way  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  pro- 
position, and  he  acquiesced  in  granting 
permission  to  bring  in  the  bill.  He  most 
confess,  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more 
clearly  did  he  s(*e  the  folly  of  yielding  a 
rash  and  precipitate  assent  to  any  politi- 
cal measure.  He  therefore  would  not 
pledge  himself  not  to  oppose  this  bilL 
There  might  be  objects  attained  by  it, 
which  even  his  right  hon.  friend  himself 
did  not  at  that  moment  perceive.  If  it 
should  appear  to  him  that  there  were  such 
objects,  that  would  be  an  additional 
reason  to  him  to  oppose  the  bill.  He  should 
certainly  object  to  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration,  though  there  were  parts 
of  it  which  might  now  unquestionably  be 
dispensed  witbt    II  wet  ligbt  to  le^wo 
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indindnab  to  pledge  themselres  to  sup- 
port the  succession  to  the  Throne ,  as 
limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia  and   her 
heirSy  being  Protestants;  but  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  retain  that  part  of  it  which  ab- 
jured all  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of 
James  2nd.     Indeed,  the  House,  in  fram- 
ing the  oath  to  be  taken  by  its  Roman 
Catholic  Members,  had  omitted  that  part 
of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  which  contained 
the  declaration  against  James  2nd  and  his 
descendants.      The  oath    taken  by  the 
Catholic  Member  was  this,  ''  I  do  faith- 
fully promise  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
•accession  of  the  Crown,  which  succes- 
sion, by  an  Act  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better 
securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,'  is,   and  stands,   limited  to  the 
Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanorer, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protes- 
tants, hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  ab- 
juring any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto 
any  other  person  claiming  .or  pretending 
a  right  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms." 
Now,  there  could  be  no  claimant  for  the 
Throne  at  present,  as  a  descendant  of 
James  2nd  ;  but  if  the  strictness  of  here* 
ditary  descent    were  to    be  considered, 
other  claimants  for  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
found,  deriving  their  claim  from  a  higher 
stock  than  James  2nd.     He  was  unwil* 
ling  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
oaUis  taken  by  Protestants,   and   those 
taken  by  Roman  Catholic  Members.     He 
should  therefore  reserve  to  himself,  if  he 
so  thought  fit,  the  right  of  retaining  all 
those  parts  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  which 
had  no  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  de- 
scendants of  James  2nd.      He  thought 
that  the  time  had  now  fully  come,  in  which 
the  House  might  safely  omit  all  reference 
to  the  Pretender  and  his  family ;  and,  if 
so,  it  was  wrong  to  encumber  the  oath  by 
an  abjuration  of  allegiance,  which  no  cir- 
cumstances could  call  again  into  exist- 
ence.    He  hoped  that  he  had  sufficiently 
explained  the  limitations  under  which  he 
was  willing  to  grant   to  his  right   hon. 
friend  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.     With 
respect  to  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
said  on  the  subject  of  taking  the  oaths 
before  the  Lord  Steward,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
bad  convinced  him  that  Members  ought 
to  YOte  for  a  Speaker  without  taking  some 
oath,  although  he  had  convinced  him  that 
than  might  be  much  inconvenience  in 


their  being  compelled  to  take  the  oaths 
exclusively  before  the  Lord  Steward. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  if  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  the  only  oath 
which  ought  to  be  taken  by  Members  of 
Parliament  on  their  admission  to  their 
seats. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  inquiry 
of  the  hon.  Member  showed  the  necessity 
of  the  caution  which  he  had  already  re- 
commended .  The  effect  of  declaring  that 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  sufficient, 
would  be  at  once  to  decide  the  question 
agitated  last  Session,  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  the  House.  If  it 
were  proper  that  such  an  admission  should 
take  place,  the  object  ought  to  be  efi'^ted 
by  a  direct  motion,  and  not  by  a  side- 
wind. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  thought,  that  this  Oath 
of  Abjuration  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
abolished :  for  he  had  read  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  authors  of  great  learning,  re- 
search, and  talent,  that  they  considered 
the  title  of  the  House  of  Sardinia  to  the 
Crown  of  these  realms  as  dormant, — not 
as  extinguished.  [Mr.  O'Connell  cried 
"  Name,'*]  Delicacy  would  have  induced 
him  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  author 
to  whom  he  had  alluded :  but  as  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  give  up  the  name,  he 
would  say  at  once  that  he  was  alluding  to 
Mr.  Butler.  If  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  Mr.  Butler's  Memoirs 
or  Reminiscences,  and  the  chapter  which 
he  had  inserted  in  them  upon  the  col- 
lateral claims  of  the  house  of  Sardinia, 
they  would  see  that  their  title  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dormant,  but  not  extinguished » 
For  these  reasons  he  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  done  right  in 
putting  the  House  upon  its  guard  against 
the  difficulties  which  might  ensue  from 
giving  up  that  part  of  the  Oath  of  Abjura- 
tion which  negatived  the  claims  of  the  de- 
scendants of  James  2nd.  According  to 
his  opinion,  there  were  not  more  than  two 
or  three  words  in  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
which  were  superfluous.  He  would  not 
say  that,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  lungs 
the  expression  of  two  or  three  idle  words, 
he  would  efface  from  the  Statute-book 
this  Oath,  which,  for  various  reasons, 
might  be  advisable.  He  should,  there- 
fore, decline  pledging  himself,  either  one 
way  or  other,  on  this  subject  at  present. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  wished  to 
preventa  misconceptioofrom  going  abroad. 
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— namely,  that  Mr.  Butler  had  recognized 
the  title  of  some  other  persons  than  that 
of  the  reigning  family  to  the  Throne  of 
these  realms.  Now,  Mr.  Butler  had  re- 
peatedly taken  the  oath  to  support  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Throne,  as  it  stood,  limited 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  being  Protest- 
ants, and  descendants  of  the  Electress 
Sophia.  Had  Mr.  Butler  thought  that 
any  other  family  possessed  a  superior  title 
to  the  Throne  of  these  realms,  Mr.  Butler 
would  never  have  taken  that  oath.  The 
talent  and  research  of  Mr.  Butler,  as  well 
as  his  loyalty  and  learning,  were  well 
known,  and  he  hoped  that  the  learned 
Gentleman,  who  had  unintentionally  cast 
a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Butler's  character, 
would  have  the  candour  to  retract  it,  as 
undeserved. 

Sir  C  Wetherell:  I  have  said  nothing 
offensive,  I  hope,  to  Mr.  Butler.  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  did,  I  meant  it  not.  I 
should  not  even  have  mentioned  his  name, 
had  1  not  been  so  pointedly  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
happy  to  find  that  the  principal  objection 
to  his  measure  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.     He  was  of  that  opinion  himself; 
but  there  were  many  reasons  why  he  had 
not  brought  in  a  more  extensive  measure; 
but  he  must  say,  that  he  wished  other 
public  bodies  would  likewise  consider  the 
propriety  of  a  revision  of  the  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  their  members.     In  the  Uni- 
versities, for  instance,  some  of  the  oaths 
were  extremely  absurd.     In  taking  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he,  in  common 
with  many  other  Gentlemen  who  heard 
him,  had  been  obliged  to   take  various 
oaths,  most  useless  and  absurd ;  amongst 
others,  there  was  an  oath,  that  he  should 
not  assent  to  the  restoration  to  his  degree 
of  some  person  whose  name  he  forgot, 
and  the  recollection  of  whose  offence  was 
lost  in  the  antiquity  of  the  period  in  which 
he  existed.     No  one,  not  even  those  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
University,  could  state  the  ground  upon 
which  the  reference  was   made  to   this 
person  in  the  oath.     Every  person,  how- 
ever, taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
must  swear  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
the  restoration  to  his  degree  of  a  person 
whose  bones  must  have  long  ago  mouldered 
into  dust.     The  frequency  of  oaths  was 
highly   objectionable,  and   calculated   to 
dinlinish  their  solemnity  and  value.     In 
ancient  times  various  oaths  were  taken 


without  scruple  by  the  same  individual ; 
and  even  in  our  own  times,  how  many  in- 
dividuals are  there  living,  who,  in  the 
French  Revolution,  for  instance,  took  dif- 
ferent oaths,  as  different  parties  and  prin- 
ciples obtained  dominion.  It  was  impos- 
sible  that  such  examples  should  not  weaken 
the  obligation  of  an  oath.  In  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  he 
could  assure  him,  that  his  intention  was  to 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  pledges  given 
by  Members  of  that  House  to  support  the 
reigning  family.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  seemed  to  think,  that  there  were 
only  two  or  three  words  objectionable  in 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration ;  but  if  he  would 
read  the  second  paragraph  of  that  oath, 
he  would  not  find  in  it  one  word  that  was 
necessary. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Treaties  relative  to  the  Nether- 
lands.]    Mr.  Hume  rose  to  move  for  in- 
formation  respecting  our  relations  with 
foreign    Powers,    particularly  with   Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  which  had  formerly,  he 
believed,  been  laid  before  the  House.    He 
was  desirous  that  all  the  papers  upon  this 
subject  should  be  collected  and  laid  on  the 
Table,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  be  re- 
ferred  to  by   all   the   Members  of  that 
House,  whenever  occasion  might  require. 
He    was    specially     anxious     that    this 
should  be  effected,  because,  in  another 
place,  it  had  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  future 
actions  of  the  Government,  with  respect 
to    Belgium,    would    depend    upon    the 
treaties  by  which  it  was  bound ;  and  as  the 
Members    of   that    House    would    have 
eventually  to  decide  upon  an  examination 
of  these  treaties,  he  trusted  there  would  be 
no   objection  to  their  being   laid  before 
them.     He  wished  to  remind  the  House 
of  what  happened  with  regard  to  Portugal. 
The  treaties  with  that  country  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  at  least  120  years' stand- 
ing, and  were  supposed  to  have  lapsed, 
until  one  of  our  Ministers,  at  the  time 
troops  were  ordered  to  Portugal,  declared 
that  they  were  in  operation,  and  the  House 
was  called  on  to  act  on  them  forthwith, 
although  great  di£ference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  necessity  of  that  line  of 
conduct.     He  therefore  hoped,  that  Go- 
vernment would  not  object  to  have  those 
papers  laid  on  the  Table.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber moved  for  copies  of  all  the  exist* 
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ing  Treaties  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  Foreign  Powers,  respecting 
Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  also  respect- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  those  papers ; 
but  really,  all  that  was  material  might  be 
found  by  reference  to  documents  already 
published.  He  therefore  thought,  that  on 
a  principle  of  economy  the  Motion  was 
unnecessary ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  hon. 
Member  always  objected  to  his  economy. 
Every  thing  in  the  least  necessary  for  all 
legitimate  subjects  of  debate  was  of  easy 
access. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  treaties  might  be 
copied,  and  then  it  would  be  for  the  House 
to  consider,  whether  they  should  be  print- 
ed or  no. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  too 
frequent  orders  for  the  copying  out  of  long 
documents  already  published,  occasioned 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  public  offices.  All  the 
necessary  treaties  might  be  found  in  the 
"  Annual  Register." 

Mr.  Hume  was  glad  to  see  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  so  economical ;  but  he 
suggested  that  the  printing  of  those  papers 
might  perhaps  prevent  a  war.  How  were 
they  to  know  what  treaties  Ministers  re- 
ferred to?  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  himself 
a  good  library,  but  how  was  he  to  find  out 
the  treaties  in  his  books  ?  Besides,  there 
were  many  hon.  Members  who  had  not  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  treaties  already  laid 
on  the  Table. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  the  system  of 
providing  all  parliamentary  documents  for 
new  Members,  would  be  one  of  profuse  ex«- 
penditure — it  would  cost  at  least  40,000/. 
— and,  besides,  why  had  the  library  been 
established,  if  not  to  afford  hon.  Members 
an  easy  access  to  information  upon  such 
subjects.  Either  to  reprint  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  or  that  of  Paris,  would  be  ridi- 
culous :  but  if  there  was  any  other  Treaty 
required,  which  was  not  of  easy  access,  he 
would  cheerfully  pledge  himself  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  himself  satisfied. 
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SlaTery.  by  tiie  Atturnby-Gkneral,  ttma  Malton : — By 
Mr.  M.  A.  Tatlob,  Arom  Durham:— By  Sir  C.  Lemon, 
ftoiBTniro:~Byllr«  M'Cluitock,  from  DwaOtSki-^ 


By  Sir  W.  Hsathcotb*  from  Southampton : — By  Cokmel 
Lrooif,  fromTenbury; — By  Sir  W.  Oordoit,  from  Lmib- 
cetton:— By  Sir  C.  Smith,  from  Pontefraet:— By  the 
Marquis  of  Blandtord,  from  Woodstodc: — By  Mr. 
Tyrkli^  from  EsMx: — By  Mr.  Bsll,  three  petitions 
from  Northumberland: — By  Mr.  Shaw,  three  from 
Dublin:— By  Lord  Ebbinoton,  three  from  Deronshixe: 
•—By  Mr.  Pbndartis,  seventeen  from  Cornwall:— By 
Mr.  Wm.  Cavbndish,  four  from  York:— By  Mr.  Eruis, 
four  from  Leicester : — By  Mr.  Abbuthhot,  from  Asb- 
burton: — By  Mr.  Saitdforo,  from  Piome,  Somerset- 
shire:— By  Sir  J.  Cottbbbll,  from  Hereford.  By  Bfr. 
O'CoNNBLL,  against  the  return  of  the  Member  for  the 
County  of  Louth.  By  the  same  hon.  Member,  fttm 
certain  Inhabitants  of  Armagh,  complaining  of  the  sitting 
Member  for  that  Borough,  and  praying  a  Repeal  of  that 
Act  of  George  Snd,  whidi  first  dispensed  with  the  law  re- 
quiring the  elected  and  the  electors  to  be  residents  of 
Boroughs  in  Ireland;  from  Debtors  in  the  Maxshalsee 
(Dublin),  complaining  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Laws; 
against  the  Returns,  from  Romney,  Armagh,  Hastings, 
and  Louth. 
The  Speaker  took  the  Chair  this  day  at  three  o^dock,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  regulation  with  respect  to  the  hour  of 
sitting  fcnr  the  despatdi  of  buaneas. 

Riots  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  O'Connell 
moved  for  a  Return  of  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  wounded  in  Ireland  in 
the  various  contests  with  the  police. 

Mr.  Doherty  said,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  such  return  could  be  made.  The 
number  of  killed  might  be  known,  but 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  wounded. 

Mr.  O^Connell  expressed  his  surprise 
to  find,  that  the  lives  of  the  people  were  of 
so  little  value  in  Ireland  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  results  of  the  contests  in  which  they 
were  sacrificed. 

Sir  H,  Harding e  said,  that  the  number 
of  killed  in  the  afirays,  between  tlie  con- 
stabulary force  armed  on  one  side,  and  the 
people  also  armed  on  the  other,  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  return  of  the  Coroner,  who 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  death ;  but  it 
must  be  known  to  every  man  that  no  ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  number  of  wounded. 
He  begged  at  the  same  time  to  express 
his  opinion,  that  the  constabulary  force 
was  most  efficient  as  a  body,  and  he 
believed,  most  sincerely,  that  to  their  good 
conduct  and  meritorious  exertions,  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ireland  was 
mainly  to  be  attributed. 

The  return  ordered,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
made. 

Parliamentary  Refoilm.]  Mr. 
0'  CoTincZ/ presented  a  Petition  from  Cocker- 
mouth,  praying  for  Reform,  and  declaring 
that  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Su£f- 
rage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot  were  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  The 
petitioners  also  said^  and  he  thought  their 
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words  prophetic,  that  rengeance  would 
speedily  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
lent  themselves  to  the  oppression  of  the 
people.  The  Oovemment  was  as  imbecile 
as  it  was  mischievous,  for  it  had  put  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
Sovereiffns  who  had  ever  sat  on  the  Throne, 
a  Speech  which  could  have  no  other  eHect 
than  to  make  him  disliked  by  his  subjects. 
What  else,  however,  could  they  expect 
when  there  was  insanity  at  the  helm  ?  He 
said  insanity,  and  he  was  justified  in  saying 
itt  because  the  Premier,  but  one  year 
befbre  his  elevation,  declared  that  he 
should  be  mad  if  he  thought  himself 
capable  of  filling  the  situation  of  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country.  He  had  since 
accepted  that  situation,  and,  therefore,  be 
(Mr.  O'Conneli)  felt  he  was  at  liberty  to 
say  that  insanity  ruled  over  the  destinies 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bsaumontf  although  one  of  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  liberty,  felt  himself 
called  on  to  protest  against  the  sentiments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  and  to 
deprecate  the  use  of  expressions  which 
he  considered  abominable,  and  language 
which  he  must  characterise  as  most  offen- 
sive. As  one  of  those  who  had  always 
proved  themselves  the  friends  of  liberty 
both  in  and  out  of  that  House,  he  depre- 
cated the  use  of  such  language ;  and  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  would  refrain  from  using 
it  in  future. 

Mr.  Arbvthnot  said,  that  if  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  thought  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Members  to 
express  that  opinion,  and  effect  their 
removal ;  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  Parliament 
to  take  any  notice  of  language  such  as 
that  now  addressed  to  them. 

Mr.  O^Connell  justified  the  expression 
he  had  used.  What  else  was  it  but  adopt- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington's  own  words  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont  repeated  his  hope  that 
the  hon.  Member  would,  for  the  future, 
preserve  a  greater  temperance. of  language, 
although  he  might  feel  as  strongly  as  he 
liked. 

Mr.  Croker  was  much  surprised,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  if  he  felt 
so  strongly  averse  from  the  language  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  had  not 
recorded  that  feeling  more  effectually,  by 
taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject when  that  Speech  was  under  its  con- 
pideratioii  the  other  m^hif  and  when  he 


had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
feelings  of^  the  Members  in  one  of  the 
most  numerous  assemblies  ever  congre- 
gated on  such  an  occasion.  He  prot^ited 
against  a  declaration  such  as  they  had 
heard  from  the  hon.  Member,  so  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  given  his  assent  to  an 
Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  which  he 
so  heavily  condemned.  He  did  not,  how* 
ever,  protest  so  much  against  the  language 
of  the  hon.  Member,  nor  was  he  disposed 
to  read  him  a  friendly  lecture,  like  the 
member  for  Northumberland  (Mr.  Beau- 
mont) ;  but  he  protested  against  such 
attacks  being  directed  against  the  members 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  not  one  of  the  persona 
attacked  in  the  Honse  to  reply  to  tibem. 

Mr.  Hothouse,  on  the  part  of  all  those 
who  dissented  from  the  terms  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  protested  on  his 
part  against  the  conclusion  of  the  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Admiralty,  that  they  or 
the  House  were  at  all  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  the  Speech,  because  they 
allowed  the  Address  to  pass  without  oppo- 
sition. Even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
had  expressly  declared  that  the  House  was 
not  pledged  to  the  terms  of  the  Speech, 
by  agreeing  to  the  formality  of  an  Address, 
He  believed,  indeed,  that  the  language  of 
that  Speech,  and  the  declaration  respect- 
ing Reform,  which  followed  it,  had  armed 
new  opponents  against  the  Ministry,  and 
that  many  of  the  greatest  friends  of  the 
Government  were  disposed  to  withdraw 
from  it  their  support.  What  confidence, 
indeed,  could  the  country  have  in  such 
a- Government?  What  could  be  expected 
from  a  Ministry  which  left  the  destinies 
of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  ? 
For  that  they  were  so  was  plain,  from  the 
admissions  made  in  that  House.  That 
hon.  Member  had  been  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  rebellion,  and  he 
had  replied  with  a  modesty,  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt  was 
perfectly  well  founded — '*  No,  1  did  not 
excite  the  people  to  rebellion  ;  I  prevented 
a  rebellion."  The  Government,  however, 
which  left  in  the  power  of  an  individual 
the  means  of  exciting  or  preventing  a 
rebellion  was  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  House  or  of  the  country.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Secretary  would 
learn  more  accurately  what  took  place  in 
the  House  before  he  again  reproved  hon. 
Members  for  mconsistency. 
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Mr.  O^Comnell  said,  that  to  far  from 
being  open  to  the  censure  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Secretary,  he  had 
actually  seconded  the  Amendment  to  the 
Address  moved  by  the  noble  member  for 
Woodstock. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  his  observations 
applied  not  to  the  fact  of  the  hon.  Member 
having  spoken  against  the  Address,  and 
seconded  the  Amendment,  of  which  he 
was  aware,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
ventured  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  that  Amendment. 

Mr.  John  Wood  said,  that  he  came  up 
to  town  with  a  strong  disposition  to  look 
with  favour  on  the  acts  of  the  Oovernment 
daring  the  present  crisis,  but  the  declara- 
tion respecting  reform  had  totally  changed 
his  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  had,  like  his  brother 
Minister,  Prince  Polignac,  issued  his 
Ordinances  against  Reform,  and  was 
determined  to  abide  the  issue,  in  spite  of 
the  opinions  of  the  people. 

The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Revenues  OT  Lancaster  and  Corn- 
wall.] Mr.  Harvey^  in  moving  for  a 
Return  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Crown  Lands,  and  an  Ac* 
count  of  the  number  of  Leases  granted. 
Fines  paid,  and  Sales  made,  whether 
privately  or  by  public  auction,  since  the 
year  1786,  begged  at  the  same  time  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whe- 
ther he  was  to  understand  that  the  an- 
noancement  in  hisMajesty's  Speech  respect- 
ing the  relinquishment  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  applied  to  those  of 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  his  Majesty's  resignation  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  did  not 
conprise  those  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster, 
because  those  of  Cornwall  never  became 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  unless  when 
there  was  no  Heir-apparent  of  the  Throne ; 
and  the  revenues  of  Lancaster  had  been, 
from  a  very  early  period,  subject  to  pecu- 
liar regulaticms,  totally  independent  of  its 
authority. 

The  Retam  ordered. 

Members  of  Parliament.]  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harvey  said,  he  had  a  Resolution  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  but  as  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  its  pur- 
port to  the  right  hon.' Gentleman  opposite 
(sir  B.  Feel),  he  sboutd  take  Wave  to 


propose  it  to  the  House,  and  leave  it  open 
to  any  objection,  on  the  subject  of  want 
of  notice,  which  might  be  made  against  it. 
The  Resolution  was  to  this  effect  :-^'<That 
every  Member  of  that  House  be  forthwith 
directed  to  make  a  return,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  of  the  number 
of  Voters  in  the  City  or  Borough  which  he 
represents,  and  whether  they  are  all 
partially,  or  in  what  proportion,  resident! 
of  the  place  he  represents— whether  he 
himself  holds  any  office,  civil,  military,  or 
otherwise — whether  there  are  any  and 
what  duties  attached  to  such  place  or 
office,  and  what  are  their  nature  and 
extent." 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  required  no  notice 
on  the  subject  of  such  a  Motion,  as  he  was 
at  once  prepared  to  give  it  a  decided 
negative* 

Mr.  Bemal  asked,  if  the  hon.  Member 
had  any  objection  to  divide  his  Motion  into 
parts.  If  not,  he  was  prepared  to  supp(»t 
the  latter  part  of  it,  although  he  could  not 
consent  to  entail  on  the  Members  of  that 
House  the  onerous  and  impracticable  task 
demanded  in  the  first  part. 

Colonel  Davies  also  observed,  that  the 
returning  officers  of  Boroughs  and  Cities 
were  the  only  persons  possessed  of  the 
information  which  the  hon.  Member  re- 
quired by  the  first  part  of  the  Motion.  In 
many  places  a  contest  had  not  taken  place 
for  years,  and  how,  in  such  a  case,  was 
the  Member  to  obtain  information  with 
respect  to  the  residency  or  number  of  the 
voters  ? 

Mr.  Harvey  withdrew  the  Motion,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  renew  it 
in  another  shape. 

Distress  of  the  Country — In- 
flammatory Language.}  Mr.  Kenyan 
wished,  before  the  House  went  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  to  put  a  question  to 
the  rightlion.  Secretary  of  State.  Ahhongh 
his  Majesty*s  Speech  abstained  from  all 
allusion  to  the  topic,  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  tb^ 
greatest  distress  throughout  the  country; 
a  distress,  indeed,  so  deep  and  extensive, 
that  unless  means  were  taken  to  mitigate 
it,  the  most  serious  and  alarming  conse* 
quences  might  ensue.  He  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman*s  intention  to  propose  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to 
take  the  oatieiM)  distress  into  coasideiv^ 
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tion,  and  to  endeavoiir  to  devise  some 
plan  for  its  alleviation.  It  was  a  subject 
which  demanded  the  immediate  notice  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  learn  what  steps  Ministers 
meant  to  take  respecting  it.  He  regretted 
to  see  a  passage  in  his  Msijesty's  Speech 
which  alluded  to  additional  coercive  mea- 
sures; and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  no 
such  measures  would  be  proposed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  answer  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
put  to  him.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  general  dis- 
tress of  the  country.  As  to  the  specific 
measures  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
intended  to  adopt,  he  hoped  that  their 
whole  policy  would  show  the  disposition 
which  they  entertained  to  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  although  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  now 
enumerate  the  precise  measures  that  they 
might  take.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Speech  alluded  to  measures  of 
coercion.  What  his  Majesty  stated  was, 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  existing  means 
which  the  law  and  the  constitution  had 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  expressed  his 
regpret  that  no  committee  to  take  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  into  consideration  was 
to  be  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  his  hope  that  some  hon.  Member 
would  step  forward  and  make  the  proposi- 
tion himself.  If,  however,  the  question 
were  not  taken  up  by  abler  hands,  he 
should  consider  it  his  indispensable  duty 
to  move  for  an  investigation  of  the  distress 
under  which  the  whole  country  was  suffer- 
ing, particularly  the  labouring  classes.  He 
should  not  do  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
were  he  not  to  take  this  step.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  not  simply  whether  they 
would  have  reformation  or  not — they  had 
to  choose  between  reformation  and  abso- 
lute perdition.  He  had  that  day  heard  of 
a  circumstance  which  proved  the  great 
falling-off  that  had  taken  place,  and  that 
was  inevitable,  in  the  receipts  of  the  reve- 
nue. In  one  district  in  which  the  assessed 
taxes  had  formerly  produced  10,000/., 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  600/.  Although 
it  was  his  present  intention  to  make  the 
motion  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he  would 
readily  give  way  to  any  hon.  Member 
better  qualified  for  the  undertaking;  and 
be  wasy  above  all^  particularly  anxious 


that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  labour 
by  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  a  moUcm 
of  that  kind  would  come  better  from  it 
than  from  any  individual  Member.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  to  which  he  sboald 
feel  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  houses  and  windows;  a  duty  wliich 
pressed  most  heavily  on  a  large  and  yalu- 
able  portion  of  the  conmiunity. 

Mr.  Stanley  requested  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wonld 
state  the  order  in  which  he  meant  to  take 
the  Estimates  in  the  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  said ' 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  regulariy 
through  them,  as  in  the  last  Session.  It 
was  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House 
the  propositions  respecting  the  Civil  List 
on  Friday  next,  so  that  the  Committee  of 
Supply  would  not  be  required  to  sit  until 
the  Monday  after. 

Mr.  Stanley  gave  notice,  that  on  Mon- 
day week,  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
the  Committee  of  Supply,  he  would  move 
certain  Resolutions  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  Parliament  and  the  country  had 
been  led  into  an  expenditure  of  600,000/. 
on  the  Rideau  Canal,  by  which  a  sum, 
to  that  amount,  might  be  in  future  saved 
to  the  country. 

Sir  John  Bourke  wished  to  say,  that  he 
differed  in  toto  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Waterford,  on  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  In 
the  part  of  Ireland  from  which  he  came, 
the  general  feeling  was  decidedly  against 
such  a  repeal ;  and  he  was  confident  that 
every  independent,  educated,  and  upright 
person  in  Ireland  was  equally  opposed  to 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  project. 
As  to  the  distress  which  existed  among  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  would,  he  believed, 
be  best  remedied  by  an  advance  of  money 
to  carry  on  public  works. 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  ? 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  before  the 
Speaker  left  the  Chair,  he  wished  to  in* 
form  hon.  Members  that  this  was  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  Commons  of  England, 
if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make,  or  any 
grievance  to  represent,  ought  to  make,  or 
represent  it.  If  their  constituents  had 
commissioned  them  for  any  such  purpose, 
now  was  their  time.  In  the  execution  of 
his  own  duty,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
requests  of  lus  constituents,  he  now  begged 
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to  ask  his  Majesty's  Goverament  whether 
— the  whole  country  loudly  demanding  a 
relief  from  taxation — the  Cabinet  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  that  subject,  as 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform?  What  he 
wanted  was,  an  unequivocal  answer — aye, 
or  no.  The  next  thing  to  having  a  re- 
quest g^nted,  was  to  put  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  made  out  of  the  misery  of 
suspense.  The  people  of  England  were 
at  present  looking  most  anxiously  for  the 
relief  which  they  expected  would  be 
aflforded  them ;  and  they  would  no  longer 
be  put  off,  as  they  had  been  heretofore,  by 

rniises  of  economy.  Before,  therefore, 
could  agree  to  vote  away  any  of  the 
public  money,  he  must  ask  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  if  it  was  their  intention  to  alle- 
Yiate.the  burthen  of  taxation  which  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  the  country ;  or  if  they  were 
])repared  to  propose  such  a  change  in  the 
present  system  of  taction  as  would  remove 
the  severity  of  the  burden  from  the  in- 
dustrious to  other  classes.  As  to  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  ask  Ministers  what  their  intention  was 
m  that  respect,  afler  the  declaration  which 
had  been  made  elsewhere,  that  the  present 
system  of  representation  was  not  only 
good,  but  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  He  believed  that  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  had 
declared  at  Manchester  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  retain  their  places,  except  while 
they  were  found  to  act  in  conformity  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  When,  there- 
fore, they  found  that  they  were  not  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
he  trusted  that  they  would  redeem  that 
pledge.  He  hoped  that  the  people  would 
show  their  wishes  by  petitions  to  that 
House,  and  by  all  other  legal  means.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  people  would 
use  no  other  but  legal  means.  If  he 
could  make  his  voice  heard  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  he  would 
exclaim  to  the  people,  "  If  you  wish  to 
obtain  your  rights,  and  to  benefit  the 
country,  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence." 
From  the  use  of  all  legal  means  of  obtain- 
ing their  object,  the  people  ought  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  dissuaded.  There 
wto,  unfortunately,  in  this  country,  a 
number  of  very  ignorant,  though  perhaps 
Well-meaning  men,  who,  being  alarmed 
themselves,  endeavour  to  disseminate  their 
terrors,  and  who,  wishing  to  sustain  the 


present  system  under  all  circumstances, 
depicted  to  others  the  evils  and  devasta- 
tion to  which  they  might  be  subject  if  they 
departed  from  it ;  as  if  any  change  must 
necessarily  lead  to  occurrences  similar  to 
those  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
countries.  He  implored  every  real  friend 
to  his  country  to  act  himself,  and  to  use 
all  the  influence  which  he  might  possess 
over  others  to  induce  them  to  act,  in  for- 
warding the  great  object  of  relieving  the 
people  by  all  lawful  means;  by  petition 
and  remonstrance,  couched  in  bold  but 
proper  language.  There  were  in  that  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  so  many 
individuals  who  were  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system,  because  it 
worked  well  as  it  respected  them,  that  they 
adopted  every  possible  means  of  insuring 
its  continuance.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  these  place-holders  should  say  to 
those  over  whom  they  possessed  any 
influence,  *'  Don't  go  to  this  meeting,  or 
that  assembly ;  Don't  sign  such  a  petition ; 
Don't  join  in  such  a  remonstrance."  That, 
however,  was  not  the  advice  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  people  by  persons  who 
were  not  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  abuses.  When  he  considered 
of  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
shown  himself  capable  in  other  situations, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  astonished  at  his 
present  conduct.  He  must  have  received 
nis  political  impressions  from  other 
countries.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  must 
have  pressed  their  opinions  upon  him. 
However,  let  his  Majesty's  Ministers  now 
declare  whether  or  not  they  intended  to 
propose  the  reduction  of  the  public  bur- 
thens; aye,  or  no.  He  should  be  satisfied 
with  either  answer.  But  he  wished  un- 
equivocally now  to  know  what  steps  they 
intended  to  take,  and  he  would  state  why. 
He  confessed  he  had  looked  to  them  with 
hope  and  expectation.  He  spoke  of  it 
with  regret ;  but  weak  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  the  dupe  of  the  expressions  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  former 
Session.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site had  declared  in  the  last  week  of  the 
last  Parliament,  in  answer  to  some  very 
strong  and  pertinent  obsyvations  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  York- 
shire, that  he  might  rest  perfectly  satisfied 
as  to  the  measures  which  his  colleagues 
and  himself  meant  to  pursue;  for  that 
they  should  call  on  the  people  for  support. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  mean  to  say  that  the  people 
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of  England  did  not  want  reform — that 
they  did  not  want  reduction  of  taxation, 
or  that  they  did  want  any  interference  in 
the  afiairB  of  Belgium?  After  that  decla- 
ration, he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  hoped  that  he 
should  hear  in  his  Majesty's  Speech  some 
expression  of  due  consideration  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  Those  sufferings 
were  gr^at;.  but  they  were  wholly  disre- 
garded ;  they  were  set  at  nought.  There 
was  not  even  a  paragraph  in  reference  to 
them  in  his  Majesty's  Speech.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  some  "very  insidious 
designs  were  on  foot.  So  much  confi- 
dence had  he  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  community,  that 
he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  belief  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent,  that  the  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed  there 
were  not  the  work  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  was  well  founded.  When  he 
coupled  this  with  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  noble  Duke  [hud  laugnteTf  and  cries 
of  heaVf  hear  I] — Perhaps  he  was  wrong 
in  using  the  word  **  other."  But  he  really 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  those  who  were  so 
easily  led  to  laugh  at  a  lapse  of  that  kind ; 
but  who  would,  perhaps,  let  a  good  joke 
pass  unnoticed.  He  really  lamented  to 
see,  on  all  occasions,  however  serious,  such 
a  levity  of  manner  in  the  House.  It 
could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fires 
in  Kent.  All  these  things,  however,  were 
making  a  deep  impression  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  behoved  his  Majesty's 
Government,  if  there  were  any  moans  of 
remedying  the  evil,  to  use  them.  He  now 
begged  to  put  the  question  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  what  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment meant  to  do  ?  He  had  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
yesterday,  which  he  had  not  had  the 
courtesy  to  answer.  He  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  answer  his 
present  question  ;  and  that  the  answer 
would  be,  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  by  reducing  the 
burthen  of  taxation. 

Sir  Robert  P^d  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
should  charge  him  with  want  of  courtesy, 
in  not  answering  his  question  yesterday. 
What  he  had  understood  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  say  yesterday  was,  that  he  would 
put  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  this  day,  a 
question  aa  to  the  probability  of  the  occur- 


rence of  war.  He  had  intended,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  this  day  repeated  his 
question,  to  have  answered — that  a  perfect 
confidence  might  be  entertained  that  the 
same  motives  which  had  hitherto  induced 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  pursue  a 
pacific  policy,  would  continue ;  and  that 
his  Majesty  s  Government  would  make 
every  possible  effort,  consistently,  of  course, 
with  the  honour  and  permanent  interests  of 
England,  to  maintain  peace  with  the  whole 
world.  His  Majesty's  Goyernment  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  general  tranquillity.  His  Majesty,  in 
his  Speech  from  the  Throne,  declared  that 
'^  the  assurances  of  a  friendly  disposition 
which  he  continued  to  receire  from  all 
foreign  Powers,  justified  the  expectation 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for 
his  people  the  blessings  of  peace."  It 
was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  with 
his  duty,  to  say  more  on  the  subject  than, 
that  since  that  declaration  from  the  Throne, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  change  or  dimi* 
nish  the  expectation  which  his  Majesty 
had  been  induced  to  entertain,  "  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his 
people  the  blessings  of  peace."  Thehon. 
member  for  Middlesex  now  asked,  and 
required  a  positive  and  decisive  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intended  to  propose  any  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  ?  He  was  confident,  that 
on  reflection,  the  hon.  Gentleman's  experi- 
ence would  show  him  that  the  question  was 
a  very  improper  one.  He  must  certainly 
decline  giving  any  answer  to  the  question, 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  But 
suppose  he  were  to  answer  the  question 
affirmatively,  did  not  the  hon.  Member 
well  know  that  such  an  answer  must  be 
followed  up  at  once  by  enumerating  the 
specific  objects  to  which  the  intended 
reduction  was  to  be  applied?  No  in- 
ference whatever  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
his  declining  to  answer  the  question,  ex- 
cept that  to  do  so  would  be  inconvenient 
to  the  public.  He  appealed  to  every 
Member,  of  parliamentary  experience,  if 
anything  could  be  more  prejudicial  than 
for  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  Session,  to  give  any 
answer  to  such  a  question  as  that  whicn 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  put  to  him  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  some  pledge 
which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given  last 
Session  of  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  defer  to  public  opinion. 
What  he  had  stated  last  Session  was  this 
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fact: — that  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  made  such  an  extensive  reduction  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  no 
administration  could  rely  upon  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  office  unless  they  felt 
themselves  supported  by  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  and  the  country.  But  the hon. 
Gentleman  must  not  conclude  from  that 
declaration  that  any  vulgar  or  common 
opinion,  though  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  would  at  all  influence  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  joined  in  the  vulgar  imputation 
on  public  men  that  they  were  unduly 
influenced  by  their  wish  to  retain  the  paltry 
emoluments  of  office;  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  caution  the  people  against 
listening  to  the  advice  of  such  persons 
because  they  were  interested  in  giving 
that  advice;  he  knew  not  by  what  test  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  insinuations,  but  he  knew 
that  they  were  most  uncharitable,  and  moit 
unjust.  The  only  considerations  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  in  contem- 
plation were,  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  their  permanent  interest.  The  people 
must  judge  of  their  motives  by  their 
measures.  If  the  House  and  the  country 
suspected  the  motives  and  condemned  the 
measures  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  no 
inherent  power  or  influence  they  possessed 
could  maintain  them  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. When  the  hon.  Gentleman 
talked  of  the  proceedings  of  misguided 
men,  he  would  ask  him  if  the  language 
which  had  been  used  in  that  House  by 
himself,  now  the  representative  of  the 
metropolitan  county,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, possessed  of  a  degree  of  importance 
greater  than  he  had  before  enjoyed;  he 
would  ask  him  whether  the  language  which 
he  had  used  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
excitement  and  inflammation  ?  When  the 
hon.  Member  characterised  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  without  excep- 
tion, as  being  in  a  starving  condition — as 
reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  famine;  or 
when  he  declared  that  unless  certain 
measures  were  adopted,  the  day  of  ven- 
geance would  come,  might  not  the  excite- 
ment and  inflammation  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  lamented  be  unintentionally 
aggravated  by  the  unguarded  language  he 
employed  ? 

Colonel  Davies  protested  against  the 
practice  of  taunting  hon.  Members,  when 
they  remonstrated  against  the  measures  of 


Government,  with  a  dispoaition  to  inflame 
and  excite  the  people.  He  had  navtr 
heard  from  his  hon.  friend  any  expression! 
which  justified  such  taunts.  What  his 
hon.  fnend  had  said  the  other  evening  had 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained, 
although  it  might  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  undue  impression  on  the  House, 
to  state  his  own  version  of  the  matter. 
When  his  hon.  friend  talked  of  interested 
persons,  he  did  not  allude  to  such  persons 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  to  un- 
derlings, to  tax-gatherers  and  others,  who 
were,  of  course,  all  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system.  It  was  to 
such  persons  that  his  hon.  friend  alluded  | 
not  to  such  persons  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  would  do  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  believe  he  was  influenced  by  any  love 
of  paltry  emolument  or  of  place.  He  had 
already  shown  that  he  was  superior  to  any 
such  miserable  considerations.  But  that 
had  no  influence  on  his  opinion  of  the 
public  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  would  say,  that  if  they 
were  not  the  most  discreet  and  clever 
of  Ministers,  they  were  as  bold  as  any  that 
ever  existed ;  not  even  excepting  Prince 
Polignac.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  resist  every 
species  of  reform.  He  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  tell  the  House  of  Lords  that  **  if  he 
were  to  form  a  Legislature,  he  would  create 
one — not  equal  in  excellence  to  the  pre- 
sent, for  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  do — but  something  as  nearly  of 
the  same  description  as  possible."  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  not  to  be  behind -hand 
with  his  noble  colleague,  had  told  them 
that  evening,  forsooth,  that  his  Majesty's 
Grovernment  were  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  had  any  intention  of  reducing  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  If  personssuHer- 
ing  distress  felt  disaffection,  whose  fhult 
was  it  ?  Was  it  not  the  fault  of  those 
who  drove  them  into  cherishing  that  fed- 
ingi  by  resisting  the  signs  of  the  times  t 
The  best  friends  of  the  Ministers  were 
those  who  told  them  the  real  condition  of 
the  country;  their  wont  enemies  were 
those  who  blinded  themfo  that  condition. 
Was  it  possible  that  on  so  important  a 
subject  as  the  reduction  of  taxation,  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  been  able, 
in  the  course  of  so  many  months,  to  come 
to  a  decision ?  If  any  resolution  had  been 
formed^  why  not  answer  his  hon.  friend's 
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citement  which  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and 
from  the  apprehension  which  prevailed  on 
the  oiher.  He  was  sorry,  however,  to  be 
compelled  to  observe,  that  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  that  evening  was  calcu- 
lated to  increase  it  materially. 

Lord  Howick  complained,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington  had  read  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  a  most 
unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  lecture  on 
the  exaggerations  which  were  abroad,  and 
of  which  his  hon.  friend  was  perfectly 
guiltless.  He  contended  that  the  exagge- 
ration prevalent  out  of  doors  was  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  any  hon.  Member,  who 
calmly  and  dispassionately  stated  within 
the  House  the  real  grievances  of  the  people. 
The  language  which  had  been  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  both  on  the 
present  and  on  a  former  night,  was  per- 
fectly justifiable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  say,  that  it  was  resisted  only 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  present  abuses.  By  abuses  he 
did  not  mean  the  high  and  extravagant 
salaries  merely  which  were  paid  to  some 
public  officers,  but  the  influence  and  pa- 
tronage which  were  in  the  gift  of  some  of 
them,  and  quite  as  valuable,  if  not  more 
so,  than  money.  He  must  also  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  declarations 
contained  in  the  King's  Speech  respecting 
Belgium,  and  avow  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  explanations  which  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  that  night  given  respecting 
what  he  called  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  British  Government. 

Sir  R,  Peel  repeated  his  former  decla- 
ration, that  our  interference  with  the 
Netherlands  was  not  made  with  a  view  of 
exciting,  but  of  preventing,  war.  His 
Majesty  had  declared  in  his  Speech,  that 
he  entertained  the  expectation  that  he 
should  be  able  to  preserve  for  his  people 
the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  he  had  Already 
assured  the  House — and  he  would  repeat 
the  assurance — that  nothing  had  occurred 
since  the  delivery  of  that  Speech  which  in- 
duced him  to  think  that  that  expectation 
would  be  disappointed.  In  reply  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wor- 
cester, which,  he  said,  proceeded  through- 
out upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he 
had  accused  the  Gentlemen  opposite  of 
throwing  firebrands  among  the  people,  he 
should  only  say,  that  he  had  made  no  such 
accusation.  On  a  former  evening  he  had 
used  the  word  *'  intentionally/'  where  he 


intended  to  have  said  '*  uninteiition« 
ally."  On  the  present  occasion  he  had 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  word  **  un- 
intentionally,*' when  ha  nid  that  an  bon* 
Member  was  using  language  which  was 
calculated — unintentionally  on  his  part-— 
to  create  great  excitement  and  inflamma- 
tion among  the  people.  He  repeated  hit 
assertion  that  such  language  had  been 
used.  He  asked  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  truth  to  call  the  people  of  England  a 
starving  population  ?  There  might  be 
partial  distress  in  the  country ;  some 
distress  there  always  must  be,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things ;  but  it  was  a  grots 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  people  of 
England  were  starving.  He  acquitted 
the  hon.  Member,  as  freely  as  the  hon. 
Member  acquitted  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  all  intention  to  do  mischief;  but  when 
he  said,  that,  inhisopinion,  theGtovemment 
ought  to  be  displaced,  there  was  a  better 
and  a  milder  way  of  saying  it  than  by 
using  such  a  phrase  as  *^  the  day  of 
vengeance  will  come.**  When  the  hon. 
Member  was  talking  of  a  misguided  and 
easily  excited  people,  it  was  better  to  avoid 
using  such  language. 

Mr.  Laboucher§  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman a  question.  Had  any  report  been 
received  from  the  commission  appointed 
last  Session  to  inquire  into  the  fiuancesand 
expenditure  of  the  Colonies  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  commissioners  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  work,  though  they  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  it.  The  result  of 
their  labours  would,  however,  be  shortly 
placed  before  the  public. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  Sir  A.  Grant,  Chairman. 

Supply. — Recrimivation.]  The  pa- 
ragraph in  the  King's  Speech  relative  to 
the  Estimates  having  been  read, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
that  a  Supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  though  he  had  re- 
frained from  opposing  the  motion  for  the 
Speaker's  Icaviogthe  Chair,  it  had  not  been 
because  he  was  satisfied  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
That  statement  had  not  convinced  him  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  go  to 
war.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  not 
told  them  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
for    this  country  to    have    recourae  to 
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Middlesex,  was  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
great  ofHces  of  State  should  be  without 
emolument,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
monopolized  by  men  of  large  fortune, — a 
practice  most  injurious  in  a  mixed  demo- 
cracy like  our  own — the  present  system 
of  allowing  individuals  who  received  sala- 
ries for  filling  efficient  situations  under 
the  Crown,  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
The  assertions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  on  this  subject  might  surprise 
those  Gentlemen  who  were  new  Members 
of  the  House,  but  they  would  produce  no 
effect  upon  those  who,  like  him,  had  sat 
for  five-and -twenty  years  in  Parliament, 
and  had  witnessed  the  great  reductions 
which  had  been  made  of  late  years  in  all 
our  establishments.  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  say,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
great  officers  of  State  were  at  all  over-paid. 
If  they  were,  let  his  hon.  friend,  when  the 
estimates  came  before  the  House,  point 
out  where  the  over-payment  was  ;  and  he 
thought  that  he  might  appeal  to  his  own 
past  conduct  in  Parliament  to  show  that  he 
should  not  be  backward  in  concurring  in 
any  reduction  which  could  be  fairly,  and 
properly,  and  safely  made.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  which,  in 
spite  of  theexemplary  moderation  exhibited 
by  the  Majority  of  the  nation,  was  still  a 
little  excited,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
public  men  to  make  use  of  inflammatory 
language,  to  promote  a  state  of  things 
which,  if  it  arrived,  would  be  productive 
of  as  much  injury  to  themselves  as  it 
would  be  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
a  placard  which  he  had  seen  posted  up 
that  day,  he  saw  it  stated,  that  out  of  the 
public  money  the  Earl  of  Eldon  received 
50,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Hume, — Does  that  originate  with 
me  ?     If  not,  why  mention  it  ? 

Mr.  Baring — "  My  hon.  friend  does  me 
gross  injustice  when  he  supposes  that  I 
am  going  to  make  my  speech  entirely 
about  him.  I  was  mentioning  an  exagge- 
rated statement  which  I  had  seen  in  a 
placard  out  of  doors,  and  was  proceeding 
to  correct  it.  My  hon.  friend  gets  up  to 
correct  and  stop  me,  but  I  never  knew  him 
get  up  to  remove  an  exaggeration,  though 
I  hold  it  to  be  as  much  the  duty  of  a  public 
roan  to  remove  exaggerations  as  it  is  to 
detail  fairly  the  real  grievances  of  his 
country.  But  to  proceed.  I  saw  in  that 
same  placard  a  list  of  other  exaggerations, 
equally  unfounded  with  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Of  that  noble  Lord,  in  his 
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political  character  at  least,  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  I  never  have  been  an  admirer: 
but  yet  I  think  it  only  common  justice  to 
state,  that  that  noble  Lord  receives  no  more 
than  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  as  a  re- 
tiring Chancellor ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  man,  who  recollects  the  laborious 
services  of  Lord  Eldon  for  so  many  years, 
as  a  Judge,  will  say  that  such  a  retiring 
pension  is  too  much.  If  it  be,  let  it  be 
brought  fairly  under  our  consideration, 
and  not  made  the  subject  of  the  most  un- 
founded exaggeration."  Mr.  Baring  then 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  such  exaggerations  without  being 
sensible  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
made.  Knowing  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  good  for  nothing 
if  they  did  not  follow  up  the  opinions  of 
those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
out  of  doors,  who,  from  the  general  spread 
of  education,  were  able  to  judge  of  them, 
their  proceedings,  and  their  merits,  he 
would  proclaim  at  once  the  idleness  of  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  from  them  anything 
which  had  a  tendency  to  display  the  mode 
of  expending  the  public  money  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  would  proclaim,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  duty  of  public  men 
showing  up  and  disavowing  the  exaggera- 
tions which  were  abroad  on  such  a  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  as  to  his  intention  to  repeal  any 
taxes,  he  would  only  say,  that  the  best 
course  which  the  House  could  adopt  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  that  of  going  into  the 
Committer  of  Supply,  and  there  performing 
the  business  of  the  public.  If  in  that  com- 
mittee the  Minister  should  propose  any 
grant  which  hon.  Gentlemen  might  deem 
improper,  then  would  be  the  time,  and 
there  would  be  the  place,  for  objecting 
to  it.  Let  hon.  Gentlemen,  therefore, 
consider  in  the  first  place,  whether 
it  were  practicable  to  reduce  the  sup- 
plies ;  for  if  such  a  scheme  were  practic- 
able, then  they  might  prdperly  Uiink  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  taxation.  In  con- 
clusion, he  admitted  that  distress  of  some 
kind  must  always  be  found  in  a  large 
manufacturing  country  like  our  own,  but 
he  denied  that  at  present  it  was  anything 
like  that  which  had  generally  prevailed  in 
the  country  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  peace.  It  was  a  gross  exaggeration  ta 
describe  the  English  as  a  starving  people. 
Any  difficulty  by  which  the  country  was 
affected  at  present,  had  arisen  from  the  ex- 
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citement  which  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and 
from  the  apprehension  which  prevailed  on 
the  other.  He  was  sorry,  however,  to  be 
compelled  to  observe,  that  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  that  evening  was  calcu- 
lated to  increase  it  materially. 

Lord  Hawick  complained,  that  the  hon, 
member  for  Cailington  had  read  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  a  most 
unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  lecture  on 
the  exaggerations  which  were  abroad,  and 
of  which  his  hon.  friend  was  perfectly 
guiltless.  He  contended  that  the  exagge- 
ration prevalent  out  of  doors  was  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  any  hon.  Member,  who 
calmly  and  dispassionately  stated  within 
the  House  the  real  grievances  of  the  people. 
The  language  which  had  been  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  both  on  the 
present  and  on  a  former  night,  was  per- 
fectly justifiable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  say,  that  it  was  resisted  only 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  present  abuses.  By  abuses  he 
did  not  mean  the  high  and  extravagant 
salaries  merely  which  were  paid  to  some 
public  officers,  but  the  influence  and  pa- 
tronage whicli  were  in  the  gift  of  some  of 
them,  and  quite  as  valuable,  if  not  more 
so,  than  money.  He  must  also  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  declarations 
contained  in  the  King's  Speech  respecting 
Belgium,  and  avow  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  explanations  which  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  that  night  given  respecting 
what  he  called  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  British  Government. 

Sir  R,  Peel  repeated  his  former  decla- 
ration, that  our  interference  with  the 
Netherlands  was  not  made  with  a  view  of 
exciting,  but  of  preventing,  war.  His 
Majesty  had  declared  in  his  Speech,  that 
he  entertained  the  expectation  that  he 
should  be  able  to  preserve  for  his  people 
the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  he  had  Already 
assured  the  House — and  he  would  repeat 
the  assurance — that  nothing  had  occurred 
since  the  delivery  of  that  Speech  which  in- 
duced him  to  think  that  that  expectation 
would  be  disappointed.  In  reply  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wor- 
cester, which,  he  said,  proceeded  through- 
out upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he 
had  accused  the  Gentlemen  opposite  of 
throwing  firebrands  among  the  people,  he 
should  only  say,  that  he  had  made  no  such 
accusation.  On  a  former  evening  he  had 
used  the  word  *'  intentionally/'  where  he 


intended  to  have  said  '^  unintention* 
ally."  On  the  present  occasion  he  had 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  word ''  un- 
intentionally/' when  be  aaid  that  an  bon. 
Member  was  using  language  which  was 
calculated — unintentionally  on  hia  pait-^ 
to  create  great  excitement  and  inflamma- 
tion among  the  people.  He  repeated  hii 
assertion  that  such  language  had  been 
used.  He  asked  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  truth  to  call  the  people  of  England  a 
starving  population?  There  might  be 
partial  distress  in  the  country;  aome 
distress  there  always  must  be,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things ;  but  it  was  a  grots 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  people  of 
England  were  starving.  He  acquitted 
the  hon.  Member,  as  freely  as  the  hon. 
Member  acquitted  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  all  intention  to  do  mischief;  but  when 
he  said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  theQovemment 
ought  to  be  displaced,  there  was  a  better 
and  a  milder  way  of  saying  it  than  by 
using  such  a  phrase  as  '*  the  day  of 
vengeance  will  come."  When  the  hoo. 
Member  was  talking  of  a  misguided  and 
easily  excited  people,  it  was  better  to  avoid 
usin?  such  language. 

Mt.  Labouchere  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman a  question.  Had  any  report  been 
received  from  the  commission  appointed 
last  Session  to  inquire  into  the  finances  and 
expenditure  of  the  Colonies  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excfiequer  said, 
that  the  commissioners  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  work,  though  they  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  it.  The  result  of 
their  labours  would,  however,  be  shortly 
placed  before  the  public. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  Sir  A.  Grant,  Chairman. 

SuppLT. — Recrimikation.]  The  pa- 
ragraph in  the  King's  Speech  relative  to 
the  Estimates  having  been  read, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
that  a  Supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  though  he  had  re- 
frained from  opposing  the  motion  for  the 
Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair,  it  had  not  been 
because  he  was  satis6ed  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
That  statement  had  not  convinced  him  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  go  to 
war.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  not 
told  them  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
for    this  country  to   have    reconne  to 
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arms.  With  regard  to  the  observations 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had 
thought  proper  to  apply  to  him,  he 
must  say,  ne  considered  that  he  had  great 
reason  to  complain  of  them.  Much  more 
reason  had  he  to  complain  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Callington  (Mr. 
Baring).  That  hon.  Member  had  charged 
him  with  making  exaggerated  statements. 
What  were  those  statements  ?  When  had 
he  made  such  ?  Why  did  not  the  hon. 
Member  point  them  out  ?  He  complained, 
too,  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  having 
raked  up  an  expression  which  he  had  used 
in  the  warmth  of  debate  the  other  night, 
or  rather  morning  (for  it  was  past  two 
o'clock,  he  believed),  which  expression 
he  had  immediately  explained.  Was  this 
the  liberality  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  ? 
But  this  was  the  way  in  which  it  was 
sought  to.  blind  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, to  the  importance  and  the  necessity 
of  the  main  question, — which  question 
was,  whether  there  should  or  should  not 
be  a  reduction  of  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple. Had  he  ever  made,  and  been  obliged 
afterwards  to  recant,  such  exaggerated 
statements  as  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington made  respecting  the  Bishop  of 
London  one  night  last  Session,  which  he 
came  down  and  recanted  the  next  night  ? 
If  he  had  ever  made  exaggerated  state- 
ments, and  he  had  been  told  of  having 
done  so,  he  had  always  explained  his 
error,  as  he  always  should  be  happy 
to  do  for  the  future ;  but,  he  repeated,  he 
had  never  been  guilty  of  such  exaggerations 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Callington  had, 
and  that  hon.  Member,  therefore,  had  no 
right  to  charge  him  with  making  exag- 
gerated statements,  and  not  explaining 
them.  He  would  say,  that  to  misrepresent 
him  in  this  manner  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce dangerous  consequences.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  this  misrepresentation 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  be- 
cause, generally,  when  that  hon.  Member 
spoke  upon  any  question,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
was  alwavs  in  doubt,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hon.  Member's  speech,  which  way  the 
hon.  Member  had  meant  to  argue,  and  on 
which  side  he  meant  to  vote.  He  called 
upon  the  hon.  member  for  Callington  to 
state  what  he  had  ever  said  that  was 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people?  Surely  the  hon.  Member  could 
not  have  been  in  the  House  when  he  had 
spoken,  for  he  had  then  solemnly  depre- 
cated all  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of 


the  people,  and  had  declared  that  such 
acts  were  calculated,  not  to  advance  their 
interests,  but  to  furnish  new  grounds  for 
disregarding  their  wishes.  Was  it  a  fit 
return  for  that  to  hold  him  up  as  an  in- 
cendiary ?  But  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington had  not  only  complained  of  his 
exaggerating  the  distress  of  the  country, 
but  had  almost  declared  that  there  was  no 
distress  at  all  among  the  people.  The 
hon.  Member  had  certainly  said,  that  the 
country  was  better  off  now  than  it  had 
ever  been  before  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  this  was  about  the  most  incor- 
rect statement  that  could  be  made.  It 
might,  however,  be  very  well  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington,  with  a  good  rent- 
roll,  and  no  want  of  money  right  and  left, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  not  much  dis- 
tress m  the  country.  But  his  complaint 
was,  that  words  had  been  put  into  his 
mouth  which  he  never  used,  and  that  the 
proceedings  in  former  debates  had  been 
this  evening  revived  for  the  purpose  of 
censuring  him.  llie  rules  of  the  House 
forbade  this  practice,  and  therefore  the 
right  hon«  Secretary  had  been  disorderly 
and  irregular.  So,  also,  had  the  hon. 
member  for  Callington  been,  in  alluding  to 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  night ;  and 
when  he  alluded  to  any  thing  that  had 
fallen  from  him  that  evening,  he  challenged 
the  hon.  Member  to  point  out  the  expres- 
sions which  were  calculated  to  inflame  the 
people.  He  had  been  misrepresented  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  The  other  night, 
the  hon.  Alderman  (Mr.  Aid.  Waithman) 
below  him,  having  got  *'  a  bee  in  his  bon« 
net,"  incorrectly  attributed  to  him  what 
he  had  never  said,  [Cries  of^^  Qv,€stiony'\ 
Now,  if  during  this  Session  he  ever 
heard  that  word  ••  Question"  called,  for 
the  purpose  of  interrupting  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  debate,  he  gave  fair  warning  that 
he  would  move  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  Chair,  and  if  only  a  few  Members 
would  stand  by  him,  he  would  put  a  stop 
to  that  indecent  custom.  Nothing  could 
be  more  indecent  and  unbecoming  than 
for  a  set  of  men,  who  were  utterly  unworthy 
of  places  in  the  House,  to  come  down 
there  [Cries of  ^^  hear,  hear!"]  yes,  pardon 
him,  their  conduct  justified  him  in  calling 
them  **  unworthy,"  —to  come  down  there 
to  interrupt  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  cry  came 
from  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Ad- 
miralty, but  he  had  well  remarked  the 
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corner  from  which  the  cry  of  "  Question" 
constaDtly  came,  and  he  was  determined, 
if  the  practice  were  persevered  in,  to  bring 
the  persons  guilty  of  it  before  the  Speaker 
by  complaint.  Yes,  he  would.  Let  them 
stay  away  if  they  pleased  :  he  did  not  wish 
for  their  presence  :  but  if  they  did  come, 
let  them  conduct  themselves  like  grave 
senators.  The  hon.  member  for  Callington 
had  told  them  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  Members  of  Parliament  being  influenced 
by  money,  places^  pensions,  or  sinecures. 
Good  God !  Where  had  the  hon.  member 
for  Callington  lived  all  his  life  ?  If  the 
bon.. Member  thought  that  the  system  was 
all  right,  let  him  change  his  place  in  the 
House ;  let  him  take  his  situation  behind 
the  Treasury  bench ;  but  let  them  not 
have  an  enemy  in  their  own  quarters,  and 
in  their  own  camp.  He  did  not  like  a 
snake  in  the  grass.  As  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Secretavy  had  said  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  had  only  to  remind  the  House, 
that  in  what  he  had  said  about  clinging  to 
the  emoluments  of  office,  he  had  not  made 
any  allusion  to  the  bench  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  sat.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that  there  were  at- 
tached to  office,  rank,  and  power,  and 
influence,  which  might  make  an  impression 
on  those  who  did  not  care  for  the  emolu- 
ments of  office.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  any  longer,  and,  after  the  unfair 
attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  him,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that  he 
had  taken  up  time  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  if,  in  addressing 
the  House,  he  had  ever  assumed  a  tone  or 
appearance  which  savoured  of  presump- 
tion or  arrogance,  no  man  could  be  more 
ashamed  of  such  indecorum — no  man  more 
anxious  to  apologize  for  it — than  himself. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  he  had  never  so 
far  forgotten  himself, — that  he  had  never 
been  so  insensible  to  the  respect  which  was 
due  from  him  to  the  House.  If,  however, 
such  impropriety  of  conduct  could  be 
fairly  charged  against  him,  still  a  lecture 
upon  such  a  subject  could  not  possibly 
have  come  from  a  more  unfit  person  than 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  From 
the  manner  in  which  that  hon.  Member 
thought  proper  to  address  the  House,  a 
stranger  might  suppose  that  there  was  no 
Representative  of  the  people  in  it  but  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex, — no  one  who 
understood  the  affairs  of  Government  but 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  privi- 


leged to  dictate,  on  all  occasions,  and  that, 
too,  not  in  the  most  becoming  language, 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  Members  who  com- 
posed this  branch  of  the  Legislature.  He, 
however,  could  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  that  however  unreasonable 
it  might  appear  to  him,  he  should  insist 
upon  his  right  of  forming  his  own  opinion 
of  the  measures  that  might  be  submitted 
to  the  House.  If  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed, as  he  frequently  had,  measures  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  country,  he  should 
continue  to  support  him ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  proposed,  as  also  he  fre- 
quently had,  measures  of  a  contrary  cha- 
racter, he  should  still  feel  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  him,  however  the  hon.  Member 
might  be  displeased  with  those  who  did 
not  happen  to  view  every  thing  in  the  same 
light  as  himself.  Let  him  also  assure 
the  hon.. Member,  that  he  should  not  ask 
his  advice  as  to  his  parliamentary  conduct, 
nor  allow  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  as  to  the  place  in  the  House 
he  should  occupy.  He  would  not  take 
the  hon.  Member  as  a  guide,  nor  submit  to 
him  as  a  dictator.  The  hon.  Member 
asked,  of  what  exaggeration  he  had  been 
guilty  ?  To  this  he  replied,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  speech 
was  exaggeration,  and  that  it  had  a  most 
inflammatory  tendency.  This,  he  thought, 
must,  to  the  majority  of  the  House,  be  as 
manifest  as  that,  since  the  hon.  Member 
had  appeared  in  his  new  character,  he  had 
displayed  himself,  not  as  a  debater,  but  as 
a  dictator.  But  the  hon.  Member  insisted 
upon  an  instance  of  the  exaggeration 
charged  against  him.  If  it  were  worth 
while  detaining  the  House  with  a  repetition 
of  the  hon.  Member's  statements,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  give  several  instances ; 
but  this  was  not  worth  while,  and  be  would 
content  himself,  therefore,  with  one  in- 
stance. The  hon.  Member  had  represented 
that  Members  of  that  House,  in  voting 
money,  were  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
supporting  corrupt  institutions,  and  of 
feeding  placemen  and  sinecurists.  This 
was  a  misrepresentation,  and  one  that  was 
calculated  to  excite  inflammation  out  of 
doors.  If.one-half,  nay,  if  one-tenth-— of 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Member  were  true, 
the  Government  of  the  country  would  be 
an  Augean  stable,  that  would  not  only  re- 
quire to  be  cleansed  forthwith,  but  which 
would  justify  almost  any  measures  that 
might  be  directed  towards  that  object. 
These  exaggerations  and  mis-statements, — 
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this  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  who  ought 
not  to  be  insensible  of  the  consequences 
they  were  calculated  to  produce, — made 
others  who  were  more  prudent,  but  not 
less  ardent  lovers  of  freedom  than  them- 
selves, pause  before  they  concurred  in 
reforms  to  which  there  would  otherwise  be 
no  objection.  Such  language  and  such 
conduct  displayed  anything  but  a  desire 
to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Upon  the  subject  out  of  which  the  present 
discussion  had  arisen,  he  was  totally  at 
variance  with  the  hon.  Member.  He  con- 
sidered it  to  be  prudent,  and  rational, 
and  statesmanlike,  to  cdnsider  how  much 
money  was  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  and  to  compare  that  with  the 
amount  of  the  revenue.  Tf,  upon  such 
comparison,  it  should  appear  that  there 
was  a  surplus  of  revenue,  that  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  i^^ 
ation.  A  very  different  course  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  hon.  Member,  who 
called  upon  the  Ministers,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  reduce  the. taxation  of  the 
country,— or,  m  other  words,  to  take  so 
much  from  the  revenue,  before  it  was  known 
whether  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  as  it 
now  stood,  was  sufficient  for  the  service 
of  the  State.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  consider  this  to  be  either  prudent  or 
statesmanlike. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  strong  language  in  ad- 
dressing that  House,  let  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  be  what  it  might ;  and  justice 
towards  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  required  him  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  hear  him  make  use  of  any  expres- 
sions which  he  himself  would  not  have 
uttered ;  and  his  expressions  did  not  de- 
serve the  strong  remarks  which  had  been 
made  on  them.  The  language  used  by 
his  hon.  friend  was  not  such  as  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  was  merely 
a  representation  of  that  state  of  public 
feeling  at  this  moment  to  which  he  was 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  differed  from  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington,  viz.  that  it  was  expedient  to 
soften  down  the  statements  of  public  dis- 
tress, for  he  must  know  that  the  public 
fennent  was  very  great.  Indeed,  no  one 
could  deny  it,  and  such  ferment  would  be 
better  allayed  by  individuals  who  held 
seats  in  that  House,  stating  openly,  and 
even  in  strong  terms,  their  sentiments 
upon  the  subject;  (provided  the  language 


be  not  of  an  exciting  character)  than  by 
the  line  which  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington  would  adopt.  The  discontented 
portion  of  the  public  would  be  better  satis- 
fied to  find  that  their  grievances  were  ex- 
posed in  energetic  terms.  On  a  former 
evening  his  hon.  friend  did,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  use  a  word  which,  on  its  being 
censured,  he  instantly  retracted. — [Sir  R. 
Peel  said, "  No."]  His  hon.  friend  retracted 
it  in  every  sense  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  a  right  to  condemn  it,  by 
explaining,  that  he  merely  referred  to  the 
removal  of  Ministers  from  their  places.  He 
admitted  that  the  word  "  vengeance"  was 
an  inappropriate  expression,  but  the  ex- 
planation ought  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  no  further  observation  ought  to  have 
been  made  upon  it.  With  respect  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  Government  should  not  have 
come  down  with  some  proposition  calcu- 
lated to  give  comfort  to  the  people.  In- 
stead of  doing  that.  Ministers  availed 
themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
declare  that  nothing  would  be  done  to 
meet  their  wishes.  First,  they  were  told 
that  not  the  slightest  measure  of  reform 
was  to  be  granted,  and  then  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  prepared  to  state  whether 
or  not  any  reduction  of  taxes  is  to  be 
made.  The  country  was  entitled  to  know 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  reductions 
were  to  be  effected  in  the  burthens  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  declined  giving  any 
specific  information  to  his  hon.  friend  on 
the  subject,  but  the  House  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  probable  course  that  Mi- 
nisters intended  to  follow.  It  was  ex- 
pected throughout  the  country  that  a  great 
reduction  of  taxation  would  take  place  this 
year ;  and  the  answer  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  produce  nothing  but 
dissatisfaction.  Surely,  if  he  were  disin- 
clined to  enter  into  particulars,  he  might 
say  whether  any  reductions  were  contem- 
plated— whether  the  public  service  would 
require  the  same  or  a  less  sum  than  last 
year;  although,  until  he  heard  what  the 
new  Representatives  of  the  people  might 
say,  he  might  deem  it  expedient  to  defer 
any  statement  as  to  the  particular  taxes  to 
be  removed  or  reduced — a  matter  which 
might  be  hereafter  arranged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  but  the  general 
refusal  to  answer  shewed,  either  that  Mi- 
nisters were  unprepared  to  meet'Parlia- 
meiit|  or  were  determined  to  keep  the  public 
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mind  in  a  state  of  suspense,  not  necessary 
for  the  public  service. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  merely  rose  to  say  one 
-word  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  on  Tues- 
day evening.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
attend,  he  should  have  supported  the 
amendment  of  his  noble  friend,  and  should 
have  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Administration.  He  agreed  with 
his  hoD.  friend,  the  member  for  Bletching- 
ly,  that  the  country  was  entitled  to  know, 
whether  it  was  the  int^tion  of  Ministers 
to  propose  any  reduction  of  taxation ;  the 
people  ought  to  be  informed  what  they 
were  to  expect ;  and  before  Ministers 
were  entitled  to  ask  for  supplies,  they 
ought  to  pledge  themselves  that  reduc- 
tions should  be  made.  The  people  of 
England  had  never  manifested  the  least 
indisposition  to  grant  proper  supplies  to 
the  Crown  ;  they  had  always  been  willing 
to  give  their  money  liberally  when  they 
thought  it  necessary ;  but  when  it  was 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
placemen  and  pensioners,  or  for  building 
additional  wings  to  Windsor  Castle,  they 
might  justly  desire,  being  themselves  in 
distress,  to  keep  it  in  their  own  pockets. 
The  people  of  England  had  entertained 
hopes  that  the  Ministers  would  have  come 
down  to  the  House  and  proposed  some 
great  reduction  in  taxation.  It  vrould  have 
been  a  subject  of  great  pleasure  to  all, 
that  such  an  announcement  had  been 
made  in  the  King's  Speech ;  which  might 
have  administered  some  relief  to  the 
agonies  of  an  impoverished  people.  A 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  coun- 
try was  suffering  under  a  passing  cloud  ; 
but  it  would  be  long  before  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  materially  improved. 
He  was  determined  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  people.  He  would  support  the 
people,  not  in  their  riotous  conduct, — for 
that  he  should  be  the  first  to  oppose  and 
put  down, — but  in  their  constitutional  and 
legal  mode  of  demanding  a  reduction  of 
their  burthens  ;  and  the  Ministry  not  only 
ought,  but  would  find  they  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  they  had  hitherto  done, 
for  the  relief  of  the  people*  He  heard 
with  considerable  surprise  the  hon.  member 
for  Callington  declare,  that  the  country 
was  in  an  improving  condition,  and  that 
the'people  were  better  off  now  than  at  any 
period  since  the  Peace.  He  denied  the 
truth  oT  that  statement,  and  maintained 
that  the  distress  became  greater  e?ery  day. 


Ministers  were  bound  to  relieve  the  coun* 
try,  and  he  would  require  them  to  work 
day  and  night  in  their  offices,  until  they 
found  some  remedy  for  the  present  evils. 
The  House  had  a  right  to  insist  that  some 
hope  should  be  held  out  to  the  people,  and 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  speedy  relief. 
The  taxes  hitherto  repealed  had  not  bene- 
fitted the  great  body  of  the  people.  No 
good  had  been  done  by  the  repeal  of  a 
paltry  tax  like  the  Leather-tax,  for  shoes 
and  boots  were  dearer  than  ever.  The 
people  expected  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes,  which  pressed  heavily  on  them. 
The  Ministers  and  all  the  pensioners  of 
the  State  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  Majesty,  and  of  a  noble  Marquis,  in 
giving  up  a  portion  of  their  salaries  and 
pensions.  If  they  did  that,  and  repealed 
a  number  of  taxes,  they  mig^t  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  nation. 

The  Resolution  agreed  to ;  the  House 
resumed. 

Administration  of  Justice  (Irb- 
land).  Mr.  Doherty  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  Ireland.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  would  be,  to  extend  to 
Ireland  certain  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  Administration  of  Justice 
in  England,  which  passed  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Motion,  but  as  the  Act  referred  to  had 
made  no  effectual  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  England,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  Bill  proposed  to  be 
introduced,  would  effect  any  legal  refona 
in  Ireland.  He  would  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  the  manner  of  appointing 
Judges  in  Ireland.  None  but  a  man  who 
had  been  much  employed  in  the  Courts 
could  make  a  good  Judge ;  but  such  offices 
had  always  been  filled  by  political  gentle- 
men,— he  would  not  call  them  political 
adventurers, — who  were  thus  revrarded 
for  the  services  they  had  performed  to 
Government  in  that  House.  This  had 
been  the  case  in  the  last  appointment. 
The  Ministers  did  not  inquire  who  bore 
the  best  character  in  the  Hall,  but  they 
came  to  this  House,  and  having  found  a 
gentleman  who  always  voted  for  them, 
they  gave  him  the  appointment.  This 
was  a  proof  of  the  want  of  a  resident 
legislature  in  Ireland.  Such  an  occurrence 
could  not  take  place  in  this  country,  nor 
ought  it  to  take  |rfiu^  in  may  part  of  tht 
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kingdom ;  for  the  Judges  made  more  law 
than  the  Parliament,  and  the  appointment 
of  such  men  should,  therefore,  be  made 
with  reference  to  their  knowledge  and 
ability  only.  He  had  no  interest  in  speak- 
ing thus,  for  there  was  no  appointment  of 
the  kind  that  he  would  accept  if  it  were 
offered  him  now,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  he  never  would  accept  any 
such  appointment  at  any  time. 
Leave  given. 

Poor-Laws.]  Mr.  Weyland,  after  ob- 
serving, with  respect  to  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, that  many  cases  had  occurred  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  the  Judges 
had  decided  the  law  contrary  to  the  spirit 
in  which  he  was  sure  that  law  was  enacted, 
— after  citing  a  case  where  the  hiring  of  a 
house  for  10/.  a-year  had  been  decided 
not  to  give  a  settlement,  as  the  tenant  did 
not  remain  in  it  for  a  year-amoved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  **  to  explain  and 
amend  the  Act  6  Greo.  4th,  c.  57,  as  far 
as  regards  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor,  by 
the  renting  and  occupation  of  tenements." 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

Patent  op  the  King's  Printee.] 
Mr.  Hume  rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  be 
had  given,  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the 
King's  Printer's  Patent.  In  doing  so,  he 
regretted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
liogton  was  not  present,  as,  one  fact  being 
worth  fifty  arguments,  he  rhould  be  able 
to  prove  to  that  hon  Member,  that  there 
were  other  motives  which  influenced  Mem-* 
hers  in  that  House  besides  patriotism  and 
the  good  of  the  country,  by  which  alone 
he  was  sure  that  his  hon.  friend  was  in- 
fluenced. Fie  had  greatly  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  not  re- 
deeming its  pledges  as  to  economy.  The 
Government  had  pledged  themselves  to 
effect  every  practicable  economy  in  every 
department  of  the  State,  and  he  had  to 
eomplain,  that  on  the  expiration  of  tlie 
patent  to  the  King's  Printer,  they  had  not 
redeemed  that  pledge,  by  acting  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  former  committee  of 
that  House.  He  had  supposed,  that  the 
principle  as  to  patents  had  been  long  since 
settled.  He  conceived  that  his  Majesty 
had  a  right  to  grant  patent  privileges  to 
certain  individuals,  for  certain  inventions 
or  improvements,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
^t  the  King  had  no  right  to  grant  ex- 
cfaisive  rights  to  individuals,  by  patent,  to 


tax  the  people,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  He  should,  at  a  future 
period,  when  he  intended  to  introduce  the 
question  of  patents  as  regarded  light- 
houses, &c.,  bring  forward  the  whole 
question  as  to  patents,  so  as  to  have  it 
fully  discussed  and  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House.  With  regard  to  the 
present  patent  he  had  to  state,  that  in 
1799  Mr.  Pitt  granted  the  patent  office  of 
King's  Printer  to  John  Reeve,  George 
Robert  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Strahan,  for  a 
period  of  thirty-one  years.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  believed,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  this  patent  was  granted  to  John 
Reeve,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  him 
an  income  of  1,600/.  a-year.  Mr.  Pitt 
understood  that  the  clear  profits  of  the 
ofiice  amounted  to  3,000Z.  a-year,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  John  Reeve  should 
have  the  half  of  that  during  his  life. 
Reports  had  been  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  this  ofiice,  to 
which  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer, 
and  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire.  That  hon. 
Member  was  chairman  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1810,  which  inquired  into  the 
affairs  of  that,  as  well  as  of  other  oflices 
connected  with  the  Government ;  and  the 
Report  made  by  that  committee  contained 
much  valuable  information  as  to  this  office. 
The  committee  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  patent,  that  '*  the  printing  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  forms  of  prayer,  stands 
on  a  different  footing  from  the  other  print- 
ing, since  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan  have 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  former  until  the 
year  1830,  in  virtue  of  a  patent,  granted 
in  1799,  constituting  them  King's  Printers, 
the  former  patent  expiring  at  that  period. 
The  two  English  Universities  have  also  a 
right  to  print  the  acts  and  forms  of  prayer, 
but  they  have  not  exercised  it."  He  would 
not  complain  if  an  exclusive  right  had 
been  granted  to  supply  his  Majesty  with 
prayer-books,  &c.;  but  what  he  com* 
plamed  of  was,  that  an  exclusive  right 
was  granted,  to  supply  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  other  places,  to  an  amount 
that  cost  the  public  36,000/.  per  annum. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  year  1807,  Reeve, 
conceiving  that  he  did  not  get  his  fair 
share  of  the  profits,  filed  a  bill  in  Chan- 
cery, in  which  he  alleged  that  the  supply 
to  Government  alone  amounted  to  56,000i. 
and  that  the  nett  profits  upon  that  single 
branch  were  13,000/.  The  parties  avoid- 
ed the  risk  of  exposure  which  would  have 
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attended    litigation    by    coming    to    an 
accommodation,  and  the  bill  was  accord- 
ingly  withdrawn.      So  matters  remained 
until  the  year  1810,  when  thehon.  Mem- 
ber for   Corfe   Castle    submitted   to  the 
House    the    propriety  of    instituting  an 
inquiry  into  that  and  other  public  depart- 
ments.    That  inquiry  was  made ;  and  the 
Committee  recommended  the  Government 
not  to  renew  the  patent  of  King's  Printer, 
which  recommendation,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  had  not  been  attended  to.     The  Com- 
mittee said,  in   its  ninth  report,  **  Your 
Committee  called  for  an  account  of  work 
performed  by  Messrs.    Eyre  and  Strahan, 
for  the  public,  in  the  year  1808,  and  they 
find  by  the  return  made,  that  the  expense 
of     *  Acts,    Bills,     Reports,     Accounts, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  other  papers* 
delivered  in  that  year  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  and    the    House    of    Peers,     was 
8,226/.  195.  5d. ;  and  tlie  charge  incurred 
for  Acts  of  Parliament,  delivered  in  the 
same  year  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  United 
Kingdom    and    others,    pursuant    to   an 
Address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
arising  out  of  a  recommendation   of   a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  promulgation 
of   the  Statutes,   was  16,975/.   I3s.  9d. 
To    these  two  sums  several   others    are 
added — an    account  of  Forms  of  Prayer 
for  a  general  fast ;  of  Acts,  Proclamations, 
and  other  papers  delivered  to  the  Privy 
Council,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and   an    account  of  local  and  personal 
Acts ;  making  the  total  amount  of   this 
bill    36,137/.    35.  5d.      A   further   sum 
appears  to  have  been  paid   in  the   same 
year  to   Messrs.    Eyre   and    Strahan   of 
4,459/.  145.  3d.  for  the  Commissioners  for 
Records,  and  of  1 ,369/.  O5.  4d.  for  the 
35th  volume  of  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     Your  Committee  do  not  find  that 
the  bill  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan,  any 
more  than  that  of  Mr.  Hansard,  is  subject- 
ed to  examination  in  respect  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rate  of  charge."     But  the 
holders  of  this  patent  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  profits  on  the  printing,  for  they 
considered   themselves   entitled  to  make 
an    additional     charge    as    booksellers. 
They  thus  made  a  very  considerable  profit 
on  the  sale  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
other  things  to  which  the  privilege  of  their 
monopoly    extended.       The     Committee 
went  on  to  state  that— "Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Strahan  conceive  that  this  patent  consti- 


tutes them  booksellers  as  weU  as  printers 
to  his  Majesty,  and  entitles  them  to  charge 
in  both  capacities  for  all  the  articles  sup- 
plied under  that  patent ;  and  they  coa-r 
sequently  make  a  much  higher  charge  for 
Acts  and  Forms  of  Prayer  than  for 
Parliamentary  Papers  printed  by  them  for 
the  House  of  Lords.  Their  charges  are  2^. 
per  copy  for  every  sheet  in  the  Public  Gene* 
ral  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  6d.  for  each  co- 
py of  Forms  of  Prayer.  If  these  charges  bad 
been  reduced  to  the  rate  of  their  charge 
for  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  charge  of  2Jd.  for  Public 
General  Acts  would  probably  have  been 
considerably  below  l^d.y  and  the  charge 
of  6d.  for  Forms  of  Prayer  much  below 
4d,y  and  in  this  case  a  saving  would  have 
arisen  exceeding  40  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  the  Public  General  Acts  for  1808,  and 
exceeding  33  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the 
Forms  of  Prayer."  That  committee  stated 
then  that  a  saving  bf  40  per  cent  might 
h%  effected  in  this  particular  department 
He  was  sure  if  he  were  to  try,  that  every 
sheet  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  which 
those  parties  charged  2Jd.,  he  could  get 
done  by  contract  for  |c/.  Let  the  House 
then  only  think  what  a  loss  the  country 
had  suffered  from -this  patent  office  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years.  The  work  done  in 
this  office  cost  150  percent  more  than  the 
same  work  done  in  the  Stationery-office. 
The  committee  of  1810  condemned  the 
principle  of  all  patents  for  exclusive  rights^ 
for  the  sale  of  works,  &c.,  as  such  patents 
partook  of  the  evil  of  all  commercial 
monopolies.  The  committee  on  that  occa- 
sion pointed  out  the  evils  arising  from  the 
existence  of  this  office,  and  it  had  ever 
since  been  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  attend  to  their  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  said,  that  the  Administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  saving 
and  economical.  He  denied .  that  it  was 
so — he  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
saving  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  instance  of  the  office  of  As- 
sistant-counsel to  the  Excise.  When  the 
individual  holding  that  office  died,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  fill  up  the 
vacancy  thus  created,  and  that  fact  went  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  for  months  afterwards. 
The  hon.  Member  read  from  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee,'astatement  of  several 
items  in  the  charges  made  by  the  King's 
printers, — one  of  which  was — "  for  a 
general  fast  997/."  The  patent  granted 
by  Mr.  Pitt  expired  in  1830.    What  he 
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(Mr.  Hume)  proposed  to  ask' for  was,  that 
an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  this  office 
for  each  year,  during  that  period,  be  laid 
before  the  House,  in  order  that  they  might 
see  the  expenditure  which  had  been 
incurred  for  it,  and  also  that  copies  of  the 
bill  and  answer  which  had  been  filed  by 
one  party  against  the  other  should  be  laid 
on  the  Table  oT  the  House,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
profits  of  this  office.  He  had  been  taunted 
with  a  sordid  economy ;  but  it  was  not 
sordid  economy  to  endeavour  to  cut  down 
this  and  other  such  extravagant  items  of 
the  public  expenditure.  One  part  of  the 
contract  by  which  this  patent  was  held 
waSy  that  one  of  the  parties  should  sit  in 
that  House,  and,  of  course,  vote  for  the 
Ministers.  Mr.  Strahan  did  so  for  many 
years ;  and  one  of  the  King's  printers,  to 
whom  the  patent  had  been  again  granted, 
was  returned  at  present  to  that  House. 
He  hoped  that  the  patent  had  not  been 
as  yet  renewed.  An  hon.  Member  told 
him  that  he  saw  it  yesterday  at  the  office 
in  the  Adelphi,  where  it  must  lie,  and  can 
be  seen  for  a  year,  before  it  is  enrolled. 
He  therefore  supposed  that  it  had  been 
granted.  He  must  protest  against  the 
practice  of  granting  exclusive  profits  to 
individuals,  and  of  introducing  them  into 
that  House  to  vote  away  the  public  money 
(he  did  not  speak  of  the  money  granted 
to  themselves,  for  which  he  did  not  so 
much  care),  and  to  add  to  the  burthens  of 
the  people.  It  had  been  said,  that  more 
reductions  could  not  be  made,  as  the 
Government  must  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  country :  by  which  he 
understood  that  Ministers  must  be  enabled 
to  command  majorities  in  that  House. 
The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had 
talked  of  his  using  inflammatory  language, 
but  he  only  wished  that  that  hon.  Member 
were  now  present  to  hear  him  assert,  as  he 
did,  that  it  was  by  such  unhallowed,  un- 
constitutional, and  he  might  almost  say 
illegal  means,  that  Ministers  commanded 
the  influence  which  they  possessed  in 
that  House.  If  that  were  inflammatory 
language,  he  trusted  that  it  might  reach 
to  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  country. 
He  would  maintain  that  the  King's  printers 
ought  not  to  have  the  exclusive  printing 
of  any  thing  but  for  the  King's  private 
use  alone,  and  that  all  the  other  work 
which  was  at  present  done  in  that  office 
should  be  done  by  public  contract.  In 
the  stationery-office  they  were  capable  of 


doing  all  that  work,  and  ten  times  as 
much.  A  public  contractor  could  only 
have  the  trifling  profits  between  him  and 
the  next  offer ;  but  the  King's  printer  was 
a  contractor  without  a  competitor.  If 
Ministers  could  sanction  such  a  patent, 
they  did  not  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  ought  not  to  remain  in  power 
for  an  hour.  It  would  be  seen  whether 
the  country  would  sanction  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. He,  for  one,  protested  against 
it,  and  if  the  patent  had  been  renewed,  he 
thought  the  House  was  bound,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty,  to  bring  to  its  bar 
the  persons  who  had  signed  and  sanctioned 
such  a  patent.  He  would  not  say,  as  the 
hon.  Member  to  whom  that  patent  was 
granted  was  not  present,  that  it  was  on 
that  account  he  voted  for  Ministers,  but 
he  never  knew  him  vote  against  them. 
[Hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Spottiswoode.] 
He  saw  that  the  hon.  Member  was  present, 
and  he  would  repeat  his  assertion,  that  he 
never  knew  him  vote  against  Government. 
He  then  concluded  by  moving  fox  returns 
of  goods  delivered  and  work  performed 
by  the  King's  printer  for  the  last  ten  years, 
in  detail,  the  object  being  to  show  the 
immense  expense  incurred  by  Government 
in  printing  public  documents  beyond  what 
they  could  be  printed  for  by  contract  in 
an  open  market. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue.  He  had  merely 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for 
papers,  and,  instead  of  deferring  his 
charges  until  the  papers  were  produced,- 
by  which  they  might  be  refuted  or  sub- 
stantiated, he  had  availed  himself  of  his 
motion  to  put  forth  statements  which  at 
least  ought  to  have  been  postponed.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  before 
the  documents  moved  for  were  produced, 
it  was  right  for  the  hon.  Member  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  patent  to 
the  King's  printer.  Before  the  House 
could  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the 
point,  it  must  be  in  possession  of 'the 
patent  and  other  documents  moved  for. 
It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  appointed 
a  gentleman  to  that  office,  and  that  he 
had  kept  up  a  scale  of  high  charges  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  parliamentary 
services  of  him  whom  he  had  appointed  ; 
but  was  it  fair  to  urge  the  same  charge 
against  those  who  now  acted  upon  an 
opposite  principle?    An  immense  saving 
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Mr.  Leader  thought  that  the  system  of 
making  retrenchments  by  turning  poor 
clerks  out  of  office  was  one  of  great 
cruelty. 

Lord  F.  Z.  Gower  maintained,  that  the 
widows'  pensions  were  now  governed  upon 
a  principle  which  could  not  encourage  any 
extravagance  in  officers. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought,  that  the  widows 
of  conmion  soldiers  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
pensions,  and  he  denied  that  there  was 
any  wish  on  that  side  of  the  House  to 
reduce  the  widows  of  officers  and  of 
common  soldiers  to  the  same  level. 

Mr.  Hume  complained,  that  the  rich 
man's  wife  now  had  a  pension,  and  the 
poor  man's  had  none.  The  soldier  and 
sailor,  the  real  nerve  and  arm  of  war,  had 
no  claim  to  this  bounty,  whilst  others  had. 

Lord  F.  L,  Oower  denied  the  correctness 
of  the  last  observation  of  the  hon.  member 
ibr  Middlesex. 

Motion  ^agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  Nov.  8« 

MufUTSfl.]  Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of 
SkiTcrr,  by  Earl  Grosvxnor,  from  Wiltshire: — By  the 
Dafce  at  QLOVcmnmn,  from  Wioterslow,  Malton,  and 
bm  other  plaees:— By  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  from  two 
CoK^regatknu  of  Wesleyans  in  NewcaBtleK>n-Tyne:— By 
the  Eail  of  Chichbstbr,  from  Hastings,  and  anotticr 
plase  in  Susacx: — By  Lord  Cawdor,  from  the  Wesleyane 
«f  PanbrcAeshire: — By  the  Bishop  of  London,  from 
Chtrter,  and  various  other  places:— By  the  Bishop  of 
WimnmrsR,  from  Warminster,  and  sofvenl  plaoei  in 
WiMahiMs— By  Lord  WHARHCLirPs*  from  the  Inda- 
pmdeBt  Congregations  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  of  Dent, 
of  Huddenfleld,  and  nineteen  other  places  in  Yorkshire. 

Uvd  TBHTsmDSN  laid  on  the  Table  five  Bills;  via.  a  Bill  to 
Mfulate  the  method  of  taking  Arlntrations:  a  Bill  to 
enable  Courts  ci  Law  to  order  the  Examination  of  Wit- 
nesna:  a  BUI  to  improve  the  proeeeding»  in  Prohibition 
and  Writs  of  Mandamus :  a  Bill  to  enable  Courts  of  Law 
to  give  reliaf,  dtc. :  and  a  Bill  for  the  more  speedy  Judg- 
ment and  execution  in  Actions  brought  at  Westroinster, 
whkfi  he  had  framed  in  compliance  with  reoommenda* 
tions  contained  in  tile  seoond  Report  of  the  Comnusskxiers 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Common  Law. 

Hie  Earl  of  Eldon  laid  on  the  Table  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
BinkrapC  Laws. 

Belgium.]  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
said,  he  rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice 
gi?en  by  him  the  other  evening,  to  move 
for  a  Copy  of  a  Document  which  he 
thought  might  by  some  possibility  throw 
further  light  on  the  connection  of  this 
country  with  Belgium.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  treaty,  signed  by  the  Plenipoten- 
timries  of  the  great  Powers,  parties  to  the 
formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands; be  found  reference  made  to  a  Pro- 


tocol of  a  conference  held  previously  on 
this  subject,  which  Protocol  contained  the 
stipulations  and  conditions  on  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  accepted  the  Sovereign- 
ty of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  which 
Protocol  is  there  stated  to  have  been 
delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  to  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  Prince,  before  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  This  protocol  was 
not  to  be  found  among  the  papers 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House ;  and 
although  it  might  not  contain  anything  of 
importance,  yet  he  thought  that  at  such  a 
moment  as  the  present.  Parliament  and 
the  country  should  be  fully  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  obligation  or  anything  that 
could  imply  obligation  for  Great  Britain- 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  any  of  the  treaties 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had 
examined  with  great  satisfaction  the  treaty 
laid  on  their  Lordships'  Table,  with  re- 
ference to  that  subject,  and  he  had  heard 
with  still  greater  satisfaction,  that  on  the 
terms  of  that  treaty  rested  the  whole  of 
the  question  of  interference,  because  he 
could  not  find  in  the  whole  of  it  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  anything  which 
could  impose  on  us  the  duty  of  interfering 
in  any  manner  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands,  or  of  guaranteeing  any 
particular  form  of  Government  in  that 
country.  If,  then,  there  were  no  duties 
imposed  by  treaties,  he  thought  that  no 
consideration  of  interest  or  of  expediency 
could  possibly  arise  which  would  justify 
or  induce  this  country  to  adopt  any  other 
course  than  that  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  interference.  He  did  not  say  this  be- 
cause he  was  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  Belgium,  or  because  he  thought  the 
situation  of  that  country  might  not  have 
a  material  effect  on  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  felt  that  the  peace  of  Europe  depend- 
ed much  on  the  permanent  character  of 
the  Government,  and  the  security  of  the 
institutions,  under  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Belgium  might  ultimately  place  them- 
selves. The  necessity,  however,  of  ab- 
staining from  interference  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  people  of  France — a  people 
who  had  shown  a  moderation  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  and  a  disinterestedness  in  their 
whole  conduct,  which  made  them  a  fit  ex- 
ample for  the  world.  The  necessity  of 
leaving  them  to  uphold  the  institutions  of 
their  choice  had  been  fully  acknowledged; 
and  it  was  because  be  felt  the  sanw  ne« 
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cessity  with  respect  to  the  Belgians,  that 
he  thought  the  perfect  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  would 
be  best  forwarded  by  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  this  country  from  the  appearance 
of  all  intervention,  even  by  way  of  advice, 
unless  it  was  required  by  the  people  of 
that  country  themselves.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  saw  with  regret  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
on  the  subject  of  the  good  government  of 
Belgium — a  government  with  which  this 
country  had  nothing  to  do,  excepting  so 
far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide, 
during  its  changes,  for  the  security  of  our 
own.  He  must,  therefore,  repeat  his  de- 
sire to  ascertain  from  the  Protocol,  whether 
there'ivas  anything  in  it  binding  England 
to  interference  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  He  knew  there  was  a  guarantee 
for  the  integrity  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Prussian  provinces — whether  fortunately 
or  unfortunately  for  this  country,  he  would 
not  then  inquire ;  but,  with  respect  to 
Belgium,  he  thought  the  public  mind 
could  not  be  too  fully  satisfied. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  no  objection 
to  produce  the  document  which  the  noble 
Marquis  required,  but  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  repeat  his  assertion,  that  neither  in  it 
nor  in  any  other  was  there  to  be  found 
any  arrangement  or  obligation  different 
from  that  which  was  to  be  found  expressed 
in  the  eight  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
interference  as  commented  on  by  the 
noble  Marquis,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
observing,  that  the  Government  contemp- 
lated no  interference  at  the  present  mo- 
meitt  but  an  amicable  one,  although  he 
did  not  put  such  a  construction  on  the 
treaty  as  to  say  that  no  events  could  take 
place  which  would  warrant  the  interven- 
tion of  England.  The  interests  of  this 
country  \iere  at  all  times  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  look  with  indifference  at  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed.  He  had  al- 
ready stated,  most  distinctly,  that  the 
object  of  all  interferences  on  the  part  of 
England  were  amicable,  and  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  State  situated 
as  it  was  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands ; 
and  he  now  repeated,  that  no  other 
description  of  interference  was  contem- 
plated. 

The   Marquis  of  Londonderry,  having 
differed  from  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Aber- 


deen) during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
Session,  thought  it  but  justice  to  him  now 
to  declare,  that  he  cordially  approved  of 
the  determination  which  that  noble  Lord 
evinced  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  treaties 
to  which  we  were  pledged.  He  had  heard 
with  great  pain  the  eulogium  pronounced 
by  the  noble  Marquis  on  the  revolution  of 
France.  Did  the  noble  Marquis  blind 
himself  to  the  fact  that  that  revolution  was 
only  commencing,  and  that  it  might  ere 
long  inundate  Europe  with  blood  ?  How 
noble  Lords  could  come  down  to  the 
House,  and  pronounce  eulogiums  on  such 
a  state  of  things,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. If  his  information  was  correct,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  that  country  had 
annihilated  one-half  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  when  the  Government  appoint*- 
ed  by  it  showed  a  disposition  to  extend 
mercy  to  persons  who  had  been  perhaps 
misguided,  or  had  mis-ruled,  it  was  told 
that  the  mob  would  not  allow  the  National 
Guard  to  do  their  duty,  and  that  that 
Guard  would  open  their  ranks,  and  let  the 
mob  pass,  sooner  than  see  mercy  extended 
to  the  prisoners.  He  (Lord  Londonderry) 
thought  there  was  blood  behind  the  re- 
volution, and  if  it  extended  to  Belgium, 
what,  then,  would  become  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  He  was  convinced  that  the  policy 
of  this  country  was,  to  preserve  a  decided 
and  cordial  Union  with  those  Allies  who 
had  for  twenty  years  been  united  with  us 
in  our  struggles  to  obtain  peace,  and  be 
was  convinced  that  by  the  preservation  of 
that  Union  they  might  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  mischief  which  threatened  them  abroad. 
Looking  at  the  affairs  at  home,  he  con- 
fessed himself  a  coward,  for  he  looked 
with  fearful  apprehension  at  the  signs  of 
the  times.  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
however,  to  stand  by  the  Throne  and  the 
Executive,  and  if  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Grey),  for  whose  talents  he  had 
all  his  life  preserved  the  highest  admira- 
tion— if  that  noble  Lord  and  the  aristocracy 
would  stand  by  the  Throne,  the  opinions 
of  the  fomenters  of  mischief  would  soon 
cease 'to  make  themselves  heard,  and  their 
power  moulder  into  dust.  A  noble  Earl 
(Lord  Winchilsea)  had  the  other  evening 
spoken  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the* 
organ. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  order. 
The  noble  Marquis  was  alluding  to  the 
statements  of  a  noble  Lord  not  present, 
and  had  mistaken  he  believed  the  ex- 
pression of  the  noble  Earl 
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The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  admitted 
he  was  wrong  in  alluding  to  the  noble 
Earl  in  his  absence ;  but  he  would  merely 
say  now,  that  the  noble  Earl  had  no  right 
to  claim  for  himself,  or  his  party,  the  name 
of  being  real  Tories.  The  real  Tories  of 
the  country  were  the  supporters  of  Go- 
vernment. And  the  noble  Earl's  (Win- 
chilsea's)  party  had  no  better  title  to  that 
name  than  any  other  noble  Lords.  He 
(Lord  Londonderry)  had  said  more  than 
he  meant  to  say ;  but  his  feelings  carried 
him  away.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
excited  on  such  a  subject,  and  he  hoped 
that  those  who  really  have  property,  and 
who  have  interests  at  stake  in  the  country, 
will  stand  by  the  Government  in  the  crisis 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  much  in  reply  to  the 
noble  Marquis,  after  he  had  admitted,  that 
his  feelings  carried  him  away;  but  he 
confessed,  that  he  could  not  avoid  point- 
ing out  the  unjustifiable  course  the  noble 
Marquis  was  pursuing  in  alluding  to  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  Earl  in  his  absence, 
opinions  which  would  not  bear  the  con- 
struction put  on  them  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quis ;  for  he,  the  noble  Earl,  alluded  to,  had 
merely  spoken  of  his  opinions  as  those  of  an 
individual.  He  had  also  felt  it  necessary 
to  interrupt  the  noble  Marquis,  because 
he  was  adopting  the  unparliamentary  course 
of  alluding  to  what  passed  in  the  debate  on 
a  former  occasion.  Perceiving  how  firm 
an  adherent  and  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  noble  Marquis  had  proved  him- 
self that  night,  and  recollecting  the  elo- 
quence he  had  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  last  Session  against  the  same 
Government,  on  the  subject  of  the  bound- 
aries of  Greece,  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
would  say,  with  perfect  courtesy,  to  the 
noble  Marquis,  that  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  reply  to  the 
speech  he  had  just  heard,  was  it  not  that 
the  noble  Marquis  had  thought  proper 
to  call  on  all  those  who  really  possessed 
property  to  rally  round  the  Throne  and 
the  Government.  He  must  say,  in  answer 
to  that  call,  that  the  Government,  to 
deserve  support,  should  take  care,  by 
its  acts  and  expressions,  to  raise  no 
needless  alarm  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  believed,  when  the  hour  of 
danger  came,  that  the  people  would  rally 
round  the  Throne  ;  but  he  would  say  also, 
that  the  only  way  for  the  Throne  and  the 
Government  to  make  that  rally  perfectly 


secure,  was  to  form  a  Government  which 
really  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  by  writing  letters  to 
Lord  Mayors,  declaring  that  there  was 
danger  in  his  Majesty's  going  to  dine  with 
the  citizens  of  London ;  it  was  not  by 
raising  unnecessary  apprehensions  that 
the  confidence  of  the  people  was  to  be 
secured.  The  alarm  consequent  upon  the 
writing  of  that  letter,  unless  it  could  be 
explained  by  something  which  had  not  yet 
been  stated,  would  extend  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  felt  con- 
fident, notwithstanding,  that  the  King 
would  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people; 
and  he  would  stake  his  property  and  his 
life — he  would  stake  his  character  and  his 
very  existence — that  the  Sovereign  might 
go  if  he  pleased  into  the  heart  of  his  xJlty  of 
London  without  the  assistance  of  police  or 
the  protection  of  guards,  and  be  borne  along 
amidst  the  joyous  cheers  of  a  loving  and 
delighted  people.  As  to  the  distinction 
taken  by  the  noble  Marquis  between  the 
name  of  Whig  and  Tory,  he  knew  of 
none  such  in  that  House,  but  he  did  know, 
that  every  honest  man  would  rally  round 
those  whom  they  found  best  calculated 
to  support  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Throne. 
He  would  say  one  word  before  he 
sat  down,  on  the  subject  of  a  Reform 
in  Parliament,  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  (Grosvenor).  He 
was  no  friend  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  system  of  Representation,  but  he 
thought  some  change  necessary  in  the 
existing  state  of  opinions ;  and  although 
he  would  not  then  state  to  what  extent 
he  thought  that  change  ought  to  go,  he 
promised  to  give  any  proposition  on  that 
subject  which  might  be  brought  before 
the  House  his  best  attention.  He  would 
be  one  of  the  last  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  the  mob  ;  but  he  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  some  reform  was  necessary, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  concede  the  de- 
mands of  the  people.  The  noble  Duke 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
noble  Marquis  would  come  better  pre- 
pared next  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  read 
the  House  a  lesson. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  repeated 
his  regret,  that  he  had  alluded  to  the  noble 
Earl  in  his  absence ;  and  he  thought  the 
noble  Duke  ought  to  consider  that  suf- 
ficient.    ^ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  \--Be(ore  I 
proceed  to  address  myself  to  the  subject 
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before  the  House,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
say,  that  I  am  under  great  obligations 
to  the  noble  Duke  for  putting  it  in  my 
power  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the 
letter  to  which  he  has  alluded.  Before  I 
begin,  however,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  noble 
Duke,  that  his  Majesty  is  the  most  popular 
Sovereign  that  ever  reigned  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  still  more,  that  he  is  a  Sove- 
reign whose  public  and  private  con- 
duct most  deserves  the  popularity  which 
he  has  obtained.  The  letter,  however, 
which  was  last  night  written  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  command  of  his  Majesty, 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  not  in  any  manner 
connected  .with  that  popularity;  for  his 
Maj^y  had  never  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  all  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  I  must 
begin,  however,  first  of  all,  by  putting  your 
Lordships  in  possession  of  a  letter  relating 
to  myself,  which  I  received  the  day  before 
yesterday,  from  the  gentleman  holding 
the  situation  of  Lord  Mayor  Elect  for 
the  City  of  London.  That  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  From  the  stalion  of  Ix)rd  Mayor,  to  which 
I  have  been  elected,  numberless  communica- 
tions are  made  to  roe,  both  personally  and  by 
letter,  in  reference  to  the  9th,  and  it  is  on  that 
account  I  take  the  libertv  of  addressing  your 
Grace.  Although  the  feelings  of  all  the  respect- 
able citizens  of  London  are  decidedly  loyal, 
yet  it  cannot  but  be  known  there  are,  both  in 
London  as  well  as  the  country,  a  set  of  des« 
perate  and  abandoned  characters  who  are 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  any  circumstance 
to  create  tumult  and  confusion,  while  all  of 
any  respectability  in  the  City  are  vying  with 
each  other  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the  occa- 
sion. From  what  I  learn,  it  is  the  intention  of 
some  of  the  desperate  characters  alluded  to, 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on 
your  Grace's  person  on  your  approach  to  the 
Hall.  Every  exertion  on  my  part  shall  be  used 
to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  in  the 
City ;  but  should  any  sudden  and  violent  attack 
be  made  in  one  quarter,  any  civil  force  alone 
might  not  be  sufficiently  effectual,  and  I  should 
not  be  doin^  my  duty,  after  what  I  have  heard, 
did  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your 
Gracethe  propriety  of  your  comingstrongly  and 
sufSciently  guarded.  I  probably  may  be  con- 
sidered giving  you  needless  trouble,  but  the 
respect  which  I,  as  well  as  every  person  who 
really  wishes  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must 
have  for  your  Grace,  and  the  gratitude  we 
owe  you,  has  induced  me  to  adopt  this 
course." 

Hence,  although  I  felt  myself  personally 


to  be  placed  under  the  same  protectioo  of 
the  laws  as  any  other  subject  in  the  king- 
dom, I  did  not  think  that  I  was  justifi^ 
in  making  confusion  and  tumult  in  the 
procession  which  was  to  attend  his  Majesty, 
by  adopting  the  advice  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  and  seeking  protection  from 
the  civil  and  military  power  in  such  a  way 
as  would  be  likely  to  produce  that  very 
disturbance  which  all  men  were  so  anxious 
to  avoid.  Under  these  circumstances, 
when  I  received  the  letter  I  have  referred 
to,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  refrain  from  at- 
tending at  the  City  feast.  My  Lords,  I 
communicated  this  determination  to  my 
colleagues,  and  we  concluded  on  that  occa- 
sion, from  that  letter,  from  other  letters 
which  I  had  received,  and  from  letters 
received  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  same  subject, 
that  it  was  very  possible  that  a  tumult 
would  occur  in  the  City  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Majesty's  visit ;  and  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  recommend  his  Majesty  to 
postpone  his  visit.  And  we  were  induced 
to  come  to  this  determination  in  conse- 
quence of  all  the  information  we  received 
of  various  descriptions.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  the  information  conveyed 
to  us  from  a  variety  of  quarters — informa- 
tion on  which  we  could  rely — that  an 
attack  would  be  made  on  the  police — 
that  there  was  a  plan  laid  to  extinguish 
the  lights,  and  that  a  variety  of  attempts 
would  be  made  to  excite  riot  and  disorder. 
My  Lords,  we  had  no  doubt  that  we  should 
know  how  to  suppress  those  tumults ;  but 
I  must  say  that  I  considered  it  far  prefer- 
able not  to  hazard  the  risk  of  riot  and 
confusion  occurring  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  we  therefore  recommended 
the  Sovereign  not  to  put  himself  in  a 
situation  to  be  the  witness  of  such  tumults. 
My  Lords,  it  was  solely  on  this  view  that 
we  recommended  his  Majesty  to  post« 
pone  his  visit,  as  I  conceive  it  impossible 
that  such  confusion  and  tumult  should 
exist,  without  ending  in  bloodshed.  The 
people,  my  Lords,  would  be  collected  to- 
gether to  witness  a  pageant — the  pageant 
of  his  Majesty  going  in  state  to  visit  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
confer  on  the  Lord  Mayor  the  honour  of 
dining  with  him.  N  His  Majesty  and  his 
Ministers,  the  great  Officers  of  State,  and 
the  foreign  Ambassadors,  could  not  go  to 
the  City  of  London  without  causing  a  gpreat 
collection  of  people,  and  making  it  very 
probable  that  riot  and  confusion  would  take 
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place.  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  there  was  a 
great  chance — and  a  very  great  chance — 
that  there  would  arise  serious  consequences 
to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  therefore 
we  recommended  his  Majesty  not  to  go. 
The  noble  Duke  (Richmond)  has  asked  if 
the  news  of  disorder  and  tumult  was  con- 
fined to  the  City  of  London,  and  if  there 
were  apprehensions  of  riot  in  other  places  ? 
There  were  not.  It  was  sufficient  for  me 
to  know  that  there  were  such  apprehensions 
in  the  City.  With  some  parts  of  the 
country,  other  noble  Lords  must  be  better 
acquainted  than  I  am.  The  noble  Duke 
himself  must  know  more  than  I  do,  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  Sussex. 
In  Surrey  and  one  or  two  other  counties, 
as  is  known  to  your  Lordships,  there  have 
been  some  disorders ;  there  has  been  some 
stoppage  of  work  in  Lancashire,  but  I 
know  nothing  beyond  these  to  disturb  the 
national  tranquillity  at  this  moment.  At 
the  same  time  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  information  communicated  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  Elect,  namely,  that  there  would 
have  been  confusion  and  tumult  in  the 
City  had  the  pageant  taken  place.  After 
having  said  so  much,  I  shall  only  add  that 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  produce 
the  document  asked  for  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quis; and  I  can  assure  your  Lordships, 
that  there  is  no  inclination  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  or  any  other  govern- 
ment that  I  am  acquainted  with,  to  do 
anything  which  is  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  stated,  that  he 
conceived  the  present  times  were  full  of 
danger ;  and  he  saw  no  better  means  of 
meeting  those  dangers  than  for  their  lord- 
ships cordially  to  unite  among  themselves 
ana  promote  the  great  cause  of  reform. 
Unless  that  were  promoted,  and  unless 
something  were  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  he  doubted  whether  they  would 
support  the  Government.  He  was  happy 
to  observe  that  the  unpopularity  which 
was  provoking  riots  was  only  that  of  the 
Administration,  and  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  g^at  misfortune  that  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  administered — by  a  great 
man  certainly,  but  a  man  who  was  only 
^eat  as  a  soldier.  The  people  were 
sensible  of  the  generous  character  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  that  did  not  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  the  Administration.  It  was 
clear  from  what  had  been  just  stated  by 
the  noble  Duke,  that  the  present  was  not 
a  time  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the 
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people ;  or  to  administer  the  Govemmenty 
which  ought  to  be  administered  for  tba 
benefit  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
Ministers  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  perpetuate 
their  own  power.  This  was,  however,  no 
time  to  trifle  with  the  people.  They  ought 
to  give  way  to  some  more  vigorous  States- 
men, who  would  find  some  more  effica- 
cious mode  of  relieving  the  people,  than 
taking  ofl*  taxes  that  amounted  to  one 
ferthtng  a  head ;  and  unless  some  more 
eflectual  relief  were  given  them — unless 
there  was  a  large  reduction  of  expenditure 
— unless  the  people  were  restored  to  their 
just  share  in  the  management  of  their  own 
concerns,  of  which  the  revolu^pns  of  time 
had  deprived  them — unless  the  QMP"^* 
ment  did  ample  justice  to  the  people,  it 
would  not  secure,  or  rather  would  not 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
would  never  be  able  to  establish  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Much  had  been  said  about  agitators  and 
reformers,  and  much  obloquy  had  been 
cast  on  an  individual  who  was  a  distin- 
guished agitator  and  reformer;  but  on 
that  subject  he  entertained  an  opinion,  he 
was  afraid,  very  different  from  most  of 
their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl  then 
pronounced  a  spirited  eulogium  on  Mr. 
O'Connell,  whose  agitation  bad  crowned 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  with  its  latest 
and  its  greatest  triumph ;  and  whose  great 
and  commanding  genius  had  restored  calm 
to  an  irritated  nation,  and  brought  an  in- 
furiated multitude  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  under- 
standing. He  concluded  by  declaring 
that  the  Union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land had  degraded  the  letter  to  a  province, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  hope  that  she 
would  enjoy  permanent  tranquillity  till 
she  possessed  a  resident  gentry,  who  spent 
their  rents  in  the  country,  and  cultivated 
with  their  people  the  relations  of  kindness 
and  aflection. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  meant  to 
address  the  few  observations  he  should 
ofler  to  the  House,  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
traordinary conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters in  the  advice  they  had  given.  He 
had  heard  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
Duke  with  the  greatest  horror.  The  noble 
Duke  said,  he  had  waited  with  the  greatest 
impatience  for  an  opportunity  to  justify 
himself;  and  he  hoped  that  the  noble 
Duke  would  have  been  able  to  do  away 
with  the  panic  which  he  had  caused,  and 
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the  terror  which  he  had  inspired,  and 
restore  that  property  which  confidence  in 
him  had  destroyed.  What  had  he  done? 
He  had  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  trust 
himself  in  public  among  his  subjects.  He 
had  thrown  a  slur  on  the  City  of  London 
— he  had  thrown  a  shir  on  the  nation — 
and  he  had  thrown  a  slur  on  the  good 
name  of  his  Majesty.  These  were  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  He  had 
caused  a  loss  of  property,  also,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  The  funds  had  fallen 
three  per  cent  that  day,  which  had  caused 
a  serious  loss  of  property  to  some  persons ; 
and  if  the  noble  Duke  was  determined  to 
retain  power  at  all  hazards,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  fundholders  would  ever 
recOYier  their  losses.  And  what,  he  would 
ask,^s  the  excuse  for  all  this?  The  noble 
Duke,  forsooth,  was  unpopular.  Was 
that  news  first  known  on  Saturday?  Was 
there  a  man  amongst  their  Lordships  who 
did  not  know  that  before  ?  Had  not  the 
noble  Duke  received  painful  evidence  of 
that  for  some  time  ?  The  pageant,  it  was 
said,  would  collect  a  great  crowd ;  but 
what  would  be  said  if  it  did  not?  If  it 
were  only  an  ordinary  dinner — if  no  shops 
were  shut — if  the  people  were  not  to  as- 
semble to  do  honour  to  the  Sovereign — if 
there  were  no  crowd — would  not  that  be  a 
slight  to  the  Sovereign?  But  how  was  it 
that  all  these  hazards  were  not  known 
before  ?  Was  it  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
no  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
people,  and  was  he  now,  as  he  was  last  Ses- 
sion, completely  ignorant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  excitement  in  the 
country?  After  all,  he  had  heard  of 
nothing  to  deter  his  Majesty  from  going  to 
the  City,  except  the  attempt  on  the  noble 
Duke.  That  was  a  good  reason  for  the 
noble  Duke  not  going  to  the  City  of 
London.  Against  such  an  attempt  nobody 
would  more  seriously  contend  than  he 
would — honouring  the  Duke  as  he  did,  as 
a  military  man,  though  as  a  Minister  he 
should  always  oppose  him ;  but  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  country  his  conduct 
was  equally  detrimental  There  was^ 
perhaps,  no  person  who  would  not  suffer  in 
some  degree  from  the  alarm  sounded  by  the 
noble  Dukls.  The  news  would  be  spread 
to  distant  parts  that  something  serious 
had  happened  in  London.  It  was  known 
that  a  large  military  force  had  been  drawn 
round  London,  and  with  that  knowledge 
the  communication  made  to  the  City  of 
London  would  have  gone   forth  to  the 


country  without  one  word  of  explanation. 
It  would  be  sent  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  King  did  not  dare  trust  himself 
in  the  City  of  London.  He  believed  that 
the  King  might  go  in  safety  to  every  part 
of  the  City  like  one  of  the  common  people, 
and  without  the  least  chance  of  being  in- 
sulted. Of  this  strange  proceeding  the 
noble  Duke  had  given  no  better  explana- 
tion than  was  afforded  by  the  letter  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  His 
conduct  must  lower  the  Administration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  show  that  in 
minute  matters  of  detail,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  comprehensive  duties  of  Government, 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  wanted 
capacity  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

Earl  Grey  addressed  their  Lordships 
somewhat  as  follows  : — I  understand,  my 
Lords,  with  satisfaction,  from  the  answer  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Aberdeen),  that  the  protocol 
contains  no  sensible  variations  from  the 
general  treaty,  or  the  particular  conditions. 
So  far  every  thing  is  satisfactory.  The  noble 
Earl,  too,  has  signified  his  intention  of 
laying  the  protocol  before  your  Lordships, 
which  will  be  of  some  interest  to  this  part  of 
the  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
saying,  after  hearing  what  I  have  this 
night  heard,  relative  to  those  treaties,  that 
what  fell  from  the  noble  Duke  on  a  former 
occasion  gave  me  considerable  surprise, 
and  I  must  repeat  the  conviction  which  1 
formerly  mentioned — a  conviction  which 
my  noble  friend  has  already  expressed  much 
better  than  I  can — a  conviction,  my  Lords, 
that  by  those  treaties  no  obligation  what- 
ever is  imposed  on  the  country  ;  we  have 
contracted  no  engagement  whatever  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  All  in- 
terference on  that  subject  is  left  by  these 
treaties  to  be  determmed  by  the  usual 
considerations,  and  by  what  of  policy  and 
expediency  is  due  to  an  independent 
nation.  We  are  not  bound  to  interfere  by 
any 'obligation  whatever.  If  we  are  not  so 
bound,  I  repeat,  my  Lords,  with  my  noble 
friend,  that,  in  my  opinion,  sound  policy, 
justice,  and  respect  for  the  independence 
of  other  people,  as  well  as  regard  for  the 
interest  of  this  country,  enjoin  us  on  the 
present  occasion  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Belgium.  As  this  is 
my  opinion,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  surprise 
at  what  was  stated  by  the  noble  Earl,  that 
the  Government  only  contemplated  amic- 
able interference,  &uch  as  would  be  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
for  that  interference,  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, is  contrary  to  the  policy  usually 
pursued  by  this  country,  must  be  perni- 
cious to  its  interests,  and  can  only  lead  to 
the  most  dangerous  results.  Having 
said  this,  1  must  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  by  my  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry) — if  he  will  allow  me  to  call 
him  so,  and  to  whom,  at  least,  1  must  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  me  ;  but  from  what  the 
noble  Marquis  said,  he  seems  to  think 
that  I  am  friendly  and  favorable  to  revolu- 
tions, and  disposed  to  encourage  them.  I 
certainly  did,  my  Lords,  express  my  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
people  on  a  former  occasion,  but,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  to  your  Lordships' 
recollection  what  fell  from  so  humble  an 
individual  as  myself,  I  took  care  to  state, 
that  all  revolutions  were  in  themselves 
bad,  and  could  only  be  justified  by  a 
serious  and  plain  necessity ;  but  if  they 
are  necessary,  my  Lords,  I,  for  one,  think 
we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  making 
a  revolution,  if  without  that  we  cannot 
maintain  or  preserve  our  liberties.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  late  French  revolution,  be- 
cause I  think  it  was  necessary,  by  the  fatal 
attempt  of  the  government  to  interfere 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people—  I  say,  a 
fatal  attempt,  my  Lords,  which,  in  their 
situation,  left  the  French  people  no  other 
chance  but  that  of  absolute  submission  or 
open  resistance.  On  this  principle  I  ap- 
prove of  the  French  revolution,  admiring 
the  great  courage  of  the  people  in  achiev- 
ing the  victory,  and  their  great  generosity 
after  the  contest  was  over.  I  hope  that 
the  Ministers  will  agree  with  me,  and  as 
they  have  showed  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  that  they  will  show  re- 
spect to  the  people  of  Belgium,  by  which 
alone  I  think  they  will  ensure  the  peace  of 
this  country,  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
So  much,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to 
what  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening ;  and  I  now  pass  to  a  subject  of 
more  immediate  importance— of  more 
interest  to  the  House,  and  one  on  which 
its  attention  has  been  lately  fixed.  I  must 
say,  that  when  I  first  read  the  letter  this 
morning  which  appeared  in  the  public 
prints — I  must  own  that  I  felt  something 
like  humiliation — I  felt  the  fullest  regret 
and  disappointment  that  such  a  letter  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  Government, 
VOL.  I. 


being  persuaded  that  it  would  not  issue 
such  a  letter  without  first  making  inquiries, 
and  obtaining  information  that  the  letter 
was  necessary.  Is  this  a  moment  to  circu- 
late accounts  of  public  dangers  unneces- 
sarily ?  The  noble  Duke  will,  I  am  §ure, 
concur  with  me,  that  such  reports  much 
increase  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
country  labours.  We  are  engaged  at 
present  in  difficult,  and  even  doubtful 
negotiations  abroad,  and  such  scenes  will 
not  contribute  to  their  success.  They  are 
not  likely  to  make  foreign  Powers  respect 
the  British  Ministry,  Such  a  state  of 
things  will  not  excite  respect  for  the  coun- 
try abroad,  or  persuade  foreign  Powers 
that  the  Ministry  are  better  able  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  than  when  they^pect 
to  be  supported  by  a  loyal  people.  I  felt 
something  like  humiliation,  something  like 
disappointment  and  regret,  when  I  saw 
the  announcement,  though  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstances,  of  which  I  felt  as- 
sured the  Ministers  were  aware,  or  they 
would  never  recommend  such  an  important 
step.  I  felt  assured  that  they  must  pos- 
sess some  information,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing.  Under  all  these  painful  feelings, 
I  found  one  topic  of  consolation  in  its 
being  avowed  and'  declared,  that  this 
measure  was  not  in  any  manner  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Majesty. 
I  feel  assured,  as  a  noble  Lord  expressed 
himself  on  a  former  occasion,  that  if  ever  a 
Monarch  was  firmly  seated  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  it  is  the  Sovereign  who  at 
present  sits  on  the  Throne  of  these  realms. 
For  him,  personally,  there  was  no  appre- 
hension of  danger ;  and  for  him,  it  was 
stated  by  the  noble  Duke,  that  no  appre- 
hension was  felt.  The  noble  Duke  has 
stated,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the 
letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  that 
there  was  some  danger  of  an  attack  on  the 
person  of  the  noble  Duke.  I  abhor  all 
such  attacks ;  and  were  I  the  political 
enemy  of  the  noble  Duke,  which  I  am  not, 
I  should  readily  place  myself  in  any 
situation  in  which  my  services  could  de- 
fend the  noble  Duke  from  any  such  at- 
tacks, which  I  consider  as  un-English  in 
their  character,  as  they  are  unmanly  and 
ungenerous.  I  deprecate  all  such  attacks, 
and  I  see  with  regret  any  such  feelings 
arise  in  his  Majesty's  subjects.  From  the 
threats  against  the  noble  Duke,  I  think  he 
took  a  wise  resolution  in  abstaining  from 
filling  his  place  at  the  ceremony.  The 
danger  of  the  noble  Duke  is,  however,  the 
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promiaent  feature  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
letter  ;    it  contains  no  proof  of  any  dan- 
ger which  ought  to  have  prevented  his 
Majesty  from     attending    in    the    City. 
Some  other  apprehensions  are  referred  to^ 
It  is  loosely  stated  that  placards,  threaten- 
ingriotSyhadbeenexhibited;  that  the  police 
was  to  be  attacked ;  that  some  ill-affected 
persons  were  prepared  to  make  confusion  ; 
and  that  at  night  there  was  a  great  prob- 
ability that  they  would    make    tumults 
and  disorders.      My  Lords,  I  say  all  this 
is  very  loose,  for  at  what  time  does  a  great 
town   like  this    metropolis    not    contain 
among  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants  many 
evil-disposed  spirits,  and  to  whom  large 
assemblages  of  the  people  will  not  give  an 
opportunity  of  committing  many  evil  acts, 
and  creating  riot  and   disorder?     If  the 
noble  Duke  waits  till  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  riots  occurring,  his  Majesty  will 
never  be  able  to  show  himself  to  his  ad- 
miring people,  for  there  can  never  be  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  as- 
sembled on  any  public  occasion  when  his 
Majesty  may  not  be  exposed  to  similar 
riots.  Nothing,  therefore,  is,  I  think,  more 
unsatisfactory    than     the    noble    Duke's 
explanation.     If  such   a  communication 
as  that  letter  were  sent  to  me,  I  should 
make   it    my    first    business    to    inquire 
into  all  the   circumstances  of  the  case, 
and    I    should    not    rely    implicitly    on 
the  statement  of  any  Lord  Mayor.     My 
Lords,  we  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion 
a  Lord  Mayor,  who  claimed  a  great  repu- 
tation for  his  temerity,  but  whose  principal 
failing  was,  I  believe,   his    timidity,  who 
made  false  representations  under  its  in- 
fluence, relative  to  the  riots  of  1780,  and 
who  was,  I  believe,  prosecuted  for  that  in 
a  Court  of  Justice.     Remembering  this, 
my  Lords,  and   knowing  nothing  of  the 
character  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  magnify  dangers,  and 
possibly  anticipate  a  disturbance  without 
any  good  reason,  I  should  have  made  a 
diligent  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
on  which  he  founded  his  opinion.     I  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  noble  Duke  must 
have  made  such  inquiries,  that  he  was 
convinced  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  seen 
objects   in  a  false    light;    and  that  he 
was  satisfied,  from  the  information  he  had 
received,  that  there  was  no  other  way  to 
avoid  danger  than   the  advice    he    had 
given  to  his  Majesty.      If  this  were  the 
case,  I  could  make  no  objection  to  his 
conduct.  On  this  subject  I  have  not  much 


information;  but  since  I  came  into  the 
House  I  have  heard  something  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  which 
makes  me  inclined  to  think  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  have  not  received  due 
consideration.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  has 
examined  the  subject,  and  has  come  to  the 
resolution,  that  every  precaution  had  been 
taken — that  there  was  no  cause  to  ap- 
prehend any  real  danger  to  hit  Majesty, 
and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not  author- 
ised to  make  the  communication  he  had 
made  to  his  Majesty's  Government.  This 
information  has  been  derived  from  au- 
thority, and  has  been  delivered  from  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  in  another  place. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  think  the 
advice  which  has  been  given  to  his  M%r 
jesty  is  not  justified.  I  could  not  help 
saying  this,  but  more  than  this  I  will  not 
say.  I  repeat,  that  the  advice  given  to 
the  Crown  was  not  authorised  by  a  sound 
judgment.  (  am  consoled  by  reflecting, 
that  the  unpopularity  mentioned  does  not 
affect  the  Sovereign,  but  only  the  noble 
Duke.  The  existence  of  that  feeling  is 
not  unaccountable;  but  any  overt  acts 
resulting  from  it  I  shall  alv^ya  discoun- 
tenance. For  the  rest,  my  Lords,  I  see  no 
foundation  for  any  extreme  alarm  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  nothing 
to  make  me  regard  our  domestic  peace  as 
likely  to  be  interrupted. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington^  in  explanatioui 
was  understood  to  apologize  for  not  having 
gone  further  into  the  subject.  He  had, 
however,  referred  to  other  letters  besides 
that  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect,  that  in  the  letter  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  it  was  stated  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  civil  power  for  preserv- 
ing peace,  though  all  proper  measures 
had  been  adopted.  The  information  he 
had  received  from  a  variety  of  quarters 
convinced  him  that  it  was  intended  to 
attack  the  police.  He  had  been  asked  if 
his  Majesty  could  not  proceed  to  every 
part  of  the  town  without  being  protected 
by  the  police?  His  Majesty  certainly 
could;  but  in  this  case  his  Majesty  was  not 
to  proceed  alone.  There  was  to  be  a  pro- 
cession, which  required  that  the  streets 
should  be  kept  clear  for  fourteen  or  six- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
great  number  of  persons  would  be  collected 
in  one  spot,  and  if  an  attack  were  made 
on  the  police,  it  would  be  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  their  lives,  to  call  in  Uie  in- 
terference of  the  military.    Ha  wished  to 
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ask  if  the  Government  ought  not  to  take 
such-measures  of  precaution  ?  Was  it  fit, 
he  would  also  ask,  when  his  Majesty  went 
to  visit  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  there  should 
be  a  battle  in  the  streets  among  those  who 
came  to  witness  the  pageant?  He  had  let- 
ters in  his  pocket,  and  a  hand-bill  calling 
on  the  seamen  to  collect,  to  the  number  of 
3,000  or  4,000,  and  present  a  petition  to 
his  Majesty.     He  had  received  a  variety 
of  accounts  from  persons  in  different  situ- 
ations, that  riots  were  to  be  apprehended, 
which  were  sufficient  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment hesitate,  even  before  he  received  the 
letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor.     He  would 
even  go  further,  and  tell  their  Lordships, 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  now  Lord 
Mayor,  and  about  to  go  out  of  office,  told 
him  yesterday,  it  would    be  absolutely 
neeessary  that  the  escort  of  honour  which 
accompanied  his  Majesty  should  remain 
IB  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildhall  or  the 
Mansion-house.     When  the  consequences 
to  the  City  of  London  were  contemplated, 
— when  bloodshed  was  likely  to  ensue — 
when  it  was  remembered,  which  was  an 
important  feature  of  the  case,  that  these 
people  would  be  brought  together  by  his 
Majesty  and  his  Ministers,  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  was  it  to  be  borne  that 
thay  should  be  the  cause  of  riots,  disorder, 
and  loss  of  life  ?   He  must,  therefore,  say, 
that  he  was  never  more  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  than  when  he  gave  the 
advice  to  his  Majesty  not  to  go  into  the 
City.   He  was  not  alarmed  for  any  danger 
likaly  to  happen  to  his  Majesty ;  and  any 
danger  to  which  he  himself  might  be  ex- 
posed was  nothing  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences which  might  happen  to  the  people, 
and  therefore  he  conceived  that  the  advice 
he  had  given  was  likely  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  found  the  second 
explanation  of  the  noble  Duke  not  more 
satisfactory  than  the  first.  Unless  the 
Government  had  previously  made  inquiries 
(and  it  did  not  seem  that  the  Government 
had  made  inquiries),  he  did  not  see  how  it 
oould  advise  his  Majesty  to  come  to  such 
a  determination.  The  noble  Duke  said, 
he  had  received  anonymous  letters;  but 
he  had  not  informed  their  Lordships  that 
he  made  any  inquiries  into  the  truth  of 
their  contents.  It  appeared  that  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  which  had  made  inquiries, 
had  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  adopted  by  die  noble  Duke.  The 
consequencMof  sueh  a  step  aathat  reo<Hn- 


mended  by  the  noble  Duke  ought  to  have 
been  well  considered.     In  London  the 
alaim  was  only  casual,  and  might  soon 
cease ;   but  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  generate  alarm  through  the 
whole  country,   which   would  not  cease 
for  several  days.    The  letter  sent  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  then  been  travelling  six- 
teen  hours,  at  the   rapid  rate  at  which 
coaches  now  travel,  without  one    word 
of  explanation  accompanying  it.     Could 
that  do  otherwise  than  create  comCusioii 
and  alarm  throughout  the  country?  It  was 
said   there  was   dissatisfaction    in    some 
parts  of  the  country  ;  would  not  that  be 
encouraged  ?    There  was  agitation  in  Ire- 
land ;  would  not  that  receive  fresh  life 
from  such  a  communication?  The  noble 
Duke  could  not  possibly  have  seen  the 
danger  of  his  proceedings,  or  he  would 
have  taken  soaae  pains  to  set  the  letter  in 
its  proper  light  ?   Suppose  that,  upon  ma- 
ture investigation,  it  should  be  found  that 
the  noble  Duke's  anticipations  were  not 
correct,  would  he  not  be  sorry  for  his  ad- 
vice ?    It  ought  to  be  followed  up,  for,  if 
the  information  were  correct,  there  was  a 
g^eat  deal  of  dissatisfactioiH  in  the  coun- 
try.   If  the  noble  Duke's  information  were 
correct,  there  must  be  a  rebellion  raging  in 
the  country.    Four  thousand  special  con- 
stables were  ready  to  be  sworn  in  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  if  that  force  were  not 
sufficient  to  control  the  disaffected,  they 
must  be  numerous.     If  the  noble  Duke 
had  followed  the  investigation   of  these 
facts,  he  must  have  obtained  some  certain 
information.      He   was   astonished    that 
4,000  special  constables  were  considered 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace.     This 
astonishment  was  only  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Duke  and  his  col- 
leagues.    He  supposed  they  must  have 
some  information :  he  gave  them  credit  for 
having  that  information,  and  argued  that 
they  could  not  be  guilty  of  so  much  rash- 
ness as  to  act  as  they  had  done  without 
such  information,  and  that  they  were  con- 
vinced, after  their  investigations,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  preserve  the  peace.  'i'heCity 
of  London  might  demand,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  what  ground  such  a  charge  was 
made  against  it.     Their  Lordships  might 
next  require  that  some  means  should  be 
instantly   adopted   to  restore  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
public  mind.    He  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  if  the  Ministers  advised  his  Majesty 
to  abstain  from  going  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
K2 
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dinner  on  no  other  information  than  that 
which  appeared  in  this  discussion,  the 
proceeding  looked  very  much  like  a  be- 
trayal of  their  trust. 

The  Marquis  of  J?M^e  said,  the  language 
used,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  some 
of  the  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side,  were 
certainly  very  different  from  what  he  was 
accustomed  to  hear  from  them  when  they 
sat  on  his  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  calling 
them  his  noble  friends.  They  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  reasons  of  the  noble  Duke 
for  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  his  Ma- 
jesty to  abstain  from  giving  occasion  to 
tumult  and  disturbance,  was  far  from  be- 
ing well  grounded  or  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  would  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  recapitulating  the 
reasons  of  the  noble  Duke,'  as  he  himself 
had  so  well  stated  them ;  but  the  whole 
might  be  comprised  in  a  sentence.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  noble  Duke  was, 
that  he  saw  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
Majesty's  joining  the  City  procession,  a 
risk  of  disturbance,  of  riot,  and  of  con- 
fusion— a  risk  to  property — and  a  risk  of 
bloodshed.  He  knew  no  man  better  able 
than  the  noble  Duke  to  appreciate  such  a 
risk,  or  more  able  effectually  to  guard 
against  it,  if  strong  measures  should  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  he  highly 
approved  and  commended  the  course 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  adopt  on  this  occasion.  He  had 
heard  some,  or  at  least  one,  of  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  lay  great  weight  on  what 
he  called  the  unpopularity  of  the  noble 
Duke.  He  was  not  on  terms  of  very  great 
intimacy  or  confidence  with  the  noble 
Lord,  and  therefore  might  not  be  aware 
of  all  the  reasons  which  the  noble  Lord 
might  have  for  his  conclusion,  that  the 
noble  Duke  was  unpopular.  But  what 
was  the  unpopularity?  That  it  had 
gone  to  a  very  considerable  extent  he 
could  scarcely  believe,  because  it  was  not 
very  long  since  he  had  heard  the  contrary 
with  his  own  ears.  He  would  ask,  who 
could  be  more  popular  than  the  noble 
Duke,  a  few  months  ago,  during  the  review 
of  the  troops  in  Hyde  Park?  But,  at  all 
events,  as  to  any  popularity  worth  having, 
that  popularity  would  attend  the  man 
who,  although  he  had  no  personal  fear, 
yet  did  what  he  conscientiously  considered 
to  be  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  So- 
vereign, at  the  risk  of  losing,  for  the  mo- 
menty  popularity  of   another  description. 


The  noble  Duke's  advice  to  his  Majesty 
was,  not  to  do  that  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  imminent  risk  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  subjects ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  he  showed  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  both 
to  the  Sovereign  and  to  his  subjects; 
and  by  this  course  of  conduct,  whatever 
popularity  the  noble  Duke  might  lose 
for  the  moment,  he  would  gain  a  much 
better  and  a  longer  popularity,  lliose 
who  had  had  a  large  experience  in  such 
matters  could  best  appreciate  the  value 
of  blood,  and  the  noble  Duke,  by  his 
aversion  to  run  any  risk  that  could  be 
avoided  of  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens, 
had  proved  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
best  feelings  of  human  nature.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  noble  Duke  acted  on 
the  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Elect.  But 
that  was  not  correct ;  for  the  noble  Duke 
had  distinctly  stated,  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  information  from  other 
sources,  into  which  the  Ministers  had 
inquired,  and  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
it  was 'correct.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  they  had  acted  wisely 
in  giving  his  Majesty  the  advice  which 
they  did.  As  to  the  other  topics  which 
had  come  under  discussion  that  night,  he 
would  merely  say,  that  there  was  not  any 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands,  except  by  amicable  me- 
diation, and  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
Duke  on  that  head  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

The  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  "  That  a  Copy  of  the  Protocol  of 
1814,  relative  to  the  Union  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  under  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  should  be  laid 
on  their  Lordships'  Table,"  was  agreed  to. 
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MiNUTBa.]  PeUtiont  pratented.  Comidainiiig  of  midiw 
Returns  for  Drogheda,  Cork,  Taunton,  and  nehestir. 
By  Mr.  DsNisoir,  from  CUpham,  agalmt  extaMtti^  Uit 
Metropolitan  Police  Act  to  that  diitrict  By  Mr.  Pmifm, 
from  the  Ship^ywnen  of  Scarborough,  agalmt  the  Duty 
on  Coab  carried  coaitwiM.  For  the  aboUtkm  of  Sla««ry, 
by  Mr.  Blaik,  from  Glaigow: — By  Mr.  Hodmom,  from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — By  Loid  Staklbt,  from  Blade- 
bum,  Bolton,  Backford.  uad  Atc  other  placet  in  Lan- 
GBflhire; — By  SirWii.  Inolbbt,  from  Brinckley:— By 
Sir  R.  Paici,  from  Diatenten  at  Kingnlon,  Ron,  and 
Huntingdon :— By  Mr.  SAWoroKo,  from  lereral  plaoei  in 
Somenetthire :— By  Mr.  Bbll,  from  several  |rfaeci  in 
Noithumberland: — By  Locd  Althorp,  Ikom  Mvinl 
places  in  NorthamptoDshlre.  By  the  same  noble  Lord, 
from  General  William  Thoraton,  ol^ecting  to  the  KIi^s 
being  called  iqmo,  on  hit  MocakiB  to  the  TfaraM^  tonaka 
a  Dedaratkxiifalnit  TkaontatMitiatiooi 
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Absence  of  Ministers.]  Mr. 
Brougham  took  the  opportunity  of  a  peti- 
tion being  presented,  to  remonstrate  (it 
being  then  above  half-past  three  o'clock) 
against  the  absence  of  all  the  Ministers. 
The  arrangement  which  had  recently  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
public  business  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less, if  from  three  to  five  o'clock  the 
House  were  to  receive  petitions,  and  per- 
haps to  enter  into  discussions  on  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery,  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  other  important  questions,  without  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  mockery ; 
and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  absence 
of  all  the  Ministers  at  that  hour  was  a 
mere  oversight. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  that  which  had  just  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. He  regretted  that  absence,  as  he  had 
an  important  question  to  put  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  respect  to  the  letter 
which  had  been  published  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  our  illustrious  Sovereign, 
who  dwelt  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
his  people,  had  been  advised  by  his  Minis- 
ters to  decline  visiting  the  City,  where  he 
would  have  been  greeted  by  his  faithful 
subjects  with  the  warmest  welcome,  and 
where  blessings  would  have  been  showered 
upon  his  head.  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  It  was 
too  frequently  the  practice  that  no  Minister 
of  the  Crown  was  present  in  that  House, 
to  hear  the  petitions  presented  by  hon. 
Members,  or  to  answer  any  question  which 
it  might  be  expedient  to  put. 

Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  probable  some 
Minister  might  be  present.  When  the 
House  met  at  four  o'clock,  it  had  been 
usual  for  Ministers  not  to  attend  until 
about  five. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  said,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  business  of  the  greatest 
importance  must  be  pressing  on. the  minds 
and  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Mihisters  at 
the  present  moment.  He  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  the  credit  of  some  motive 
of  that  kind  for  their  absence.  He  had 
no  connection  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers; 
but  some  consideration,  in  the  present 
dreadful  state  of  things,  was  due  to  them. 
.  Mr.  Brougham  replied,  that  he  was 
toath  to  say  anything  against  any  man  in 


his  absence;  but  he  must  say,  that  the 
absence  of  Ministers  at  the  present  mo- 
ment could  only  tend  to  increase  the 
grievous  evils  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
alluded,  resulting  from  that  alarm  to  which 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  had  much  con- 
tributed. Perhaps  hon.  Members  were 
not  aware,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
King's  Speech  and  of  the  letter — the 
absurd  letter — from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  had  been  that  morning  published, 
thousands  of  honest  and  innocent  persons 
would  be  beggared.  The  funds  had  fallen 
no  less  than  seven  per  cent  in  consequence 
of  all  this  alarm.  It  was  the  unpopularity, 
not  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  who  was 
beloved  by  all  his  subjects,  but  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's advisers,  which  had  caused  all  this 
evil.  If  his  Majesty  had  determined  to 
go  to  the  City,  unattended  by  any  of  his 
present  Ministers,  he  sincerely  believed 
that,  instead  of  falling,  the  funds  would 
have  greatly  risen. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  some  one  of  his  right  hon.  friends 
would  shortly  be  in  the  House,  and  he 
really  thought  that  it  was  due  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  defer  any  questions 
or  observations  of  this  nature,  until-  some 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  present  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  His  observations 
had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  hon. 
Baronet's  having  alluded  to  the  present 
dreadful  state  of  things;  a  state  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  applicable  only  to 
the  Ministers  personally. 

Sir  R.  Peel  having  entered  the  House, 

The  Royal  Visit  to  the  City.] 
Lord  Althorp  said,  observing  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  his  place,  he  wished  to 
ask  him  for  some  explanation  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming  events 
that  he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of 
his  public  experience.  He  was  desirous 
to  know,  what  could  have  induced  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  expose  his  Majesty 
to  the  great  unpopularity  which  might 
follow  from  his  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  thousands  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
by  advising  his  Majesty  to  decline  fulfilling 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  to-morrow  ?  It  was  not  in 
London  alone  that  the  most  serious  effects 
would  result  from  tliis  affair.  The  alarm 
which  the  intelligence  of  it  would  create, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  otheii 
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would  necessarily  be  excessive.  He  sup- 
posed that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not 
taken  an  important  step  like  this  without 
proceeding  on  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion, and  without  the  most  deliberate  con- 
sideration. Were  it  not  so,  their  conduct 
would  deserve  the  severest  censure. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  grounds 
of  the  measure  which  he  had  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  however 
anxious  he  might  be  fully  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  to  give  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  referred  to  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give,  he  was  sure  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  expect  from  him — 
he  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect 
from  him — any  declaration  or  statement 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  the  course  of  the  public 
service.  The  letter  which  had  appeared 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  daY>  address- 
ed to  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  authentic,  and 
the  signature  to  that  letter  was  his.  That 
letter  conveyed  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  that 
they  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  postpone  the  visit  which 
their  Majesties  intended  to  pay  to  the  City 
of  London  on  Tuesday  next.  The  opinion 
was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  entertained 
by  his  Majesty *8  Government,  that  a  colli- 
sion of  a  very  serious  nature  might  take 
f>lace  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  pub- 
ic peace.  Such  a  collision  was  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided  ;  but  peculiarly  so  on 
an  occasion  such  as  that  in  question.  If 
ever  an  anxiety  could  be  justly  entertained 
to  avoid  such  a  collision,  it  must  be  at  a 
time  when  an  immense  concourse  of  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  persons  were  assem- 
bled, at  night,  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, to  witness  a  great  public  festival. 
"When  it  was  considered  that  such  an  evil 
might  be  avoided,  since  there  was  no 
obligation  that  the  festival  in  question 
must  take  place,  and  when  to  that  was 
added  the  fact,  that  information  had  been 
received  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
evil-disposed  persons  to  make  that  festival 
a  scene  of  tumult,  and  probably  of  blood- 
shed, he  thought  no  man  would  deny  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  give  his  Majesty  the  advice  which  they 
had  given.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  while 
he  was  ready  to  do  the  most  ample  justice 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  London, 
while  he  wai  convinced  of  the  warmth  of 


their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  while 
he  was  perfectly  assured  that  the  most  im- 
plicit reliance  might  be  placed  on  their 
affection  to  his  Majesty,  while  he  admitted 
that  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  he 
was  disposed  to  place  the  most  unbounded 
confidence,  he  was  perfectly  pertiHadedy 
that  if  their  Majesties  were  to  visit  the 
city  of  London,  a  tumult  and  riot  wonld 
ensue,  involving  consequences  of  a  moit 
deplorable  character,  and  perhaps  leading 
to  bloodshed.  I  should  be  doing  (con- 
tinued the  right  hon.  Baronet)  injustice  lo 
the  feelings  and  character  of  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis^ 
if  I  did  not  make  an  avowal  of  my  sincere 
belief  in  their  loyalty  in  the  most  distinct 
terms ;  yet,  though  my  information  leadi 
me  to  believe  that  in  their  zeal  and  affec- 
tion tlie  utmost  confidence  may  be  placedi 
it  also  made  me  perceive^  that  it  was  in 
the  power — and,  unfortunately,  I  learnt 
that  it  was  also  the  intention,  of  a  few 
abandoned  and  desperate  characters,  to 
promote  disorder  and  tumult,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  repress  by  night, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  inflicting  that 
punishment  on  the  innocent  which  ought 
to  fall  upon  the  guilty  alone.  On  t£at 
night  there  would  be  in  the  streets  of 
London  not  merely  many  good  citizens 
and  loyal  men,  but  also  an  immense  con- 
course of  women  and  children.  Supposing 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  involve 
a  part  of  the  town  in  darkness,  in  order 
to  facilitate  an  attack  upon  either  the  lives 
or  the  property  of  a  part  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  in  what  position  would  those 
persons,  who  are  intrusted  with,  and  are 
responsible  for,  the  peace  of  the  metro* 
polis  be  placed,  if  they  should  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  force  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed 
crowd  of  unofiending  women  and  children? 
If  such  a  collision  can  be  avoided,  is  it  not 
right,  is  it  not  prudent,  is  it  not  the 
boundcn  duty  of  Ministers,  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  avoid  it  ?  I  have  now  to 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  course  of 
Saturday  and  of  Sunday  last  a  variety  of 
information  from  various  quarters  came 
into  my  office,  which  led  me  and  the  other 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a 
great  tumult  arising  on  Tuesday  next,  fh>m 
the  acts  of  a  desperate  and  abandoned 
set  of  men,  who,  though  few,  were  still 
sufficient  in  number  to  create  very  genend 
and  extensive  alarm.  In  the  course  of 
Saturday,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  <rf 
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don,  tbtt  chief  magistrate  of  the  metro-  son,  on  your  approach  to  the  hall.    Srerj 

polis  for  the  ensuing  year,  felt  it  to  be  his  exertion  on  my  part  shall  he  used  to  make  the 

duty  to  make  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  \«*^  P^"^^!®  wjangement  m  the  City  j  and  at 

«  »l»%».^».;^«#;^r«   -u;^k  i  .«;ii  «^*  «,^  ^"^  same  time  I  feel,  that  should  any  violent 

a  communwatioo ,  which  I  will  now  pro-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  j^  ^J^         „^        ^j^^  ^^^ 

ceed  to  read  to  the  House,  being  willing  ^lone  might  not  be  sufficiently  effectual,  and  I 

to  afford  it  every  information   upon  this  should  not  be  doing  my  duty,  after  what  I  have 

subject  which  my  duty  will  permit  me  at  heard,  did  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  suggeiting 

present  to  disclose.     This  communication  to  your  Orace  the  propriety  of  coming  strongly 

was  received  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  ^^^  sufficiently  guarded.    I  probably  may  be 

Wellington  on  Saturday  morning.  considered  giring  you  needless  trouble,  but 

^  •'  ®  the  respect  which  I,  as  well  as  every  person 

**  My  Lord  Duke,— From  the  situation  of  who  really  wished  the  welfare  of  the  countiTy 

Lord  Mayor,  to  which  I  have  been  elected,  must  have  for  your  Grace,  and  the  gratitude 

numberless  communications  are  made  to  me,  we  owe  you,  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this 

both  personally  and  by  letter,  in  reference  to  course.    I  have.  Ice.  (Signed) 

the  9th,  and  it  is  on  that  account  I  take  the  '*  Johm  Key,  Lord  Mayor  elect.'* 

liberty  of  addressing  your  Grace.  Here,  then,  was  an  intimation  from  the 

«  Althouah  the  feehngs  of  all  he  respectable  Lo^d  Mayor  elect  Cf  London  to  the  Duke 

citisens  of  London  are  decidedly  loyal,  yet  it  ^^  ,,.  ^_1  '™*  ^^   *^vii«wii  w  !.»«  ^  ^"^ 

cannot  but  be  known  there  are,  both  m  London  of  Wellington,  that  there  was  no  security 

as  well  as  the  country,  a  set  of  desperate  and  «>r  his  Grace,  on  his  visit  to  the  City,  un-> 

abandoned   characters,  who  are  anxious   to  less  he  came  provided  with  a  large  militaiy 

avail  themselves  of  any  circumstance  to  create  guard.     Would  it  be  fitting,  1  ask,  for  but 

tumult  and  confusion.    While  all  of  any  re-  Grace,  after  all  the  services  which  he  haa 

speoUbiUty  in  the  City  are  vying  with  each  rendered  to  this  country,  to  be  seen  going 
other  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the  occasion  Guildhall  accompanied  and  guard«i  bt 

from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of        "*■"«»■■"••  •v»-yi..f™ui^i  ~.»  gucuu>i^  wj 

the  despente  characters  above  alluded  to,  to  *  ♦'<»?  ^f  •oldieri  ?    la  that  a  Mlutary 

take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on  *t>t6  of  things,  in  which  it  is  announoed 

your  Grace's  person—  that  a  Minister  of  the  King  cannot  go  to 

[Very  hud  cheering,  mingkd  with  con-  "«*  *•'»  Soweign  at  Guildhall  without 

rid^ahle  laughter,   from   the  Opposttion  "*'"«  expowd,  I  do  not  say  to  the  oaual 

benches],  "Good  God!  A  sarcastic  "y"P'«"»  "^  P^H" '*L'!<l''y'  '>"S ^''t'** 
cheer!"  continued  Sir  R.  Peel;  "and  "»k  of  an  attack  npon  his  person ?  But 
made,  too.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  ^^  "  ""»  •*•'  I»t"»«aUon8  reached  my 
hearing  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  office  that  an  atUck  was  to  be  made  upon 
ha.  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wei-  •»«  Graces  house  m  the  course  of  the 
lington  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  '"Kj"'  ™  ">«  I^''^«  *"«  ^\  »  owUnce, 
an  atwck  wonid  be  made  on  his  Grace's  !;?«i«^  »•>«  pf«tence  of  calling  for  lights  to 
life  as  he  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  the  '""""nate.  I  say,  that  any  such  attack 
civic  fesUval !  And  from  an  officer  in  the  •?"«»  ^  accompanied  by  not ;  and  that 
army,  too!  [This  was  an  allusion  to  the  attempt  to  suppress  such  not  by  force, 
Colonel  Davies,  whose  cheer  was  remark-  ^'^f"  ^^  streets  are  filled  with  women  and 
ably  loud.]  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  children,  must  be  accompanied  by  con- 
entertained  by  individuals  as  to  the  official  sequences  which  all  of  us  would  lament, 
actt  and  political  character  of  the  Duke  ^°?*'  "owever,  is  on  y  one  of  the  causes 
of  Wellington,  is  there  a  single  man  in  the  ^n.',<!"  1  hare  for  believing  m  the  pos- 
conntry— I  am  sure  that  the  gallant  sibility  of  such  an  attempt  at  riot  taking 
Colonel  who  cheered  so  loudly,  when  the  P'*"-.  '•;'^  P^^  "?  aware  that  ther* 
heat  of  debate  has  passed  by,  will  be  e?'»^  '°  '^'c  i)ublic  mmd  considerable  e»* 
among  the  first  to  deprecate  such  attempts  citement  against  those  authontiea  which 
—is  there,  I  say,  a  single  man  of  the  ''5'u  *!^"  appointed,  under  the  sanction 
slightest  respectability  in  the  country,  who  of  the  House,  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
would  wish  to  carry  his  political  hostility  —I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  body  which 
to  such  an  extent  ?    To  proceed,  however,  «  ^°V  V  ^''«  «"»?"«  f  *«  New  Police. 

with  the  letter **  maintain  order  in  that  procession,  bad 

^  .„,.,,    ,  . ...     .  it  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  neces- 

«  While  all  of  any  respectabihtyin  the  City  sary  to  draw  together  all  the  civil  power 

galToS  thiti,  frJm  w'hatttmS  -»'f  ?«  New  ktropoliUn  Police  places 

the  intention  of  some  of  the  desperate  cha-  a^  ^^  disposal  of  the  magistracy,  it  being 

fteters  above  alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportn-  desirable  to  resort  to  all  civd  means,  in 

fri^  af  naUttg  a»  attaek  o»  year  Ciaeo  pfib  prafisvittco  to  ouUtary   means,   for  tli# 
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preservation  of  the  public  peace.  The 
police  must  have  been  collected  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  line 
the  procession  from  St.  James's-palace, 
from  which  his  Majesty  would  start,  to 
Temple-bar,  where  he  would  enter  the 
City.  If  they  remained  on  duty  all 
night,  then  those  parts  of  the  town  which 
it  is  their  special  ffuty  to  guard,  would  be 
left  unprotected ;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
were  any  mischievous  designs  entertained 
against  property,  those  designs  might  be 
easily  perpetrated.  If,  however,  each 
party  of  the  police  remained  separated, 
then  there  would  be  grounds  to  apprehend 
that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  civil 
force  to  maintain  order  in  the  line  of  pro- 
cession, on  an  occasion  when  not  only  the 
ordinary  population  of  the  metropolis  was 
likely  to  assemble  upon  it,  but  also  a  vast 
concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  I  am  now  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  inform  the  House,  that  in  the  course  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  most  in- 
dustrious attempts  were  made  in  various 
quarters  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  the  new  police.  Thousands  of 
printed  hand-bills  were  circulated,  some  of 
which  I  will  read  to  the  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  means  employed 
to  inflame  the  people  against  that  portion 
of  the  civil  force  which  is  intrusted  with 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
These  are  not  written  papers,  drawn  up  by 
illiterate  persons,  and  casually  dropped  in 
the  streets,  but  printed  hand-bills,  not  ill- 
adapted  for  the  mischievous  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  answer.  One 
of  them  is  in  these  terms  : — 

"  To  arms,  to  arms  I — ^Liberty  or  Death  ! 
London  meets  on  Tuesday  next,  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost  for  revenging  the 
wrongs  we  have  suffered  so  long;  come 
ARMED,  be  firm,  and  victory  must  be 
ours ! ! !  "  An  Englishman*' 

Another  of  them  is  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

"  Liberty  or  Death  !  Englishmen !  Bri- 
tons ! !  and  honest  men  ! !  I  The  time  has 
at  length  arrived — all  London  meets  on 
Tuesday  — come  armed.  We  assure  you 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that  6,000  cut- 
lasses have  been  removed  from  the  Tower, 
for  the  immediate  use  of  PeeFs  Bloody 
Gang — remember  the  cursed  Speech  from 
the  Throne ! ! — ^These  damned  Police  are 
now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will  you 
put  up  with  this." 

Now  after  hearing  the  inflammatory  lan- 
guage of  these  band-bills^  I  call  upon  the 


House  to  consider  how  great  the  likelihood 
is,  that  after  the  police  had  returned  to  their 
ordinary  duties,  in  their  respective  portions 
of  the  town,  a  desperate  attack  would  be 
made  upon  them.  If  it  were  made,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  resisted  by  the  civil 
force ;  if  the  civil  force  were  insufficient  to 
repel  it,  military  aid  would  be  called  in ; 
and  then,  on  that  night  of  general  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  crowds  of 
unsuspecting  men,  women,  and  children, 
there  might  be  resistance,  and  if  resistance, 
bloodshed,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  civil  authorities.  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  the  experience  of  what 
took  place  at  the  last  popular  assembly 
fortifies  the  impression  which  the  informa- 
tion transmitted  to  my  office  originally 
created  in  my  mind, — that  there  might  be 
such  assaults  committed  by  the  people  on 
the  police.  The  last  public  procession 
which  we  had  was  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty 
came  down  to  open  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  course  of  the  night  of  that 
day,  the  police  having  attempted  to  appre- 
hend certain  persons  discovered  in  the 
commission  of  crime,  were  violently  at- 
tacked by  numbers  of  the  lower  classes ; 
and  the  individual  who  aided  the  police,  hy 
giving  them  permission  to  deposit  their 
prisoners  in  his  house,  and  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  its  protection,  had  his  house 
attacked  and  most  of  his  windows  broken. 
The  next  morning  there  came  before  the 
Magistrates  of  the  different  police  offices 
in  the  metropolis,  not  less  than  sixty-six 
cases  of  assault  committed  in  the  course 
of  that  night  on  the  police  constables.  Of 
those  sixty-six  there  were  ordered  to  find 
bail  to  appear  at  the  Sessions,  forty-two  — 
there  were  fined,  or  in  default  of  payment 
imprisoned,  nineteen — there  was  remanded 
one — there  were  discharged  on  their  own 
recognizances  two — and  there  were  also 
two  absolutely  discharged.  Still  there 
were  sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed 
on  the  police  constables  on  the  night  of 
the  2na  of  November.  Such  being  the 
case,  when  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  the 
hand-bills  which  1  have  just  read  to  you 
were  industriously  circulated,  directing  the 
people  to  attack  the  police  with  arms, 
could  we,  as  Ministers,  view  without 
apprehension  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue  in  different  parts  of  the  me« 
tropolis,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was 
concluded,  and  the  police  constables  were 
separated  by  their  daty  in  their  respectir^ 
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districts?  If  unprovoked  attacks  were 
made  upon  them,  and  I  have  decisive 
evidence  before  me  that  such  attacks 
would  be  made  upon  them,  is  there  not 
danger  that,  in  exerting  the  energies  of 
self-defence,  a  few  desperate  characters 
might,  in  spite  of  the  great  loyalty  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  London,  have 
provoked  consequences  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  tranquillity?  The  House,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that 
the  Government  asks  for  no  new  law  to 
repress  these  disorders,  but  is  determined 
to  enforce  the  old,  which  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  We  feel  it,  however,  to  be 
an  imperative  duty  to  avoid  an  occasion  by 
which,  in  these  agitated  times,  any  collision 
may  be  produced  between  the  constituted 
authorities  and  the  people.  I  know  the 
disappointment  which  has  been  experi- 
enced by  the  necessity  of  postponing  the 
civic  entertainment.  I  know  that  great 
sacrifices  have  been  made,  by  various 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  to 
pay  every  honour  to  him  during  his  visit 
to  the  City.  I  was  this  day  waited  upon 
by  the  deputies  of  various  trades,  which 
had  undertaken  to  protect  the  peace 
during  various  portions  of  the  procession, 
and  I  could  not  hear,  without  regret,  the 
expressions  of  disappointment  which  they 
uttered  at  finding  that,  though  their 
Majesties  had  full  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  loyalty,  they  were  not  to 
have  the  proud  gratification  of  escorting 
them  upon  their  entrance  into  the  City. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
disappointment  occasioned  by  not  holding 
this  festival  is  a  very  subordinate  consider- 
ation indeed,  when  placed  in  the  balance 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace.  These,  Sir,  are  the  grounds  on 
which  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  came  to  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  advising  his  Majesty  that  this 
occasion  should  not  be  given  for  assembling 
on  a  November  night  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  of  all  descriptions.  I 
sincerely  believe,thatif  they  were  assembled 
the  public  peace  would  be  disturbed.  I 
sincerely  believe,  that  recourse  to  military 
authority  might  be  necessary  for  its  preser- 
vation, and  that,  in  the  struggle  to  secure 
it,  numbers  of  unsuspecting  and  unoffend- 
ing persons  must  unavoidably  be  sacri- 
ficed. If  such  results  were  probable,  I 
ask  again  whether  it  was  not  our  duty,  as 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to 


advise  his  Majesty  to  forego  the  satisfaction 
of  visiting  the  City  of  London,  in  order  to 
spare  him  and  his  consort  the  permanent 
pain  of  having  been  unconsciously  the  caule 
of  bloodshed  and  sufiering  to  their  unoffend- 
ing subjects?  I  know  not  whether  the 
House  will  approve  of  the  course  which 
we  have  adopted  upon^is  occasion.  I 
know  that  it  will  be  saiv  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  unpopular,  whilst  his  Majesty  is 
most  enthusiastically  beloved  by  his 
people.  It  is  my  duty  to  bear  that  taunt, 
rather  than  forbear  from  giving  that  ad- 
vice, of  which  the  adoption  is  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis, — to  prevent  the  loss  of  life — and 
to  prevent,  above  all,  any  addition  to  that 
excitement  of  feeling  which  is  at  present 
BO  much  to  be  deplored.  I  will  submit  to 
any  taunt  founded  on  the  obloquy  or  ob- 
jectionable character  of  the  Ministry 
among  the  people,  rather  than  give  them 
any  cause  for  excitement  which  I  can 
possibly  avoid." 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  that  he  should  hear  no  tannt 
from  him  on  this  painful  occasion.  But, 
though  he  gave  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
that  assurance,  he  nevertheless  felt  it 
necessary  to  return  his  thanks  to  his  noble 
friend  near  him  for  having  elicited  from 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  the  statement 
which  he  had  just  made.  He  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  that  the  few 
words  which  he  was  going  to  address  to 
the  House  were  intended  to  add  to  the 
effect  which  his  speech  would  have  in 
quieting  the  alarm,  which  he  would  not 
say  had  beeh  excited  without  any  cause, 
but  which  he  thought  had  been  excited 
without  sufficient  cause,  in  this  great 
metropolis.  Though  it  was  not  strictly 
right  for  him  to  address  the  Chair  at 
present,  there  being  no  question  regularly 
before  it,  still  he  trusted  that  a  consider- 
ation of  the  public  convenience,  and  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  great 
metropolis,  and  he  might  even  say  of  the 
country,  would  be  admitted  by  the  Speaker 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  saying  a  few 
words,  although  irregularly,  to  the  House. 
He  felt  exceedingly  sorrowful  that  a 
festival,  by  which  the  good  City  of  London 
had  set  such  store,  should  not  be  holden 
with  all  that  pomp  and  pride  of  circum- 
stance which,  of  old  custom,  "belonged  to 
it,  and  with  that  which,  on  this  occasion, 
gave  to  it  its  chief  interest, — he  meant  the 
presence  of  the  Royal  Family.    That  wai 
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not,  however,  the  event  which  he  chiefly 
lamented  upon  thii  occasion.     The  alarm 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary's 
letter  was  so  gpreat,  that  the  most  awful 
mercantile  inconvenience  must  result  from 
it.     Within  a  very  short  time  after  its 
appearance,  the  Stocks  fell  three  per  cent ; 
and   that  fall  o(%hree  per  cent,  be  it 
minded,  was  in  addition  to  a  fall  of  four 
per  cent,  which  occurred  last  week.     He 
did  honestly  and  sincerely  confess,  that 
he  looked  with  apprehension  to  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  so    unexpected    a 
fall.     Many  a  good   man  and    many   a 
worthy  family,  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of   commerce,  and  not  in- 
dulging in  wild  and  dangerous  specula- 
tion, would  find  himself  reduced,    in   a 
single  week,  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  a 
state  of  beggary,  by  the  blow  which  such 
sudden  revulsions  always  gave  to  public 
credit.     If,  then,  anythmg  which  he  could 
say  could  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  ex- 
isting panic, — and  he  assured  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  that  what  he  was  going  to  say  was 
intended  to  accomplish  that  object,  and 
that  object  alone, — if  he  could  succeed  in 
showing  to  the  public  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  anticipating  that  general  con- 
fusion and  disturbance  of  which  the  letter 
of  the   right  hon.   Secretary,    appearing 
without  the  explanation  which  he  had  just 
given,  was  calculated  to  excite  the  idea— - 
if  he  could  succeed  in  removing  and  allay- 
ing the  apprehension  which  was  now  so 
general  in  the  City,  and  which  would  soon 
be  equally  general  in  the  country  at  large, 
he  thought  that  he  should  be  rendering,  as 
he  did  it  conscientiously,  an  acceptable 
service  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  House.     He  considered  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  as  very  satis- 
factory in  one  point,  and  calculated  to 
produce    much   good.     The    right    hon. 
Secretary  had  admitted  that  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  loyalty,  of  good  conduct,  and 
of  peaceable  demeanour  among  the  great, 
opulent,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  classes, 
of  which   the  population  of  London  and 
Westminster    was    composed.      He    had 
avowed  that  they  were  not  merely  not 
tainted  with  disaffection,  but  that  they  had 
even  been  singularly  forward  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  had  volunteered  to 
assist  in   maintaining   the  public  peace. 
That  statement  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  allaying  the  notion  that 
there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 


people  to  revolt  against  their  present  fbrm 
of  Qovernment.     As  to  the  remaining  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  to 
what  did  it  amount  ?     It  amounted  simply 
to  this— ^that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  have  a 
large  assembly  of  the  people  on  the  9th 
of  November,  and  for  this  reason,— that 
though  999  men  out  of  1,000  then  ai- 
sembled  might  be  peaceably  and  loyally 
disposed,  yet  the  odd  units — the  few  who 
were  riotously  inclined — might  put  out 
the  lights  in  the  street,  mi^ht  involve  the 
town  in  darkness,  and  might  afterwards 
commence  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion, 
which  could  not  end  without  bloodshed  I 
Now  if  this  were  any  objection  to  hia 
Majesty's  attendance  at  the  civic  festival, 
it  was  not  an  objection  to  which  the  coune 
of  events  had  suddenly  given  birth  within 
the  two  or  three  last  days.    Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  this 
country  must  be  aware,   that   such   an 
event  as  his  Majesty's  visit  to  the  City 
must,  from  its  very  rarity,  collect  thousands, 
if  not  myriads,  to  witness  it,  so  that  any 
accident  to  which  the  metropolis  was  ex- 
posed at  present,  from  the  collection  of  a 
large  mass  of  people  together,  must  have 
been  as  palpable  a  month  ago  as  it  is  now. 
The  right  hon.   Secretary  had  told  the 
House,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Ministers 
to  advise  his  Majesty  not  to  visit  the  City 
if  there  was  a  possibility  of  any  accident 
occurring  in  consequence  of  his  visit.  Now, 
with  all  deference  to  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary, he  did  not  think,  that  he  had  alleged 
a  sufficient  reason  for  his  Majesty's  not 
appearing  among  a  loyal  and  affectionate 
people,  who  anxiously  expected  his  pre- 
sence.   If  he  had  said  thus  much  injustice 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis, 
and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  which  he 
knew  they  felt,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure 
to  make  another  remark,  in  justice  to  his 
Majesty.     If  it  had  appeared  that,  on  a 
given  day,  it  was  universally  believed  that 
the  King  could  go  safely  to  Guildhall, 
and  yet  that,  within  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
event,  a  notion  had  got  into  circulation 
that  he  could  not  go  there  without  dan- 
ger,— if  such  an  idea  had  remained  unex- 
plained, it  might  sanction  an  opinion  at 
home,  and  more  especially  abroaid,  where 
tlie   King's  immense   and  well-deserved 
popularity  was  not  so  well  understood, — 
it  might  look,  he  said^  as  if,  for  some  new 
and  undefined  reason,  that  popularity  bad 
become  endangered  to  each  i  degree,  that 
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hii  Miyesty  could  not  meet  his  faithful 
commons  of  London  without  fear  of  a 
tumult  and  riot.  But  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  convinced  him 
to  the  contrary*  **  My  conscientious  opi- 
nion/' said  Mr.  Brougham,  '^  is,  that  nil 
Majesty  may  go  safely  to  Guildhall  now, 
without  sufiering  any  inconvenience,  save 
that  arising  from  the  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  eager  wishes  of  his  affectionate  and 
faithful  subjects  to  behold  him  ;^— ay,  as 
safely  as  he  confessedly  could  have  done 
before  the  country  heard  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  I  must  regret  that  a  trial 
was  not  made  of  the  affection  which  his 
people  bear  to  his  Majesty.  But  perhaps 
the  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  on  the  safe  side. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  that  it 
is  a  little  hard  on  his  Majesty,  that  in 
consequence  of  nothing — not  even  a  syl- 
lable,— having  been  said  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  this  morning  as  to  whose  unpopu- 
larity it  is,  that  causes  the  postponement  of 
the  civic  festivities,  it  should  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  it  were  the  unpopularity  of 
the  King,  and  not  that  of  his  Ministers. 
Whereas  it  now  appears,  on  the  showing  of 
one  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  go  to  Guildhall,  and  if 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  stay  at 
home,  the  King,  being  unattended  by  his 
unpopular  companion,  would  be  received 
with  the  most  sincere  and  hesrtfelt  exult- 
ation by  a  loyal,  an  affectionate,  and  a 
grateful  people,  whilst  the  noble  Duke, 
being  left  at  home  to  defend  his  own  house, 
would,  from  his  welUknown  gallantry,  find 
00  person  hardy  enough  to  attack  it.  I 
regret  much  the  appearance  of  the  letter 
of  this  morning, — I  regret  it  on  account 
of  the  mischief  which  it  is  certain  to  cause 
in  the  mercantile  world, — I  regret  it  also 
on  account  of  its  apparent  connexion  with 
that  Speech  from  the  Throne,  followed  up, 
as  that  fatal  Speech  has  been,  by  the  still 
more  fatal  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  against  every  species  of  re- 
form,— a  declaration  to  which,  in  my  con- 
science I  believe,  he  owes  nine-tenths  of  his 
present  unpopularity.  I  wish  that  that 
declaration  had  not  been  made.  I  wish, 
alsp,  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  the  day, 
when  a  forgetfulness  of  those  invaluable 
services  in  the  field, — which  have  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  a  soldier, 
a  general,  and  a  conqueror,  a  great,  a 
brilliant,  and  imperishable  renown,  coupled 
with  a  deviation  by  the  noble  Duke^  from 
hm  owtt  qpbere  of  life,  into  the  labyrintba 


of  politics,  and  with  an  attempt  on  hii 
part  to  shine  as  a  great  stat^man,— -a 
character  which  nature,  that  formed  him 
a  great  General,  never  intended  that  he 
should  become— -I  wish,  I  repeat,  that  f 
had  not  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  tl|a 
forgetfulness  of  his  great  merits  by  the 
rabble,—  a  forgetfulness  never  to  be  par- 
doned, always  to  be  condemned ;  for  no 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  a  politician  ought  to  eradi- 
cate the  gratitude  which  we  all  owe  to  him 
as  a  soldier ;  and  even  as  a  statesman^  he 
is  not  without  his  merits  —  1  wish  to 
heaven,  I  once  more  repeat,  that  I  had  not 
lived  to  see  the  day,  when  the  forgetfulness 
of  the  people  to  the  merits  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  soldier  to  his 
own  proper  sphere  of  greatness,  has  dis- 
played to  England,  to  £urope,  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cannot 
accompany  his  Majesty  on  his  journey  into 
the  heart  of  an  attached  and  loyal  popu- 
lation." 

Colonel  Davies  felt  compelled  to  address 
the  House  upon  this  occasion,  in  con«» 
sequence  of  the  pointed  allusion  which  had 
been  made  to  a  cheer  of  his  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  the  right  hon.  Secretary  could  so 
misconstrue  his  cheer  as  to  suppose  that  it 
meant  an  approval  of  any  attack  which 
the  ruffian  rabble  might  make  upon  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
viewed  with  as  much  indignation  as  a  man 
could  do  the  infamous  attacks  which  had 
recently  been  made  upon  his  Grace  by 
some  of  the  lowest  ruffians  in  the  country. 
What  caused  his  cheer  and  astonishment 
was,  that  after  such  an  alarming  letter  as 
that  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
that  morning — a  letter  containing  a  de- 
claration, which  he  conceived,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  discovery  of  some  wide- 
spread conspiracy  against  the  Throne — it 
should  turn  out,  thait  the  main,  and  indeed 
the  only  reason,  why  the  City  was  dis- 
appointed of  a  visit  from  its  Sovereign,/ 
was  the  unpopularity  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  now  that  he  found  that  ha 
could  not  raise  his  own  popularity  to  the 
same  height  with  that  of  his  Majesty,  to 
bring  down  his  Majesty's  popularity  to  the 
same  level  with  his  own  unpopularity  ?  He 
could  not  admit  that  the  right  hon.  Secre« 
tary  had  made  out  any  case  sufficient  to 
justify  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty^a 
visit  to  tha  City.    Ha  bad  told  the  Hoost 
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that  be  expected  to  have  the  police  at- 
tacked in  the  course  of  the  eveniDg,  pro- 
vided his  Majesty  dined  in  the  City  to- 
morrow ;  but  he  had  not  informed  the 
House,  why  the  same  attack  would  not 
ha  made  upon  them,  provided  his  Majesty 
should  persist  in  his  present  determination 
to  stay  away. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  however 
tempting  the  occasion  might  be,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  of  those  questions  of 
party-feeling  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  raised  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  His  object  was,  to  co-operate 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his 
endeavour  to  calm  the  public  feeling.  He 
would  therefore  endeavour  to  abstain  from 
replying  to  the  sarcasms  into  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  so 
naturally  fallen.  He  cordially  admitted  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  intentions  ; 
and  he  wished  to  state,  in  the  most  clear 
and  positive  terms,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  put  a  correct  con- 
struction upon  his  language.  "  I  believe 
with  him,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  that 
the  King  and  Queen  might  safely  go  to 
Guildhall  to-morrow  without  any  other 
inconvenience,  save  that  arising  from  the 
exuberant  loyalty  of  the  people.  I  believe 
with  him,  that  from  one  part  of  the  pro- 
cession to  the  other,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  but  one  universal  demonstra- 
tion of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their 
Majesties.  I  believe  that  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  property  in  the  metropolis  would 
have  been  ready  to  expose  himself  to  any 
danger  for  its  protection,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  peace.  I  know  that 
among  those  who  had  confederated  for 
that  purpose  were  1 ,400  or  1 ,500  persons 
connected  with  the  first  houses  in  London. 
So  far  am  I  from  wishing  to  have  it  infer- 
red that  there  was  any  disloyalty  among 
the  citizens  of  London,  that  I  now  declare 
my  sincere  conviction  to  be,  that  never 
was  there  an  occasion  on  which  greater 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  a  stronger 
disposition  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
were  displayed.  Still  let  the  House  reflect 
on  the  condition  in  which  the  metropolis 
would  have  been  placed.  All  the  firemen 
would  have  been  engaged  as  guardians  of 
the  public  peace.  To  maintain  order  in 
the  line  of  procession  all  the  ordinary 
police  of  London  must  have  been  on  duty 
by  as  early  an  hour  as  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  With  all  the  facts  which  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  I 


did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  all  the  suburbs 
of  London  exposed  to  plunder  for  the 
whole  of  to-morrow.  What  I  stated  in 
my  former  speech,  and  what  I  repeat  now 
is,  that  voluntarily  to  get  together,  on  a 
November  evening,  a  large  concourse  of 
innocent  people,  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, when  certain  agents  of  mischief  are 
known  to  be  at  work,  may  be  productive 
of  consequences  which  should  bie  avoided 
if  possible.  The  gallant  Officer  says,  that 
in  spite  of  the  postponement  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's visit,  the  attack  on  the  police  may 
still  take  place  to-morrow  night.  It  may 
so  ;  but  then,  mark  the  difference.  The 
association  of  the  people  to-morrow  night 
will  be  ^voluntary,  and  without  apparent 
cause,  and,  now  that  warning  is  given, 
must  be  only  for  mischief;  whereas,  if  the 
King's  visit  had  not  been  postponed,  the 
association  would  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Magistrates,  and  would  have  been,  as 
far  as  they  could  discriminate,  perfectly 
innocent.  I  beg  pardon  for  again  intruding 
so  long  upon  the  House.  I  merely  rose  to 
state,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  put  the  exact  construction  that 
I  could  have  wished  upon  my  words,  and 
that,  if  any  opinion  has  got  abroad  that 
there  is  disloyalty  in  London,  that  opinion 
is  quite  groundless.  In  conclusion,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  my  sincere  conviction,  that 
there  never  was  a  Sovereign  on  the  British 
Throne  better  entitled  to,  and  more  in 
possession  of,  the  undivided  affections  of 
his  people,  than  his  present  Majesty.  If 
I  omitted  to  state  that  circumstance  before, 
it  was  only  because  I  thought  it  too 
notorious  to  require  mention." 

Colonel  Sibthorp  rose  to  assure  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  that  in  proposing  the  very 
question  which  had  just  been  put  to  him 
b;  the  noble  member  for  Northampton- 
shire, to  another  Minister,  before  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  entered  the  House,  he  had  not 
done  so  from  any  want  of  courtesy  to  the 
right  hon.  Secretary.  A  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  King,  his  constituents,  and 
his  country,  had  urged  him  to  press  for 
the  earliest  intelligence  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Aldennan  Waithman  said,  that  it 
i  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  silent 
I  upon  this  occasion,  without  disregardingone 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  which  he  owed 
to  his  constituents,  who  had  been  placed 
in  a  most  extraordinary  situation  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  We  were  told 
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racier,  and  yet  that  he  could  not  partake 
of  a  dinner  with  his  good  citizens  of  Lon- 
don without  running  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
public  peace  disturbed  by  a  handful  of 
desperate  and  abandoned  men.  With 
such  an  imputation  on  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
state  to  the  House  one  or  two  facts, 
which  it  was  important  that  the  public 
should  know,  in  addition  to  those  which 
had  already  been  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary.  He  must  mention,  in 
the  first  place,  that  when  he  left  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  tliat  day,  who  were 
specially  convened  to  consider  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  letter,  there  was  but  one  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  the  whole  court:  all  the 
members  were  astonished  and  confounded 
by  the  contents  of  that  letter.  Having  long 
acted  as  Magistrates  for  the  metropolis, — 
having  sat  in  committee  every  day  for 
some  weeks  past,  in  order  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  at  Guildhall, — and  hav- 
ing sworn  in  a  number  of  most  respect- 
able citizens  as  special  constables,  they 
were  indeed  surprised,  with  all  the  inform- 
ation which  they  possessed  as  Magis- 
trates, at  hearing  to-day,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  was  cause  for  apprehend- 
ing a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  City. 
After  some  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  a  com- 
munication had  taken  place  between  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  and  a  deputation  of 
three  Common  Councilmen,  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  and  an  Alderman,  now  act- 
ing for  the  present  Lord  Mayor.  He 
would  not  enter  into  a  repetition  of  what 
passed  at  their  interview,  for  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  could  inform  them  of  it 
more  clearly  than  he  could.  When  the 
Committee  was  asked  whether  they  were 
apprehensive  of  a  riot,  their  answer  was, 
unequivocally  **  we  are  not."  He  (Mr. 
Waithman)  knew,  however,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject  of  his 
persona]  safety,  warning  hini  that  it  would 
be  endangered  if  he  came  into  the  City. 
When  the  Committee  was  asked  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  there  was  the  slightest 
cause  for  apprehension,  they  expressed 
their  most  decided  judgment  in  the  nega- 
tive. An  hon.  Baronet  and  Alderman, 
had  been  running  about  a  good  deal 
backwards  and  forwards,  had  been  mak- 
ing communications  from  one  quarter  to 
another,  on  the  ground,  as  it  would 
appear*  that  he  thought  he  knew  much 
more  than  others ;  whereas  it  was  clear, 


from  his  communications,  that  he  knew 
much  less.  It  was  an  astounding  circum- 
stance that  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  should  have 
communicated  that  information,  which  was 
deemed  so  important  as  to  occasion  more 
than  one  or  two  Cabinet  Councils,  and  had 
ended  in  such  a  result,  without  having  made 
the  slightest  communication  of  it  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Loudon.  The  result  was,  a 
reflection  upon  the  whole  Magistracy  of 
the  City  of  London,  importing  that  they 
were  incompetent  to  preserve  order  in  the 
City,  which  they  were  ready,  one  and  all, 
indignantly  to  repel. — Whence  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  had  received  his  informatibn 
— information  so  important  as  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  most  disastrous 
disappointment  to  the  whole  metropolis — 
he  could  not  tell.  Until  informed  of  his 
communication  by  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  it.  It  was  a  gross 
reflection,  he  repeated,  by  whomever  made, 
and  one  that  he  was  authorized  indignant- 
ly to  repely  to  suppose  that  the  City  Ma- 
gistrates, and  the  police  under  their  com- 
mand, could  not  have  prevented  any  breach 
of  the  peace.  What,  then,  was  the  plain 
truth  of  the  matter?  Why  it  must  be, 
either  that  his  Majesty  did  not  possess 
the  aflection  of  the  people,  or  that  his 
Majesty  had  an  obnoxious  Ministi*y;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  which  of  these 
two  was  the  fact,  for  every  body  knew,  that 
no  British  Monarch  was  ever  more  be- 
loved by  his  people  than  was  William  IV. 
The  Ministers  seemed  to  have  doubted 
whether  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
a  forgery  or  not ;  for,  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night,  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
State  came  into  the  city  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  genuine  letter  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect;  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  brought  with  him  a 
letter,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  if  it  turned  out  that  the  other 
letter  was  genuine,  but  which  he  was  to 
take  back  again  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
forgery.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  con- 
sternation, the  universal  consternation, 
which  this  absurd  proceeding  had  excited 
in  the  City.  It  had  affected  the  funds,  as 
they  had  all  heard ;  it  had  affected  the 
trading  interests  of  every  description ;  and 
the  alarm  would  quickly  spread  through- 
out the  country.  And  all  this  mischief 
had  been  caused  by  timidity  or  folly 
without  any  ground  or  reason !  Was  it 
not,  he  would  ask  the  House,  most  ex- 
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traordinary  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not 
consulted  any  of  his  colleagues  ;  that  none  i 
of  the  City  Magistrates  had  been  thought 
wise  enough  to  be  trusted  with  this  im- 
portant information ;  and  that  those  who 
represented  the  City  of  London  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  were  at  the  same  time 
Magistrates  of  the  City,  should  have 
heard  nothing  about  this  intended  breach 
of  the  peace  ?  Yet  this  was  the  fact ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  asked  the  opinion  of  no 
one,  had  consulted  with  no  one.  He 
could  not  express,  because  he  could  not 
trust  himself  with,  language  to  express  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  such  conduct.  As  to 
what  might  have  happened, — he  had  very 
little  apprehension  that  any  thing  would 
have  happened  on  the  other  side  of 
Temple  Bar — on  this  side  Temple  Bar,  it 
was  for  the  Ministers  to  watch,  and  be 
answerable  for,  that.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  insensible  to  the  wick- 
edness and  the  malice  of  those  who  mo- 
Tested  the  new  police;  he  blamed  them 
as  much  as  any  one  could,  and  if  he  had 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  new 
police  in  the  City,  it  was  only  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  peculiar  laws  and 
usages  of  the  City  broken  in  upon.  How- 
ever, if  the  new  police  and  the  Ministers 
could  not  have  preserved  the  peace,  on, 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  out  of  the  City, 
he  would  tell  the  House  who  could,  and 
who  would,  have  preserved  the  peace,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  City  during  his  Majesty's 
visit; — the  citizens  would,  the  respect- 
able tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  the 
City  of  London  would,  he  was  sure,  have 
willingly  undertaken  this  office,  if  there 
had  been  any  necessity  for  it,  and  have 
conducted  his  Majesty  peaceably  to  Guild- 
hall. The  Ministers  ought  to  have  known 
this,  and  ought  not  to  have  advised  his 
Majesty  as  they  had.  He  verily  believed 
that  the  Ministers,  by  this  act,  had  signed 
their  own  death-warrant,  they  had  com- 
mitted an  act  of  political  suicide,  and 
that,  if  any  jury  were  called  to  sit  upon 
them,  no  other  verdict  hut  "  insanity*' 
would  be  brought  in.  Ho  could  not  sit 
down  without  once  more  impressing  upon 
hon.  Members  that  there  was  no  danger, 
that  there  was  no  cause  of  fear,  that  the 
citizens  of  London  were  able  and  willing 
to  have  prevented  any  breach  of  the  |>eace, 
and  his  Majesty,  he  was  sure,  might  have 
visited  the  City,  and  heard  no  other  sound 
than  the  boisterous  merriment  of  a  de- 
lighted people. 


Mr.  Hobkcuse  said,  that  m  member  fiv. 
the  City  of  Westmioftter,  he  trasted  thrt 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  wonh 
on  the  present  occasion,  promising  the 
House  that  they  should  be  very  few.  He 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  inquire,  so  far  as  hit 
means  extended^  since  the  delivery  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  smce  the 
declaration  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
made  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
whether  any  change  had  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  respecting  the  Government 
or  his  Majesty.  His  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  neither  few  nor  limited,  and 
the  result  of  those  inquiries  enabled  him 
to  assert  with  confidence,  that  there  was 
no  disaffection  at  at!  among  the  people. 
That  word  either  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
always  applied  with  reference  to  the 
general  Government  of  the  coanC^,  and 
not  with  regard  to  the  jMUticular  Adminis- 
tration of  the  day.  Usmg  the  word  iu  this 
its  only  proper  sense,  he  repeated,  that  be 
might  with  confidence  assert, that  towards 
the  august  person  who  filled  the  Throne, 
and  towards  the  established  Government 
of  the  country,  as  a  limited  monarchy,  no 
disaffection  at  all  existed  among  the 
people.  But  he  should  not  do  his  duty 
if  he  stopped  here :  he  should  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  place  he  filled  in  that  House 
if  he  hesitated  to  speak  out  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present.  Disaffection  there 
was  among  the  people,  but  it  was  disaf- 
fection towards  the  Ministry.  Among  the 
people  there  did  exist  the  strongest  feeling 
against  the  longer  continuance  of  those 
gentlemen  in  office,  and  he  must  say,  he 
did  very  much  wonder,  considering  the 
many  hints  those  gentlemen  had  received, 
that  they  did  not  find  out  that  there  was 
another  alternative  open  to  them  besides 
preventing  his  Majesty  from  attending  the 
City  festival.  This  other  alternative  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  many  gentle- 
men, not  only  among  those  with  whom  he 
commonly  acted,  but  by  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  his  Majesty's  Government. 
The  alternative  to  which  he  alluded  was, 
that  the  Ministers  should  have  resigned 
their  places.  The  introduction  of  party 
politics,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
had  been  deprecated  ;  but  the  whole  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  Ministers  ought  not 
to  have  considered, — before  exciting  the 
consternation  which  had  resulted  from 
that  letter  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary, — 
whether  they  could  not  have  prevented  all 
chance  of  a  disturbance,  and  whether  they 
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could  not  have  effectually  secured  the 
pveienration  of  the  public  peace,  by  going 
ont  of  office.  If  they  thought  not,  then 
dMnf  had,  no  doubt,  acted  in  a  manner 
uluch  their  consciences  must  tell  them 
VM  right.  He  told  the  Ministers  the 
odier  night — what  they  must  bare  known 
to  be  quite  true — that  there  had  never 
btan  effected  so  great  an  alteration  in  the 
poblic  feeling,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  that 
which  had  been  manifested  since  that 
llital  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  that  still 
more  fatal  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  firm  conviction  was, 
that  if  the  King's  Ministers  had  resigned 
to-day,  the  King  might  have  gone  to 
Guildhall  to-morrow,  not  only  without  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  exposing  himself  to 
danger,  as,  God  forbid  the  Duke  or  any 
other  man  should !  but  amidst  the  re- 
doubled acclamations  of  the  people.  To 
that  determination  the  Ministers  might  be 
aiiured  they  must  come  at  last,  and,  that 
too,  at  no  very  distant  period.  They  might 
be  assured  too,  that  there  was  a  deep  and 
strong  feeling  pervading  the  whole  of  the 
country,  that  there  must  be  a  change  in 
the  system  by  which  the  so-called  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  returned  to 
that  House;  and  if  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton would  not  accede  to  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  they  must  find  a  Mi- 
nister who  would.  If  the  present  Minis- 
try took  the  same  view  of  this  subject  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken,  the 
sooner  they  retired  the  better. 

Mr.  Brownlow  could  not  help  breaking 
through  the  rooted  disinclination  he  had 
to  address  the  House,  and  giving  vent  to 
the  expression  of  the  grief,  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  unmeasured  indignation  he 
felt  at  this  transaction.  When  he  recol- 
lected that  the  King  of  England, — his 
King,  to  whom  he  owed  his  allegiance, 
and  to  whom  he  was  ready,  with  his  alle- 
giance, to  offer  his  heart  and  love, — a 
King  the  most  popular,  and  justly  the 
most  popular,  that  had  ever  ascended  the 
Throne,  and  who  might  have  wandered 
from  Wapping  to  St.  James's  unattended 
by  a  single  soldier  or  policeman, — when 
be  recollected  that  such  a  King  should 
have  had  for  Ministers  men  who  had  put 
such  a  Speech  into  his  mouth,  that  they 
seemed  determined  to  make  him  the  offen- 
sive organ  of  unpopular  sentiments, — he 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  expression 
to  his  feelings.  But  for  this  conduct  on 
tht  part  of  the  Ministers,  there  would 


have  been  no  pretence  for  the  unwise  and 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  out  of  which 
the  present  discussion  bad  arisen.  Was 
it  not  clear,  however,  from  all  that  they 
had  heard,  tlmt  there  was  no  disaffection 
towards  his  Majesty  ?  What,  then,  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  postponement  of  his 
Majesty's  visit  to  the  City  ?  The  mean- 
ing of  the  transaction  was  obviously  this 
— that  the  Ministers  had,  by  the  Speech 
they  had  put  into  his  Majesty's  mouth, 
displayed  a  heartless  indifference  towards 
the  people,  not  sympathising  with  their 
sufferings,  but  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
wishes.  For  this  conduct  it  was,  that  the 
Ministers,  not  the  King,  feared  to  trust 
themselves  among  the  people,  who  would 
have  proved  to  them,  more  to  their  con- 
viction than  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they 
did  not  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
country  with  the  popular  voioe  in  their 
favour.  The  Ministers  feared  the  expression 
of  popular  disapprobation,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  advised  his  Majesty  to  remain 
at  home.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  under- 
stood, from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  that  it  was  the  Ministers,  and  not 
the  King,  that  had  anything  to  fear. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  single  hair  of  his  head 
would  have  been  touched.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  shrunk 
from  the  expression  of  popular  disap- 
probation, and,  in  order  to  shield  himself 
from  that,  he  had  covered  himself  with  the 
Royal  mantle 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Alderman 
opposite  (Waithman)  which  was  doubtless 
correct,  though  the  hon.  Alderman  had 
mentioned  some  matters  which  he  (Mr. 
Alderman  Thompson)  should  not  have 
thought  himself  justified  in  introducing 
here.  True  it  unquestionably  was,  that 
only  one  feeling —  a  feeling  of  affection 
and  loyalty  to  the  King — pervaded  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and, 
in  his  own  mind,  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  arrangements  which  the  Magis- 
trates had  made,  the  entertainment  to 
his  Majesty  would  have  passed  off  with- 
out any  breach  of  the  peace.  Every  mea- 
sure for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  had 
been  taken,  and  no  less  than  1,600  special 
constables  had  been  appointed  in  additbn 
to  the  ordinary  police  force  of  the  City. 
Further  than  this,  a  body  of  respectable 
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citizens,  residing  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  metropolis,  amounting  to  between 
4,000  and  5,000,  had  sent  in  their  names 
and  places  of  residence,  and  offered  their 
services  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peace.  While  he  admitted  this,  yet, 
when  he  considered  the  nature  of  that 
unfortunate  and  unauthorized  communi- 
cation which  had  been  made  by  the  Mayor 
elect,  to  the  executive  Government,  he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  the  Government 
had  been  placed  in  a  very  delicate  and 
embarrassing  situation.  He  had  been  in 
that  House  long  enough  to  have  heard 
motions  made  on  the  subject  of  the  col- 
lision which  took  place  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  military  at  Manchester,  and 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  every  Gentleman 
who  heard  him  would  have  bitterly  re- 
gretted so  unfortunate  a  circumstance  as 
that  one  drop  of  blood  should  have  been 
spilt  in  a  similar  collision  to-morrow. 
While,  therefore,  he  regretted  the  unau- 
thorised communication  that  had  been 
made  to  the  executive  Government,  and 
while  he  regretted  also  the  disappoint- 
ment which  had  resulted  to  the  citizens 
from  that  communication,  yet  he  could  ; 
not  concur  with  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  stigmatized  the  Ministers  for  the  ad- 
vice they  had  given  to  his  Majesty.  He 
was  anxious,  however,  to  rescue  the 
Magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  from 
the  imputation  of  timidity.  The  Court  of 
Aldermen  had  that  day  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

"  This  Court  doth  hereby  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  informing  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  they  most  unequivocally  and  deci- 
dedly disavow  the  knowledge  of  any  commu- 
nication made  to  the  Governmeot  of  the 
inability  of  the  magistracy  to  preserve  the  j 
peace  of  the  metropolis  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day  (which  they  are  bound  and  ready  with 
their  lives  to  maintain  on  all  occasions,)  be- 
cause they  are  quite  satisfied  of  the  com- 
plete eflficiency  of  the  police,  and  that  the 
steps  taken  by  the  magistracy  to  increase 
the  civil  force  were  commensurate  to  the 
highly  important  occasion  of  his  Majesty's 
visit  to  this  great  City ;  and  they  cannot  but 
lament  that  any  representation  should  have 
been  made  which  has  had  the  effect  of  in- 
fluencing the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's 
visit  to  this  loyal  City  of  London.    (Signed) 

"  WOODTHORPE." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  only 
state,  that  on  Saturday  two  Aldermen 
came  to  him,  as  from  the  City  authorities, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Lord  Mayor  elect, 
and  the  other  a  gentleman  who  said,  he 


was  deputed  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor.  Tbeae 
gentlemen  told  him,  that  the  civil  power 
in  the  City  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  a  body  of  the  mili- 
tary. He  referred  these  gentlemen  to  the 
Horse  Guards.  Now,  after  receiving  such 
a  communication  as  this,  and  listening  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Alderman  (Thomp- 
son), he  must  say,  that,  considering  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  rested  with  himy 
he  wished  that  the  magistrates  of  the  City 
of  London  would  be  good  enough  to  de- 
pute proper  persons  to  make  communica- 
tions to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  said,  that  he 
had  not  cast  any  responsibility  upon  the 
right  hon.  Secretary.  In  justice  to  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  to  the  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state,  that  those  two  individuals, 
whom  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  re- 
ferred to,  had  not  only  no  authority  to 
make  any  such  communication  to  the 
Government  from  the  Corporation,  but  that 
the  fact  of  their  having  made  that  com- 
munication was  totally  unknown  to  the 
Magistrates  of  the  City. 

Sir  R,  Pee/ said,  he  could  not,  of  course, 
know  what  authority  those  two  gentle- 
men had,  but  they  certainly  represented 
themselves  to  him  as  authorized  to  make 
the  communication  he  had  mentioned. 
One  of  them  being  the  Lord  Mayor  elect, 
and  the  other  acting  for  the  late  Lord 
Mayor,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  ques- 
tion them  as  to  their  authority,  and  cer- 
tainly the  offices  they  filled  seemed  to 
point  them  out  as  very  fit  persons  to 
make  such  a  communication,  for  to  them, 
one  might  naturally  suppose  would  be  left 
the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that  he  b^ged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
letter  which  had  been  received  by  a  re- 
spectable tradesman,  and  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  copy.     It  ran  thus  :— 

'<  Sir ;  If  you  let  of  illuminate  any  part  of 
your  bouse  on  the  9th,  your  life  will  be  in 
peril.    There  is  at  present  too  many  Eng- 
lishmen starving  to  let  money  be  spent  so. 
(Signed)  «  Swing." 

[Cries  of  ''Oh!  ohT  and  mmck 
laughter,^  The  respectable  tradesman 
who  received  this  letter  did  not  laugh 
at  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  in- 
clined to  disappoint  his  friends  to  whom 
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he  had  promised  places^  and  also  to 
refrain  from  illuminating.  A  great  many 
other  tradesmen,  he  was  informed,  had 
received  similar  communications ;  and  he 
thought  that,  under  all  circumstances;  the 
step  which  the  Ministers  had  taken  was 
a  judicious  one.  He  begged  to  remind 
hon.  Members  that  the  information  com- 
municated by  the  Lord  Mayor  ought  to 
be  received  without  suspicion,  because, 
in  adopting  this  course,  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  sacrificed  both  honour  and  popular- 
ity. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  lamentable  to 
see  the  situation  into  which  the  metro- 
polis had  been  plunged  in  the  short  space 
of  nine  days.  He  maintained,  that  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  Sovereign  was 
undiminished,  but  he  contended  that  it 
was  a  lamentable  thing  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ck>uncil  of  one  single  individual  this  metro- 
polis had  been  put  in  imminent  danger ; 
for  he  understood  that  the  presence  of  the 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
alarm.  He  trusted,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  feel  it  their  duty  imme- 
diately to  lay  an  Address  before  his  Ma- 
jesty, respectfully  soliciting  him  to  dismiss 
the  noble  Duke  and  his  colleagues  from 
his  councils ;  for  the  whole  population  in 
this  City,  aud  in  the  country,  was  against 
them.  It  was  to  him  (Mr.  Hume)  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  how  any  man  in  that 
House  could  sit  still,  and  not  feel  it  his 
duty  to  move  an  Address  for  the  dismissal 
from  his  Majesty's  councils  of  those  evil 
counsellors  whose  conduct  had  excited  so 
much  alarm  and  irritation.  He  was  con- 
fident that  to-morrow  would  be  charac- 
terized in  the  City  by  tranquillity  and 
peace.  If  the  inhabitants  of  this  metro- 
polis valued  their  rights  as  Englishmen, 
and  if  they  wished  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  removed  from  office,  they 
would  to-morrow  exhibit  the  most  orderly 
and  peaceable  demeanor. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that 
if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  deserved  to  be 
dismissed  from  office,  it  was  the  duty  of 
those  hon.  Members  in  that  House  who 
entertained  that  opinion  to  move  an  Ad- 
dress for  their  removal.  They  only  de- 
served to  remain  in  office  as  long  as:,they 
retained  the  confidence  of  Parliawnt ; 
and  if  they  had  lost  that  confidendb,  it 
was  only  for  Parliament  to  pronounce  its 
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decision,  and  they  would  bow  to  that  de- 
cision, not  only  with  deference,  but  even 
with  satisfaction.  He  said  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  would  repeat  it,  because  there 
could  be  to  them  no  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  see  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try placed  in  those  hands  in  which  Par- 
liament thought  it  should  be  placed. 
They  had  been  told,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Ministers,  after  they  had  given  the  ad- 
vice which  they  did  give,  to  have  resigned 
last  night,  and  it  was  said,  that  if  they 
had  done  so,  his  Majesty  might  then 
have  proceeded  triumphantly  and  tran- 
quilly to  the  City  to-morrow.  But  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  Ministers  if  they 
had  acted  in  such  a  manner?  Would 
not  the  hon.  gentleman  (the  member  for 
Westminster)  be  himself,  in  that  case, 
the  very  first  to  tax  them  with  cowardice, 
because  they  determined  to  forbear  ac- 
companying his  Majesty  to  Guildhall  to- 
morrow ?  Would  they  not  be  told  that 
they  had  brought  his  Majesty  into  a  diffi- 
culty,— that  they  had  involved  him  in  a 
perplexity,  and  bad  left  him  to  get  out  of 
it  as  weir  as  he  could ;  and  that  they  had 
left  the  City  of  London  without  any  ade- 
quate means  for  repressing  the  disorders 
which  they  had  anticipated  would  take 
place  ?  He  would,  in  conclusion,  again 
express  a  hope,  that  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  was  of  opinion  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  should  be  removed 
from  office,  he  would  bring  the  question 
forward  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  J,  Graham  was  very  unwilling  to 
come  forward  at  a  moment  of  very  great 
excitement,  when  more  mischief  might  be 
done  by  a  Member's  expressing  his  senti- 
ments than  by  his  retaining  them  to  him- 
self. He  had,  therefore,  determined  to  for- 
bear from  expressing  his  sentiments,  strong 
as  they  might  be,  on  this  occasion ;  but 
he  had  been  induced  to  depart  from  that 
determination  in  consequence  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  That  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  intimated,  that  if  that  House 
should  come  to  a  decision  that  the  public 
interests  no  longer  demanded  the  services 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  they  would 
receive  that  decision  with  satisfaction. 
Now,  if  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  did  not 
greatly  misunderstand  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  that  feeling  had  —  particularly 
within  the  last  few  days,  in  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  the  noble  Duke 
(Wellington)  in  another  place^  and  of  the 
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sentiments  expressed  in  that  House  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  respecting  the 
vital  and  all-important  question  of  reform 
— set  strongly  against  the  Ministry,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country  did  not  place 
any  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  had  endeavoured 
to  taunt  them  for  not  bringing  forward  at 
once  a  motion  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministry,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that 
they  deserved  to  be  dismissed.  The  Mi- 
nisters were,  no  doubt,  anxious  that  it 
should  be  brought  forward  in  that  manner, 
but  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  was  opposed 
to  a  premature  discussion  of  that  question, 
aware  as  he  was  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  that  House,  the  bring- 
ing forward  a  question  in  such  a  shape, 
and  before  the  public  mind  was  properly 
prepared  for  it,  would  be  the  most  eflfec- 
tuai  way  to  strengthen  any  Administration. 
He  therefore  trusted,  that  it  would  not  be 
brought  forward  now,  that  they  would 
go  on  with  the  Orders,  as  they  had  been 
entered  in  the  Order-book,  and  that  upon 
this  day  se'nnight  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  would  be  taken  upon 
that  which  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  con- 
sidered the  most  vital  and  important  of 
all  questions, — namely,  whether  it  was 
expedient  or  not  that  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  considered,  with  a 
view  to  its  Amendment.  In  reference  to 
that  question,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  declared  himself  against  all  reform, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  declared  himself  unable  to  see 
his  way,  and  that  he  could  give  no  opi- 
nion upon  it.  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
therefore  and  the  public  had  come  to  an 
issue  upon  that  great  question,  whether 
it  was  expedient  that  the  state  of  the 
representation  should  be  considered,  with 
a  view  to  its  alteration.  That  was  the 
point  upon  which  they  had  come  to  an 
issue,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
declaration  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  against  reform,  and 
the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  had,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period  of  time,  effected  the 
greatest  possible  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  Ministry. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  letter 
published  that  morning,   had  stated  that 


it  would  be  dangerous  for  his  Majesty  to 
go  in  a  procession  to  the  City  *'  by  night." 
Why,  within  one  short  week  from  that 
day,  his  Majesty  had  gone  in  a  procettion 
''  by  night ;"  he  had  gone  to  the  theatre, 
and  he  had  encountered  no  danger  what- 
ever, but  was,  on  the  contrary,  rewarded 
by  the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations of  affection  on  the  part  of  an 
attached  and  devoted  people.  What  had 
since  intervened  ?  That  celebrated  decla- 
ration of  his  Majesty's  Prime  Minister, 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  discuss 
this  question  of  reform ;  and  that,  if  it 
should  be  brought  forward  by  others,  it 
should  be  opposed  by  him.  From  coming 
into  contact  with  a  great  body  of  consti- 
tuents, he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  the  population  of 
this  country ;  and  he  would  say  upon  that 
point,  in  reference  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  declared  that  be  would 
concede  nothing,  that  his  Grace  was  at 
direct  issue  with  the  people  of  England ; 
and  when  he  said  the  people  of  England, 
he  meant,  not  merely,  the  lower  orders, 
but  the  middle  classes  of  society,  in  con- 
formity with  whose  sentiments  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  conducted,  or  it  could  not 
stand.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  him- 
self, upon  a  former  occasion,  stated,  that 
he  rested  upon  public  opinion,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  decision. 
Now,  public  opinion  demanded  a  reform  of 
the  representation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  while  the  ri^ht  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  his  colleagues  declared  that 
they  would  not  grant  it,  the  people  of 
England  said  that  it  must  be  granted,  or 
that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the 
realm,  and  no  security  for  property. 
That  was  the  point  on  which  the  Ministers 
and  the  people  of  England  had  come  to 
issue,  and  which  he  hoped  would  soon 
be  brought  to  trial.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  no  premature  discussion  would 
be  introduced  with  regard  to  the  con- 
fidence of  Parliament  in  Ministers,  but 
that  upon  the  great  question  of  reform  the 
decision  of  the  House  should  be  taken. 
That  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton which  had  rendered  him  so  unpopular, 
had  astounded,  alarmed,  and  confounded 
the  people  of  England.  The  noble  Duke 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  but  that  declara- 
tion had  made  him  the  most  unpopular 
Minister  that  was  ever  known  in  England. 
At  the  same  time  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  muit 
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say,  and  he  said  so  from  the  bottom  of  his 
hearty  that  any  act  of  personal  violence 
offered  to  that  noble  Duke  would  be  a 
stain  upon  the  annals  of  this  country, 
which  years  of  future  glory  would  never 
wash  away.  He  did  hope  whatever 
opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  civil  conduct 
of  his  Grace,  that  eternal  gratitude,  which 
he  deserved  for  his  splendid  military 
services,  for  his  dauntless  valour,  and  for 
his  glorious  achievements,  would  wait  on 
him,  and  that  his  person  or  his  life  would 
never  be  placed  in  hazard  in  this  country. 
He  feared  that  the  noble  Duke  was  too 
ibnd  of  ruling  alone,  and  that  he  was  ob- 
stinately attached  to  that  policy  which  he 
thought  was  right ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
noble  Duke  would  not  continue  obstinately 
to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  might 
place  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  jeopardy,  and  in  his  conscience 
he  believed  that  public  opinion  had  pro- 
nounced — decidedly  pronounced  — against 
the  policy  of  the  noble  Duke. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  that  at  this  moment 
the  people  were  most  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  danger  which  the  letter 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  anticipated  that 
they  would  have  had  to  encounter  if  his 
Majesty  had  persevered  in  his  determina- 
tion to  dine  in  the  city  to-morrow.  It 
appeared  from  what  had  been  disclosed  in 
tne  course  of  the  present  discussion,  that 
the  danger  would  have  been  much  less 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  line  ofj 
conduct  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Minis*- 
tcrs  had  been  founded  upon  the  busy, 
and,  he  must  say,  the  unauthorized  com- 
munications of  two  Aldermen, — commu- 
nications which  had  been  repudiated  by 
the  Aldermen  who  represented  the  City  of 
London  in  that  House.  He  was  surprised 
that  no  inquiry  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
anthenticitv  of  the  information  communi- 
cated by  tfie  Lord  Mayor  elect.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  in  this  instance  the 
Government  had  committed  a  great  error 
by  acting  on  the  incorrect  information 
communicated  bv  two  busy,  and,  as  it  now 
appeared,  unautliorized  Aldermen. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  remarked,  that  much 
had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  present 
debate,  upon  what  was  termed  the  just 
nnpopulanty  of  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Administration ; 
but  the  services  which  that  illustrious 
individual  had  performed  for  this  country 
and  for  Europe,  in  a  military  point  of 


view,  and  lately  to   the   United    King- 
dom, by  removing  the  disabilities  of  the 
Roman    Catholics  entitled  him    to    our 
gratitude,  and  would  send  his  name  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  Minis- 
ters who  ever  presided  over  the  Adminis- 
tration  of  affairs  in   this  country.      He 
would  ask  the  House,  indeed,  and  more 
especially  the  hon.   Gentleman  opposite, 
what  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment would  have  been  if  the  measure  of 
Catholic    Emancipation    had    not    been 
carried  ?    There  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that   it  would   have  been   in  the   same 
situation  as  Belgium.   When  so  much  was 
said  of  the  unpopularity  of  Ministers,  and 
so  earnest  a  wish  was  expressed  that  they 
should  retire  from  office,  he  desired  to  ask 
if  they  retired,  who  were  to  succeed  them. 
For  his  own  part  he  knew  no  man  fit  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  of 
the  country  at  this  time  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.      It  was  very  easy  to   say 
that  there  was  a  decided  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  his  Majesty*sMinisters,  but  so 
far  as  his  opportunities  of  ttscertaining  the 
fact  had  enabled  him  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, he  should  say,  that  out  of  doors  no 
such   feeling  existed.     He  was  sure  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour 
of  the  present  Ministry,  and  he  felt  con- 
fident, that  when  that  question  should  be 
put  to  the  test,  the  result  would  confirm 
his  opinion.     Every  one  knew  that  when 
a  feeling  had  been  expressed  by  any  in- 
fluential man,  or  set  of  men,  hostile  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment,   it  was  easy    to  bring  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  who,  on  usual 
occasions,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing approbation  of  the  measures  of 
the   Government — it  was  easy  to  bring 
those  persons  over  to  follow  the  opposite 
course. 

Mr.  Denman  participated  entirely  in 
the  sentiments  of  disgust  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
berland, at  the  personal  attacks  which* 
had  been  made  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  day,  whose  extraordinary 
military  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
country  ought  to  shield  him  against  per- 
sonal attacks  on  account  of  political 
opinion.  Descending  from  such  a  dis- 
tinguished character  to  men  of  far  humbler 
station  in  the  country,  he  was  desirous  to 
bear  his  testimony  against  those  brutal  and 
savage  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted against  a  body  of  men  who  had 
L8 
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meut.  They  would  not  submit  to  be  told 
that  they  should  not  have  a  republic,  or 
that  they  should  have  this  or  that  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Nassau.  It  was  possible  that 
they  would  not  come  to  the  resolution  of 
havine  a  Republic,  but,  judging  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  some  of  die  deputies,  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  they  would 
choose  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
and  the  very  insisting  on  their  not  doing 
80  would  confirm  them  in  that  determi- 
nation. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  Member  in 
postponing  his  Motion,  had  taken  oc- 
casion to  make  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  speech.  He  wondered  why  the  hon. 
Member  had  assumed  that  it  was  intended, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  parties  to  the 
conference,  to  dictate  to  the  Belgians  as 
to  what  form  of  government  they  should 
select,  or  out  of  what  family  they  should 
choose  a  sovereign.  The  first  step  which 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference, and  which  he  was  confident  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  House  and 
the  country,  was  to  endeavour,  but  not  by 
dictation,  to  procure  on  both  sides  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  With  respect  to 
Prince  Talleyrand,  he  did  not  know  the 
motives  which  the  hon.  Member  had  for 
cautioning  Government  against  him.  He 
was  accredited  here  by  the  King  of  the 
French,  as  the  representative  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  as  such  he  had  been  received, 
^  and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  must  say,  in  re- 
ference to  that  eminent  individual,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  want  of  con- 
fidence in,  or  attention  towards  him,  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Intercourse  between  tjie  West 
Indies  and  America.]  Mr.  Merries 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Act  regulating  the  Intercourse  be- 
tween the  West-Indian  Islands  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  his  object  was,  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  Act  regulating 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
West- Indian  possessions  of  this  country, 
and  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  system  applicable  to  that 
part  of  our  trade.  The  Act  he  proposed  to 
amend  was  that  passed  in  the  year  1 825, 
under  the  audioes  of  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson;  and  his  Amendments  would 
relate  to  the  schedule  of  protecting  duties 


on  the  productions  of  our  own  country,  tnd 
our  own  colonies,  in  exchange  with  each 
other,  as  compared  with  the  imports  into 
those  colonies  from   foreign  States.    An 
event  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
empire  at  large,   and   unquestionably  to 
certain  parts  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
had  recently  occurred,  to   which   it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  he   should 
advert,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  views  under  which  he  proposed 
the  change  in  the  schedule  to  which  he 
had  adverted ;  that  event  was  the  final 
conclusion  of  the  point,   long  contested 
between   Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  degree  and  manner   in 
which  the  latter  were  to  prosecute  their 
intercourse  with   the  West  Indies.      He 
had  the  gratification  of  being  able  to  slate, 
that  a  topic  of  discussion  between  two 
nations  which  had  occupied  the  longest 
time,  and  was  of  the  most  intricate  cha- 
racter of  any  within  memory,  and  which 
had  been  subject  to  many  variations  of 
pretension  on    both  sides,  had  now  been 
amicably,  and,  he  trusted,  for  ever,  ter- 
minated to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
Further,  he  had  to  inform  the  Committee 
that  the  adjustment  had  taken  place  on 
the  basis,  and  without  the   slightest  de» 
parture   from   that  basis,  of  the   Act  of 
1825,  which   laid   down   definitively  the 
principles  on  which  Great  Britain  would 
allow  to  foreigners  a  participation  in  the 
trade  of  her  West-Indian  possessions.     It 
was  well  known  to  all,  that  the  dispute 
upon  this  point    had   been    carried  *on 
almost  from  the  date  when  the  United 
States  ceased  to  be  a  component  part  of 
the  Britisii   empire.     The  views  of  -their 
Government  on  this  subject,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  very  limit^,  and  they  were 
then  willing  to  accept,  as  a  sort  of  boon, 
what  they  had  since  claimed  as  a  right ; 
the  British  Government  was  then,  and  had 
ever  since  been  willing  to  admit  the  claim 
upon  any  reasonable  grounds ;  but  various 
causes,  from  time  to  time,  arose  to  impede 
the  conclusion  of  the  question  by  amicable 
convention.     From  1794  the  proposals  of 
the  British  Government  were  continually 
rejected  by  the  United  States,  and  up  to 
1810  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  any 
arrangement.     During  the  war  which  sub- 
sequently ensued,  a  positive  interdiction 
existed  until   1815,    excepting  in  cases 
when  the    governors  of   colonies    were 
empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to  open 
the  ports  of  the  islands  to  the  shipping 
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of  thd  United  States.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  this  country  reverted  to  her 
original  principle  of  the  exclusive  po^es- 
sion  of  the  trade  of  her  own  colonies. 
From  that  date  until  the  present,  scarcely 
a  single  year  had  passed  without  an  in- 
froctuous  attempt  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other  to  settle  the  question.  By  what 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's Act  a  fair  opening  seemed  offered 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Colonies ;  but  the  measures 
adopted  in  consequence  by  the  republic 
were  certainly  not  such  as  to  render  the 
Statute  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  passed.  Since  that  date,  the  claims 
advanced  by  the  United  States  in  1824, 
had  been  entirely  retracted,  or  it  was 
obvious  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  fully  and  completely  arranged 
the  matter  in  dispute.  They  had  uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn  their  unfounded  pre- 
tensions, and  this  country  now  stood  on 
the  footing  it  occupied  in  1825,  and  which 
it  announced  to  all  the  world  it  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain.  He  was  bound  to 
add,  and  he  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
United  States  if  he  did  not,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  government  to  con- 
duct a  negotiation,  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  two  countries  were 
deeply  concerned,  in  a  more  frank, 
straight-forward,  conciliatory,  and  there- 
fore, as  he  thought,  politic,  wise,  and 
prudent  manner,  than  the  United  States 
had  conducted  this  negotiation  th  rough - 
oat.  He  believed  that  on  this  occasion 
neither  party  had  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  complain  of  the  other,  but  both  had  just 
grounds  of  satisfaction  and  mutual  confi- 
dence. Certain  documents  connected 
with  this  important  question  had  already 
been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  Parliament, 
and  others,  to  complete  the  series,  would, 
of  course,  in  due  time  be  communicated. 
It  was  fit  to  state,  in  order  that  no  undue 
impression  might  be  made  upon  the 
mind  of  any  individual,  that  in  conclud- 
ing this  last  and  final  arrangement,  the 
present  ministers  had  adhered,  without 
exception,  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
their  predecessors  in  office,  as  expressed 
in  those  documents.  The  American  go- 
vernment had  not  only  abandoned  its 
former  principles,  but  had  also  satisfied 
the  British  Government,  by  producing 
the  enactment  under  which  the  revocation 
9t  thote  principlet  waa  to  taka  tttwi\  awl 


lest  any  ambiguity  should  arise,  the  most 
distinct  explanations  had  been  required  on 
the  one  side,  and  given  on  the  other. 
This  country  was  thus  called  upon,  by 
every  consideration,  to  admit  the  United 
States  to  a  participation  in  that  trade  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded. 
The  law  of  1825  was  framed  with  a  view 
that  all  nations  should  participate  in  it;  and 
it  was  only  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  them  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  which  others  had 
reaped  from  participation.  It  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House  to  learn  that  all 
those  matters  in  difiference  were  now 
finally  and  completely  set  at  rest;  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  changes  had 
occurred  since  the  enactment  of  the  sche- 
dule of  duties — whether  anything  had 
occurred  since  1825  to  render  those  duties 
unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended ;  viz.  the  due  protection  of  our 
own  colonial  interests.  The  effect  of  the 
existence  of  non-intercourse  between  the 
West  Indies  and  the  United  States  had 
been,  to  create  new  channels  of  trade,  and 
to  raise  up  a  new  class  of  claimants  to  the 
protection  afibrded  by  duties ;  it  had  pro- 
duced a  circuitous  intercourse  by  means  of 
our  own  North-American  colonies;  and 
whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of 
this  country  in  1^25,  it  was  necessary 
now  to  tell  the  United  States,  that  as  they 
were  the  cause  of  the  change,  they  must 
abide  by  the  consequences.  The  Act  of 
1825  contained  the  conditions  of  equality 
on  which  the  trade  was  to  be  carried  on, 
and  it  also  contained  the  schedule  of  pro- 
tecting duties ;  but  all  parties  were  at  all 
times  given  to  understand  that  the  British 
Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
altering  those  duties  without  responsibility 
to  any  foreign  State.  To  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistake,  the  claim  to  exercise 
this  right  had  been  especially  impressed 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
no  objection  could,  therefore,  be  raised  by 
any  party  to  the  course  he  now  wished  to 
pursue,  and,  least  of  all,  by  that  govern- 
ment which,  from  time  to  time,  had 
changed  its  tariff  just  as  suited  its  tempor- 
ary views.  He  meant,  therefore,  to  pro- 
pose some  not  immaterial  alterations  in 
the  schedule  of  duties,  the  chief  object  of 
which  would  be,  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  British  North- American  colonies  from 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  confidence 
with  wUcb  they  had  embarked  in  speca* 
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lations,  and  made  investments,  under  the 
belief  that  the  present  system  was  likely  to 
be  of  longer  continuance.  Whether  our 
colonists  could  claim  this  protection  as  a 
strict  right  was  a  different  question,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Parliament  ought 
to  feel  an  earnest  solicitude  for  their  inter- 
ests. One  object  of  the  scheciule  of  1825 
w^s,  to  encourage  the  introduction  into 
the  West  Indies  of  articles  from  our  North- 
American  colonies:  it  had  succeeded, 
but,  under  the  change  of  circumstances, 
it  was  now  the  business  of  this  country  to 
take  off  part  of  the  duty  on  foreign  ship- 
ping, which,  to  the  present  moment,  had 
existed,  and  had  operated  against  the 
United  States.  The  circuitous  trade 
through  our  North -American  colonies 
had  been  encouraged  by  this  Government, 
and  such,  as  he  had  already  remarked, 
was  the  design  of  the  schedule.  It  was 
true,  that  the  lower  descriptions  of  grain 
and  flour  had  never  yet  passed  through 
those  colonies :  they  had  been  derived 
from  the  United  States ;  but  lumber  of 
every  description,  wood  and  staves — of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  West  Indies 
— had  been  conveyed  thither  entirely  from 
our  North  -  American  colonies.  The 
schedule  would,  therefore,  give  increased 
protection  to  the  Canadas  for  the  carriage 
of  those  articles,  and  a  protecting  duty 
would  be  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  interests':  that  duty  would  be  merely 
an  increase  of  the  impost  upon  lumber  ; 
it  was  already  Is,  per  thousand  staves, 
and  he  should  propose  that  it  be  raised  to 
10s.  6d.  per  thousand.  The  planters 
would  thus  be  furnished  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  they  could  reasonably  expect,  and  the 
principle  of  the  change  would  be,  to  afford 
that  degree  of  protection  which  would 
balance  the  foreign  supply,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  consumer  as  fair  a  competition  as 
possible.  The  better  mode  would  be, 
that  he  should  lay  before  the  House,  in  a 
printed  form,  a  comparison  between  the 
two  schedules,  so  that  the  House  would 
at  once  perceive  how  the  law  stood  now, 
and  how  he  proposed  that  it  should  stand 
in  future.  That  comparison  was  proba- 
bly by  this  time  printed  ;  and  the  House 
would  be  aware  that)  in  consequence  of 
the  distance,  it  was  fit  that  no  delay 
should  occur,  and  that  the  new '  duties 
should  come  into  operation  at  the  date  of 
the  Order  in  Council  which  had  already 
been  issued.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
observing^  that  these  changes  must  oper 


ate  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country :  he  did  not  know  that  they  would 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  doubted  if  any  country 
permanently  gained  by  the  commercial 
injury  of  another  State«  It  seemed  to 
him  that  much  would  be  gained  on  both 
sides — to  the  shipping  interests  at  home, 
as  well  as  to  our  North-American  posse^^ 
sions.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  mark  the  gprowing 
prosperity  of  those  colonies ;  among  other 
recent  benefits,  they  were  drawing  coal  in 
some  parts  of  Canada,  of  a  quality  of 
peculiar  excellence,  which  they  were  long- 
ing to  be  able  to  export  to  the  Unite! 
States.  A  system  of  free  intercourse 
must  always  be  preferable  to  ^strictiony 
and  the  system  he  was  about  to  recom- 
mend was  far  more  beneficial  than  that 
which  had  so  long  existed.  Was  such 
a  state,  was  the  entire  suspension  of  the 
intercourse  between  our  West-Indian  co- 
lonies and  the  United  States,  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  now  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  established.  There  was  an 
important  feature  by  which  that  schedule 
was  distinguished  from  all  former  ones.  It 
was  this — that,  in  whatever  territory  the 
commodities  introduced  from  our  West- 
Indian  islands  into  the  United  States  may 
have  been  produced,  they  were  to  be 
admitted  without  any  additional  duty. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  referred  to  the 
comparative  tables  for  the  proof  of  the 
advantageous  terms  under  which  the  pro- 
duce of  our  West-Indian  colonies  will 
henceforth  be  received  in  the  United  States, 
and  concluded  by  moving,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  that  committee,  that,  *'  no 
duties  be  imposed  on  commodities,  intro- 
duced into  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  United  States  of 
America  other  than  those  described  in  the 
schedule.'* 

Mr.  George  Robinson  would  not  trouble 
the  Committee  with  any  remark  on  the 
schedule  proposed  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  But  with  respect  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  assertion,  tiiat  all  parties  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
England,  would  receive  with  satisfaction 
the  announcement  of  the  new  footing  on 
which  the  intercourse  of  our  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  with  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  placed,  he  (Mr.  R.) 
could  not  help  observing,  that  there  was 
one  party  deeply  interest^  in  the  questtoiii 
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which  would  hear  with  great  regret  the 
change  which  the  British  Govern  meat  had 
thought  proper  to  make  in  that  intercourse. 
He  acknowledged  that  this  was  done  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  policy  of  a 
statesman,  whose  loss  he  (Mr.  R.)  de- 
plored as  much  as  any  man — but  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  decided  change  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  since  the  measures  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  year 
1825?  He  asked  if  it  had  not  been  the 
policy  of  those  States,  according  to  the 
tariff  since  enacted,  to  exclude  from 
their  territory  every  article  of  British  pro- 
duction ?  He  would  ask  if  this  were  the 
time  to  make  a  change  in  our  commercial 
policy  in  favour  of  the  United  States, 
when,  by  the  Tariff  of  1828,  our  produc- 
tions were  virtually  shut  out  from  their  ter- 
ritories?    He  insisted  that  it  had  alwavs 

ft/ 

been  the  object  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  that  uninterrupted  access  to  our 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  which  Minis- 
ters had  now  conceded,  without  any  ade- 
quate compensation.  ,  In  his  view  the 
effects  of  the  present  measures  would  be, 
to  throw  the  whole  trade  with  the  West- 
India  islands  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  North- 
American  colonies.  By  those  measures 
the  whole  business  of  the  shipping  at 
present  employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  Canadas  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  commercial  navy  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  thev  had  now 
made  concessions  which  they  refused  in 
1828.  Those  concessions,  however,  seem- 
ed to  consist  in  their  return  to  the  duties 
existing  before  that  time.  When,  by  their 
refusal  of  the  terms  of  reciprocity  offered 
them,  they  found  that  their  own  commerce 
was  injnred,  they  strove  to  compensate 
their  losses  by  the  imposition  of  additional 
duties  on  British  colonial  produce.  He 
remembered  well,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman formerly  said,  that  the  consequence 
of  the  American  government  persisting  in 
that  hostile  policy  might  be,  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  lay  an  impost  on  American 
raw  produce  introduced  into  this  country; 
and  the  only  question  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  was,  whether  we  could  im- 
pose such  a  duty  consistently  with  our 
own  interests  ?  He  recollected  that  in  the 
correspondence  between  Mr,  Camiing  and 


the  minister  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Galatin)  that  the  former  asserted,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  that 
government  respecting  the  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  our  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  any  alteration  in  duties  to 
which  American  produce  should  be  sub- 
jected, upon  its  importation  into  those 
colonies,  must  be  effected  by  an  Act  of  the 
British  Legislature,  and  could  not  be 
effected  by  any  treaty  or  convention.  He 
(Mr.  R.)  insisted,  that  our  colonies  in 
North  America  had  a  right  to  complain 
that  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  when 
measures  affecting  their  commercial  inter- 
ests so. deeply  were  adopted  suddenly,  and 
without  giving  them  any  notice  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  change.  At  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  merchants 
and  other  persons  interested,  were  made 
acquainted  before-hand  with  the  changes 
which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  States  who 
were  parties  to  that  treaty.  He  would 
ask,  why  were  British  subjects  in  North 
America  not  considered  entitled  to  a 
similar  notice  of  changes  seriously  affect- 
ing their  commercial  interests  ?  He  gave 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  his  not 
having  disguised  this  important  result  of 
the  proposed  measure — namely,  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  British  subjects 
would  suffer  by  it,  and  especially  the  ship- 
ping interest.  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  anxiety  to  obtain  for 
its  connnercial  navy  the  advantages  which 
it  must  derive  from  an  extension  of  the 
intercourse  between  those  States  and  our 
West-India  colonies,  to  represent  that 
both  parties  would  gain  by  the  extended 
intercourse.  He  never  believed  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  West 
Indies  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
every  change  in  the  West- Indian  markets 
is  known  in  the  commercial  towns  of  those 
States  a  month  before  the  information  can 
reach  our  North-American  Colonies.  In 
that  way  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  would  have  overwhelming  advan- 
tages in  the  competition  with  the  Canadian 
merchants.  This  measure,  therefore, 
would  go  to  destroy  an  important  branch 
of  our  shipping  interest,  which  had  grown 
up  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  New 
Britain, .  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas. 
The  registered  tonnage  of  the  British 
West-India  Islands,  and  of  our  North- 
American  Colonies,  had  in  one  year  in<» 
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lationSy  and  made  investments,  under  the 
belief  that  the  present  system  was  likely  to 
be  of  longer  continuance.  Whether  our 
colonists  could  claim  this  protection  as  a 
strict  right  was  a  different  question,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Parliament  ought 
to  feel  an  earnest  solicitude  for  their  inter- 
ests. One  object  of  the  scheclule  of  1825 
w^s,  to  encourage  the  introduction  into 
the  West  Indies  of  articles  from  our  North- 
American  colonies:  it  had  succeeded, 
but,  under  the  change  of  circumstances, 
it  was  now  the  business  of  this  country  to 
take  off  part  of  the  duty  on  foreign  ship- 
ping, which,  to  the  present  moment,  had 
existed,  and  had  operated  against  the 
United  States.  The  circuitous  trade 
through  our  North-American  colonies 
had  been  encouraged  by  this  Government, 
and  such,  as  he  had  already  remarked, 
Was  the  design  of  the  schedule.  It  was 
true,  that  the  lower  descriptions  of  grain 
and  flour  had  never  yet  passed  through 
those  colonies :  they  had  been  derived 
from  the  United  States ;  but  lumber  of 
every  description,  wood  and  staves — of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  West  Indies 
— had  been  conveyed  thither  entirely  from 
our  North  -  American  colonies.  The 
schedule  would,  therefore,  give  increased 
protection  to  the  Canadas  for  the  carriage 
of  those  articles,  and  a  protecting  duty 
would  be  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  interests':  that  duty  would  be  merely 
an  increase  of  the  impost  upon  lumber  ; 
it  was  already  Is,  per  thousand  staves, 
and  he  should  propose  that  it  be  raised  to 
lOs.  6d.  per  thousand.  The  planters 
would  thus  be  furnished  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  they  could  reasonably  expect,  and  the 
principle  of  the  change  would  be,  to  afford 
that  degree  of  protection  which  would 
balance  the  foreign  supply,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  consumer  as  fair  a  competition  as 
possible.  The  better  mode  would  be, 
that  he  should  lay  before  the  House,  in  a 
printed  form,  a  comparison  between  the 
two  schedules,  so  that  the  House  would 
at  once  perceive  how  the  law  stood  now, 
and  how  he  proposed  that  it  should  stand 
in  future.  That  comparison  was  proba- 
bly by  this  time  printed  ;  and  the  House 
would  be  aware  that^  in  consequence  of 
the  distance,  it  was  fit  that  no  delay 
should  occur,  and  that  the  new  duties 
should  come  into  operation  at  the  date  of 
the  Order  in  Council  which  had  already 
been  issued.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
observiog^  that  these  changes  must  oper 


ate  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  thii 
country :  he  did  not  know  that  they  would 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  doubted  if  any  country 
permanently  gained  by  the  commerciu 
injury  of  another  State.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  much  would  be  gained  on  both 
sides — to  the  shipping  interests  at  home, 
as  well  as  to  our  North-American  posses- 
sions. It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  mark  the  growing 
prosperity  of  those  colonies ;  among  other 
recent  benefits,  they  were  drawing  coal  in 
some  parts  of  Canada,  of  a  quality  of 
peculiar  excellence,  which  they  were  long- 
ing to  be  able  to  export  to  the  Unitel 
States.  A  system  of  free  intercourse 
must  always  be  preferable  to  restriction, 
and  the  system  ne  was  about  to  recom- 
mend was  far  more  beneficial  than  that 
which  had  so  long  existed.  Was  such 
a  state,  was  the  entire  suspension  of  the 
intercourse  between  our  West-Indian  co- 
lonies and  the  United  States,  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  now  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  established.  There  was  an 
important  feature  by  which  that  schedule 
was  distinguished  from  all  former  ones.  It 
was  this — that,  in  whatever  territory  the 
commodities  introduced  from  our  West- 
Indian  islands  into  the  United  States  may 
have  been  produced,  they  were  to  be 
admitted  without  any  additional  duty. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  referred  to  the 
comparative  tables  for  the  proof  of  the 
advantageous  terms  under  which  the  pro- 
duce of  our  West-Indian  colonies  will 
henceforth  be  received  in  the  United  States, 
and  concluded  by  moving,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  that  committee,  that,  '^  no 
duties  be  imposed  on  commodities,  intro- 
duced into  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  United  States  of 
America  other  than  those  described  in  the 
schedule.'* 

Mr.  George  Robinson  would  not  trouble 
the  Committee  with  any  remark  on  the 
schedule  proposed  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  But  with  respect  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  assertion,  Uiat  all  parties  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
England,  would  receive  with  satisfaction 
the  announcement  of  the  new  footing  on 
which  the  intercourse  of  our  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  with  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  placed,  he  (Mr.  R.) 
could  not  help  observing,  that  Uiere  was 
one  party  deeply  interested  in  the  questimii 
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which  would  hear  with  great  regret  the 
change  which  the  British  Government  had 
thought  proper  to  make  in  that  intercourse. 
He  acknowledged  that  this  was  done  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  policy  of  a 
statesman,  whose  loss  he  (Mr.  R.)  de- 
plored as  much  as  any  man — but  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  decided  change  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  since  the  measures  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  year 
1825?  He  asked  if  it  had  not  been  the 
policy  of  those  States,  according  to  the 
tariff  since  enacted,  to  exclude  from 
their  territory  every  article  of  British  pro- 
duction ?  He  would  ask  if  this  were  the 
time  to  make  a  change  in  our  commercial 
policy  in  favour  of  the  United  States, 
when,  by  the  Tariff  of  1828,  our  produc- 
tions were  virtually  shut  out  from  their  ter- 
ritories ?  He  insisted  that  it  had  alwavs 
been  the  object  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  that  uninterrupted  access  to  our 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  which  Minis- 
ters had  now  conceded,  without  any  ade- 
quate compensation.  ,  In  his  view  the 
effects  of  the  present  measures  would  be, 
to  throw  the  whole  trade  with  the  West- 
India  islands  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  Nortli- 
American  colonies.  By  those  measures 
the  whole  business  of  the  shipping  at 
present  employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  Canadas  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  commercial  navy  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  they  had  now 
made  concessions  which  they  refused  in 
1828.  Those  concessions,  however,  seem- 
ed to  consist  in  their  return  to  the  duties 
existing  before  that  time.  When,  by  their 
refusal  of  the  terms  of  reciprocity  offered 
them,  they  found  that  their  own  commerce 
was  injured,  they  strove  to  compensate 
their  losses  by  the  imposition  of  additional 
duties  on  British  colonial  produce.  He 
remembered  well,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman formerly  said,  thatthe  consequence 
of  the  American  government  persisting  in 
that  hostile  policy  might  be,  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  lay  an  impost  on  American 
raw  produce  introduced  into  this  country; 
and  the  only  question  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  was,  whether  we  could  im- 
pose such  a  duty  consistently  with  our 
own  interests  ?  He  recollected  that  in  the 
conespondence  between  Mr.  Canning  and 


the  minister  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Galatin)  that  the  former  asserted,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  that 
government  respecting  the  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  our  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  any  alteration  in  duties  to 
which  American  produce  should  be  sub- 
jected, upon  its  importation  into  those 
colonies,  must  be  effected  by  an  Act  of  the 
British  Legislature,  and  could  not  be 
effected  by  any  treaty  or  convention.  He 
(Mr.  R.)  insisted,  that  our  colonies  in 
North  America  had  a  right  to  complain 
that  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  when 
measures  affecting  their  commercial  inter- 
ests so  deeply  were  adopted  suddenly,  and 
without  giving  them  any  notice  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  change.  At  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  merchants 
and  other  persons  interested,  were  made 
acquainted  before-hand  with  the  changes 
which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  States  who 
were  parties  to  that  treaty.  He  would 
ask,  why  were  British  subjects  in  North 
America  not  considered  entitled  to  a 
similar  notice  of  changes  seriously  affect- 
ing their  commercial  interests  ?  He  gave 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  his  not 
having  disguised  this  important  result  of 
the  proposed  measure — namely,  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  British  subjects 
would  suffer  by  it,  and  especially  the  ship- 
ping interest.  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  anxiety  to  obtain  for 
its  conunercial  navy  the  advantages  which 
it  must  derive  from  an  extension  of  the 
intercourse  between  those  States  and  our 
West-India  colonies,  to  represent  that 
both  parties  would  gain  by  the  extended 
intercourse.  He  never  believed  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  West 
Indies  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
every  change  in  the  West- Indian  markets 
is  known  in  the  commercial  towns  of  those 
States  a  month  before  the  information  can 
reach  our  North-American  Colonies.  In 
that  way  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  would  have  overwhelming  advan- 
tages in  the  competition  with  the  Canadian 
merchants.  This  measure,  therefore, 
would  go  to  destroy  an  important  branch 
of  our  shipping  interest,  which  had  grown 
up  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  New 
Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas. 
The  registered  tonnage  of  the  British 
West-India  Islands,  and  of  our  North- 
American  Colonies,  had  in  one  year  in^ 
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eieMed  by  nearly  60,000  tons.  The  car- 
riage heretofore  had  heen  excInsiTely  by 
British  ships,  and  that  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  tons,  the  greater  part  of  which 
must,  in  the  competition  with  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  proposed  measure 
would  give  rise,  be  transferred  from  the 
hands  of  our  colonial  merchants.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  all  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  carrying  trade  between  our 
North-American  Colonies  and  the  West- 
India  islands  must  be  laid  up.  That 
branch  of  the  shipping  interest,  which 
hitherto  had  not  suffered  the  same  depres- 
sion as  the  other  branches  of  the  British 
oommercial  navy,  would  be  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  which  it  did  not  require  the 

eft  of  prophecv  to  predict  the  results, 
uch  stress  had  often  of  late  years  been 
laid,  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  upon 
the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Canadas.  Immense  sums  of  money 
had  been  granted  by  that  House  to  push 
the  prospentv  of  those  colonies  still  fur- 
ther ;  canals  had  been  constructed  in  them 
at  a  vast  expense  to  this  country ;  British 
sobjects  had  been  encouraged  to  transfer 
large  capitals  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  colonies,  by  official  descriptions  of 
their  prosperity.  He  would  ask,  then,  if 
the  British  capital  now  invested  in  ma- 
chinery, in  shipping,  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural improvement  of  the  Canadas,  were 
to  be  totally  sacrificed  ?  He  was  sure,  that 
the  moment  the  news  of  the  measure  now 
announced  should  reach  those  colonies, 
all  speculation  would  be  suspended,  and 
instead  of  affording  an  asylum  to  the 
superabundant  part  of  our  population,  the 
distresses  resulting  from  the  measures 
would  necessarily  aggravate  the  distresses 
of  the  empire  at  large.  When  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  was  pressed  on 
the  Government,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Dudley,  it  was  declared 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  entertain 
it,  unless  the  Americans  should  revise  the 
Tariff  of  1826.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said  that  we  were  now  making  the 
commercial  changes  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  two  statesmen  (Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Huskisson),  alluded  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Henries),  unless  the  American  government 
had  altered  their  whole  commercial  policy 
since  the  time  of  those  statesmen.  Would 
Mr.  Canning  or  Mr.  Huskisson  consent  to 
•tich  changes,  after  the  hostility  which  the 
Anarican  government  had  manifested  to 


our  interests  ?  At  the  very  moment  when 
we  were  making  such  concessions  in  favour 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  acting  on 
decidedly  an  opposite  principle.  Their 
whole  scale  of  duties  was  one  of  prohibi- 
tion, as  regards  the  importation  of  British 
colonial  produce.  They  had  shovm  no 
disposition  to  concur  in  the  liberal  arrange- 
ments  of  this  Government.  He  had  some 
interest  in  the  West-India  islands ;  but  he 
could  not  see  that  they  would  be  benefitted 
by  those  changes  which  must,  at  all  events^ 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  North-Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  United  States  conU 
supply  those  islands  with  every  article  with 
which  they  were  at  present  supplied  by 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Canadas;  and 
thus  that  trade  would  be  sacrificed,  which 
it  was  the  most  desirable  to  maintain — the 
trade  which  consists  in  an  interchange  of 
superfluities  between  one  part  of  the 
empire  and  another.  He  felt  satisfied 
that  the  West  Indies,  in  supplying  Ame- 
rica with  mm  and  sugar,  must  lose  entirely 
the  trade  they  at  present  enjoy  with  oar 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  a  great 
part  of  their  trade  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  all  our  negotiations  with  the 
United  States,  the  latter  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
our  Ministers  were  less  talented  as  diplo- 
matists than  those  of  America,  bnttney 
had  exhibited  less  knowledge  of  the  rt- 
lative  commercial  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  The  whole  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  us  had  been  one  of  restric- 
tion and  prohibitions,  while  our  policy  had 
been,  to  open  our  trade  to  them,  first  that 
with  our  American  colonies,  then  that  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  lastly,  that  with 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  willing  to  hope, 
that  the  present  meastfre  might  prove  as  ad- 
vantageous as  was  anticipated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Herries),  bat  be 
feared  that  not  only  would  our  shippings 
interest  be  injuriously  affected  by  it, 
even  the  West-Indian  interests,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  benefit,  would  suffer  from 
it  a  considerable  loss.  The  changes,  if 
made  at  all,  ought  at  least  to  be  gr^oal ; 
for  sudden  transition  must  bring  on 
extensive  and  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  as 
soon  as  the  House  should  ratify  the 
schedule  then  laid  before  it,  the  ports  of 
America  would,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  be  thrown  open  to  the  in- 
troduction of  our  colonial  produce,  and 
he  had  urged  that  we  should  not  ddajF  to 
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fulfil  the  required  condition,  as,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  are  continusdly  losing  by 
the  imposition  of  the  old  duties.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  we  should  be  much 
greater  losers  by  the  exclusion  of  British 
colonial  commodities  from  the  West  Indies, 
which  must  be  immediately  occasioned  by 
the  influx  of  American  produce,  which 
would  be  poured  into  those  islands,  under 
advantages  with  which  our  merchants 
could  not  compete.  He  hoped  that  Go- 
vernment would  allow  time  for  those  whose 
interests  would  be  affected  by  the  change, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  result.  The 
changes  which  had  heretofore  been  made 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country 
had  been  introduced  so  suddenly  as  to  in- 
volve in  ruin  all  those  who  were  concerned 
with  the  branches  of  trade  affected  by  the 
alterations.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Canning 
was  very  different,  as  shewn  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Galatin,  from  that 
BOW  recommended  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Canning  had  declared,  that  whatever 
change  should  be  made  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies,  should  be  effected  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  not  by  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  That  states- 
man had  always  denied  the  right  of  every 
foreign  government  to  make  our  internal 
and  municipal  regulations  the  object  of  its 
stipulations.  Contrary  to  that  declaration, 
the  House  was  then  called  on  to  confirm 
a  treaty,  which  Government  had  already 
ratified  with  the  United  States,  to  alter 
our  colonial  regulations.  The  House  was 
only  consulted  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  ;  the 
Government  had  already  decided  upon  the 
principle.  He  concluded  by  assuring  the 
House,  that  in  the  statements  which  he 
had  made  he  had  not  been  influenced  by 
prejudice  ;  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
be  corrected,  if  he  were  mistaken  in  his 
views. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  considered,  that 
every  regulation  tending  to  extend  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  nations.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  must  give 
mutual  confidence  to  the  merchants  of 
both.  Gentlemen  must  be  aware,  that  in 
this  attempt  to  protect  the  peculiar  inter- 
ests of  our  North-American  colonies,  that 
protection  must  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
In  consequence  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  West-Indian  interest  for  some  time 
past,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  investigated 
felly  lU  the  burthens  borne   by  these 


colonies,  and  had  inquired  into  the  etuaet 
of  their  distress.  The  result  of  that  in- 
quiry had  been,  that  no  countervailing 
duties  could  be  imposed  for  their  reliefi 
and  the  House  was,  therefore,  called  oti  to 
lighten  the  burthen  to  which  they  were 
subjected  for  the  benefit  of  other  parts  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Herries  thought,  that  he  had  ex- 
plained already  that  the  West-Indian 
colonies  would  continue  to  receive  without 
duty  what  they  now  received  without  pay- 
ing a  duty.  The  condition  of  the  West- 
Indies  must,  at  all  events,  be  improved ; 
and  he  did  not  coaceive  that  the  improve- 
ment would  be  effected  at  the  expense  of 
the  North-American  colonies.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site in  his  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  Mr.  Canning.  Having  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America,  and  with  other  countries^  and 
when  we  found  that  the  United  States 
of  America  (the  only  country  which  was 
excluded  from  participation  m  the  com- 
merce with  our  colonies)  were  coming 
round,  it  did  seem  advisable  to  admit 
the  United  States  to  that  trade  on  the 
same  conditions  on  which  it  was  en- 
joyed by  other  nations*  The  only  question 
then  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the 
duties  described  in  the  schedule  submitted 
to  the  House  were  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  colonial  interests.  If  they 
were  sufficient,  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  principle  on  which  they  were  founded 
was  that  of  protection.  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  had  said,  that  the  proposed 
duties  were  too  high ;  so  that  the  whole 
question  was  now  only  one  of  degree* 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  did  not  wish  to 
enter  then  into  details,  but  he  objected,  for 
one  thing,  to  the  increase  of  duty  on 
shingles. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Ministers  had 
on  the  present  occasion  furnished  an  ex<* 
ample  of  the  folly  of  bringing  forward  a 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  every 
body.  They  had  succeeded  in  pleasing 
nobody.  The  West- Indians  were  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  North- Americans  were 
dissatisfied,  and  he  was  dissatisfied.  The 
Government  professed  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  free-trade ;  but  the  principle  acted 
upon,  in  the  practice,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
that  of  making  the  colonies  pay  as  dearly 
as  possible  for  what  they  consumed.  When 
a  similar  Aeaame  to  that  now  before  tb# 
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House  was  brought  forward  in  1825,  he 
resisted  it  He  deprecated  the  plan  of 
inducing  people  to  believe  at  any  time,  that 
Government  would  persevere  in  upholding 
such  monopolies  as  that  hitherto  possessed 
by  the  Canadas  in  the  trade  with  our 
West-Indian  colonies.  He  deprecated 
the  policy  by  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  empire  were  considered  as  having  not 
one  common  interest,  but  distinct  and  even 
conflicting  interests.  He  would  contend 
most  strenuously  against  the  principle  of 
the  arrangements  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  present  Motion  to  carry  into  efifect. 
He  did  most  sincerely  hope,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  see  the  necessity 
of  laying  open  the  whole  of  the  trade.  For 
his  part  he  could  not  let  any  opportunity 
pass  of  entering  his  protest  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  West  Indies;  and  as  to 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
respecting  the  improved  disposition  of 
the  present  American  government  to  treat 
with  us,  he  saw  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  former  governments ;  at 
least,  he  saw  no  grounds  for  the  assertion 
that  the  present  government  of  America 
was  at  all  more  disposed  to  treat  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  He  could  not  help 
expressing  his  surprise  that  any  one  could 
suppose  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  this 
country  to  adopt  the  American  TarifF;  at 
the  same  time  it  was  to  be  observed,  tliat 
the  American  duties  did  not  amount  to 
100  per  cent,  while,  if  such  a  statement 
could  be  made,  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  amounted  in 
some  cases,  to  1,200  per  cent;  on  tobacco, 
as  the  House  knew,  there  was  a  duty  to 
that  extent  imposed.  Was  there  any  hope 
that  the  Government  and  the  Legislature 
would  at  any  time  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  ou^ht  to  have  every  foreign  com- 
modity at  tlie  lowest  possible  rate  ?  Con- 
yinced  as  he  was  of  that  important  truth, 
he  could  not  but  deprecate  anything  in 
the  nature  of  retaliation  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, with  the  deepest  regret,  heard  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Huskisson,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  principles  which  he  attained  his 
highest  distinction  by  advocating,  say  that 
circumstances  might  arise  in  which  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
this  country  to  retaliate  on  foreign  countries 
by  imposing  heavy  duties  on  their  pro- 
ductions. Those  duties  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  bounties ;    and  surely  no 

inconsistency  could  be  more  jgcof^  than 


the  advocacy  of  free-trade,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  bounties.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  effect  of  those  duties  was, 
to  prevent  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  our  West-India  colonies ;  that 
object  was  to  be  effected  by  protecting 
duties.  Now  to  every  sort  of  protecting 
duty  he  was  opposed.  If  any  duty  were 
required  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  let  it 
be  imposed ;  but  let  no  duty  be  laid  on 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  or  in  any 
respect  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
bounty,  and,  least  of  all,  for  the  purposes 
of  maintaining  a  monopoly.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  all  monopoly  should  cease, 
but  he  ^saw  with  regret  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Grovernment  was  not  impressed  with 
the  truth  and  importance  of  that  principle. 
The  measure  before  the  House  was  neither 
one  thing  nor  another;  it  was  at  best 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  taking  from 
the  West-Indies  to  give  to  Canada,  while 
the  abolition  of  monopoly  would  equally 
benefit  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  observed,  that  the 
subject  before  the  House  involved  two 
questions — the  first  was,  the  great  principle 
upon  which  the  measure  rested ;  the  second 
was,  what  might  be  called  its  details,  or 
rather  the  means  by  which  the  object  in 
view  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  To 
the  latter  of  these  divisions  he  would  not 
address  himself;  as  to  the  former  he  had 
to  observe,  that  in  any  discussion  respect- 
ing it,  he  wished  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  national  and  imperial  question,  not 
havine^  for  its  object  to  benefit  or  injure 
any  particular  class,  neither  in  our  North- 
American  nor  our  West-India  colonies. 
They  were  not,  as  he  conceived,  then  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  principle 
established  by  the  Act  of  1822,  and  re- 
cognized by  that  of  182.5 — recognized  upon 
an  enlarged  basis.  Against  the  re-opening 
of  any  such  question,  he  begged  most  dis- 
tinctly to  enter  his  protest.  It  was  not  to 
be  made  a  question  then,  or  at  any  time, 
whether  or  not  their  colonies  were  to  be 
preserved  in  a  flourishing  condition,  or 
whether  means  were  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  for  preserving 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  a  great 
commercial  country,  allied  to  us  by  birth, 
and  that  ought  ever  to  be  united  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  kindred  origin ;  it  was 
not  to  be  then  made  a  question  whether 
we  ought  or  ought  not  to  cultivate  friendly 
intercourse  with  a  great  nation,  that  was 
expanding;  itself  over  the  vayt  continent 
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of  Amenca;   it  was  not  to  be  mooted 
whether  the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature 
could   make   us  the  natural  enemies  of 
such  a  people.     There  was  no  regulation 
favourable  to  commerce  that  we  could 
make,  which  was  not  as  essential  to  our 
own  welfare  as  it  could  be  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States.     The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  had  spoken  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  negotiations;   but  as  he 
(Mr.  Grant)  trusted  that  the  present  mea- 
sure would  close  the  chapter  of  negotiation 
upon  this  subject,  he  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  call  upon  the  Government  to 
retrace  its  steps^   or    renew    discussions 
which  he  considered  as  so  happily  closed. 
The  objects  of  the  United  States,  as  he 
apprehended  them,  had  been  most  in- 
correctly stated  in  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion ;  their  demand  was  nothing  less  than 
requiring  freedom  to  trade  with  our  colonies 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  mother  country 
traded  with  those  colonies.     On  three  or 
four  separate  occasions  the  principle  was 
avowed  and  acted  on,  both  in  1 822  and 
]  823*    The  object  appeared  to  be,  to-  in- 
duce us  to  abandon  the  advantages  which 
we  derived  from  the  possession  of  colonies. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  endured,  that 
any  country  should  attempt  to  compel  this 
to  adopt  any  particular  code  of  commerce, 
or  to  dictate  to  us  the  manner  in  which  we 
were   to  deal  with    our   own   municipal 
regulations ;  but  the  period  had  at  length 
arrived   when  the  negotiation  was  to  be 
closed,  and  it  would  be  for  the  honour  and 
interest  of  this  country  neither  to  suffer  its 
dignity  to  be  oftended  with  impunity  on 
the  one  hand,  nor,  upon  the  other,  to  cher- 
ish any  acrimonious  or  vindictive  feeling. 
He  certainly  regretted  that  any  such  feeling 
had  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
he  was  proportionally  glad  that  a  better 
feeling  was  growing  up,  and  the  restrictive 
system  connected  with  it  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  abolished.   It  was  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  however,  to  say,  that 
it  never  opposed  removing  those  restrictions, 
but  it  wisely  refused  to  pledge  itself,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  American  legislature 
might  repent  its  noxious  and  peculiar  re- 
strictions.   He  regretted,  certainly,  that,  in 
the  execution  of  a  measure  justified  by 
sound   principles,  and   necessary    to  the 
West-India  islands,    any    other  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions  should  suffer.    He 
felt  for  the  situation  of  the  Canadians  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  ve  ought  to  sacrifice,  for  the  interest 


of  Canada,  the  general  interest  of  the 
colonies.  He  doubted  whether  the  inter- 
est of  Canada  was  so  materially  promoted 
by  the  restrictive  system  as  some  Gentlemen 
supposed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  for  twenty  years  we  had  been 
nursing  Canada  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
he  seemed  anxious  that  that  colony  should 
not  have  it  in  its  power  to  say  that  it  was 
without  an  advocate,  and  without  a  pro- 
tector. But  our  excessive  care  had  been 
more  injurious  than  neglect.  We  had 
undertaken  to  encourage  a  peculiar  colony, 
at  an  enormous  expense  to  every  other. 
The  interdict  now  to  be  removed  had,  in 
some  degree,  had  the  effect  of  co-operating 
to  produce  that  result.  We  had  given 
heavy  bounties  on  a  particular  species 
of  production,  and  now  we  were  annoyed 
by  our  own  imprudence,  and  to  con- 
tinue those  bounties  longer  would  only 
render  it  more  difficult  and  more  danger- 
ous to  get  rid  of  them  hereafter.  For  the 
sake  of  Canada  herself,  therefore,  the 
sooner  we  got  rid  of  the  system  the  better. 
As  to  the  duties,  he  must  observe,  that 
peculiar  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
West  Indies.  His  right  hon.  friend  had 
stated,  that  his  principle  of  protection  was, 
to  hold  the  balance  as  even  as  possible. 
This  was  as  much  as  to  say,  to  give  as 
little  relief  as  possible.  These  were  the 
objections  he  felt,  but  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  express  his  satisfaction  as  to  the 
character  of  the  measure  itself. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  it  was  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  present  measure  was 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  boon  ;  for  it 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  West 
Indies  now  derived  a  great  portion  of  their 
staves  and  lumber  from  the  United  States, 
through  the  neutral  island  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  consequence  of  the  restrictions,  how- 
ever, had  been,  that  the  Americans  would 
not  take  our  rum  and  sugar,  but  required 
to  be  paid  in  hard  cash.  They  had,  since 
the  restriction,  established  distilleries  of 
their  own,  and  no  longer  took  the  produce 
of  the  West-India  islands.  The  measure 
was  in  no  respect  either  a  partial  or  a 
general  concession ;  and  to  the  West-India 
islands  was  merely  equitable. 

Mr.  Herries  explained,  that  he  never 
asserted  that  it  was  a  boon.  The  present 
measure  arose  out  of  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
close  the  negotiation  with  the  United 
States  upon  the  broad  principles  of  justice. 
It  was  never  assertedy  for  a  moment,  that 
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the  Oovernment  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  protection  in  framing  the  sche- 
dale ;  it  never  was  done  for  fiscal  purposes. 
Though  averse  from  protection  in  the  ab- 
stract, he  could  not,  in  the  present  instance, 
consider  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  highly 
expedient. 

Mr.  Warburton  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  protection  ?  That, 
however,  was  the  protection  given  to  the 
produce  of  Canada  by  this  measure.  The 
protection,  therefore,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alleged  to  be  but  moderate, 
was  contrary  to  the  soundest  principles  of 

Klitical  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
unty  given  to  the  grower  of  the  dearest 
article,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer, 
who  could  procure  it  at  a  cheaper  rate 
elsewhere  but  for  the  protection.  He  had 
frequently  brought  the  subject  of  the  loss 
to  the  country  of  our  undue  encourage- 
ment of  the  Canada  timber-trade  before 
the  House,  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
Ministers  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  it, 
with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  and  should,  in 
the  present  Session —  say  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember— move  for  a  Select  Committee  on 
it,  unless  some  more  influential  Member 
took  the  matter  upon  him.  He  confessed, 
however,  as  he  was  an  interested  party,  he 
should  much  rather  see  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Ministers  than  undertake  the 
task  himself. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  the  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  affairs  of  Canada  would 
probably  be  n^vived,  which  would  answer 
all  useful  purposes. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Sheriffs  (Ireland).]  Sir  H,  Hard* 
inge  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
improving  the  Administration  of  Justice 
in  Ireland.  The  Bill  would  relate  chiefly 
to  the  oflice  of  Sherifi* :  it  was  one  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, and  which,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  the  Session  terminated, 
was  dropped.  The  Bill  which  he  intended 
to  introduce  would  difler  only  in  merely 
technical  matters,  and  when  it  came  to  be 
printed,  hon.  Members  would  see,  that  the 
Bill  was  calculated  to  promote  the  object 
proposed  ;  namely,  an  improvement  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Ireland,  and 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  office  of 
Sheriff  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Rice  hoped  some  improvement 
would  be  efiected  in  the  mode  of  appoint- 


ing Sherifis  in  towns  corporate.  It  wm  a 
reproach  to  the  Irish  Members  that  the 
Report  upon  the  subject  in  question  had 
remained  so  long  a  dead  letter — ^they  had 
now  made  a  beginning,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  would  energetically  be  followed  np. 
The  abuses  growing  out  of  the  present 
system  were  enormous,  and  reform  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  though  there 
might  be  abuses  in  towns  corporate,  yet 
the  Report  did  not  allude  to  that  subject. 

Leave  given. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 

Tuesday y  November  9. 

MiNUTu.]  On  Uie  Motion  of  Uie  Earl  of  Sbavtmbokt. 
it  wai  ordered,  that  no  Petittoos  rdatiT«  to  prirat*  Billi» 
ihoukl  be  reedved  after  the  17tb  of  MMii  wir  aiy 
Reports  from  Judges  on  the  mikj^  of  pcivat*  BUI^  tUm 
the  13th  of  April. 

Petitiont  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavary,  flon 
Woodstock,  by  the  Earl  of  SHAPTaanmTt— By  llw  Kttl 
of  CAiiLniJt,  firom  Carlisle,  Harrington,  Pakton,  Btnip- 
ton,  Keswidi,  Bolton,  Chesterfldd,  Derby,  and  Bina  otibcr 
places  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  Deifeyshlrti — By 
Earl  Spmcbb,  from  Portsmouth,  Poctsea,  Nordiaaploa. 
Gisbom,  Milton,  and  fire  parishes  in  Northai^pCoiMliins 
— By  the  Duke  of  Nonrouc,  from  |daoes  in  Anufh, 
Notthighamshiw,  GkMieestershire,  and  an  taidMAMl  in 
Ireland : — By  the  Bishop  of  Liobfibld  and  CavBimT, 
from  BridgenorUi,  Staflbrd,  Newcastle-undar-Lyna,  and 
flTe  places  in  Derbyshire: — By  the  B^I  of  AaxBDmr, 
from  the  Inoorporated  TrMles  of  Abecden : — Bf^tm  Bart 
of  Tankbrvillb,  fhnn  three  parishes  in  YodBihiiB  i— By 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  East  and  West  fWmtead, 
Sussex,  Alderley,  Aylesbury,  Cowes,  and  sereiBl  Parislwi 
in  Nottin^uunshire:— By  tlie  Earl  of  Fauhmttk,  ttam 


Truro,  South  Cove,  and  Graropound :— By  the  Man|Hla 
of  CLBVBiJiirD,  from  Durham,  Middleton,  and  two  other 
places  hi  Durham : —By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wbub, 
from  Ashby-d»-I»>Zouch,  Bladcbum,  Whitby,  TTtDML  and 
se^-eral  places  in  Lancaslilre,  Somersetshire^  and  Yorit- 
shire: — By  Lord  Kiwo,  from  Crullfbrd,  and  anodier  plaee 
in  Surrey : — By  Earl  GBoaTBNOB,  from  a  Cas^Ngatfoa 
in  Manchester : — By  Lord  Calthobpb«  from  OKftcdp  B 
Female  Congregation  in  Eagle-street,  London,  and  sevesal 
Parishes  in  the  Shires  of  Derby  and  MonmooUi.  Ftelba 
repeal  of  the  avil  Disabilittes  under  which  ttm  Urn 
labour,  l>y  Earl  Spbncbb,  from  an  IndlviduaL  For  b 
Revision  of  the  Law  of  Arrest,  by  the  Duke  of  Rich* 
Mom,  from  Henry  Thompson. 

Distress  of  the  Miking  Ibterbst.] 
The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  presented  t 
Petition  from  the  Lead-miners  of  Alston, 
a  district  of  Cumberland,  complaining  of 
Distress,  arising  from  the  present  state  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  importation  of  lead, 
and  praying  for  relief.  The  noble  Mar- 
quis expressed  a  hope  that  Oovernment 
would  pay  attention  to  the  allegations  of 
the  present  petitioners,  similar  to  that  with 
which  they  had  already  honoured  petitions 
of  a  like  nature  presented  by  him  in  the 
course  of  last  Session.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  condition  of  the  manufiictiirers 
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was  progpressively  improving,  and  that  the 
agriculturists  were  not  now  suffering  such 
privations  as  they  had  experienced  at  the 
commencement  of  last  Session,  while  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  mining  interest 
continued  unchanged.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  the  promises  which  had  been 
already  con*«yed  to  him  by  Government, 
respecting  this  important  question,  would 
ere  long  be  realized. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  observed,  upon 
the  distress  sustained  by  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines 
also,  which  he  attributed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  metal  from  South  America.  In 
1825  companies  had  been  formed  to  work 
the  mines  of  that  country  with  English 
capital,  and  bring  the  ore  into  competition, 
in  the  European  market,  with  that  raised 
in  England.  This  was  a  serious  injury  to 
the  extensive  mining  interests  of  this 
country.  Application  had  been  made  to 
the  noble  Duke  for  protection,  but  he  had 
afibrded  none  to  the  mining  interest.  It 
Was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  would 
re-consider  this  subject,  and  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the  miners. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  hie  had 
last  Session  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
he  should  do  much  more  injury  to  British 
interests  by  interfering,  than  by  abstaining 
from  interference.  He  could  only  repeat 
the  assurance  which  he  had  already  given 
the  noble  Marquis,  that  he  would  not  be 
wanting,  during  the  ensuing  year,  in  atten- 
tion to  this,  or  to  any  other  subject  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  9. 

Mimms.]  Petitknig  pnwnted.  For  the  abolition  of 
Stenvy  in  theCotoaies,  by  Mr.  WHrmoRi,  from  Bridge- 
north: — BySirJ.  Mackintosh,  from  Knaresborough,  and 
the  Independents  of  New  Court,  Carey-«treet:— By  Sir  J. 
Wmttbilbt,  ttom  LeA,  StafRyrdihire: — ^By  Mr.  Stkjbs, 
ftom  the  Diaentert  of  leven  places  in  Yorkslure : — By 
Mr.  Gbixitb,  from  Lancaster : — By  Mr.  E.  Clitk,  from 
eextain  Female  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Hereford: — By 
Mr.  Wall,  from  Guildford: — By  Lord  Ebri noton, from 
five  places  in  Devonshire: — By  Mr.  O'Connkll,  from 
Dnfaeoch.  Scotland: — By  Mr.  PBiitOLB,  firom  the  Pre»- 
byCery  of  Selkirk: — By  Mr.  Gisbobnb,  tram  Stafford: — 
By  Sir  W.  Foulkbs,  eight  Petitions  from  Dissentors  in 
Norfolk : — By  Mr.  Humb,  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
of  Harroir-on  the-Hill: — By  Sir  E.  KsBBisoir,  from  the 
Bovoufh  of  Eye: — By  Mr.  Pbndabtis,  from  a  Town  of 
Cornwall:— By  Mr.  Mundy,  eight  Petitions  ftom  Dis- 
icattrs  in  Derbyshire.  By  Mr.  Sbkw,  team  the  Pastor 
and  Members  of  the  Congregation  of  Ebenenr  Chapel, 
ntaaatmj-tow,  Dublin,  against  Duelling.  By  Lord  Mon- 
tmru,  fttMD  Jam*  Hamilton,  Barrister-«t-Law,  a  landed 
ptopilitor,  and  a  Magistrate  of  Yorkshire;  and«  he  cat- 


presaed  in  hit  Petition,  "an  ardent  and  penentiag^pocte- 
man,"  for  an  alteration  in  the  Gama^awt,  partictteljr  aa 
regarded  qualification.  By  the  tame  noUe  Lord,  froea 
Martin  Stapylton,  esq.,  praying  that  no  Member  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  and  vote,  until  he  had  taken  an  Oath  tfaak 
he  had  not  committed  any  breach  of  the  Lawa  agaiaat 
Bribery  and  Corruption.  By  Mr.  Alderman  Tbo«P8oh» 
tram  Mr.  Capel  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  complaining  of  the 
Return  at  the  late  Election  for  Queenboroni^. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wtnn's  Bill  to  Repeal  so  mu<di  of  certain  Ada 
as  required  certain  Oaths  to  be  taken  before  the  Lord 
Steward,  &c  was  read  a  first  time. 

Repeal  of  the  Union — Personal- 
ities.] Mr.  O'Connell  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Waterford  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union  with  Ireland.  Thehon. 
Member  supported  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Doherty  wished  to  know  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whether  it 
was  his  intention  to  bring  the  question  to 
which  the  petition  referred  substantively 
before  the  House,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  fair 
and  full  discussion,  and  thus  give  hon. 
Members  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sense  of  its  merits  ?  He  thought  this 
would  be  the  fair  and  straight  forward  course 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
pursue,  instead  of  habitually  indulging 
in  irregular  and  vapid  observations  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  intend  to  bring 
forward  a  specific  moti.n  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  till  the  number  of  petitions  in 
its  favour  should  show  that  the  measure 
was  one  not  emanating  from  individuals, 
but  from  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  assuringhis excellent  friend,  the  member 
for  Middlesex,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
was  no  mere  whim  of  his,  but  the  ardent 
desire  of  99  persons  out  of  every  100  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Doherty  said,  that  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  shrunk  from  af- 
fording the  House  a  tangible  opportunity 
of  expressing  a  decisive  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he  would  in  future  abstain  from 
any  remarks  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  on  the  occasion  of  petitions  being 
presented.  He  recommended  other  hon. 
Members  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and 
await  the  opportunity,  if  ever  it  presented 
itself,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
bringing  forward  the  question  so  as  to 
admit  the  sense  of  the  House  being  taken 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Tennyson  protested  against  the 
principle  just  laid  down  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland,  that  Members  should 
abstain  from  addressing  observations  to 
the  House  when  presenting  petitions. 
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Mr.  Brownlow  earnestly  hoped  a  day 
would  be  afforded  for  the  full  discussion 
of  the  subject ;  for  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  be  unanimous  against  the  pre- 
sent project  of  the  hon .  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford.  Nothing:  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  peace  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  than  agitating  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaw  could  assure  the  House,  that 
the  great  majority  of  his  respectable  and 
enlightened  constituents — the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Dublin — were  against  the 
scheme  of  a  repeal  of  theLeglislative  Union 
with  Ireland. 

Mr.  O^Connell  had  no  other  object  in 
view  in  agitating  the  question  of  a  local 
Parliament  than  to  prevent  the  forcible 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  and 
to  add  to  the  benefits  of  their  union.  The 
Union  had  long  been  an  object  of  hatred 
to  the.  people  of  Ireland.  The  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  King's-bench  in  Ireland 
declared,  that  the  Act  of  Union  was  a 
nullity,  for  the  Parliament  had  no  author- 
ity to  pass  it.  The  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  Ireland,  Lord  Plunkett, 
declared,  that  like  Hannibal,  he  would 
bring  his  sons  to  the  altar,  and  make  them 
swear  perpetual  hostility  to  the  measure. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  now 
called  for  its  repeal,  and  he  could  assure 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Shaw)  that  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  opinions  of  his  own 
constituents.  The  declaration  against  the 
repeal,  got  up  in  Dublin,  had  not  been 
signed  by  more  than  a  score  persons. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  maintained,  that  not- 
withstanding the  perverse  obstinacy  with 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford  agitated  the  question  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  Union  out  of  doors,  for  the  sake 
of  mob-popularity,  he  would  not  dare  to 
bring  it  forward  substantively  before  the 
House,  so  as  to  bring  the  favour  in  which 
it  was  regarded  by  hon.  Members,  of  every 
shade  and  party,  to  a  tangible  and  satis- 
factory test.  It  might  answer  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  purposes,  as  the 
organ  of  the  mob  of  Ireland,  to  make  irre- 
gular speeches  on  the  subject  at  dinners, 
and  on  presenting  petitions^  but  it  would 
not  so  well  suit  his  views  to  enable  the 
public  to  know  that  in  that  House  he 
could  not  influence  a  single  Member  to 
vote  or  speak  on  his  side  of  the  question. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
fessed, then,  that  his  object  was,  to 
strengthen  the  Union   between  the  two 


countries ;  but  every  one  who  had  heard 
him  knew  that  the  question  did  not  as- 
sume its  present  form  till  the  recent  trans- 
actions in  Belgium  invested  it  with  a  new 
character,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  old  trade  of 
agitation.  To  attain  his  own  personal 
object,  mob-popularity,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  think  all 
means  legitimate.  For  example,  he  had 
lately  stated  that  a  venerable  nobleman 
(Earl  Fitzwilliam),  eminently  distinguished 
by  those  qualities  befitting  his  rank  and 
station,  was  about  to  expel  800  families 
from  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Wicklow^ 
under  the  authority  of  certain  clauses  of 
the  Subletting  Act.  Now,  what  were  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  Why,  a  Gentleman,  a 
Member  of  that  House,  Mr.  Challonery 
the  member  for  York,  whom  Lord  Fitz- 
william had  appointed  to  be  the  agent  of 
his  Irish  estateson  account  of  his  humane, 
intelligent,  and  truly  gentlemanlike  quali- 
fications, declares,  in  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
Irish  papers,  which  he  had  read  that  morn- 
ing, that  it  was  impossible  to  give  utter- 
ance to  a  ''  more  gross  falsehood."  This 
Gentleman  had  been  selected  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  as  an  object  of  his 
calumny  and  gross  libel.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  to  be  sure,  might  re- 
tract his  expression,  for  he  was  well  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  making  assertions,  and 
retracting  them  when  pushed  for  an  ex- 
planation. ''  I  will  not,"  said  the  hon. 
Member  in  conclusion,  "repeat  the  strong 
language  of  Mr.  Challoner  with  reference 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  as- 
sertion ;  but  this  I  will  say  to  his  face,  that 
!  I  do  believe  Mr.  Challoner,  and  th^t  I  do 
not  believe  his  assertion.  He  may,  if  he 
likes,  take  an  opiX)rtunity  of  retracting  his 
gross  libel  on  Mr.  Challoner ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  a  candid  public  will  deem  his 
retractation  and  his  assertion  equally  satis- 
fiictory." 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  protest  against  the 
extraordinary  language  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down.  If  the  time  of  the  House 
were  to  be  thus  uselessly  taken  up  in 
stating  objections  to  the  conduct  of  non. 
Members  out  of  the  House,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  angry  discussions  which 
would  inevitably  arise  out  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. What  right  had  the  hon.  Member 
to  accuse  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  of  being  an  agitator 
in  Ireland  ?  that  was  not  the  question  be- 
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fore  the  House,  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
and  the  Gentlemen  connected  with  them, 
ought  to  be  the  last  persons  to  encourage 
reproaches  or  make  such  attacks  as  that 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  just  made  on 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  He  like- 
wise wondered  how  the  hon.  Member 
could  venture  to  characterise  a  petition 
signed  by  7,000  or  8,000  freeholders  as 
the  petition  of  a  mob.  Against  such  lan- 
guage he  would  always  strenuously  and 
seriously  protest.  He  submitted,  that  the 
hon.  Member,  if  he  thought  that  he  had 
any  complaint  to  urge  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford,  ought 
to  bring  it  forward  at  once  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  to  substantiate  it,  if  he  could, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House.  He  had 
last  night  called  on  those  who  had  charges 
again  St  the  Ministers  to  bring  them  forward, 
and  in  that  same  spirit  he  ought,  if  he  had 
any  charges  to  urge  against  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  to  state  them  to 
the  House  on  a  specific  motion,  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  House  by  attacks  that  were 
irrelevant,  made  in  language  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  very  usual,  and,  he  believed,  not 
parliamentary. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  that  he  rose 
for  the  express  purpose  of  denying  the 
statement  which  had  just  been  offered  to 
the  House  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Waterford.  He  had  the  honour  of 
representing  a  constituency  as  numerous, 
as  loyal,  and  as  respectable,  as  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  himself.  And 
he  also  appeared  in  the  House  quite  as 
independent  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  •  The  present  question  was  nei- 
ther a  Whig  nor  a  Tory  question, — neither 
a  Ministerial  nor  an  Opposition  question. 
Everyman  could,therefore,  discuss  it  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  party  feel- 
ings. He  could  affirm,  that  not  merely 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty,  but  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  among 
his  constituents  were  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  also  to  the 
very  agitation  of  such  a  question.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  all  the  people  through- 
out Ulster.  He  wished  to  tell  the  English  ; 
Members  distinctly,  that  99  out  of  every  j 
100  persons  in  Ulster  were  opposed  j 
to  the  very  agitation  of  the  question  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  In  the  face  of 
the  assertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  he  declared,  that 
the  mere  agitation  of  it  had  produced 
great  mischief  in  Ireland.  Let  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Member,  who  was  never  tired  of 
vaunting  of  the  benefits  which  his  exertions 
had  conferred  upon  Ireland,  explain  to  his 
country,  if  he  could,  the  benefit  which  he 
had  conferred  upon  her  by  stopping  the 
flow  of  English  capital  to  her  shores,  and 
by  preventing  the  improvement  of  her 
agriculture,  her  manufactures,  and  her 
commerce,  which  that  influx  of  capital 
would  inevitably  cause.  That  was  the 
mischief  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  done  by  agitating  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  rose  to  make  these  observations,  be- 
cause, after  the  broad  and  unqualified 
assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford,  that  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  favourable  to  the  repeal,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  meeting  it  with  as 
broad  and  unqualified  a  contradiction.  He 
would  repeat,  that  all  the  property,  all  the 
intelligence,  all  the  respectability,  and  all 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  were  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  but 
even  to  any  agitation  of  the  question.  He 
had  entertained  expectations  that  a  season 
of  repose  and  quiet  was  coming  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  those  expectations  were  fast 
disappearing,  for  there  were  some  men, 
unfortunately,  of  great  influence,  who  could 
not  live,  except  in  the  elements  of  con- 
fusion. If  this  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  were  to  be  set  afloat, — if  the 
example  of  Belgium  were  to  be  held  up  to 
Ireland  as  worthy  of  her  imitation, — if 
factious  demagogues  were  to  be  sent  up 
and  down  Ireland,  regardless  of  character, 
regardless  of  principle,  and  regardless  of 
any  offences  they  might  commit,  provided 
they  could  only  agitate  the  mob  to  rebel- 
lion,— it  was  time  for  independent  country 
gentlemen  to  come  forward  and  endeavour 
to  disperse  the  wilful  delusions  which  the 
agents  of  mischief  were  propagating.  With 
regard  to  the  observations  which  had  just 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Middlesex,  he  would  only  remark,  that 
he  had  as  good  right  as  that  hon.  Member 
to  express  his  opinion  in  that  House  upon 
the  conduct  of  public  men  and  public 
measures.  There  was  no  other  man  in 
that  House  against  whom  such  imputations 
could  be  made,  as  those  which  were  made 
aejainst  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford ;  for  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  certainly  contrived  to  sig- 
nalize himself  by  his  singularities. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford  had  represented 
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bim  to  have  drawn  a  distinction  between 
the  respectability  and  the  numbers  of  his 
constituents.  He  had  done  no  such  thing. 
He  had  said,  and  he  repeated  the  words, 
that  a  great  majority  of  his  constituents, 
both  in  respectability  and  in  numbers,  were 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He 
was  happy  to  say,  that  upon  that  point 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  Orange- 
men, and  Anti-Orangemen,  were  perfectly 
agreed. 

Captain  0' Grady  wished  to  give  the 
House  some  information  respecting  the 
opinion  which  was  prevalent  in  Ireland  as 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  There  was  a 
prevailing  sentiment  in  Ireland  to  make 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  a 
question  of  agitation  in  that  country,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  thereby  some  measures 
favourable  to  its  interests.  Many  persons, 
who  would  shrink  from  the  task  of  agitat- 
ing that  question  for  its  own  merits,  were 
prepared  to  agitate  it  as  a  mode  of  accom- 
plishing other  objects  of  importance  to 
Ireland.  It  might  be  true  that,  before  the 
Union,  there  were  forty  tax-gatherers  in 
Ireland  where  there  was  only  one  tax- 
gatherer  now ;  but  then  that  tax-gatherer 
was  an  Irishman.  Every  Irishman  had 
since  been  removed  from  office,  on  pretence 
of  assimilating  the  mode  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  the  two  countries ;  and  now  tax- 
gatherers,  and  all  other  public  officers, 
were  Englishmen.  This  circumstance  pro- 
duced and  fostered  in* the  breasts  of  Irish- 
men a  feeling  of  hostility  against  England, 
which  they  gratified  by  agitating  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union. 

The  petition  read. 

Mr,0* Connell t'ln  moving,  that  it  be  print- 
ed, said,  that  he  should  not  complain  of 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from 
two  persons;  for  in  very  truth  he  was 
proua  of  the  attack  which  had  been  just 
made  upon  him  by  the  present  and  the 
ex- member  for  Londonderry.  He  would 
tell  the  hon.  member  for  Londonderry  (Sir 
R.  Bateson)  that  he  was  signalized  by  one 
singularity— he  was  that  hon.  Member's 
inferior  when  he  was  called  to  the  Bar — 
now  he  was  his  equal.  That  equality  he 
had  extorted  from  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  concede  it,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
as  foul  a  conspiracy  as  had  ever  been 
formed  to  crush  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  As  to  the  ex-member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  G.  Dawson)  he  had  little 
to  say  to  him,  except  to  ask  him  how  much 
of  the  public  money  he  had  received  in  his 


time?  Had  he  not  put  the  public  raoDey 
into  his  pockets  by  shovels  Aill  ?   The  ex* 
member  for  Londonderry  had  shewn  the 
most  lamentable  ignorance  upon  two  pointi. 
The  ex-member  for  Londonderry  had  told 
the  House  that  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  had  not  been  put  forward  at  all  in 
the  last  elections.   Now  the  fact  wasi  that 
he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  put  it  forward  him- 
self in  the  very  first  address  which  he  had 
published  to  the  electors  of  Waterford* 
The  ex-member  for  Londonderry  had  also 
stated,  that  before  the  Union,  we  had  in 
Ireland  forty  tax-£catherers  where  we  now 
had  one.     Even  if  it  were  so,  they  were 
Irishmen ;  but  he  denied  the  fact.     Did 
the    ex-member  for   Londonderry  know 
what  the  debt  of  Ireland  was  before  the 
Union?    It  was  only  16,000,000/.,  whilst 
her  revenue  was  1,400,000/.  Did  he  know 
that  up  to  that  period  there  was  no  country 
in   Europe  so  lightly  taxed  as  Ireland  t 
Was  that  the  case  at  present?  Here'in 
man  who  has  been  in  the  Treasury  forty 
years,  and  is  still  ignorant  of  the  taxation 
of  Ireland.    The  House  had  heard  the 
manner  in  which  that  man  had  addressed 
him.     He  knew  the  reason  of  it,  and  waa 
glad  that  he  had  excited  his  hostility.   He 
had  mentioned  the  amount   of   money 
which  that  man  had  wrung  from  the  puln 
lie.     Now,  with  all  his  money,  what  good 
had  he  ever  done  his  country  ?    Let  him 
look  at  his  entire  life  and  say,  what  good 
had  he  ever  done  for  either  England,  Scot* 
land,  or  Ireland  ? — ay,  he  would  throw 
him  in  the  Isle  of  Man  into  the  bargain. 
Would  the  ex-member  for  Londonderry 
venture  to  ask  the  same  question  of  him  ? 
The  ex-member  for  Londonderry  had  then 
introduced  the  name  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  into 
the  discussion.     Now  he  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
had   never  said  that    Earl  Fitzwilliam't 
agent  had  ejected  800  families.    All  that 
he  said  was,  that  he  had  ejected  800  per- 
sons.   And  when  the  ex-member  for  Lon- 
donderry read  that  pointed,  but  **  exceed* 
ingly  cautious-in-assertion"  letter  of  Mr. 
Challoner, — for  Mr.   Challoner  only  de- 
nied that  ejectments  had  been  served  upon 
800  families,  and  did  not  state  how  many 
ejectments  he  had  served, — ^he  ought  to 
have  done  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  the  justice 
of  reading  his  letter  in  answer  to  it.     In 
his  answer  he  stated,  that  he  had  never  said 
800  families, — no  newspaper  even  reported 
him   to  have  said  so,— and  he  now  re- 
peated what  he  had  formerly  said,— -that 
there  were  800  penonSj  upon  Earl  Fiu<^ 
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William's  estate,  under  notice  to  quit  on  the 
lit  of  May.  [Cries  of  **  No,  no.**]  He 
said  that  a  farm  of  800  acres  was  to  go 
into  lease  on  the  1st  of  May  next:  there 
were  sixty  families  upon  it,  consisting  of 
about  300  persons;  these  had  all  got 
notice  to  quit,  as  Mr.  Challoner  had  dis- 
posed of  the  farm  to  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Singe.  He  had  now  disposed  of  300 
persons  out  of  the  800.  He  had  got  de- 
tails from  two  clergymen  as  to  the  remain- 
ing cases,  into  which  he  should  not  enter 
at  present.  He  begged  leave  also  to  re- 
mind the  House,  that  he  was  not  imputing 
blame  toEarlFitzwilliam  or  his  agent,  when 
he  mentioned  these  cases,  [Cries  of  ^* oh!"] 
but  was  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Subletting  Act.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  think 
to  put  him  down  by  assailing  him  with 
broad  and  unmannerly  contradictions  ?  If 
they  didy  they  were  utterly  mistaken  in 
their  man.  The  sitting  member  for  Lon- 
donderry had  told  the  House,  that  his  con- 
stituents were  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  had  never  said,  that  that  question  was 
popular  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  knew, 
however,  that  the  people  of  three  provinces 
had  declared  themselves  decidedly  in  its 
favour.  He  knew  also  that  it  was  gaining 
ground  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  a  news- 
paper at  Newry,  which  had  originally  been 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  had 
recently  changed  its  opinions,  in  deference 
to  the  popular  sentiments  prevailing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  hon.  Member's  con- 
stituents, but  he  understood  that  they 
were  a  pugnacious  race,  who  built 

•'  ■■■■      Their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun.'* 

He  understood,  that  after  some  Roman 
Catholics  had  surrendered  to  them,  and 
given  up  their  arms  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  saved, 
they  bad  done  what  ?  given  the  Catholics 

ffotection  ?  No ;  they  had  done  this 
The  hon.  Member  drew  his  hand  sig- 
nificantly across  his  throat].  But  he 
would  not  pursxie  that  feud  further;  he 
wished  it  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  heard 
four  or  five  Gentlemen  speak  that  evening 
in  defence  of  the  Union ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  not  one  of  them  had  pointed  out  a 
single  good  which  it  had  done.  The  ex- 
member  for  Londonderry  had  called  the 
electors  of  Waterford  a  mob.  He  denied 
the  truth  of  that  assertion  in  the  strongest 
lerms  that  the  decorum  of  parliamentary 


language  would  permit  him  to  use.  There 
never  was  anything  asserted — he  would 
not  say  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but-— by 
the  lowest  person  in  the  most  degraded 
rank  of  society,  more  groundless  and  un- 
true. His  constituents  were  nine-tenths 
of  them  equal  to  the  ex-member  for 
Londonderry  in  rank,  and  all  vastly 
superior  to  him  in  intellect.  He  would 
not  demean  himself  by  entering  into  a 
comparison  of  his  own  merits  with  those 
of  the  ex-member  for  Londonderry.  He 
(Mr,  0*Connell)  had  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  an  offer  to  return  him  to  Parlia- 
ment from  three  counties  in  Ireland — an 
offer  made,  too,  by  persons  who  could 
have  performed  it.  as  they  proved  by 
returning  Members  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  act  upon  his  principles.  He  (Mr. 
0*Connell)  had  given  up  the  representa- 
tion of  a  fourth  county ;  and  a  fifth  county, 
as  they  all  knew,  had  sent  him  to  Parlia* 
ment.  No  man  in  the  House  could  pair  with 
him  in  that  respect,  certainly  not  the  ex- 
member  for  Londonderry,  for  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  county.  The  ex-member 
for  Londonderry  had  taunted  him  with 
representing  an  Irish  mob,  but  the  ex-mem- 
ber himself  represented  nothing  Irish; 
and  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  glad  of  it. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  could  have  come  in 
for  five  counties.  The  ex-member  for 
Londonderry  was  turned  out  of  his  own 
county ;  he  tried  to  take  refuge  in  another 
and  failed—tried  again  at  Merchants*-hall, 
failed  there  too— and  then  left  his  country, 
and  took  refuge  in  an  English  rotten 
borough.  And  yet  that  man — that  clerk 
in  a  public  ofEce,  with  an  extravagantly 
large  salary  for  doing  nothing — came  for- 
ward to  calumniate  him — him,  disinter- 
estedly and  independently  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Waterford;  for  who  could  ex- 
pect to  receive  favours  or  patronage  at  his 
hand?  The  freeholders  of  Waterford 
selected  him  because  they  knew  that  he 
was  an  object  of  hostility  to  all  who  enter- 
tained views  hostile  to  Ireland ;  because 
they  know  that  he  was  marked  out  for  the 
rancour  of  every  little  mean  and  con- 
temptible mind.  He  would  take  care  not 
to  disgrace  their  choice.  He  would  never 
tire  in  doing  his  duty  to  his  country. 
Ireland  deserved  well  of  all  her  sons.  The 
curse  had  been  on  her  long.  In  the  words 
of  the  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Irish  Common 
Pleas,  he  would  say  that  Ireland  had  never 
wrung  any  boon  from  the  grasp  of  England, 
which  England  bad  not  parted  with  as  re* 
M2 
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luctantly  as  if  it  had  been  her  heart's 
blood.  He  would  imitate  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  the  Brownlow  of  1782 — of  that 
man,  on  whose  tomb  was  inscribed  the 
proud  epitaph,  that  he  had  found  his 
country  enslaved,  and  had  left  her  free, — 
of  that  man,  whose  name  could  not  re- 
ceive greater  lustre,  unless  the  Prownlow 
of  1830  should  join  with  him  and  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He  had  that 
evening  been  assailed  by  language  that 
was  as  low,  mean,  and  creeping,  as  the 
source  from  which  it  came.  He  hailed  it 
as  his  richest  reward — as  his  highest  en- 
comium. "  Ye  placeholders,  who  revel 
on  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people,"  said 
Mr.  O'Connell,  addressing  the  Ministerial 
benches ;  **  ye  pensioners,  who  subsist  on 
the  public  money  ;  ye  tax -consumers  and 
tax-devourers,  assault  roe  as  you  please.  I 
am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  you.  I  shall 
continue  to  stand  by  Ireland ;  for  I  represent 
her  wants,  her  wishes,  and  her  grievances." 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  express- 
ing his  hopes  that,  as  he  was  born  m  an 
independent  country,  he  should  not  die 
until  he  had  left  her  in  possession  of  an 
independent  Legislature. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford  had  made 
a  statement  regarding  the  conduct  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  in 
contradiction  of  it.  In  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  that  contradiction,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  lay  certain  details  before 
the  House,  not  merely  by  the  respect 
which  every  man  of  proper  feeling  must 
entertain  for  so  venerable  a  character  as 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  but  also  by  the  special 
request  of  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Milton, 
who  was  prevented  by  a  severe  domestic 
calamity  from  attending  in  his  place.  He 
would  state  to  the  House  all  that  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Milton  knew  and 
believed  upon  the  subject,  derived  as  their 
knowlelge  and  belief  were  from  agents 
whom  they  had  sent  to  acquire  informa- 
tion concerning  it.  That  information  en- 
abled him  to  contradict  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  assertion,  that  800  per- 
sons had  been  ejected  from  Earl  Fitz- 
william's  estate,  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Chal loner  had  already  contradicted  his 
assertion  about  800  families.  [Immense 
cheering  followed  this  declaratioTil.  His 
noble  friend,  Lord  Milton,  had  sent  him 
up  word  that  he  had  received  information 
from  his  father's  agent,  Mr.  Challonery 


that  there  were  only  four  families  utfder 
notice  to  quit  upon  the  whole  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam^s  estates  in  Ireland.  Three 
of  them  held  about  thirty  acres  together 
in  common — in  conacre ^  he  believed,  was 
the  phrase  in  Ireland.  The  other  man's 
family  was  in  a  different  township  from 
that  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford.  They  were  not 
under  notice  to  quit  owing  to  any  wish  on 
the  part  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  enforce 
severely  the  provisions  of  the  Subletting 
Act,  but  because  they  had  lately  been 
much  in  arrear  for  rent,  some  of  them 
owing  as  much  as  four  years*  rent.  Such 
were  the  results  of  an  inquiry  which  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Milton  had  expressly 
ordered  to  be  made  in  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unqualified  assertions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water* 
ford.  He  had  received  this  information 
from  his  noble  friend,  Lord  Milton,  on 
Saturday  last.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Challoner 
was  at  present  with  his  Lordship,  and 
every  man  who  knew  anything  of  that 
Gentleman's  character,  must  be  convinced 
that  he  would  have  corrected  any  errors, 
had  there  been  any  errors  to  correct,  in 
the  information  his  noble  friend  had  de« 
rived  from  the  agents  he  had  purposely 
sent  to  Ireland.  In  conclusion  he  ob- 
served, that  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford 
would  make  further  inquiries'  into  this 
matter,  he  would  find  that  he  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  circumstance  of  800 
persons  having  been  ejected  from  the 
estates  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Mr.  O'Conne/Z  said,  that  the  documents 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished,  made  a 
very  different  impression  upon  his  mind 
from  that  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  noble  Lord  by  the  information 
furnished  to  him  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He 
could  not  lay  the  documents  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  on  the  Table  of  the  House ; 
but  he  was  ready  to  submit  them  at  any 
moment  to  the  inspection  of  the  noble 
Lord.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated,  that  he 
had  not,  when  he  mentioned  the  fact, 
made  any  imputation  against  either  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Milton,  or  their  agent, 
Mr.  Challoner. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  said,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  indulge  the  House,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, by  entering  upon  that  kind  of 
personal  altercation  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford  had  intro- 
duced into  this   dtscussion.      Whataver- 
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that  boD.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
please  to  say  regarding  the  public  cha- 
racter and  public  services  of  so  humble  an 
individual  as  himself,  he  was  at  full  liberty 
to  say  it,  both  in  that  House  and  else- 
where, and  he  certainly  should  never  com- 
plain of  his  observations.  **  I  therefore 
did  not  hear  with  any  indignation  (said 
the  hon.  Member)  the  observations  wnich 
he  made  on  my  being  a  clerk  in  a  public 
office,  with  a  large  salary,  because  I  knew, 
that  to  be  the  object  of  such  observations 
is  the  fate  of  every  man  who  holds  public 
office,  and  because  I  feci  that  it  is  language 
which  he  is  liable  to  hear  at  any  time 
from  a  man  of  vulgar  mind  and  mean 
ideas.  But  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  indulges  in  aspersions  on  my 
private  character — when  he  states  as  a  re- 
flection upon  me  that  I  am  no  longer  the 
Representative  of  Derry,  though  he  knows 
that  I  lost  my  seat  for  conscientiously  sup- 
porting his  claims  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  emancipation,  and  for  assisting  to  give 
him  privileges  which  he  now  uses  to  pro- 
mote agitation  in  Ireland — when  he  pre- 
sumes (and  1  use  that  word  advisedly)  to 
touch  upon  my  private  conduct,  I  have  a 
right  to  say  thus  much  at  least  to  him, 
that  I  have  had  the  misfortune  in  my  time 
to  receive  his  praises  and  encomiums,  and 
that  I  have  now,  thank  God,  the  good 
fortune  to  be  made  the  object  of  his 
calumnies  and  his  slanders.  He  knows 
well  that  he  dared  not  have  uttered  a  tenth 
part  of  the  calumnious  falsehoods  which 
he  has  vomited  against  me,  if  he  had  not 
determined  to  cover  himself  with  the 
mantle  of  a  most  disgraceful  indemnity. 
[Loud  cheering,  and  cries  of  "  Order,** 
from  the  Chair],  Well,  I  will  pursue  that 
subject  no  further.  I  will  only  say,  that 
I  despise  anything  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  can  say  of  me  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  despise  the 
opbion  of  another."  Before  sitting  down , 
he  wished  to  notice  one  of  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Limerick,  respecting  the  number  of 
Englishmen  holding  situations  in  the  Tax- 
office  in  Ireland.  If  that  complaint  were 
made  in  Ireland,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  a  very  different  com- 
plaint was  made  in  &igland,  and  that 
was,  that  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  too 
many  situations  were  given  away  to  I 
men.  He  hoped  that  the  hon. 
for  Limerick  would  weigh  one  « 
complai&ta  against  the  otber^ 


allowed  his  mind  to  receive  any  pr^tdicd 
against  the  Union. 

Mr.  Gi^ttan  was  under8too<l  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  kind  and  patcfrnal 
feelings  of  Earl  Fitcwilliam  to  his  tenantry 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  exemplary  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Challoner,  as  his  liordship's 
ngent,  watched  over  and  promoted  their 
local  interests.  He  believed  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  provision  in  the  Subletting 
Act, — which  ho  should  l>c  most  glad  to 
see  entirely  repealed, — it  was  necessary  to 
give  notices  to  quit  to  all  persons  on  a 
farm,  when  a  new  tease  of  it  was  granted. 
Thus  it  might  happen  that  notices  to  c^uit 
might  be  served  on  many  families  residmg 
on  Mr.  Singers  farm,  whom  there  was  no 
intention  of  removing  from  their  tene- 
ments. Ho  had  passed  some  days  at  that 
gentleman's  house,  and  he  must  say  that 
he  never  saw  a  mdrc  h»ppy  and  contented 
peasantry  than  the  300  persons  who  were 
said  to  have  been  ejected  from  his  farm. 

Sir  //.  Hardin^e  said^  that  he,  too,  had 
been  desired  to  offer  a  few  words  to  the 
House  tn  contradiction  of  another  state'* 
ment  of*  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Watcrford.  Archdeacon  Trench  had  com- 
missioned him  to  inform  the  House,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  been 
guilty  of  a  most  gross  exaggeration  when 
he  stated  that  Lord  Rathdrum  had  served 
notices  to  quit  upon  400  or  500  indi- 
viduals on  his  eMates.  Instead  of  400  or 
500  notices,  he  had  only  served  four,  or  at 
most  five,  notices  upon  his  ttrnants  ;  and 
during  the  last  three  years  only  ten  persons 
had  been  discharged  from  his  properly. 

Mr.  C/ConneU»ni(\f  that  with  regard  to 
Lord  Rathdrum,  he  had  never  mentioned 
the  number  of  notices  which  he  had  served 
upon  his  tenantrv.  He  had  not  specified 
any  number.  Ue  was  informed,  however, 
that  those  persons  were  ejected  because 
they  were  not  of  the  same  religious  per- 
suasion with  their  landlord. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge : — Archdeacon  Trench 
has  authorised  me  to  contradict  that 
statement  likewise. 

Mr.  0*ConneU: — It  can,  however ,  }f* 
proved. 

Slave  Evidence.]  Mr.  /frmf^jh//m 
rose  to  complain  of  the  extraordinary  win<« 
of  time  which  had  been  consum^yj  tt*  u^*.^ 
irrelevant  discnssions.     He  vrn*  ie/*-y  u^ 

that,  during  the  present  -^-^.j-'/f 
'«d  heard  language  used  ^^n*  fi^^  .^       k. 
which  he  was  sor<^  w^.-r    $t^ 
any   otW   iu^j»    ja. 
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metropolis.  He  seldom  came  into  the 
House  without  hearing  the  lie  bandied, 
more  or  less  directly,  from  one  side  of  it 
to  the  other.  Now  if  it  were  of  importance 
for  them  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  their 
proceedings,  they  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  conduct.  Conceiving  the  present  dis* 
cussion  to  be  closed,  he  would  now  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  whether  he  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  postpone  the  introduction  of  his 
bill,  to  render  slave  ervidence  admissible 
in  the  colonies  until  after  he(Mr.  Brougham) 
had  brought  forward  his  Motion  on  West- 
India  slavery  ? 

Mr.  O'Connel  rose  to  reply — but  the 
Speaker  decided  that  he  had  no  right  to 
reply. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  would  speak^ 
then,  in  explanation. 

The  Speaker : — The  hon.  Member  will 
be  good  enough  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  explanation. 

Mr.  O'Connell: — All  he  had  to  say  was 
this, — namely,  that  the  personalities  had 
been  commenced  against  him,  and  not  by 
him.  He  appealed  to  those  around  him  if 
this  were  not  the  fact. 

Sir  G.  Murray  (in  reply  to  Mr. 
Brougham)  consented  to  postpone  his 
Motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  with 
regard  to  slave-evidence  in  the  colonies. 

Truck  System — Misrepresenta- 
tion.] Mr.  Littleton  rose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  Petition  against  the 
Truck-system.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  noticing  a  passage  in  a  speech  which 
had  been  made  at  a  parish  meeting  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford.  He  need  hardly  say  that  this 
passage  contained  a  reflection  on  himself; 
und,  although  he  did  not  think  that  any 
disapprobation,  coming  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford,  was  likely 
to  injure  his  character,  yet,  as  a  public 
man,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  notice  it,  and 
to  expose  the  misrepresentation.  On  one 
evening  towards  the  close  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  when  a  bill  which  he 
had  introduced  respecting  the  truck-system 
stood  for  committee,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  came  across  the  House  to  him 
and  said,  **  Your  bill  stands  for  to-night ; 
I  shall  vote  against  it,  because  it  is  against 
my  principles;  but  I  should  not  have 
spoken  against  it  if  you  had  not  included 
Ireland  in  it ;    have  you  any  objection  to 


leave  Ireland  out  of  the  bill  ?"  To  thk 
observation  and  to  this  question  from  tht 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  (Mr.  Little* 
ton)  carelessly  replied,  but  in  words  which 
he  perfectly  recollected^  '*  Well,  I  do  not 
care  about  Ireland."  By  this  expression 
he  meant,  as  he  was  sure  every  Gentlettiaii 
he  was  addressing  must  see,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  essential  that  Ireland  should 
be  included  in  the  measure,  and  that  he 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
It  appeared  almost  impossible  that  any 
one  could  have  misconstrued  his  meaning. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  howerer^ 
received  his  observations  with  a  smile, 
which  excited  in  his  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  hon.  friends  who 
were  then  sitting  around  him,  t  suspkHon 
that  his  words  would  be  misrepresented^ 
He  was  particularly  careful,  therefore,  on 
that  very  evening,  to  explain  to  the  hod. 
and  learned  Member  what  he  had  meant 
by  the  expression  which  he  had  thus  care- 
lessly used.  Thus,  he  had  supposed  that 
all  misconstruction  of  his  meaning,  and 
that  the  misrepresentation  he  had  suspect*^ 
ed,  would  have  been  avoided.  But  let 
the  House  see  how  he  had  been  treated  in 
this  matter  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. At  a  parish  meeting  in  Dublin,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  reported  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  23rd  of  Octo* 
ber,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  after 
speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  English 
Members  performed  their  duty  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  said,  "  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Littleton,  the  member  for  Staffordshire, 
brought  in  a  bill  respecting  the  truck-sys- 
tem :*'  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
then  made  some  observations  respecting 
that  system,  which  it  was  unnecessary  that 
he  (Mr.  Littleton)  should  trouble  the 
House  with  reading,  and  the  hon*  and 
learned  Member  continued  thus : — **  I 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  subject,  and 
told  him  that  I  would  not  stand  between 
the  operatives  of  England  and  their  em- 
ployers; but  I  requested  that  Ireland 
might  not  be  included  in  the  bill,  for  that^ 
in  Ireland,  the  evils  complained  of  in 
England  had  not  been  experienced  from 
the  system.  What  replvdid  he  make  me  f 
It  was  this — '  What  do  I  care  about  Itfe* 
land  V  Good  Gentleman,  said  I,  t  shall 
take  care  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  how 
little  English  Members  care  about  Ireland.** 
Now  was  this  consistent  with  fair  dealing  f 
Was  it  necessarjr  tbftt  he,  after  eigblim 
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fears*  service  in  Parliament,— after  having 
een  the  first  to  introduce  into  that  House 
a  measure  with  regard  to  the  elective 
franchise  of  the  Catholics,  after  having, 
upon  every  occasion,  though  at  much  risk 
and  inconvenience,  done  all  he  could  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Catholics, — 
was  it  necessary  that  he,  after  such  con- 
duct, and  after  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  always  carried  himself  upon  questions 
relating  to  Ireland, — was  it  necessary,  he 
asked,  that  he  should  rise  up  in  that 
House  and  vindicate  himself  a^inst  the 
charge  of  caring  nothing  about  Ireland, — 
of  being  altogether  insensible  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Irish  people?  He  did  not 
believe  that  any  hon.  Member,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  and  even  of  that 
hon.  Member  he  would  not  have  believed 
it  unless  he  had  seen  it  in  print,  could  have 
given  utterance  to  a  charge  so  unjust,  so 
utterly  unfounded,  and  so  injurious  to  his 
character.  He  begged  pardon  for  having 
trespassed  thus  long,  he  hoped  not  un- 
necessarily,  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  0*C<mnell  said,  that  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  astonished  at  the  warmth  of  the 
hon.  Member ;  for,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
by  the  hon.  Member's  own  showing,  he 
had  merely  repeated  the  expression  which 
the  hon.  Member  acknowledged  he  had 
used  ["  M),  no*\]  Was  he,  then,  still 
labouring  under  some  extraordinary  mis- 
conception ?  The  hon  Member's  expres- 
sion to  him  was,  "  What  do  I  care  about 
Ireland-  ["  No,  no*'].  Well,  then,  would 
the  hon.  Member  be  good  enough  to  state 
once  more  what  the  expression  was  which 
he  had  used  upon  the  occasion  referred  to? 
Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  the  expression 
he  had  used  was,  •'  Well,  I  do  not  care 
about  Ireland  f '  and  he  had  already  ex- 
plained, he  hoped  satisfactorilv  to  the 
House,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  used 
it. 

Mr.  O'CmneU  said,  was  this,  then,  the 
distinction  intended  to  be  drawn, — the 
distinction  between  the  expression  '*  What 
do  I  care  about  Ireland  V*  and  the  expres- 
sion, "  I  do  not  care  about  Ireland."  The 
words  of  the  hon.  Member  were  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  By  those  words  the  hon. 
Member  appeared  to  him  to  throw  off 
Ireland  altogether,  his  mind  being  entirely 
taken  up  with  his  English  constituents. 
He  thought  that  the  hon.  Member,  in 
Ming  tiMm  words,  meant  to  cast  off  Ire- 


land with  contempt ;  and  he  was  vary 
sorry  if  he  had  misunderstood  the  hon. 
Member. 

Public  Rbliev  tor  the  Poor.]  Mr. 
Portman  begged  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  opposite,  which  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  very  material  in  the  present 
state  of  the  realm.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  metropolis,  and  a  portion  of  the 
country,  were  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. Many  attempts  had  been  made  in 
that  House  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  could  refrain  no  longer  from 
asking  his  Majesty's  Ministers  whether 
they  had  any  measures  to  propose,  and  at 
what  time  they  meant  to  propose  them, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  lower,  and  also  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
pressure,  were  unable  to  employ  as  many 
of  the  labouring  poor  as  they  wished  to 
employ.  If  Ministers  had  no  such  mea- 
sures in  contemplation,  then  individuals, 
howeverhumble,  must  call  upon  Parliament 
to  assist  them,  and  to  support  them  in  their 
endeavours  to  effect  this  object. 

Sir  R.  Pee/ said,  he  must  protest  against 
this  course  of  asking,  day  after  day,  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the,  measures  contem- 
plated by  the  Government.  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  hon.  Member,  that 
scarcely  any  measure  could  be  proposed 
which  would  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affect  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Was  it  possible,  then,  that  he  could  enter 
into  the  details  which  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  must  neces- 
sarily lead  him  into.  The  hon.  Member 
had  mentioned  the  metropolis ;  did  the 
hon.  Member  mean  to  inquire  whether 
the  Ministers  had  in  contemplation  any 
partial  measure ;  or,  did  the  hon  Member, 
refer  to  general  measures? 

Mr.   Portman: — To  general  measures. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  an  answer  to 
such  a  question  would  include  details 
which  the  House,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
expect  him  to  be  prepared  to  enter  into. 
He  was  ready  to  give  a  specific  answer  to 
any  specific  question  ;  but,  with  all  the 
respect  he  entertained  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, he  must  refuse  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  hon.  Member  on  a  subject  so  general 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Member's  ques- 
tion referred. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
OeotleAMi  eeened  to  have  misuiKlerstood 
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the  question  of  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon. 
friend  meant  to  ask  merely,  whether  the 
Ministers  intended  to  propose  any  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  poor. 
It  was  not  intended  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  enter  into  any  details.  He 
thought  the  country  would  be  very  much 
disappointed  if  it  went  forth,  that  the  Minis- 
ters did  not  intend  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
labouring  poor,  for  that  was  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  importance,  and  one  that 
called  for  the  especial  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  Parliament.  This 
subject  had  hitherto  been  left  to  individual 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  difficulty 
individual  Members  had  met  with  in  prose- 
cuting their  task  had  made  every  Gentleman 
lament  that  Government  did  not  take  this 
important  subject  into  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Slaney  concurred  in  the  view  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  taken,  and  hoped  the 
Government  would  attend  to  his  recom- 
mendation. He  was  convinced,  from  long 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  unless 
the  Government  were  speedily  to  take  it 
up,  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  ensue. 

Sir  R.  Peel  hoped  he  had  said  nothing 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  or  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 
deep  importance  of  the  subject.  Was  it 
not,  however,  clear,  that  almost  every 
measure  must  affect  their  condition  ?  Did 
not  the  remission  of  the  Beer-duty  affect 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes? 
Would  not  the  passing  of  Irish  vagrants, 
and  any  measure  for  the  employment  of 
the  Irish  poor  at  home,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing their  immigration  into  this  country, 
aflect  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  ? 
How,  then,  could  he  answer  a  question  so 
complicated  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  ? 
He  thought  the  hon.  Member  must  himself 
see  the  impossibility  of  this.  He  wished, 
however,  most  studiously  to  guard  himself 
against  the  possibility  of  its  being  thought 
that  he  differed  from  the  hon.  Member,  or 
from  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  which  the  hon.  Member's 
question  related. 

Mr.  Portman  begged  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  that  although  he  did 
not  wish  to  precipitate  measures,  delays 
were  sometimes  very  dangerous,  and  that 
the  people  might  become  desperate. 

Sir  R.  Pec/ said,  he  really  thought  that 
this  subject  would  be  much  better  dealt 


with  by  individual  Members  of  that  House 
than  by  the  Government.  Why  should 
not  some  Gentleman,  who  from  experience 
was  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  poor,  introduce  a  measure  on 
the  subject  ?  If  the  hon.  Member  bimseif, 
who  was  so  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  subject,  would  propose  any  mea- 
sure, or  any  inquiry  which  might  lead  to  a 
practical  result,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  be 
most  happy  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Mr.  Portman  said,  he  must  decline  the 
challenge  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
had  given  him,  because  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  on  the  subject. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  concurred  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Portman) 
near  him.  He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  the  subject  required 
immediate  attention.  The  disturbances 
which  had  taken  place  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  and  which  were  extending  to 
other  places,  must  be  instantly  look^  to. 
Much  of  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  among  tumults,  and  he  knew  from 
experience  that  there  was  no  more  effect- 
ual way  of  quelling  disturbances  than  for 
the  Governnient  to  give  to  the  local  au- 
thorities more  assistance  when  their  ordi- 
nary force  was  not  sufficient.  The  maxim 
obsta  principiis  was  never  more  applicable 
than  in  the  case  of  tumults  :  they  would 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom  if  they 
were  not  crushed  at  the  commencement. 
The  Government,  however,  must  go  fur- 
ther, and  endeavour  to  remove  the  causes 
of  discontent.  He  was,  therefore,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary.  Individual  Members 
could  do  little  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government,  and  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  could  not  be  efficiently  dealt  with 
except  by  the  Government  itself. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  would .  be  a 
great  advantage  if  conversations  and  re- 
marks of  the  nature  which  had  just  been 
made,  were  preceded  by  some  notice^  and 
he  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
spoken,  seemed  to  convey  some  reproach 
upon  his  Majesty's  Government  for  supine- 
ness  with  reference  to  the  late  disturb- 
ances— a  reproach  the  most  entirely 
unfounded  that  could  possibly  be  uttered. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  enforce  the  strictest  economy, 
and  exercise  the  energy  that  should  belong 
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to  the  governing  power  in  any  State.  In- 
fantry and  cavalry  were  to  be  disbanded, 
scarcely  a  soldier  was  to  be  allowed  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power-^Govemment  were 
compelled  to  dismiss  the  yeomanry ;  and 
when  disturbances  arose,  they  were  told 
that  they  ought  not  to  leave  them  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  constables,  but  ought 
instantly  to  crush  them  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  would  call  upon  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  to  say,  if  bis  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  done  all,  under  the 
circumstances,  which  could  be  expected 
of  it  for  the  suppression  of  those  disturb- 
ances? He  had  further  to  state,  that 
though  at  a  great  public  inconvenience, 
,  and  to  the  neglect  of  other  pressing  mat- 
ters, the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  was 
at  the  present  moment  at  Maidstone, 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  of  that 
extraordinary  mystery  which  had,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  eluded  their  most 
careful  investigation ;  there  were  also  at 
Maidstone  every  police  officer,  who  in  the 
present  state  of  the  metropolis,  could  be 
spared.  To  this  he  had  to  add,  that  he 
had  authorized  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  to  call  out,  and  embody  the 
yeomanry  rather  than  resort  to  the  regular 
military  force.  It  would  be  a  gross  error 
to  suppose  that  the  disturbance  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county  was  local.  Its  object,  he 
could  have  no  doubt,  was  general — the 
fires  constituting  its  overt  acts,  were  neither 
executed  by  the  hands,  nor  devised  by  the 
heads,  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of 
Kent — no  suspicion  attached  to  the  resi- 
dent population — the  whole  of  the  matter, 
whatever  might  be  its  origin,  was  devised 
by  other  heads  than  theirs,  and  proceeded 
upon  principles,  not  local,  but  general. 
Though,  up  ,to  the  present  moment,  no 
detection  had  taken  place;  but  he  did 
hope  that  the  time  was  near  when  not 
only  the  hands  by  which  the  offences  were 
committed,  but,  what  was  more  important, 
the  heads  by  which  they  were  devised, 
would  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  bore  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  Government  had  given 
immediate  assistance  on  being  applied  to, 
and  he  had  much  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  state,  that  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  the  efforts  for  the  suppression 
of  disturbance  had  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful ;  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  he  had  the  means  of  knowing 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  used 
great  exertion  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 


disturbance,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Similar  exertions  had  also  been  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  the  continuance  of  those 
exertions  was  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  individuals  if  public  measures 
were  not  resorted  to  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  From  every  in- 
quiry that  he  was  enabled  to  make,  he 
could  declare,  that  the  conflagrations  in 
the  county  of  Kent  were  not  caused  by  the 
(peasantry  of  the  land.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  peasantry  were  actuated  by  a  very 
different  feeling  from  that  which  influenced 
the  authors  of  those  outrages ;  the  pea- 
santry were,  he  was  assured,  full  of  attach- 
ment to  their  employers,  and  the  least 
likely  men  in  the  world  to  commit  acts  of 
that  diabolical  character.  Another  con- 
sideration led  him  to  acquit  the  peasantry 
of  the  county  of  Kent ;  they  were  not  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  be  aware  that  those 
burnings  would  prove  most  injurious*  to 
their  own  interest — even  destroying  the 
very  means  of  their  own  subsistence. 

Mr.  Briscoe  thought  it  was  due  to  join 
with    the    hon.    member    for     Kent    in 
saying  that  the   Government  had   done 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  it  to  ascertain 
the  authors  of  these  fires,  and  put  an  end 
!  to  them.     He   regretted   that  the   spirit 
i  which  prevailed  in  the  county  of  Kent  had 
I  spread  itself  to  two  parishes  in  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  but 
he  entertained  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
labouring  poor  of  the  district  were  per- 
fectly innocent  of  those  offences. 
Petition  to  be  printed. 

Recovery  of  Small  Debts.]  Mr. 
Sykes  asked  the  right  hon.  Secretary  when 
he  meant  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  facilitat- 
ing the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

Sir  R.  Peel  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that,  in  the  last  Session,  aftier  he 
had  given  notice  of  that  measure,  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Yorkshire  (Mr. 
Brougham)  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  extend  the  powers  of  local  courts, 
and  to  give  to  them  a  more  beneficial 
jurisdiction.  As  the  bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  include  all  that  it 
was  intended  to  efiect  by  the  measure  re- 
ferred to,  he  had  waited  until  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  upon  it. 

Amendment  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.]  The  Solicitor  Gen  eraZ  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  and  amend 
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the  Act  of  the  29th  Charles  2nd  c,  3.knowfi 
by  the  name  of  th6  Statute  of  Frauds. 
At  a  rery  early  period  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd  this  Statute  was  passed,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  inconveni- 
ence which  arose  from  men  being  consider- 
ed as  bound  by  word  of  mouth,  without  the 
bargaitis  to  which  they  agreed  having  been 
put  into  writing  and  signed  by  the  parties. 
He  wished  first  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  that  portion  of  the  Act  which  referred  to 
contracts  for  land.  The  Statute  enacts  that 
no  one  shall  bring  an  action  against  ano- 
ther party  unless  the  agreement  by  which 
such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  duly  signed.  The  Amend- 
ment which  he  meant  to  propose  by  the  Bill 
he  wished  to  bring  in,  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  man  in  the 
country,  as  it  would  apply  to  all  contracts, 
whether  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land, 
or  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods. 
The  Statute  enacts,  as  regards  land,  "  that 
no  person  can  bring  an  action  against 
another  unless  the  agreement  by  which 
such  action  be  brought,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  or  icome  other  party  thereunto, 
by  him  lawfully  authorised."  To  amend 
this  Act  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  related,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  the  transactions  of  every  man. 
That  part  of  the  law  which  related  to  the 
sale  of  lands  required  an  agreement  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged : 
whereas  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods 
required  the  signature  of  both  parties.  It 
had  long  been  considered,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  was  so  intended,  that  the  signature 
to  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  lands  ought 
to  be  plural.  The  present  mode  had 
afforded  an  opportunity,  in  many  instances, 
for  the  exercise  of  fraud.  If  he  were  to 
write  an  order  for  any  person  to  sell  his 
estate,  that  person  could  do  so,  and  he 
should  be  bound  by  that  act:  for  the 
other  party,  to  compel  him  to  perform  the 
contract  would  only  have  to  file  a  bill  in 
Chancery.  Many  transactions  of  this  na- 
ture had  taken  place,  and  the  property  of 
the  party  been  completely  wasted  by  the 
expenses.  Even  upon  a  mere  letter  had 
such  a  course  been  adopted.  In  regard 
to  the  sale  of  an  estate  by  auction,  the 
auctioneer  did  not  sign  the  agreement, 
although  he  compelled  the  owner  and 
seller  to  attach  his  signature  to  the  ijistru- 


tnent,  and  he  then  had  hii  remedy  againit 
the  seller  in  case  of  his  not  completing  the 
contract.  This  was  one  of  the  unequal 
results  of  the  Act  he  was  desirous  of 
amending.  The  Statute  had  led  to  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  and  caused  enor- 
mous expense.  He  purposed  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  makitig  all  the  parties  sign 
the  agreement,  so  that  all  might  become 
bound  by  it,  by  which  the  establishment 
of  a  better  understanding  and  of  greater 
equality  would  ensue.  That  would  pre- 
vent he  believed  not  mere  inconveniebc^y 
but  much  litigation.  It  would  alsO  have 
the  effect  of  compelling  the  parttet  to 
come  to  a  proper  understanding  before 
putting  their  names  to  an  agreement  ud 
It  would  put  an  end  to  acting  On  one  of  a 
series  of  letters  alone,  which ,  in  soOhe 
cases,  had  been  held  as  forming  a  Cson- 
tract.  To  shew  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stood,  he  would  qtiote 
a  case  and  an  opinion  of  the  late  Lord 
Thurlow  on  the  effect  of  thit  Act  Ode 
party  had  agreed  to  sell  a  certain  property, 
and  another  had  consented  to  become  the 
purchaser.  An  agreement  of  contract 
was  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  two 
parties ;  and  it  happened  that,  at  the 
time  appointed  for  its  execution,  the  teller 
could  not  attend.  A  note  was,  therefore, 
written,  and  sent  off  to  him,  appointing 
another  meeting ;  but  to  that  also  he  was 
unable  to  come.  He,  however,  sent  a 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  consi- 
dered his  word  to  be  as  sacred  as  any  oath 
Accordingly,  the  purchaser  executed  the 
agreement,  considering  that  it  was  as  good 
as  executed  by  the  seller^  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  seller  refused  to  act  upon  the 
agreement,  and  the  purchaser  was  com- 
pelled to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery.  On  the 
matter  coming  on  for  Lord  Thurlow's  deci- 
sion, his  Lordship  held,  that  under  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  the  agreement  waa 
good,  and  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to 
the  property.  Another  part  of  the  Bill : 
related  to  the  signing  and  attestation  of 
wills.  The  Statute  of  Fmuda  requires 
<*  that  the  will  shall  be  signed  by  the  testae- 
tor,  and  that  such  signature  ahall  be  wit- 
nessed by  three  or  four  credible  witnesaea, 
who  shall  affix  their  names  to  the  will,  as 
an  attestation  of  that  fact,  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator."  The  object  of  this  part 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was,  to  secure 
that  the  witnesses  should  be  present  at 
the  time  the  testator  signed  his  will,  and 
that  the  testator  shonkl  see  tlieni  iCs 
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their  names  to  the  document,  aft  witnesses 
of  his  last  act  and  deed.  It  was,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  cases  frequently  oc- 
curred where  this  was  not  done. «  He 
remembered  a  case  where  a  ladv  went 
in  her  carriage  to  the  chambers  of 
her  legal  adviser  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  het  will.  The 
clerk  went  to  her,  but  she  refused  to  alight, 
and  executed  the  will  in  the  carriage, 
which  had  been  backed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  clerks  in  the  office  to  see 
her  pat  her  signature.  After  that  was 
done,  the  will  was  taken  into  the  office, 
and  the  clerks  signed  it  as  having  wit- 
nessed the  act.  That  was  held  to  be  a 
good  attestation.  At  this  moment  there 
was  a  case  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  it  had 
been  for  many  years,  and  of  course  at- 
tended with  great  expense;  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  The  testator  was 
in  so  debilitated  a  state,  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  have  strangers  in 
his  room*  It  was  therefore  arranged,  that 
the  door  which  communicated  with  the 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  invalid 
was  confined,  should  be  thrown  open,  and 
that  a  table  should  be  drawn  in  a  line  with 
his  Grace^s  head,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
witness  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  to 
his  own  signature.  The  witnesses  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
obtain  a  view  of  his  Grace,  the  will  was 
taken  to  him  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion ;  and  af\er  he  had 
signed  it,  it  was  carried  into  the  other 
room,  where  it  was  attested  by  the  indi- 
viduals who  attended  for  that  purpose. 
Nothing  could  have  been  fairer.  The 
will,  however,  had  been  disputed ;  and 
the  question  raised  was,  whether  the  wit- 
nesses signed  at  that  part  of  the  table 
which  was  in  the  line  with  the  head  of  the 
testator;  or  whether  they  affixed  their 
signatures  when  they  were  standing  on 
that  side  of  the  table  which  was  not  in  the 
line.  The  question  had  already  been  de- 
cided by  two  juries;  but  the  Judge 
not  being  satisfied,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  had  sent  it  for 
trial  aeain.  He  found  no  fault  with  the 
learned  Judge,  because  he  was  bound  by 
bis  oath  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  law,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  decision  was  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  particular  Statute 
under  which  the  case  might  come.  It  was, 
however,  disgraceful  to  the  law  of  this 
country  that    t  should  lead  to  such  re*» 


suits — the  Judge  bein^  eottipelled  tiihtf 
to  direct  against  his  oath,  or  to  find  againu 
the  law.  That  was  a  state  of  things  whi^h 
ought  not  to  continue  longer  than  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  and  he  meant  to  pfo-* 
pose  by  the  bill  which  he  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in,  that  it  shall  be  enactad,  that 
all  witnesses  to  the  signature  of  a  testator 
do,  bondjide,  attest  the  same  befbre  they 
depart  from  the  house,  and  that  atteSta^^ 
tions  of  this  nature  shall  be  considered  as 
valid.  Having  given  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  bill,  and  some  of  the  leading  points  in 
it,  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  ot 
the  29th  Charles  2nd  c.  3,  entitled  aft 
Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Frauds. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hatvey  said,  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  he  was  sure,  to  th6 
House,  or  give  more  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  than  to  find  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  ready  to  bring  forward  propositioni 
for  the  reform  of  the  laws.  An  eflect 
might  be  produced  in  the  various  Courts 
by  declamations  and  orations ;  but  it  Wtis 
only  by  introducing  judicious  fefofftl, 
that  a  beneficial  result  could  be  produced  t 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  should 
be  able  to  bestow  only  a  small  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  important  subject  of  legal 
reform.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  work  of 
improvement  would  not  move  on  so  slowly. 
On  those  parts  of  the  generality  of  Acts 
which  related  to  matters  of  law,  manifold 
constructions  were  continually  put.  If, 
therefore,  in  every  Session  but  one  whole- 
some measure  was  introduced,  we  could 
not  expect  that  reform  in  the  Court  of 
Equity  which  was  so  much  required,  to  be 
completed  before  many  years.  He  was 
sure  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on  the  doubt" 
ful  constructions  of  the  law,  must  have 
weight ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  de- 
vise some  plan  by  which  all  unnecessary  in- 
quiries into  the  title  to  estates  should  bd 
put  a  stop  to.  Some  law  was  required  to 
set  those  inquiries  at  rest,  which  undef  the 
present  laws,  were  continually  arising.  It 
would  be  advisable  that  some  system 
should  be  laid  down  by  which  the  pcnM- 
sessor  of  an  estate  should  be  undisturbed 
in  his  possession.  He  should  say,  for 
instance,  that  if  evidence  could  be  given  of 
possession  for  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
it  would  perhaps,  be  the  best  security  to 
such  property  that  could  be  devised. 

Mr.  (yConnett  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
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the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learaed 
Gentleman  was  a  measure  of  great  import- 
ance. He  should  not  trespass  on  the  time 
of  the  House,  were  it  not  to  express  his  re- 
gret at  the  mischief  arising  from  the  Judges 
making  the  law,  instead  of  havingit  made  for 
them  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  he  had  that  evening  wit- 
nessed an  attempt  to  improve  the  Statute 
of  Frauds ;  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an 
alteration,  he  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
though  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  passed 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  yet,  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  century,  the  litiga- 
tion arising  out  of  it  cost  the  people  of 
this  country  not  less  than  a  million  of 
money.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  England 
that  she  did  not  possess  a  code — she 
should  have  her  laws  in  a  small  book  ac- 
cessible to  every  one.  The  merit  of  a 
code  was  always  admitted  by  the  nations 
that  had  enjoyed  one,  and  the  longer  it 
had  been  known  in  any  nation  the  more 
that  nation  was  attached  to  it.  The  Bour- 
bons, it  was  well  known,  could  not  have 
been  restored,  had  they  not  consented  to 
retain  the  code  Napoleon  and  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Belgians 
that  that  code  had  been  abolished  in  their 
country.  That  code  was  by  no  means 
perfect,  but  the  simplicity  and  brevity 
which  distinguished  it  were  its  great  re- 
commendations. The  evils  of  our  laws 
were  manifest,  and  the  habit  which  had 
grown  up  in  this  country  for  the  Judges 
to  make  the  law  by  the  interpretations 
they  put  on  the  Statutes  was  most  mis- 
chievous. The  Statute  of  Frauds  was  not 
understood  for  150  years — till  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  the  case  of  Warne  v.  Warlters, 
discovered  the  true  construction.  In 
making  that  discovery  the  noble  Lord 
upset  all  the  previous  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  unhappy  clients  who  might 
have  acted  under  the  advice  of  their 
lawyers,  founded  upon  previous  decisions, 
would  have  found  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  true  that  Lord  Eldon  had  never 
bowed  to  Lord  Ellenborough*s  decision  in 
Warne  v.  Warlters;  but  it  was  admitted 
at  the  present  day  as  a  binding  authority. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  recom- 
mended a  code.  Every  contingency 
must,  in  some  measure,  be  provided  for, 
and  the  only  question  was,  whether  it 
should  be  provided  for  at  first  or  at  last  ? 
He  declared  that  he  had  never  felt  a  com- 
fortable hour  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession;  for  he  was  always 


sure,  under  our  present  system  of  laws,  that 
justice  was  only  to  be  got  by  accident. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  supported  the  Mo- 
tion and  offered  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  his  humble  praise  .for 
his  great  and  continued  exertion  in  bring- 
ing forward  so  many  useful  measures.  ■ 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  the  hon. :  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  would  add  to  his 
high  character  by  the  measure  which  he 
now  proposed.  The  first  part  of  that  mea- 
sure related  to  the  sale  of  lands  under  .the 
Statute  of  Frauds.^  To  that  he  had  *  no 
objection,  but  he  much  wished,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  aUow 
the  subject  of  wills  to  remain  untouchied, 
for  that  was  at  present  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  commission  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member.  The 
law  relating  to  wills  was  certainly  in  a 
most  unsettled  and  barbarous  state.  Three 
witnesses  were  now  required  to  authenti- 
cate a  will,  which  was  to  pass  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  if  it  happened  U>  be 
freehold  ;  while  property  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  a  year  might  be  disposed  of,  even 
without  any  signature,  if  that  property 
happened  to  be  copyhold ;  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  property  of 
any  amount  in  the  funds.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  all.  A  change  of  the  tenure 
by  which  the  land  was  held  would  defeat 
a  will.  There  was  the  case  of  the  late 
Lord  Erskine,  in  whose  favour  a  will  had 
been  made,  but  who  lost  it  because  the 
gentleman  who  intended  to  leave  it  him 
had,  after  making  the  will,  suffered  a  re- 
covery, in  order,  as  he  supposed,  to  make 
all  sure  in  favour  of  his  legatee.  The  act 
of  sufl'ering  a  recovery  was,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law,  a  revocation  of  the  will,  and 
though  the  testator  had  intended  just  the 
contrary,  Lord  Erskine  lost  the  estate. 
Another  evil  consisted  of  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation in  cases  of  wills.  If  a  man 
left  another  a  horse,  the  legatee  received 
the  property  in  full  and  absolute  possession, 
but  if  he  left  "  a  field  called  Blackacre," 
to  any  person,  the  legatee  would  only  have 
an  estate  for  life  because  the  testator  did 
not  add  the  words,  ''his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever."  As  to  the  point  of  adverse  pos- 
session, he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Colchester,  that  twenty  years  of. ad- 
verse possession  ought  to  give  a  title,  and 
such  was  now  proposed  to  be  the  rule. 
This  subject  had  been  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  commissioner  and  that  was 
the  decision  they  had  com^  to,  '  He.fear* 
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ed  that  the  law  never  could  be  made  as 
perfect  as  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford 
imagined*  Every  man  could  not  be  his 
own  lawyer.  Law  was  a  science,  and 
must  be  acquired,  and  men  could  no  more 
be  their  own  lawyers  than  their  own  phy- 
sicians. He  feared,  too,  even  if  a  code 
were  introduced,  that  Judge-made  law 
could  not  be  avoided.  There  was  as  much 
Judge-made  law  in  France  as  in  England ; 
the  reports  of  cases  in  France  were  more 
numerous  than  our  own  reports ;  for 
wherever  there  was  law  there  would  arise 
cases  not  exactly  foreseen,  and  then  the 
Judges  must  become  the  interpreters  of 
the  law,  and  to  that  extent  the  law-makers. 
What  he  admired  the  code  Napoleon 
most  for  was  that  it  gave  one  law  to  the 
whole  country,  instead  of  the  different 
systems  which  formerly  prevailed  in  its 
different  provinces. 

Mr.  Hume  was  happy  to  hear  so  many 
reformers  on  every  side  of  the  House  ;  and 
since  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  thus  frankly  stated  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  adverse  possessions,  perhaps  it 
might  be  allowable  to  ask  him  whether  the 
proposal  as  to  twenty  years  adverse  pos- 
session giving  title  was  to  be  applicable 
to  church  property  ?  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion because  he  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  church  property  ought  to  be 
pat  on  the  same  footing  as  other  pro- 
perty ? 

Mr.  Campbell  thought  that,  in  cases  of 
church  property,  this  rule  ought  to  be  ap- 
plicable so  far  as  possible.  That  at  least 
was  his  private  opinion.  He  had  devoted 
a  great  part  of  the  late  vacation  to  fram- 
ing such  a  law.  That  law  must  be  framed 
differently  from  laws  relating  to  other 
property,  for  church  property  was  held 
upon  so  many  and  sucn  various  tenures. 
It  was  his  wish  that  the  church  should 
preserve  all  its  present  possessions,  but 
that  the  litigations  now  daily  arising  with 
respect  to  the  tithes  should  be  at  an  end. 
That  would  be  beneficial  to  the  church, 
and,  as  a  friend  of  the  church,  he  should 
recommend  it. 

The  Solicitor  Genera/ regretted,  that  the 
question  as  to  Church  property  had  been 
put  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  as  that 
matter  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  As  to  the  other  ques- 
trons  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  there  was  but  one  opinion ;  but  the 
question  was  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
limitatioii  was  to  take  effect?    He  was 


opposed  to  a  code.  We  had,  at  present, 
the  finest  body  of  laws  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  to  understand  them  as  well 
as  a  lawyer.  Law  was,  and  must  be,  a 
science,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible cuise  when  it  was  not  so,  and  when 
every  man  could  understand  it,  for  at  that 
instant  certainty  would  have  flown.  If  to- 
morrow the  plainest  law  possible  were  to 
be  made,  in  time  the  interpretation  of  that 
law  would  become  matter  of  science.  He 
maintained  that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
were  there,  as  in  England,  so  many  means 
of  limitation,  with  regard  to  an  estate,  so 
as  to  secure  a  life  enjoyment  to  the  owner, 
and  a  provision  for  his  family  after  his 
death.  All  that  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  simple  declaration  *•  it  shall  be 
so."  The  most  fixed  words  were  required 
for  such  a  purpose;  \hear,  hear!]  and  it 
was  for  hon.  Members  who  cried  hear, hear ! 
to  learn  these  words.  He  repeated,  that 
if  the  law  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  code; 
certainty  in  it  would  be  gone,  and  "cer- 
tainty," as  the  law  said,  **  was  the  mother 
of  repose."  The  law  had  a  peculiar 
language,  which  it  required  time  to  under- 
stand ;  and  when  he  said  it  was  not  neces- 
sary  for  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to 
understand  it,  he  meant  that  the  man  who 
devoted  his  attention  to  other  subjects 
must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  law.  He  did  not  pretend  to  rival  that 
hon.  Member  in  a  knowledge  of  finance, 
and  that  hon.  Member  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  be  equal  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  to  those  who  had  studied  it  all  their 
lives.  He  trusted  that  the  measure  he 
was  about  to  introduce  would  satisfy  the 
best  wishes  of  the  country. 
Leave  given; 

Officers  of  the  Aiimy.]  Mr.Hume 
complained  that  the  OfiBcers  of  the  Army 
were  too  numerous.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  numbers  of  the  officers  were  li- 
mited by  the  numbers  of  the  Army.  It 
was  no  such  thing.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  Commander-in-chief  had  made  a  super- 
numerary corps  of  officers,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  would  be,  that  our  pension- 
list  would  shortly  be  much  increased.  He 
wished  to  know  the  number  of  unattached 
officers  from  December,  1828,  to  June, 
1830,  and  he  moved  for  a  Return  to  that 
effect. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  had  no  objection  to  the 
Return,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  connected 
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with  that  department  had  anticipated  any 
observations,  he  would  have  been  there  to 
have  answered  them.  The  unattached 
officers  were  taken  from  those  on  half-pay, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  had  been 
done  would,  he  was  sure,  when  it  was  ex- 
plained, meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
public. 

Returns  ordered. 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved  for  Returns  of 
Officers  promoted  since  the  Accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  and  for  an  account  of  the 
additional  expense  thus  created.  He  knew 
that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  make  pro- 
motions on  the  accession  of  a  new  King, 
but  the  time  had  gone  by  when  we  could 
aflford  such  an  unnecessary  increase  of  our 
expenditure. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  said,  that  whenever  the 
question  fairly  came  before  the  House, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  promotions  re- 
ferred to  did  not  much  increase  the  ex- 
pense.     He  did  not  object  to  the  Return. 

Mr.  Hume  also  moved  for  Returns  of 
the  Half-pay  of  the  regular  Troops,  and  ot 
the  Half-pay  of  the  Militia.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  half-pay  was  retained  in  this 
manner,  as  a  security  for  the  future  services 
of  the  officers  who  retained  it.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  for  when  he, 
on  a  former  occasion,  moved  for  a  Return 
of  the  Officers  who  were  receiving  half- 
pay,  and  who  were  acting  as  clergymen  in 
the  country,  it  was  said  there  were  none 
who  were  so  acting ;  but  some  time  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  that  about  forty 
persons  in  holy  orders  were  receiving  half- 
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Sussex  Jury  Bill.]  Mr.  W.  Bur- 
rell  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Sussex  Jury  Bill. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
and  said,  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it.  If  carried  into  effect  it 
would  produce  a  most  important  alteration 
in  the  Jury-law,  as  established  by  the 
bill  of  1826.  By  that  law  the  number 
of  Special  Jury  was  to  be  reduced  by 
chance.  The  present  Bill  proposed  to 
effect  a  division  of  the  county  of  Sussex  into 
the  two  districts  of  Horsham  and  Lewes ; 
and  create  one  list  for  one  of  these  divi- 
sions, and  another  for  the  remaining  one. 
He  was  opposed  .to  such  a  division,  and 
thought  that  the  law  ought  to  be  uniform. 
It  was  said  that  this  Bill  was  introduced 
on  account  of  the  inconvenient  distance  of 


the  Assize  town  from  different  parts  of  the 
county.  But  the  same  objection,  though 
existing  more  strongly  with  respect  to 
common  than  to  special  jurymen^  wa?  not 
made  in  their  favour.  In  Somersetshire, 
and  in  Surrey,  the  Assizes  were  held  in 
three  places;  in  Norfolk,  in  Berkshire, 
and  in  Buckinghamshire  at  two ;  and  if 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  was  good,  other 
Acts  ought  to  be  passed  dividing  those 
counties  into  as  many  districts  as  there 
were  Assize  towns  in  them.  But  he  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  on  another  principle; 
namely,  that  it  would  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice of  plaintiffs  in  some  cases.  Suppose 
a  poor  man  brought  an  action  agamst  a 
Magistrate,  for  illegally  committing  him  to 
prison,  was  that  action  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  brother  Magistrates  selected  from 
the  same  districts  with  the  defendant? 
Certainly  not.  Besides,  as  this  Bill  was 
now  framed,  the  selection  of  the  jury  must 
depend  on  the  district  division  of  the 
county  in  which  the  Assizes  were  hold. 
That  town  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
Judge.  In  Sussex  itself  the  Assizes  were 
once  held  at  East  Grinstead  ;  and  suppose 
the  Judges  should  choose  to  hold  the  As- 
sizes at  Brighton  (which  he  thought  would 
soon  be  found  to  be  the  most  convenient) 
what  would  become  of  this  Bill?  He 
thought  that  in  every  way  the  Bill  was 
objectionable,  and  he  should  therefore 
move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  seconded  the 
Amendment.  The  Bill  by  being  limited 
to  special  juries,  made,  in  fact,  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
Other  counties  needed  as  much  such  a  bill 
as  Sussex,  and  if  the  principle  were  good, 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  extended  to  them,  not 
confined  to  Sussex. 

Mr.  W,  Bun-e/Z  contended,  that  juries  in 
the  western  division  of  the  county  would 
be  just  as  impartial  as  juries  from  the 
county  generally.  If  any  suspicion  arose, 
it  was  well  known  that  in  cases  of  special 
juries  the  parties  to  the  action  might  strike 
off  whom  they  pleased.  As  far  as  common 
juries  were  concerned,  it  was  already  cus- 
tomary to  take  them  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Assize  town. 

Mr.  O'Connell  referred  to  one  county  of 
Ireland  which  was  similarly  circumstanced 
to  Sussex,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  would  be  extended  to 
the  sister  kingdom.  He  repelled  the  objec- 
tion  taken  to  narrow  and  local  jurisdictions. 
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and  argued  that  it  was  highly  beneficial 
that  every  poor  man  should  have  a  law- 
shop  near  his  home.  In  England  neither 
party  had  an  advantage  over  the  other,  as 
juries  were  drawn  by  lot. 

Sir  /.  Shelley  knew,  that  the  people  of 
Sussex  frequently  complained  of  the  ex- 
pense they  were  put  to  by  going  such  a 
distance.  The  Bill  he  was  convinced  would 
tend  to  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and 
he  should  support  it. 

Sir  Edward  Knatckbull  thought  the 
Bill  was  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  all 
parties.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  opposed  the  Bill  was  mistaken  in  his 
view,  for  experience  had  informed  all  Ma- 
gistrates that  jurors  might  be  taken  from 
a  limited  neighbourhood  without  the  risk  of 
injustice.  He  felt  grateful  to  the  member 
for  Waterford  for  the  disinterested  support 
he  had  g^ven  to  this  English  Bill,  and  he 
hoped  when  he  brought  forward  any  local 
measure  for  Ireland,  that  he  would  receive 
the  same  assistance  from  English  Members. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  highly  approved  of  the 
Bill,  and  thought  its  imperfections  might 
be  remedied  in  a  committee. 

Mr.  John  Wood  thought  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  so  good  that  he  would  have  it  ex- 
tended to  other  counties  of  England,  re- 
quiring the  same  change;  and  he  parti- 
cularly instanced  Lancashire,  where  the 
Assists  were  held  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
county,  whither  suitors,  witnesses,  and 
jurors  were  obliged  ro  repair.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  itself  operated  as  a  denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Curteii  knew  from  experience  the 
inconvenience  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
for  he  had  frequently  had  to  travel  fifty  miles 
to  attend  an  Assize.  This  Bill  was  desired 
by  the  county,  and  it  was  so  simple  that 
he  did  not  conceive  any  objection  could  be 
made  to  it. 

Lord  Morpeth  expressed  his  opinion 
that  such  a  measure  could  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Sandford  wished  such  a  Bill  to  be 
applied  to  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  Campbell  withdrew  his  Amendment. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Slavery.]  Lord  Norreys  presented  a 
Petition  from  a  Town  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
Slavery.  The  noble  Lord  observed,  that 
he  would  take  csre  in  future  to  put  his 
name  on  the  Speaker's  list,  before  that  of 
Iba  boo«   member   for   Waterford   (Mr. 


O'Connell)  as  for  three  nights  he  bad 
been  detained,  for  three  hours,  while  tibat 
hon.  Gentleman  excited  debate. 

Mr.  Ruthven,  as  an  Irishman,  protested 
against  such  personal  attacks. 

Mr.  Hume  also  protested  against  such 
irregular  references  to  the  parliamentary 
conduct  of  any  Member.  If  the  noble 
Lord  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  House 
early,  he  ought  to  have  attended  earlier. 
This  night  the  debate  had  been  produced 
by  an  attack  on  the  honour  and  character 
of  his  hon.  friend,  who  was  driven  into  the 
discussion  in  mere  self-defence. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  was  a  young  Member,  he  had  not 
noticed  the  remark,  which  was  certainly 
irregular.  This  House  was  not  the  place, 
where  the  attendance  of  Members  snould 
be  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  but  he 
thought  that  the  noUe  Lord  had  meant 
what  he  said  merely  in  good  humour. 

The  Petition  havmg  been  brought  up, 

Mr.  0*Ck)nneU  said,  that  he  courted  die 
censure  of  those  who  could  frivolously  assail 
a  Member  for  attendance  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  He  had  no  connection  with 
Ministers  and  expected  nothing  from  them; 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  would  consult  only 
his  conscience  in  his  vote,  and  do  as  much 
for  Ireland  as  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had 
done,  more  fame  would  attend  the  noble 
Lord  than  had  belonged  to  any  of  his 
ancestors  that  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

The  Speaker  interposed.  The  hon.  Gen» 
tleman  had  not  the  excuse  of  being  a  new 
Member ;  and  it  was  highly  irregular  to 
urge  imputations,  more  especially  pro- 
spectively. A  comparison  of  parliamentary 
conduct  was  neither  fair  nor  regular. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  convinced  at  once 
that  he  had  been  in  error;  and  the  personal 
nature  of  the  attack  of  the  noble  Lord^ 
which  excited  in  him  some  indignation, 
was  his  only  excuse. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 
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Wednesday y  Nov,  10. 

Minutes.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  M. 
A.  Tatlor,  an  Account  of  the  number  of  Caaei ,  Exeep- 
tiont,  Airther  Directiont,  Pleas,  and  Demurrers.  ent«ml 
for  argument  befbre  the  Vice>ChaneeUoT  and  MaHer  of 
the  Rolls,  on  the  first  day  of  each  Michaelmas  Term  in 
1827-28-39  and  30 ;  and  also  the  number  of  Cases,  A:ct  r»> 
maining  on  each  of  those  days  befon  the  same  Judges* 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavory.  prinel* 
pally  from  Protestant  Dissenting  Congregatians,  by  Mr. 
DxKMAN,  Arom  sixty-seven  places  in  Nottinghamshire: — 
By  Sir  jAMxt  Caritmii*  ftwa  AlitidMoj — By  Sir  O. 


Po^^OKVT.  two  from  Voii(haIl:~By  Blr.  W*iaiirsoN, 
frjcn  Hull :  —  Dt  Mr.  Obii»bt  Gobi,  from  Camanron : — 
Rf  Mr.  FoLXT.  from  Scourpon  :— By  Lord  F.  Osborkb, 
frncn  Wisbcarii  -.—By  Mr.  Jamka  BBOi'f:iLA».  from  Down- 
bxi :  and  *.«o  ochf  r  placu  in  Wiltdure :— By  Mr.  C.  W. 
H  Y»N.  frjc:  U«l»h  Pool:  and  another  place  in  Mont- 
fioanri  ttiTt :—  By  Mr.  Fobbuctcr.  from  Brofctey;— By 
Mr  BB19COL.  from  CTo>dan,  Gulklford.  Tnnbri4ge  Wclk, 
I.  and  Kit\*n  other  plai.-cft  in  Sunry  and  Kent :— 
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that  in  his  absence  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  complained  of  his  not  bein^  present. 
He  did  not  well  see  how  he  could  have 
complained  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  absent  if  he  had  been  present. 
His  understanding  of  the  late  arrangement 
^     .     ■    mi^ht  be  wronj:; ;  but  he  certainly  under- 

Bi  Mr.  As iA»i.  from  WUbeai^:  and i««Ti other placo:       *""   i     i     ^        m-    •  .  *      i. 

-  By  M  E-  KTjLTtrinitLL.  from  Ma.-«ate:~By  Mr. !  *tood  ihat  a  .Almistcr  was  to  be  present, 
H.D«i*.iwofrw=GTiwn»ich:— ByMr.  w.  whitmojjk.  !  at  Icast  bv  half-past-thrce.  The  right 
fr«:i  K«.:.-T^r«ae.:-^B^  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  state 

rr.iCAUs:  X>w»Kn.'u:  Miribxcn  la  London.  We<n«inster.  ,      .      ,  ,  .    ,  •    i       i  ,     , 

Bd  e»  iw^bsw^ThoDdi-By  Sir  c.  robinmn.  fro.n  "  ot  \W  town  lust  night  might  have  led 
sorJia3re.«:-B«  Mr.  J.  Wt»».  from  Pr»uin  and  Sal- .  him  to  intcT  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  not 

':^^^:,trs:^i^s^.J^^r'-B7^l ;  1>;:^»  altogether  unoccupied  that  morning. 
Hi»ErHi«irci^frMnCHf.wi:~R>-Mr.RKArMoxT.f«nir ;  >^  hat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  by 
ftvBs  ihe  locnn  of  Xrtfthuir.bcriand : -  Hy  Mr.  Wilks  ;  i].^  j-tate  of  the  towu  last  uiffht  he  was  at 

frocs  Shafrnburr.  >t4Tmcv.  and  Piindrr**  F.n.i :  — Bv  Mr.  i  ^  •       ,  tr      i.    j  *.      j 

s^Kw.  fr«napia«  in  ^Jirkd-.iir :  -  By  Sir  J.  GitAHa«. '  ^  l^^^s  to  conjecture.  He  had  yesterday 
ci^iws  fr.-m  Cumberland,  and  ric«cn  ftmi  wcstsnons  j  evening  walked    down  the  Strand,  and 

land:  - 1^  Mr.  lAnc^imBW.  frnai  Taunton  and  Fal-  j  passed  the  HorSC-guards  and  the  Admi- 
vond:-  Pv  Lard   Rki^cb^ti..,  ft^m   Macricsfirid  :--Bv  '  '  ,  j    i      i  *.    •    i 

Mr.L,.TOWcii.»i.f.T.fromChcim«f«rd:-ByMr.p«x- :  rally;  and  had  certainly  seen  a  great 
BABTifs  frnr.  ninm-six  piarvs  in  coravaii  9t>  Pocitiansv  .  crowd  I  but  a  more  innoceut,  a  moie 
tfT'^'^'''^l^f'^'^'^^^'^^'^Sl^'^'^'^  I  peaceable,  a  more  harmless,  a  more  good- 

flf  she  P»xir  ,2rcland>.  K  Mr.  A.  Dawhoh.  frmm  Tuam.      f  »  '  ,  ,  ,      t      ,  o  ^ 

;  humoured  assemblage,  he  had  never  wit- 
AiisrxfF  oi   lUF  MiM^TFRS.j      ]Mr.  j  nessed.     There  was  certainly  an  immense 


Broiiirham  lii  brine  rather  more  than  half- 
pasi-ihree>  repeated  the  observations  which 
he  madi  the  i»ilier  evonini:  on  the  inipro- 
pric'.y  of  i^r  Honsf^bcinc:  Irfl  without  any 
MinisTcr  crvinj;  ihr  presentation  of  Pe- 
titions on  innportar.l  snhjer'.s. 

Sir  /?.  Pet  I,  w!io  almost  imm»diatelv 
afterwards  entered  tho  House,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  thr  ohsovvations  which  the 


body  of  police  drawn  up  in  four  companies^ 
in  military  array.  But  as  to  the  crowd, 
he  had  never  seen  a  less  disposition  to 
tumult  or  riot.  Men,  women,  and  children 
— and  especially  many  well-dressed  women 
— were  gathered  together,  and  gazing  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  houses  were 
decorated  with  laurel-leaves,  and  crowns, 
and   the  initials  of  their  most  gracious 


hon.  find  leaned   (.Ten:  If  man   had   made  }  Majesties,  and  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
in  hi'^  ahsin»v.     He  had  never  understood  j  j-n^lioe.     He  saw  nothing  whatever  which 


that  in  eonsci^nenee  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment iJ  was  imperative  upon  Ministers  to 
be  in  the  House  at  thn'C  o'elix^k.  He 
t ri od  10  reeon c i I r  h i >  v;. r i o 1 1 s  duties  iis  wel  1 
as  he  eoii!.l.  but  i:  was  impossible  for  a 
See  rot  a  T\-  of  Srate  to  be  alvays  able  to 
lenvf   his  orfioe  ai  a   pr.rricular  mom:MU 


could  lead  to  any  apprehension  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  peace. 

Sir  7?.  Pccf  observed,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was,  he  fancied,  almost 
the  only  person  who  had  viewed  the  scene 
of  last  ni;rht  in  that  light.  For  himself 
he  knew  that  there  had  been  some  severe 


He  shouifl  h'.ve  ihoui^ht  that  the  state  of!  collisions  between  the  police  and  the  mob; 
th(  Ti"*wr.  i;ist  nijrht  iv.icht  have  led  tl.e  I  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  morning  had 
hop.  anfl  learned  Gentleman  to  inter  ihat  j  been  employed  on  that  subject. 
he  h:»d  not  lv«n  altocci-icr  unOv'ti^pietl  Mr.  Beaumont  said,  that  there  cer- 
th'i:  i.^orp'n*:.  He  ha<l  aN;^  Ivm  alter. d-  tainly  had  been  some  serious  disturbances 
in^  h?s  Moifsu  ai  the  u  vee,  and  had  ;  and  breaches  of  the  |>eace  in  the  neigh- 
nveiveil  )v>-  >hjiesiv*s  craeious  pernussJon  j  bourhood  of  Temple-bar.  He  was  afraid 
ri  Kave  ihe  Tonrt  before  the  terin;na:ion  '  that  as  long  as  the  present  Administration 
ot  iht  !i  v:\  ;.\vt:ary  to  the  iisajre\  in  "  remained  in  power,  the  mornings  of  the 
ordrv  jh«:  he  niiu-ht  be  enahled  ti^  attend  ^  riiht  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  but  too 
hhi  drtv  VA  thai  H.^n?e.  frequently  occupied    as   they  had    been 

Ah.  'P'-iV/fl'?rf'>?  eould  not  tell  why  ihe  J  that  day. 
rij»h:    |ion.  Gentleman    was  so   anjrry  at : 

v»vr  h«d  fnlleri  \:or\\  hipi.  He  was  not  '  Dr.  Phillpotts.]  Sir  James  Graham 
»Hi  o^^lv  Minister.  Ii  wr.<  the  Clerk  of  stated,  that  a  Petition  had  been  presented 
•K.-  O-dnnniT  ^'ho  had  l>een  more  par-  some  lime  ago  to  his  Majesty,  ftom  the 
««.^n1a-lv  w^nteil  i»-,  the  11  oii«e  that  evening.  Parishioners  of  the  Parish  of  Stanhope, 
T»>t   rijrh:  hon.   Gentleman  complained,  |  in  the  County  of  Durham,  respecting  the 
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intended  elevation  of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  the 
Rector  of  that  parish,  to  the  vacant  See 
of  Exeter.  He  now  gave  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  se'nnight  he  would  move  for  the 
production  of  that  petition. 

Mr.  Beaumont  observed,  that  great 
discontent  had  been  excited  in  the  parish 
of  Stanhope,  containing  12,000  persons, 
by  the  apprehension  that  Dr.  Phillpotts 
was  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  possession 
of  the  rectory  of  that  parish,  the  tithes  of 
which  amounted  to  4,000/.  a  year.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
would  state  what  were  the  intentions  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject. 

Sir  R.  Peel  answered,  that  the  rectory 
had  formerly  been  held  by  a  Bishop,  and 
it  was  to  be  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  commendam. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  he  would  change  the 
nature  of  his  intended  Motion,  adopt  at 
once  a  more  direct  course,  and  move  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  subject. 

Taxation  AND  Reform.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Mary-le-bone,  agreed  to  at  a  public 
meeting,  where  3,000  persons  were  as- 
sembled complaining  of  Distress.  He 
begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  petition,  which  spoke  the 
sense  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  parish,  and  he  believed  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom.     The  petitioners  say  : — 

"  That  this  country,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history,  has  been  brought  to  a 
state  utterly  at  variance  with  its  knowledge, 
industry,  wealth,  and  enterprise ;  that  this 
state  is  the  consequence  of  a  bad  adminis- 
tration in  its. affairs;  that  this  bad  adminis- 
tration is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Government  not 
having  been  elected  by  the  people,  nor 
accountable  to  the  people.'' 

On  this  point  he  agreed  with  the  pe- 
titioners, who  went  on  to  say — 

"  That  the  Members  of  your  hon.  House 
are  returned  by  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  male  population  of  this  kingdom  who 
are  householders ;  that  the  meftis  by  which 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  your  hon. 
House  are  returned,  are — ^by  the  undue 
influence  of  Peers  ;  by  the  undue  influence 
of  a  few  wealthy  persons  not  Peers ;  by 
the  undue  influence  of  the  Treasury  ;  by  the 
influence  of  terror,  as  it  is  in  various  ways 
exercised  over  electors ;  by  the  purchase  of 
seats  for  rotten  boroughs ;  by  persons  who 
VOL.  I. 


are  returned  for  their  own  boroughs ;  by 
bribery  abd  corruption,  now  again  all  but 
openly  practised,  and  other  modes  and 
practices,  all  calculated  to  make  your  hon. 
House  dependent  on  the  aristocratical 
branch  of  the  Government,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  dependent  on  the  people, 
and  on  the  people  only." 

No  relief,  he  was  persuaded,  could  be 
eflfected  without  a  change  in  this  system  — 
without,  in  other  words,  putting  down  the 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  Members 
of  Parliament.  It  was  the  monopoly  of 
a  set  of  men,  who  used  every  exertion  to 
put  into  their  own  pockets  as  much  as  they 
could  of  the  public  taxes.  That  was  his 
opinion  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find,  that 
the  people,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
were  now  beginning  to  come  forward,  and 
express  their  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
The  country  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
wretchedness,  and  the  squalid  appearance 
which  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
presented,  was  such  as  to  excite  feelings  of 
compassion  for  them,  but  disgust  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  owed  their  misery. 
Such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  The  petitioners  said,  that  undue 
influence  was  still  keptup  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  by  bribery  and  corruption, 
which  no  measure  was  so  likely  to  prevent 
as  voting  by  ballot.  That  formed  in  his 
opinion  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  Reform.    The  petitioners  also  stated — 

"  That  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people  are 
so  large  in  amount  as  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
one  million  of  pounds  sterling  for  every  six 
working  days  in  each  week." 

The  people  of  this  country  were  taxed 
in  a  degree  never  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  state  a  few 
evenings  ago,  that  the  Government  was 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  there  would 
be  any  reduction  of  taxation.  The  Minis- 
ters would  not  make  up  their  minds  on 
meeting  the  new  Parliament,  to  make 
reductions  and  retrenchments,  because 
they  were  determined  to  wait  and  ascertain 
the  temper  of  this  Parliament.  But  al- 
though they  could  not  say  anything  on 
this  subject,  they  were  ready  enough  to 
state  that  they  were  determined  to  oppose 
every  measure  of  Reform,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  emanate.  He  understood 
that  it  was  stated  by  a  noble  Duke  in 
another  place,  that  as  long  as  he  had  any 
control  in  the  Government,  Reform  should 
never  be  conceded.     If  such  were  the  case 
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■ — if  it  were  the  fixed  determination  of 
Government  to  oppose  with  all  its  power, 
the  important  Question  of  Reform,  all  that 
he  would  say,  was,  God  send  that  their 
time  may  be  short.  He  was  satisfied  that 
this  declaration  Iiad  already  greatly  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and 
unless  something  was  speedily  done,  that 
dissatisfaction  would  increase  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  He  was  afraid  this  spirit  of 
discontent  would  so  increase  as  to  affect 
the  security  of  property,  and  to  occasion 
alarm  in  the  heart  of  every  person  having 
property  to  lose.  He  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing  his  apprehension  at  the  declara- 
tion, that,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  Reform,  and 
tiowever  It  might  be  expressed.  Ministers 
were  determined  not  to  listen  to  it.  If 
the  petitions  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
Reform  were  not  attended  to,  bow  could 
they  be  satisfied  ?  What  measures  would 
Ministers  adopt  to  prevent  them  from 
looking  to  some  other  resource  ?  As  for 
the  taxes,  it  was  impossible  for  the  people 
to  bear  them.     The  petitioners  said, — 

"Thatso  numerous  are  these  taxes,  ihai 
an  adequate  descripiion  of  ihem  and  ibeir 
operation  would  fill  a  volume. 

"  That  these  taxes,  so  enormous  io  the 
aggregate,  are  unequal  and  partial,  favour-' 
ing  the  rich,  and  unjustly  oppressing  all  the 
rest  of  the  comrauniiy, 

"  That  not  only  are  ihe  taxes  oppressive 
which  [he  people  are  compelled  to  pay,  but 
the  misgoveromeut  they  have  engendared 
is  even  more  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  as  they  have  induced  Ministers  to 
abridge  the  libenies  of  the  subject;  lo  main- 
tain an  immenie  standing  army  in  lirne  ol 
peace,  an  army  greater  than  ever  existed 
during  any  war  preceding  the  last ;  lo  pro- 
ceed in  divers  nays  to  preserve  their  intlu- 
ence;  lo  depress  trade;  to  injuie  manu- 
factures j  lo  impede  commerce;  to  em- 
barrass agriculture,  and  to  do  great  evil  to 
all  the  useful  portion  of  the  community. 

"  That  Iheie  oppressive,  unequal,  and 
enormous  taxes  have  engendered  very  gene- 
ral discontent,  which  is  every  day  increas- 
ing, and  may  lead  to  consequences,  the 
bare  contemplation  of  which  is  calculated  lo 
make  every  reflecting  man  shudder. 

"  That  this  lamentable  state  of  anation, 
so  ingenious,  skilful,  intelligent,  and  indus- 
trious, would  never  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  llouse  of  Commons  fairly  chosen  by 
the  people. 

"  That  it  is  a  state  equally  disgraceful  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  Government,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  thinking  men,  bolh  natives 
and  foreigners. 

"  That  Ifaeie  evils,  enormous  as  ihey  are, 


might  and  would  wiib  ease  be  remedied  by 
a  House  of  Commooi  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  householders  ;  in  such  a  llouse  the 
people  would  place  implicit  confidence, 
support  ils  measures,  promote  its  views, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  other  bmncbei 
of  the  Legislature,  speedily  work  out  Ihe 
salvation  of  the  country." 
This  was  the  result  of  a  most  mon- 
strous and  abominable  system.  Even  this 
evening  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  admitted 
that  it  was  intended  to  allow  a  reverend 
gentleman,  about  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  to 
retain  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish  con- 
taining 12,000  persons,  the  tithes  of  which 
amount  to  4,000/.  a-year.  Was  it  proper, 
was  it  consistent,  that  a  Bishop,  resid- 
ing nearly  400  miles  distant  from  this 
parish,  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
living?  He  wtis  happy  that  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Cumberland,  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  Addreai 
to  the  Crown  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
Ministers  to  make  Dr.  Phillpotts  resign 
this  living,  if  Parliament  were  reformed 
such  things  would  not  be  allowed  in  the 
Church,  nor  would  a  Minister  get  up  and 
defend  them.  After  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Ministers  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
and  after  their  refusal  to  state  whether 
they  intended  to  make  any  reduction  in 
taxation,  the  House  ought  to  bring  them 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  or  compel 
them  to  resign  the  helm  of  government 
to  those  who  would  attend  to  the  wishes 
'  and  feelings  of  the  people  :  they  might 
learn  something  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  by  this  passage  of  the  petition. 
'  The  petitioners  said,  that  they  were 

"  Resolved  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  Iheir  fellow -citizens  as  long  si  any 
hope  remains.  They  beg  lo  calf  the  at- 
tention of  your  hon.  House  to  means  which 
may  be  used  to  enable  your  hon.  House  lo 
abolish  a  large  amount  of  taxes.  Tfaesemians 
are^ — the  abolition  of  ail  sinecure  places  of 
evei-y  kind,  and  by  whomsoever  held;  the 
abolition  of  all  pensions  where  no  services 
have  been  performed ;  ihe  reduction  of  all 
pensions  to  a  sum  eommensarate  with  real 
service;  abolition  of  all  useless  plseea; 
reduction  of  salaries  of  all  overpaid  usefiil 
places  to  the  lowest  sum  for  which  needful 
services  can  be  adequately  perftmned ;  re- 
duction of  the  standing  aray;  reduction  in 
the  Ordnance  department;  ahandonmeot 
of  every  colonial  establiibinent  for  which 
ihe  colony  is  unable  or  uawilliDg  to  pay; 
ihe  mosi  economical  arraoftaineDt  with  such 
colonies  as  are  ible  ud  willing  tvdafira;  all 
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the  ctpenaet  they  may  incur ;  ipplicaiion 

io  aid  of  taxes  of  the  revenue  under  the 
nanagemGntoftbe  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  ;  economy  and  aaving  in  erery 
department,  and  in  every  office  ;  strict  ac- 
countability of  every  person  in  every  public 
em  ploy  me  nl." 

The  people,  the  hon.  Member  continued' 
had  no  longer  the  meaiiB  of  paying  for 
these  etiormousestalilishnients.  The  pro- 
fits in  trade  had  materinlly  diminished 
within  the  last  few  years  ;  yet  a  man  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
taxa  now,  as  when  his  profitt  were  three 
times  as  ^eat.  Taxes  were  now  three 
times  more  burthensome  owing  to  the 
changeinthevalue  of  money  than  they  were 
tweaty  years  ago.  The  petitioners  urged 
very  strongly  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  reducing  taxation :  if,  however,  to  do 
that  were  left  to  the  Ministers,  he  was 
convinced  that  no  reduction  would  be 
made.  Indeed,  a  declaration  had  gone 
forth,  not  only  against  reduction,  but 
even' against  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
reductions  could  with  propriety  be  ef- 
fected. The  petitioners  concluded  by 
Hating, 

"  We  beg  to  direct  your  prompt  and 
■erioui  atlenlion  to  those  of  vital  import- 
ance— Ihe  assessed  house  and  window  taxes, 
which  your  petitioners  feel,  beyond  the 
general  pressure  of  taxation,  in  consequence 
of  the  inequality  with  which  they  are  laid, 
rendering  Ibem  unjust  in  their  operation; 
they  further  expose  your  petitioners  loo 
frequently  to  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the 
collectors,  and  prove  a  formidable  barrier  to 
improvement,  Wc  therefora  pray  your  hnn. 
House  to  take  such  measur^  as  may  enable 
you  to  repeal  llie  same,  and  thus  ^rant  in>- 
mediaie  relief  to  your  petitioners." 

The  petitioners  prayed  for  reduction  of 
taxation  to  such  an  amount  as  to  give 
relief  to  the  whole  people,  and  it  was  his 
firm  opinion,  that  retrenchments  might  be 
made  in  our  various  establishments  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  relief  to  the  amount 
of  seven  millions  a-yeir.  This  would 
I  enable  the  House  to  take  off  the  coal-tax, 
I  the  assessed  taxes,  the  taxes  oo  candles 
and  paper,  and,  indeed,  on  all  articles 
which  were  at  present  under  Ihe  control  of 
the  Excise.  To  all  these  taxes  he  objected 
most  strongly,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  money  they  levied  as  the  restrictions 
they  imposed  on  industry ;  restrictions 
which  checked  enterprise,  and  were  utterly 
and  completely  at  variance  with  that  surit 
of  free-trade  which  the    Ministers  had 


pretended  to  adopt  in  our  commerce  with 
other  countries.  But  our  domestic  indus- 
try was  of  more  importance  than  out 
foreign  trade;  and  a  wise  government  would 
consider,  that  its  highest  duty  was,  to 
encourage  domestic  industry.  The  abo- 
lition of  these  taxes  would  immediately 
revive  trade,  and  give  renewed  activity  to 
every  branch  of  manufacture,  of  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  as  well  as  allay  the 
g^wingdisconteutof  the  people.  Why,  too, 
he  would  ask,  might  not  the  corn-laws  be 
repealed,  which  operated  as  a  tax  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  a-year,  without 
being  of  the  least  benefit  to  any  class  of 
the  community  ?  It  was  his  intention  to 
bring  that  sabject  under  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  m  very  early  period,  when 
he  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  shew 
the  impglicy  of  these  laws.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  beneficial  neither 
to  the  farmer  nor  the  landlord,  and  that, 
80  far  from  putting  money  into  die  packets 
of  the  agriculturist,  they  were  prejudicial 
to  his  interests,  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  poor-rates  and  tithes.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  regularly  before  the 
HousQ,  he  would  prove  that  relief  could 
be  safely  ^ven  to  the  amount  of  between 
seven  or  eight  millions  a-year,  by  deduc- 
tions and  retrenchments,  and  that  also 
a  further  expense  to  the  country  might  be 
saved,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  a-year,  by 
repealing  the  corn-laws,  which  were  of  no 
benelit  to  any  class  of  the  community  ; 
and  also  that  those  taxes,  which  at  present 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  productive  in- 
dustrv,  might  be  transferred  to  property. 
By  adopting  this  system,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a  saving  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
twenty-one  millions  a-year  might  be  made. 
If  the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  those 
fluctuations  would  be  prevented  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  which  at 
present  operated  moat  prejudicially  to  the 
interest  ot  the  consumer.  He  was  satis- 
fied, that  by  the  repeal  the  situation  of  the 
farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
be  materially  improved,  and  great  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  all  the  other  classes 
in  the  country.  He  feared,  however, 
that  the  measures  which  he  recom- 
mended would  not  be  adopted  unless 
reform  took  place,  and  it  was  to  reform 
alone  that  the  people  must  look  for  an 
efficient  reduction  of  taxation,  and  eflicient 
relief. 
The  Petition  to  be  printed. 
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Colonial  Slavery.]  'My,  Brougham 
presented,  in  the  mass,  355  Petitions, pray- 
ing for  the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery. 
Of  these,  283  were  from  places  in  York- 
shire, and  sixty-five  from  places  in  Suffolk 
and  Sussex.  He  declined  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  by  having  them  read, 
and  abstained  from  saying  anything  re- 
specting their  subject-matter,  until  he 
should  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  If,  by  great  calamity, 
his  motion  should  be  unsuccessful,  he  was 
convinced  there  would  soon  be  twenty 
petitions  for  every  one  now  before  the 
House  ;  and  he  also  expressed  his  perfect 
confidence,  that  if  his  motion  touching 
Reform  in  Parliament  were  not  also 
carried,  the  petitions  in  support  of  its 
object  would,  in  value,  weight,  and  num- 
ber, far  exceed  even  those  against  Colonial 
Slavery. 

Local  Jurisdiction  Bill.]  Mr. 
Brougham^  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  this  Bill,  said,  that  having  last  Session 
so  fully  explained  its  nature,  object,  and 
provisions,  he  did  not  feel  he  should  now 
be  wanting  in  due  respect  to  the  House, 
or  liable  to  the  charge  of  indifference  to 
the  great  cause  of  legal  reform,  if  he  ab- 
stained from  entering  on  the  subject 
generally,  and  avoided  touching  upon 
principles,  reasons,  and  details.  Last 
Session  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  be  brought 
in,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted, upon  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  proceed  no  further  that  year.  Now,  he 
wanted  to  be  admitted  to  bring  it  through 
the  same  stages  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
might  be  carried  in  a  reasonable  time,  and 
at  such  a  period  of  the  Session,  that  it 
would  not  be  impossible  for  it  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  other  House  before  the 
breaking  up  of  Parliament.  There  were 
so  many  matters  of  a  nature  more  urgent, 
and  of  at  least  equal  importance,  before 
-the  House,  that  he  should  not  press 
for  the  second  reading  and  committal  of 
the  Bill  before  Christmas.  He  should, 
however,  expect  that  after  that  period  there 
would  be  no  delay. 

Attorneys  —  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege.] Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  before 
he  sat  down,  he  felt  compelled  to  advert 
to  another  topic,  which  was,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  measure  before  the  House. 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  single  day 
during  the  Session,  or  during  the  Recess, 


or  during  the  long  vacation  since  Febnmiy 
1810 — when  he  first  entered  that  Hoase — 
in  which  a  breach  of  privilege  had  not 
been  committed  towards  the  person  of  the 
individual  who  then  addressed  them.  Never, 
however,  was  he  induced  to  complain  ex- 
cept once — and  that  rather  to  oblige  a 
noble  person,  then  in  the  other  House, 
than  from  any  feeling  of  his  own.  An 
exceedingly  oflTensive  expression  had  been 
falsely  attributed  to  this  individual  by  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  contrary  to  the 
report  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  and 
the  noble  Lord  was  anxious  ne  (Mr. 
Brougham)  should  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  it,  otherwise  he 
would  have  suffered  even  that  to  pass  un- 
noticed ;  but  when  there  was  an  attempt 
made,  by  threatening  letters,  to  deter  a 
Member  of  Parliament  from  doing  his 
duty,  he  considered  himself  bound  to  pro- 
test against  it.  He  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  allude  to  the 
subject  again  ;  but  that  what  he  had  now 
to  say  would  operate  as  a  lesson  and  a 
warning.  He  believed  the  persons  who  had 
evinced  hostility  to  him  were  led  on  by  a 
false  feeling  of  Corporation-honour,  and  it 
was  as  well  to  advise  them  at  once  not 
''to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls"  that  he  would  be  prevented  by  a 
combination  of  all  the  attorneys  in 
Christendom,  or  any  apprehensions  of  loss 
of  practice,  from  endeavouring  to  make 
justice  pure  and  cheap.  These  gentlemen, 
when  they  attacked  him,  were  much  mis- 
taken if  they  thought  he  would  die  without 
defending  himself.  If  the  struggle  arose, 
the  question  would  be,  whether  barristers 
or  attorneys  should  prevail ;  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  barristers  should  not  open 
their  doors  to  clients  without  the  interven- 
tion of  attorneys  and  their  long  bills  of 
costs.  He  would  not  be  the  first  to  do 
this;  but  if  he  discovered  that  there  was 
a  combination  against  'him,  he  decidedly 
would  throw  himself  upon  his  clients — 
upon  the  conn  try  gentlemen,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers — and  if  he  did  not, 
with  the  help  of  that  House,  beat  those 
leagued  against  him,  he  should  be  more 
surprised  at  it  than  at  any  misadventure 
of  his  life.  Several  respectable  professional 
gentlemen  had  called  upon  him  to  tell  him 
the  meaning  of  the  letter  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  but  that  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  meaning  of  it  was  evident  enough.  It 
was  supposed,  he  understood,  that  he 
had  denied  the  respectability  of  solicitors ; 
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but  this  supposition  was  altogether  errone- 
ous ;  he  had  done  no  such  thing :  he  had 
merely  said,  that  there  were  malpractices 
among  some  solicitors,  and  in  the  same 
sentence  in  which  he  had  said  that,  he 
had  said  also  that  there  were  malpractices 
among  some  barristers;  but  he  did  not 
mean,  nor  could  any  one,  he  thought,  who 
had  heard  him,  suppose  he  did  mean,  to 
deny  the  respectability  of  either  branch  of 
the  profession.  If  this  error  were  removed, 
there  would  remain  no  other  ground  for 
combination  against  him,  except  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  make  law  cheap  ;  and 
solicitors  were  very  much  mistaken  if  they 
supposed  that  it  was  against  their  interest 
to  enable  men  to  get  law  cheap.  The 
word  '^  presume"  in  his  bill,  which  he 
understood  gave  much  offence,  was  to  be 
found  as  the  term  used  in  the  old  Acts  of 
Parliament.  In  saying, therefore,  "if any 
attorney  should  presume,*'  he  meant  no 
offence,  and  would  have  no  objection  to 
change  it.  He  felt  that  the  fact  of  the 
attorneys  being  against  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  his  measure.  As  for  any  combina- 
tion against  himself,  he  cared  not  for  it, 
but  he  trusted  what  he  now  said  would  be 
sufficient.  He  had  received  a  letter  which 
was  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  a  lawyer, 
though  the  words  were  rather  vague 
[Several  Members  called  *'  ready  read.**]  He 
said  he  had  rather  not  read  it,  because  it 
was  signed  by  an  individual  whose  name 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  told  the 
attorneys  would  take  every  occasion  in 
their  power  of  marking  their  sense  (these 
words  were  underlined)  of  such  conduct. 
The  letter,  he  understood,  was  a  circular. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  to  the  Bill's 
passing  through  the  same  stages  as  last 
Session,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
opposing  any  part  of  it  he  thought  excep- 
tionable at  a  future  period.  He  cordially 
approved  of  the  Bill  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  ;  and  if,  on  account  of  objections  to 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  it  was  ultimately 
rejected,  he  would  be  happy  to  originate 
or  support  a  measure  which  should  have 
in  view  the  object  of  which  he  so  highly 
approved. 

Mr.  Campbell  also  approved  of  the  faci- 
litatmg  the  recovery  of  small  debts ;  but 
he  thought  the  Bill  went  too  far.  He 
would  not  then,  however,  state  his  objec- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  threats  held  out 
ag^st  the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman, 


with  his  profound  and  varied  learning,  and 
his  brilliant  eloquence,  he  might  defy  any 
combination. 

Mr.  Tennant  declared  he  would  oppose 
the  Bill.  He  would  not  then  enter  into 
details,  he  would  only  say,  that  the  Bill 
would  make  a  very  great  alteration  in  our 
Courts,  and  in  the  whole  administration  of 
justice,  and  would,  he  believed,  add  very 
much  to  the  expenses  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tennyson  approved  of  the  Bill,  but 
wished  that  the  House  should  come  to  an 
early  decision,  as  the  plan  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  involved  in  it,  was  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  0*Connell  was  the  friend  of  cheap 
justice.  He  wished  Mr.  Brougham  had 
turned  his  powerful  mind  to  the  general 
system,  and  made  a  thorough  reform , 
carrying  cheap  justice  home  to  every 
man's  door.  He  would  also  repeat  his 
wish  that  there  was  a  code,  for  without 
that  there  would  be  no  certainty  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Brougham  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  pulling  down  the  judicial  establishments 
of  the  country.      On   the  contrary,   he 
wisheS  much  of  them  to  be  preserved ; 
and  all  he  desired  was,  to  reform  those 
abuses  which,  whether  introduced  by  the 
change  of  circumstances,  or  by  defects  in 
the  original  formation  of  these  establish- 
ments, were  now  found  united  with  them. 
He  contended  that  his  plan  was  not  ex- 
pensive, except  at  first  starting,  but  that 
after  it  had  been  once  established,  the  fees 
would  more  than  pay  the  expenses.     The 
small  Courts  in  Scotland  showed  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  assertion.     Now  he  was 
upon  this  subject,  he  wished  to  make  one 
observation  on  an  Essay  published  con- 
cerning him  and  his  plans,  written  in  a 
dialect  of  our  language,  which  left  no  man 
at  liberty  to  mistake  the  author — a  most 
esteemed  and  valued  and  venerable  friend 
of  his — and  in  which  he  was  accused,  in 
direct  and  unmeasured  terms — in  terms  of 
vituperation  and  abuse,  that  he  certainly 
never  expected  from  such  an  excellent  and 
venerable  person,  and  that  went  to  charge 
him  with  being  not  only  a  mock  reformer  of 
the  laws,  but  an  opponent  of  all  reforms — 
a  person  influenced  by  corrupt  motives, 
and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  good  of  the 
State.    The  proof  of  such  a  charge  was  this, 
and  a  most  curious  proof  it  was : — that 
although  the  reforms  he  proposed  might 
effect  a  present  reduction  of  the  expenses 
of  litigation,  ;et  that,  in  a  few  years,  the 
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amount  of  litigation  would  be  so  much  in- 
creased, that  the  profits  of  the  lawyers 
would  be  pro  portion  ably  augmented.  Now 
with  respect  to  that  argument,  he  would 
merely  say,  that  whereas  in  the  Circuit 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  attend, 
there  had  been  at  the  last  assizes  ninety- 
seven  causes  in  a  particular  county,  eighty- 
six  of  which  would  certainly  have  been  cut 
off  by  his  plan  ;  he  was  so  little  influenced 
by  corrupt  motives,  that  he  wished  his 
plan  to  be  adopted,  though  it  would 
thus  cut  off  eight-ninths  of  his  business. 
The  other  party,  however,  admitted  that 
consequence  to  be  true,  but  said,  that  he 
expected  a  still  greater  increase  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  years.  He  would  only 
answer  this  by  observing,  that  lawyers 
were  not  generally  (especially  those  law- 
yers who,  like  him,  were  approaching  the 
close  of  their  career)  inen  who,  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  dog  in  the  fable,  in  order 
to  grasp  at  a  shadow  that  seemed  larger, 
quitted  their  hold  of  the  substance  they 
possessed.  He  made  these  remarks  not 
in  anger  (for  he  esteemed  and  valued  the 
author  of  the  Essay  too  much,  and  held 
the  charge  itself  too  lightly  to  be  angry), 
but  with  a  view  to  show  how  little  founda- 
tion there  was  for  it.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  answer  whatever  had  been  made 
to  the  plan  he  proposed. 

Mr.  Bruce  said,  that  three  new  Judges 
were  about  to  be  appointed,  but  if  the 
plan  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  were 
adopted,  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Courts  would  apparently  be  taken  away, 
and  then,  he  wished  to  know,  where  would 
be  the  necessity  for  their  appointment  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  answered,  that  two  or 
three  years  at  least  must  intervene  before 
the  change  he  proposed  could  produce  all 
the  effects  he  wished  ;  and  when  it  did, 
the  only  thing  necessary  was,  for  the 
Ministers  to  leave  the  vacancies  on  the 
Bench  unfilled.  He  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  why  one 
appointment  had  been  made  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  the  expense  of  depriving  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  of  a  most  amiable 
and  excellent  man,  and  a  most  learned 
and  admirable  Judge? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  law  reforms,  was  to 
equalize  the  fees  of  the  Courts,  and  thus, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  equalize  the  business 
of  the  Exchequer  with  that  of  the  other 
Courts, 


Mr.  Brougham  replied,  that  the  equa- 
lization of  fees  never  would  produce  such 
an  effect.  Under  present  circumstances, 
to  which  he  need  do  no  more  than  barely 
allude,  business  would  not  be  driven  into 
the  Exchequer. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Bill  brought  in. 

Civil  List — Privy  Council.]  TKc 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  on  the 
Table  certain  Papers  containing  an  account 
of  the  Civil  List  expenditure.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  printed.  He  then  gave 
notice,  that  on  Friday  next,  he  should 
move  tliat  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider so  much  of  the  Speech  of  his  Ma- 
jesty as  related  to  the  Civil  List. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  on  thai 
night  to  propose  a  vote  to  the  House,  or 
merely  to  make  a  statement  on  which  he 
should  afterwards  ask  for  a  vote  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  should  on  that  night  move  his  Rescdu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hume  remarked,  that  in  that  caise, 
the  House  would  be  taken  by  surprise,  as 
they  could  not  in  such  haste  be  prepared 
to  vote  the  Civil  List ;  and  if  the  resolu- 
tions were  pressed,  he  should  certainly  be 
compelled  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
against  coming  to  any  decision  at  that 
time. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  Papers  he  had  just  laid  on  the 
Table  contained  full  information  on  the 
subject. 

Sir  James  Graham  called  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to 
the  return  he  had  moved  for  last  Session, 
respecting  the  salaries,  pay,  profit,  and 
emoluments  of  those  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived more  than  1,000/.  a  year.  Though 
his  motion  had  been  carried,  that  return 
liad  not  yet  been  made,  and  the  House 
could  not  be  called  on  to  come  to  any 
resolution  regarding  the  Civil  List  while 
they  were  uninformed  on  that  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
complete  that  return,  but  two  6r  three 
names  were  yet  wanting.  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  consent  to  receive  it  in  that 
imperfect  state,  it  could  be  given  to  him 
in  a  few  days  at  furthest. 

Sir  /.  Graham  hoped  no  vote  fnr  the 
Civil  List  would  be  called  for  till  that 
return  was  fumisbed. 
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Mr.  Tennyson  should  oppose  any  vote 
for  the  Civil  List  till  the  House  at  large 
were  fully  informed  upon  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  to  be  framed ;  and  be  called 
on  the  Ministers  not  to  put  the  House  in 
the  situation  of  appearing  to  refuse  any- 
thing to  his  Majesty,  when,  in  fact,  they 
would  only  be  hesitating  about  coming  to 
a  ?ote  till  the  Ministers  had  given  them 
the  information  they  properly  required, 

Mr.  Maberly  urged  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  the  House  with  all  proper  in- 
formation before  the  vote  on  the  Civil 
List  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  if  the  right  hon.  Gren- 
tleman  pressed  for  a  vote  on  Friday  night, 
he  should  certainly  be  obliged  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  against  it. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday t  Nov.  II. 

MrNVTM.]  The  Duke  of  Buckiitohav,  m  Lord  Steward, 
Wd  OD  Uie  TaUe  a  Copy  of  his  M^orty'a  Reply  to  the 
Addreit  pteseiited  to  him  by  the  House  of  Loidt. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Farn ham,  a  Menage  was  sent  to  the 
Cominons,  ntpjMOag  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Oonv 
mittee  whi^  sat  last  Session,  to  Inquire  into  the  np^ 
dienqr  of  giving  Poor-laws  to  Ireland. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Slarery  in  the 
Colonies,  by  the  Earl  of  Casltsla,  flroma  Parish  In  Com- 
bcrlandi — By  the  Duke  of  Rutlaito,  from  a  Pariah  in 
Cornwall: — By  the  Earl  of  Limbrick,  tnan  eertain 
PariAes  in  the  County  and  City  of  Limerick:— By  the 
Macquis  of  CurrsiiANO,  lirom  a  Parish  in  Durham : — By 
the  Azdibishop  of  C4ifTUBURT,  £com  several  places  la 
Kent: — By  L^  Bxxlrv,  firom  Shaftesbury,  and  Parishes 
in  Essex :— By  the  Bishop  of  LoNOoif ,  from  a  Parish  in 
hk  Diocese: — By  Lord  Ardrn,  ftom  certain  Inhabitants 
of  Surrey: — By  Lord  Cawdor,  from  places  in  North 
Wales:— By  the  Marquis  of  Lamsoown,  ttam  Redruth, 
Lyme  R^,  DeviaeB,  Warminster,  Truro,  Whitby,  a 
Congregation  in  Keppd-street,  RuMell-equare,  the  Borough 
of  Montrose,  and  sundry  other  places  in  the  Shires  of 
Dorset,  Cornwall,  Wilts,  York,  and  Devon: — By  the 
Bishop  of  GLoucRsrsB,  horn  several  Parishes  in  Glovh 
eester : — By  the  Duke  of  Gloucmtrr,  from  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  By  Lord  Trynham, 
firom  Colonel  Thornton,  of  Park-lane,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Oaths  required  of  the  King  and  Queen ; 
and  of  the  Declaration  against  TraasubstantiaHoa,  whieb 
they  are  now  required  to  make  when  all  their  sul^ects  have 
been  released  Ihmi  that  obUption. 

The  Royal  Visit  to  the  City.] 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  wished  to  ask  the 
neble  Duke  opposite  (Wellington),  one  or 
two  questions  arising  out  of  the  expres- 
sions which  fell  from  the  noble  Duke  in 
the  Debate  on  Monday  evening.  The 
noble  Duke  then  stated,  that  he  took  the 
determination  of  advising  his  Majesty  not 
to  visit  the  City  on  other  grounds  and  on 
other  information,  some  of  it  anonymous, 
and  some  of  it  authenticated,  than  that  he 
had  obtained  from  the  communication  of  the 
lord  May<Mr.    He  cenaioly,  at  that  time, 


^ve  the  noble  Duke  credit  for  having^ 
inquired  and  received  good  information 
before  he  advised  his  Majesty  to  adopt  a 
course  so  calamitous  to  the  metropolis 
and  the  country,  as  to  abstain  from 
dining  on  that  occasion  with  the  citizens 
of  London,  but  he  had  since  learned  that 
the  noble  Duke  had  no  other  information 
than  that  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  that  no  inquiry  had 
taken  place.  So  little  trouble,  indeed, 
did  the  Government  give  itself  to  ascer* 
tain  the  credit  due  to  the  statement  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  that  it  is  now  reported  that 
the  person  who  carried  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  postponing  his  Majes- 
ty's visit,  was  directed  to  make  himself 
certain  that  the  communication  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  not  a  hoax  before  he 
delivered  the  letter  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances,  not  to  feel 
that  the  Government  betrayed  its  duty  to 
the  Throne  and  to  the  people,  if  it  adopt'* 
ed  its  determination  on  no  better  informa- 
tion than  that  which  the  noble  Dnke 
alluded  to ;  and  one  of  the  questions  ha 
now  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Duke  turned 
on  that  very  point.  The  first  question 
was,  whether  the  noble  Duke  possessed 
any  other  information  than  that  commu- 
nicated already  to  the  House?  The 
second  was,  whether  it  was  now  intended 
to  lay  that  additional  information  before 
their  Lordships  ?  The  third  question 
was,  did  his  Majesty's  Ministers  send  the 
letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty,  without  having  previously 
consulted  the  King  on  the  popriety  of 
the  course  which  they  adoptea  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington^  before  he 
answered  the  noble  Earl's  questions, 
took  leave  to  express  his  regret,  that  the 
measure  which  his  Majesty's  JMinisters 
felt  themselves  called  on  to  adopt  should 
be  characterized  by  any  noble  Earl  as  a 
calamity.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  determination  taken  by  the 
Government  on  that  occasion  was  now 
approved  of,  not  only  by  the  majority  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Members  of  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  by  the  infinite  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  and  the  country ! 
The  noble  Earl  had  put  to  him  three  ques- 
tions; hewould  take  leavetoanswer  the  last 
before  the  others.  The  noble  Earl  asked  if 
his  Majesty  was  consulted  before  the 
right  hoUf  Oeptlemaoy  the  Secretary  for 
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the  Home  Department,  wrote  a  letter  to 
postpone  his  Majesty's  visit  to  the  City  ? 
He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  distinctly 
stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  was  taken  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  going  to  the  dinner  before 
the  letter  was  written ;  and  he,  for  one, 
certainly  could  not  have  allowed  such  a 
letter  to  be  sent  without  his  Majesty's  per- 
mission. Another  question  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  pleased  to  ask  him  was 
this,  "  whether  his  Majesty's  Government 
relied  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  letter  as  the 
principal  reason  for  recommending  his 
Majesty  not  to  go  to  the  dinner,  or  whe- 
ther they  had  other  information  ?  "  Now 
he  stated  on  Monday  evening,  that  he  had 
received,  for  many  days  before  that  on 
which  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
written,  a  number  of  communications, 
some  anonymous,  and  some  with  signa- 
tures, conveying  information  of  intended 
disturbance,  but  he  certainly  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  them  until  he 
received  .the  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
That  letter  reached  him  on  Saturday,  and 
he  certainly  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  it 
immediately  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
felt  it  of  importance  enough  to  require 
his  immediately  entering  into  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Lord  Mayor  respecting  its 
contents;  and  on  the  following  day  his 
Majesty's  Government  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  advise  his  Majesty  to  decline 
going  to  the  dinner.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Debate  took  place 
in  that  House,  he  received  still  further  in- 
formation on  the  same  subject,  and  he 
stated  that  he  had  received  it,  at  the  time 
he  explained  to  the  House  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Government.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  asked,  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  lay  that  information 
before  the  House?  He  begged,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  decline  laying 
information  of  that  description  before 
their  Lordships.  If  Parliament  had  dis- 
approved of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government,  that  would  be  quite  another 
thing,  but  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
not  thought  proper  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
duce the  information  which  the  noble 
Earl  required.  The  noble  Earl  had 
made  some  observations  respecting  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  letter 
being  a  genuine  pne.    It  was  perfectly 


true,  that  the  gentleman  deputed  to  carry 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  directions  to  make  the 
inquiry ;  because  the  circumstances  were 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, although  he  had  had  several  com- 
munications with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the 
subject  before,  did  feel  that,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  so  much  importance,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  all  possibility  of  imposition. 
The  question  was  accordingly  asked,  and 
it  was  established  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  himself  both  written  and  signed  the 
letter.  The  noble  Earl  in  speaking  of  the 
necessity  explained  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  obtaining  military  assistance,  in  the 
event  of  tumult  and  disorder,  had  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Good  Grod !  what  necessity 
could  there  be  for  military  assistance  in  a 
city  which  possessed  40,000  constables  V 
Why,  did  not  the  noble  Earl  see  the  City 
in  a  state  of  uproar  and  confusion  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  night,  even  with 
their  40,000  constables  ?  The  noble  Earl 
was  mistaken  in  the  way  in  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility of  bloodshed.  The  use  he  made  of 
the  term  bloodshed  was  this:  He  said, 
that  if  there  was  a  riot  and  confusion  in 
the  City,  it  would  become  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  public  peace,  in  order  that 
his  Majesty  might  pass  in  safety  to  his 
Palace ;  and  that  for  such  a  purpose  he 
feared  that  blood  must  be  shed.  On  all 
these  considerations  he  felt  that  the  Mi- 
nisters were  fully  justified  in  recommend- 
ing his  Majesty  to  abstain  from  incurring 
the  hazard  of  witnessing  such  a  contest ; 
and  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  as 
much  approbation  for  sending  the  letter 
which  the  noble  Earl  condemned  as  for 
any  other  determination  ever  adopted  in 
the  course  of  their  Administration;  and 
for  his  part,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been 
one  of  those  who  recommended  his  Ma- 
jesty to  avoid  the  danger  which  his 
visit  to  the  City  might  have  produced. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  noble  Earl 
(Radnor)  had  required  further  information, 
and  the  answer  of  the  noble  Duke  left 
their  Lordships  just  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever  they  were.  The  noble  Duke 
could  affirm,  no  less  poetically  than  truly, 

^*  Gentlemen,  I  do  declare, 

I  know  no  more  than  Uie  Lord  Mayor.'' 

The  noble  Earl  had  called  the  writing  of 
the  letter  a  calamity,  and  he  (Lord  King) 
thought  that  its  effects  would  prove  it  to 
be  one.     Those  noble  and  hon,  persons 
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who  composed  the  Council  who  sat  to 
deliberate  on  the  occasion  seemed  to  him 
to  be  sadly  deficient  in  prudence  or 
common  sense,  and  indeed  far  below  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  London.  For  his 
own  part,  he  preferred  the  temperance,  the 
judgment,  and  the  discretion  evinced  by 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  to  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Minis- 
ters who  at  present  formed  the  Council  of 
his  Majesty. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  thought 
the  House  should  not  take  the  bare  asser- 
tion of  the  noble  Duke,  that  he  possessed 
further  and  better  information  with  re- 
spect to  intentions  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  as  being  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Government  in  giving  advice  to  his  Ma- 
jesty to  send  a  letter  which  was  very 
little  else  than  an  insult  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  London.  He  said,  at  once, 
that  it  was  not  the  King,  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  was  likely  to  receive  in- 
sult ;  and  what  necessity  was  there  that 
his  Grace  should  accompany  his  Majesty 
on  such  an  occasion  ?  Where,  too,  was 
the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  new  police, 
which  was  said  to  be  so  much  disliked  ? 
When  the  Lord  High  Admiral  visited  the 
City  there  was  no  disturbance.  There 
would  have  been  none  if  the  King  had 
visited  the  City,  and  if  any  was  appre- 
hended, why  could  not  the  King  be  ac- 
companied by  the  household  troops  ?  For 
what  other  purpose  was  that  force  kept 
up  ?  He  had  visited  the  City  during 
Tuesday  night,  and  walked  through  the 
crowd,  and  he  confessed  he  saw  no  dis- 
turbance or  tendency  towards  distur- 
bance, except  where  the  new  police  were 
stationed.  Of  disloyalty  to  the  Sovereign, 
at  all  events,  no  trace  was  to  be  found  at 
any  period  of  the  tumults  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  he  for  one  must 
tell  the  noble  Marquis  that  he  gave  all 
approbation  and  applause  to  what  the 
Government  had  done,  with  reference  to 
the  night  alluded  to.  The  noble  Mar- 
quis and  others  had  spoken  of  the  popula- 
rity of  the  King.  No  man  doubted  that 
the  King  was  popular,  and  that  he  deserved 
to  be  so ;  but  the  proceeding  which  the 
noble  Marquis  found  fault  with  had  no 
reference  to  his  Majesty's  popularity. 
The  real  question  was  this.  Tumult  and 
confusion  were  expected,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  em« 


bracing  an  alternative.  They  were  com- 
pelled either  to  postpone  the  visit  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  the  City,  or  allow  it  to 
take  place,  and  adopt  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  the  Sovereign  and  his  Consort 
to  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  conflict  be- 
tween their  guards  and  their  subjects. 
That  alternative  his  Majesty's  advisers 
would  not  risk,  and  he  approved  of  their 
determination.  He  had  witnessed  some 
of  these  conflicts  at  other  times,  and  he 
dreaded  the  necessity  at  anytime  of  having 
recourse  to  the  military  power.  He  was 
satisfied  that  it  ought  never  to  be  employ- 
ed until  the  last  extremity.  Every  means 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  it ;  and  when  it 
was  resorted  to,  every  friend  of  his  country 
and  humanity  must  regret  the  necessity. 

Coal  Trade.]  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
presented  a  Petition  from  Scarborough 
against  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coals. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  presented 
a  similar  Petition  from  the  lessees,  owners, 
and  others  connected  with  the  Coal  Mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne.  The  peti- 
tioners prayed  inquiry,  and  suggested  the. 
great  benefits  which  might  now  be  secured 
to  this  country  if  the  duties  were  removed. 
It  was  numerously  signed,  add  ought  to 
have  weight  with  the  Government.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  injustice  of  allowing  coals 
to  be  transmitted  by  rail-roads  free  of 
duty,  while  the  shipping  interests  were 
oppressed  with  a  heavy  impost,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  materially  injur- 
ed, the  noble  Marquis  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  tde  House  the  propriety  of 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  custom  of 
those  countries  which  had  hitherto  been 
supplied  with  coals  from  Belgium,  and 
were  now  deprived,  by  the  state  of  that 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  their  usual  supply.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  demand  from  Ireland ; .  and  although 
it  was  to  be  lamented  that  any  diminution 
of  the  Revenue  should  take  place  at  a 
time  when  the  state  of  Europe  rendered 
it  probable  that  England  would  require 
an  increase  of  her  expenditure,  still  he 
thought  the  national  benefits  would  be 
more  than  commensurate  to  the  loss. 

The  noble  Marquis  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Coal-owners  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  the  same  effect. 

liOrd  Teynham  was  in  favour  of  the  re* 
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family  got  also  a  maintenance,  this  mode 
of  paying  people,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  their  families,  encouraged  those  early 
and  improvident  marriages  which  increased 
the  burthen  of  the  poor-rates,  and  still  fur- 
ther injured  the  peasantry  themselves. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  would  be,  to  enable 
his  Majesty's  Justices  to  make  a  separate 
s  rate  for  the  employment  of  labourers,  to  be 
called  a  labour-rate,  and  out  of  which  the 
labourers  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  their  labour.  This  rate 
should  extend  over  the  whole  of  every  pa- 
rish, and  such  occupiers  of  land  as  provid- 
ed a  certain  quantity  of  employment 
should  have  what  they  paid  for  labour 
deducted  from  the  rate.  So  far  as  for  the 
employment  of  labourers.  The  other  part  of 
the  Bill  was  to  restore  the  existing  laws  ; 
and  with  that  view  he  should  propose 
to  confine  them  to  the  classes  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  originally  intended. 
This  was  the  brief  outline  of  the  Bill.  He 
would  not  detain  their  Lordships  further ; 
but  propose  that  the  Bill  should  be  printed, 
which  he  had  then  the  honour  to  lay  on 
their  Lordships'  Table.  He  should  be 
happy  to  consult  their  Lordships'  con- 
venience in  naming  a  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  requested  that 
any  noble  Lord  would  suggest  the  day 
that  would  be  most  suitable  to  their  Lord- 
ships. 

Lord  Suffleld  did  not  mean  to  enter  fully 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  then  submit- 
ted to  their  Lordships  ;  but  he  could  not 
forbear  to  make  a  few  observations.  He 
must  bear  his  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  noble  Earl  of 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  Pooc-laws  on 
the  peasantry.  If  the  noble  Earl  could 
accomplish  the  objects  he  had  at  heart, 
he  would  confer  great  advantages  on  the 
country  :  but  he  was  afraid  the  Bill  would 
not  answer  the  noble  Earl's  expectations. 
To  one  part  of  it  he  was  friendly,  to  the 
other  part  he  was  not  friendly ;  and  he 
should  not  give  it  his  support.  It  was 
certainly  the  abuses  of  the  Poor-laws 
which  had  demoralized  the  labourers,  had 
reduced  them  to  the  state  of  vagabonds, 
and  had  disqualified  them  to  raise  them- 
selves by  their  own  exertions  out  of  their 
present  abject  state.  According  to  the 
present  mode  of  administering  those  laws, 
the  labourer  who  worked  much  received 
little;  and  he  who  worked  little  received 
much.  It  was  not  possible  for  human 
JAgeouity  to  devise   any  scheme  more 


destructive  of  industry ;  it  rooted  out  all 
motives  for  labour.  Another  evil  resulting 
from  these  laws,  which  he  was  afraid  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Earl  would  not  re- 
medy, was,  that  the  wages  of  labourers 
were  very  insuflBcient.  The  Poor-laws 
had,  he  thought,  a  most  grievous  and  in- 
jurious operation  in  that  way.  But  the 
causes  of  insufficient  wages  were  various, 
and  were  not  confined  to  the  Poor-laws. 
He  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  the 
extent  of  taxation  was  the  cause  of  low 
wages.  The  lowness  of  wages  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  deficiency  of  employment,  and 
if  the  farmers  could  employ  the  labourers 
advantageously,  and  with  a  profit,  they 
would  do  so.  It  was  because  they  could 
not  make  a  profit  in  employing  them,  that 
they  did  it  not.  He  did  not  thmk  that  evil 
would  be  removed  by  lessening  taxation, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  think  that  taxa- 
tion was  the  cause  of  want  of  employment. 
The  great  evil  was  a  superabundance  of 
labourers  above  the  demand  for  labour. 
Many  inquiries  had  been  made  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress  of  the  labourers,  and 
a  committee  to  inquire  was  proposed  last 
year,  to  which  he  should  probably  have 
been  opposed,  for,  in  fact,  he  did  not  think 
these  causes  were  involved  in  any  mystery. 
The  subject  that  needed  inquiry  was  not  the 
causes  of  the  distress,  but  the  remedy  for 
the  evil.  If  any  inquiries  were  now  to  be 
instituted,  he  would  recommend  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  ioto  the  means  of  providing  a 
remedy  for  the  want  of  employment.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  however,  to 
originate  measures  of  relief,  and  not  leave 
that  to  individuals.  He  had  reason  to 
find  fault  with  the  Ministers  for  not  taking 
the  lead  in  such  matters ;  they  preferred 
waiting  for  circumstances.  He  admired 
the  noble  Duke's  military  character,  the 
great  merit  of  which  was,  he  understood, 
waiting  for  the  enemy,  and  he  was  now 
afraid  that  the  principle  which  was  admir- 
able for  the  field  was  carried  by  the  noble 
Duke's  colleagues  into  the  Cabmet,  where 
it  was  utterly  inexpedient.  The  great 
destitution  of  the  people,  and  their  want 
of  occupation,  must  be  remedied  by  going 
a  step  beyond  the  Poor-laws.  Their  Lord- 
ships must  take  some  means  to  meet  this 
evil,  which  was  of  a  tremendous  character. 
The  difficulty  was,  for  Parliament  to  find 
measures  for  giving  employment  to  the 
labourers.  The  Poor-laws  would  not 
afibrd  that.  There  was  one  mode,  however, 
of  getting  rid  of  a  superabundance  of  !«• 
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bourers,  which  he  thought  might  be  ad- 
vantageously acted  on.  We  had  posses- 
sions abroad,  and  there  were  other  countries 
which  needed  people,  and  he  believed  that 
a  small  portion  of  the  annual  sum  paid 
for  the  Poor-rates  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  employment  for  the  labourers  if 
they  were  directed  to  colonise  Waste  lands. 
The  scheme  of  colonization  was  that  which 
he  approved  of,  and  which  he  would  re- 
commend. He  had  formerly  been  one  of 
several  gentlemen  who  had  proposed  to 
colonise  Southern  Africa  to  a  great  extent, 
and  they  meant  to  raise  300,000/.  for  this 
purpose.  The  Government,  however,  had 
been  afraid  of  the  extent  of  their  scheme, 
and  took  the  plan  into  its  own  hands ;  but 
it  failed,  from  limiting  the  outlay  to  the 
sum  of  50,000/.  The  labourers  might  be 
employed  in  cultivating  the  waste  lands  of 
this  country,  or  in  colonization.  A  small 
portion  of  the  poor-rates,  so  employed, 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  He 
believed,  too,  that  the  plan  of  giving  a 
small  portion  of  land  to  each  cottager 
would  be  very  beneficial.  He  knew  one 
parish  where  this  had  been  practised  for 
thirty-six  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
Poor-rates  had  only  risen  4d.  an  acre,  they 
beingatthe  beginning  of  that  period  2s.  6d. 
per  acre,  and  now  only  2^.  lOd.,  while  in 
other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Poor-rates  were  10s.  and  lis.  an  acre.  In 
the  parish  he  had  alluded  to,  however,  the 
population  had  been  much  increased,  both 
by  fair  means  and  foul — such  as  perjury,  to 
procure  a  settlement  in  the  parish,  &c.,  to 
which  the  peasantry,  unfortunately,  were 
too  much  accustomed.  He  would  not 
then  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but 
when  it  was  printed  he  would  give  to 
those  details  the  most  patient  investigation. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  differed  from 
the  noble  Lord,  in  thinking  that  the  Poor- 
laws  were  of  themselves  good,  but  that  the 
administration  of  them  had  been  perverted. 
He  thought  the  subject  required  investiga- 
tion, and  it  was  his  intention  to  give  no- 
tice of  a  Motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Poor-laws,  after  the  recess.  That, 
he  thought,  was  necessary.  If  they  did 
not  find  employment  for  the  labourers,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  the  de- 
moralization of  the  people.  He  could  not 
agree,  however,  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
want  of  employment  arose  from  over-popu- 
lation. He  could  not  agree  to  any  plan 
for  transporting  the  agricultural  labourers, 
whom,  notwitfastandiDg  their  demoraliza- 


tion, he  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  our  population. 

Lord  Stiffield  explained,  that  he  did  not 
attribute  the  evils  of  want  of  employment 
to  the  Poor-laws  themselves,  but  to  the 
maladministration  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  remembered,  that  when 
they  were  passed,  the  Justices  had  the 
power  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages. 

Lord  Teynham  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations,  because  he  had  long  studied 
the  Poor-laws,  and  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  them  as  any  man  in  England.  He 
contended  that  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  was 
a  most  benevolent  and  wise  law,  intended, 
like  all  her  laws,  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  her  people.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  taxation  had  had  no  influence  on  the 
Poor-laws  :  he  thought  quite  differently. 
It  was  since  the  American  war,  when  tax- 
ation bad  increased  so  much,  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
deteriorated,  and  he  conceived  that  deteri- 
oration had  been  mainly  caused  by  two 
measures  of  finance.  These  two  measures 
were,  the  duties  on  hops  and  the  duties  on 
malt,  which  had  prevented  the  poor  man 
from  brewing  his  own  beer,  and  driven  him 
from  his  cottage.  When  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  brewer  he  had  ceased  also  to  be 
a  baker,  and  then  had  to  go  to  the  shop 
and  the  ale-house  for  all  his  food  and 
drink.  He  had  heard  that  the  farmers 
around  Battle,  and  that  the  farmers  in 
several  parts  of  Kent,  had  agreed  to  give 
4heir  labourers  15s.  a  week.  They  had 
met  and  resolved  to  do  this  in  consequence 
of  intimidation.  He  doubted  the  efficacy 
of  the  noble  Earl's  Bill,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  Government  to  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Poor-laws.  It  was  a  cruel  thing 
that  the  property  in  land  was  so  excessively 
burthened  ;  and  he  would  also  recommend 
that  the  Government  should  tax  funded 
property  to  support  the  poor.  He  was,  on 
the  whole,  glad  to  see  their  Lordships  dis- 
posed to  take  the  Poor-laws  into  consider- 
ation, as  he  was  sure  that,  unless  that  were 
done,  the  agricultural  districts  would  be 
ruined. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  not  to 
discuss  the  Bill  of  his  nobl6  friend,  because 
he  had  not  yet  heard  it  read,  but  to  deny 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  taken  his  seat.  The  noble  Lord  was 
not  authorised  to  make  that  statement,  as 
he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  prove  it. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  fanners  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  might  have  agreed  to 
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raise  the  wages  of  their  labourers,  but  he 
denied  that  they  had  done  so  from  the 
motive  of  intimidation.  The  farmers  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  were  not  accessible  to 
such  motives,  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  them  credit  for  nobler 
motives.  He  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  contradicting  that  assertion,^  anc)  he 
would  not  discuss  the  Bill  of  his  noble 
friend.  He  differed  entirely  from  the  noble 
Lord  in  thinking  that  the  Government 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-laws,  for  they 
were  the  last  things  he  wished  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  management  of  into  its 
own  hands.  In  his  opinion,  an  inquiry  into 
the  Poor-laws,  and  their  administration, 
would  be  much  better  conducted  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
than  by  a  Government  Commission.  The 
noble  Marquis  (Salisbury)  had  said,  that 
he  intended,  after  the  recess,  to  introduce  a 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  but 
he  hoped  the  noble  Marquis  would  find 
it  convenient  and  proper  to  bring  it  for- 
ward sooner.  A  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord 
Suffield)  had  remarked,  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  the 
low  rate  of  wages,  was  plain  enough ;  that 
it  was  the  superabundance  of  labour,  com- 
pared with  the  demand  for  it.  But  then 
there  were  many  who  differed  about  the 
causes,  and  it  was  necessary  that  others 
besides  the  Ministers,  and  persons  whose 
residence  was  chiefly  in  town,  should  be 
examined.  What  did  the  Ministers  and 
those  who  resided  chiefly  in  London, 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  and  such  other 
places,  know  about  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-laws?  It  was  necessary  to  have 
inquiry  made  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  Government  to  the  subject,  and  to  en- 
lighten those  who  did  not  understand  it. 
He  did  not  agree  with  those  who  might 
think  that  the  repeal  of  taxes  would  have 
little  effect  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that 
it  was  particularly  requisite  to  reduce 
materially  the  tax  on  hops,  because  that 
was  an  article  in  which  there  was  no  reason 
to  dread  a  competition  ;  but  he  should  be 
very  glad  of  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  malt,  and  on  other  articles,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  a  reduction  might  be 
made  without  loss  to  the  revenue,  as  the 
consumption  would  be  increased.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  consider 
whether  something  might  not  be  done  in 
the  way  of  repealing,  reducing,  or  equaliz- 
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ing  taxes.  He  thought  it  right  to  throw 
out  these  few  words,  but  he  should  hardly 
have  risen^  had  it  not  been  to  repel  the 
attack  on  the  yeomanry  of  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Sussex. 

Lord  Teynham  took  all  that  the  nfoble 
Duke  had  said  in  good  part,  as  he  was 
sure  that  the  noble  Duke  could  never 
mean  to  say  anything  that  was  not  par- 
liamentary. But  still  he  must  persist  in 
the  opinion  which  he  had  given — which 
was,  that  the  yeomanry  of  those  counties 
had  raised  their  wages,  not  out  of  choice, 
but  compulsion.  He  had  received  a  letter 
to  that  effect  from  a  most  respectable  in- 
dividual, well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the 
farmers  had  been  forced  to  promise  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  although  they  could  not 
pay  it,  and  he  was  ready  to  produce  that 
individual  at  the  Bar  if  required  to  do  so. 

Lord  Stourton  thought  the  question  one 
of  deep  concern  to  the  country,  and  any 
suggestion,  coming  from  any  quarter,  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  would  not  fail  to  interest  the 
feelings,  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  their 
Lordships.  He  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  distress  was  not  universally 
prevalent.  He  could  say,  at  least,  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  quarter  where  he 
resided  were  in  as  good  circumstances  as 
they  had  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Having  himself  a  good  deal  of  land  in  his 
own  hands,  he  had  laid  his  books  before 
him,  and  compared  the  remuneration  which 
the  labourers  received,  and  the  prices 
which  they  paid  for  provisions ;  and  he 
could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  at  no 
time  for  these  last  thirty  years  were  they 
in  better  circumstances.  He  mentioned 
this  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Poor-laws 
themselves  were  not  the  cause  of  the  evils : 
even  the  abuse  of  the  Poor-laws  in  the 
administration  of  them  was  rather  symp- 
tomatic of  the  evil,  than  its  cause.  The 
real  cause  of  the  evil  lay  deeper ;  and  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  near  him 
(Suffield)who  found  it  in  the  superabund- 
ance of  labour  above  the  demand — in  other 
words,  the  surplus  of  unemployed  labourers. 
That  prevailed  to  a  most  lamentable  extent 
in  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland  it  spread  into 
this  country.  If,  then,  they  intended  to 
apply  an  effectual  remedy,  they  must  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Unless  they  did 
this,  they  did  nothing ;  for  the  noxious 
weed  of  poverty  would  burst  through  every 
regulation  of  a  different  description.    The 
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labourers  must  be  in  a  comfortable  condi- 
tion all  over  the  empire,  otherwise  they 
could  not  very  long  remain  in  comfort  in 
any  particular  quarter.  Suppose  you 
could  place  Poland  where  Ireland  was 
now,  and  could  pour  the  com  into  this 
country,  still  the  steam  bridge  across  the 
Irish  Channel  would  afford  access  to  this 
country  of  immense  numbers  of  unemployed 
labourers,  and  it  would  be  impossible  by 
any  regulations  to  keep  them  back  ;  for 
you  could  not  pass  a  Non-intercourse  Act 
between  the  different  quarters  of  the  same 
empire.  He  was  sorry  to  have  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  at  so  much  length.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  whether  the  Poor- 
laws  ought  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Ireland  to  be  able  to  give 
a  confident  opinion  on  the  question.  But 
he  was  rather  disposed  to  think  that  these 
laws  might  be  partially  introduced  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  was,  by  confining  the  parochial 
relief  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  He 
appealed  to  the  Government,  whether 
some  means  might  not  be  adopted  to  prO'- 
vide  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ireland — 
especially  as  the  Government  itself  would 
derive  great  advantage  from  it  in  the  way 
of  taxation.  There  was,  as  he  understood, 
a  great  deal  of  land  in  Ireland  that  might 
be  reclaimed  from  rivers,  &c.,  and  the 
operation  would  afford  employment  to 
multitudes  of  labourers,  who  might  be 
located  and  colonized  on  the  lands  when 
reclaimed.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
middle-men  were  in  the  habit  of  letting 
to  the  peasants  the  borders  of  bogs ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  must  have  land,  or  they 
could  have  nothing,  for  they  could  not  get 
employment.  From  this  state  of  things  men- 
dicity rose  of  necessity,  and  forced  the  la- 
bourers over  to  this  country ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  hope  to  check  them,  for  the  steam 
would  burst  all  barriers.  He  hoped  he  had 
not  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  oc- 
casion unpleasant  feeling  in  any  quarter. 
He  felt  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  noble 
Duke  for  bringing  forward  the  great  mea- 
sure of  1829,  and  he  had  expected  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  best  effects  on 
the  industry  of  Ireland,  by  attracting 
British  capital  to  that  country,  and  he  had 
only  to  lament  that  the  agitation  which 
hacl  been  raised  lately  in  that  country  had 
in  some  degree  disappointed  his  hopes,  and 
deprived  Ireland  of  many  of  the  advantages 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  derived  from 


that  wise  and  healing  measure.  But  after 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  the  latter  country 
had,  in  the  same  manner,  been  for  some 
time  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  that  Unioa 
by  the  discords  of  parties.  When  the 
psurty  dissensions  had  ceased,  which,  for  a 
time  deprived  Scotland  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fiuence  of  that  measure,  it  derived  from  it 
the  greatest  advantages.  So  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  benefits  of  whicn  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  party  dissensions,  would  come^ 
he  hoped,  to  be  mutually  beneficial.  He 
hoped,  indeed,  that  the  time  was  not  far  off 
when  the  measure  would  attain  its  full 
manhood — when  the  obstacles  Would  be 
thrown  down,  and  Ireland  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  the  Union.  These  dissensions 
and  agitations  acted  at  present  in  Ireland 
like  the  virus  of  typhus  fever,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  political,  like  the  natural  Yims, 
would  be  expelled  by  plenty  of  food  and 
raiment. 

Lord  Carbery  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Union  would  lead  to  a  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  and  that  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  both.  The  salvation  of 
both  depended  on  their  remaining  united. 
He  agreed  that  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
had  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  invest- 
ing of  British  capital  in  that  country; 
for  that  required  tranquillity,  and  could 
not  be  established  in  the  midst  of  the 
agitation,  which  was  now  unhappily  raised 
by  men  who  had  other  objects  in  view  than 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  He  himself 
knew  instances  in  which  preparations  bad 
been  made,  immediately  after  passing 
the  Relief  Bill  for  investing  capital  in 
Ireland,  and  these  preparations  had  been 
suspended  in  consequence  of  these  agi- 
tations. 

Viscount  Gort  was  also  opposed  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  two 
countries.  No  man  had  more  ardently 
opposed  the  Union  at  the  time  it  was  first 
brought  forward,  than  he  had,  but  he  did 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  say  whether 
if  he  were  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances again,  he  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  As  matters  now  stood, 
however,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  attended 
with  the  destruction  of  both  countries. 
The  scenes  at  Clare  and  Waterford  had 
shown  what  kind  of  legislators  Ireland 
would  have,  if  the  Union  were  dissolved. 
When  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Hoaae  of 
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Commons  put  the  question,  that  the 
Union  Bill  should  pass,  there  were  some 
in  the  House,  and  those  of  considerable 
legal  learning,  who  gave  their  opinion 
that  the  measure  might  be  resisted  by 
force.  He  at  that  time  had  the  command 
of  a  military  body ;  and  he  then  stated, 
that  as  the  measure  had  been  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  House,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  adoped  by  the  whole  Parliament, 
he  would  submit  to  it,  and  would  defend 
it  with  all  his  power,  as  he  would  have 
defended  a  measure  of  which  he  should 
have  fully  approved.  He  stated  this,  in 
order  to  show  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency on  his  part  in  now  decidedly 
opposing  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  was  desirous  of 
explaining,  as  this  point  seemed  misunder- 
stood, that  his  Bill  applied  only  to  those 
parishes  where  there  were  able-bodied, 
unemployed  labourers,  and  not  to  any 
others.  He  was  persuaded,  that  the  yeo- 
manry neither  of  Kent  nor  Sussex  to  whom 
allusion  had  been  made,  had  done  any- 
thing improper. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  assured  the 
noble  Lords  who  pressed  this  matter  upon 
the  attention  of  Government,  that  the 
Government  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  subject.  The  real  truth  was,  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws  was  so 
various  in  different  places,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  out  where  the  evil  lay,  or 
to  prepare  any  one  measure  which  would 
apply  to  all,  for  what  would  answer  in 
one  place  would  not  answer  in  another. 
A  noble  Duke  had  said,  that  the  Minis- 
ters knew  nothing  about  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-laws ;  and  it  was  true  that  they 
could  not  well  know  how  they  were  ad- 
ministered in  every  parish,  when  the 
modes  of  administration  were  so  exceed- 
ingly various.  But  the  variety  of  these 
modes  proved  how  very  difficult  it  must 
be  to  find  out  a  general  remedy.  He 
agreed  in  what  had  been  stated  respecting 
the  consequences  of  the  resort  of  the  su- 
perabundant unemployed  Irish  to  this 
country ;  but  there  again  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  remedy.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Suffield)  had  himself  sug- 
gested two  remedies,  or  plans,  which  he 
thought  would  be  attended  with  advant- 
age in  Norfolk  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
what  would  be  a  beneficial  plan  in  Nor- 
folk would  answer  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
The  Government,  however,  felt  every  dis- 
position to  do  all  that  lay  in  its  power  to 


remedy  the  evils  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  complaint. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  glad  to 
find  it  now  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  his 
motion  of  last  year  was  not  a  factious 
one. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  felt  himself 
bound  to  say,  that  he  had  heard  from  a 
person  of  considerable  influence  in  the 
Government,  that  if  the  noble  Duke's 
Motion  had  been  confined  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Poor-laws,  he  would 
not  have  opposed  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richnond:  Then  the 
Government  ought  to  have  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  latter  part  should  be 
left  out. 

The  Bill  read  a  first  time,  to  be  printed, 
and  read  a  second  time,  on  Tuesday  weak. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
nursddy,  Nov.  11. 

Mnitnrn.]  Return  ordered.  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr. 
BBRif  AL,  of  the  Cklnn  of  Britleh  mlijeeti  on  Fnbee  in 
1793,  which  have  been  satisfied,  and  Aoooimls  qsoneelsd 
therewith : — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  WAiraauiip 
of  the  daily  Employ  and  Serrloe  of  the  iereral  Shipt  or 
Vevela  undermentioned,  belonging  to,  or  amplofed  by  hie 
Mi^esty's  Ordnance,  from  the  SOCh  day  of  July*  1SS0»  to 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1830,  inclusive  i  vie  the  Eben- 
eser  of  Woolwich,  Chatham  of  Purfleet,  Fanny  <3i  Wool- 
wich, Harmony  of  Chatham,  Wellington  of  Upnor,  and 
Ligonier  of  same.  Also,  an  Address  for  Copy  of  the 
Record  of  Conviction  of  William  Edwards,  at  the  Rodiester 
Sessione,  18S4,  who  waa  ftmnd  guilty  of  Smuggling,  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  service  on  board  the  Prince  Rcgenti 
also,  a  Report  of  whether  he  served  such  timet  and  if 
not,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  he  left;  and 
whether  he  has  since  served  out  the  said  time,  or  reoeived, 
and  from  whom,  and  when,  a  remission  of  the  remainder, 
or  any  part  of  his  sentence. 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Slanky,  a  Bill  for  the  better  rating 
Tenements  under  a  certain  annual  value,  ordend  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Slaney,  Lord  Viscount  Althorp,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,  and  was  brought  in  accordingly. 
On  the   Motion  of  Idr.  Bniaoon,  the  SetUemtnt  of  the 

Poor  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
Petitions  presented.    By  Mr.  H.  Davis,  from  a  Parish  in 
Bristol,  for  a  Repial  of  the  Houie  and  Window  Tax.    By 

Mr.  WnioRTBOif ,  from  Kingston-ttpon-HuU,  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Coast  Duty  on  Coala.  By  Sir  R.  BAnaoff*  Ikom 
certain  Cotton  Weavers  in  the  County  of  Down,  for 
means  to  Emigrate  to  the  Colonies.    For  the  abolition  of 

Colonial  Slavery,  from  Durham,  by  Mr.  A.  Taylob  : — 

By  Mr.  LrrrLRON,  seventy  from  Stafibrdshirei — By  Sir 

H.  BuNBUBT,  twelve  from  Suflblk  i^By  Mr.  Evans, 

iixty-four  from  Leioeslerz^By  Sir  C.  Lbmom,  two  from 

Penryn:— By  Mr.  Stkwart,  from  Derby  t— By  Sir  W. 

iNorLBv,  150  from  the  County  of  Lincoln  •  —By  Mr. 

Russbll,  sixteen  from  the  County  of  Di><^ 

Bbll,  four  from  Northumberland: 

flrom  Melboum,  in  Derljyshire: — B' 

Southampton,  and  one  from  Jersey 

lbtt,  forty-three  from  Durham  a 

forty  from  Norwidi: — By  Sir  T.  / 

Devon :— By  Lord  Norrkys,  frc 

shire:— By  Sir  C.  Ttrkll,  tw 

Mr.  D.  Stkks,  from  Hull  and 

Mr.  O'CoNNKLL,  frmn  Hunoole 

Caltbbt,  three  from  Parishes 

RfCKFORD,  from  a  Parish  in  B 
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MoRPirn,  254  ftom  various  parts  of  Yorkshire  :~By  I 
Mr.  Bbthxl,  twenty-nine,  fit>in  various  parts  of  the  same 
County: — By  Mr.  Wcsterk,  twenty  ftom  Parishes  in 
Essex: — By  Colonel  Ttrkll,  two  from  the  same  County: 
— By  Mr.  Btno,  ftom  Kingsland,  and  nine  other  places 
in  Middlesex :— By  Sir  J.  Graham,  firom  Codicrmouth, 
and  another  place  in  Cumberland :— By  Mr. Spring  Ricx, 
fhnn  Parishes  in  Limerick :— By  Mr.  Dickinsok,  fkom 
the  Ardideaoon  and  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Wells  :--By  Mr.  Calcrapt,  two  firom  Wareham  and  the 
neighbourhood:— By  Mr.  Stanlkt,  firom  Preston:— By 
Mr.  Browni^ow,  firom  Smeddeyhaugh,  Scotland: — By 
Lord  SANDoif,  firom  the  Inhabitants  of  Sandon :— By  Mr. 
Rtokr,  from  Randwick : — By  Lord  Achkson,  ftom  Gil- 
liogham,  Herringham,  and  five  other  Parishes.  By  Mr. 
(yCoM  MKLL,  ftom  the  Hatten  and  Feltmakers  of  Carlow, 
complaining  of  DistreM*  and  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union  t  and  a  similar  Petition  firom  Persons 
resident  in  London.  By  the  same  hon.  Member,  from 
John  Mahene^  of  Dundalk,  complaining  of  the  Magistrates 
of  that  place.  By  Mr.  Wilks,  from  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senting BAinisters  of  Dorsetshire,  holding  their  annual 
conference  at  Shaftesbury,  praying  for  Jewish  Emancipa- 
tion. By  Mr.  Hdmk,  fix)m  the  Masons  of  Lanark,  pray- 
ing for  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  By  Mr.  Drnibon,  ftom 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  complaining  of  thc< 
Expeue  oi  the  Metropolitan  Police. 


Agricultural  Distress  —  Taxa- 
tion .]  Mr,  Hodges  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Mayor,  Jurats  and  Commonalty,  house- 
holders, and  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
hundred  of  Tenterden,  Kent  praying  for 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  A  more  im- 
portant petition  he  observed,  had  not  been 
presented  for  some  time  to  the  House. 
He  said  this  in  consideration  of  the  place 
from  whence  it  came — a  part  of  the  county 
of  Kent,  which  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  very  unpleasant  transactions,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  feelings  which  had 
dictated  it,  the  almost  desperate  situation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  having  called  forth  the  petition. 
With  the  leave  of  the  House  he  would 
read  it,  which  the  hon.  Member  did  as 
follows : 

"That  the  agricultural  interest  has  for  many 
years  past  been  in  so  depressed  a  condition, 
tliat  farmers  have  not  been  enabled  to  afford 
to  pay  their  labourers  at  the  usual  rate  of 
remuneration  for  their  work,  and  that  there- 
by many  industrious  labouring  men  have  be- 
come burthens  to  their  parishes,  and  in 
many  places  been  reduced  to  privation  and 
distress.  That  your  petitioners  are  desirous 
of  calling  the  attention  of  your  honourable 
House  to  the  subject,  that  the  distress  is 
daily  increasing ;  and  they,  therefore,  most 
humbly  intreat  your  honourable  House  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  agricultural  distress.  Your  peti- 
tioners further  take  leave  respectfully  to 
suggest,  that  the  great  burthen  on  land- 
holders may,  in  some  measure,  be  removed, 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  tithes.  Your  peti- 
tioners further  entreat,  your  earnest  en- 
deavours towards  effecting  a  reform  in  the 


Members  of  your  honourable  Kotae,  alio 
a  reduction  of  the  taxes.  That  your  pe- 
titioners are  impressed  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  sacrifice  which  bis  most  gracious 
Majesty  has  recently  made  to  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  his  people — an  example  which 
your  petitioners  consider  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  That  your  petitioners  beg  to 
assure  your  honourable  House  of  their 
loyalty  to  his  Majesty  and  his  most  gracious 
Consort." 

This  was  the  prayer  of  a  Corporation 
that  he  had  known  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  to  have  been  distinguished  by  almost 
invariable  professions  and  principles  of 
attachment  to  what  were  called  Ministerial 
principles.  He  was  convinced,  that  a  very 
few  years  ago  this  petition  would  not  have 
received  one  of  the  numerous  signatures 
which  were  now  attached  to  it.  He  re- 
membered that  town  when  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  in  the 
whole  county,  and  at  present  it  was  involv- 
ed in  the  deepest  distress.  He  stated  the 
plain  fact  which,  he  trusted,  would  be 
credited  on  his  assertion.  At  the  head  of 
this  petition  was  the  signature  of  a  person 
whose  loyalty  had  never  been  exceeded, 
even  by  that  of  any  hon.  Member  of  that 
House ;  but  he,  in  common  with  all  his 
neighbours,  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  and  of 
something  being  done  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress, that  he  had  willingly  signed  the 
petition.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  the 
distress  complained  of  in  the  petition  ex- 
isted everywhere.  The  impression  in  this 
district  on  the  mind  of  the  landholder  was, 
that  having  heavy  poor-rates  to  pay,  and 
heavy  taxes  of  one  sort  or  another,  he 
could  not  pay  his  workmen  as  he  otherwise 
would.  That  was  the  situation  of  the 
people  about  the  place  from  whence  this 
petition  came.  He  had  lived  in  Kent  for 
some  time,  and  he  knew  that  the  distress 
in  that  county  at  present  was  not  exceed- 
ed in  any  part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
labourer  might  be  receiving  in  some  cases 
12s.  a  week  for  his  work,  he  was  in  a  very 
different  situation  from  that  in  which  he  had 
known  him  to  be.  He  recollected  him  in 
a  state  of  perfect  independence,  when  an 
able-bodied  man  who  was  willing  to  work, 
never  wanted  employment ;  and  when  he 
was  able  to  live  comfortably  without  ask- 
ing relief  from  anybody.  How  was  it 
now  ?  A  man  wiUi  12s.  a  week  at  the 
very  utmost,  and  a  wife  and  family  to  sup- 
port, must  come  upon  the  parish.  It  was 
quite  clear,  unless  some  reduction  in  tax- 
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ation  took  place,  some  relief  was  afforded, 
comfort  and  tranquillity  could  never  be 
restored ;  and  agriculture  could  never  re- 
turn to  its  former  state.  He  would  not 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  whe- 
ther he  really  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  distress,  and  in  its  gradual  increase ; 
he  was  perfectly  sure  that  every  man  of 
common  understanding  was  aware  of  that 
fact.  For  fifteen  years  he  would  venture 
to  say,  the  country  had  been  gradually 
getting  into  a  worse  condition,  and  it 
was  now  reduced  to  sqch  a  state,  that 
unless  measures  of  the  most  prompt  and 
effectual  description  were  resorted  to,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  foretell  the 
consequences.  If  a  very  great  retrench- 
ment were  not  made,  and  very  shortly,  the 
tranquillity  of  England  would  be  put  to, 
hazard.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
looked  forward  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  the  plan  of  Ministers,  for  he  was 
quite  certain  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  be  compromised  for  many 
years  if  large  retrenchment  and  large 
reform  were  not  conceded  to  the  people. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Case  of  Dr.  Phillpotts.]  Lord 
Belgrave  said : — I  have  been  requested  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Chester  to  make  a 
communication  of  some  importance  to  the 
House.  In  doing  so,  I  think  it  right  to 
state,  that  I  have  no  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  reverend  personage;  but  from 
what  I  know  of  his  character,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  due  to  him  to  accede  to  his 
request.  The  rev.  gentleman  says,  in  a 
letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  me,  that 
he  should  esteem  it  a  very  great  favour  if 
I  woujd  state  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  evening,  that  he  earnestly  requests 
hoD.  Members  will  suspend  their  judg- 
ments upon  the  question  which  is  to  be 
brought  forward  about  him  on  the  18th, 
until  they  have  heard  those  statements 
which  he  ventures  to  hope  will  be  found 
satisfactory  to  the  House.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  trusts  that  those  ex  parte  allega- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  elsewhere,  and  to  which  it  must 
be  evident  that  he  cannot  reply,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  bias  the  judgments  of  those 
who  have  to  pronounce  upon  the  case. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  upon  the  House  to  do  this, — 
namely,  to  suspend  their  judgments. 
This  18  all  I  ask  of  the  House,  for  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 

VOL.  I. 


and  shall  certainly  exercise  my  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  it,  when  the  statements 
to  which  the  reverend  gentleman  refers 
shall  be  brought  forward. 

Subletting  Act.]  Mr.  O'Connell 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal 
the  Statute  7  George  4th,  cap.  29, 
commonly  called  the  Subletting  Act. 
He  pursued  this  course  because  he  was 
convinced  that,  if  there  were  anything 
objectionable  in  the  Act — and  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  was — 
it  would  be  better  to  bring  in  a  new 
Statute  at  once,  than  to  attempt  to  patch 
up  the  old  one.  This  Statute  was  the 
law  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  the  law  in 
England,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  have  a  case  made  out  why  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  should  be  different  in 
the  two  countries.  This  Act  had  two 
objects  in  view,  and  it  might  be,  for 
convenience — nay,  it  ought  to  be,  for 
convenience, — divided  into  two  Statutes. 
The  first  part  of  the  Act  related  to  existing 
leases  and  contracts  ;  the  second,  to  leases 
and  contracts  to  be  hereafter  made.  The 
first  part  of  the  Act  altered  the  nature  of 
contracts  then  subsisting,  by  giving  a 
literal  meaning  to  the  words  of  contracts ; 
whereas  a  legal  meaning,  which  was  a 
different  meaning,  attached  to  those  words 
before.  This  was  an  unjust,  because  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  strike  out  of  contracts  a  qualification 
which  was  advantageous  to  the  tenants. 
He  knew  that  some  Gentlemen  had  said 
that  they  liked  the  principle  of  this  Act, 
though  they  objected  to  the  details  of  it. 
Could  any  one  say,  that  he  liked  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  part  of  the  Act— -the  dishonest 
principle  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  which 
violated  existing  engagements  ?  The  second 
part  of  the  Statute,  he  admitted,  was  purely 
prospective,  and  that  was  a  legitimate  mode 
of  legislating,  which  the  other  was  not. 
This  part  of  the  Act  prohibited  the  sub- 
letting of  lands  in  Ireland,  except  in  three 
cases.  The  excepted  cases,  were,  first, 
lands  held  on  leases  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever ;  secondly,  lands  held  on  a  terra  of 
ninety-nine  year^ ;  thirdly,  all  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Church.  With  these  three 
exceptions,  the  Act  operated  universally. 
Why,  he  should  like  to  know,  was  the 
law  to  interfere  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  ?  Why  not  allow  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  to  make  what  contracts 
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they  pleased  between  themselves?  This 
Act  had  taken  away  the  freedom  of  the 
only  trade  they  had  in  Ireland, — namely, 
the  trade  in  land.  He  might  be  told,  that 
the  Act  did  not  do  this  in  words.  He 
admitted  this,  but  such  was,  in  fact,  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  It  said,  that  the 
landlord  should  no  longer  distrain  upon 
the  under-tenant,  and  of  course  no  land- 
lord would  consent  to  lose  the  remedy  of 
distraining  upon  the  occupied  land.  The 
question,  after  all,  came  to  this — ought 
the  law  to  interfere  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ?  He  thought  not.  But  it  was 
said  that  this  law  was  good,  because  it 
would  enable  land-owners  to  clear  their 
estates.  This  was  the  argument  of  heart- 
less and  unfeeling  men,  who  thought  it 
better  to  support  upon  an  estate  a  great 
many  beasts,  and  very  few  human  beings, 
than  a  large  population.  However,  let  it 
be  understood,  that  in  applying  for  the 
repeal  of  this  Act,  he  did  not  propose  to 
take  away  from  the  landlord  the  right  of 
clearing  his  estate.  That  right  would 
remain  with  the  landlord  still,  who  could 
exercise  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  in  its 
fullest  extent ;  only  it  was  not,  he  con- 
tended, the  part  of  a  considerate  and 
humane  Government  to  make  itself  the 
auxiliary  of  the  landlord,  to  compel  him 
to  clear  his  estate,  and  thus  to  take  away 
from  the  landlord  the  reproach  of  inhu- 
manity and  hard-heartedness.  He  was 
free  to  confess,  that  he  did  not  believe  this 
Act  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  Government. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  originating  in  some 
political  left-handed  intrigue  of  heartless 
men.  From  the  period  of  the  Union  until 
the  present,  all  the  Statutes  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  had  had  for  their  object 
the  oppression  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
giving  advantages  to  the  landlord.  The 
Statutes  which  enabled  the  landlord  to 
distrain  growing  crops,  and  which  conferred 
upon  him  the  power  of  ejecting  a  tenant 
at  an  extremely  small  expense,  were  of  this 
description,  and  had  been  among  the  main 
causes  of  the  evils  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and 
consequently,  of  the  disturbances  which  had 
unfortunately  taken  place  in  that  country. 
The  Statutes  first  enabled  the  landlord 
to  ruin  his  tenant,  and  then  to  turn  him 
out  cheaply.  He  might  be  told,  that  this 
Act  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
large  farms,  and  then  there  might  be  re- 
peated to  him  long  dissertations  upon  the 
beneficial  effects  of  large  farms.  If  to 
cause  uaiversal  mendicity  among  the  pea- 


santry was  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect, 
then,  indeed,  there  would  be  some  truth 
in  these  dissertations,  and  some  senie  in 
the  pages  of  evidence  which  unfeeling 
men  had  given  in  favour  of  cultivating 
sheep  and  cattle  instead  of  human  beings. 
While  he  was  upon  this  subject,  let  him 
mention  an  act  which  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  record.  So  great 
had  been  the  increase  of  beggars,  that  the 
Mendicity  Association  of  Dublin  must 
have  closed  its  doors  if  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  had  not  presented  it  with 
a  donation  of  1 ,000/.  He  meant  a  dona- 
tion not  out  of  the  public  money,  but  out 
of  his  Grace's  private  purse.  He  could 
state  further,  that  after  that  sum  of  1 ,000/. 
was  exhausted,  the  Association  had  been 
kept  going  by  the  private  contributiona  of 
a  member  of  his  Grace's  family — a  female, 
whose  name  he  would  not,  of  course, 
mention.  He  knew  these  facts  to  be  as  he 
had  stated  them.  But  to  return  to  this 
Statute,  of  which,  he  repeated,  the  efiect 
had  been,  to  increase  mendicity  to  an 
alarming  extent,  it  was  a  political  economy 
measure,  not  a  Government  Act.  Its 
professed  object  was,  to  create  large  farms, 
and  this,  the  political  economist  said,  was 
a  great  good.  He  would  meet  these  Gren- 
tlemen  upon  the  fact — the  Act  had  not 
created  large  farms.  It  prevented  labourers 
being  employed,  for  if  the  landlord  ^ve 
the  labourer  a  holding,  the  labourer  might 
keep  it.  Unless,  therefore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lands  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  no  large  farms  could 
exist,  because  the  owners  would  not  risk 
the  employment  of  the  number  of  labourers 
necessary  to  cultivate  them.  To  the 
operation  of  this  Act  was  to  be  traced  the 
erroneous  notion  that  there  was  a  super- 
abundance of  labour  in  Ireland.  There  was 
no  natural  superabundance  of  labour  in 
that  country ;  the  superabundance  of 
labour  was  artificial,  and  caused  by  bad 
laws  and  bad  government.  If  such  a 
state  of  things  were  allowed  to  continue, 
he  apprehended — however  dangerous  the 
admission  might  appear — a  servile  war  in 
Ireland  of  the  worst  description.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Mr.  Doherty^  after  claiming  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  on  account  of  in- 
disposition, said,  that  he  begged  to  remind 
hon.  Members,  that  on  the  passing  of  this 
Act  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
there  was  something  in  the  condition  of 
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Ireland  which  required  that  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  two  countries 
should  be  different.  This  he  thought  he 
could  show  by  authorities  of  a  very  high 
character ;  but  in  saying  this,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 
propriety  of  generally  assimilating,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  this  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  been  postponed. 
The  noble  Lord  (the  late  Secretary  for 
Ireland)  had  given  notice  of  a  measure  for 
the  Amendment  of  this  Act  in  the  last 
Session ;  and  in  the  present  Session  his 
right  hon.  friend  (the  present  Secretary  for 
Ireland)  had  given  notice  of  a  similar 
motion.  The  House  must  see,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  intended  that  the 
Act  should  not  remain  as  it  was  ;  and  he 
thought  that  much  time  and  discussion 
might  have  been  saved,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  waited  till  he  had 
seen  how  the  Act  would  stand  when  it 
should  have  received  the  contemplated 
amendments.  However,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  and  the  present  was, 
of  course,  as  convenient  a  time  as  any 
other  for  discussing  that  principle.  He 
did  not  think  that,  in  dealing  with  the 

Srinciple  of  this  Act,  the  hon.  and  learned 
lember  need  have  arraigned  the  whole  of 
the  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject 
of  landlord  and  tenant  which  had  passed 
since  the  Union ;  and  he  must  confess 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that 
he  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  who  had  so  often  boasted  him- 
self to  be  a  legal  reformer,  and  an  advocate 
for  cheap  law,  Hnd  fault  with  those  Acts 
which  had  made  law  cheap  in  Ireland.  That 
was  the  object  of  some  of  the  Acts  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  condemned, 
and  he  himself  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
admitted  that  by  one  of  these  Acts  the  ex- 
pensesof  an  ejectment  had  been  diminished 
from  17/.  to  1/.  2s.  6rf.  Where  the  land- 
lord had  a  clear  right,  it  was  thoue^ht  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  seek  his  remedy  in 
the  County  Courts,  which,  in  Ireland, 
were  above  suspicion.  This  was  a  princi- 
ple which  the  hon.  nnd  learned  Member 
had  himself  advocated  in  speaking  of 
legal  reform ;  upon  one  of  which  oc- 
casions the  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman 
had  insisted  upon  the  hardship  of  making 
a  man  send  up  from  a  remote  part  of 
Bn^and  to  London  for  a  piece  of  parch- 
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ment,  without  which  the  roan  could  not 
prosecute  his  just  claims.  Was  it  tiot 
quite  as  great  a  hardship  to  make  a  man 
send  from  Cork  or  from  Waterford  to 
Dublin  for  the  like  piece  of  parchment  ? 
Applying  that  principle  to  the  law  of 
ejectment,  a  worthy  and  hon.  Baronet, 
whom,  he  believed,  he  saw  in  his  place 
[Sir  J.  Newport  howed\y  introduced  a  bill, 
by  which  the  County  Courts  had  authority 
to  determine  cases  of  ejectment.  That 
Act  might  be  said  to  be  a  boon  to  the 
landlord,  but  it  was  a  gain  to  the  tenant. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  got  from  the  Irish  tenant.  Yes,  some- 
thing was  to  be  got — his  liberty ;  for  his 
person  might  be  seized  for  the  costs, 
which,  to  gratify  his  own  obstinacy,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  artful  suggestions  of  a 
knavish  attorney,  he  had  had  the  temerity 
to  incur.  As  to  the  Act  which  allowed 
distress  on  growing  crops  in  Ireland,  that 
was  an  assimilation  of  the  law  in  the  two 
countries;  such  a  law  having  existed  in 
England  since  the  reign  of  George  2nd  ; 
and  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
contended  for  assimilation,  he  did  not  see 
with  what  consistency  or  reason  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  found  fault  with 
that  Act.  Now,  as  to  the  Subletting  Act, 
the  subject  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  motion,  the  history  of  that  Act 
would  perhaps  furnish  the  best  vindication 
of  it.  In  1824  and  1825  two  Select 
Committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Ireland.  All  the  hard-hearted 
and  unfeeling  persons,  to  whom  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  referred — all  the 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined  before 
those  committees,  and  many  of  them  were 
men  of  talent  and  integrity — agreed  that  the 
poor  of  Ireland  were  sadly  and  unnaturally 
depressed :  all  of  them  applied  their 
talents  and  experience  to  the  discovery  of 
the  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  might  be  improved. 
All  of  them,  too,  whatever  other  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  might  have  been 
among  them,  agreed  upon  this  one  point; 
namely,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
evils  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  was  the  almost 
unlimited  subdivision  of  property  in  that 
country.  In  that  opinion  he  concurred, 
and  was  ready  to  contend  that  the  in- 
finite subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland  had 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  evils 
under  which  that  country  laboured.  All 
the  witnesses  i^eed  in  describing  the 
rooted    obstinacy  with  which  the  great 
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body  of  the  people  fastened  themselves 
on  the  land  as  their  sole  means  of  support. 
Farms  that  had  been  let  of  a  size  sufficient 
for  good  husbandry,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  a  man  might  be  expected  to 
employ  on  them,  had  been  divided  by 
their  first  occupants  among  their  sons  and 
daughters,  who  had  subdivided  their  por- 
tions again  among  their  children,  till  the 
land  was  so  parcelled  out  that  no  one 
portion  of  it  could  possibly  supply  more 
than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  to  its 
wretched  occupant,  whose  condition  was 
reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  beasts 
which  perish.  That  was  the  opinion  uni- 
versally expressed  by  the  several  respect- 
able witnesses  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1825. 
He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  look  at  their 
testimony  and  he  found  none  more  touch- 
ing or  more  conclusive  than  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford  himself. 
The  learned  Member;  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore that  committee,  gave  a  most  appal- 
ling de'^cription  of  the  miserable  and 
wretched  condition  to  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  had  been  reduced ;  and  but  that 
he  feared  to  fatigue  the  House  he  would 
read  some  of  that  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's testimony  [**Read,  Read,'*]  As  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House,  he  would  read 
a  portion  of  it.  He  found  the  following 
passages  in  that  hon.  Member's  evidence 
before  the  Committee. 

"  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  an 
extensive  district  of  that  country  ? — I  may 
venture  to  say  that  I  have  had  many,  and 
long. 

"Have  you  observed  any  great  increase  of 
numbers  in  the  districts  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — Very  great;  I  know  many 
instances,  in  the  remote  parts  particularly  ; 
for  example,  I  know  of  farms  upon  wliich 
I  remember  but  two  dwellings ;  I  speak  of 
two  farms  that  I  have  on  my  mind  at  this 
moment,  upon  which  there  is,  I  believe,  at 
present,  nearly  a  hundred  families. 

"  What,  under  your  observation,  is  the 
state  of  the  lower  orders  with  respect  to 
their  modes  of  living  ? — The  state  of  the 
lower  orders,  in  my  observation,  is  such, 
that  it  is  astonishing  to  me  how  they  preserve 
health;  and,  above  all,  how  they  preserve 
cheerfulness  under  the  total  privation  of 
anything  like  comfort,  and  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  things  that  the  inferior  animals 
would  scarcely  endure,  and  which  they  do 
not  endure  in  this  country. 

"  What  is  the  general  state  of  the  habit- 
ations of  the  lower  class? — It  is  impossi- 


ble, I  think  (I  express  myself  strongly),  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  have  any- 
thing worse.  The  houses  are  not  even 
called  houses,  and  they  ought  not  to  be : 
they  are  called  cabins.  Tliey  are  built  of 
mud,  and  covered  with  thatch  partly,  and 
partly  with  a  surface  which  they  call 
scraws,  &c. 

What  sort  of  furniture  have  they  in  those 
houses  ? — Nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name 
of  furniture. 

"  With  regard  to  their  bedding,  what  does 
it  consist  of';— Nothing  but  straw,  and  very 
few  b!anketi  in  the  mountain  district. 

''  Have  they  blankets  put  over  the  straw, 
sufficient  to  cover  them  ? — In  general,  not. 

In  another  part  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member*8  answers  were  equally  explicit. 

''Have  circumstances  occurred,  within 
your  knowledge,  of  hardship  in  respect  of 
distraining  for  rent  ? — Very  many. 

"  Is  it  a  general  hardship  in  the  country? 
— It  is  a  general  grievance,  very  much 
aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  sub-letting. 
There  are  frequently  six  or  seven  between 
the  proprietor  of  the  fee  an^  the  actual 
occupier,  and  whenever  any  two  of  them 
happen  to  differ  in  the  state  of  their  accounts, 
the  man  who  claims  more  than  the  other  has 
paid,  or  is  willing  to  pay,  settles  the  dispute 
by  distraining  the  actual  occupier ;  and  that 
occurs  in  many  instances  wheie  the  occupier 
has  paid  his  own  rent  to  his  own  land- 
lord. 

"  Then  every  superior  tenant  of  the  sub- 
tenants has  a  right  to  distress  over  the  actual 
occupier? — Unquestionably.'' 

Such  was  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford's  own  description  of  the 
state  of  the  Irish  peasant  in  1825.  It 
clearly  established  his  very  miserable  con- 
dition— it  established  too  the  fact  of  the 
minute  and  almost  infinite  subdivision  of 
land,  as  well  as  the  vexation  and  g^evance 
of  subjecting  the  wretched  occupant  of  the 
soil  to  be  distrained  by  the  many  persons 
who  intervened  between  him  and  the  lord 
of  the  soil ;  and  that  all  the  grievances 
of  the  peasantry  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  practice  of  subletting.  He  need 
hardly  observe,  tlicn,  that  all  these  evils 
did  not  flow  from  the  Subletting  Act, 
which,  at  that  time,  had  not  only  not 
passed,  but  was  not  in  contemplation, 
unless  it  could  be  said,  that  in  Ireland 
effects  preceded  theircause.  It  havingbeen 
established,  on  indisputable  evidence,  that 
such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  he  appealed  to  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  heard  him,  were  these 
things  to  be  sufTered  so  to  remain  without 
one  effort  to  ameliorate  them?    Whatever 
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might  be  supposed,  thiDgs  could  uot 
remain  as  they  were,  for  each  year  brought 
with  it  a  fresh  subdivision  of  the  land,  and 
every  subdivision  diminished  the  means  of 
supporting  the  miserable  occupiers.  It 
was  then  inquired,  "  If  these  ills  be  so 
clearly  attributable  to  the  subdivision  and 
underletting  of  ground,  why  do  not  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  take  measures  to 
prevent  it?"  The  landlords  replied,  that 
they  had  done  so,  but  without  effect,  for 
they  found  that  some  legal  difficulty  inter- 
posed, which  took  from  them  the  power 
to  restrain  their  tenants  from  underletting. 
Men  of  great  talent  and  eminence  at  the 
Irish  Bar,  Serjeant  Blackburn,  Messrs. 
Blacker  and  Bennett,  were  examined  be- 
fore the  committee  to  explain  the  nature 
of  this  legal  difficulty.  They  attributed  it 
to  what  was  called  the  doctrine  of  waiver, 
and  the  law  which  had  been  established 
by  a  long  train  of  decisions  upon  that 
subject.  It  would  be  his  duty,  if  he  could 
h^pe  that  the  House  would  bear  with  him, 
to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  explaining 
this  purely  professional  and  technical 
point : — He  would  merely  observe,  that  it 
had  been  established  by  decisions,  that  if 
A  make  a  lease  of  his  land  to  B,  upon 
condition  that  if  B  alienate,  assign,  or 
underlet  it,  A  may  re-enter  and  possess 
it ;  and  if  after\vards  A  gave  B  permission 
to  underlet  it  to  any  one  individual  then 
B  might  underlet  that  land  to  thousands 
and  A  could  never  avail  himself  of  the 
condition  which  he  had,  by  the  permission 
to  underlet  to  one  person,  what  is  in  law 
called  "  waived."  That  was  the  result  of 
the  law,  as  establislied  by  what  was  called 
Dumpar's  case.  It  wasabundantly  absurd, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  law.  Thus,  if 
a  man  let  a  farm  to  another,  relying  upon 
his  personal  skill  and  integrity,  and  added 
a  condition  that  he  should  forfeit  the  farm 
if  he  let  it  to  another,  and  was  afterwards 
induced  to  grant  permission  to  underlet 
to  some  one  individual,  on  whom,  per- 
haps, he  had  an  equal  reliance,  the  tenant 
could  thenceforth  be  at  liberty  to  underlet 
it  to  whom  he  pleased.  Besides  this,  which 
was  termed  an  express  waiver,  many  other 
acts  of  the  landlord  had  been  construed 
by  the  Courts  to  amount  to  implied 
waivers  :  the  Judges  having  apparently 
been  disposed  to  favour  subletting,  so  that 
between  the  state  of  the  law,  the  leaning 
of  Courts,  and  the  prejudices  of  Juries 
(more  interested  as  tenants  than  landlords), 
it  had  become  practically  almost  impossi^ 


ble  to  restrain  tenants  from  underletting 
their  lands  in  Ireland.  A  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  not  unknown  to  the  Members 
of  that  House,  and  whose  zeal  and  activity 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  was  ac- 
knowledged, on  being  examined  before  that 
same  committee — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Blake, 
the  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland — in  the  course  of 
his  evidence  he  pointed  out  the  simple, 
but  effectual,  remedies  which  he  would 
apply  to  the  law  ;  and  from  his  suggest- 
tions  Lord  Plunkett,  the  then  Attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  framed  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  had  been  so  much  mis- 
understood by  some,  so  much  reprehended 
by  others,  but  which,  rightly  considered, 
conferred  benefits  both  on  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  infinitely  greater  upon 
the  tenant  than  upon  the  landlord.  On 
the  landlord  it  conferred  the  advantage  of 
not  having  his  land  underlet  without  his 
permission  ;  but  it  protected  the  occupier 
of  the  soil  against  an  evil,  pregnant  with 
ruin  and  annoyance, — the  liability  to  con- 
tinued and  repeated  distrainings,  even 
when  he  may  have  paid  his  rent,  for  the 
arrears  of  all  those  who  might  stand  be- 
twixt him  and  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The 
first  section  of  the  Act  provided  that  no 
tenant  who  had  covenanted  not  to  underlet 
should  do  so  without  the  express  permis- 
sion in  writing  of  his  landlord  ;  it  did  away 
with  the  absurdity  of  implying  waivers 
from  acts  of  the  landlord,  which  never  were 
intended  by  him  so  to  operate,  and  it  put 
an  end  to  the  still  greater  absurdity  already 
described  as  too  long  established  by  the 
rule  in  Dumpar's  case, — a  rule,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  Judges  had  more  than 
once  lamented,  though  they  had  left  to  the 
Legislature  the  credit  of  overruling  it. 
A  subsequent  section  provided,  that  when 
the  landlord  permits  his  tenant  to  under- 
let, the  tenant  in  possession  shall  be 
subject  only  to  be  distrained  by  his  own 
immediate  landlord ;  thus  affording  an  in- 
valuable boon  to  the  real  occupants  of  the 
land.  These  were  the  two  great  principles 
of  the  Act ;  and  such,  with  some  enact- 
ments of  minor  importance,  calculated  to 
give  them  effect,  would  be  the  Act  when 
amended  in  the  manner  proposed  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
The  Act  conferred  no  power  whatever  on 
a  landlord  to  dispossess  a  tenant ;  it  was 
a  confusion,  a  mistake, or  something  worse, 
to  say  that  it  did ;  indeed,  he  had  not 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
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for  Wateiford  to  assert,  in  his  place  that 
night,   that  any  such  effect  could  be  attri- 
buted to  it,  as  that  hon.  Member  knew  full 
well  that  no   tenant  had  been,   that  no 
tenant  could  be,  dispossessed  by  means  of 
this  Act.    Long  before  it  was  passed,  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  began  to  discover  the 
folly,  not  to  say  the  disgrace,  of  having 
the  peasantry  on  their  estates  in  the  most 
miserable  condition,  such  as  had  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  their 
farms  fell  out  of  lease,  they  made  efforts 
to  consolidate  and  enlarge  them.     This 
led  to  the  dispossessing  of  many  persons, 
though  he  trusted  it  had  been   nowhere 
done  with  a  harsh  and  hasty  hand,  but  in 
the  most  kind  and   considerate  manner. 
It  had  been  necessarily  productive,   as  he 
admitted,  of  great  suffering,  but  surely  it 
was  not  fair  to  attribute  that  to  the  then 
unpassed  Subletting  Act.     It  was  painful, 
God  knew,  to  have  to  strike  a  balance  as  to 
the  amount  of  rival  and  conflicting  suffering, 
but  one  must  see,  that  the  misery  of  the 
peasantry,  while  they  were  left  to  increase 
and  multiply  upon  the  land,  was  a  misery 
without  a  prospect  of  diminution,  or  rather 
with  a  certainty   of  increase ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  present  sufferings  of  the 
expelled  population  (and  he  was  far  from 
undervaluing    them)    beyond    the   black 
cloud  that  now  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
country,  there   was  opening  the  bdghter 
prospect  of  a  comfortable,  substantial,  and 
contented  peasantry.     No  man  who  heard 
him  make  that  observation  would  attribute 
to  him  a  callousness  to  present  suffering, 
or  any  want  of  cordial  co-operation  for 
its  alleviation.     He  would  willingly  fore- 
go every  pursuit  of  interest  or   ambition, 
if  he  thought  that,  by  the  devotion  of  his 
time,  he  could  devise  any  mode  of  dimi- 
nishing the  present  suffering  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.     In  the  very  valuable  Report 
which  had  been  just  laid  on  the  Tabic, 
which  supplied  a  rich  fund  to  draw  on  for 
future  measures  adapted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  a  distinguished  Prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Doyle, 
after  coinciding  with  the  views  he  had  laid 
before  the  House,  as  to  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  to  the 
ills  inseparable  from  the  subdivision  and 
subletting  of   lands,    and  expressing  his 
conviction  that  the  misery  of  the  people 
must,    under  that    system,    continue  to 
increase,  gave  his  decided  approbation  to 
the  principle  of  the  Subletting  Act ;   but 
ftdaed,  that  it  should  have  been  accom*- 


panied  by  some  measure  to  afford  employ- 
ment or  support  to  the  population.  He 
felt  deeply  the  urgent  necessity  of  turning 
immediate  attention  to  the  varioua  pro- 
posals which  had  *  been  made  for  the 
employment  or  support  of  the  Irish 
poor.  From  the  very  moment  that  the 
adjustment  of  that  question  of  paramount 
importance — the  emancipation  of  the  Ca* 
tholics — left  the  Irish,  without  distiDctioQ 
of  sect  or  party,  at  liberty  to  co-operate 
cordially  together — there  had  been  an 
anxious  desire  to  investigate  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  ameliorate  and  relieve  their 
present  distress.  No  man  who  considered 
the  important  and  extensive  nature  of  the 
suggested  measures  would  recommend 
a  precipitate  decision,  or  the  adoption 
of  rash  or  hasty  legislative  measures  in 
advancing  towards  that  from  which,  when 
once  reached,  no  retreat  rema*ied.  He 
would  encourage  the  fullest  investigation 
of  the  merits  of  all  the  various  measures 
which  had  been  suggested  ;  but,  without 
undervaluing  them,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  he  looked  with  great  confidence 
for  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  to  the  feeling  and  the 
disposition  which  had  grown  up  among 
the  Irish  landlords.  Tliey  had  no  longer 
contented  themselves  with  calling  on  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  to  correct 
ills  which  were  peculiarly  within  their 
own  power ;  they  no  longer  resembled  the 
waggoner  whose  wheel  stuck  fast  in  the 
rut,  and  who  called  on  Hercules  to  extri- 
cate it ;  but  aware  of  the  answer  which  be 
received,  they  had  altogether  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  from  their 
exertions  he  confidently  anticipated  an 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  They  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
knit  and  strengthen  those  ties  which  had 
for  a  time  unfortunately  been  broken-^ 
they  would  perfect  that  graduated  scale 
which,  in  these  countries,  ought  to  exist  in 
close  and  continued  contact,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  they  would  ac- 
complish this,  not  merely  by  raising  the 
tenant  to  meet  the  landlord,  but,  when  it 
might  be  necessary  to  do  so,  by  the  land- 
lord coming  down  to  meet  the  tenant.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  venture  to  imph>re 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  reconsider 
this  Statute, — to  reflect  how  erroneously 
the  dispossessing  of  any  part  of  the  ten* 
antry  had  been  attributed  to  it, — tore- 
membei  that  it  was  introduoed  into  thii 
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Mouse,  and  supported  by  some  of  the  best 
and  ablest  friends  of  Ireland,  and  to  be- 
lieve thai  it  was  eminently  calculated  for 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  Irish 
peasant.  If  the  result  of  further  con-  | 
sideration  should  lead  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  concur  in  this  view  of  it,  he 
hoped  that  he  would  promulgate  his  altered 
opmion ;  by  doing  so,  he  would  confer  a 
greater  benefit  on  his  country  than  he 
could  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  for 
it  by  other  means. 

Mr.  VUUera  Stewart  recommended  a 
medium  course  on  this  occasion.  The  law 
required  amendment,  but  he  was  against 
its  total  repeal.  He  approved  of  its  principle 
but  some  of  its  details  required  revision. 
He  conceived  that  much  of  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland  would  be  allayed, 
if  this  law  were  not  to  operate  upon  leases 
made  prior  to  its  enactment ;  and  it  ap« 
peared  to  him,  that  it  was  better  that  the 
landlord  should  suffer  from  the  imperfect 
wording  of  the  old  law,  than  that  the 
tenant  idiould  suffer  from  the  ex  poit  facto 
operation  of  a  new  law.  So  far  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford ;  he  wished  also  to  add,  that  all 
lands  and  tenements  situated  in  towns, 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  That  part  of  the  Act  which 
related  to  devises  should  undoubtedly  be 
repealed,  and  if  these  points  were  attended 
to,  he  conceived  there  would  be  no  further 
objection  to  which  the  law  could  be  justly 
obnoxious.  In  principle,  this  Act  was 
perfectly  equitable  both  as  regarded  land- 
lord and  tenant.  In  the  Act  itself,  he  saw 
little  grounds  for  the  clamour  which  had 
been  raised  against  it.  It  had  been  de- 
scribed as  an  act  to  facilitate  the  depopu- 
lation of  Irish  estates,  a  character  it  by  no 
means  deserved.  It  warned  the  tenant 
that  he  should  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
infringement  of  his  contracts,  and  it  did 
nothing  more  than  enforce  theobservance  of 
contracts  on  both  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  landlord  always  had  a  right  to  eject 
his  tenant  if  he  thought  fit,  and  the  altera- 
tion made  in  the  law  by  this  Act  was  be- 
neficial not  injurious  to  the  tenant.  It 
certainly  prevented  subletting,  but  that 
was  very  beneficial,  and  he  had  seen  many 
instances  of  great  advantages  resulting 
from  the  occupier  holding  directly  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  The  system  of  infinite 
and  complicated  distresses  in  Ireland, 
arising  out  of  the  subdivision  of  lands, 
bad  ^eo  productive  of  misery,  injustice, 


and  outrage,  and  yet  they  were  called 
upon  to-night  to  repeal  an  Act  which  was 
framed  to  put  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of 
such  monstrous  evils.  If  the  Subletting 
Act  afforded  to  the  landlords  security 
against  fraud;  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  it 
afforded  to  the  tenants  a  defence  against 
injustice  and  extortion. 

Colonel  Beresford  observed,  that  the 
principle  of  this  Act  was  the  protection  of 
the  landlord  against  the  frauds  of  his 
tenantry,  and  in  his  opinion  no  one  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  a  landlord  in  the 
distribution  of  his  property.  This  Act 
enabled  landlords  to  deal  with  their  land, 
in  a  manner  most  advantageous  for  all 
parties.  He  maintained,  that  the  great 
misery  of  the  tenants  was  occasioned  by 
the  middle-men,  who  threw  ail  the  blame 
of  their  own  fault  on  the  landlords.  He 
must  beg  leave  of  the  House  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  defending  his  noble  relative 
(Lord  Beresford)  and  his  agent,  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  them  out  of  doors  by 
the  learned  Member  opposite. 

Mr.  0*Connell  rose  and  said,  that  he 
could  not  well  agree  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's replying  to  what  he  had  said  out  of 
doors,  unless  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
satisfy  the  House  of  the  authority  upon 
which  he  had  made  his  statement. 

Colonel  Beresford  said,  that  he  could 
not  yield  to  the  learned  Gentleman's  propo* 
sition,  and  must  beg  leave  of  the  House  to 
proceed  in  his  statement.  [Here  the  hon. 
Member  read  several  observations  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  agent  of  Lord  Beres- 
ford by  Mr.  0*Connell.  The  substance  of 
them  was,  that  Lord  Beresford  and  his 
agent  had  hunted  poor  people  out  of  their 
tenements,  and  had  turned  their  '  holdings* 
into  pasture  lands  for  four-footed  animalsi 
to  be  shipped  to  England  to  support  hia 
Lordship  in  greater  luxury  whilst  he  waa 
an  absentee.]  He  (Colonel  Beresford) 
had  authority  to  deny  every  particle  of 
that  charge.  What  Lord  Beresford's  agent 
had  done  had  been  at  his  own  loss.  He 
had  let  the  lands  to  tenants  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  or  political  opinions. 
His  farms  averaged  from  forty  to  sixty 
acres  each.  Dr.  Doyle  had  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  good  conduct  of  this  agent ; 
and  he  could  say,  that  there  was  not  a 
tenant  about  to  leave  the  estate  who  waa 
not  two  years'  rent  in  arrear. 

Mr.  A,  Dawson,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  must 
remind  the  House  that  the  Subletting  Act 
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had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tenants  at 
the  termination  of  their  leases.  The  evils 
which  it  was  pretended  that  the  Subletting 
Act  removed  could  be  remedied  much  better 
by  other  means,  and  particularly  by  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  landlords.  The 
conduct  of  landlords,  however,  was  not  of 
any  consequence  to  that  House,  and  it  was 
a  breach  of  all  principle  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  interpose  a  law  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and'to  affect  their  contracts, 
unless  the  case  were  pointed  out  by  public 
utility.  The  less  the  Legislature  inter- 
fered between  landlord  and  tenant  the 
better.  No  necessity  for  such  an  inter- 
ferrence  existed,  for  the  wretchedness  of 
the  people  had  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  subletting  of  land.  It  arose  from 
other  causes.  During  the  war  the  barrel 
of  wheat  which  now  sold  for  30*.  had  sold 
for  5/.,  and  consequently  there  had  been 
a  very  great  competition  for  land,  which 
had  been  let  and  sublet  through  many 
hands.  The  fall  of  prices  had  ruined  this 
latter  class  of  persons,  and  not  the  sub- 
letting, which  was  generally  the  result  more 
of  family  arrangements  and  exigencies 
than  of  trading  in  leases.  If  a  farmer's 
children  married,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  let  them  have  a  portion  of  the  land 
he  held  on  a  beneficial  lease.  But  at  all 
events  it  was  a  most  glaring  violation  of 
principle  to  pass  such  a  law  for  Ireland, 
and  not  for  England.  This  was  dissimi- 
lating  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  and 
the  population  driven  from  Ireland  by  the 
Subletting  Act  would  naturally  come  over 
to  England :  they  would  not  stop  in  Ire- 
land to  perish.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  law  that  he 
would  direct  his  opposition,  for  he  objected 
to  it  entirely  upon  principle.  He  would 
remind  Gentlemen  of  what  the  poet  had 
said  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor  man's 
occupation  of  land — 

"  A  time  there  was  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.'* 

In  his  opinion,  if  every  man  was  put  upon 

his   rood   of  land,   no  person   would    be 

miserable. 

The    Solicitor    General   thoufi^ht    that, 

standing  in  his  situation,  it  might  be  de- 

siral>le   lor  him  to  express  his  sentiments 

on  this  law,  and  in  doino:  so,  he   could 

as«;uro  the  House  that  he  had  no  other  wish 

than  to  assimilate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 

laws  of  property  in  the  two  countries.     It 

was  well  known  that  he  had  never  spared 

any  toil  or  trouble  in  his  efforts  to  extend 


the  beneficial  laws  of  England  to  Ireland. 
He  might  advert  to  one  proof — his  exten- 
sion of  the  Contempt  Act  to  Ireland.  He 
always  had  felt,  and  he  now  entertained 
the  same  favourable  feelings  towards  every 
measure  that  could  tend  to  the  bene- 
fitting of  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford  must  be  convinced, 
even  from  the  full  attendance  of  Members 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  House  partici- 
pated in  these  feelings ;  and  if  that  hon. 
Member  could  make  out  that  the  law  in  its 
present  state  really  oppressed  Ireland,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  exert  hinuelf 
in  modifying  or  changing  it.  The  law 
appeared  to  depend  upon  its  general  prin- 
ciple, and  upon  its  particular  provisions. 
The  learned  member  for  Waterford  had 
taken  this  arrangement  in  discussing  the 
measure.  In  addressing  himself  to  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  law,  he  had 
omitted,  though  he  well  knew  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  the 
intention  of  Government  to  continue  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  they  now  stood. 
Ministers  were  desirous  of  softening  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  adapt  them 
to  those  exigencies  which  could  alooe 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  law  at  all. 
He  would  acknowledge  that  Government 
was  responsible  for  continuing  the  law 
and  that  they  ought  to  repeal  it  if  it 
pressed  upon  the  Irish  people.  The  law, 
he  thought,  was  founded  upon  public 
utility,  and  nothing  but  public  utility 
would  make  him  maintain  a  law  which  in- 
troduced an  anomaly  into  the  system  of 
the  two  countries.  But  still  he  must  deny 
that  this  had  ever  been  a  Government  mea- 
sure. The  Bill  had  been  proposed  and 
framed  by  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who  had 
as  much  the  interest  of  their  country  at 
heart  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford ;  for,  whatever  were  the  high  pre- 
tensions and  merits  of  that  hon.  Member,  he 
could  not  possibly  wish  to  be  thought  of 
more  integrity  or  benevolence,  or  to  have  a 
greater  love  towards  his  country,  than  those 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  had  thought,  and 
still  did  think,  well  of  this  law.  He  (the 
Solicitor  General)  always  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  learned  member  for 
Waterford,  but  yet  he  had  never  entered 
into  anv  discussions  with  him  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  personal  feelings;  and  after  what 
had  occurred  that  evening  he  hoped  to  wit- 
ness no  more  personalities ;  they  would  be 
totally  unjustifiable  unless  new  provocar 
tions  were  given,  and  if  provocations  were 
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gi«ren,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
strongly  express  its  feelings  against  either 
party  using  them.     The  principle  of  the 
Bill  was,  to  prevent  the   introducing  of 
tenants  new  to  the  landlord,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  interests,  and  to  the  meaning 
of  the  lease  he  had  given.    He  declared  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  how 
any  question  on  the   words  of  this  law 
could  have  arisen,  or  how  it  could  have 
the  operation  assigned  to  it  by  the  hon. 
and   learned  member  for  Water  ford.     In 
the ,  first  part   of  that  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  he  had  said,  that  the  law  caused 
the  evils  he  complained  of;    but  it  was 
utterly   impossible   that  the    law  should 
cause  any  evils  of  the   sort.      The  law 
could  not  turn  any  man  out  of  that  in 
which  he  had  been  in  possession  when  the 
law  was  passed.     The  hon.  and   learned 
Member  had  asked,  if  persons; were  re- 
moved from  an  estate,  or  turned  out  of 
possession,  where  were   they  to  go   to? 
This  was  a  question  of  a  different  nature, 
but  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  answering 
it.     If  the  Church  property,  and  property 
held  for  ninety-nine  years,  bore  such   a 
large  proportion  to  the  land  of  Ireland  as 
the  hon.  Member  asserted,  let  the  people 
go  there.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  stated  that  the  6rst  clause  of  the  Act 
had  been  construed  to  have  an   ex  post 
facto  effect.     His  opinion  was  totally  dif- 
ferent on  the  subject.  It  had  not  an  ex  post 
facto  effect,  as  all  waivers  were  spoken  of 
as  prospective.     This  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Act  had  been  in- 
troduced for  this  purpose.     If  there  were 
any  ambiguity  upon  this  point,  the   Go- 
vernment would   remove   it.      Upon  the 
next  clause  the  learned  Gentleman   had 
said  that  a  future  release  would  not  enable 
the  tenant  to  alienate,  unless  the  lease  ex- 
pressly gave  the  power  to  do  so.     If  this 
were  the  case,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
effect  of  the  law  was  only  to  put  the  Irish 
tenant  on   his  guard,  and  to  make  him 
careful    to    stipulate  for    the  power   to 
sublet.     Next  the  learned  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  the  Legislature  had  taken  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  give  his 
consent.    It  had  done  no  such  thing.    But 
the  landlord  could  not  distrain  if  he  gave  his 
consent.     It  ought  to   be  known  to   all 
England  and  Ireland,  that  this  part  of  the 
law  was  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever 
given  to  a  tenantry.     If  the  tenant  paid 
the  rent,  neither  the  immediate  nor  the 
superior  landlord  could  distrain,  and  this 


removed  the  evil  of  the  middle  men.  '  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford, 
appeared  to  complain,  that  the  expense  by 
which  a  landlord  could  eject  a  tenant,  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Subletting  Act  from 
17/.  2s,  6d.  to  U.  2s.  6d.,  and  that  the 
process  of  dispossession  was  in  this  manner 
rendered  more  easy  to  the  landlord.     But 
had  not  landlords  rights  to  be  protected  as 
well  as  tenants?    and  did  the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  wish  to  enable  the  latter 
to  set  the  former  at  defiance  ?    If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  to  run  the 
landlord's  expense  of  ejectment  up  to  a 
large  sum — be  it  111.  or  70/.  or  700/.  or 
7,000/.— -then  the  landlord's  remedy  would 
be  destroyed — in  point  of  fact,  the  tenant 
would  become  the  landlord,  his  protection 
against  dispossession  being  rendered  com- 
plete.   How  inconsistent  was  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  professed  a  wish  to 
afford  cheap  law  in  England  at  the  door  of 
every  man's  cottage,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  same 
principle  in  Ireland  to  the  landlord.     It 
was  the  hon.  and   learned  Member  who 
wished  for  unequal  law,  and  it  was  he  (the 
Solicitor   General)  who  was  friendly  to 
equal  laws.  Although  he  would  not  consent 
to  abandon  the  right  of  the  landlord,  yet 
would  he  not  sacrifice  the  poorest  and 
humblest   tenant    to  the  most  powerful 
landlord  in  the  country.  Equal  law,  equally 
administered  to  rich  and  poor,  was  what 
he  wished  to  promote.     Let  the  poor  know 
that  the  law  was  alike  accessible  to  all — 
that  they  had  rights  as  well  ascertained  as 
those  of  the  greatest  landlords — that  there 
would  be  a  fair  distribution  of  privileges 
among  the  different  classes  of  society ; — 
let  this  be  the  case  and  let  it  be  universally 
known,  and  he  felt  certain  that  much  dis- 
satisfaction would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Orattan  complained,  that  the  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  so  far  from  proposing  any  Amend- 
ment of  the  Subletting  Act,  had  denomi* 
nated  that  measure  a  boon  to  the  Irish 
peasantry.  He  (Mr.  Grattan)  did  not 
contemplate  it  in  that  light,  and  if  the 
question  came  to  a  division  (which  he 
rather  deprecated),  he  should  certainly 
support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford.  Without  going 
I  the  length  of  condemning  the  act  in  toto^ 

•  he  must  be  allowed  to  assert  that  it  re- 
quired amendment.     He  believed  such  to 

•  be  the  conviction  of  all  who  had  impar- 
tially watched  its  operation.     Earl  Fit^* 
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William's  afcent  in  Wicklow,  Mr.  Challoner 
(a  gentleman,  by  the  way,  who  had  never 
turned  two  tenants  off  his  Lordship's  es- 
tates), told  him  (Mr.  Qrattan)  that  great 
difficulties  had  been  etperienced  under 
the  act,  and  his  own  experience  fully  jus- 
tified the  statement  The  question  was, 
could  a  landlord  let  a  farm  to  a  middle-man 
under  this  act,  and  oblige  him  to  turn  out 
the  under-tenants— or  could  he  let  it  to 
the  middle-man,  with  liberty  to  sub-let, 
depriving  himself  of  all  remedy  against  the 
sub-tenants  ?  Here  was  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  case.  He  believed  that 
a  recurrence  to  high  prices  would  again 
produce  sub-letting,  which  the  bill  was 
framed  to  prevent.  Since  18!l3,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices,  it  had 
been  the  object  of  landlords  to  weed  out 
the  sub-tenants  from  their  farms,  and  he 
thought  it  was  injudicious  to  pass  an  act 
in  1826,  the  act  in  question,  which  ac- 
celerated and  aggravated  the  operation. 
The  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  free- 
holders had  been  attended  with  similar 
consequences.  That  strengthened  the 
motives  which  landlords  had  for  diminish- 
ing the  niimber  of  their  tenants,  and  had 
deprived  a  vast  portion  of  the  population 
of  subsistence.  He  was  for  taking  away 
from  the  middle-man  the  power  of  dis- 
tress, and  would  let  that  power  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  head  landlord,  a  course 
which  he  considered  preferable  to  that  au- 
thorised by  the  present  law.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  his 
anxious  desire  that  the  subject  should  be 
set  at  rest,  and  the  defects  of  the  existing 
system  as  far  as  possible  remedied  by  an 
amended  bill. 

Lord  F,  L,  Oower  thought  that  it  was 
hardly  proper  on  the  present  occasion  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  bill,  for  if  the 
House  should  determine  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  against  the  princi« 
pie  of  the  measure,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  the  details;  and  if  the 
House  should  decide  differently,  the  pro- 
per time  for  discussing  them  would  be 
when  a  measure  similar  to  that  he  had 
introduced  last  year,  should  be  introduced 
by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  colleague, 
the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
reason  why  he  had  proposed  to  amend  the 
bill  last  Session  was  to  be  found  in  the 
existence  of  doubts  and  ambiguity  as  to 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  existing 
law.  These  doubts  he  had  attempted  to 
lemove  by  a  measure  which  be  belie? ed 


his  right  hon.  colleague  intended  shortly 
to  revive.  One  object  of  anv  law  like  the 
present  should  be,  to  enable  landlords  and 
tenants  mutually  to  make  contracts  and 
enforce  them,  and  no  object  could  be  more 
important.  Of  course,  if  the  act  failed 
in  accomplishing  this  object,^  it  was  use* 
less.  He  thought  there  was  one  evil 
attaching  to  the  act  for  which  noae  of 
them  were  answerable — the  act  had  been 
passed  fifty  years  too  late ;  and  while,  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  it  had  become  more 
wanted,  it,  unfortunately,  was  lest  effi- 
cacious. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  begged  leave  to  state, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to«morrow  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain 
and  amend  the  statute  7  Geo.  4.  c.  29., 
commonly  called  the  sub*  letting  act.  His 
measure  would  resemble,  as  nearly  as  poe- 
sible,  the  bill  introduced  by  his  hon.  fnend 
(Lord  F.  L.  Gower)  last  year.  A  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  whether  if  a  lease 
did  not  contain  a  contract  against  sub- 
letting the  tenant  should  be  supposed  to 
have  violated  his  agp*eement  by  under- 
letting, a  part  of  his  holding.  As  the  law 
stood,  if  the  tenant  under-let, even  although 
there  was  no  clause  in  his  lease  against 
sub-letting,  he  was  held  to  have  violated 
his  contract.  This  was  the  case  in  Ireland, 
but  it  was  not  the  law  in  England.  Was 
it  fair  that  such  a  distinction  should  exist? 
Generally  speaking,  a  tenant  was  less  in- 
structed than  his  landlord,  who  had  more 
power  and  information  to  enforce  his 
wishes,  and  should  specify  them.  It 
would  be  for  the  House  to  remedy  the 
defect  in  the  existing  law  if  it  should 
think  proper.  It  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable that  individuals  ejected  by  the 
present  law  should  be  enabled  to  find 
employment  and  subsistence  elsewhere, 
and  not  be  encouraged  to  fiock  into 
towns,  where  they  presented  objects  of 
distress  and  misery.  It  was  possible  when 
the  result  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland  came  before  the 
House,  that  means  might  be  discovered  of 
employing  the  industrious  classes,  or  af- 
fording relief  by  emigration  and  other 
measures.  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  was  in  the  habit  wh^n  in  Ireland  of 
attributing  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  the 
country  to  the  sub-letting  act.  He  was 
glad  that  the  hon.  Member  did  not  attempt 
to  press  the  point  in  that  manner  in  the 
House.  If  he  had  he  could  have  beat 
immediately  refuted.    In  the   report  of 
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the  committee  of  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Limerick  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  giving  poor-hiws  to  Ire* 
land,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  Dr.  Doyle 
and  others,  that  it  was  not  to  the  sub-letting 
act  that  the  miseries  of  the  peasantry  were 
to  be  attributed.  He  would  beg  leave  to 
quote  a  brief  passage  of  the  report: 
^' After  the  peace,  the  great  decline  of 
agricultural  produce  prevented  many  of 
the  middle-men  from  paying  their  rents, 
and  a  general  impression  was  produced  in 
the  minds  of  all  persons  that  a  pauper 
population  spread  over  the  country  would 
go  on  increasing,  and  the  value  of  the 
land,  at  the  same  time,  diminishing,  till 
the  produce  would  become  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  resident  population.  The 
evils  became  so  obvious,"  continues  Dr. 
Doyle,  **  that  the  proprietors  thought 
some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied;  and 
they  did  accordingly  apply  remedies,  of 
the  principle  of  which  I  highly  approve.*' 
For  his  own  part  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  the  sub-letting  act  was  a 
most  useful  one  for  Ireland.  The  difficulty 
was,  what  to  do  with  the  individuals  who 
might  be  ousted  under  the  act.  For  this 
difficulty  he  trusted  a  remedy  might  be 
provided.  It  afforded  him  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  improvement — that  commerce  and 
•team  navigation  were  gradually  operating 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people, 
who  were  better  clad  than  formerly — that 
more  wheaten  bread  was  consumed — and 
that  crime  had  diminished.  There  was  the 
best  evidence  to  show,  that  Ireland  was  in 
a  progressive  state — indeed,  that  she  was 
advancing  faster  than  Scotland,  or  even 
England  at  former  periods.  With  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  (to  which  he  could  not  of 
course  assent),  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  many  of  his  objections  would  be  ob- 
▼iated  in  the  committee  upon  the  bill, 
which  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  W^se  had  heard  with  pleasure  the 
intention  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Secretary  to  introduce  a  measure 
for  the  amendment  of  an  act  which,  what- 
ever were  its  merits,  or  demerits,  had 
produced  a  vast  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Ireland.  He  would  not  go  into  the  legal 
question  involved  in  the  bill,  but  as  a  re- 
presentative of  an  Irish  county,  and 
being  sensible  how  much  the  subh-letting 
act  affected  the  agricultural  population  of 


Ireland,  he  felt,  that  he  should  be  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  if  he  dU  aot 
express  his  opinion  on  the  subject*  Th« 
whole  of  the  discussion  appeared  to  Im 
simply  this — whether  the  dd  bill  should 
be  amended  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  or  whether  it  should  be  thrown 
aside  and  a  new  bill  substituted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford.  As  he  was  for  simplicity  in 
legislation,  he  felt  disposed  to  follow  the 
second  plan.  It  havmg  been  assumed  ot 
ascertained  that  great  inconvenience  was 
experienced  in  Ireland  from  the  minute 
sub-division  of  land,  the  sub-letting  act 
was  adopted — a  bill  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  expulsion 
of  a  part  of  the  population  from  their 
holdings.  Sure  he  was,  that  the  measure 
was  not  adopted,  as  had  been  injudiciously 
and  falsely  said,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
power  to  one  class  of  citizens  over  another, 
not  to  arm  landlords  against  tenants ;  the 
Legislature  had  in  view  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  superabundant  population  of  the 
country — superabundant  in  reference  to 
the  resources  of  the  State  that  were  brought 
into  action.  The  question  with  every  good 
government  was,  how  best  to  raise  the 
amount  of  capital  in  due  proportion  with 
the  amount  of  population ;  and  if  a  go^ 
vemment  were  wise  and  powerful,  and 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  people, 
it  would  not  be  long  till  it  discovered  the 
means  of  effecting  this  object:  but  if  a 
government  were  imbecile,  dishonest,  and 
disposed  to  palter  with  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  it  would  more  easily  find  means 
to  reduce  population  to  the  level  of 
capital  than,  to  raise  the  latter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  population.  He  did 
not  say  that  such  was  the  object  of  the 
sub-letting  act.  The  object  of  that  act 
was  to  prevent  the  minute  sub-division  of 
land.  Now  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
praised  small  or  large  farms  abstractedly 
considered:  the  advantage  of  small  or 
large  farms  depended  upon  various  con* 
siderations.  The  present  law  saw  in  the 
middle-man  principally  the  cause  of  all 
the  disasters  of  Ireland.  But  the  middle* 
man  was  not  always  mischievous.  Ireland 
was  at  one  period  in  a  situation  to  require 
middle-men.  She  was  in  the  situation  of 
a  conquered  country,  with  absentee  pro- 
prietors, and  gladly  availed  herself  of  a 
class  of  men  to  take  their  places.  The 
middle-man  of  that  day  constituted  the 
only  link  between  the  two  orders  of  the 
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State — almost  the  only  link  between  the 
two  countries.  But  another  class  of 
middle-men  was  generated  by  the  high 
war-price  of  corn,  and  the  result  was  too 
great  a  division  of  land  in  Ireland,  and 
too  high  a  price  for  land.  When  the  war 
ceased,  prices  fell,  and  the  alteration  from 
a  slate  of  war  with  high  prices,  to  a  state 
of  peace  with  low  prices,  was  accom- 
panied by  great  inconveniences.  A  simi- 
lar effect  was  produced  in  Scotland  after 
the  Union,  according  to  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  in  England  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  ElizabeUi,  and  might  be  now  observed 
in  Westphalia.  He  did  not  maintain  that 
the  sub-letting  act  had  produced  all  the 
evil,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  had 
caused  a  considerable  part  of  it,  especially 
as  no  reservoir  was  provided  for  the  peo- 
ple ejected  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
evil,  however  occasioned,  still  stared  the 
Legislature  in  the  face,  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  till  some  eflectual  means  of  ame- 
lioration were  adopted.  He  strongly  re- 
commended the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Secretary  not  to  bring  in  the  bill  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  unaccompanied  by 
some  of  the  other  great  measures  of  ame- 
lioration to  which  he  had  alluded.  As  to 
emigration,  he  did  not  approve  of  it  as  a 
remedial  measure.  He  did  not  like  to 
send  away  a  portion  of  our  population 
which,  judiciously  treated  at  home,  might 
add  to  instead  of  dimin  ishing  our  resources. 
He  did  not  like  to  dismiss  them  to  some 
distant  colony,  where  they  might  eventu- 
ally turn  and  sting  us,  as  was  the  case 
with  America,  He  disapproved  of  sending 
away  the  flower  of  our  population — the 
muscle  and  mind  of  the  whole — leaving 
behmd  the  lees  and  dregs  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community.  If  asked  for 
his  remedial  measures,  he  answered,  he 
would  remove  the  impediments  of  com- 
merce— for  instance,  he  would  set  free  the 
coal  trade,  he  would  break  down  all  mo- 
nopolies, whether  of  grand  juries  or  cor- 
porations, which  would  give  an  impulse  to 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  that  he 
would  enforce  by  loans  and  other  salutary 
means. 

Sir  J,  Bourke  thought  that  the  Sublet- 
ting Act  tended  to  prevent  the  improve- 
ment of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  ;  because 
in  cases  where  large  portions  of  bo|3^  and 
other  waste  land  were  held  by  an  indi- 
vidual, the  immediate  tenant  was  restricted 
from  underletting  parts  of  those  wastes  to 
persons  who,  if  they  could  obtain  posses- 


sion of  them  in  moderate  quantities,  would 
undertake  to  reclaim  them.  He  therefore 
thought  the  present  Act  injurious  in  its 
effects,  however  good  were  the  intentions 
of  its  framers.  He  should  be  happy  to 
give  his  assistance  to  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  his  endeavours  to  amend 
the  bill,  provided  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford  were 
lost,  though,  in  the  first  instance,  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  that. 

Lord  Boyle  said,  he  should  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford,  not  that  he  approved  of  the  Sublet- 
ting Act,  which,  he  must  say,  was  very 
unpopular  in  Ireland,  but  because,  after 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  for  the 
amended  bill. 

Mr.  Riithven  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  what  had  been  said  by  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  this  Act,  which  had  already 
produced  so  much  mischief;  but,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  highly  disapproved  of  the 
Subletting  Act,  which  was  a  restriction 
both  on  landlords  and  tenants,  he  would 
vote  for  the  motion  of  thehour  member  for 
Waterford. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  reply,  said,  that  in  the 
speech  to  which  the  hon.  Member  (Colonel 
Beresford)  referred,  he  had  not  used  the 
words  attributed  to  him.  The  speech  was 
taken  by  the  reporters,  who  attended  in 
the  open  air,  and  without  any  accommoda- 
tions, hence  it  was  very  inaccurately  given. 
He  had  said  nothing  whatever  which  he 
was  not  prepared  by  documents  to  prove. 
With  respect  to  the  Motion  before  (he 
House,  one  thing  at  least  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  name- 
ly, the  very  patient  attention  with  which 
it  was  discussed  by  the  House.  Another 
source  of  satisfaction  to  them  would  be 
found  in  the  professions  of  hon.  Members, 
of  good  dispositions  to  that  country.  He 
feared,  however,  that  many  of  them  would 
be  found  to  be  only  professions.  The  re- 
jection of  his  Motion  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  produce  great  dissatisfaction,  as  the 
feeling  was  universal  in  the  country  against 
the  Subletting  Act.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General,  in  opposing  this  Motion, 
had  said,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived 
in  Ireland  when  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
were  to  become  the  masters  of  its  owners. 
It  was  true  it  was  not,  and  not  likely  to  be ; 
but  in  England  something  like  this  seemed 
not  far  distant,  for  in  some  counties,  not 
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far  from  London,  some  of  the  labourers 
seemed  to  be  disposed  to  dictate  to  the 
land-owners  the  rates  at  which  they  ought 
to  hold  their  lands.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  saying,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  his  Motion,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  his 
duty. 

The  House  divided — For  the  Motion  24 ; 
Against  it  150 — Majority  126. 
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State  of  the  Poorer  Classes  (Ire- 
land.)] Mr.  iSpnwgf  i2ic« moved  "That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Poorer 
Classes  in  Ireland,  and  the  best  means  of 
improving  their  condition  ;  and  to  report 
their  observations  thereon  to  the  House." 
The  hon.  Member  explained,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  to  revive  the  Committee  which 
sat  last  Session,  adding  a  few  Members 
and  filling  up  the  places  of  those  who  were 
DO  longer  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose,  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
He  admitted  that  the  names  of  the  Gentle- 
men selected  were  most  respectable,  but 
they  were,  unfortunately,  Gentlemen  who 
had  strong  opinions  against  the  measure 
of  giving  relief  to  Ireland  by  any  system 
of  Poor-laws.  Of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  there  were  only  ten  or  eleven 
favourable  to  such  a  measure.  This 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  last  Report,  which  extended  to  fifty- 
seven  pages,  and  which,  with  the  Appendix 
of  evidence,  occupied  four  large  volumes, 
there  were  only  sixteen  lines  which  referred 
to  that  measure  of  relief.  The  Members  of 
the  Committee  reminded  him  of  the  com- 
pany of  actors  who  undertook  to  perform 
the  play  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  leav- 
ing out  the  part  of  Hamlet.  Here  was  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor ; 


and  they  omitted  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
only  measure^  by  which  relief  could  be 
effectually  and  permanently  given.  He 
could  not  consent  to  a  repetition  of  such  a 
course  as  that.  If  committees  were  to 
be  appointed,  let  them  be  composed  not 
entirely  of  men  who  had  formed  and 
expressed  strong  opinions  on  one  side 
of  any  subject  under  consideration.  The 
Committee  should,  at  least,  be  so 
composed  that  the  investigation  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  conducted  with 
impartiality  and  without  prejudice.  He 
could  not  consent  to  his  hon.  friend  bring- 
ing in  eighteen  or  nineteen  Irish  bills 
(though,  by  the  way,  only  two  of  them  were 
new)  from  which  no  practical  good  could 
result.  Committees  had  gone  on  inquiring 
to  an  immense  extent,  and  had  produced 
no  practical  advantage.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
distress  existing  there,  and  a  vast  mass  of 
information  on  the  subject  was  contained 
in  the  volumes  already  laid  on  the  Table^ 
and  yet  no  effectual  measure  was  proposed. 
He  would  rather  go  without  any  inquiry 
at  all  than  inquire  without  any  useful  re- 
sult. The  system  of  committees  only 
tended  to  delay  practical  measures.  In 
the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  ten  com- 
mittees appointed,  which  had  made  re- 
ports so  voluminous  that  very  few  Gentle- 
men could  read  them ;  and  now  the 
House  was  told,  that  before  anything 
could  be  done,  it  must  inquire  more  ;  it 
must  wait  until  this  committee  and  the 
other  committee  had  made  their  Report. 
Such  a  mode  of  doing  business  was  only 
wasting  time  in  hearing  evidence,  and 
drawing  reports,  and  wasting  the  public 
money  in  having  them  printed.  Then, 
upon  the  question  of  Irish  Grand  Juries, 
how  long:  were  committees  of  the  House 
engaged  ?  They  sat  till  the  weather  be- 
came too  hot  for  meeting ;  and  then  only 
one  bill  was  brought  in,  to  regulate  one 
subject,  which  did  not  embrace  a  tithe  of 
the  business  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Three  commit- 
tees on  the  employment  of  the  poor  had 
sat  also  in  1824  and  1825,  which  pub- 
lished very  voluminous  reports,  and  what 
more  would  the  House  want  ?  In  fact, 
the  subject  had  been  threshed  and  re- 
threshed  ;  and  a  similar  committee  had 
sat  in  1826  and  1827.  For  any  practical 
measure  the  House  already  possessed  quite 
sufficient  evidence.  It  was  only  a  waste 
of   the  public  money,  and  agitating  the 
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a^inst  his  hon.  friend,  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  of  going  into  the  inquiry 
with  a  view  of  supporting  one  side  of  the 
question.  He  was  satisfied  that  every 
member  of  that  committee  would  bear 
testimony  to  the  impartiality,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  attention  which  that  hon. 
Member  displayed,  and  to  his  great  in- 
dustry and  zeal  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
ject of  inquiry. 

Mt.  Phillip  //.toward  wished  to  state,  in 
a  very  few  words,  his  reason  for  supporting 
a  modified  system  of  Poor-laws  for  Ire- 
land, which,  he  conceived,  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  benefit  to  both  countries. 
He  was  satisfied,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
large  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  was  favourable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  system,  and  he  believed 
that  such  a  feeling  was  becoming  general. 
He  knew  that  a  very  strong  wish  was  mani- 
fested by  English  farmers  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. It  was  a  matter  of  general  complaint, 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Irish 
pauper  population  fell,  not  upon  the  Irish 
aristocracy  and  landlords,  but  upon  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country,  who  were 
so  reduced  that  they  were  struggling  for 
existence.  The  English  labourer,  also, 
was  daily  descending  lower  in  the  scale, 
and  his  condition  was  materially  deteriorat- 
ed by  the  great  competition  in  the  labour- 
market.  The  circumstances  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer  had  been  reduced  by  the 
great  influx  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
the  misery  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  was 
spreading  rapidly  here.  The  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better  had  there  been  a  system  of 
Poor-laws  in  that  country;  and  some 
provision  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  was  now 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries. 
A  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  poor 
was  the  only  tax  which  could  be  imposed 
on  the  absentees  of  that  country,  com- 
patible with  the  institutions  of  a  free  coun- 
try, and  he  should  like  to  see  such  a  tax 
levied  as  would  reach  the  great  estates  of 
absentee  proprietors.  Such  a  tax  would 
operate  as  a  protection  to  the  rate-payers  \ 
in  England,  and  would  greatly  improve  I 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry. 

Mr.  O'Brien  did  not  desire  to  disparage 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion, on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  poor,  but 
he  could  not  find  that  any  useful  measure  | 
had  resulted  from  its  labours.  The  Com-  ' 
niittee    was    occupied     is    examinations ' 


which  appeared  to  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  object  of  inquiry.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  the  Poor-laws,  he 
should  be  loth  to  trust  to  the  Report  of 
any  committee  on  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance,  and  still  less  to  one  consti- 
tuted as  the  late  one  was.  What  could 
be  expected  from  a  committee  from  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Wicklow  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Newark  were  carefully 
excluded  ?  If,  therefore,  the  Committee 
was  re-appointed,  he  should  propose  that 
the  names  of  those  two  hon.  members  and 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Banbury,  be 
added. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  could  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  paying  his  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  the  industry,  judgment,  and  impar- 
tiality which  he  had  exhibited  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  needed  no  other  proof  of  this 
than  the  Report  on  the  Table,  which  was 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  these  virtues. 
With  respect  to  the  Poor-laws,  the  Com* 
mittee  postponed  its  labours  on  that  point, 
because  it  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
form  a  determination,  and  it  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  House  for  permission  to  re- 
sume the  inquiry.  As  for  the  charge  that 
the  Chairman  was  prejudiced  against  the 
introduction  of  Poor-laws,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  in  the  Report  which  he  drew 
up  there  were  only  eleven  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject,which  merely  recommend  that  it  should 
be  made  a  future  subject  of  inquiry.  He 
knew  that  some  persons  entertained  strong 
prejudices  against  the  introduction  of 
Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
conceiving  that  it  was  meant  to  adopt  the 
English  system.  That  was  not  the  case ; 
no  human  being  would  ever  think  of  re- 
commending an  anomalous  system  like 
the  present  Poor-laws  of  this  country. 
Before,  however,  any  step  could  be  taken, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  every  information 
on  the  subject;  and  there  was  no  better 
way  tlian  by  the  inquiries  of  a  Committee. 
He  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  hear  an 
hon.  Member  assert,  that  the  Reports  on 
Ireland  were  little  better  than  waste  paper, 
and  that  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  to  print  them.  He  could 
only  say,  that  he  wished  the  public  money 
might  never  be  spent  in  a  less  useful  man- 
ner. He  entered  into  the  Committee  with 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  Poor-laws  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  that  prejudice  was  now  much 
weakened ;  for,  amongst  all  the  numerous 
witnesses  examined    by  the  Committee, 
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there  was  not  one  who  had  a  feasible  plan 
for  carrying  that  object  into  effect.  The 
hou.  member  for  Wicklow  was  incorrect 
in  asserting  that  it  had  been  determined, 
beforehand,  not  to  recommend  a  system 
of  Poor-laws.  Only  two  plans  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Poor-rates  into  Ireland  were 
presented  to  the  Committee — the  first  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Doyle,  and  the  other  by 
Colonel  Page.  On  inquiry,  Dr.  Doyle 
admitted  that  he  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  English  system;  and  Colonel 
Page  admitted  that  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  in  Ireland  did  not  exceed  three 
months.  The  House,  therefore,  would  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  neither  of  those 
plans  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Wick- 
low bad  seen  the  care  and  attention  mani- 
fested by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick, 
he  would  not  have  charged  him  with  par- 
tiality as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
No  doubt,  he  put  more  questions  than  any 
other  Member,  in  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation which  he  filled ;  but  in  all  of  them 
he  manifested  nothing  but  a  disposition  to 
find  out  and  support  truth. 

Mr.  Spring  Bice  meant  to  confine  him- 
self to  replying  to  some  of  the  observa- 
tions of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Wicklow.  On  bringing  this  subject  for- 
ward last  year,  he  entered  into  a  long 
statement  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  and  did  not,  therefore,  make 
any  remarks  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
hon.  Member  complained  of  his  silence, 
but  that  was  dictated  by  supposing  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  mo- 
tion. He  was  less  surprised  at  the  com- 
plaints, when  he  heard  the  hon.  Member 
charge  the  Committee  with  being  preju- 
diced on  the  subject.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wicklow  seemed  to  think  that  the  only 
matter  for  inquiry  before  the  Committee 
was  the  Poor-laws,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Rice) 
was  strongly  prejudiced  against  them. 
But  he  would  appeal  to  any  Gentleman 
who  heard  him — to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  who  was  in  the  House  at 
the  time, — whether  he  did  not  distinctly 
state,  on  bringing  the  subject  before  Par- 
liament last  year,  that  the  question  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland 
was  one  that  required  investigation  ;  ac- 
knowledging certainly  that,  from  the  best 
attention  he  could  give  the  subject,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  introduction  of 
Poor-laws  into    Ireland   would    not    be 
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beneficial  to  that  country.  But  as  this 
was  a  subject  which  had  been  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land, the  Committee  ^appointed  to  find  out 
practical  remedies  should  embrace  it  as 
one  of  the  topics  of  its  investigation.  The 
hon.  Member  insinuated,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed a  committee  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  Poor-laws  into 
Ireland ;  because,  when  he  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  he  had 
expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to 
those  laws.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  also 
insinuated,  that  the  inquiries  were  directed 
by  the  Chairman,  and  always  had  a  par- 
ticular leaning ;  but  he  should  recollect, 
that  although  inquiry  generally  commences 
with  the  Chairman,  it  is  not  confined  to 
him,  and  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
principle  of  the  Poor-laws  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  questions  as  well  as  those 
who  are  not.  Did  the  hon.  Member  con- 
ceive for  a  moment  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  one  Member  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  a  committee  of  the  House? 
He  would  read  the  names  of  those  who 
constituted  the  Committee  last  year,  and 
would  ask  any  man  whether  he  could  for 
one  moment  think  that  the  members  of  it 
would  tolerate  any  one  person  putting  on 
an  appearance  of  dictation?  The  first 
name  was  Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  followed,  then  came  Lord  Althorp, 
Lord  Milton,  Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley, 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  had 
previously  declared  himself  favourable  to 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Poor-laws 
as  the  means  best  calculated  to  improve 
and  advance  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland;  and  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  thanking  his  hon. 
friend  for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  inquiry  before  the  Committee — Mr. 
George  Dawson,  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Lamb,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Slaney,and  other  equally 
high  and  honourable  men.  Afler  men- 
tioning these  names,  he  trusted  that  it 
would  never  be  insinuated  again  that  he 
endeavoured  to  pack  the  Committee.  The 
hon.  member  for  Ennis  stated,  that  there 
was  ground  of  suspicion  in  consequence  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  two  hon.  Members 
from  the  Committee  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned. With  respect  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Wicklow,  the  avowal  of  that  hon. 
Member  was  quite  suflBcient  to  shew  that 
he  would  be  a  very  improper  person  to  be 
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against  his  hon.  friend,  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  of  going  into  the  inquiry 
with  a  view  of  supporting  one  side  of  the 
question.  He  was  satisfied  that  every 
member  of  that  committee  would  bear 
testimony  to  the  impartiality,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  attention  which  that  hon. 
Member  displaved,  and  to  his  great  in- 
dustry and  zeal  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
ject of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Phillip  H,  Howard  wished  to  state,  in 
a  very  few  words,  his  reason  for  supporting 
a  modified  system  of  Poor-laws  for  Ire- 
land, which,  he  conceived,  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  benefit  to  both  countries. 
He  was  satisfied,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
large  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  was  favourable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  system,  and  he  believed 
that  such  a  feeling  was  becoming  general. 
He  knew  that  a  very  strong  wish  was  mani- 
fested by  English  farmers  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. It  was  a  matter  of  general  comjplaint, 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Irish 
pauper  population  fell,  not  upon  the  Irish 
aristocracy  and  landlords,  but  upon  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country,  who  were 
80  reduced  that  they  were  struggling  for 
existence.  The  English  labourer,  also, 
was  daily  descending  lower  in  the  scale, 
and  his  condition  was  materially  deteriorat- 
ed by  the  great  competitiou  in  the  labour- 
market.  The  circumstances  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer  had  been  reduced  by  the 
great  influx  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
the  misery  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  was 
spreading  rapidly  here.  The  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better  had  there  been  a  system  of 
Poor-laws  in  that  country;  and  some 
provision  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  was  now 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries. 
A  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  poor 
was  the  only  tax  which  could  be  imposed 
on  the  absentees  of  that  country,  com- 
patible with  the  institutions  of  a  free  coun- 
try, and  he  should  like  to  see  such  a  tax 
levied  as  would  reach  the  great  estates  of 
absentee  proprietors.  Such  a  tax  would 
operate  as  a  protection  to  the  rate-payers 
in  England,  and  would  greatly  improve 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry. 

Mr.  0*Brien  did  not  desire  to  disparage 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion, on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  poor,  but 
he  could  not  find  that  any  useful  measure 
had  resulted  from  its  labours.  The  Com- 
mittee   was    occupied    in    examinations  I 


which  appeared  to  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  object  of  inquiry.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  the  Poor-laws,  he 
should  be  loth  to  trust  to  the  Report  of 
any  committee  on  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance,  and  still  less  to  one  consti- 
tuted as  the  late  one  was.  What  could 
be  expected  from  a  committee  from  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Wicklow  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Newark  were  carefully 
excluded  ?  If,  therefore,  the  Committee 
was  re-appointed,  he  should  propose  that 
the  names  of  those  two  hon.  members  and 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Banbury,  be 
added. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  could  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  paying  his  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  the  industry,  judgment,  and  impar- 
tiality which  he  had  exhibited  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  needed  no  other  proof  of  this 
than  the  Report  on  the  Table,  which  was 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  these  virtues. 
With  respect  to  the  Poor-laws,  the  Com- 
mittee postponed  its  labours  on  that  point, 
because  it  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
form  a  determination,  and  it  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  House  for  permission  to  re- 
sume the  inquiry.  As  for  the  charge  that 
the  Chairman  was  prejudiced  against  the 
introduction  of  Poor-laws,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  in  the  Report  which  he  drew 
up  there  were  only  eleven  lines  on  the  snb- 
ject,which  merely  recommend  that  it  should 
be  made  a  future  subject  of  inquiry.  He 
knew  that  some  persons  entertained  strong 
prejudices  against  the  introduction  of 
Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
conceiving  that  it  was  meant  to  adopt. the 
English  system.  That  was  not  the  case; 
no  human  being  would  ever  think  of  re- 
commending an  anomalous  system  like 
the  present  Poor-laws  of  this  country. 
Before,  however,  any  step  could  be  taken^ 
it  was  necessaiy  to  get  every  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  there  was  no  better 
way  Uian  by  the  inquiries  of  a  Committee. 
He  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  hear  an 
hon.  Member  assert,  that  the  Reports  on 
Ireland  were  little  better  than  waste  paper, 
and  that  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  to  print  them.  He  could 
only  say,  that  he  wished  the  public  money 
might  never  be  spent  in  a  less  useful  man- 
ner. He  entered  into  the  Committee  with 
a  pn^udice  in  favour  of  Poor-laws  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  that  prejudice  was  now  much 
weakened ;  for,  amongst  all  the  numerous 
witnesses  examuied    by  the  Committeei 
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defgy  ^  the  County  of  WilUi  and  flnom  Cromer  and 
Chard:— By  Lord  Suffikld,  frum  Norfolk: — By  Lord 
WBABKCLirPK,  ftom  Huddenfield,  and  a  great  number 
of  plaoei  in  the  County  of  York:— By  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
roRO,  firom  Suflblk.  By  the  Marquit  of  Anolisia,  Arom 
die  Debtor*  confined  in  the  Four  Courts  Marshaliea, 
Ddriin,  imying  that  the  Bankrupt  Laws  and  the  Insolvent 
Debtor  Laws  of  Ireland  might  be  assimilated  to  thoseof 

Kildare-Street    Society.]      The 
Marquis  of  Auglesea  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Parishes  of  Kilcoman  and  Robin, 
Ireland,    praying   an    alteration    of   tlie 
method  of  distributing  the  funds  placed  by 
Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  in  Dublin.     The  noble  Mar- 
quis supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  ot^erYed,    that   unless   Government 
interfered,  and  adopted  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  had  been  made  to  them 
relative  to  the  future  management  of  the 
foods  of  the  Society,  and  the  system  of 
education,  the  object  of  those  who  wished 
to  giTe  education    to  the   Irish   people^ 
would  be  completely  frustrated.    The  pro- 
priety of  the  management  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society  had  been  much  questioned  be- 
fore he  left  the  Government  of  Ireland ; 
and  by  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
tending parties  it  was  agreed,  that  25,0Q0/. 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Lord-^lieutenant,  to  be  by  him  dealt  with 
as  he  thought  best  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the    intentions  of    Parliament.      On 
learning  the  nature  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him^  he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  schools  ;  but  on 
referring  a  short  time  afterwards  to  the 
accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  So- 
ciety^  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that 
of  the   25,000/.  placed   at  his  disposal, 
15,000/.  had  been  already  expended  by 
the  Directors  of  th^  Society  in  advance, 
and  that  the  remaining  10,000/.  were  also 
devoted  by  them  to  objects  in  which  the 
Lord-lieutenant  had  not  been  consulted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  looking  to 
the  dissensions  which  prevailed  between 
the  two  religions  with  respect  to  the  system 
of  education,  he  thought  that  Parliament 
should   pause   before  it   gave   any   more 
money  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  no  further  grant  should  be 
made  without  the  most  minute  inquiry. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
he  also  had  petitions  to  present  on  the 
same  subject,  and  he  hoped,  before  any 
money  was  wasted,  that  the  matter  would 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  He  had  great 
hopes    that  abuses    would    speedily    be 


checked  in  Ireland  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Secretary,  whose  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  was  to  him  a  subject 
of  congratulation. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  almost  all  those  who  had 
given  their  attention  to  subjects  of  this 
nature,  that  no  good  could  be  produced 
by  the  grants,  unless  Government  took 
the  whole  management  and  application  of 
the  funds  into  its  own  hands.  If  their 
Lordships  wished  to  understand  the  full 
extent  of  the  abuses  of  the  present  system, 
and  the  best  method  of  remedying  them, 
they  could  obtain  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  would  receive  some  excellent 
suggestions,  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
sat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  Session  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  Carbery  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Kildare-street Society,  and  denied  that 
the  expenditure  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Marquis  (Anglesea)  was  either  contrary 
to  the  powers  of  the  Society^  or  preiudicial 
to  the  objects  which  it  was  callecf  on  to 
accomplish. 

The  Marquis  of  Dawnshire  also  defend- 
ed the  Society.  He  had  held  the  situation 
of  President,  and  he  could  say  with  great 
confidence,  that  the  intentions  of  its  mem- 
bers were  always  pure,  and  that  they  had 
devoted  their  funds  according  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  to  promote  education 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  all  religious 
persuasions. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  had  not  in- 
tended to  impute  anything  like  fraud  to 
those  who  disposed  of  the  grant  to  the 
Society.  All  he  wished  for  was  inquiry  ; 
because  he  was  satisfied,  that  if  the  Society 
pursued  the  present  system,  and  compelled 
the  Catholic  children  to  read  the  Bible,  the 
objects  of  the  Legislature  would  be  con- 
tinually defeated,  and  the  money  thrown 
away. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  was  much  in 
favour  of  religious  instruction  for  the  poor, 
but  he  had  some  doubts  whether  the  grants 
to  the  Kildare-street  Society  really  pro- 
moted that  object.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  noble  Marquis's 
statement,  but  he  thought  the  whole  sub- 
ject required  investigation. 

Outrages  ik  Kent  and  Sussex.] 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Petition  against  Slavery,  took 
P2 
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c-:-:i5.:-  ::   adTTr.  ::  in  d*baie  which  plarf-i  •::h  respect  to  their  laboaren. 

::-:k  pLic*  iir  tl:;!:  :-  m*  »ib;ect  ofuir  He  ^as  c-*  cf  those  who  thought  the 

s'JL\c  :i  :hr  "i*:*: -re:^  :-  Ke-:  i=.d  Suasex.  i^riculiural  iiboTireTs  of  this  country  were 

s'.i  -^rrr-i  ::  s^ij  i  f-e^  wzrdi  m  ei-  r.::  adec'-atelj  paid  for  their  senrioes; 

p';i::i:::r.  ::  «i:i:  rt."  :r:ui  him  ca  that  but  he  "aras  quiic  certain  that  no  courK 

•:c-."*33:-:=.     A  il::'.=  L::d  cppo&:ie  v^C'^  could  be  adopted  more  prejudicial  to  their 

Teviihir.:    hid  i«crud.  iha:  the  farmer?  i:::cr-=<i*.  azd  to  the  interests  of  their 


12  :h?  CMU-iy  c:  S-.is5cX  wtre  compelled  to 
rji:*e  :he  rate  cr  "Bribes,  in  conseq-ience  ci 
beinc  subjected  to  ::ii:mxiaticn  irom  :"e:r 
labourers.  Now  this  assertion  he  had  fel: 
himself  warrasied  is  denviosT.  a:  least 
with  respect  to  the  couniy  ot  Sussex.     I: 


c  xs:ers,  than  bj  makmg  declarations  in 
that  Hozse.  c:  ia  the  other  House,  which 
wc  -jM  lr2<l  the  labourers  to  believe  that 
their  obec:s  ojuld  be  effected  by  intimi- 
dai;:i£:  iheir  masters.  It  was  because  the 
f*e3plr  cf  Kect  and  Sussex  were,  unhap- 


mi^i  hare  been  so  in  other  places,  bu:  in    pilr.   in  a  state  of  excitement,  that  he 

thou|:bt  nothing  should  be  done  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  labourer  and  the 
fanner :  tor  it  could  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated, cr  tcK)  widely  disseminated,  that 
the  izte rests  of  the  farmer,  the  landlord, 
acd  the  labourer,  were  one  and  the  same. 
Lord  Teynkam  was  obliged  to  the  noble 
Duke  for  the  opportunity  he  had  given 


Sussex  jenerallv.  he  believed  it  was  r.:t  the 
case.  He  did  not  then  mean  to  say  ihit 
there  were  not  ore  or  iwu  places  in  which 
iDiimidaiion  mi^hi  hare  been  used,  bu:  in 
the  west  of  Sussex,  with  whijh  he  was 
conneoiexi,  nothing:  cf  the  kind  had  taken 
pKuv,  or  be  in  atiempted.  What  he  rose 
then,  however,  for  w.xs.  to  sive  the  uobie 


co:i elusion  he  had  drawn  from  the  com- 
nuiuioatioriS  which  he  had  referred  to. 
The  noble  I  oni  had  put  into  his  hand  the 
letter  on  which  he  founded  his  assertion  : 
but  he  thoui:ht  that  it  the  noble  Lo:>i  had 
attentively  examined  the  terms  cf  that 
letter,  he  would  have  come  ;o  a  very  dif- 
fenut  conclusion.  He  had  ncihir.i:  to  do 
with   the   o;>in;ons   of  the   writer   of  the 


Lorvi  who  made  the  assertion  an  oppor-  =  him  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  what 
tun  it  V  of  explaining:  the  nature  of  the  j  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  evening. 

It  was  verv  far  from  his  intention  to  excite 
the  people  to  violence.  The  meaning  of 
what  he  said  was  this — that  in  consequence 
of  what  had  happened  in  Sussex  and  else- 
where, the  farmers  had  felt  it  to  be  right  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  fully  prepared  to  admit,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  down  every  attempt 
a:  intimidation,  and  that  the  labouren 
must  not  be  led  to  expect  that  they  could 
obtain  any  increased  rate  of  remuneration 
for  their  services,  without  the  full  consent 
cf  their  employers.  What  he  said  on  the 
former  occasion  was  merely  this — that  the 
labourers  had  demanded  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  and  that  the  farmers  thought  it 
prudent  to  comply. 

Marquis  Camden  was  happy  to  hear  the 
lanfua^??  of  the  noble  Duke  with  relation 
to  the  attempts  of  the  labourers  against 


the 


lacis 


letter,  but  he  found  it  state\l 
thus  : — "  The  laUnirvrs  calleil  out  for  an 
increase  of  their  wacts."  It  w.is  thens.)id 
to  them.  *  iMit  what  will  you  do  if  ;he 
tarmens  ivfuse  to  jrrant  that  increase  : 
Will  vou  disgrace  v ourselves  and  voTir 
country,  as  thev  have  done  elsewhere,  bv 
destroy insT  the  prv^orty  of  your  masters, 
if  (hev  tind  thev  cannot  make  this  in- 
crxMse  f  'No.  no,'  they  exolaimeil.  'we 
intend,  on  th.e  contrary,  to  supjvrt  and 


pi\>lect  our  master**  profH^rty.'  *Well,  their  employers.  He  thought  that  such 
but  y\\  was  said  to  thenO  that  assertion  of  \  declarations  on  that  subject  would  do 
\oms  IS  not  enoutrh ;  will  you  put  that  in  ;  sxKHi,  and  that  it  was  highly  necessary  the 
Yo\ii-  petition  to  your  masters  T  They  <  fabourers  should  know  that  any  attempt  at 
sa:d  (!)ey  were  ipiite  williniT  to  do  so:  and  ■  intimidation  was  not  approved  of  either 


the  larmen.  on  rtv^Mviuij  this  petition,  did 
co.t<ont  CO  »:i\e  p eater  wasjes."  Now  this, 
he  vvutcndi\l,  e\hilMle*l  nothius::  whsch 
^v;;Ui  Iv  vvnstrued  into  intimidation.     He 


by  the  Parliament  or  the  country  at  large. 
He  hoped  that  the  opinions  of  Parliament 
would  be  made  known,  and  that  it  would 
be  understood  everv  where,  that  no  man 


uas  so;ry  to  say,  however,  that  no  man  |  of  either  House  approved  of  such  a  system 
w-'.o  h,.M'.\i  the  sjHwh  of  the  noble  Lord  |  Any  attempt  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
vNniM  a\.vd  uvei\uij;-  the  in\prvssion,  that  ;  labourer  under  such  circumstances  mast 
It*  e\p  v^^lon$  were  calculated  to  inflame  '■  tail,  because  the  amount  was  much  greater 
the  mtuvU  of  the  |vople.  and  aggravate  than  the  farmer  at  present  could  afibrj 
the  difhculttes  in  whicu  the  farmers  wore    to  pay. 
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The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Kent  could  not  have  arisen  from 
the  lowness  of  the  rate  of  wages,  as  it  was 
a  singular  fact,  that  the  wages  of  labour 
were  higher  in  the  disturbed  district  than 
in  any  other  place  of  the  South.  He 
believed  the  disturbances  did  not  arise 
from  an  inadequate  rate  of  wages,  but 
from  the  superabundance  of  labourers, 
and  the  want  of  employment.  Through- 
out that  part  of  Kent,  the  wages  of  an 
able-bodied  man  were  2s.  a-day ;  and  if 
the  farmers  were  disposed  to  give,  as  he 
understood  some  of  them  had  agreed  to 
give,  2s.  6ci.,  then,  in  his  opinion,  the  dis- 
tress would  be  increased ;  because  the 
farmer  could  not  afford  to  employ  so  many 
labourers  at  2s.  6d.  as  he  had  formerly 
employed  at  2s.  He  was  afraid  that  much 
of  the  evil  arose  from  the  mal- administra- 
tion of  the  Poor-laws,  the  abuses  of  which 
needed  an  effectual  and  speedy  remedy. 
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MiKUTBS.]  The  Hoiue,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  voted 
3,S53,3S8L  to  make  good  the  sum  yoted  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament. 

Rfitunu  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Gucst,  various 
Accounts  of  the  quantity  of  Iron  imported  into,  and  ex- 
ported ttom,  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1829 : — On 
the  Motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  Money  paid  on  account 
of  the  Savings  Banks,  and  on  account  of  the  Reduction  of 
the  Natk>nal  Debt,  by  terminable  Annuities: — On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Jkphson,  the  Contract  Prices  at  Kilmain- 
haro  Hospital,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  could 
be  made  out :— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Sphino  Rick,  the 
Expense  incurred  in  taking  the  last  Census  for  Ireland. 

Petitions  presented.  From  J.  Ingram  Loduut,  complaining 
of  the  return  for  the  City  of  Oxford: — From  John  R. 
Deene  and  Henry  Shirley,  complaining  of  the  return  for 
Windiilsea:— By  Mr.  H.  Sumnkr,  from  Hylton  Joliflfe, 
Esq.,  complaining  of  an  undue  return  for  the  County  of 
Surrey.  By  Sir  J.  Bourkb,  from  Fish  Curers  and  other 
pcnons  interested  in  the  Fisheries  in  Ireland,  praying  for 
aooDtinuanceofthebounty.  For  theabolition  of  Slavery, 
by  Mr.  C.  Dunoas,  two  from  Berkshire : — By  Sir  R. 
Vtttan,  fifty  from  Cornwall:— By  Mr.  HoDOSOiv,  from 
Cheltenham :— By  Mr.  Eokrton,  from  Stockport:— By 
C(donel  Daviis,  twentyK>ne  from  Worcestershire: — By 
Mr.  GUBST,  from  Devonshire :— By  Mr.  Hoooss,  from 
Canterbury: — By  Mr.  E.  B.  Clhts,  four  from  Hereford, 
shire: — By  Lord  Altborp,  twelve  from  Northampton, 
and  one  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rusaell-square: — By 
Mr.  Sandpord,  flveftom  Somersetshire  :--By  Mr.  Wilss, 
from  Birmingham,  Lancaster,  and  Croudi  End : — By  Mr. 
CuRTsrs,  three  from  Sussex: — By  Mr.  Dundab,  two 
from  Yorkshire: — By  Sir  R.  Prick,  three  from  Hereford- 
shire : — By  Sir  R.  Hcron,  thirteen  from  Hampshire  and 
other  places :— By  Mr.  Scronsyvar,  two  from  Hull : — By 
Sir  W.  GuTSK,  five  from  Gloucestershire: — By  Mr. 
Brthbll,  fitnn  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire : — By  Mr. 
Lawlkt,  from  Alcester  and  Strntford-upon-Avon:— By 
Mr.  Tyrrkll,  three  from  Essex : — By  Mr.  John  Wood, 
from  Kirkham:— By  Mr.  Bknktt,  eight  from  Wiltshire. 
By  the  same  hon.  Member,  from  Hindon,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt  Duties.  By  Mr.  Lsadsr,  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  Athlone,  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews.  By  Mr. 
OXow NSLi^  from  the  Parish  of  Kihnorci  in  the  County 


of  Wexford,  complaining  of  Disbress,  and  praying  tat  the 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand. 

Irish  Corporatiok  Funds.]  Mr. 
Leader  presented  a  Petition  from  the  In- 
habitants of  Athlone,  praying  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  distribution  of  Corporation 
Funds  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member 
observed,  that  he  knew  no  subject  which 
more  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  funds  in  question,  half  a  million  of 
people  were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
He  had  ascertained  that  the  value  of 
10,000Z.  a  year  was  given  by  the  Crown 
in  land  to  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny, 
the  members  of  which  consisting  of  a  very 
few  individuals,  actually  divided  it  entirely 
among  themselves. 

Newspapers  and  Stamp  Duties.] 
Lord  Morpeth  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  praying  for 
the  abolition,  or  considerable  reduction  of 
the  Duty  on  Newspaper  Stamps  and  Duties. 
At  present  those  Stamps  and  Duties  con- 
stituted tworthirds  of  the  entire  cost  of 
every  newspaper.  The  consequence  was, 
tliat  the  newspaper  press  was  monopolised 
by  a  few  persons,  who  thereby  acquired 
great  power  of  promoting  their  own  ends 
by  misrepresentation.  To  reduce  the  duties 
would  increase  the  Revenue,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  much  greater  number  of 
newspapers  that  it  would  cause  to  be  cir- 
culated ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
give  increased  employment  to  paper- 
makers,  printers  and  others.  His  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Dover,  had  last 
Session  intimated  his  intention  of  making 
a  motion  on  this  subject.  He  begged  to 
ask  him  if  he  meant  to  make  such  a  motion 
in  the  present  Session  ?  He  owned  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  highly  expedient 
to  adopt  a  proposition,  which,  while  it  was 
calculated  to  increase  the  Revenue,  was 
also  calculated  to  diffuse  that  sound 
political  and  religious  knowledge  which 
was  'most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  and  social  order. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  it  was 
decidedly  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
the  Motion  to  which  his  noble  friend 
alluded,  after  Christmas. 

Distress.]  Mr.  Benett  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mere  and 
other  places  in  Wiltshire,  complaining 
of  the  great  Distress  under  which  they 
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were  labouring,  which  they  attributed 
principally  to  the  change  in  the  currency, 
and  praying  to  be  relieved  from  taxation. 
The  hon.  Member  characterized  the  pe- 
titioners as  a  most  loyal  and  well-disposed 
set  of  people,  and  expressed  his  conviction, 
notwithstanding  the  temptation  held  out 
to  them  by  what  had  taken  place  in 
another  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  they 
would  not  only  refrain  from  outrage,  but 
would  be  most  active  in  repressing  it. 

On  the  Motion  for  bringing  up  the 
Petition, 

Mr.  R.  Grant  wished  to  know  what  his 
Majesty's  Government  intended  to  do  in 
the  way  of  the  remission  of  taxation.  An 
idea  had  gone  very  generally  abroad,  that 
it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  duty  on  Sea- 
borne-coals. He  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  that  was  in  con- 
templation ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  the 
other  evening,  stated,  that  great  incon- 
venience must  always  attend  premature 
disclosures  of  that  nature.  He  was  sure, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Norwich,  would  not  attribute  his  de- 
clining to  answer  the  question  to  any  want 
of  courtesy. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  had  hoped,  after  what 
passed  last  Session,  that  a  remission 
would  have  been  proposed  of  the  duty  on 
Sea-borne-coal.  He  still  hoped,  that  the 
result  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Limerick  would  tend  to  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  object.  He  was  aware 
that  this  was  not  a  time  at  which  an  ex- 
tensive remission  of  taxes  could  be  ex- 
pected, and,  therefore,  that  hopes  ought 
not  to  be  held  out  which  could  not  be 
realized.  It  was  his  firm  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  advantage  would  arise 
from  remitting  the  taxes  which  pressed 
on  industry,  such  as  the  duties  on  Sea- 
borne-coals, soap,  candles,  the  house  and 
window-tax,  and  putting  on  a  tax  which 
would  apply  to  the  richer  classes. 

Sir  John  Wrottesley,  judging  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  repeal  of  the  Coal-tax  would  be 
beneficial  only  to  the  great  coal-owners. 
From  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  these  pro- 
prietors of  mines  in  the  North,  he  did  not 
think  it  probable  the  public  would  gain 
anything  by  a  remission  of  the  duty. 
The  people  would  be  far  more  benefitted 
by  a  repeal  of  some  of  the  assessed  taxes. 

Mr.  Bell  declared,  that  be  did  not 


consider  hon.  Members  had  any  right  to 
interfere  with  the  coal  owners  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Ho 
denied  that  the  coal  owners  enjoyed  a 
monopoly,  but  on  the  contrary  there  was  a 
great  competition  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Tennyson  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  coal  owners,  but  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  in  thinkingthat  a  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  assessed  taxes. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  observed,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  support  a  Property-tax,  if  all 
practicable  reduction  in  the  indirect  taxes 
and  in  the  assessed  taxes  should  prove 
insufficient  to  afford  relief  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Gordon  protested  against  hon. 
Members  at  his  side  of  the  House  en* 
couraging  the  Ministers  to  lay  on  a 
Property-tax.  Let  that  House  take  off 
the  taxes  first,  and  then  they  would  force 
Ministers  to  reduce  the  establishments. 
This  was  in  his  mind  the  proper  course  to 
pursue,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  had  been 
maintained  by  hon.  Members.  He  con- 
tended that  the  House  ought  to  interfere 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  great  coal- 
owners  to  promote  the  public  good. 

General  Gascoyne  asked  if  it  were  the 
intention  of  Government  to  re-appojpt  the 
China  Trade  Committees  ? 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  the  best  mode  of 
answering  that  question,  was  to  give  notice 
that  on  Monday  next  he  would  move  for 
the  re-appointment  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Benett,  before  bringing  up  the 
Petition,  observed,  that  all  taxes  affecting 
production  and  industry  should  be  re- 
moved in  the  first  instance.  He  declined 
saying  anything  respecting  a  Property-tax. 
— The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

English  Pension  List.]  Mr.  Gordon 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  it  was  his  in- 
tention, previous  to  entering  upon  the 
discussion  respecting  the  Civil  List»  ta  lay 
before  the  House  the  details  of  the  English 
Pension -list? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exckoquor  said, 
his  hon.  friend  must  be  aware  that  the 
details  of  the  English  Pension-list  never 
were  given. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied,  that  as  his  right 
hon.  friend  had,  upon  dtepresent  occasion, 
given  many  papers  which  were  never  given 
before,  such  as  papers  referring  to  the 
Scotch  Establishment;  and  considering 
the  declaration  made  by  Ooverpment, 
that  they  intended  to  by  all  infonmilion 
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before  the  House,  he  trusted  the  details  of 
this  List  would  not  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  remind  the  right 
hoQ.  GentlemaUy  that  when  he  made  a 
similar  demand  in  1828,  it  was  objected 
to  upon  the  ground  that  tlie  details  could 
not  be  brought  forward  untjl  there  was  a 
new  settlement  of  th^  Civil  List.  He  did 
pot  thinly,  a  single  shilling  should  be  voted 
until  all  the  information  that  might  be 
required  was  laid  before  the  House. 

Civil  List*]  The  Cliancsllor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  he  considered  it  would  be 
convenient  that  previously  to  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  which  referred  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Civil  I^ist,  he  should  state  the  course 
he  intended  to  pursue.  He  did  not  ej^pect 
the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  that  night 
on  the  Resolutions  he  should  propose. 
After  proposing  those  Resolutions,  and 
stating  bis  views  respecting  the  future 
Civil  List,  which  would  be  in  great  part 
matter  of  detail,  he  would  lay  before  the 
House  the  various  necessary  documents  in 
a  clear  form,  so  that  hon.  Members  might 
be  able  to  put  themselves  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  information  they  required  before 
they  came  to  a  vote  on  Monday  next. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
spoke  to  the  following  efiect :  — 1  rise,  Sir, 
pursuant  to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  to  the  House  to  fulfil  the 
assurance  given  to  his  Majesty,  in  answer 
to  his  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  we  would  cheerfully  provide  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Civil 
Government  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  Crown  ;  and.  Sir,  if  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  on  which  a  proposition  of 
this  nature  might  dispense  with  all  argu- 
ment or  recommendation  upon  the  part  of 
the  individual  who  moves  it,  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  occasion.  I  am  confident  there 
IS  not  one  of  those  I  now  have  the  honour 
of  addressing — that  there  is  not  a  single 
man  in  the  country,  who  will  not  be  for- 
ward in  the  anxious  wish  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown.  The  people  of  England, 
always  attached  to  monarchy,  have  here- 
tofore not  only  maintained  their  Sovereigns 
in  comfort  and  dignity,  but  have  ever  been 
(le^iroui  to  uphold  the  Throue  iu  honour 


and  splendor,  for  thev  feel  a  reflected 
pleasure  and  glory  in  the  splendor  of  the 
Crown.     And,  Sir,  well  convinced  am  I 
that  there  never  was  a  period  at  which  a 
warmer  affection  or  more  sincere  attach- 
ment existed  upon  the  part  of  the  people 
towards  their  Sovereign  than  at  present, 
and  this  I  feel  secures  to  me  the  universal 
consent  of  the  people  in  making  such  a 
provision  for  the  Crown  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require.     In  assert- 
ing this,  I  do  not,  however,  want  to  pro- 
tect my  proposition  from  that  examination 
which  is  the  duty  of  the   House.     No, 
Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  that  examin- 
ation, and  to  meet  it  with  confidence; 
although,  undoubtedly,  objections  will  be^ 
raised  against  it,  and  objections  of  a  very' 
different  character.     On  the  one  hand  I 
may  be  told  that  I  am  not  dealing  with 
sufficient  liberality ;  and  on  the  other,  I 
may  be  reproached  with  not  having  a  due 
regard  to  economy.     Yet  copscious  that 
I  am  steering  a  middle  course — avoiding 
a  niggardly  parsimony  on   the  one  side, 
and  an  undue  extravagance  on  the  other 
— I  feel  that  I  may  submit  my  proposition 
in  the  confidence  that  it  will  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  House.     Sir,  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  I  stand,  in  some  degree,  in 
circumstances  different  from  those  under 
which  any  individual  made  a  similar  pro- 
position  in   former  times.    The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  settlement  of  the 
Civil  List  has  before  been  made,  conferred 
in  themselves,    credit  upon  former  Par- 
liaments,  and,  in  the  last  instance,  were 
highly    honourable    to    the    King    who 
lately  sat  upon  the  Throne  of  these  realms. 
To  some  of  these  circumstances  I  must 
direct  the  attention   of  the  House,  being 
convinced  that  they  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered by  us,  now  engaged  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  his  present   Majesty,  for  whose 
dignity  and  comfort  we  are  called  on  to 
provide.    The  first  of  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances is,  that  in  making  a  proposi- 
tion  of   this  kind  to  the  House,  I  am 
fortunately  at  the  same  time  able  to  state, 
that  during  the  whole  of  the   last  reign 
there  was  no  period  at  which  Parliament 
was  called  on  to  provide  for  debts  incuned 
upon  the  Civil  List.     This  is  the  first  time, 
since  the  institution  of  the  Civil  List,  that 
it  was  possible  to  call  on  Parliament  to 
recollect,  that  no  debt  had  been  incurred 
since  Parliament  had  last  made  the  ar- 
rangement*   If  the  bon.  Members  of  tbif 
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House  will  refer  to  the  documents  which 
are  accessible  to  all,  they  will  find  that  I 
am  perfectly  justified  in   this  assertion. 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Parlia- 
ment had  to  provide  for  a  considerable 
debt  incurred  on  the  Civil  List — a  debt 
amounting  to  500,000/.    On  the  death 
of  George  1st,  Parliament  had  to  provide 
for  a   debt     incurred    upon    the    Civil 
List,  to  the  amount  of  one  million.     Upon 
the  death  of  George  the  2nd,  Parliament 
had  to  pay  half  a  million  on  account  of 
debts  incurred  upon  the  Civil  List,  which 
had  been  granted  to  that  Monarch.     Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  the  Srd,  which 
extended  over  so  long  a  period,   and  in 
which  the  events  were  of  a  feature  so 
stirring  and  peculiar,   the  debts  on  the 
Civil  List  amounted  to  something  between 
three  and  four  millions.     I  repeat,  there- 
fore, I  stand  before  the  House  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  fortunate  situation,    in    conse- 
quence of  there  now  being,  at  the  close  of 
a  reign,  no  debt  to  defray  upon  the  Ciyil 
List  granted  to    the  late  King.     I  say, 
Sir,  these  circumstances  are  honourable  to 
the  Parliament  by  which  the  original  ar- 
rangement was  made,  for  it  proves  that  it 
formed  so  accurate  an  estimate  of  what 
was  necessary  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  it  became,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  thU  country, 
possible  for  a  Monarch  to  confine  his  ex- 
penditure within  the  limits  assigned  him 
at  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List.     And 
further,    Sir,  it  is  to  the   credit  of  that 
Parliament  that  it  was  not  only  by  the 
liberality  of  the  grant  that  it  succeeded  in 
producing  a  result  so  highly  to  be  ap- 
plauded, but  also  by  the  system  it  devised, 
and  the  regulations  respecting  the  expen- 
diture it  adopted;  for,  without  a  system, 
and  without  regulations,  never  could  the 
object  have  been  effected ;  and  therefore 
is  that  Parliament  entitled  to  praise  for 
adopting     those    particular     regulations 
which  led   to   the  happy    result  I  have 
already     stated    to   the    House.      Nor, 
Sir,  can  we  omit  to  ofier  the  just  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  prudence  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty,   in  having  thus  carefully   limited 
himself  in  his  expenditure  within  the  sum 
granted   to  him  by   Parliament,  and  in 
having   so    availed    himself  of  the  wise 
regulations    made     by    Parhament,    as 
to  avoid    incurring   debt    which   all   his 
predecessors,     since    the    institution    of 
the  Civil  List,  had  uniformly    incurred. 
I  say.   Sir,     in   the  next  place,  there 


is  another  peculiarity  attending  the 
proposition  I  am  about  to  make,  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  and  his  friends 
respecting  the  observations  I  have  recently 
made,  ought  to  call  forth  the  approbation 
and  thanks  of  this  House.  We  stand, 
now,  in  the  situation  of  having  surren- 
dered to  us,  by  his  Majesty,  a  greater 
revenue — greater  in  the  value  of  its 
amount,  and  greater  in  its  numbers  of 
various  heads — than  Parliament  ever  had 
at  any  former  period  when  a  settlement 
of  the  Civil  List  was  called  for.  His 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
surrencler  to  us,  not  only  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  which  were  also 
surrendered  to  us  by  the  Sovereigns  his 
predecessors,  and  which,  at  this  present 
moment,  amount  to  a  sum  not  less  than 
800,000/.  per  annum,  but  his  Majesty 
has  also  given  up  to  us  the  casual  reve- 
nues of  the  Crown,  the  Droits  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Droits  of  the  Crown,  die 
West-India  Duties,  and  all  the  other 
casual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  which 
were  heretofore  left  to  the  peculiar 
and  personal  distribution  and  control  of 
the  Crown.  The  vajue.  Sir,  of  these 
concessions  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  papers  on  the  Table ;  but  I  feel  it  is 
not  so  much  for  the  amount  of  the  con- 
cessions that  his  Majesty  is  entitled  to 
call  for  your  approbation,  as  because  he 
now  surrenders  to  you,  in  surrendering 
these  casual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  that 
portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  Monarch 
could,  with  the  greatest  facility,  com- 
mand, in  the  event  of  cases  arising  where- 
in he  was  desirous  of  applying  his  revenue 
to  purposes  which  Parliament  might  not 
be  disposed  to  sanction.  In  conceding, 
therefore,  these  revenues,  the  Monarch 
has  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of 
applying  money  to  purposes  of  which  Par« 
liament  does  not  approve.  His  Majesty, 
consequently,  has  not  only  consulted  the 
feelings  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Crown,  but  also  their 
feelings  concerning  the  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  the  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign to  use  his  revenue  for  purposes 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  Parliament  and  to 
the  national  liberties.  Sir,  in  making  the 
proposition  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the 
House,  it  will  be  my  object  to  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  incurring  debt  on  the  Civil  List 
after  the  arrangement  shall  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  I  bold,  Sir,  that  debt. 
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incurred  after  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  i 
List,  is  of  all  things  the  most  disadvanta-  I 
geous  to  the  Crown,  and  offensive  to  the  | 
people.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  name 
of  debt  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  mis- 
conduct in  the  quarter  in  which  it  may 
arise.  I  do  not  say  in  all  cases  debt  in 
itself  implies  impropriety  of  conduct,  or 
deserves  reproach  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  in 
all  cases  the  existence  of  it  attaches,  to 
some  extent,  an  imputation  of  misfortune, 
of  imprudence,  or  misconduct,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  just  in  the  House  to 
make  it  in  the  most  remote  degree  neces- 
sary for  the  Monarch  to  incur  debt,  and 
thus  render  him  liable  to  the  imputation 
I  have  mentioned.  Sir,  if  there  be  any 
advantage  in  a  permanent  Civil  List  (and 
that  there  is  great  advantage  we  must  all 
admit),  it  is  that,  having  once  given  a 
Civil  List  to  the  Crown,  we  are  thence- 
forth not  under  the  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  private  conduct  and  personal 
expenditure  of  the  Monarch — ^which,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  may  be  to  some  indivi- 
duals— is,  to  honourable  men,  and  men 
who  really  take  an  interest  in  the  country's 
welfare,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
the  most  painful  tasks  which  can  ever  be 
imposed  on  Parliament.  Therefore,  Sir, 
I  consider  that  the  Parliament  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  acted  well  and 
wisely — and  that  we  shall  now  act  well 
and  wisely  in  making  it  the  foundation  of 
the  Civil  List,  that  there  shall  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  incurring  any  debt  by  the 
Crown.  The  first  point,  then,  we  shall 
have  to  decide  is,  what  amount  for  the 
Civil  List  is  necessary.  And,  Sir,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  I  look  upon  it  as  more  safe 
to  be  directed  by  experience  of  the  past, 
than  to  be  guided  by  calculations  of  the 
future.  I  have,  therefore,  rather  formed 
the  plan  by  reference  to  pftst  experience 
than  upon  any  calculation  respecting  the 
future,  which  I  have  to  submit  to  the 
HoQie,  making  however  such  changes  as 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Crown 
seem  to  render  necessary,  and  bearing 
always  in  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
expenditure  of  the  Crown  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  Parliament.  Sir,  if 
we  look  to  the  papers  on  the  Table,  we 
may  find  a  statement  of  what  was  the  full 
amount  of  the  sums  his  late  Majesty 
derived  from  the  country  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Civil  List ;  and  I  will,  in  the  first 
instance,*  state  them  to  the  House,  that  it 
may  form  a  just  comparison  of  those  sums 


with  the  amount  I  shall  ultimately  propose 
to  them  for  the  use  of  his  present  Majesty. 
By  the  Civil  List  which  was  voted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  reign,  the  So- 
vereign enjoyed  an  allowance  for  England 
of  850,000/.  and  for  Ireland  of  207,000/. 
At  that  time  it  was  thought  adviseable  to 
leave  the  hereditary  revenue  of  Scotland 
untouched ,  and  that  amounted  to  1 09,000/. 
So  far  down  all  were  fixed  allowances 
for  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Be- 
sides Uiese  permanent  revenues,  the  Droits 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Droits  of  the 
Crown  were  left  in  the  power  of  the  So- 
vereign and  they  may  be  taken  at  an 
annual  average  of  32,600/.  A  compen- 
sation for  additional  diplomatic  expendi- 
ture was  allowed  amounting  to  22,300/. 
and  the  total  of  these  various  sums  will 
amount  very  nearly  to  1,221,000/.  which 
was  the  expenditure  during  the  late  reign, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  List.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  my  intention  to  remove  from  the 
new  Civil  List  certain  charges  heretofore 
imposed  upon  it,  to  which  I  shall  advert 
at  a  future  period.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  necessary  that  these  should 
be  deducted  from  the  sums  allowed  to 
his  late  Majesty.  Therefore,  on  account 
of  them,  I  take  off  166,000/.  in  answer 
for  charges  which  will  not  be  made  in  the 
new  Civil  List.  This  will  leave  in  round 
numbers  about  1,055,000/.  But  now. 
Sir,  as  to  my  Resolution,  it  will  be  not 
for  grants  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  for  one  general  grant  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  on  the  subsequent 
arrangement  I  shall  assign  classes,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  clear  view  of  the 
different  heads  of  expenditure.  What 
I  propose  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
Civil  List  is  970,000/ ,  making  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  now  granted  and 
that  allowed  to  his  late  Majesty  of 
85,000/.  [Cheers.]  Let  not  the  hon. 
Member  who  cheers  suppose,  that  this  is 
the  only  saving  and  economy  which  will 
be  effected ;  for  if  he  will  listen  to  me  a 
little  longer,  I  will  satisfy  him  that  it  is 
far  from  being  the  amount  of  saving  and 
economy  which  we  propiose  to  submit  to 
the  notice  of  the  House.  In  the  first 
place  there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  State  #f 
38,500/.  a-year,  which  was  paid  to  his 
Majesty  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  There 
will  likewise  be  a  saving  of  15,000/.  upon 
civil  contingencies.  This,  then,  will  be  an 
immediate  saving  to  the  State  of  upwards 
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of  138,0001.  upon  the  Civil  List.  But, 
Sir,  besides,  in  the  formation  of  this  Civil 
List,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  large 
payments'  are  made  on  account  of 
pensions,  which,  though  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  them  immediately, 
will  fall  if[i  with  the  lives  of  those  who  now 
enjoy  them  ;  and  that  there  are  officers, 
for  whom  although  we  now  continue 
to  provide,  yet  it  is  our  intention  that 
their  places,  whtn  once  vacant,  shall  not  be 
again  filled  up.  And,  Sir,  from  reductions 
of  this  nature  previously  ordered,  and 
others  lately  agreed  upon,  we  have  a  saving 
in  prospective  amounting  to  13,049/.  In 
the  next  place,  the  Irish  pension  list  will 
be  reduced  from  5QfiOQl.  to  40,000/.  per 
annum;  making  altogether,  when  these 
reductions  shall  come  into  effect,  a  pecu- 
niary saving  of  161,000/.  But,  Sir,  as  I 
said  before,  this  sum  does  not  present  a 
fair  picture  of  the  economy  we  propose  to 
apply  to  the  Civil  List.  I  need  not  inform 
the  House,  for  all  men  must  be  aware  of 
it,  that  there  are  expenses  incident  to  the 
situation  of  his  present  Majesty  from  which 
his  predecessor  was  exempt.  The  Sove- 
reign, in  the  present  case,  is  blessed  with 
a  royal  consort,  who  shares  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  people  with  his  most 
gracious  Majesty.  I  am  sure.  Sir,  the 
House  would  not  feel  it  proper  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  which,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  has  been  invariably 
granted  to  the  Queens  of  England.  In 
the  reigns  of  George  2nd  and  George  3rd, 
50,000/.  a  year  was  allowed  the  Queen  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  household,  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  assign  to  her  present 
Majesty  the  same  allowance  which  the 
previous  Queens  of  England  uniformly  re- 
ceived. Nor,  Sir,  is  the  expenditure  which 
the  Queen  occasions  to  the  Civil  List 
limited  to  the  sum  allowed  by  Parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  household.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  King,  like  every  other 
individual,  must,  when  married,  add  to 
his  expenses  in  every  branch  of  his  esta- 
blishment. And  if  the  House  is  disposed 
to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  announced 
a  greater  reduction  in  the  Civil  List,  I  beg 
hon.  Members  to  consider  the  different 
circumstances  under  whiph  the  two 
Monarchs  are  placed,  and  to  take  into 
account  the  expenses  of  the  Queen,  not 
only  for  her  own  household,  but  also  the 
increase  created  by  her  presence  in  the 
geperal  ei  tablishment^a  aifference  wbichi 


by  reference  to  calculations  made  on  former 
occasions,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  over-estimate 
in  naming  as  an  additional  expense  full? 
equal  to  the  allowance  of  her  househokf, 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity.  The 
970,000/.,  therefor^,  I  have  proposed*  in- 
cludes 100,000/.  for  the  expenditure  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  and  if 
this  be  taken  into  account  the  compari- 
son between  the  Civil  List  we  propose  for 
his  present  Majesty,  and  that  granted  to 
the  late  Sovereign,  will  turn  out  very 
favourable  to  our  proposition.  There  is 
also  another  branch  of  expenditure*  whicb 
formerly  was  thrown  on  the  pubjic,  but 
from  which  it  is  now  free,  and  the  amount 
of  which  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  the 
death  of  George  3rd,  in  conformity  with 
the  previous  practice  of  making  a  provision 
by  way  of  compensation  for  thi^  servants  of 
the  preceding  Monaroh,  pensions  weie 
granted  to  his  servants,  and  this  not  upon 
the  Civil  List  of  his  successor,  but  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  On  tbe  death  of 
George  3rdt  21,000/.  was  charged  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  pay  a  compen- 
sation to  officers  in  his  household;  and 
19,000/.  upon  the  death  of  QMeen  Char- 
lotte was  charged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  a  similar  purpose,  making  alto- 
gether a  charge  upon  the  public  of 
40,000/.  which  the  country  thought  it 
proper  and  expedient,  and  honourable  to 
take  upon  itself.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  his  Majesty  takes  the  whole 
compensation  to  the  servants  of  the  late 
King  upon  himself.  His  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  adopt  into  his  own 
service,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  servants 
of  his  predecessor ;  that  is  to  say,  ail  who 
were  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
their  stations  ;  and,  thereforct  he  has 
considerably  reduced  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation for  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide. But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
duction, there  is  a  charge  of  between  4,000/. 
and  5,000/.  remaining,  which  his  Mfuesty 
will  himself  provide  for,  and  thus  relieve 
the  public  from  a  charge  imposed  i^pon  it 
in  all  former  reigns,  and  which,  in  the  last 
reign  amounted  to  40,000/.  In  calculating, 
therefore,  the  economy  applied  to  the  Civil 
List,  we  must  not  forget,  Sir,  these  two 
last  circumstances — I  mean  the  whole  pro- 
vision for  the  expenditure  occasioned  by 
the  Queen,  and  the  compensation  to  the 
servants  of  the  late  King,  for  whom  it  is 
indispensable  to  provide.  Such,  Sir,  being 
the  saving  we  intend  to  efiVct,  |  ibail 
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now  advert  to  the  arrangements,  uader 
which  we  propose  to  place  the  new  Civil 
List.  I  know,  Sir,  that  on  this  point  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  a  noble  Lord  opposite,  early  in 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Civil  List  now  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  would  be  confined 
merely  to  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
Monarch.  I,  however,  after  much  deliber- 
ation, and  after  weighing  maturely  all 
matters  connected  with  the  question,  must 
say,  that  it  appears  to  roe  not  expedient  to 
separate  the  private  and  personal  expenses 
of  the  Monarch  from  those  incurred  in  his 
capacity  of  chief  of  the  Government  of 
the  State.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  precise  line  between  the  charges  in- 
curred by  the  Monarch  in  his  individual 
capacity,  and  those  incurred  in  his  public 
capacity  as  the  person  administering  the 
Government  of  the  country ;  and  if  it 
were  possible,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
be  advisable  so  to  separate  them,  as  long 
as  the  Civil  List  can  be  regulated  in  such 
naanner  as  to  present  a  fair,  full,  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  expenditure.  I  cannot 
see  the  particular  use  of  separating  these 
two  branches  of  the  Civil  List ;  I  do  not, 
therefore  propose  to  withdraw  from  the 
Civil  List  all  those  charges  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  head  of  the  civil  expenditure.  I  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  one  of  the  classes  of 
objections  now  applicable  to  the  Civil  List, 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion given  to  civil  officers,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  partly  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and 
partly  from  other  quarters ;  and  I  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  remove  from  it 
those  salaries  which  have  been  chiefly  paid 
from  other  quarters,  and  the  difference  of 
which  only  has  been  paid  from  the  Civil 
List.  By  the  plan  which  I  now  propose 
to  adopt,  the  whole  salary  of  every  parti- 
cular officer  will  be  made  to  appear  in  each 
of  the  particular  funds  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  paid.  Where  the  larger  portion  of 
the  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  I  have 
annexed  to  it  those  smaller  portions  which 
are  paid  from  other  funds,  so  that  those 
who  may  wish  to  see  what  is  the  amount  of 
aiiY  particular  salary  can  see  it  at  onoe,  by 
reference  to  the  Civil  List  expenditure, 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
more  than  one  set  of  papers  for  informa- 
tioo,  I  also  think  the  present  mode  of 
maUog  daductions  from  several  paymeatSi 


with  a  view  to  form  particular  funds,  is 
very  inconvenient :  there  is  something  not 
very  easy  to  apprehend  in  the  payment,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  a  particular  officer  of  a 
very  considerable  salary,  and,  on  tht 
other,  in  taking  from  that  officer,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  payment,  ^  con^ 
siderable  sum  to  be  applied  to  future  and 
other  purposes.  I  propose,  therefore,  that 
all  charges  and  deductions  from  all  salaries 
shall  be  omitted  in  the  statement,  and  that 
the  salaries  shall  be  stated  at  the  precise 
amount,  so  that  the  Civil  List  shall  shew 
to  the  public  what  is  the  actual  amount 
applicable  to  the  particular  services  to 
which  the  several  payments  are  made.  I 
have  stated  that  I  propose  to  transfer  to 
the  Civil  List  the  payment  of  those  salaries 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  now  charge- 
able on  that  branch  of  the  expenditure ; 
and  1  also  propose  to  transfer  to  other 
funds  those  salaries,  only  small  portions  of 
which  are  now  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List. 
The  first  of  the  latter  class  is  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges.  But  a  small  portion  of 
these  salaries  is  now  paid  from  the  Civil 
List,  the  larger  portion  being  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  These  salaries 
I  therefore  propose  to  transfer  entirely  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  if  there  was 
any  choice  from  which  fund  those  salaries 
should  be  paid,  I  should  think  that  it 
would  be  freest  from  objection  that  the 
emoluments  of  thiese  officers  should  be 
derived  from  a  fund  the  least  liable  to  the 
control  of  the  Crown.  I  propose  the 
same  thing  with  reference  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons — I  may  say, 
with  reference  to  all  the  other  payments  of 
salaries  standing  on  the  same  footing.  In 
the  same  way  there  are  certain  charges,  of 
which  by  far  the  greater  amount  is  defrayed 
by  annual  votes  of  this  House,  but  some 
portion  of  which  is  also  taken  from  the 
Civil  List.  These  I  propose  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  Civil  List,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  them  to  the  several  funds 
from  which  the  greater  portion  of  their 
amount  is  now  paid.  These  three  several 
sorts  of  payments  will  amount  to  166,0002. 
which  1  shall  withdraw  from  the  vote  I 
intend  to  ask  as  the  vote  for  the  Civil  List. 
Such  are  the^rinciples  of  the  arrangements 
which  I  submit  to  the  House  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plan  of  the  new  Civil 
List ;  but  perhaps  the  House  will  pardon 
me  if  I  go  a  little  more  into  detail  on  the 
several  classes  into  which  I  propose  the 
Civil  List  shall  be  dirided.    These  cUumoi 
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will  be  ten  in  number.  The  first  class 
will  consist  of  his  Majesty's  privy  purse, 
and  of  her  Majesty's  establishment  This 
class,  instead  of  being  60,000/.,  as  under 
the  late  King,  will  now  amount  to 
1  lOyOOO/.y  a  sum  which  was  always  charged 
so  long  ago  as  before  the  reign  of  George 
1st. ;  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  last  Civil  List  being  altogether 
occasioned  as  I  have  already  stated  by  the 
presence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The 
second  head  or  class  of  expenditure  is  that 
of  the  salary  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
household — of  the  household  establish- 
ment— and  of  the  officers  connected  there- 
with. This  makes  up  a  sum  of  about 
140,546/.;  and  that  sum  will  comprise 
salaries  which  before  were  to  be  found 
under  other  heads.  Among  these  are  the 
gentlemen  pensioners,  and  certain  officers 
of  ceremony,  which  appear  to  me  better 
placed  here  than  elsewhere.  Under  this  head 
there  will  be  observed  some'  reduction  of 
amount  from  that  which  was  stated  for 
similar  charges  in  the  former  reign.  With 
respect  to  the  household  itself,  the  third 
head  of  the  expenditure,  there  will  not  be 
any  actual  reduction  of  expenditure — I 
mean  in  the  bills  of  the  tradesmen  who 
supply  his  Majesty.  I  know  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  will  say  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  reduction  in  that  respect, 
having  regard  to  the  present  value  of  pro- 
visions, which  is*  much  less  than  when 
the  last  Civil  List  was  framed.  1  acknow- 
ledge that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  in  all  the  necessary 
articles  of  life,  since  the  last  Civil  List  was 
agreed  to ;  but  while  I  admit  that  to  be 
the  fact,  I  must  at  the  same  time  remind 
the  hon.  Member,  that  some  increase  is 
necessary  on  account  of  her  Majesty.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  Majesty, brought  in,  under 
this  head,  that  of  the  Queen ;  and  I  think 
that  if  th^  bills  now  paid  are  carefully 
compared  with  those  formerly  charged, 
there  will  be  found  to  have  been  an  actual 
reduction,  although  that  reduction  is  not 
at  once  apparent,  on  account  of  the  cause 
of  increased  expenditure  to  which  I  have 
already  referrea.  The  amount  of  this  class 
of  expenditure  will  be  210,500/.,  a  sum 
which  exhibits  an  apparent  increase  on 
the  former  Civil  List,  but  which,  in  reality, 
is  less,  since  the  present  estimate  includes 
the  expense  of  Messengers,  and  other  items 
of  the  Civil  Department,  which  I  have 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  place  here, 


instead  of  letting  them  remain  under  other 
heads  of  expenditure.  The  fourth  class 
consists  of  the  Royal  Bounties,  Charities, 
and  Special  Service  Money, and  these  come 
more  nearly  within  what  are  properly  called 
the  particular  expenditure  of  the  Crown. 
The  amount  here  is  the  same  as  before, 
22,250/.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  the 
pensions  on  the  Civil  List.  This  item  wu 
fixed  by  Mr.  Burke  at  a  sum  of  95,000/., 
but  in  the  present  Civil  List  it  will  amodnt 
to  no  more  than  74,200/.,  the  difierence 
between  the  two  being  those  charges 
which  are  deducted  from  the  Civil  I^t, 
and  carried  to  other  heads  of  expenditure, 
on  the  principle  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  sixth  class  comprises  the  expenses  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  Ministers  of  State. 
I  have  stated,  that  in  weighing  the  dif- 
ferent arguments  for  excluding  these 
charges  from  the  Civil  List  of  the  Crown, 
my  feelings  have  preponderated  in  favour 
of  retaining  them  under  this  head  of  ex- 
penditure, and  1  therefore  present  them  to 
the  House  as  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
Civil  List ;  and  whatever  opinions  may  be 
entertained  6n  this  point,  1  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  respect  to  the  amount  required 
for  this  head  of  expenditure,  the  House 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  sum  which  is 
now  proposed  for  the  payment  of  this  par- 
ticular service.  Under  the  former  arrange- 
ments of  the  Civil  List,  the  third  class, 
with  which  the  sixth  class  now  cor- 
responds, comprised  not  only  the  expense 
of  Foreign  Missions,  but  also  the  salaries 
of  a  portion  of  the  present  Consular 
Establishment;  and  the  House  will  also 
recollect,  that  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  then  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts, 
with  salaries,  we  have  been  latterly  called 
on  for  'additional  Ministers  to  the  new 
States  of  South  America,  and  that  these 
Ministers  were,  of  course,  not  provided 
for  in  the  Civil  List  of  1820.  This  class 
of  public  servants,  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal,  comprises  the  representatives  of 
the  King  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
does  not  comprise  the  Consular  establish- 
ments, for  reasons  which  I  will  presently 
state.  In  the  former  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  question  of  Diplomatic 
Expenditure  was  under  consideration,  I 
stated,  that  endeavours  were  making  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department  to  bring  the  present  expendi- 
ture for  twenty-five  ministers, — the  in- 
crease in  our  Diplomatic  Establishments 
having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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change  in  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  several  States  both  in  Europe  and 
America, — within  the  amount  which  was 
provided  for  eighteen  Foreign  Ministers. 
This  class  will  show,  that  what  I  then 
stated  to  be  under  consideration,  has  been 
now  done.  In  every  foreign  mission  (with, 
at  least,  only  two  exceptions)  a  great  re- 
duction of  expense  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place.  The  amount  is  now  stated 
at  140,000/.,  which  was  165,000/.  in  the 
preceding  year ;  and  that  year  itself  exhi- 
bited a  diminished  expense,  as  compared 
with  the  sums  required  for  preceding  years ; 
and  when  the  detail  of  these  estimates 
has  been  examined,  I  think  that  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  disposed  to  bring  down 
these  charges  as  low  as  was  compatible 
with  the  rank  of  the  individual  employed, 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  he  was  en- 
gaged in.  If,  in  examining  these  items, 
persons  will  inform  themselves  of  what  are 
the  emoluments  of  other  Ministers  resident 
at  the  same  Courts,  they  will  find,  though 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  ne- 
cessarily render  our  Ministers  more  ex- 
pensive than  other  foreign  ministers  at 
the  same  place,  and  though  Englishmen 
are  more  disposed  to  travel  and  visit  foreign 
couDtries  than  men  of  other  nations,  yet 
their  charges  are  not  superior,  nor,  in 
some  instances,  even  equal  to  those  of 
other  Ambassadors.  I  have  said,  that 
there  are  two  exceptions  to  the  great  re- 
ductions we  have  made.  The  first  of  these 
is  Paris;  the  other  Petersburgh.  They  are 
stations  where  a  great  expenditure  is  re- 
quired beyond  that  demanded  at  any  other 
Court,  so  that  we  do  not  propose  to  with- 
draw from  those  Ambassadors  the  emolu- 
ments which  they  now  enjoy.  The  reduc- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken  cannot,  indeed, 
be  immediately  accomplished,  so  that  the 
diminution  of  expenditure  will  not  come 
into  full  operation  till  the  1st  of  January 
in  the  ensuing  year.  The  reduction  of 
salaries,  however,  is  not  the  only  economy 
which  we  have  effected.  It  will  appear 
that  the  extraordinary  charges,  which  are 
a  great  source  of  diplomatic  expenditure, 
are  now  about  to  be  brought  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Take  the  question  of  outfit, 
for  instance,  which  in  former  Civil  Lists  was 
stated  at  76,000/.,  and  which  is  now  esti- 
mated only  at  47,000/.  The  expense  of 
half  outfit  is  also  reduced  from  50,000/. 
to  30,000/.  On  other  charges  there  are 
likewise  deductions,  as  in  the  cases  of 


absence  on  account  of  private  afiairs,  and 
in  the  allowances  for  conveyance  of  bag- 
gage, which  are  now  reduced  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  details  of  what  I  have 
stated  will  be  found  in  the  papers  I  have 
laid  on  the  Table — papers  which  show 
that  we  have,  in  fact,  adopted  that  economy 
which  this  House  desired,  and  which  the 
Government  promised.  With  respect  to 
the  payments  to  be  made  in  future  on  ac- 
count of  the  Consular  Department,  I  pro- 
pose that  a  considerable  alteration  shall 
take  place.  A  sum  of  30,000/.  was  for- 
merly paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  Con- 
sular establishment  out  of  the  Civil  List, 
and  60,000/.  from  a  vote  of  Parliament : 
I  propose  that,  in  future.  Parliament  shall 
provide  all  the  expenses  of  the  Consular 
establishment  by  an  annual  vote.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  my  proposing  this  is,  the 
change  in  the  regulations  of  that  establish- 
ment which  may  at  any  time  take  place.  A 
change  in  our  Consular  regulations  was 
recommended  to  Parliament,  not  only  by 
merchants,  but  bv  hon.  Members,  who 
had  no  especial  mterest  in  the  recom- 
mendation, and  who  were  actuated  by  no 
feeling  but  a  desire  for  the  good  of'^  the 
country.  That  change  led  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  expenditure  in  the  Consular  de- 
partment, and  it  appeared  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  that  department,  that  that 
expenditure  should  be  brought  within  our 
more  limited  means,  and  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  its  amount  an  item  of 
the  charges  that  were  annually  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  Parliament.  The 
total  amount  of  this  class  of  Civil  ex- 
penditure is  now  stated  at  186,000/.  for 
the  charges  of  Ministers  on  service,  and 
for  the  pensions  of  retired  Ministers,  in- 
cluding all  the  Consuls  formerly  residing 
at  foreign  Courts,  together  with  those 
new  Consuls  now  appointed  to  Greece 
and  South  America.  The  seventh  class 
consists  of  the  small  charges  on  the  Here- 
ditary Revenues  of  the  Crown,  which 
always  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  on  which  humorous  remarks 
have  sometimes  been  made  in  Parliament, 
but  which  are  still  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained. These  charges  amounted  to  1 3,700/. 
The  eighth  class  relates  to  the  salaries  of 
the  great  Officers  of  State,  who  are  now 
paid  out  of  the  Civil  List.  Among  these  are 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     In   this 
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class  is  to  be  iDcluded  that  portion  of  the 
salaries  of  Public  Officers,  which  is  now 
payable  out  of  the  Civil  List  of  Ireland, 
and  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  so  that 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that 
all  these  salaries  can  at  once  be  seen  from 
these  papers.     This  class  will   form  an 
item  of  24,000/.     The  ninth  class  is  the 
Civil   List  of  Ireland.     That   Civil    List 
amounted  to  207,000/.  in  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty ;   but  it  is  now  reduced  to 
125,000/.,  and  even  part  of  that  consists 
of  charges  for  offices,   the   duration   of 
which  is  limited  to  the  lives  of  the  present 
occupants  and  my  plan  embraces  a  pro- 
posal that  will  effect  a  further  reduction 
from  50,000/.  to  40,000/.     With  respect 
to     the   last    class — the   Civil    List    for 
Scotland — I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found 
liable  to  any  objections.     It  chiefly  con- 
sists of   a  provision   for   the  hereditary 
Officers  of  State  in  that  kingdom,  for  the 
support  of  the  Universities  there^  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  Professors  at  those 
Universities^-charges  which  have  always 
been  borne  by  the  Civil  List  of  Scotland, 
and  which  are  so  moderate  in  their  amount, 
that  I  am  confident,  when  they  come  to 
be  examined  by  the  House,  every  one  will 
be  convinced  of  our  disposition  to  reduce 
the    expenditure    within    the    narrowest 
Umits.    This  class  amounts  to  a  sum  of 
51,000/.     The  Civil  List,  on  the  arrange- 
ment   thus    proposed,    will    amount    to 
960,000/.  of  which  an  accurate  estimate 
will  be  found  in  the  papers  I  now  lay  on 
the  Table.     It  is  quite  obvious  that  in 
submitting  an  estimate  of  this  nature,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  leave   an  opening  for 
some  future  contingency  ;  and,  adopting 
as  a  principle  that  which  was  acted  on  in 
1 820,  I  shall  propose  to  take  a  vote  for  a 
sum  above  the  estimate,  in  order  to  meet 
these  contingencies.      I    shall,   however, 
only  increase  the  vote  so  far  above  the 
estimate  as  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Civil  List  from  debt.     In  proposing, 
therefore,  the  sum  of  970,000/.  I  shall 
propose  a  small  excess,  which  is  not  more 
than  necessary,  because  the  Crown,  having 
now  surrendered  the  Droits  of  the  Crown, 
and   the   Droits  of    the  Admiralty,    has 
withdrawn  from  itself  the  means   which 
were  before  at  its  disposal,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  unreasonable  that  a  small  addi- 
tional vote  should  be  given  to  meet  those 
contingencies,  which,  in  the  best  state  of 
the  Civil  List,  must  be  liable  to  occur, 
and  which,  during  the  late  reign,  rendered 


a  provision  of  this  sort  absolutdy  necessary. 
I  have  thus  gone  through  the  statement  of 
the  Civil  List,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
submit  to  the  approbation  of  the  House ; 
and  I  think  I  have  shewn  that  a  consi- 
derable  saving  has  been  effected  under  the 
new  arrangement.     I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  state  more  in  detail  what  that 
saving  is.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  an 
immediate  saving  of  138,900/.,  and  then 
there  is  a  contingent  saving  of  162,000/., 
and  moreover  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Civil  List  has  provided  for  charges 
which  exceed,  by  the  sum  of  100,000/.9 
those  which  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Civil  List  of  the  former  reign ;  yet  have 
we  been  able  to  reduce  the  whole  sum  to 
the  extent  I  have  stated,  at  a  time  when^ 
from  particular  circumstances,  the   Civil 
List  is  burthened  with  additional  charges 
to  the  amount  of    100,000/.     I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  House  will  be  satisfied  with 
this  statement.     I  know  that  there  ii  no 
disposition  in  this  House,  or  in  the  country 
to  refuse  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  splendor  of  the  Crown. 
I  know,    indeed,  that  the  proper  splen- 
dor of  the  Crown  is  endeared  to  every  claai 
of  the  people.     If  this  is  the  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  Monarch  on 
the  Throne,  I  am  sure  that  that  sentiment 
is  now  more  than  ever  warmly  felt  by  the 
whole  people  of  England,  when  both  the 
Monarch  and  his  Consort  possess  all  the 
characteristics  which  can  endear  them  to 
the  hearts  of  their  subjects,  and  when  the 
people  unite,  as  they  have  done,  in  the 
strongest  expression  of  attachment  to  the 
Sovereign,  whose  conduct,  whether  ex- 
amined in  the  relations  of  domestic  life, 
or    in  his    public  character,    deservedly 
recommends  him  to  the  best  affections  of 
the  people.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  *'  That  for  the  sup- 
port  and  maintenance  of  his  Majesty's 
Household,  and  the  honour  and  cfignity 
of  the  Crown,  there  be  granted   to  hit 
Majesty  the  annual    sum  of  970,000/. 
during  his  Majesty's  life,   and  that  the 
said  Revenue  shall  be  made  payable  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  observed,  before  he  sat  down^ 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  press  for  a  vote 
that  evening. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  could  not 
vote  on  this  question  without  making  a 
few  observations  on  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  remariting 
upon  this  proposed  provision  for  the  Cifil 
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List  of  his  Majesty  I  it  was  not  necessary 
to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  into 
the  minute  details  of  his  plan.  Indeed^  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  or  others  to 
do  so  immediately  after  hearing  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
subject  into  which  he  had  entered  was 
too  extensive  to  be  at  once  disposed  of. 
He  did  not  think  it  possible  for  that  House, 
or  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  go 
sufficiently  into  detail  on  this  subject,  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  either  the  public  or 
themselves.  He  Was  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  those  mi- 
nute details  into  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  gone,  should  be  examined 
in  a  Select  Committee.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  House  attempted  to 
examine  the  details  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlenian's  plan,  as  they  were  now  stated,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  Members  could 
not  clearly  understand  them,  and  could 
come  to  no  satisfactory  result.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  plan,  instead  of  being  a 
simplified  statement  of  the  demands  upon 
the  Civil  List ;  was  a  statement  more  compli- 
cated than  ever.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  added  to  the  difficnlty  by  his  plan  of 
borrowing  firom  one  fond  to  pay  to  ano- 
ther, fbr  the  purpose  of  lessening  or  in- 
ctettsiDg,  accoiding  to  circumstances,  the 
amount  of  the  Civil  List.  As  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  approve  of  it  in  any  degree.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  country  to  un- 
derstand what  the  House  voted  if  Mem- 
bers should  consent  to  the  vote  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  proposed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  placed  in  it  so  many 
items  of  expenditure  which  did  not  in  the 
least  belong  to  the  dignity,  comfort,  or 
splendor  of  the  Crown.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  this?  Why,  that  if  the 
Civil  List  was  voted  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  the  House  would  appear  to  be 
giving  to  the  Crown  970,000/.,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  all  that  the  Crown  would  re- 
ceive would  be  found  to  be  comprised  in  the 
three  first  of  the  classes  into  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  divided  the  whole 
scheme.  He  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  the  Civil  List  of  the  Crown  should 
extend  only  to  those  branches  of  expen- 
diture which  related  to  the  Monarch  nim- 
self.  He  could  not  conceive  what  addi- 
tion it  was  to  the  splendor,  dignity  or 
comfort  of  his  Majesty,  to  have  money 
paid  to  him  for  the    mere  purpose  of 


being  paid  out  agaln^  for  matters  which 
did  not  appertain  to  his  Majesty  person* 
ally,  but  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  know  why  the  ex* 
penses  of  Ambassadors,  like  the  charges 
for  Consuls,  should  not  be  annually 
brought  under  the  view  of  Parliament,  in 
order  that  Parliament  might  know  that 
the  Ministers  really  practised  the  econo- 
my that  was  demanded  of  them.  One 
inconvenience  among  the  rest,  that  would 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  plan,  was,  that  if  the  change 
he  proposed  took  place,  the  House  would 
be  in  a  great  state  of  confusion,  part  of 
the  supplies  of  expenditare  being  taken 
from  the  Civil  List,  and  part  from  the 
annual  votes  of  the  year.  In  like  manner 
he  must  say,  he  could  notunderstand  why 
the  great  Public  Officers,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  other  Officers  of  Statd» 
who  had  been  named  together  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  should  be 
charged  upon  the  Civil  List»  when  their 
salaries  might  as  well  be  paid  with  other 
branches  of  expenditure  by  an  annual 
vote  of  that  House.  It  appeared  to  him. 
that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  was  one  which,  instead  of  giy- 
ing  a  clear  account  of  the  items  in  the 
Civil  List  for  the  present  reign,  continued 
all  that  confusion  which  had  previously 
existed,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few 
trifling  Amendments.  As  the  vote  on 
this  question  was  not  to  be  taken  to-night, 
he  would  not  detain  the  House  further 
than  by  repeating,  that  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  plan  now  brought  forward 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  addressed  the  House 
in  support  of  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat.  He 
was  compelled  however  to  acknowledge  that 
like  the  noble  Lord  he  felt  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  following  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  saving  ha 
mentioned  was  very  trifling,  and  the 
House  ought  to  recollect  that  the  estimate 
of  the  Civil  List  for  1820,  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  founded  on  that  made  in  1815,  which 
was  monstrously  extravagant.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  was  then  al'* 
together  too  large;  and  prices  Were 
much  higher  than  at  present.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  impossible  for  the  House 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  having  a  further  inquiry  than  it 
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was  now  possible  for  them  to  make.  He 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  makea  se- 
paration between  the  public  and  the  private 
expenditure  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  appear 
to  grant  him  a  revenue  which  was,  in  fdct, 
to  be  consumed  by  others.  The  necessity 
of  each  particular  item  of  expenditure 
ought  to  be  distinctly  shown,  and  it 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  every  other. 
From  the  want  of  that  separation  in  the 
grant  of  former  Civil  Lists,  much  confu- 
sion had  arisen,  and  much  of  that  extra- 
vagance which  had  drawn  the  country  into 
the  state  in  which  it  was  now.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  any  individual  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  know,  from  the  plan 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  what  was 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Grovemment  and  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Until  the  separation  he  had 
alluded  to  had  taken  place,  nothing  like 
a  fair  estimate  could  be  made ;  and  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  simplifying  the 
matter,  had  increased  the  confusion  in 
which  it  was  before  involved,  the  House 
had  little  reason  to  feel  the  satisfaction 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  anticipate.  He  said,  therefore,  that  a 
fuller  inquiry  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  improve- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  public  ac- 
counts were  laid  before  the  House. 
Although  that  might  appear  to  some  a 
trifling  matter,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  really  a  matter  of  importance;  and 
unless  something  was  done  to  simplify 
the  statement  of  the  public  accounts,  the 
House  would  perpetually  be  encountered 
by  difficulties,  in  their  attempt  to  effect 
that  retrenchment  which  the  country  ex- 
pected at  their  hands.  If  the  public 
accounts  were  suffered  to  be  made  out  in 
the  slovenly  way  they  were  at  present 
kept,  no  man  could  understand  them ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
have  an  effectual  control  over  the  public 
expenditure.  He  hoped,  therefore,  they 
would  proceed  with  caution,  and  require 
from  the  Government  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  to  examine  into  the  details 
of  the  statement  just  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  let  this  discussion 
pass  without  expressing  his  f^at  regret  at 
the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  confessed  that  the  speech 
he  had  heard,  much  disappointed  him,  as, 
he  believed  it  would  disappoint  the  whole 


country.  When  they  heard  the  graciouB 
declaration  of  his  Majesty  on  the  subject 
of  economy,  he  submitted  that  the  House 
must  show  their  respect  for  it,  by  calling 
on  the  Ministers  to  act  in  accordance 
with  that  declaration.  He  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  his  Majesty,  and 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  He 
was  prepared  to  do  that  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  the  present  state  of  the  country 
would  allow,  and  to  act  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty with  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
liberality.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  the 
course  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  even  on 
his  own  showing ;  for  he  had  referred  to 
reports  of  committees  as  the  ground  on 
which  he  submitted  his  proposition.  Re- 
ports on  this  subject  were  made  in  1803, 
1812,  and  1815.  He  would  not  read 
them,  but  he  would  state  the  subject  of 
them  to  the  House.  While  each  deplored 
the  gradually  increasing  charge  of  the 
Civil  List,  they  all  declared  that  that  in- 
crease was  unavoidable,  because  the  price 
of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  every 
article  of  expenditure,  had  increased.  The 
reports  referred  to  the  private  know- 
ledge of  each  Member  for  a  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  and  then  declared  that  the 
increased  charge  of  the  expenditure  was 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  price  of 
every  thing  in  the  country.  From  that 
statement  of  the  cause  of  the  increase, 
what  was  now  to  be  expected  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman?  Why,  that  he 
should  decrease  the  expenditure  of  the 
Civil  List,  at  least  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  necessary  articles  of  life  had  decreased 
in  price.  Instead  of  that,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  took  die  data  of  1816  for  the 
formation  of  his  present  plan — a  year, 
in  which  the  expenditure  of  this  country 
was  most  profligate  and  extravagant ;  and 
asked  the  House  to  continue  that  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  some  very 
paltry  reductions.  Why  did  he  ask  this  ? 
Because  his  Majesty  had  graciously  made 
certain  concessions  of  his  hereditary  reve- 
nues ;  but  when  he  alluded  to  that  subject, 
he  ought  to  have  stated  what  were  the 
concessions  made  by  William  4th,  above 
those  made  by  George  4th  ?  The  paper 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  held  in  his  hand  consisted 
of  thirteen  items,  which  William  4th  pro- 
posed to  give  up  beyond  those  g^ven  up 
by  George  4th.  Those  items  might  be 
found  at  page  180  of  the  Parliamentary 
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Papers  of  last  Session.  The  first  item 
related  to  the  Droits  of  the  Crown  and 
Admiralty,  and  amounted  to  1 ,229/. ;  the 
second  to  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
amounted  to  284/. ;  the  third  consisted 
of  the  4i-per-cent  Duties,  which  he  put 
down  at  ni7,  for  the  whole  of  them  had 
already  been  transferred  to  the  support  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  West-Indies.  It 
was  true,  that  if  at  any  future  period  the 
expense  of  the  Bishops  of  the  West- 
Indies  should  amount  to  less  than 
21,000/.,  and  these  duties  should  ex- 
ceed that  sum,  the  balance  might  be 
appropriated  to  the  public  accounts.  On 
this  point,  in  fact,  there  had  been  no  con- 
cession, and  for  150  years  a  large  sum  had 
been  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  colonies, 
that  the  King  might  grant  pensions  to 
individuals  whom  he  wished  to  favour. 
The  next  item  was  the  Receiver  General 
of  Gibraltar,  the  nett  receipts  of  last  year 
being  only  180/. :  this  was  a  gift  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  noble  and  liberal,  and 
though  the  sum  was  small  the  principle 
was  very  important.  He  had  had  occa- 
sion at  former  times  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  had  levied 
taxes  at  Gibraltar  that  he  might  put  the 
proceeds  into  his  pocket,  and  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  last  seven  years  the  sum  miojht 
amount  to  9,000/.  or  10,000/.  The 
casual  revenues  of  the  Crown  might 
amount  annually  to  about  9,000/.,  and 
the  sum  stated  against  the  Receiver  Gene- 
ral of  Green  Wax,  in  respect  of  Green 
Wax,  was  41/.  The  Coroner  and  Attor- 
ney of  the  King,  104/.;  the  King's  Proc- 
tor, 8,164/.;  and  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Affairs  of  Taxes,  584/.  The  Auditor 
of  the  Land  Revenue  of  England;  nil; 
the  same  of  Wales,  75/. ;  the  produce  of 
Spices,  arising  from  the  capture  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  309/.;  Inspector  of  Fines 
and  Penalties,  864/. ;  together  with  other 
items,  amounting  last  year  in  the  whole 
(as  appeared  by  the  Parliamentary  Paper 
laid  upon  the  Table  pursuant  to  the  Act 
1  Geo.  4th),  to  only  24,000/.  Let  every 
Member  bear  in  mind  that  24,000/.  was 
the  whole  sum  relinquished  under  this 
head,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  Scotland.  He,  therefore,  did  not 
think,  as  far  as  regarded  amount,  that  his 
Majesty  was  entitled  to  any  great  credit 
^or  what  he  had  conceded;  in  principle, 
however,  it  was  of  immense  importance 
that  the  King  should  divest  himself  of  the 
power  of  interfering  with  these  different 
VOL.  1. 


departments,  small  as  they  were,  and  that  he 
should  afford  an  opportunity  of  simpHfying 
the  public  accounts,  so  that  they  might  be 
laid  before  Parliament  in  a  shape  at  once 
clear  and  intelligible.     There  he  thought 
that  the  King  had  been  well  advised,  and 
much  good  might  be  the  result.     No  in- 
dividual in  this  or  in  any  former  Parlia- 
ment had  regretted  more  deeply  than  he 
had  done  the  complex  manner  in  which 
the  various  items  included   in    the    Civil 
List  had  been  stated.     That  Civil  List  had 
been   the  means   of   supporting  a   large 
aristocratical  body — the  odium  of  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  bear ;    he  had 
been  made  to  keep  up  establishments  in 
no  wise  connected  with  his  household,  and 
in  no  degree  contributing  to  his  personal 
comfort  or  to  his  regal  dignity,  and  merely 
for  the  maintenance  of  an   aristocratical 
interest.     He  held  in  his  hand  the  Act  of 
I  Geo.  4th,  in  which  the  payments  out  of 
the  Civil  List  were  separated   into   eight 
divisions,  and  the  House  would  see,  when 
properly  examined,  how  small  a  portion 
actually  belonged  to  his  Majesty's  house- 
hold.     He  allowed   all  the    first   class, 
amounting  to  210,000/. ;  but  what  had  the 
second  class  to  do  with  the  King's  house- 
hold, consisting,  asit  did,  of  payments  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
to  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Courts—to 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the 
Justices  of  Wales,  amounting  to  32,000/.  ? 
These  were  unconnected  with  the  comfort 
of  the  King  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
and  ought  to   be   voted  by   Parliament. 
The  third  class  related  to  Ambassadors  at 
foreign  Courts,  and  what  had  they  to  do 
with  his  Majesty's  household  ?     Only  this 
— that  if  there  were  by  chance  any  over- 
plus— any   sum   not   required — Ministers 
took  good  care  that  it  should  be  applied 
in  some  way  or  other.     Why  did  he  say 
so  ?    Because,  by  1  Geo.  4th,  any  sum  not 
appropriated   out  of  the  206,000/.  there* 
set  apart,  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Ex- 
chequer.    Mr.  Canning,  indeed,  in  three 
years,  had  taken  great  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  returning  to  the  Exchequer  two 
sums— one  of  7,000/.,  and  the  other  of 
13,000/. — under  this  clause,  but  his  suc- 
cessors had  not  effected  a  saving  even  to 
that  extent.     The  fourth  class  in  the  Act 
was  a  most  important  branch,  including 
the  Lord  Steward's  department,  and  those 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the 
Robes,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Works,   &c. 
The  sum  granted  for  these  officers  in  1820 
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was  215,000/.,  and  in  the  last  year  it  was 
221,000/.  Under  Mr.  Burke's  bill  of 
1786,  the  whole  amount  so  appropriated 
was  147,000/.,  and  to  that  scale  we  ought 
now  to  return.  The  fifth  class  was  that 
of  tradesmen's  bills,  which  unquestionably 
belonged  to  the  Royal  household.  One 
of  the  great  abuses  of  the  Civil  List  was, 
that  the  King  should  have  the  power  to 
give  away  200,000/.  or  300,000/.  in  pen- 
sions; the  public,  indeed,  provided  the 
money;  90,000/.  for  one  class  of  pen- 
sioners, 50,000/.  for  another,  and  38,000/. 
for  a  third ;  and  he  asked  whether  the 
country  was  ia  a  condition  to  pay  such 
enormous  sums  for  such  purposes?  He 
was  most  anxious  to  lighten  the  public 
burthens,  and  he  hoped  that,  if  a  com- 
mittee were  appointed,  it  would  not  fail  to 
inquire  into  the  pensions  granted  by  his 
late  Majesty.  While  distress  and  starva- 
tion were  staring  the  people  in  the  face, 
it  was  not  the  time  to  continue  the  dead 
weight  of  useless  pensioners.  Not  one 
man  in  twenty  of  them  deserved  such  a  re- 
ward, which  was  conferred  onlv  from 
favour  and  afiection.  Henceforward  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
granting  a  single  pension,  excepting  out  of 
the  savings  of  the  Privy  Purse.  When 
the  public  paid  the  money,  the  public 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  properly 
applied.  What  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  present  Pension-list  ? 
That  Peers  and  Peeresses,  their  sons, 
daughters,  cousins,  kith  and  kin,  who 
possessed  parliamentary  influence,  were 
extravagantly  paid  for  doing  nothing. 
The  time  was  come  when  there  must  be 
an  end  of  that  system  ;  a  cheap  Govern- 
ment was  now  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
relief  for  the  people,  by  cutting  off"  all 
needless  expenses,  must  be  granted.  At 
least  it  was  clear  that  the  pensions  charged 
on  the  Civil  List  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Royal  household.  The  next  class  in 
the  Act  1  Geo.  4th  included  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  the  Master  of  the  Hawks, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  &c.  How 
were  these  offices  part  of  the  Royal  house 
hold  ?  What  did  the  petitions  with 
which  the  Table  was  crowded  pray  ?  Not 
that  the  King  should  be  deprived  of  a 
single  comfort,  a  single  luxury,  or  of  any- 
thing necessary  to  support  the  di^^nity  of 
the  Crown.  They  only  besought  the 
House  to  put  an  end  to  all  unnecessary 
expenses ;  and  upon  this  point  he  wished 


to  know  why  the  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle  was  to  have  4,000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  Civil  List  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saidy 
across  the  Table,  that  that  office  had  been 
abolished  some  years  ago. 

That  may  be,  continued  Mr.  Hume,  but 
I  only  know  that  I  find  the  item  among 
the  payments  of  last  year. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  was 
understood  to  add,  that  the  omee  had 
been  abolished  prospectively. 

Mr.  Hume: — What,  then,  will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  sav  to  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Hawks  ?  Who  keeps  hawks 
now  ?  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  that  no 
man  has  any  business  to  keep  them.  When 
the  poor  of  the  country  are  starving*  is  it 
a  time  for  giving  a  pension  to  the  Matter 
of  the  Hawks?  In  addition  to  this,  here 
is  a  list  as  long  as  a  tailor's  bill,  of  pensiotli 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  which,  of 
course,  ought  to  be  abolished.  I  submit, 
therefore,  that  all  these  items*  instead  of 
being  glossed  over  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  a  committee.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  nation  can  afford  to  pay  some 
expenses  of  the  kind  that  appear  even 
necessary.  We  have  heard  declarations 
— nay,  vows  of  economy — and  what  inter- 
pretation can  be  put  upon  that  part  of  the 
King's  most  gracious  Speech,  but  that  he 
wishes  every  practicable  retrenchment  to 
be  made?  If  his  Ministers  would  but 
give  his  Majesty  wholesome  advice,  there 
was  no  man  in  the  kingdom  more  ready  to 
follow  it.  I  now  arrive  at  the  seventh 
class — the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  wish  the  just  salaries  of  all 
useful  public  servants  to  be  paid ;  but  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  be  put 
upon  the  Civil  List  ?  National  expenses 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  purse. 
In  the  eighth  class-~occasional  payments 
—  the  greater  number  ought  indisputably 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
will  state  one  or  two  of  them.  Here  I  find 
no  less  than  10,000/.  a  year  for  what  is 
called  **  home  secret  service,*'  independent 
of  the  50,000/.  paid  for  secret  service  gene- 
rally. Then  we  come  to  **  special  service 
and  Royal  bounty ;"  but  I  apprehend  that 
the  King's  liberality  ought  to  be  limited 
by  his  means.  If  those  means  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  object  be  a  good  one,  let  his 
Majesty  come  to  Parliament,  and  he  will 
not  be  sparingly  dealt  with.     What  con- 
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elusion,   then,  do  I   cohie  to  ?     This : — 
That  the  only  items  in  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  of 
1786,  and  the  only  items  at  the  present 
moment,  that  ought  to  be  charged  upon 
the  Civil  List,  are  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  classes,  viz.  : — The  Privy  Purse  for 
the  King  and  Queen ;  the  Establishment 
of  the  Household,   and  the  Tradesmen's 
Bills  for  that  Establishment,  amoimting  to 
291,000/.;  or,  inchiding  50,000/.  for  the 
Queen,    to    349,000/.  .    Last    year,    the 
charge  under  these  three  heads  was  the 
following: — For  the  Privy  Purse,  60,000/. ; 
for    the    Lord    Chamberlain,    and    other 
Officers  of  the  Household,  215,000/. ;  and 
for  Tradesmen's  Bills,  137,000/. — making 
in   the  whole  only  412,000/.  out  of  the 
1,120,000/.  granted   for  the   Civil    List. 
Not  one   shilling    more,    I   contend,    is 
necessaty  for  the  comfort  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown.     On  that  ground,  I  contend, 
that  this   House  cannot  be  prepared  to 
vote   the   970,000/.   now    required,    and 
that  the  Commons  of  England  are  bound 
to  inquire,  before  they  come  to  any  de- 
cision   upon    the    subject.     If  the    sum 
necessary  for  the  Royal  Household  were 
separated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  other 
charges  not  at  all  connected  with  It,  the 
King  would  be  relieved  from  the  odium 
under  which   he   now  labours — that    so 
large  a  sum  as  nearly  a  million  is  annually 
reauired  for  his  own   personal  expenses. 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  nothing  but  an 
investigation    before    a    committee     can 
enable  this  House  to  come  to  a  vote,  if  it 
have  any  wish  to  perform  its  duty  to  the 
public.     Let  me  remind   it,   that  this  is 
not  the  first,  nor  the  sixth  time,  that  hon. 
Members  near  me  have  contended   for  a 
diminution   of  the    Civil  expenditure   of 
the  Crown :  when  they  have  so  contended, 
they  have  been   uniformly  met  with  this 
answer — that  a  bargain  had  been  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign,  and  that 
the  compact  having  been  entered  into,  it 
could   not  be  broken.     The  proper  time 
for  making  reductions  of  the  kind  is  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign — that  lime 
is  now  arrived — a  fresh  bargain  is  now  to 
be    made ;    and   when  the  Table   groans 
with    petitions,  and    will  hereafter  groan 
under  a  ten-fold   weight  of  petitions  we 
are  bound  to  obtain  the  fullest  infonnation 
before  we  enter  into  a  ucav  contract.     We 
ought  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken 
by   surprise   in  the  ebullition  of  the  mo- 
ment, and   with  such   a  complication  of 
accounts  as  renders   them   utterly  unin- 


telligible. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Althorp)  will  move  for  a 
Committee  on  an  early  day:  and  if  the 
papers  are  printed  and  delivered  to- 
morrow, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  take 
them  into  consideration  before  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday.  Without  previous  in- 
quiry we  cannot  be  prepared  to  say  what 
sum  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
and  without  that  inquiry  we  shall  not  do 
our  duty  to  our  constituents.  At  all 
events,  I  protest  against  the  arrangement 
proposed  —  it  is  uncalled  for  and  com- 
plicated, and  will  be  received  with  disap- 
pointment, if  not  with  indignation,  by  tne 
people. 

Mr.  Brougham:  I   cannot   pretend  to 
say,  that   I  have  yet  formed  a  decided 
opinion   upon  the  great  question   before 
the  House,  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with   my    noble    friend    near  me   (Lord 
Althorp)  that  even   after    the    promised 
papers  are  in  our  hands  further  informa- 
tion will  be  necessary.     The  subject  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in   itself,  and   in 
connexion     with    others  —  in    its    con- 
stitutional    relations,    and,     above     all, 
on    account    of  the    interests   it  excites 
among  our  constituents.     Until  we  have 
full  knowledge,  we  ought  not  to  proceed 
to  anything  like  a  final  adjudication :  I 
therefore  am  disposed  to  support  the  pro- 
position of  my  noble  friend  for  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  reason  urged  by  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Hume)  is  precisely  the  ground 
on  which  I  arrive  at  that  conclusion.    We 
are  making  an  arrangement  which  is  to 
last  during  the  life  of  his  Majesty,  and 
however  we  may  hereafter  find  that  we 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  we  may  be  told — 
and  justly  told — that  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
open the  contract :    the  bargain  has  been 
made,  and  until  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
it  cannot  be   altered.     As  I  confidently 
hope,  and  earnestly  pray,  that  that  event 
may  be  long  postponed,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  our  imperative  duty  not  to  enter, 
as  it  were,  blindfold  into  such  a  permanent 
arrangement.     The  last  arrangement  was 
made,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1815:    the 
people  are  now  more  awake  to  their  own 
interests,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they 
have  not  the  same  confidence  either  in  the 
lixecutiveGovemmentor  in  the  Parliament, 
which  they  evinced  at  the  date   I   have- 
mentioned.    I  can  only  say,  that  I  heartily 
concur    in   the   objections  stated   by  my 
noble  friend ;  the  simplifying  of  the  ac- 
counts  would    be  a    vast    improvement. 
Q  2 
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This  has  been  frequently  called  a  trading 
nation,  and  every  private  individual  keeps 
a  check  upon  his  expenditure  and  the 
dealings  of  his  servants ;  he  keeps  an  ac- 
curate and  intelligible  system  of  accounts  ; 
every  merchant,  without  exception,  does 
so,  or  he  would  soon  find  his  way  into  the 
gazette.  That  in  public  affairs^  so  infi- 
nitely more  important,  a  plain,  rational, 
intelligible,  certain,  and  natural  system, 
should  be  superseded  by  a  system  unplain, 
irrational,  unintelligible,  uncertain,  and 
not  in  the  least  natural,  is  indeed 
most  extraordinary.  The  exigency  for 
simple  accounts,  where  even  the  interest 
upon  the  debt  amounts  to  many  millions, 
is  ten-fold  increased.  The  amount  does 
not  one  jot  add  to  the  difficulty,  for  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  keep  a  system  of  accounts 
where  millions  as  where  units  are  concern- 
ed. This  is  a  point  which  every  body 
knows,  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. I  own  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
following  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  say, 
that  it  was  my  fault  if  I  did  not  find  that 
my  difficulty  was  shared  by  my  hon.  friends 
round  me.  It  appears  to  me,  that  instead 
of  taking  this  occasion  to  simplify  matters, 
he  has  added  to  their  confusion  ;  he  has 
talked  of  subtraction  and  addition,  and 
added,  apparently,  only  to  subtract ;  for 
that  novel  course — novel  with  any  body 
else — I,  for  one,  do  not  see  the  absolute 
necessity.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  un- 
reasonable,  absurd,  and  unfair,  towards 
the  King,  that  he  should  apparently  cost 
the  country  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  his  actual  expenditure.  It  is  well 
known  among  us,  that  the  King  does  not 
spend  nearly  the  half  of  the  money  we  arc 
railed  upon  to  vote ;  but  out  of  doors  it  is 
generally  thought  that  he  consumes  every 
farthing  of  it,  and  comparisons  are  every 
day  made  between  the  cost  of  a  King  of 
England  and  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  **  Sec  (say  those  ignorant  of 
matters  of  finance  of  this  kind)  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Republic  and  a  Monarchy  : 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  paid 
5fiOOL  or  6,000/,  a-year.  and  the  King 
of  England  more  than  a  million.**  This 
comparison  is  exceedingly  unjust  and  in- 
accurate ;  but  whose  fault  is  it  that  it  is 
made  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  much  surpris- 
ed that  the  people  fall  into  a  trap  which 
year  after  year  Ministers  take  so  much 
pains  to  dig  for  them.  Milton  preferred  a 
republic   to  a  monarchy,  because,  as  he 


said,  the  mere  trappings  of  a  monarchy 
would  fit  out  a  republic ;  and  what  course 
then  can  be  more  fit  or  natural  for  us  to 
take  than  to  separate  the  trappings  from 
the  substance,  and  to  take  from  the  charge 
of  the  Civil  List  the  expenses  of  foreign 
Ministers,  and  many  others  that  have  no 
sort  of  connexion  with  it  ?  Do  we  take 
thi^  course  ;  and  what  is  the  course  which 
we  actually  follow  ?  We,  in  our  wisdom, 
take  a  great  deal  of  what  is  not  trapping, 
and,  by  covering  it  with  gloss  and  slime, 
we  not  only  make  it  appear  trappings  but 
we  exaggerate  it  beyond  its  proper  dimen- 
sions. Such  a  proceeding  is  most  unfair 
to  the  King  at  all  times  :  it  is  at  all  times 
bad  policy,  but  most  especially  bad  in 
times  like  these.  The  King  is  a  popular 
and  justly  beloved  Monarch ;  but  we  en- 
deavour to  make  his  people  watch,  mali- 
ciously watch  him,  and  draw  odious  and 
unjust  comparisons.  It  is  our  fault,  not 
theirs ;  it  is  unjust  and  impolitic  to  the 
cause  of  limited  Monarchy,  and  the  blind- 
ness and  blunders  of  statesmen  are  load- 
ing it  with  sins  that  do  not  belong  to 
it.  Another  word  as  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  disapppointment  of  tlie 
country,  regarding  the  surrenders  and 
savings  by  the  Crown.  First  as  to  the 
savings.  It  may  be  my  error,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  made  out  the  savings  to  be 
greater  than  they  really  are.  When  he 
talks  of  130,000/.  or  140,000/.  let  me  ask 
him  whether  he  deducts  the  expenses  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ? 
Of  course  we  there  must  save  38,000/. 
a-ycar,  for  he  cannot  be  King  and  Duke 
of  Clarence  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  deduct  the  allow- 
ances of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  York, 
but  whether  they  have  been  deducted  1 
know  not.  Do  not  let  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  or  any  body  else  attempt  to 
mislead  the  people:  it  may  succeed  for 
eight  and  forty  hours,  but  no  longer. 
Then  as  to  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  I  did  hope,  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  gratitude,  founded  upon 
that  hope,  that  the  Duchy  pf  Lancaster 
would  be  included  in  the  cession  by  his 
Majesty,  I  now  find  that  it  is  not  included. 
The  King's  speech  turns  out  to  have  been 
constructed  on  a  plan  much  the  reverse  of 
that  on  which  speeches  are  usually  made ; 
they  are  generally  intended  to  be  under- 
stood, but  the  object  here  seems  to  have 
been  to  render  the  King's  Speech    un- 
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intelligible.  It  talks  of  foreigQ  inter- 
ference, and  yet  we  have  every  day  since 
been  told  that  it  means  no  such  thing. 
Another  part  of  it  led  me  to  think  that 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  were  to  be  relinquished.  This 
sense  seemed  expressed  in  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  terms  that  eould  be 
employed,  and  it  forms  my  excuse  for  hav- 
ing formed  unfounded  expectations ;  ''  I 
place  (said  the  King  or  he  was  made  to 
say)  without  reserve  at  your  disposal  my 
interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in 
those  funds  which  may  be  derived  from 
any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty, 
from  the  West-India  duties,  or  from  any 
casual  revenues  either  in  my  foreign  pos- 
sessions or  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
That  is  to  say,  **  I  surrender  all  my  re- 
venues, casual  or  otherwise,  at  home  or 
abroad ;"  and  the  expression  is  so  wide 
and  sweeping  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  aye, 
and  of  Cornwall  too,  were  included.  No 
doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  the  Attorney 
General  who  was  Attorney  General  for 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  who  is 
full  of  that  jealousy  natural  to  a  single 
Attorney  General,  much  more  to  a 
double  one  —  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  are  not  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  of  the  Crown. — [Some  Mem- 
ber cried,  hear,  hear !},  —  That  cheer 
comes  from  a  lawyer,  I  am  sure  [laughter. 
The  hon.  Member  rose  in  his  place.]  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  see,  is  a  civilian  ;  but 
his  distinction  shows^  timt  he  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  the  profession.  He 
means  to  say,  that  his  Majesty  docs  not 
receive  the  revenues  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster as  king,  but  as  Duke ;  and  that, 
from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  1  have 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  words, 
**  I  place  without  reserve,  at  your  dispo- 
sal, my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues'* 
of  the  Crown.  But  let  us  recollect  that 
the  King  is  Duke  both  of  Lancaster  and 
of  Cornwall ;  and  thus  an  ignorant  man 
— not  the  Duke  of  Wellington — might  be 
misled  by  the  expression  I  have  quoted. 
If  the  framer  of  the  speech  really  wished 
the  people  to  understand  him,  he  has  pur- 
sued a  very  strange  course ;  and  I  would 
advise  him,  in  the  interval  of  his  public 
duties,  to  disport  himself  with  a  few  gram- 
matical exercises.  The  first  page  of  the 
first  grammar  he  could  take  up,  would 
inform  him,  that  **  the  use  of  speech  is, 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  hear/'    If 


I  had  meant  to  include  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  I  should  have  used 
the  very  terms  which  it  seems  the  author 
of  this  grammatical  contradiction  employ- 
ed with  the  intention  of  excluding  them. 
When  his  Majesty  tells  us,  that  he  places 
without  reserve  at  our  disposal  his  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown , 
and  in  those  funds  which  go  into  his  pos- 
session from  any  casual  revenues,  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  it  not  natural  for  us  to  con- 
clude that  he  gives  up  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  the  Crown  from  whatever  source 
derived  ;  and  is  it  not  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster who  speaks  as  well  as  the  King  ? 
His  Majesty  does  not  go  down  to  Lancas- 
ter or  Preston,  to  make  one  speech  as 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  return  to  London, 
to  make  another  speech  as  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  distinction  is  a  mere  quibble, 
and  if  not  made  by  a  lawyer,  give  me  leave 
to  say  it  is  worthy  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  astute  special  pleader.  The  aban- 
donment by  the  King  in  his  Speech  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  whole  without  reserve 
or  exception.  After  what  has  passed  to 
night,  I  do  not  say  it  was  intended  ;  it  is 
a  blunder  in  the  King's  Speech — a  blunder 
by  the  Minister — a  blunder  arising  out  of 
sheer  stupidity  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  language :  there  seems  to  have 
existed  a  total  indifference  whether  the 
Royal  Address  was  or  was  not  understood, 
and  whether  it  did  or  did  not  express  the 
intention  of  the  high  personage  by  whom 
it  was  delivered.  Giving  satisfaction  to 
the  people  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  Charles  2nd  or 
James  2nd  to  the  present  hour,  there 
never  was  a  speech  from  the  Throne  which 
produced  in  the  country  such  a  uniform 
and  strong  feeling  of  indignation.  If  any 
county  Member  differs  from  me,  he  has 
only  to  rise  and  assert  that  his  constituents 
are  well  satisfied ;  and,  no  doubt,  next 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  he  may  again  rise, 
and  again  assert  that  his  constituents  are 
also  satisfied  with  the  diminution  of  the 
Civil  List,  and  with  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  simplification  of  the  accounts. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  this  question 
is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  stability  of 
the  Monarchy — to  the  character  of  the 
King,  and  to  the  character  of  Parliament, 
and  I,  therefore,  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
notice  given  by  my  noble  friend  (Lord 
Althorp),  or  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Queen's  county  (Sir  H.  Par- 
neU)|  to  take  the  sense,  of  the  House  on 
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tlio  moderate,  rational,  and  judicious 
course  of  referrintjj  this  subject  to  tUc  in- 
vestigation of  a  Select  Committee. 

^'iT  Robert  Peel:  The  observations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  seem  to  me 
to  call  for  some  reply — [Mr.  Brougham 
here  rose,  as  if  to  leave  the  House,  but 
Sir  R.  Peel  requested  him  to  remain.] — It 
is  certainly  unusual  for  a  Member  to  charge 
a  Government  with  sheer  stupidity  and 
gross  ignorance ;  and  when  a  vindication 
is  about  to  be  attempted,  for  him  to  leave 
the  House  :  but  I  do  not  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  remain  in  his  place 
that  he  may  hear  my  answer,  but  that  he 
may  listen  to  a  charge  against  him  of 
gross  ignorance  on  his  part.  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  accuse  him  in  his  absence, 
and  I  therefore  entreated  him  to  retain  his 
seat.  He  asserts  that  Government  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  ignorance  and  want 
of  the  common  knowledge  of  grammatical 
construction — that  they  also  had  tlie  in- 
tention to  mislead,  inasmuch  as  thev  have 
put  into  the  King's  mouth  a  proposal  to 
resign  all  interest  in  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  the  Crown,  and  thus  exciting 
an  expectation  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  among  others,  were 
to  be  relinquished.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  contends  that  there  ought  to 
have  been  contained  in  the  speech  a  dis- 
tinct explanation  that  his  Majesty  did  not 
mean  to  relinquish  his  interest  in  the  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
and  with  a  view  to  this  point,  it  is  material 
to  refer  to  the  language  of  former  Sove- 
reigns, when  they  have  invited  the  settle- 
ment of  their  Civil  List.  George  4th 
relinquished  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown  ;  but  he  did  not  on 
that  account  give  up  his  interest  in  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  expressly  retained  them, 
and  ill  his  Speech  to  Parliament  in  1820, 
lie  said — **  The  first  object  to  which  your 
attention  will  l)e  directed  is,  the  provision 
to  be 'made  for  the  support  of  the  Civil 
Government,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown — I  leave  entirely  at  your 
disposal  my  interest  in  the  Hereditary 
Revenues."  George  4th  did  not,  nor 
<lid  he  mean  to  reliucpiish  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  nobody 
supposed  that  he  did  mean  it ;  therefore, 
it  is  not  the  •j:ross  ignorance  of  his  j\Lijesty's 
Government  that  is  to  be  complained  of; 
but  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  QentlemuD;  which  has  led  him  to 


make  the  unfounded  accusation.  George 
the  3rd  also  in  his  Speech  resigned  his 
interest  in  the  hereditary  revenue;  but 
he  retained  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
Speech,  therefore,  of  his  present  Miyeity^ 
is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Speeches 
of  his  predecessors,  George  3rd  andOcorg^ 
4th  ;  and  I  contend  with  confidence^  that 
the  present  Government  are  not  charge- 
able with  the  gross  ignorance,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  But  it  seems  that  the  terms 
*'  casual  revenues"  imply  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster." 

Mr.    Brotufham:    I   contend   that  the 
words  of  the  Speech  imply  everything. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  And  I  contend  that  they  do 
not.  I  suppose,  that,  as  a  lawyer,  the  hon. 
Gent,  will  not  deny  that  the  construeUon  of 
particular  phrases  is  to  be  collected  from 
Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  1  refer  him  to 
the  language  of  the  Statute  1  George  4th, 
to  establish  that  it  w^as  never  intended 
that  the  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  should  annually  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  like  tliQ  accounts 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  Gibraltar,  Sic, 
which  it  was  provided  should  be  presented 
before  the  24th  March  in  each  year. 
Here,  then,  is  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
giving  an  express  construction  to  the  words 
*' casual  revenues;"  and  1  think  I  have 
shewn  that  these  words  cannot  be  held  to 
apply  to  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  I  contend,  therefore,  con- 
fidently that  his  Majesty's  M  inisters  cannot 
be  justly  chanred  with  gross  ignorance  and 
stupidity  for  not  including  those  revenues 
in  words  to  which  former  Speeches  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  given  a  definite 
meaning,  excluding  those  revenues.  It 
will  be  more  convenient  on  a  future  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lonl  for  a  Select  Committee;  though 
neither  he  nor  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
whether  that  committee  shall  have  power 
only  to  examine  accounts,  or  to  send  for 
|)ersons,  papers,  and  records ;  but  let  me 
tell  them  that  the  distinction  is  most  mate- 
rial. The  whole  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  shows  that  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  the  |committee  had  power 
to  investigate  the  necessity  of  the  most 
minute  items  of  expenditure  ;  nor  do  I  see, 
whatever  object  the  noble  Lord  may  have  in 
view,  how  that  could  be  otherwise  aQS#eied» 
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I  beg  to  state,  however,  that  at  no  period 
has  Parliament  yet  thought  fit  to  appoint 
a  committee  with  such  extensive  powers  to 
inquire  into  the  Civil  List ;  though  I  will 
reserve  until  the  proper  occasion  my  ob- 
jections to  the  nomination  of  a  committee, 
now  first  proposed,  to  examine  every  par- 
ticular connected  with  the  Royal  House- 
hold, and  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  every  bill  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  it  hds  been  prepared  in 
order  that  the  House  may  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  estimate  of  the  present  year  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  past.  If,  however, 
the  House  of  Commons  deems  it  consistent 
with  propriety  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
fit,  in  every  instance,  that  the  money  laid 
out  should  have  been  so  expended,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  such  a  course  will  spare 
the  King's  servants  some  labour ;  but  I  do 
not  thinic  it  is  welt  calculated  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  Monarchy.  There  is  no 
instance  of  the  appointment  of  such  a 
committee,  excepting  where  a  debt  was 
incurred  by  the  Civil  List,  and  where 
resort  was  had  to  Parliament  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
accounts  already  produced,  and  those  that 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  this  evening, 
contain  so  full  an  explanation  of  every 
item  of  charge,  that  I  cannot  believe  the 
House  will  not  be  as  competent  to  form  its 
judgment  upon  every  point  on  which  its 
judgment  will  be  required,  as  if  a  com- 
mittee were  to  be  named,  with  the  limit- 
ations imposed  on  former  committees  on 
the  same  subject.  On  this  question  the 
House  cannot  possibly  decide  until  it  sees 
all  the  documents ;  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  the  King's  Government  would  have 
been  justly  chargeable  with  an  attempt  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Civil  List  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  it  had  not  itself  proposed  the  estimate 
of  what  it  tliought  consistent  with  public 
economy,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort 
and  dignity  of  the  Throne.  I  apprehend  that 
the  House  will  feel  that  we  have  pursued  a 
course  both  accordant  with  propriety  and 
conformable  to  ancient  usage.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  complains  of  the 
complexity  of  the  accounts.  Now,  I  can- 
not see  how  the  accounts  could  be  sim- 
plified by  merely  transferring  some  par- 
ticular items  from  one  account  to  another. 
Any  man  of  sense,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
wiU  toderstaod  that  those  expeoses  have 


no  connection  with  the  personal  expendi- 
ture of  the  Sovereign.  It  may  be  right  or 
it  may  be  wrong  to  include  them  in  the 
Civil  List ;  but  I,  for  my  part,  cannot 
understand  how  their  omission  could  serve 
in  the  least  to  simplify  the  accounts.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  monarchy  to  include  in 
the  Civil  List  expenses  which  are  incurred 
for  the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  Sovereign,  or  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown.  But,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  by  no  means  expedient  to  separate 
the  personal  expenses  of  the  Monarch 
from  every  other  expense.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, at  least,  would  be  contrary  to 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  adopted,  and 
which  met  the  assent  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of 
many  other  eminent  men  who  were  usually 
opposed  to  the  Ministers  of  their  day, 
and  equally  alive  to  preserving  the  welfare 
and  independence  of  the  people,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.  It  never  before 
has  been  suggested  that  there  exists  any 
necessity  to  make  a  separation  of  those 
articles  of  expenditure  which  are  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  splendor  or  the 
Crown  from  those  which  are  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  State.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  that 
no  arrangement  could  be  made,  of  which 
mischievous  and  artful  persons  could  not 
take  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
less. Look  to  the  hand-bills  which  some 
designing  persons  have  found  means  to 
circulate  extensively,  representing  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  to  receive  vast  sums  of 
the  public  money,  while  the  truth  is,  that 
nobleman  has  never  received  from  the 
public  one  farthing.  The  name  of  the 
noble  Marquis  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
list  of  persons  who  are  described  as  receiv- 
ing immense  sums  from  the  taxes.  Now, 
Sir,  1  know  that  great  dissatisfaction  has 
been  excited  among  the  least  informed  of 
the  people  by  those  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions. But  by  what  arrangements  shall 
we  be  able  to  prevent  mischievous  men 
from  making  such  statements,  and  ignorant 
and  foolish  men  from  believing  them  ? 
Now  in  what  respect  is  confusion  occasion- 
ed by  the  present  arrangement?  and  in 
what  degree  would  simplification  be  effect- 
ed by  setting  aside,  in  a  separate  account 
from  every  other  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, 400,000/.  or  500,000/.,  or  what- 
ever sum  Parliament  may  see  fit  to  allow, 
for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  Crown? 
The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  such 
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an  arrangement  would  be,  for  many 
reasons,  inexpedient.  And  so  far  as  pub- 
lic economy  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever  upon  what  fund  those 
other  expenses  (now  included  in  the  Civil 
List)  are  charged ;  for  there  is  an  express 
provision,  that  should  any  saving  be  effect- 
ed in  them,  the  sum  saved  shall  not  go 
into  the  Privy  Purse,  but  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Exchequer.  As  regards 
public  economy,  therefore,  I  say.  Sir, 
there  is  no  difference  whether  those  ex- 
penses be  placed  in  this  account  or  in  that. 
Butfurther,  Sir,  as  to  this  sum  of  400,000/. 
or  500,000/.,  which  is  said  to  be  voted  for 
the  personal  comfort  of  his  Majesty,  I  deny 
that  it  is  intended  to  contribute  to  his 
personal  comfort.  It  is  voted  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  that  splendour,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  is  inseparably  connected, 
not  with  the  personal  comforts  of  the  King, 
but  with  the  public  interest.  Is  the  office 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  or  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  any  other  of  the  officers 
of  the  household,  institututed  for  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  Sovereign  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  There  are  connecting  links 
between  the  Throne  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
unite  together  the  separate  bodies  which, 
without  some  such  connection  and  mutual 
dependence  might  come  into  hostility  and 
conflict.  They  are  subservient  to  that 
dignity  which  the  Sovereign  should  up- 
hold for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  which  he  sometimes  upholds 
with  great  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Therefore,  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  ex- 
pedient to  make  an  entire  separation  of 
the  expense  of  every  public  office  from 
the  Civil  List,  and  to  hold  out  to  the 
people  in  a  separate  sum,  the  charge  which 
they  pay  for  the  monarchy.  I  say  it  is  a 
question  rather  of  feeling,  or  at  most  of 
expediency,  than  of  public  economy.  1 
believe  that  every  man  of  intelligence  in 
th(^  kingdom  is  aware,  that  the  Civil  List 
does  not  merely  include  the  personal  ex- 
penses of  the  Monarch,  but  that  it  also 
provides  for  other  branches  of  the  public 
service.  I  cannot  suppose  that  we  should 
either  dispel  illusion  or  give  satisfaction  by 
the  separation  proposed.  Even  the  ad- 
vantages which  arc  represented  as  likely 
to  be  attained  by  that  arrangement  do  not 
seem  to  me  of  such  importance  as  to 
counterbalance  the  inconveniences  which 
would  result  from  it.  However,  as  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee — whether  it 


be  a  mere  Committee  of  Supply,  or  a 
committee  of  more  extended  powers,  such 
as  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  has  proposed, 
for  that  opportunity  I  shall  reserve  the 
further  explanation  of  my  view  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  not  only 
forgave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the 
charge  which  he  had  brought  against  him, 
but  he  also  thanked  him  for  having  kept  him 
(Mr.  Brougham)  to  hear  what  he  certainly 
had  never  heard  before.  He  would  not 
say  that  he  was  not  grossly  ignorant,  but 
he  was  then^  at  least,  less  ignorant  than 
he  had  been  before  that  evening.  Until 
then  he  had  not  known  that  there  was  anj 
man  who  supposed  that  such  a  charge 
could  be  made  against  hhn.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  however,  had  charged  him 
with  ignorance — not  respecting  anything 
of  which  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  spoken, 
but  respecting  that  to  which  he  had  not 
made  the  most  distant  allusion.  He 
would  ask,  did  any  hon.  Member  hear 
him  allude  to  the  speeches  of  former 
Kings  ?  yet  the  hon.  Baronet  had  pro- 
duced two  Kings'  Speeches  to  convict  him 
of  gross  ignorance — ignorance  of  what  ?— 
of  Kings*  Speeches.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  complained  of  the  phrase  ''  without 
reserve,''  which  occurs  in  the  last  Speech 
from  the  Throne ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  endeavoured,  in  his  speech, 
to  show  that  the  phrase  "  without  reserve," 
in  that  speech,  was  used  in  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  **  entirely"  in  the 
Speech  of  a  former  King.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  knew  well,  that  when  the 
late  King,  in  his  Speech  in  1820,  placed 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  at 
the  disposal  of  that  House,  those  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  were  reserved  from  that  sur- 
render. But  what  misled  him  (Mr. 
Brougham)  and  other  lawyers,  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Speech  with  which 
the  present  Session  was  opened,  was  this : 
When  Ministers  came  down  to  the  House, 
and  said  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  that 
his  Majesty  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
House,  "  without  reserve,"  his  interest  in 
the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  his  Droits  of 
the  Admiralty,  &c.  &c.  or  from  any  casual 
revenues,  either  in  his  foreign  possessions, 
or  in  the  United  Kingdom — when  he  and 
many  others  heard  that,  they  could  not 
suppose  that  anything  else  was  meant  but 
that  his  Majesty  gave  up  those  revenues 
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unlimitedly  and  without  that  resen'ation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchies  which  had 
been  made  on  the  occasions  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Now,  he  would 
ask  what  paius  had  there  not  been  taken 
to  keep  them  in  that  error  ?  Was  that  de- 
claration in  the  Speech  received  like  those 
of  former  Speeches?  Did  not  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  say  in  his  remarks  upon  that 
Speech,  that  he  stood  up  to  discharge  a 
pleasing  office,  in  expressing  his  heartfelt 
satisfaction  that  his  Majesty  had  tendered, 
unhesitatingly,  not  only  his  other  heredi  • 
tary  revenues,  but  also  those  which  he 
derived  from  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and 
which  the  Crown  had  formerly  been  so 
loth  to  relinquish  ?  But,  good  God !  he 
would  ask,  was  the  surrender,  which  had 
been  so  much  praised  for  its  unreserved- 
ness  and  for  the  economy  of  purpose 
which  it  implied ;  was  that  surrender, 
afler  all,  only  the  same  as  that  made  by  a 
former  King,  whom  nobody  ever  praised 
for  economy,  except,  indeed,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer?  That  King's 
reign  might  be  characterised  by  some,  as 
happy  and  prosperous  and  peaceful,  and 
what  not;  but  if  the  English  language 
contained  one  word  more  inapplicable 
than  another  to  that  reign,  it  was  the  word 
economical.  But  when  the  Ministers  saw 
him  (Mr.  Brougham)  and  others  strain 
their  throats  in  the  praises  of  the  present 
King,  for  the  unlimitedness  of  his  sur- 
render of  those  revenues,  why  did  not 
somebody  stand  up  and  say  **  Don't  be 
too  thankful  for  small  mercies.  Wait, 
simpletons,  until  you  see  what  you  are 
going  to  get  ?"  Far  from  that ;  when  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the  surrender  of  the  resources  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  there  were  in  the 
House,  besides  the  Ministers  who  had 
spoken,  three  Cabinet  Ministers  in  reserve. 
Amongst  them  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  was  then  prepared  with 
his  plan  of  "  no  surrender"  and  with  all 
his  plans  of  reform.  Why,  he  would  ask, 
did  not  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  stand 
up  and  say: — "Pooh,  pooh!  you  poor 
deluded  fool! — why  do  you  waste  your 
gratitude  ?  There  is  no  Lancaster  nor 
Cornwall  either  to  be  ^^iven  up."  No,  no. 
Not  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opened  even  a  corner  of  his  mouth  to 
correct  the  mistake.  But  when  they  saw 
that  the  Speech  had  led  him  into  error, 
they  left  him  and  the  House  under  the 
delusion  until  that  night;  when  the  speech 


of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came  to  dis- 
appoint their  just  expectations.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to  be  the 
powers  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
question  of  the  Civil  List  was  to  be  re- 
ferred. He  would  not  say  that  it  ought  to 
be  such  as  never  before  was  appointed — 
namely,  with  instructions  to  call  before  it 
the  scullions  of  the  royal  kitchen,  and  the 
lowest  menials  of  the  household,  as  to 
items  of  the  King's  expenditure ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  say,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  committee  instructed  to  inquire  rigidly 
into  those  other  expenses  so  improperly 
mixed  up  with  the  Civil  List.  With  re- 
spect to  the  misrepresentation  concerning 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
marvelled  much  at  the  inadvertency  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  not  perceiv- 
ing how  much  the  case  of  the  poble 
Marquis  operates  against  his  own  argu- 
ment. That  nobleman  is  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  country  of  Glamorgan.  Now  if  it 
were  found  that  in  the  accounts  of  that 
county  all  the  expenses  of  its  administra- 
tion were  set  down  to  the  name  of  the 
Marquis,  would  not  such  a  discovery  ex- 
plain the  pretences  upon  which  the  state- 
ments of  tlie  calumnious  handbill  are 
founded  ?  And  was  it  not  to  prevent  a 
similar  mis-statement  respecting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  King,  that  the  separation  of 
other  expenses  from  the  Civil  List  had 
been  proposed  ?  As  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  respecting  the  assent 
of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  arrangements  adhered 
to  by  the  Ministry,  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
did  not  know  whether  that  great  states- 
man had  or  had  not  given  such  an 
arrangement  his  sanction.  But  this  he 
knew,  that  Mr.  F.ox  was  but  twelve  years 
old  when  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List 
was  proposed  in  the  reign  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Fox)  took  part  in  public  affairs.  Of 
what  weight  his  opinions  on  such  a  subject 
could  have  been  at  that  age,  he  was  unable 
to  say,  and  he  also  knew  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  dead  more  than  twelve  years  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  in  the  last 
reign.  Why  his  venerated  name  had  been 
introduced  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
could  not  understand ;  perhaps  Mr.  Fox 
did  at  some  time  or  other  say  something 
in  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  approve 
of  the  management ;  and  if  the  Members 
were  informed  of  his  opinion,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  considerable  weight  with 
them. 
Sir  R,  Peel  said;  that  when  the  hon* 
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and  learned  Member  affirmed  that  a 
charge  had  been  made  against  him,  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  put  them 
(the  Ministers)  upon  their  defence,  and 
that  no  charge  had  been  brought  against 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  by  him  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  except  in  retort  for  a  charge 
previously  brought  against  himself.  He 
had  certainly  dwelt  upon  one  expression 
used  by  the  learned  Gentleman,  in  which 
he  had  charged  the  Ministers  with  gross 
ignorance.  Throughout  that  discussion 
he  had  been  altogether  right,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  altogether  wrong, 
notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  support  his  con- 
struction of  the  passage  in  the  King's 
Speech  alluded  to.  The  revenues  of  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were 
never,  he  contended,  understood  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  **  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown."  In  surrender- 
ing the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
to  the  disposal  of  that  House,  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  4th,  had  used  the 
expression,  that  he  surrendered  them 
**  entirely,"  and  his  present  Majesty  had 
said  the  same  thing  in  other  words — 
namely,  that  he  surrendered  those  revenues 
"  without  reserve."  The  difference  was 
only  in  the  phraseology — there  was  no 
difference  of  meaning.  The  words  of  his 
Majesty's  Speech  were  these  : — "  I  place, 
without  reserve,  at  your  disposal,  my  in- 
terest in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  m 
those  funds  which  may  be  derived  from 
any  Droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from 
the  West-India  duties,"  &c.  &c.  Now, 
he  would  ask  if  it  were  not  clear  that  his 
Majesty  would  have  enumerated  the  re- 
venues of  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall  amongst  the  others,  had  he 
purposed  to  surrender  them  [wo,  vo  I]  ? 
As  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  the  question 
of  the  Civil  List  was  discussed,  the  fact 
was,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  in  Parliament  when 
Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  the  act  by 
which  the  Civil  List  was  divided  into  the 
different  classes  of  expenditure  which  it 
contains  at  present;  and  when  that  bill 
was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
dissent  from  the  arrangement.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham) 
asked  why  the  Ministers  did  not  correct 
the  mistake  respecting  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall.  On 
the  second  evening  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  heard 
that  mistake  corrected  by  hia  right  hon. 


friend  near  him.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  on  that 
occasion,  perhaps  he  was  attending  to  his 
duties  elsewhere;  but  he  (Sir  R.  Feel) 
was  in  the  House,  attending  to  his  duty, 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester 
(Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey)  asked  whether  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall,  were  included  in  the  surrender, 
and  it  was  distinctly  answered  that  they 
were  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  had 
not  been  set  right  on  the  night  before. 

The  Attorney 'General  was  sure  that 
when  his  learned  friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Brougham)  considered  what  long  speeches 
he  was  in  thehabit  of  making,  he  would  not 
quarrel  with  him  (the  Attorney-Geiieral) 
for  not  remembering  every  thing  that  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  might  say  there,  and  in 
other  places,  where  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 
Had  he  (the  Attorney-General)  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  his  learned  friend,  or 
any  other  lawyer,  could  fall  into  the  error 
of  considering  the  Revenues  of  the  Duchies 
of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  included  in  the 
expression,  **  the  Hereditary  Revenues  of 
the  Crown,"  he  (Sir  J.  Scarlett)  would 
have  immediately  set  him  right. 

Lord  James  Stuart  was  glad  that  allusion 
had  been  made  to  certain  placards,  in 
which  it  was  mentioned  that  a  noble  rela- 
tive of  his  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
public  money,  to  the  amount  of  62,000^ 
a-year,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
utterly  denying,  in  his  place  in  the  House, 
the  statement  on  the  placard.  He  begged 
to  tell  the  honourable  Committee  that  his 
hon.  relative,  (the  Marquis  of  Bute),  never 
received  one  single  farthing  from  the  public 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  in  which  he 
had  been  in  possession  of  his  estate.  As 
very  considerable  circulation  had  been 
given  to  the  placard,  and  as  it  had  been 
quoted  in  various  newspapers  of  great 
respectability  and  great  circulation,  he 
felt  that  the  Committee  would  excase  him 
in  making  the  statement.  He  could  not 
imagine  who  it  was,  or  what  class  of  per- 
sons, thought  fit  to  indulge  in  such  gross 
and  infamous  falsehoods,  but  he  was  sure 
every  Gentleman  in  the  House,  and  every 
man  out  of  doors,  would  take  pleasure  in 
contradicting  these  assertions.  Tlie  pla- 
card alluded  to  was  extracted  from  a  pub- 
lication of  some  years  back,  entitled  "  a 
Peep  ut  the  Peers."  He  knew  this  pob- 
licatiou  to  be  full  of  gross  and  infinnoos 
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falsehoods,  not  only  as  regarded hisbrother, 
but  other  persons. 

Lord  Palmerston  considered,  that  the 
observations  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  only  further  proved  the  un- 
fortunate choice  of  topics  which  the 
King's  Speech  exhibited.  He  had  heard 
it  said  of  some  person,  as  a  great  proof  of 
ability,  that  he  could  speak  off  a  King's 
Speech  without  preparation.  And  cer- 
tainly, until  he  heard  the  Speech  with 
which  the  present  Session  had  been  opened, 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  great 
display  of  talent  in  such  an  exploit.  But 
when  he  knew  that  eleven  Statesmen  had 
been  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
Speech  so  ojften  alluded  to  in  the  discussion 
of  that  evening,  he  was  enabled  to  appre> 
ciate  the  merit  of  the  man  who  could  com- 
pose a  King's  Speech  without  assistance 
or  premeditation.  For  his  own  part,  he 
(Lord  Palmerston)  knew  that  there  were  a 
great  number  in  that  Hou^e  who  had  sup- 
posed the  revenues  of  the  Duchies  of  Lan- 
caster and  Cornwall  to  be  included  in  the 
revenues  which  his  Majesty  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  House.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Ministers 
(as  some  of  them  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  general  impression  respecting  that 
matter)  to  have  come  forward  to  correct 
the  error,  instead  of  relying  upon  an  ex- 
planation of  technicalities  for  their  excuse. 
He  would  not  then  go.  into  the  details  of 
the  arrangements  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  that  evening  explained, 
for,  on  so  short  a  consideration  as  he  had 
been  able  to  give  the  subject,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  up  his  mind  respecting 
it.  But  he  saw  with  regret  that  the 
Government  was  not  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  a  more  simplified  arrangement. 
In  the  arguments  alleged  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Sir  R.  Peel),  he  did  not  see  any 
satisfactory  grounds  for  adhering  to  the 
present  arrangement.  His  right  hon.  friend 
denied  that  the  change  recommended  was  of 
any  importance  in  regard  to  public  economy; 
but  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  was  of  opinion, 
that  when  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List 
were  to  be  settled  for  the  whole  reign,  it 
must  be  of  gi^at  importance  indeed  to 
public  economy  that  the  accounts  should 
be  considered  fully ;  which  he  did  not 
think  could  be  done  if  the  expenses  were 
not  brought  forward  under  different  heads. 
His  right  hon.  friend  expressed  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  real  interest  of 
(he  Crown  that  the  personal  expenses  of 


the  Monarch  should  be  placed  in  a  separate 
account  from  the  other  domestic  expenses 
of  the  State,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that 
something  was  gained  to  the  credit  of  the 
Crown  by  iis  personal  expenses  being 
hidden  amongst  numerous  other  charges. 
But  no  advantage,  he  was  sure,  could  be 
gained  by  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
real  state  of  the  facts  was  kept  out  of 
sight.  He  believed  that  there  was  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country  every  disposition 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  with  the  splendor 
suited  to  that  form  of  Government  under 
which  the  country  enjoyed  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  to  which  he  was  convinced  the 
people  were  devotedly  attached.  In  those 
estimates  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
Crown  ought  to  be  separated  from  others 
which  have  no  more  connexion  with  them 
than  any  expenses  which  are  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  different  manner.  The 
result  was,  that  when  the  House  was  called 
on  to  give  800,000/.  or  900,000/.  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Civil  List,  and  any  hon.  Member 
objected  that  such  a  sum  was  too  great, 
the  Ministers  turned  round  and  replied 
that  only  one-half  of  that  sum  was  really 
appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  Crown. 
The  only  advantage  that  Ministers  could 
expect  to  derive  from  such  an  arrangement 
was,  to  keep  the  House  from  understanding 
the  true  state  of  the  expenditure.  He 
quite  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  House 
should  go  into  minute  inquiries  as  to  details 
of  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  personal 
comforts  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  inquiries 
would  be  revolting  to  the  country,  and 
were  not  desired  bv  the  House ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  had  the  Government  set 
down  in  the  Civil  List  only  those  expenses, 
to  the  investigation  of  which  that  strong 
objection  cotild  apply,  the  discussion  of 
that  evening  would  not  have  arisen.  But 
of  the  contents  of  that  List  there  was  more 
than  one-half,  to  the  examination  of  which 
such  an  objection  could  not  be  applied.  He 
was  perfectly  sure  that,  when  they  came 
to  the  details  of  that  List,  whether  they 
should  do  so  in  a  Committee  up-stairs  or 
in  that  House,  there  would  be  in  all  but 
one  desire — to  look  with  vigilance  to  all 
other  expenses  whatever,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  should  allow  the  Sovereign  all 
that  could  be  necessary  to  support  his 
dignity  with  the  splendor  becoming  his 
Majesty  and  the  nation. 
Sir  H.  Pamell  took  that  opp<»rtunity  of 
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saying,  that  although  he  had  no  desire  to 
raise  unnecessary  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  public  business,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  (when  the  question  of  the  Civil  List 
should  be  brought  forward  on  Monday) 
to  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  the  Expenditure. 

Chairman  to  report  progress,  and  Com- 
mittee to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

West  Indian  Trade  with  America.] 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Herries  the  report 
on  the  Bill  regulating  the  trade  of  America 
with  British  possessions  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  WMtmore  said,  that  by  this  Bill, 
the  old  principle  of  protection,  which  he 
had  hoped  had  been  exploded,  was  renewed. 
When  he  looked  at  the  duties  on  articles 
imported  from  North  America  and  the 
United  Statel,  he  saw  clearly  what  the 
object  and  intention  was.  He  could  not 
look  at  this  as  at  all  a  measure  of  policy, 
inasmuch  as  the  effect  would  be  to  give  a 
misdirection  to  capital — to  raise  up  certain 
interests  which  ought  to  be  left  to  their 
own  resources,  and  which,  on  some  future 
occasion,  we  should  again  be  called  upon 
Xo  protect.  All  these  duties  were*  for  the 
benefit  of  the  West-Indies,  but  oppor- 
tunities would  occur  for  their  consideration 
at  a  future  period.  The  whole  system 
was  one  of  error,  which  ought  not  to  be 
perpetuated,  as  it  would  ever  afford  a  strong 
ground  of  objection.  The  entire  Colonial 
system  required  the  most  minute  attention, 
as  there  was  nothing  more  productive  of 
expense,  exclusive  of  the  shackles  it  im- 
posed upon  commerce.  He  would  not 
then  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  further, 
but  he  must  enter  his  protest  against  the 
whole  proceeding. 

The  Resolutions  were  read,  and  on  the 
question  that  the  first  Resolution  be  read  a 
second  time, 

Mr.  Keith  Dovglas  contended,  that  the 
present  schedule  bestowed  no  boon  upon 
the  West-India  interests,  for  that,  before 
1 825,  the  trade  between  the  Colonies  and 
America  was  not  incumbered  with  any 
duty,  and  the  Colonies  would  not  be  better 
off  now  than  before  that  year.  In  fact, 
the  duties  laid  on  by  Lord  Goderich  were 
less  than  those  now  proposed.  Injustice 
to  the  colonists,  some  protection  ought  to 
be  afforded  to  the  West  Indies,  which 
were  subject  to  duties,  not  for  their  benefit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  and  they 
were  imposed  just  as  suited  the  political 


views  of  the  mother  country.  Justice 
should  be  done  to  all  parties,  and  without 
due  protection  to  the  West  Indies  gross 
injustice  would  be  rendered. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  observed,  that  scarcely 
had  his  hon.  friend  uttered  his  prediction, 
relative  to  the  West-Indies,  than  it  was 
fulfilled  by  the  Representative  of  that  in- 
terest who  had  j ust  spoken.  He,  however, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  £ngland, 
must  protest  against  any  duty  upon  sugar, 
which  was  an  article  of  the  first  necessity. 
Were  the  West-India  interest  not  satisfied 
with  protecting  duties  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  but  they  must  require 
fresh  imposts  in  addition  If  The  Colonies 
were  most  expensive  encumbrances,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  outlay  required 
in  their  favour,  for,  in  addition  to  all  these 
duties,  they  would  have  fortificatkms, 
canals,  &c.  to  provide  for. 

Mr.  Jephson  also  protested  against  the 
present  Colonial  system. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  he  did  not  consi- 
der it  necessary  to  go  again  over  the 
ground  which  he  had  so  recently  passed, 
by  repeating  the  remarks  which,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  measure,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  House.  The 
proposed  schedule  had  been  treated, 
although  it  contained  a  plan  more  liberal 
than  had  previously  existed,  as  if  it  were 
a  departure  from  the  principles  of  what 
was  usually  termed  Free-trade.  The  only 
objection  he  had  heard  to  it  related  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  if  he  rightly 
comprehended  the  objection,  the  measure 
had  been  as  completely  misunderstood,  as 
could  well  be  conceived.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  the  schedule  now  introduced 
by  Government,  was  an  innovation  on  the 
recognised  system.  Such  was  not  tlie 
case.  The  object  of  the  measure  was  not 
to  impose,  for  the  first  time,  the  duties 
which  the  schedule  contained.  It  was 
the  sequence  of  an  amicable  termination 
to  a  long  controversy  ;  and  the  arrang;e- 
itient  had  been  concluded  on  terms  which 
involved  no  departure  from  those  princi- 
ples (either  in  respect  of  our  trade,  or  of 
our  colonial  possessions)  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  professed.  The  Mi- 
nisters had  not  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
abstract  principles  of  free-trade,  but  they 
were  not  bound  to  follow  them  so  closely 
as  to  lead  to  consequences  of  an  injurious 
character.  He  knew  nothing  so  dangerous 
as  that  sort  of  philosophy  which  called  for 
the  unqualifiedadoptioa  of  those  principlest 
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If  he  were  accused  of  not  acting  up  to 
general  abstract  principles,  to  that  accusa- 
tion he  pleaded  guilty.  Abstract  principles 
might  be  good  in  themselves,  but  nothing 
was  more  likely  to  plunge  a  country  into 
danger  and  difficulty  than  to  legislate  on 
them  without  reference  to  the  state  and 
relations  of  the  country.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  statesman,  however  unexceptionable 
such  principles  might  be,  to  regulate  the 
application  of  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  not,  as  was  to  be  inferred  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridport's  doctrine, 
that  circumstances,  and  expediency,  and 
regard  to  long-established  usages  and  in- 
terests, were  all  to  be  overlooked,  or  forced 
to  bend  in  obedience  to  abstract  principles. 
The  general  rule  which  his  predecessors  in 
office  had  acted  upon,  and  which  he 
purposed  following,  had  been  gradually  to 
relax  protecting  duties ;  a  rule  to  be  de- 
parted from  only  when  a  departure  should 
appear  advantageous  to  the  country.  In 
1822,  Lord  Goderich,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  the  first  time  deviated 
from  the  ancient  system,  and  laid  down  a 
new  plan,  by  which  our  trade  was  thrown 
open,  under  certain  restrictions.  It  was 
not  then,  nor  could  it  justly  be  pretended 
now,  that  we  ought  to  proceed  upon  prin- 
ciples adverse  to  separate  interests,  and 
embracing  the  good  of  the  whole  human 
race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  did 
not  yet  form  one  family  ;  and  lo  long  as 
they  remained  distinct  nations,  each  pur- 
suing its  separate  and  independent  interest, 
so  long  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government  of  this  country  to 
refuse  to  foreign  nations,  the  privileges  of 
trading  with  our  colonies  upon  the  same 
terms  as  ourselves.  He  wished,  however, 
to  guard  himself  from  its  being  understood 
that  he  desired  to  depart  from  those 
abstract  principles  of  free-trade,  any  further 
than  was  demanded  by  a  fair  and  rational 
attention  to  circumstances  of  present  ex- 
pediency. He  was  for  affording  all  the 
relaxation  that  could  safely  be  granted; 
and  it  was  only  when  concession  became 
dangerous,  that  he  would  stop  short.  Hon. 
Members  were  in  error  when  they  supposed 
that  the  schedule  of  duties  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  benefit  the  West-India 
interest,  or  any  other  interest  than  that  of 
the  empire  at  large.  It  was  the  result,  as 
he  had,  on  a  former  occasion  explained,  of 
the  very  satisfactory  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  difficult  controversy,  involving  many 
disputed- points  between  this  country  and 


the  United  States,  and  it  did  not  propose 
to  effect  more  than  to  open  the  trade  of  •  • 
our  West-India  colonies  to  America. 
Concessions  had  been  made  by  the  United 
States,  which  previously  had  been  refused, 
and  a  participation  in  the  trade  of  our 
western  colonies  had  been  granted  them, 
under  ceitain  restrictions.  Those  conces- 
sions we  were  bound  to  carry  into  effect, 
by  some  such  plan  as  that  which  he  had 
introduced  to  the  House.  Under  the  re- 
strictions laid  down  in  this  Bill,  our 
northern  colonies  and  the  United  States 
were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  West- 
Indies.  Il^  was  no  innovation  on  our  com- 
mercial policy,  the  principle  being,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same,  deviating 
only  according  to  existing  circumstances, 
as  that  established  by  Lord  Goderich,  in 
1822,  and  confirmed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  whose  name  must  be  allowed  to  be 
an  authority  in  such  matters,  in  1825. 
The  conduct  of  the  American  government 
in  refusing  the  terms  offered  to  them  in 
that  year,  compelled  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  issue  the  order  which  prohibited 
a  direct  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West-Indies.  The  direct 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
thus  broken  off,  while,  by  the  Act  of  1825, 
the  circuitous  intercourse  was  established. 
After  a  lapse  of  time,  circumstances  indeed . 
arose,  which  induced  a  hope  that  the  line 
of  conduct  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
American  government  would  be  changed  ; 
but  if  the  Government  had  suffered  the 
interests  of  its  colonies  to  have  been  again 
injured,  it  would  not  have  acted  with  that 
strict  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  which  it  had  always  manifested 
a  strong  disposition.  After  all  the  argu- 
ments he  had  heard,  and  after  all  the  at- 
tention he  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the 
subject,  he  did  not  think  that  a  more 
beneficial  course  could  have  been  selected. 
It  had  been  said,  that  it  should  be  the 
endeavour  of  the  Government,  when  it 
imposed  a  tax,  that  such  tax  should  yield 
a  benefit  to  the  country.  That  was  the 
principle  the  Government  wasendeavouring 
in  this  case  to  act  upon.  The  advantage 
apparently  given  to  the  United  States  was 
not  meant  for  them  alone,  bdt  would  be 
divided  with  this  country.  His  hon.  friend 
who  appeared  as  the  Representative  for  the 
West-India  interest,  had  only  alluded  to  a 
few  articles  in  the  schedule,  by  which  he 
thought  the  West- India  interest  would  be 
injured ;   but  whilst  he  carefully  pointed 
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out  the  part  calculated  to  create  a  slight 
diminution  of  gain,  he  forgot  the  advan- 
tagres  that  would  be  derived  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  schedule.  The  hon.  member 
for  Bridport  had  questioned  the  mark  of 
favour  which,  he  said,  had  been  given  to 
the  West- India  proprietors.  He  must  beg 
leave  not  to  make  that  a  question  of  debate 
at  present,  as  the  time  for  the  discussion  of 
the  sugar-duties  would  arrive  in  due  season. 
But  if  the  House  were  to  deal  with  the 
Canadians  by  the  rule  which  some  hon. 
Members  laid  down,  changing  the  favoured 
position  in  which  they  now  stood,  they 
would  immediately  say,  **  Oh,  you  are 
breaking  through  your  promise."  In  his 
opinion,  the  measure  adopted  would  most 
conduce  to  a  general  advantage  ;  for  when 
duties  were  imposed,  the  probability  was, 
that  the  Minister  who  did  not  please  either 
of  two  parties,  had  selected  that  which 
would  prove  the  best.  The  advantages 
promised  by  the  present  arrangement  to 
both  countries,  would  no  doubt  be  con- 
siderable, and  therefore  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  concur  in.  the  resolution. 
Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  he  felt  it  right 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  principle  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  measure.  He 
could  not  view  it  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  revival  of  a  system  prejudicial  to  the 
country.  The  country  was  loaded  with 
protecting  duties  on  protecting  duties,  and 
monopolies  on  monopolies,  and  distressed, 
by  the  millions  of  money  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the 
Minister  from  departing  from  those  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy,  which  led  to 
the  abrogation  of  monopoly  and  protecting 
duties.  The  right  hon.  (lentleman  called 
upon  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps  with 
regard  to  free-trade ;  and  to  do  what  ? 
Why,  actually  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  raw 
materials  of  industry.  Was  that  the  way 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  carry 
into  practical  effect  the  great  guiding 
principle  which  the  House  was  bound  to 
maintain — the  interest  of  the  empire  at 
liirufe  ?  From  the  schedule  before  the 
House,  it  appeared  that  an  additional  duty 
was  to  be  imposed  on  raw  materials  enter- 
ing the  West- Indies;  andasaconsecjuence, 
the  cost  of  the  pro<luction  of  sugar,  the 
West-Indian  staple  commodity,  would  be 
increased,  and  that  increase  must  act 
either  as  a  diminution  of  the  planter's 
profits,  or  raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 


consumer  :  the  latter  would,  as  the  House 
knew,  be  the  actual  effect.  On  either 
supposition^  could  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man pretend  to  say,  that  the  interest  of 
the  public  at  large  was  consulted  ?  The 
whole  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  so  objectionable,  that  he  would 
move,  by  way  of  amendment  to  its  prin- 
ciple, that  the  duty  on  flour  be  omitted. 
That  was  not  the  only  objectionable  point 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposition; 
but  he  fixed  on  iV  as  a  ready  mode  of 
marking  disapprobation  of  the  principles 
of  commercial  policy  to  which  Ministers 
were  attempting  to  induce  the  House  to 
retrograde.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
persevere  in  the  policy  on  which  it  had 
hitherto  acted,  and  diminish  the  protecting 
duties.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap» 
peared  not  to  know  what  the  real  principle 
of  the  policy  of  this  country  should  De. 
He  would  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  if  he 
proposed  to  make  a  chanee  in  oar  com- 
mercial policy,  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  prejudicial  consequences. 
The  Legislature  should  do  that  which  alone 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  the 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  produce  a  different  effect.  It  would 
most  certainly  sacrifice  the  commercial 
interest  of  this  country.  It  was  going 
back  to  a  system  which  science,  and 
philosophy,  and  practical  good  sense,  had 
united  to  condemn  and  get  rid  of.  It  was 
clearly  prohibitory,  and  he  would  make 
every  endeavour  to  oppose  it.  Not  only 
was  it  objectionable  in  principle,  in  practice 
it  would  also  operate  as  a  tax  on  tne  price 
of  various  articles  brought  from  our  other 
colonies  to  the  West-Indies.  The  righthon. 
Gentleman  had  adopted  a  great  error  con- 
cerning our  colonial  policy.  If  any  at- 
tempt were  made  on  the  renewal  of  the 
East-India  Charter,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  East-India  sugar,  it  would  be 
met  by  the  observation,  that  the  West- 
Indians  could  not  afford  to  sell  their  sugar 
so  cheap,  because  the  American  corn  and 
flour,  with  which  they  feed  their  slaves, 
were  taxed  by  Government.  It  was  under 
the  expectation  that  these  taxes  would 
be  soon  reduced,  that  the  House  consented 
to  the  protecting  duties  of  1 825,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  foolish  conduct  of 
our  own  Government,  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  our  West- 
Indian  colonies  had  lieen  cut  off.  It  ap- 
I>earod  from  a  paper  printed  last  year, 
that  for  an  average  nuniber  of  years  pre* 
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vioas  to  the  American  Non-intercourse  Act, 
the  West-Indian  colonies  were  yearly  in  the 
habit  of  exporting  to  the  United  States 
24,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  18,900 
puncheons  of  rum,  1 ,200,000  lbs.  of  coffee, 
and  2,400,000  lbs.  of  molasses.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  colonies,  sent  indirectly  to 
the  United  States,  was  now  comparatively 
trifling.  The  measures,  therefore,  of  the 
Government  almost  annihilated  the  inter- 
course between  the  West- Indian  Islands 
and  the  United  States.  .  The  Ministers  in 
the  first  instance,  compelled  the  Americans 
to  levy  duties  on  our  commodities;  and 
when  Ministers  attempted  to  retaliate,  they 
destroyed  our  own  trade.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  duties  on  the 
import  of  American  articles  into  the  West- 
Indian  colonies  caused  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  duties  in 
their  tariff.  The  House  would  not  do  its 
duty  to  the  country  if  it  did  not  compel 
Ministers  to  abandon  this  measure,  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  would,  he  should  persist 
in  his  Amendment,  being  also  persuaded 
that  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  injurious  both  to  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  and  would 
add  to  the  general  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Courlenay  said,  it  was  in  the  full 
recollection  of  the  observation,  that  he 
who  commences  with  asserting  a  principle 
generally  concludes  with  supporting  an  ex- 
ception, that  he  declaring  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  free-trade,  stood  up  in  suppori  of 
the  measure  before  the  House.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial policy  pursued  for  the  last  few  years 
by  this  country.  The  hon.  Baronet  treated 
the  present  measure  as  if  it  consisted  in 
increasing  the  protecting  duties  from  a  low 
to  a  high  rate.  But  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ?  At  present  there  was 
a  state  of  positive  prohibition,  and  it  was 
proposed,  m  the  place  of  this  system,  to 
adopt,  in  the  first  instance,  a  scale  of  high 
protecting  duties,  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  lower  as  circumstances  required. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  support  the 
permanent  imposition  of  protecting  duties 
in  any  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture; 
but  he  defended  this  measure,  because  a 
transition  from  a  state  of  prohibition  to 
one  of  freedom  ought  to  be  gradual.  The 
adoption  of  protecting  duties  was  for 
a  time  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
those  interests  which  had  grown  up 
under  a  state  of  prohibition.      He  had 


formerly  said  in  the  House,  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  free-trade  did  not  make  sufBcient 
allowance  for  effecting  this  transition. 
Under  the  prohibition,  interests  grew  up 
which  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
justice  suddenly  to  abandon.  The  hon. 
Baronet  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  great 
advances  made  in  our  North  American 
colonies,  by  the  commercial  and  shipping 
interests,  in  internal  prosperity;  which 
were  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  intercourse  with  the  United 
States.  The  transition  from  a  state  of 
prohibition  to  one  of  perfect  freedom, 
would  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of 
the  interests  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, which  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
measure  were  calculated  to  avert.  The 
measure  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
West-India  colonies,  by  carrying  the  pro- 
duce of  our  northern  colonies  to  compete 
with  that  of  the  United  States  in  their 
markets.  Th«  State  had  also  been  bene- 
fitted by  the  exertions  made  by  the  northern 
colonies  to  furnish  the  West-Indies,  as 
they  had  enabled  us  to  say  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, **  We  are  perfectly  independent  of 
you,  and  are  perfectly  able  to  supply  our 
own  colonies  without  your  assistance." 
The  hon.  Baronet  stated,  that  the  present 
scale  of  duties  was  higher  than  the  former, 
but  he  forgot  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  imposed  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  present.  The  prinoiples 
now  acted  on  were  adopted  by  previous 
Governments  of  1822  and  1825.  He  would 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Goderich,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  department  to  which  he  belonged.  That 
noble  Lord  said,  in  a  speech  delivered  April 
1st,  1822,— "Every  one  knows  that  the 
staple  articles  of  produce  in  the  latter  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
recent  circumstances,  arising  out  of  our 
restrictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  retali- 
atory restrictions  by  the  United  States  on 
the  other,  have  led  to  a  much  more  ex- 
tended import  of  corn,  flour,  and  lumber 
from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Bninswick,  than  otherwise  would  have 
taken  place.  This  trade  will  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes ;  and  I  confess  that  I  do  feel  that 
our  North  American  colonists  have  strong 
claims  upon  us  for  a  favourable  consider- 
ation of  their  peculiar  interests.  Speaking 
the  same  language,  living  under  the  same 
laws  as  ourselves,  distinguished  by  the 
same  characteristic  traits  as  their  European 
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colonies.  On  the  whole  he  was  satisfied, 
advocate  as  he  was  for  freedom  of  trade, 
that  he  ought  to  support  the  present  re- 
solution. 

Mr.  Ilume  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  stated  that  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  free-trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  argued  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
protecting  duties.  The  measure  would  add 
to  the  price  of  every  article  imported  into 
our  colonies  from  either  the  Canadas  or  the 
United  States,  and  would  not  be  of  the  least 
benefit  to  any  one.  So  far  from  being  a  be- 
nefit to  the  West-Indian  colonies,  it  would 
be  a  great  curse,  as  it  would  materially  in- 
crease the  price  of  their  food,  and  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  pay  an  increased 
sum  for  the  sugar  and  for  every  article 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  West- 
Indies.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
wished  to  have  a  scale  of  duties  which 
might  be  gradually  reduced,  he  should 
have  commenced  at  a  duty  of  Ss.  a  barrel 
on  American  flour,  instead  of  6ff.,  as  he 
had  proposed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
called  himself  an  advocate  for  the  principles 
of  free- trade,  and  what  was  his  measure? 
Why,  to  increase  the  protecting  duty  on 
American  Hour  from  5s.  to  6s.  a  barrel,  and 
to  increase  the  duty  on  shingles  from  6s.  to 
lOs.  a  thousand.  When  the  time  came  for 
taking  the  East-Indian  duties  into  con- 
sideration, this  protecting  duty  would  be 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  them.  The  American  tariff  was 
entirely  the  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Government.  A  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attempted  to  bully  the  Americans,  but  found 
himself  mistaken,  and  the  Government  had 
now  been  glad  to  admit  them  into  the  trade 
ajicain  on  nearly  the  former  terms.  The 
most  judicious  policy,  for  this  country, 
would  be,  to  diminish  duties  g^radually, 
until  at  last  it  might  be  expedient  to 
establish  an  unrestricted  intercourse.  The 
Americans  were  enabled  to  sell  timber  and 
shingles  to  our  West-Indian  colonists,  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  people  of  our 
North  American  colonies ;  and  it  was  a 
folly  to  put  duties  on  for  a  purpose  which 
never  could  be  attained ;  namely,  entirely 
to  exclude  articles  of  American  produce 
from  our  colonies.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
whatever  tax  was  imposed  on  a  commodity 
must  fall  upon  the  consumer.  Thus  we 
should  have  to  pay,  in  the  increased  price 
of  our  sugar,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty 
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brethren,  they  have  secured,  by  their  at- 
tachment to  their  mother-country,  a  title 
to  her  gratitude  and  protection.  That 
protection  can,  in  this  instance, be  afforded 
to  them  in  no  other  way  than  by  imposing 
a  moderate  duty  upon  the  importation  into 
the  West-Indies  of  those  foreign  articles, 
such  as  grain,  flour,  and  lumber,  which 
are  equally  the  production  of  our  own 
dominions.  I  shall  not  now  trouble  the 
Committee  by  going  into  any  details  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  further  than  to  state, 
that  the  duties  should  be  so  moderately 
calculated,  and  so  justly  apportioned,  as 
not  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  their  fair  proportion  of  this 
necessary  supply,  or  seriously  to  enhance 
the  price  to  the  consumer."*  The  pre- 
sent measure  was  not  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisRon,  when  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Among  the  papers  of  that  ofHce 
he  had  lately  found  a  valuable  minute, 
which  he  would  read  to  the  House,  and 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
present  measure  was  not  opposed  to  the 
systemrecommendedby  him.  "  Our  general 
and  first  principle  is  to  tender  to  all  nations, 
alike  and  indiscriminately,  equal  facilities 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  equal  in- 
ducements to  visit  the  ports  of  this  country 
with  their  merchandise,  either  for  our  own 
consumption,  or  in  the  way  of  transit 
(entrepot)  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
furtherance  of  this  principle  (with  the 
single  exception  of  wine  from  Portugal, 
under  a  specific  and  very  ancient  treaty), 
we  have  proceeded:  first,  to  abolish  all 
discriminating  duties  affecting  differently 
the  like  productions  of  foreign  countries, 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  establish  one  uniform 
tariff  for  the  whole ;  secondly,  to  reduce 
that  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree  consistent  in 
each  particular  article  with  the  two  legiti- 
mate objects  of  all  duties  ;  either  the  col- 
lection of  the  necessary  public  revenue,  or 
the  protection  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  internal  industry.'* 
He  must  observe,  that  the  pi;otecting  duties 
now  substituted  for  prohibition,  were  not 
to  be  considered  as  permanent ,  but  might  be 
reduced  from  time  to  time,  as  the  interests 
of  the  country  required,  or  as  circumstances 
rendered  necessary.  There  were  some 
articles  of  supply  to  the  West- Indies  ad- 
mitted free  of  all  duty,  because  they  were 
not  furnished  by  or  through  our  northern 
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was  entitled  to  ask  two  things  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Grovernment.  In  the  first  place, 
that  the  duty  on  American  flour  should 
not  be  higher  than  it  was  before  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  amount  of  duty 
should  decrease  one-fourth  every  year, 
until  the  whole  was  extinct,  when  the 
trade  might  be  thrown  open.  Unless  Mi- 
nisters would  consent  to  some  modification 
of  this  kind,  when  the  Bill  went  into  a 
committee  he  should  propose  that  it  be 
restricted  to  a  period  of  five  years.  If  the 
people  of  the  North  American  colonies  had 
embarked  capital  in  judiciously  in  any  con- 
cern, they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
Parliament,  but  of  the  Government  which 
induced  them  to  enter  into  speculations,  on 
the  faith  of  keeping  up  a  system  and  restric- 
tions which  never  could  be  maintained  ; 
that,  however,  would  not  be  the  first  occa- 
sion in  which  the  colonists  had  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  injudicious  interference 
of  Ministers.  He  should  support  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  friend ;{  biit  he 
would  also  most  certainly  move  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  the 
bringing  up  the  Report. 

Mr.    Robinson    observed,  it  was    not 
clear  to  him  that  those  hon.  Members  were 
right  who  advocated  what  they  called  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  nor  was  he  satis- 
fied that  those  who  so  strenuously  argued  in 
favour  of  that  system,  understood  the  sub- 
ject   better    than    their    opponents.      It 
might  appear  better  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  and   the  hon.  member  for 
Bridgnorth,  that  these  principles  should 
be  carried  into  execution,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  result  would   be   beneficial. 
At  any  rate  those  hon.  Members  were  not 
justified    in   arrogating   to    their  side  of 
the  question  all   the  good   sense  of  the 
House.     They  so  eulogized  the  advocates 
of  free  trade,    and   designated   them  so 
repeatedly  as  enlightened,  that  it  appeared 
as  if  they  meant  to  insinuate  that  all  who 
oppK)sed  those    principles  were   ignorant 
and  stupid.      The  history   of  past  ages 
would  not  warrant  them  in  forming  such 
a  conclusion.     In  the   United  States  of 
America — a  country  which  was,  in  fact, 
treading  in  our  footsteps  (and  it  was  not 
improbable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages, 
she  would  attain  an  eminence  and  rank 
among  nations  equal  to  any  on  record) 
in  that  country  the  principle  had  not  been 
acted  upon  to  the  extent  stated  by  hon. 
Members.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  America  had  been  the  advocates  of 
VOL.  I. 


restriction;    and    the  hon.   member    for 
Bridgnorth  must  excuse  him  if  he  preferred 
the  authority  of  a  Washington,  of  a  Jeffer- 
son, a  Madison,  and  a  Munro,  to  his.  All 
these    distinguished   men  advocated   the 
principle  of  protection  to  trade,  and,  in 
some   cases,  even   of  prohibition.      Not- 
withstanding this,  there  were  persons  who 
asserted  that  the  trade  of  America  was 
free,    while   that  of  Great    Britain    was 
shackled  and  restricted.     That,  however, 
was  not  the  fact.    The  Americans,  indeed, 
began  with  a  principle  of  free  trade,  but 
they  afterwards  adopted  a  system  of  pro- 
tecting duties.     He  saw  no  objection  to 
admitting  the  Americans  or  other  nations 
to  trade  with  our  colonies,  but  it  would 
be  proper  to  put  on  a  protecting  duty  in 
favour  of  our  own   commerce,   and    es- 
pecially for  our  shipping  interests,  as  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  use  of  keeping 
colonies,    and    throwing    them   open    to 
foreign  nations  to  trade  on  an  equal  footing. 
If,  however,  his  opinion  could  be  shown  to 
be  wrong,  he  should  be  glad  to  be  con- 
vinced  of  his  error;  but  at  present  he 
was  sincere  in  supporting  the  opinion  he 
had  announced.     The  hon.   member  for 
Middlesex  stated,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  continuance  of  the  protecting 
duties  in  favour  of  the  import  of  our  own 
colonial    produce    into  the   West-Indian 
colonies;  but  important  interests  had  recent- 
ly grown  up  in  those  colonies,  which  would 
be  materially  injured  by  a  sudden  change. 
He   was   an  advocate  for  free  trade,  at 
least  in  principle,   as   well   as  the   hon. 
Member,  but  he  objected  to  acting  par- 
tially on  theprinciple ;  for  until  it  wasestab- 
lished  in  every  instance,  including  corn, 
he  could  not  agree  to  its  application  to 
only  a  few  articles.     His  objection  to  free 
trade  was,  that  it  was  not  universal ;  and 
as  long  as  that  was  the  case  we  ought  to 
prefer  our  own  colonies  to  the   United 
States.     The  hon.  Baronet  who  was  an 
able  advocate  of  the  principle  should  in- 
duce the  Government  to  establish  a  free- 
trade  in  corn.      He  had  read  that  hon. 
Baronet's  book  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion, but  with  all  possible  deference  for 
his    talents,     he     could    not   think    the 
measures  pursued  in  regulating  the  inter- 
course between  thfe  United  States  and  our 
colonies  were  deserving  of  the  character 
given  of  them  for  they  had  been  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  our  shipping  interests. 
The  hon.  Baronet  stated  that  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  West- 
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Indian  colonies  was  carried  on  to  a  large 
amount  previous  to  the  prohibition,  but 
that  it  has  been  almost  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence   of    that.     He    must    observe, 
however,  that  the  trade  was  now  carried 
on  between  our  North  American  and  West- 
Indian    colonies,    which    was     formerly 
carried   on   between   the  latter   and   the 
United  States.     If  it  be  contended  that 
the  Legislature  is  bound  to  look  to  parti- 
cular interests,  as    well    as  those  great 
principles  and  effecU  which  may  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  empire — it  must  be 
satisfactory  to  it  to  know  that  the  shipping 
interest,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
empire  had  been  materially  benefitted  by 
these    restrictions,  and    particularly    the 
colonial  shipping.     Previous  to  the  Ame- 
rican Non-intercourse  Act,  only  36,000 
tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  North  American  and 
West-Indian  colonies ;  but  since  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act,  the  average  amounted  to 
90,000.     That  was  an  important  point  for 
consideration.     Since  that  time,  also,  the 
trade   of  our  West-Indian  colonies  with 
the    mother  country    had   increased    to 
such  an  important  extent,  that  it  was  a 
question  of  policy  whether  any  alteration 
should  be  made.     In    1816,  the  tonnage 
of  the  American   vessels  trading  to   our 
West-Indian  colonies  was  102,000,  while 
that  of  England   engaged   in    the   same 
trade  was  1 11, 349,  showing  a  balance,  in 
favour  of  England,  of  9,000  tons.     In  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the   number  of 
English  ships  engaged  in  this  trade   so 
declined,  that,  instead  of  there  being  a 
balance  in  our  favour,  there  was  a  falling- 
offof  13,000  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of 
the    American    shipping     increased     to 
161,829  tons.     Previous  to   the   renewal 
of  the  restrictions,   the   tonnage  of  the 
American  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade 
exceeded  that  of  the  English  vessels  by 
60,000  tons ;    but  subsequent  to  the  re- 
strictions, the  colonial  shipping  had  very 
much   increased.     It  was  comparatively 
of  little  importance,  whether  the  West- 
Indian  colonies  had  to  pay  a  shilling  or 
two  a  thousand  more  for  their  shingles, 
provided  so  important  an  interest  as  that 
of  the   shipping  could  be  so  materially 
assisted.     The  former  was  a    matter   of 
trifling  moment,  in  comparison  with  the 
latter.     We  were  bound  to   protect  our 
colonies  as  long  as  we  kept  them,  which 
we  never  could  do  if  we  placed  foreign 
States  on  the  same  footing  as  ourselves. 


Mr.  Addington,  the  British  minister  to  the 
United  States,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning, 
when    Secretary    of   State    for    Foreign 
Affairs  in   1827,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  but  for  the  operation  of  our  prohibi- 
tory system,  by  which  American  com  vat 
excludea  from  our  market,  the  high  duties 
would  never  have  been  imposed  on  English 
commodities.  That  Gentleman  stated  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  corn-laws,  the  Ameri- 
cans would  have  freely  admitted  our  maon- 
factures  into  their  markets.     He  was  an 
advocate  for  a  liberal  commercial  policy, 
but  we    ought  to    commence    with   the 
raw      material,     including    com.        He 
considered    the  question   respecting    the 
scale  of  duties  as  of    small  importance 
in  comparison  with  finding  a  market  for 
the   produce   of     our    North    American 
colonies.     He  wished  to  ask  bon.  Mem- 
bers whether  they  thought  that,  as  a  trade 
in    timber,    &c.,    to    the     West-Indian 
colonies  had   been  commenced  from  the 
Canadas  and  Nova  8cotia,  and  was  now 
in  a  thriving  state,  it  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue if  the  Americans  were  allowed  to 
compete  with  our  colonists  on  an  equal 
footing.     He  doubted  if  we  were  prepared 
to  abandon  all  our  colonies,  and  thought, 
therefore,  that  our  great  object  should  be 
to  protect  and  cherish  our  own  colonies 
and  shipping. 

Mr.  Herries  explained,  that  there  would 
be  in  every  sense  a  diminution  of  duty. 
For  instance,  there  was  formerly  a  duty 
of  Is.  on  flour  that  came  from  our 
northern  colonies  to  the  southern. 

The  schedule  having  been  read  a  second 
time, 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved,  that  the  duty 
of  Is.  2d.  the  bushel  imposed  on  wheat  be 
reduced  to  U. 

The  House  divided ;  for  the  Amend- 
ment 39 ;  Against  it  1 36 — Maiority  97. 

Resolution  agreed  to  and  bill  ordered 
to  be  brought  in. 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Adeane,  H.  J. 
Althorp,  Viscount 
Bunbury,  Sir  H. 
Colborne,  K. 
Chapman,  — 
Dawson,  Alex. 
Douglas,  Keith 
Evans,  William 
Fergusson,  Sir  Ronald 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Gisbome,  Thomas 
Jephsoui  C.  D.  O. 


Killeen,  Lord 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lumley,  SaviUe 
Leader,  N.  T. 
Lambert,  J.  S. 
Morrison,  John 
Marshall,  William 
Malcolm,  N. 
Martin,  John 
Marry att,  Joseph 
Macnamara,  Mi)|or 
0*Farrell»  Moft 
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O'Connell,  Daniel 
Palmer,  Fysche 
PalmerstoD,  Viscount 
Pendarvis,  £. 
Phillips,  G.  R. 
Rice,  Spring 
Strutty  Edward 
Smith,  Vernon 
Way  land,  — 


Warburton,  H. 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Wood,  John 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wrightaon,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  Right  Hon.  C. 

Tellers. 
Parnell,  Sir  II. 
Hume,  Joseph.* 


•  The  following  is  the  Schedule  mentiofied  in 
the  Debate,  and  the  Resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
Houie. — ReRolved : 

"That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable,  the 
following  duties  be  levied  and  charged  on  certain 
articles  of  provisions,  and  of  wood,  and  of  lumber. 
not  being  of  the  growth,  or  production,  or  manu- 
facture, of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  of  any 
British  possession,  imported  or  brought  by  sea  or 
by  inland  carriage,  or  navigation,  into  the  6eve;til 
British  possessions  in  America,  viz. 

Imported  or  brought  into  the  British  potsesfions 
on  the  Continent  of  South  America,  or  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  Islands 
included,  viz. 

Provisiena,  viz. 

Wheat,  the  bushel    ..         ..0      12 

—  imported  from  the  North- 
em  Colonies         . .         . .  Duty  free 

Wheat  Flour,  the  barrel 

—  imported  from  the  North- 
ern Colonies 

■  Bread  or  biscuit  . . 
■'    '    "  Flour  or  meal,  not  of  wheat 
Peas,  beans,  rye,  calavanceo, 

oatft,  barley,  Indian  com 
Rice  ,.         ,, 

■  Livestock 
Lumber,  viz. 

— —  Shingles  not  being  more  than 
12  inches  in  length,  the 
1,000 

■  —  imported  from  the  North- 

ern Colonies 

« being  more  than  13  Inches 

in  length,  the  1,000 

■  —  imported  from  the  North- 

ern Colonies 

Stavesandheadings,  the  1,000  0 

— —  —  imported  from  the  North- 
ern Colonies     . . 

. Wood  hoops,  the  1,000 

'■  —  imported  from  the  North- 

ern Colonies 

■  Other  wood  and  lumber,  the 

1 ,000  feet,  of  1  inch  thick  1 

■  —  imported  from  the  North- 

ern Colonies 

Imported,  or  brought  Into  British  pos- 
session* in  North  America, 
viz. 

Provisions,  viz. 

Wheat  flour,  the  barrel 

■  ■        may  be   warehoused  without 

payment  of  duty,  for  ex- 
portation to  the  Southern 
Colonies. 
Wheat  . .  . .      . . 

Bread  or  biscuit  .. 


0      6    0 

Duty  free 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


0  10    6 
Duty  free 

1  ]     0 

Duty  free 
18    9 

Dutv  free 
0      '7  10 

Duty  free 

11     6 

Duly  free 


0      5    0 


Duty  free 


00. 


Oaths  OP  Abjuration,  &c.]  Mr.  C. 
W,  Wynn  thought  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient, from  the  nature  of  this  Bill,  to 
postpone  the  discussion  upon  it  till  the 
next  stage.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time,  and  be  commit* 
ted  for  Monday  se'nnight. 

Sir  diaries  Wetherell  objected  to  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 
and  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  press  that  as  a  necessary  part 
of  his  measure. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  disposed  to  concur  in 
different  parts  of  the  bill,  but  he  agreed 
in  the  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  to  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Sub-Lettikg  Act  AmekdmentBill.] 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
the  Subletting  Act  (7  Geo.  4.  c.  29.)  was 
read.  He  then  observed  that  after  the  ani- 
mated and  able  discussion  the  subject  had 
last  night  received,  he  should  not  trespass 
on  the  time  of  the  House  further  than  to 
state,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  it  was  actuated  in /bringing 
forward  this  bill  by  no  other  motive,  per- 
sonal or  political,  than  the  strictest  wish 
to  act  impartially  by  all  parties  interested, 
and  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper  be- 
tween the  landlords  and  their  tenantry  in 
Ireland.  When  the  bill  was  printed  and 
laid  on  the  Table,  he  hopedit  would  be 
found  to  be  framed  in  this  spirit,  and  he 
invited  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  to 
render  its  enactments  in  every  way  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  0*  Connell  wished  to  inquire  whether 
it  were  intended  to  introduce  any  clause  to 
give  the  landlord  power  to  cancel  the  lease 
on  account  of  syb-letting,  when  the  lease 
itself  was  silent  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
bill  of  last  Session,  for  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  Sub-letting  Act,  there  was 
a  clause  of  this  kind,  and,  if  a  similar  one 
were  inserted  in  the  present  bill,  he  should 
give  it  every  species  of  opposition,  for  it 


Flour  or  meal,  not  of  wheat  . .  Duty  free 

— —  Peas,  Beans,  rye,  calavances, 

oats,  barley,  Indian  corn  do. 

■  Rice           ..          ••          ..  do. 

Live  Stock        ..                ..  do. 

Lumber        ••          ••         ••           ••  do. 
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would  considerably  aggravate  the  mischief 
it  was  intended  to  cure. 

Mr.  Doherty  replied,  that  every  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  the  bill,  to 
accommodate  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
views  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  asked  if  it  were  the 
same  bill  that  was  brought  in  last  year  ? 
[Sir  Henry  Hardinge  replied  no.]  Then 
the  House  could  not  be  aware  of  its  nature. 
He  was  against  the  proposition  for  repeal- 
ing the  Sub-letting  Act,  because  as  far  as 
the  principle  of  binding  both  parties  to 
their  engagements  went,  it  had  his  entire 
concurrence;  but  he  also  concurred  in 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  Act,  and 
he  would  mention  two  points  in  which 
that  was  requisite.  In  the  first  place  no- 
thing could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
clause  respecting  devises,  which  enabled  a 
man,  by  will,  to  violate  a  contract  after 
his  death  to  which  he  was  bound  during 
his  lifetime.  The  other  point  was  the 
objection,  and  the  only  one  entitled  to  a 
moment's  consideration — that  the  Act  had 
a  retrospective  effect,  although  that  was  a 
point  on  which  the  learned  Gentlemen  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  House  were  not  ex- 
actly agreed.  As  a  landlord  and  a  friend 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  asked  no 
more  than  that  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  passing  of  the  bill  should  not 
be  affected  by  it,  whilst  those  made  since 
should  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
law.  There  was  great  weight  in  the  ob- 
jection made  by  individuals  who  had 
leased  property  under  the  law  of  waiver  as 
it  stood  before  the  passing  of  the  new 
enactment.  If  these  two  questions  were 
set  at  rest,  he  was  convinced  that,  on  all 
sides,  there  would  be  an  entire  concurrence 
in  the  principle  of  the  bill.  [Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  intimated  his  dissent]  From  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  the 
otherevening  he  thoughtthat  such  would  be 
his  opinion.  He  understood  him  to  say  that 
if  all  contracts  entered  into  previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  bill  were  left  under 
the  former  state  of  law,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion which  the  tenant  had,  by  the  doctrine 
of  waiver,  as  then  interpreted,  there  could 
be  no  possible  objection  to  giving  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  the  protection  of  the  Sub- 
letting Act,  as  to  contracts  made  since  it 
was  passed.  That  was  the  argument 
used  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  other 
night,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  fair  prin- 
ciple to  act  upon.  The  object  of  this  bill 
had  been  much  misrepresented  in  Ireland, 


and  misunderstood,  even  by  many  of  those 
whose  interests  were  affected  bj  it ;  but 
he  had  consulted  some  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  and  they  agreed  in  the 
vote  he  gave  last  night,  as  well  as  con- 
curred with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  law.  He  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  borne 
these  two  points  in  mind  in  framing  this 
bill.  He  could  not  sit  down  without 
thanking  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
for  the  best  exposition  of  the  details,  and 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  law  he  had  heard. 

Mr.  Jephson  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  Subletting  Act,  though 
he  thought  amendment  was  necessary. 
The  attempt  made  last  Session  was  not 
at  all  a  successful  one ;  but  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  bring  in  a  fair  Bill, 
his  humble  assbtance  should  be  heartily 
at  his  service. 

Mr.  Campbell  thought,  that  the  Bill 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it  applk!- 
able  to  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  law  of  England  was  as  defective  on 
this  subject  as  possible.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  a  case  was  argued,  called  the 
Tempest  case,  reported  by  Lord  Coke,  in 
which  the  Judges  came  to  a  decision,  not 
since  overturned,  under  protection  of  which 
contracts  had  been  repeatedly  evaded, 
and  the  intention  of  the  law  defeated. 
If  it  be  stipulated  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  that  the  latter  shall  not 
assign  without  the  leave  of  the  former, 
the  law  said,  that  if  the  landlord  once 
give  leave  to  assign,  afterwards  the  tenant 
shall  have  the  power  of  assigning  to  whom 
and  as  often  as  he  pleases.  This  operated 
unfavourably  to  the  tenant,  because  it 
prevented  his  landlord  from  granting  him 
indulgences  he  might  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  grant.  The  state  of  the  law  had  been 
complained  of  by  that  great  Judge,  Lord 
Eldon,  as  well  as  by  many  others,  and  the 
sooner  it  was  amended  the  better.  He 
wished,  therefore,  that  the  law  should  be 
made  applicable  to  both  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  not  intended  by  it  to 
give  any  advantage  to  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  which  those  of  England  did  not 
possess. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  no  doubt  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might,  with  great  propriety,  be 
adopted  ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  the  two  countries, 
to  say  at  present  that  they  oug;bt  to  be 
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assimilated.  With  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick, 
respecting  the  retrospective  effect  of  this 
law,  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any  part 
of  the  Bill  retrospective ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  leases  waived  previous  to  182(5,  by 
any  act  done  before  that  period,  would 
not  be  vitiated ;  but  if  the  covenant  were 
violated  after  1826,  the  landlord  ought 
to  have  some  protection.  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  principle  ought  to  be 
prospective;  but  there  was  this  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  a  lease  which  had  not 
been  broken  previous  to  1826,  that  the 
landlord  having  vigilantly  guarded  all  his 
interests  up  to  that  period,  if  the  tenant 
afterwards  vitiated  his  lease,  the  landlord 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Subletting 
Act  of  1826.  Thatwashisviewofthe  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  principle 
ought  to  be  prospective.  With  regard  to 
the  clause  respecting  devises,  it  was  to  be 
absolutely  repealed,  and  the  exceptions 
originally  put  in  were  to  be  done  away. 
It  was  further  proposed,  that  if  the  land- 
lord did  not  choose  to  put  a  written  cove- 
nant to  restrain  his  tenant  from  subletting 
into  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  should 
afterwards  sublet,  the  lease  shall  not  be 
vitiated,  as  was  now  the  case.  The  land- 
lord was  supposed  to  be  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  instructed  party,  the  tenant  com- 
paratively ignorant  and  uninstructed — the 
onecomparatively  powerful,  the  other  weak; 
and,  therefore  if  the  Irish  gentry  wished  to 
protect  their  lands  from  the  effects  of  sub- 
letting, it  would  in  future  be  their  duty  to 
have  a  covenant  to  that  effect  put  into  a 
written  lease.  That  was  his  view  of  the 
subject ;  but  as  it  was  a  new  one  to  him 
he  was  perhaps  incorrect.  The  object  of 
the  Government,  in  making  this  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  was,  to  consult  no  inter- 
ests but  those  of  fair  dealing  and  justice  ; 
and  if  it  could  frame  a  Bill  that  would  do 
justice  between  landlord  and  tenant,  its 
wishes  would  be  attained. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  if  the  law  were 
applied  at  all  to  leases  existing  in  1826, 
it  would  have  a  retrospective  effect,  and 
it  ought  only  to  operate  upon  contracts 
made  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  If 
that  were  done,  he  could  not  conceive  on 
what  principle  any  man  could  say  an  in- 
justice was  committed ;  for  it  was  saying 
that,  two  parties  entering  into  a  contract, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  enforce  that  contract. 
All  they  ought  to  see  to  was,  that  the  contract 
be  enforced  according  to  the  meaning  of 


the  parties  at  the  time  they  made  it ;  and 
if  at  the  time  they  made  it  a  constructive 
waiver  would  not  have  vitiated  the  l^ase, 
so  ought  it  to  be,  after  passing  the  law, 
whenever  such  constructive  waiver  should 
occur.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
the  Subletting  Act  a  good  one;  for  the 
want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  landlords 
to  enforce  the  covenants  of  their  leases  was 
the  cause  of  great  mischiefs,  and  therefore 
he  objected  to  its  total  repeal. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  correct  a  mis- 
take. He  did  not  say  that  he  should  dis- 
approve of  this  law  if  its  operation  weretobe 
purely  prospective.  His  objection  was,  to 
a  law  compelling  a  deviation  from  a  legal 
contract  when  made.  Prospective  con- 
tracts, he  admitted,  were  a  legitimate 
subject  for  legislation,  but  not  contracts 
already  made.  If  the  law  were  only  to 
operate  prospectively,  then  every  man 
would  be  put  on  his  guard,  and  could 
make  such  contracts  as  he  wished,  and  as 
the  law  prescribed  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  make  a  law  giving  an 
effect  to  existing  contracts  different  from- 
that  which  they  had  when  first  entered 
into.  He  had  no  objection  to  make  the 
law  as  strict  as  possible  for  the  future. 
The  hon.  member  for  Limerick  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  Act;  and  certainly 
he  had  not  understood  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's) 
objection  to  it ;  which  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure did  not  allow  parties  to  make  contracts 
as  they  wished.  If  the  landlord  chose 
to  give  up  his  remedy  by  distress,  he  might 
sublet,  but  not  otherwise.  The  waiver  by 
parole,  as  it  is  called,  was  also  taken  away. 
He  admitted,  that  the  original  contract 
ought  to  be  strictly  performed  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  landlord  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  underletting.  The  question 
he  had  put  had  been  fully  and  satis- 
factorily  answered.  THe  spirit,  too,  in 
which  it  had  been  answered  induced  him 
to  hope,  that  when  the  House  came  to  in- 
vestigate the  details  of  the  measure,  it 
would  be  able  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  He  trusted,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  passed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
restrictive  law. 

Lord  Killeen  wished  to  express  his  satis- 
faction that  the  Bill  was  not  to  have  a 
retrospective  operation. 

Mr.  Ruthven  suggested,  that  if  a  man 
had  a  large  farm,  he  would  require  some 
persons  to  assist  him,  and  some  means 
should  be  devised  to  enable  such  a  person 
to  give  bis  cottier  tenants  a  small  portion  o( 
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land,  say  an  acre  or  two  of  garden  ground. 
With  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by 
an  hon.  and  learned  Member,  it  would  be 
only  reasonable  and  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  know  that  such  a 
law  was  not  made  for  them  which  would 
not  be  fit  for  another  country. 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in.  ^ 

Census  for  Ireland.]  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  The  Bill  would  be,  in 
substance,  the  same  as  the  Bill  passed  for 
taking  an  account  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  1815,  the  returns  under  which 
were  made  in  1821.  He  proposed  to  make 
a  few  alterations  in  it,  agreeably  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Queen's  County,  who  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  had  given 
his  valuable  assistance  in  framing  the  Bill, 
and  it  would  probably  effect  its  object 
more  completely,  and  with  more  regularity, 
than  the  former  Bill.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  Gentlemen  to  know  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  population 
of  Ireland  since  the  first  returns  were 
made  on  the  subject.  By  the  first 
known  account  of  the  population  of 
that  country  furnished  by  Sir  William 
Petty,  in  1672 — the  population  was 
l,10b,000.  In  1731,  a  census  was 
taken  by  an  order  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  and  then  the  population  was 
2,010,000.  In  1785,  by  the  population 
returns  then  made,  it  appeared  that  the 
people  amounted  to  2,845,000.  In  1812 
an  Act  was  passed  for  taking  an  account 
of  the  population,  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  from  various  causes,  the  returns  made 
under  that  Act,  which  were  made  by  the 
Grand  Juries,  were  not  quite  correct. 
Those  returns  were  made  in  1813,  and 
by  them  the  population  amounted  to 
5,537,000.  But  the  system  then  pursued 
was  so  inefficient  that  no  great  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  result.  In  1815, 
another  Act  was  passed  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  the  care  of  taking  the  census 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Bench  of 
Magistrates  in  counties  instead  of  those 
of  the  Grand  Juries.  The  bench  of 
Magistrates,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the 
Assistant-barristers,  made  the  returns 
under  the  Act  in  1821.  Those  returns 
were  supposed  to  be  very  accurate,  and  by 
them  the  population  was  estimated  at 
6;80 1,827.     This  was  supposed  to  have 


been  a  very  perfect  census.  According  to 
the  returns  under  that  Bill,  comparing 
them  with  the  census  of  1731,  it  would 
appear  that  the  population  had  rather 
more  than  trebled  itself  in  ninety  years. 
It  had  been  mentioned  in  a  late  Report, 
drawn  up  he  believed,  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Limerick,  that  the  population 
had  doubled  itself  in  forty-five  or  forty-tix 
years.  He  had  no  other  observations  to 
make  ;  but,  when  the  Bill  was  brought  in, 
he  should  most  willingly  attend  to  the 
sugs:estion3  of  any  hon.  Member  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject.  If  any 
Gentleman  wished  for  information  which 
was  useful,  and  which  could  be  acquired 
by  means  of  this  Bill,  without  rendering 
it  too  complicated,  he  should  be  happy  to 
attend  to  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  begged  to  remark,  that 
an  account  was  taken  in  1635,  of  the 
amount  of  the  Irish  population,  which  was 
then  stated  at  3,000,000 ;  fifty  years  after- 
wards, when  the  calculation  was  made  hy 
Sir  William  Petty,  the  population  had 
diminished  nearly  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000.  The  decrease  took  place 
during  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  and 
suggested  a  frightful  reflection  as  to 
the  sanguinary  character  of  those  wars. 
Sir  William  Petty's  accounts,  however, 
were  mere  calculations.  No  census  was 
taken  until  1815.  The  gross  numbers 
were  given,  but  the  results  were  not  suffi- 
cientlv  accurate.  The  last  census  was 
greatly  under  the  real  amount.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  what  afterwards  occurred. 
At  the  time  when  great  distress  was  felt  in 
Ireland,  and  subscriptions  made  to  relieve 
the  sufierers,  the  number  actually  relieved 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  greatly  exceeded, 
by  no  less  than  35,000  persons,  the  total 
amount  of  the  recorded  population  of  that 
country.  Of  course,  none  of  the  better 
classes  received  charitable  assistance ; 
so  that  in  that  county  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  census  fell  short  of  the  real  popu- 
lation by  at  least  50,000  persons.  He 
should  suggest  that  this  census  should  be 
made  to  discriminate,  which  the  former 
did  not,  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants, 
so  that  the  number  professing  diffeirent 
religions  might  be  known.  There  were 
reasons — political  reasons — why  this  should 
not  be  done  in  the  last  census ;  but  those 
reasons  were  now  totally  at  an  end.  No 
improper,  and,  indeed,  no  political 
motive  could  be  gratified  now  by  ob« 
taining  this   information.     Ad    attempt 
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had  been  made  to  procure  information  of 
this  description  in  different  counties  in 
England ;  but  the  returns  had  not  been 
satisfactory  from  any  county,  with  the 
exception  of  Lancashire.  As  far  as  he 
understood  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
different  persuasions,  it  was  impossible  he 
thought  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church  should  remain  as  at  present.  If 
popular  opinion  was  to  have  any  weight, 
the  arrangement  must  be  corrected. 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 


-»»*<»#**»  *»*#- 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  Nov,  15. 

MuruTit.]  PetitioM  pratentod.  For  Uie  aboliUon  of 
NcfTO  Slavery,  by  ttie  Earl  of  Rombberv,  ttcm  SUrliog 
andLeomlmter:— By  Lord  Ritbm,  flrom  Homerton:— 
By  Lord  Wharncufvi,  fkom  ftnrty-one  plaeet  in  York< 
Aire  :-«>By  tba  Marquis  of  Suoo,  fhnn  eif bt  plaoes  in 
Sligo :— By  the  Marquis  of  Clbtblano  ana  Lord  Ooni- 
BiCR,  ftom  several  places  in  Durham  and  Lineoln. 

New  Police.]  Lord  Durham,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  begged  leave  to  present 
to  their  Lordships  a  petition  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  relating 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  system.  The 
petitioners  complained,  that  under  the 
10th  of  bis  late  Majesty,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  new  police  establishment 
without  their  consent,  and  contrary  to 
their  wishes ;  and  that,  although  the  ex- 
pense had  been  increased  one-fourth,  the 
protection  to  property  was  less  efficient 
than  under  their  own  nightly- watch  system, 
as  was  shown  by  an  increased  number  of 
burglaries  since  the  extension  to  their 
parish  of  the  new  system ;  and  they  pray- 
ed, either  that  the  Act  under  which  the 
metropolitan  police  was  established  should 
be  repealed,  or  that  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
should  be  exempted  from  its  provisions. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  had  inquired  into 
the  allegations  of  the  petition,  and  found 
that  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  police  in  this  parish, 
the  number  of  burglaries  was  128,  while 
the  number  in  the  six  months  which  fol- 
lowed that  establishment  was  145.  Then, 
as  to  the  expense,  he  found  that  the  charge 
of  the  nightly  watch  amounted  to  3,000/. ; 
while  that  of  the  less  efficient  new  police 
was  4,390/.  It  was  true  that  the  nominal 
assessment  was  but  Sd,  per  pound  to  the 
parish,  which  was  not  more,  if  so  much, 
than  the  nightly- watch  rate,  but  every 
house  was  assessed,  be  it  inhabited  or  not. 
The  aggregate  sum  had  to  be  made  good 


by  the  parish  at  large,  making  the  actual 
rate  to  each  householder  Is.  in  the  pound. 
The  petitioners  complained  that  there  was 
no  office  or  place  in  the  parish  to  which 
they  could  apply  for  aid  or  redress ;  that 
too  many  of  the  police  were  engaged  on 
duty  in  the  day-time,  and  too  few  in  the 
night ;  that  on  those  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies— such  as  that  on  Tuesday  last,  for 
example,  when  a  large  force  was  required 
to   protect    the    King's  Ministers — there 
were  no  means  of  protection  left  for  their 
properties.  The  petitioners  also  complained, 
that  under  the  new  Police  Act,  all  control 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  not  only 
over  the  appointment  and  conduct  of  the 
paid   guaraians  of  their  properties,    but 
over  the  expenditure  of  their  own  money. 
With  respect  to  this  point,  he  would  sug- 
gest the   expediency  of  authorizing  the 
parish  to  have  one  of  their  own  resident 
inhabitants  connected  with  the  police — say 
as  an  inspector — and  exercising  a  control 
over  its  arrangements,    founded   on    his 
knowledge  of  the  wants,  persons,  and  pro- 
perties of  his  fellow-parishioners.     To  this 
proposition  he  did  not  anticipate  any  ob- 
jection.    As  the  public  mind  had  been 
much  directed  of  late  to  the  subject  of  the 
new  police,  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
declare,  that  though  he  never  happened 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  able  personally  to 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  that  body, — all 
he  had  seen  of  the  new  police,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  House,  gave 
him  the  highest  idea  of  their  vigilance, 
firmness,  and  good  conduct.     In  paying 
this  justly  deserved  tribute  to  the  character 
of  the  new  police  as  a  body,  it  was  not  to 
be  inferred  that  the  principles  of  the  mea- 
sure under  which    it  acted  were  unex- 
ceptionable.    He  had,  on  its  being  first 
proposed    to  their  Lordships*  attention, 
expressed  his  dissent  from  its  arranee* 
ments,  and   had   lamented  the   rapidity 
(owing  to  the  very  advanced  period  of  the 
Session  in  which  it  had  been  introduced) 
with  which  it  had  been  hurried  through 
its  several  stages,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  details  being  properly  dis- 
cussed.    Nor  was  his  complaint  even  on 
the  score  of  expense  groundless ;  for  he 
found  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  George-^ 
known  to  many  of  their  Lordships — the 
charge  of  the  new  police  had  been  raised 
from  5,000/.  per  annum  (the  cost  of  the 
preceding  nightly- watch)  to  not  less  than 
I  17,000/. ;   to  counterbalance  which,   he 
I  bad  not  seen  any  proofs  that  the  protectioa 
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afforded  to  property  had  increased  in  effi- 
ciency.  The  next  point  to  which  he  would 
invite  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  was, 
the  objection  to  the  sole  control  of  the 
police  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State.     He  did  not 
mean  to  enter  then  into  the  discussion  of 
the   constitutional   principle   involved   in 
this  objection,  but  to  state  a  circumstance 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  which,   he  trusted,  would  meet  with 
a  direct  contradiction    from   the  proper 
quarter.     The  circumstance  to  which  he 
alluded  was  a  written  order  to  the  in- 
spectors and  officers  of  the  new  police, 
"  to  return  the  names  of  those  privates 
and   subalterns  who   possessed   votes  at 
Norwich."     Now,  he  could   not  take  it 
upon  him  to  say  whether  this  order  had, 
or  had  not,  been  actually  issued  ;  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  satisfactory  information 
on  the  subject,  and  he  trusted,  in  the  nega- 
tive :  but  he  thought  the  circumstance  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  been  returned 
for  Norwich — certainly  not  by  the  aid  of  the 
Government — having  given  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  a  bill  to  exclude  members  of  the 
metropolitan  police  from  voting  at  elections 
for  Norwich,   imparted  an  air  at  least  of 
probability  to  the  assertion  that  it  had  been 
issued.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
disgraced  themselves  by  raising  a  senseless 
cry  against  the  new  police  as  a  body ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  willing  witness,  as 
far  as  he  had  the  means  of  judging,  to  the 
excellent  demeanour  and  appearance  of 
its  members ;  all  he  wanted  was,  not  an 
overthrow,    but   an   amelioration   of  the 
system.     He  knew  not  whether  the  sub- 
ject was  to  be  inquired  into  in  the  other 
House,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  by  a 
committee. 

Lord  Suffield  was  a  resident  in,  and  a 
member  of,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  to  which  the  noble  Baron  had 
just  alluded,  and  therefore  trusted  he 
n»ight  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion before  their  Lordships.  Knowing 
that  the  conduct  of  the  new  police  was  to 
be  touched  upon  by  the  noble  Baron  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  had  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  it,  so  far  at  least  as  his  own 
parish  was  concerned ;  and  the  result  of 
his  inquiry  was,  that  he  differed  altogether 
from  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners, and 
from  the  views  of  the  noble  Baron  con- 
cerning that  body.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  state  his  opinion  on  this  point,  the 


rather  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  press 
had  indulged  in  much  misrepresentation 
concerning  the  efficiency,  the  organization, 
and  the  expense  of  the  new  police ;  and 
he,  indeed,  felt  that  the  public  would  be 
indebted  to  the  noble  Baron  for  affording 
them  an  opportunity  for  correcting  those 
representations.     The  great  error  of  those 
who  usually  pronounced  an  opinion  on  the 
present  metropolitan  police  was,  that  they 
founded  their  judgment  on  some  isolated 
branch  or  item  of  that  establishment,  and 
not  on  a  consideration  of  its  merits  as  a 
whole.    To  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
efficiency  and  cost  of  the  new  police,  it 
should  be  judged  of  as  a  whole';  and,  if 
thus  judged,  he  was  confident  the  result 
would  be  very  different  from  that  set  forth 
by  many  imperfectly  informed  and  inter- 
ested persons.  For  example,  if  they  judged 
of  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  new  police 
by  the  parish  of  St.  George  alone,  it  was 
true  at  first  sight  it  might  not  appear  an 
improvement  equal  to  the  additional  ex- 
pense ;  but  when  they  took  into  consider^ 
ation  that  it  was  not  for  escorting  such  of 
their  Lordships  as  might  happen  to  reside 
in  Grosvenor-square  ^om  one  side  of  that 
square  to  the  other  in  safety,  that  they 
were  rated  higher  than  they  had  hitherto 
been,  but  because  the  poorer  and  more 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  the  parish  were  now  better  watch- 
ed than  heretofore,  and  the  persons  and 
properties  of  all    the   inhabitants  much 
better  secured, — he  was  sure  that  they 
would  admit  that  justice,  not  less  than 
expediency,  was  consulted  in  making  the 
rich  pay  a  due  proportion  towards   the 
security  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.   Again, 
St.  George's  parish  should  be  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  aggregate  expense  of 
all  the  parishes   in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  not  by  itself,  or  in  comparison 
with  one  or  two  others.     If  it  was  rated 
higher  than  others,  there  were  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles's  and  Pancras,  in  which  the 
increased  charge  was  but  \d,  in  the  pound 
additional ;  and  the  parish  of  Islington,  in 
which  it  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the  old 
nightly-watch  system.     With  respect  to 
what  the  noble  Baron  had  said  as  to  the 
sole  control  of  the  new  police  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
he  was  free  to  admit  he  was  friendly  to 
the  general  principle  that  those  who  paid 
the  money  should  exercise  a  superintend- 
ance  over  its  management;  but  when  he 
considered  how  dependent  the  efficiencyof 
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the  police  was  on  its  unifonnity  of  action 
and  organization,  and  how  incompatible 
that  uniformity  was  with  the  system  of 
separate  parish  management, he  felt  himself 
bound  to  maintain  the  present  arrange- 
ment, as  most  conducive  to  uniformity, 
and  thence  to  efficiencv  of  conduct.  As 
to  the  charge  of  interference  by  Ministers 
with  the  freedom  of  election  at  Norwich, 
he  certainly  had  heard  it  asserted  in  more 
than  one  quarter,  but,  with  the  noble 
Baron,  he  trusted  that  the  charge  was 
without  foundation.  The  manner  in  which 
he  had  heard  the  interference  was  effected 
was,  by  a  pretext  under  which  old  and  use- 
less constables  at  Norwich,  who  had  no 
votes,  were  temporarily  superseded  by 
such  members  of  the  metropohtan  police 
who  had  votes;  but  he  repeated,  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  an  official  denial  from  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  any  species  of  inter- 
ference whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  felt  himself  re- 
lieved   from   the   necessity   of  making  a 
lengthened  speech  by  the  judicious  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House.     With  respect  to 
the  point  last   touched  upon  by  him — 
namely,  the  interference  with  such  of  the 
new  police  as  had  votes  at  Norwich,  by 
the  inspectors, — he  could  not  then  take  it 
upon  him  to  give  it  officially  a  flat  contra- 
diction.    All  that  he  could  do  was,  to  ex- 
press, as  an  individual  having  no  specific 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  one  way 
or  the  other,  his  strong  belief  that   such 
was  not  the  fact — that  it  was  wholly  un- 
founded.    Indeed,   his  belief  of  this  had 
the  strength  of  a  conviction ;  for  though 
not  able  to  say  positively  that  no  order  at 
all  like  to  that  quoted  by  the  noble  Baron 
(Durham)  opposite  had  been  issued,  he 
understood,  from  the  very  best  authority 
on  the  subject,  that  such  of  the  new  police 
as  had  votes  were  permitted  to  give  them 
as  they  pleased, — and  did  vote  for  whoni 
they  pleased,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  their  office.     With  respect  to 
the  allegation,   that  crime  had   increased 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  noble  Baron, 
that  the  matter  had  been  inquired  into  in 
the  proper  quarter,  and  that  it  appeared  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  police  had  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  counteracted  bv  cir- 
cumstances  which  had  since  been  reme- 
died ;  and  that  some  of  the  police,  who 
had  been  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  in 
that  district,  had  been  removed  from  the 


service.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  increase 
of  the  cost  of  the  police  in  St.  George's 
parish   from   that   of  the    nightly- watch 
system,  which  increase   he  admitted  wag 
from    5,000/.    to   17,000/.    per   annum, 
it  should   be  recollected,   in  addition  to 
what  had  been  just  observed  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Suffield)   opposite,  that  under  the 
present  arrangement  many  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor-place,  which 
formerly  were  under  the  watch  manage- 
ment of  other  parishes,  were  now  included 
within  the  parish  of  St.  George  new  police 
district,  and  that  both  these  new  districts 
and  the  parish  of  St.  George  were  now 
much  better  protected  than  they  had  ever 
been,  or  were  likely  to  have   been,  under 
the  old  nightly-watch  system.     Besides, 
St.  George's  parish  was  singular  in  many 
respects,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  parish  expense  of  the  metro- 
politan district  at  large.     In  St.  John's 
pai'ish,  for  instance,  the  increase  had  also 
been  considerable,  for  the  same  reason  as 
in  St.  George's ;  but  still  it  was  not  much 
above  the  half  more  than  the  old  watch 
charge.  In  all  these  instances  of  increased 
cost    to  particular    parishes,    they  were 
bound  to  take  into  consideration  the  ag- 
gregate charge  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
police,  as  compared  with   the  aggregate 
charge  and  efficiency  of  the  old  watch  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  comparison  would  show  that 
the  expense — he  meant  the  aggregate  ex- 
pense—of  the  police,  very  little  exceeded 
that  of  the  aggregate  nightly-watch,  while 
the  efficiency  admitted  of  no  comparison. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  there  were  now  ten 
or  twelve  districts  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  in  which  per- 
sons and  property  were  secured,   which 
actually  had  no  watch  or  police  whatever 
till  the  appointment  of  the  new  metropo- 
litan police.     Therefore,  if  the  charge  of 
the  old  watch  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  new  police,  even  without  these  ten  or 
twelve  districts  to  which  he  had  just  al- 
luded, he  was  warranted  in  saying  that  it 
would  have  been  much  more  had  those  dis- 
tricts been  included ;  while  it  could  not  be 
pretended  that  the  protection  of  lives  and 
property  would  be  at  all  equal.     It  might, 
he  admitted,  be  a  matter  of  fair  discussion 
whether  the  present  mode  of  imposing  the 
police-rates  was  the  most  unexceptionable  \ 
but  that  discussion   must  keep   in  view 
the   necessity  of  one  uniform  system  of 
management,    so    essential  to   efficiency 
and  order.  Nor,  if  the  matter  were  closely 
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inquired  into,  would  it,  he  thought,  be 
seen  that  the  present  mode  of  rating  was 
so  highly  objectionable  as  soipe  persons 
heid  asserted.  The  new  police  charge  was 
levied  on  the  fixed  principle  of  the  county- 
rates  ;  while  the  parochial  poor-rates  were 
levied  on  a  variable  system.  The  former 
was  a  charge  of  Sd.  per  pound  on — not,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  parochial  rates,  on  the 
rack-rent,  but — on  three-fourths  of  the 
nominal  rent  paid  ;  so  that  the  real  charge 
was  actually  but  6d.  in  the  pound :  in 
other  words,  the  parties  assessed  paid  but 
three-fourths  of  their  just  proportion,  on 
the  principle  of  the  parochial  rates.  This 
had  been  either  forgotten  or  artfully  over- 
looked by  those  persons  who,  in  some 
parishes,  had  raised  a  clamorous  outcry 
against  the  new  police — an  outcry,  in  most 
instances,  the  consequence  of  jealousy  or 
disappointment  that  a  larp^e  amount  of 
patronage  and  control  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  individuals  (as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  St.  Pancras 
alone  there  were  not  less  than  eighteen 
different  watch-trusts,  before  the  new 
system  of  uniformity  had  been  estab- 
lished), for  the  purpose  of  securing  police 
efficiency. 

Lord  Suffield  had  forgotten  to  touch 
upon  two  points  which  bore  closely  upon  the 
question  before  their  Lordships.  One  was, 
that  in  one  of  the  parishes  most  clamour- 
ous against  the  cost  of  the  new  police 
establishment,  he  \idA  been  informed  that 
the  parish,  for  a  couple  of  years,  had  been 
loaded  with  a  debt,  the  onus  and  odium 
of  which  those  who  had  contracted  it 
thought  the  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  transferring  to  the  new  police 
from  themselves.  On  a  future  day  he 
would  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  The  other  point  had  been 
alluded  jlo  by  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just 
addressed  the  house — namely,  the  fact 
that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  whole  me- 
tropolitan police  did  not  much  exceed  that 
of  the  nightly-watch,  though  it  included 
ten  or  twelve  districts  to  which  that 
worshipful  body's  superintendence  never  in 
any  way  extended.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  metropolitan  police  was  208,000/.  per 
annum,  while  that  of  the  nightly-watch 
(exclusive  of  private  watchmen)  was 
160,000/. 

Lord  Tenterden  was  enabled,  from  his  own 
experience  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  declare 
that  there  were  cases  iu  which  property  had 
been  recovered  since  the  establishment  of 


the  new  police,  which  he  was  confident 
would  never  have  been  so  recovered  but 
for  the  intelligence,  vigilance,  and  general 
good  conduct  of  that  body. 

Lord  Durham  wished  to  know  from  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  whether  they  intended 
to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act  with  a  view  to  its  amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  replied,  that  Mi- 
nisters had  then  no  intention  to  submit 
any  proposition  to  Parliament  with  a  Tiew 
to  either  repealing  or  amending  the  Act 
alluded  to  by  that  noble  Baron. 

The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Regency.]  The  Lord  Chaneellor 
addressed  their  Lordships  to  the  following 
effect : — My  Lords,  I  rise  in  consequence 
of  the  notice  which  I  gave  last  week,  in 
order  to  submit  to  your  Lordships*  judg- 
ment the  measure  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  prepared,  in  consequence 
of  his  l^ajesty's  recommendation  in  his 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  his 
Majesty,  before  the  successor  to  the  Crown 
shall  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  intend  on  this 
occasion  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
consideration  of  the  measure.  At  present,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  stating  the  principles 
on  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
proceeded  in  framing  the  Bill  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  to  describe  the  outline  of 
its  provisions.  In  the  first  place,  my  Lords, 
I  must  observe,  that  in  framing  this  Bill  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  every  possible 
contingency  that  may  occur.  The  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  have  been  governed  is 
this : — Having,  in  the  first  place,  consider- 
ed what  were  the  various  exigencies  that 
might  arise,  the  various  periods  at  which 
those  exigencies  might  arise,  and  the 
means  which  would  exist  of  legislating  for 
any  of  those  exigencies  at  any  of  those 
periods,  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  for  those 
cases  in  which  it  appeared  to  them  that  it 
would  be  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  legis- 
late on  their  occurrence,  have  proposed  to 
legislate  on  the  present  occasion.  On  the 
contrary,  my  Lords,  whenever  it  appeared 
to  them  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  of 
the  events  under  consideration,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  for  legislating 
with  no  more  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
than  at  the  present  moment,  they  hare 
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determined  not  to  anticipate  the  decision 
of  a  future  Legislature,  but  to  leave  the 
question  free  and  untouched.  Again,  my 
Lords,  in  framing  the  Bill  which  I  am 
about  to  have  the  honour  of  requesting 
your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  lay  on  the 
Table,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
thought  it  the  wise  and  prudent  course  to 
legislate  as  little  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  would  admit ;  and  to  leave  the  exist- 
ing law  and  the  Constitution  to  operate 
wherever  they  are  applicable.  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  feel  that,  in  pursuing 
this  course,  and  acting  on  these  prin- 
ciples, his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  a  manner  the  most 
consistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  main  point  is,  to  protect  the  person, 
and  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Throne 
of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Victoria. 
That  illustrious  personage  is  now  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  her  age.  The  period  of 
her  majority,  as  qualifying  her  for  the 
sovereignty  of  this  country,  will  not  arrive 
until  her  royal  fiighness  is  eighteen  years 
old.  The  principal  object  of  this  Bill, 
therefore,  is  to  provide,  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  his  Majesty  before  the  Princess 
Victoria  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  during  the 
interval.  That,  my  Lords,  was  the  duty 
imposed  upon  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  in 
preparing  this  Bill ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  am  only  speaking  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  every  noble  Lord  who  hears 
me,  and  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
when  I  offer  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  va- 
luable life  of  his  Majesty  may  be  long 
preserved  to  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
subjects.  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  Lord- 
ships, and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  feel  that  no  greater  calamity 
could  befall  us  than  the  death  of  our  pre- 
sent most  gracious  Sovereign.  But,  my 
Lords,  notwithstanding  all  the  wishes  and 
all  the  hopes  that  we  may  entertain  on 
that  point,  it  is  necessary  that  we  look  to 
what,  however  much  it  is  to  be  deprecated, 
is  nevertheless  a  possible  occurrence  ;  and 
it  is  in  that  view  of  the  subject  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  prepared  the 
measure  in  question.  The  provisions  of  that 
measure  are  of  the  most  simple  character. 
The  first  question  which  your  Lordships 
will  naturally  ask  is — whom  we  propose  as 
the  gufurdian  of  her  royal  highness  under 


the  circumstances  inferred  ?  I  am  iare» 
however,  that  the  answer  will  at  once  sug* 
gest  itself  to  every  mind.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  that  we  should  recommend 
any  other  individual  for  that  high  office 
than  the  illustrious  Princess,  the  mother 
of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Victoria. 
The  manner  in  which  her  royal  highness 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  has  hitherto  discharg- 
ed her  duty  in  the  education  of  her* 
illustrious  offspring — and  I  speak  upon 
the  subject  not  from  vague  report,  but 
from  accurate  information — gives  us  the 
best  ground  to  hope  most  favourably  of  her 
royal  highness's  future  conduct.  Looking 
at  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
find  a  better  guardian  for  the  time  to  come. 
With  respect  to  the  Regency,  and  the 
means  to  be  provided  for  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  Sovereignty,  it  is  im- 
portant to  separate  that  consideration  from 
the  other.  It  is,  however,  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that, 
on  the  event  of  the  oemise  of  the  Crowni 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  con- 
stitutional course  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  should  be  appointed  sole  Regent. 
There  is  another  question  on  which  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few  words.  It 
will  be  asked  me — '^  it  may  happen  that  a 
child  may  be  born  to  his  present  Majesty ; 
do  you  intend  to  provide  in  your  bill  for 
that  event  V  My  answer  is  distinctly  in 
the  negative.  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for 
such  a  contingency,  for  this  reason  : — 
Whenever  such  an  event  may  occur,  or 
whenever  there  may  be  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability of  its  speedy  occurrence,  as  it  will 
be  competent  to  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  it,  and  it  will  be  more  easy  to  provide 
for  it  at  the  time  than  by  anticipation,  the 
case  comes  under  the  principle  upon  which 
we  determined  to  frame  the  measure-— 
namely,  to  abstain  from  legislating  with 
reference  to  those  contingencies,  on  which, 
whenever  they  occur.  Parliament  may 
legislate  without  any  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience. For  that  reason,  my  Lords,  we 
do  not  propose  to  provide  for  such  an 
event.  The  next  point  to  which  I  am 
desirous  of  calling  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  import- 
ance. I  have  already  said,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  propose  that  her  royal 
highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  shall  be  the 
sole  Regent.  The  question  is,  whether 
her  royal  highness  should  have  a  Council 
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to  assist  her  ?  If  we  were  to  be  guided  by 
precedents,  those  precedents  are  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  such  a  Council.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  precedents  of  old 
times  ;  the  alteration  of  habits,  the  change 
in  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
country,  render  such  precedents  very  re- 
motely applicable  to  the  present  case.  It 
would  be  difficult  also  to  find  in  any  of 
those  ancient  precedents  an  instance 
similar  to  the  present.  Passing  by,  there- 
fore, all  those  precedents,  I  proceed  at 
once  to  advert  to  two  of  more  modern 
date  ;  the  one  occurring  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  2nd,  in  the  year 
1751  ;  the  other  occurring  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  George  3rd.  In  both  those  cases 
a  Council  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
Regent.  My  Lords,  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  us  of  judging,  by  practical  ex- 
perience, how  far  those  precedents  were 
such  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow. 
On  that  point,  therefore,  no  argument  can 
be  raised.  But,  my  Lords,  it  has  appeared 
to  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  appear  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  as  the  prerogatives  with  which 
the  Crown  is  invested  are  intended  for 
the  preservation  of  that  balance  between 
the  different  estates  of  the  realm  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  as,  therefore,  theCrown  itself 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  prerogatives  so 
essential,  the  expediency  of  not  diminish- 
ing the  Royal  prerogatives  applies  still 
more  strongly  to  a  Regent ;  because  the 
limited  duration  of  the  power  of  a  Regent 
renders  that  power  less  influential.  If, 
my  Lords,  you  take  from  a  Regent  those 
prerogatives  which  you  would  hesitate  to 
take  from  a  Sovereign,  because  you  know 
that  by  so  doing  you  would  endanger  the 
Constitution,  you  would  certainly  produce 
the  evil  that  you  would  wish  to  avoid.  On 
these  principles,  and  on  those  grounds,  we 
object  to  the  appointment  of  a  Council, 
professedly  to  assist,  but  in  reality  to  control, 
the  Regent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  position  of  affairs  might  not  arise — that 
a  Regent  might  not  be  chosen,  which  posi- 
tion and  which  choice  might  not  render 
it  highly  proper  to  appoint  a  Council.  A 
case  might  occur  in  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  select  as  Regent  an  individual 
of  great  ambition,  of  great  popularity,  of 
great  influence,  of  great  authority,  whose 
sole  sway  might  be  dangerous  to  the  State. 
The  power  of  such  an  individual  it  might 
be  wise  and  prudent  to  circumscribe  by 


surrounding  him  with  a  CouDcil.  But 
such,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  case  now.  The 
Regent  whom  we  propose  to  appoint  can 
never  succeed  to  the  Throne ;  her  interests 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  future 
Sovereign ;  she  is  united  to  her  by  the 
tenderest  ties ;  it  will  be  the  interest  of 
the  Regent  to  add  to  the  authority  o^  the 
future  Sovereign ;  none  of  those  motives 
for  self-aggrandisement  can  occur  in  this 
real  case,  which  might  occur  in  the  imagi- 
nary case  that  I  have  just  described.  In 
the  precedent  of  1751  many  debates  took 
place  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  arguments  of  Mr.  Speaker  OnsIoWy . 
and  of  other  hon.  Members  who  were  op* . 
posed  to  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of. 
Regency,  appear  to  me  to  have  great 
weight.  The  Attorney -general  of  that 
day,  Mr.  Dudley  Ryder,  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  a  sole  Regent,  un- 
fettered by  any  Council  of  Regency,  was 
much  more  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  than  a  Regent  surrounded 
and  checked  by  such  a  Council.  The  only 
argument  urged  at  that  time  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Council  was,  that  Parlia- 
ment was  establishing  a  precedent;  and 
that  cases  might  occur  in  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Council  of  Regency  would 
be  highly  expedient,  but  might  be  resisted 
on  the  score  of  precedent.  But  surely, 
my  Lords,  that  was  weak  and  shal- 
low reasoning.  Why  not  allow  every 
case  to  be  judged  of  by  its  own  merits  ? 
Why  not  leave  the  Legislature  to  deal 
with  every  future  emergency  precisely  ac- 
cording to  its  particular  character  and 
circumstances  ?  To  me  it  appears  to  be  a 
monstrous  proposition,  that  if  at  any  period 
the  interests  of  the  country  require  the 
appointment  of  a  Council  of  Regency,  the 
Legislature  shall  be  precluded  from  making 
such  an  appointment,  because  a  preceding 
Legislature,  under  circumstances  of  a 
different  nature,  had  abstained  from  it! 
At  the  period  to  which  I  have  been  advert- 
ing, the  Council  was  to  be  composed  of 
fourteen  individuals,  seven  of  whom  wers 
to  be  Ministers  of  State.  There  was 
this  provision,  that  no  Member  of  the 
Council  should  be  removed  from  it  without 
the  concurrence  of  half  the  members  of 
the  Council.  Looking,  therefore,  even  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  Council  was 
formed,  it  is  not  a  precedent  which  I  could 
recommend  for  imitation.  For  these  rea- 
sons, 1  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is 
far  better,  in  the  present  instancci  that  her 
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Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
should  not  be  fettered  by  any  Council ;  but 
that  she  should  be  left  to  administer  the 
Government  by  means  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  That  is  the 
course  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  con- 
ceive to  be  most  consistent  with  a  just  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— There  is  still  another  question,  my 
Lords,  to  which,  however  reluctantly,  I 
am  compelled  to  advert.  I  say  reluct- 
antly, because  it  refers  to  a  possible  case 
for  which  we  have  no  authority,  no  prece- 
dent. The  subject  was  alluded  to  in 
the  last  Session  by  a  noble  Earl  who  is  not 
now  in  his  place.  It  is  a  subject  which 
is  certainly  beset  with  very  grave  difficul- 
ties; and  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I 
approach  it  with  some  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  stated  by  the  noble  Earl  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  that,  although  the 
Monarch  might  have  no  child  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  posthumous  child 
might,  nevertheless,  be  born.  In  that  case, 
my  Lords,  clearly,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  controversy,  that  child,  whenever 
its  birth  took  place,  would  instantly  suc- 
ceed to  the  Throne.  Of  that,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever.  But  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  decide  what  are  the  existing  rights  in 
the  interval  between  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  and  the  birth  of  such  a  child.  It 
is  very  extraordinary,  my  Lords,  that  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  as- 
sisted on  the  subject  as  I  have  been  by 
some  able  friends,  no  case  of  the  kind  has 
occurred  in  this  country  since  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that 
with  respect  to  this  point,  no  notice  has 
been  taken  by  any  old  writer  on  our  law 
and  Constitution.  In  the  debates  on  the 
Exclusion  Bill  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
it  was  incidentally  noticed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  A  very  learned 
man,  Mr.  Hargreave,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Brief  Deductions,"  has  stated  in  distinct 
terms,  that  the  law  on  the  subject  is  un- 
settled ;  and  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  anything  opposed 
to  that  statement.  If  we  turn  our  attention 
from  our  own  country,  and  look  to  what 
has  occurred  with  reference  to  the  monar- 
chy of  France,  we  shall  find  only  two 
instances,  in  which  a  Royal  posthumous 
child  has  been  born.  The  one  was  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Henry  5th.  On 
that  occasion,  on  the  demise  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  Presumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown 
was  declared  Regent.    The  child  proved 


to  be  a  son,  and  of  course  immediately 
succeeded  to  the  Throne.  Charles  the 
Fair  left  his  widow  seven  months  gone 
with  child.  In  that  case  also,  the  Pre- 
sumptive Heir  to  the  Crown  was  declared 
Regent.  But  in  that  case,  the  child  proved 
to  be  a  daughter,  and  was,  of  course,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Throne  by  the  Salique 
law.  But,  my  Lords,  the  principles  of  a 
foreign  government  are  not  those  to  which 
we  ought  to  look  for  a  model.  Nor  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  the 
same.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  subject  with 
reference  to  what  appears  to  be  the  general 
principle  of  our  own  law.  The  descent  of 
the  Crown  follows  the  rules  of  the  descent 
of  real  property,  in  roost  respects,  except 
where  there  are  two  daughters,  in  which 
the  real  property  is  shared  between  them. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  inquire 
what  happens  with  reference  to  a  posthu- 
mous child  entitled  to  real  property.  My 
Lords,  it  has  been  settled  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  of  this  country,  that  such  a  child, 
before  it  is  born,  cannot  be  seised  of  such 
property.  The  right  to  enjoy  and  possess 
it  is  in  the  presumptive  heir.  He  has  the 
whole  interest  in  it,  from  the  death  of  his 
predecessor  until  the  birth  of  the  child. 
That  precisely  the  same  doctrine  stands 
good  with  respect  to  the  Crown,  I  will 
not  assert  with  confidence  ;  but  this  prin- 
ciple is  undoubtedly  common  to  both; 
namely,  that  there  can  be  no  abeyance — 
that  there  can  be  no  vacancy.  The  King 
never  dies.  There  must  always  be  a  Sove- 
reign :  The  principle  applied  to  real 
property  is  applicable  to  the  Crown.  The 
child  unborn  cannot  be  seised  of  the 
Crown :  it  must  devolve  for  the  time  to 
the  Presumptive  Heir.  My  Lords,  I  know 
that  this  is  only  reasoning  from  analogy. 
I  submit  it  as  such  only  to  your  Lordships' 
consideration ;  I  beg  to  say,  to  your  Lord- 
ship's indulgent  consideration ;  seeing  the 
nature  of  the  question,  and  the  difficulties 
which  surround  it.  My  Lords,  we  have 
two  courses  to  pursue ;  we  must  either 
adopt  the  course  taken  in  the  French 
monarchy,  or  we  must  appoint  a  Regent 
to  administer  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  the  Monarch  and  the  birth  of  the 
posthumous  child.  Your  Lordships  will, 
however,  advert  to  this  circumstance — that 
the  government,  under  any  Regency,  must 
be  administered  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Sovereign.  If  you  appoint  a  Regent 
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to  administer  the  Government,  without 
stating  that  he  is  to  administer  it  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sovereign, 
you  create  a  Parliamentary  Sovereign  under 
the  title  of  Regent.  It  would  be  more 
correct,  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  say  that  the  Regent  shall  ad- 
minister the  Government  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Presumptive  Heir ;  and  i 
that  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  divested  of  his  ; 
authority  on  the  birth  of  the  posthumous 
child.  When  I  say,  that  the  King  never 
dies,  I  appeal  to  the  uniform  proceedings 
of  our  Courts  of  Justice.  There  is  no 
proceeding  in  any  civil  case,  there  is  no 
proceeding  in  any  criminal  case,  which 
does  not  take  place  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  Such  or  such  an  act  is  said  to 
be  against  the  King's  peace.  The  King 
ii  always  supposed  to  exist.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  that  the  best  course 
will  be,  to  appoint  a  Regent,  to  act  for  the 
Presumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown,  liable  to 
be  divested  of  his  authority  on  the  birth  of 
a  posthumous  child. — The  seisin  in  law 
must  rest  somewhere,  and  in  whom  ought 
it  to  rest  if  not  in  the  Heir  Presumptive  ? 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  law  of  real 
property ;  and  the  same  maxim  and  the 
same  principle  apply,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
if  we  argue  from  analogy,  in  regulating  the 
descent  of  the  Crown.  There  is,  too, 
another  point  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  question,  which  I  think  merits  your 
Lordships'  consideration.  If  you  say  that 
the  succession  to  the  Throne  can  be  either 
vacant  or  in  suspension  until  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  child  being  born  to  destroy 
the  claim  of  the  Heir  Presumptive,  it  may 
happen  that,  even  with  the  probability  of 
such  an  event  taking  place,  a  child  may 
eventually  not  be  born,  ft  may  therefore 
occur,  my  Lords,  that  the  Presumptive 
Heir  may  be  the  Monarch  entitled  to  the 
Throne  upon  the  very  instant  of  the  demise 
of  the  last  possessor  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  you  have,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Regency  under  such  circumstances,  and 
under  the  expectation  of  the  birth  of  ano- 
ther Heir  to  the  Throne,  deprived  him  of 
his  right,  and  excluded  him  from  taking 
that  which  was  his  right  the  moment  of 
the  demise  of  the  former  Sovereign,  In 
considering  all  the  bearings  of  a  question 
so  difficult  and  complicated,  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  consult  all  those  learned 
men  who  are  the  official  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  they  one  and  all  concur  in 
that  view  of  the  question  which  I  have 


now  endeavoured  to  explain  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  agree  in  opinion  that .  there  are 
no  cases  on  record  by  which  we  can  m;u* 
late  our  decision,  but  that  we  must  guide 
ourselves  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  and 
by  a  reference  to  those  laws  regulating  the 
descent  of  real  property,  to  which  I  have 
already  called  your  Lordships'  attention. 
Before  your  Lordships  come  to  any  deci« 
sion  on  a  question  of  such  grave  import- 
ance, I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
allowing  some  little  time  to  pass  by,  in 
order  that  your  Lordships  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  yourselves  in  poasesaion 
of  all  the  authorities  which  are  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  subject.  On  the 
principle,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  the  birth  oft 
posthumous  child,  we  propose,  on  the  same 
terms  and  to  the  same  extent  that  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  her  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  the  guardian  of 
the  Heiress  Presumptive,  and  the  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom  during  her  minority— we 
now  propose,  I  say,  to  provide  by  the  Bill, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  birth  of  a  child 
after  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  should  become  the 
guardian  of  that  child,  and  the  Regent  of 
the  Kingdom  during  the  continuance  of 
the  minority  of  that  child ;  the  same  arga- 
ments  and  the  same  principles  apply 
equally  to  the  one  case  as  to  the  other, 
and  the  deep  interest  which  the  parent 
must  always  have  in  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  her  offspring  point  out  that  parent 
as  the  fittest  and  most  proper  person  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  infant,  and  the  Regent 
during  its  minority.  This,  my  Lords,  is 
the  outline  of  the  Bill  which  I  submit  to 
your  consideration.  I  abstain  from  enter- 
ing into  details,  because  I  feel  that  those 
details  will  be  much  better  understood  by 
an  examination  of  the  Bill  itself.  We  pro- 
pose then,  my  Lords,  that  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  shall,  in 
the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  present 
Sovereign,  be  the  Guardian  of  the  Heiress 
Presumptive,  and  the  Regent  of  the  King- 
dom, until  the  Princess  arrives  at  her 
majority — that  is,  the  age  of  eighteen 
years ;  and  we  also  propose,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  birtli  of  a  posthumous  child, 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  should  be  in  the 
same  manner  the  guardian  of  the  child, 
and  the  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  infant  during  its 
minority.  These,  my  Lords,  are  the  l^ds 
of  the  Bill.    The  details,  as  I  said  befoni 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  by 
laying  the  Bill  on  your  Lordships'  Table, 
praying  leave  that  it  may  now  be  read  a 
first  time. 

The  £url  of  Eldon  said,  he  could  not 
allow  that  opportunity  to  pass  by  without 
expressing  his  feeling  that  the  House  and 
the  country  were  deeply  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  attention  he  had  be- 
stowed ou  a  question  of  so  much  importance, 
and  still  more  for  the  able  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  it  under 
their  consideration,  stating  the  grounds  on 
which  he  relied  for  their  concurrence.  He 
should  stand  justly  chargeable  with  most 
unpardonable  vanity,  if,  after  the  grave 
and  weighty  consideration  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  bestowed  on  every  part  of  the 
question,  he  should  now  presume  to  ex- 
press any  difiPerence  of  opinion  without 
maturely  weighing  and  examining  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, he  might  say  now,  and  that  was, 
that  on  the  question  of  the  law,  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  cases  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord, he  (Lord  EJdon)  fully  agreedwith  him. 
All  the  points  connected  with  the  law  of 
the  case  had  been  so  fully  and  ably  stated 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  he 
had  very  little  to  say  ;  but  he  would  ob- 
serve, that^  it  was  the  interest  of  all  on 
whom  the  settlement  of  this  important 
question,  depended  to  take  care  that  there 
should  be  perfect  unanimity  on  all  that 
was  said  and  done  connected  with  it. 
Under  that  persuasion  he  was  confident  j 
that  advice,  from  whatever  quarter,  would 
be  well  received  and  conscientiously  acted 
upon.  He  should,  for  the  present,  content 
himself  with  expressing  again  his  concur- 
rence in  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  take  a  few  days  for  deli- 
beration before  he  offered  any  opinion  on 
the  details. 

The  Bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Administration  of  the  Government 
of  the  country,  in  case  the  Crown  should 
descend  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandrina  Victoria,  daughter  of  his  ; 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  I 
being  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  for  the  care  and  guardianship  of  her 
person,"  was  then  read  a  first  time. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  Nov.  15. 

MnnrrM.]     Bilb  biought  in.     By  Mr.  CooiiTsirAT,  to 
AoMBd  an  Act  pMMd  in  the  6Ui  yetr  of  hit  late  Mi^tity, 


relating  to  Colonial  Trade  t— By  Mr.  Aldwinan  Tsomw 
«oN,  to  declare  in  what  instance  Charitable  Inatitttttonf 
should  be  liable  to  pay  Rates  ftnr  local  purposes ; — By  ttm 
Attornst  GcNaau.,  to  amend  tha  Administration  of 
Justice  Act,  passed  last  Session. 

A  Select  Committee,  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  F.  L.  Gowst, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  Tolls  and  Customs  (Ireland). 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  KairNnoT,  tht 
number  of  persons  rated  at  1(M.,  15A,  and  fOL  in  tha 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland ;  and  of  the  number  of  persona 
in  whom  the  Elective  Franduse  is  vesled  >— On  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  HuMK,  all  Peniiions  gianted  on  the  CiYil  Lists  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  SpaAKKB  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hodson,  one  of  the  Members  returned  for  Wigan,  dedar- 
ing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  take  his  seat. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  following  Elections : — For 
the  County  of  Oalway,  Carrickfergus,  County  of  Dum- 
bartm.  County  of  Clare,  Durham,  Truro,  Linlithgow. 
Grantham,  Carlow,  Hythe,  Londonderry,  Huntingdon, 
Coleraine,  and  Stamford.  By  Mr.  Curtbis,  firom  South- 
over,  praying  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  for  a  Re. 
peal  of  the  Game  Laws  and  Com  Laws.  For  the  aboli- 
tion of  Colonial  Slavery,  by  Lord  EMtiNoroif ,  six  tram, 
Devonshire  :-^By  Mr.  Pkhdabtib,  eleven  from  Corn- 
wall:—By  Mr.  STBtTTB,  eight  from  Derbyshire:— By 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompbon,  Arom  Dissentaii  of  Fetter- 
lane  :~By  Mr.  Btko,  ftom  Dissenters  of  Cannon-street; 
— By  Mr.  Drakb,  ftom  Ametsham:— By  Mr.  Dnunw 
Mown,  ftonrStirliiii :— By  Mr.  Liarvs.  ftom  Foola  $>-By 
Mr.  AoBAMB,  Aom  Barringbome  s— By  Mr.  Ttbexli* 
firom  Bury  St.  Edmonds: — By  General  Pauibe,  ftom 
Batht — By  Mr.  Lbioh  Kbok,  ttoka  Lutterwoith,  fn 
Leicestsfibire:— By  Sir  J.  QBAOAMf  ftom  Coekanooittii, 
in  Cumberland : — By  Mr.  Ricb,  from  places  in  Limerick; 
— By  Mr.  Dbnhan,  firom  two  Dissenting  Cangrefadani 
in  Nottingham : — By  Lord  Mobpbtb,  from  Soaiboiongh, 
Whitby,  Swalham,  North  Dalton,  and  soma  other  plaaia  i 
— By  Lord  Stanlby,  ninety-six  firom  Lancashire : — By 
Mr.  JBrasoR,  firom  Fermoy : — By  Lord  Wk.  Powlbtt, 
from  Thirsk  and  Barnard  Castle: — By  Sir  R.  Pbbl,  from 
Tamworth  :~By  Mr.  Wbiobtbon,  firom  Hull : — By  Mr. 
CoKB,  four  firom  tiie  County  of  Norfolk: — By  Lord 
Uxbbidob,  from  Holyhead : — By  Lord  Iustom,  from  a 
Parish  in  Norfolk:— By  Sir  R.  Haaoii,  firom  Petav- 
borough : — By  Sir  R.  FBBOuaoN,  firom  Durieton;  For  a 
Repeal  of  the  Duty  upon  Seaborne  Coals,  ftxmi  Ipawldi, 
by  Mr.  R.  Dvndab:— By  Mr.  Bbll,  from  the  Coal- 
ownors  on  the  Tyne :— By  Lord  F.  Obbobnb,  from  Wis- 
beach: — By  Mr.  Evans,  from  Shecpshead,  in  Lancashire. 
The  last  Petition  also  prayed  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Game 
and  Corn-laws,  and  a  Reform  in  Parlinnent:  as  did  also 
a  Petition  presented  by  Sir  J.  Gbaham,  firom  the  resident 
Electors  of  Cockermouth.  By  Mr.  O'Conhbll,  from 
the  Parish  of  Cloodalkin,  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  By  Mr.  Hooaaa,  from  two  Parishes  in  Kant, 
complaining  of  Distress,  and  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Malt  Tax,  and  a  reduction  of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  By 
Mr.  S.  Ricb,  from  Limerick,  for  the  equaUmtton  of  the 
Spirit  Duties. 

Duty  on  Sea-Borke  Coals.]  Mr. 
Belly  in  presenting  a  petition  from  the  coal* 
owners  of  ^ewcastle-upon-Tyne,  against 
this  duty,  observed, 'that  as  the  subject  was 
to  be  brought  before  the  House  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick,  be  would  only  trouble 
the  House  for  a  very  few  minutes.  The  peti- 
tion came  from  a  body  of  persons  who  had 
embarked  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  in 
thecoal-trade  of  Northumberland,  and  they 
complained,  with  great  justice,  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
oppressive  duty  of  6s.  per  chaldron, 
charged  on  all  coals  carried  coastwise. 
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They  considered  themselves  unjustly 
treated,  in  being  deprived  of  advantages 
possessed  by  those  who  carried  their  coals 
along  canals  and  rail-roads.  But  though 
the  coal-owners  prayed  to  be  relieved  from 
this  partial  tax,  they  disclaimed  all  wish  to 
throw  it  on  the  inland  coal-owner,  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  community.  He  did 
not  plead,  however,  for  the  coal-owner 
alone  :  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  public 
— which  suffered  even  more  than  the  coal- 
owner  by  the  existence  of  this  most  odious 
tax  on  industry.  If  the  tax  were  repealed, 
a  considerable  fall  in  price  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence ;  and  he  was 
borne  out  by  facts  in  making  this  assertion, 
for  when  the  3s,  4d,  duty,  as  it  was  called, 
was  repealed  in  1824,  the  best  coals  fell 
in  the  London  markets  from  465.  to  36s. 
6rf.,  in  the  course  of  three  years.  Since 
the  repeal  of  that  duty,  coals  had  fallen 
in  price  in  the  North  also.  This  fact 
shewed,  that  if  the  6s.  duty  were  taken 
off,  the  coal  owner  would  not  pocket,  as 
was  said,  the  whole  amount.  Such  could 
not  be  the  case— coals  were  now  lower  in  the 
North  than  they  were  in  1828,  and  com- 
petition would  prevent  the  coal-owner 
from  raising  them  one  penny  the  chaldron 
beyond  the  present  price.  He  would 
benefit  by  the  increased  consumption  no 
doubt ;  but  the  consumer  and  the  carrier 
would  derive  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  He  heard, 
with  regret  the  declaration  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  the  other  evening, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
would  be  found  so  strong  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  oppressive  tax,  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
compelled  at  once  to  abandon  it  entirely. 
From  what  had  recentlv  occurred  in  the 
Netherlands,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Holland  would,  ere  long,  require 
a  supply  of  coals  from  this  country,  and 
he  hoped,  therefore,  that  every  facility 
would  be  given  to  the  exportation  of  coals, 
by  removing  the  duty  on  export  of  17s. 
the  chaldron,  which  was  a  complete  pro- 
hibition to  foreign  trade.  By  encouraging 
exportation  additional  employment  would 
be  given  to  the  shipping-interest,  which 
required  every  possible  encouragement  to 
keep  it  from  ruin.  The  petition  alluded 
also  to  another  tax  peculiar  to  the  river 
Tyne,  and  from  which  all  other  places 
whence  coals  are  shipped  are  altogether 
exempt.    This  tax  was  commonly  called 


the  Richmond  shilling,  being  a  duty  of 
one  shilling  a  chaldron  on  all  coalf 
shipped  from  the  river  Tyne.  It  yielded 
about  35,000/.  per  annum,  and  originated 
in  an  arbitrary  grant  from  Charles  2nd  to 
the  Richmond  family,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased,  in  1799,  by  the  Government 
for  400,000/.  From  that  period  to  the 
5th  of  January,  1827,  Government  re- 
ceived 862,000/.  from  this  tax,  which, 
after  repaying  the  purchase  money,  left 
a  surplus  of  462,000/.  To  show  the  ex- 
treme hardship  of  this  tax,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  in  a  vessel  carry- 
ing 200  chaldrons  of  coals,  it  makes  the 
difference  of  60/.  in  the  year,  whether 
she  loads  at  Shields,  Sunderland,  Stock- 
ton, or  in  the  Tyne,  all  the  former  places 
being  exempt  from  this  odious  and  partial 
tax.  He  trusted  that  justice  would  be 
done  by  the  partial  tax  being  repealed, 
and  that  industry  would  be  promoted  by 
the  repeal  of  the  general  tax. 

Mr.  Hodgson  did  not  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  an  opportunity  would  soon 
occur  of  entering  into  the  subject  at 
length,  by  an  hon.  Member  on  the  oppoiite 
side  of  the  House  having  given  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject.  He  agreed 
in  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  presented  the  petition,  and  would 
only  add  a  very  few  words  in  support  of 
its  prayer.  He  agreed  with  that  hon. 
Gentleman  in  thinking  that  the  coal-tax 
was  much  more  oppressive  than  any  other 
tax,  and  affected  the  comforts  of  the 
people  to  a  much  greater  extent.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  most  unjust  tax,  be- 
cause it  was  only  paid  by  persons  living 
in  certain  districts,  and  on  coals  carried 
coastwise.  He  believed  that  it  was  the 
only  tax  on  an  absolute  necessary  of  life 
which  affected  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  fell  particularly  heavy  on  the  lower 
orders.  No  measure  could  afford  so 
much  benefit  to  the  people  as  the  repeal 
of  this  tax.  This  oppressive  tax  was  not 
only  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
also  by  those  of  Ireland,  where  it  was  most 
severely  felt.  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  would,  therefore,  he  was  sure,  lend  the 
assistance  of  his  talents  to  get  it  abolished. 
It  was  a  tax  of  which  the  collection  was 
attended  with  a  great  expense ;  for  he  un- 
derstood that  Custom-house  establish- 
ments were  kept  up  at  several  of  the 
smaller  ports,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it.     If^  therefore,   it  was  »• 
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pealed,  thoss  establishments  might  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  hoped,  that  if 
any  alteration  were  made  in  this  tax, 
care  wouM  be  taken  that  the  coal-owners 
in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country  should 
not  be  injured.  Hon.  Gentlemen  should 
remember,  that  the  owners  of  coal-mines 
in  the  North  possessed  advantages  which 
those  in  other  parts  did  not.  In  the  coun- 
ty which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, important  interests  were  involved, 
and  due  care  ought  to  be  taken  before  any 
change  was  made,  so  that  no  injury  should 
be  done. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Irish  Landlords.]  Mr.  O'Connell 
presented  a  petition  from  two  parishes 
m  the  county  of  Westmeath,  complain- 
ing of  distress,  praying  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Poor-laws,  inveighing  against  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's agent,  accusing  him  of  endea- 
vouring to  sweep  the  people  off  the  lands 
— and  declaring,  that  with  this  view  he 
had  sought  to  denounce  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  society  of  Ribbonmen. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  begged  leave 
to  contradict  all  the  assertions  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  and  said,  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  in  town 
to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  He  denied  that  the  land 
was  overlet,  and  he  stated  that  he  had 
the  authority  of  that  gentleman  for  say- 
ing, that  he  never  had  suspected  the 
tenants  on  the  estate  of  being  Rlbbon- 
meuy  and  that  there  had  only  been  one 
case  of  a  tenant  having  been  ejected  from 
the  land,  and  that  was  in  consequence  of 
his  having  proceeded  upon  false  inform- 
ation, and  refusing  to  pay  his  rent  with- 
out previously  having  a  receipti  All  the 
disturbance  which  had  occurred  in  these 
parishes  arose  from  the  improper  interfer- 
ence of  the  Priest,  and  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues delivered  from  the  altar  of  his 
chapel.  A  tenant,  on  being  applied  to 
lately  for  his  rent,  had  refused  to  pay  it, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  ordered  not  to 
pay  it  by  the  Priest,  and  that  he  would 
sooner  go  through  hell-fires  than  dis- 
obey his  reverence.  In  short,  the  tenants 
had  been  encouraged  to  pay  no  rent  so 
long  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  con- 
tinued agent.  In  conclusion,  he  express- 
ed his  hope,  that  the  learned  Gentleman 
would  for  the  future  examine  the  truth  of 
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the  assertions  made  in  petitions,  before  he 
presented  them  to  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  signatures  to  the  petition 
were  genuine,  he  considered  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  present  it.  He  trusted  that  he 
had  not  gone  beyond  his  duty ;  and  he 
had  not  been  wanting  in  the  proper 
courtesy,  as  he  had  submitted  the  petition 
to  the  inspection  of  the  nearest  relative  of 
the  noble  Marquis  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged 
by  his  Grace's  aj^ent  respecting  the  parish 
Priest,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  must  say,  that 
he  considered  him  incapable  of  the  conduct 
imputed  to  him,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
before  long  he  should  have  a  petition 
from  that  reverend  person  in  denial 
of  it. 

Lord  Nugent  confirmed  the  learned 
Gentleman's  statement.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford  certaiftly 
had  sent  him  the  petition,  and  he  had 
communicated  the  contents  of  it  to  his 
noble  relative.  • 

Clerk  of  the  Council.]  Mr.  Stan- 
leyy  after  postponing  his  motion  about 
the  expenditure  on  the  Rideau  Canal  to 
Monday  next,  or  to  whatever  other  day 
the  committee  might  first  sit,  stated,  that 
one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council  had  died 
suddenly  that  day,  and  asked  if  there  was 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  abolish  his  place,  which  was  useless 
although  the  possessor  received  2.5U0/. 
a-year. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  had  not  heard  of 
the  gentleman's  death  until  that  moment, 
and  had  not,  therefore^  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject; 

ProtestantSoldiers  andCatholic 
Worship.]  Lord  Morpeth  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Minister  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  Bossiney,  Lincolnshire,  against 
compelling  Protestant  soldiers  in  the 
British  army,  while  on  foreign  service,  to 
take  part  in  the  procession  and  public 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
petitioners  declared,  that  such  compulsion 
was  an  injury  inflicted  on  tender  consci- 
ences, and  was,  therefore,  a  practice  con- 
demned by  the  Almighty  himself.  Lord 
Morpeth  admitted,  that  soldiers  on  foreign 
service  oupht  not  to  show  their  disrespect 
to  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  stationed,  but  he 
insisted  at  the  same  time,  that  unless  in 
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case  of  absolute  necessity,  they  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  join  in  any  declared 
mark  of  respect  to  it.  He  believed,  that 
this  petition  had  arisen  out  of  the  case  of 
the  two  officers  at  Malta,  and  he  had 
heard  that  the  same  compulsion  which  had 
been  attempted  to  be  employed  in  this 
case  was  employed  in  Corfu,  and  some 
other  of  our  garrisons. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  he  believed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  petition  was  founded 
in  mistake,  for  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  no  compulsion  was  ever  used  in 
order  to  make  Protestant  soldiers  attend 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Catholics. 
He  had  the  stronger  reason  for  asserting 
this  to  be  his  belief,  since  he  had  lately 
h^d  a  conversation  with  an  officer  from 
Corfu,  who  assured  him  that  no  compul- 
sion whatever  had  been  used  with  regard 
to  the  soldiers  attending  any  religious 
ceremony. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  belief  was  well  founded, 
his  explanation  must  of  course  be  satis- 
factory. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Reform. — Scotch  Burghs]  Sir  R, 
Ferguson  presented  a  petition  from  Cupar, 
Fife,  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  especially 
in  favour  of  Reform  in  the  Represent- 
ation or  rather  non-representation  of 
the  Scotch  boroughs.  He  declared,  that 
he  hud  been  both  astonished  and  hurt 
at  hearing  that  a  noble  Duke  had 
said,  in  another  place,  that  the  coun- 
try was  satisfied  with  the  present  system, 
and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  any  proposition  for  Reform.  If  the 
noble  Duke  really  had  made  any  such 
declaration,  and  supposed,  indeed,  that 
the  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  he  (Sir  R.  Ferguson) 
must  say,  that  the  noble  Duke  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  By  such  a  declaration  the  people 
would  not  be  stopped,  but  would  press 
forward  with  double  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Reform ;  for  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that, 
in  his  belief,  there  was  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  Reform  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  as  this  was  the 
first  petition  that  had  been  presented  from 
Scotland  on  the  subject,  he  must  take  the 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  he  entreat- 
ed the  House  to  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland 


on  the  question  of  Reform.  Hit  own 
opinion  was  firmly  settled  on  thisquettioii, 
though  he  did  not  concur  with  the  peti- 
tioners in  asking  for  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  six  petitions  from 
Perth,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Stockport, 
for  Reform  and  reduction  of  Taiat ion.  The 
boroughs  from  which  these  petitions  came, 
were  some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  our 
Scotch  boroughs.  The  petitions,  however, 
were  most  respectably  signed,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  some  of  the  places  from  which 
they  were  sent  would  send  no  more,  un- 
less Ministers  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
afiTord  relief  to  the  petitioners,  tt  was 
with  deep  regret  that  he  heard  of  the 
declaration  of  a  noble  Duke  in  another 
place,  and  from  that  declaration  he  anti- 
cipated a  great  deal  of  mischief.  He  de- 
clared, that  the  universal  wish  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  was  for  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Dundas  denied,  that  any  such  feel- 
ing existed  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  bal- 
lot. He  denied,  too,  that  the  peOpIe  wished 
the  reform  of  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
talked  ;  he  absolutely^  denied,  that  they 
wanted  reform  in  the  Reptesetitalidn ;  at 
least  that  was  not  the  general  feeltiigt  m 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Kennedy  should  be  perfectly  con- 
tented if  that  question  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  peti- 
tions to  that  House  would  disclose. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  borne  rather  hardly  upon 
Brechin,  to  which  borough  he  was  mamly 
indebted  for  being  four  times  returned  to 
Parliament  before  he  got  his  present  seat, 
and  that  it  was  rather  ungrateful  in  him 
now  to  turn  round  upon  that  borough, 
and  represent  it  as  one  of  the  worst  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Hume  answered  that  the  majority 
of  five  was  three,  and  that  having  Mont- 
rose and  Arbroath  with  him,  he  only 
wanted  Brechin  to  complete  that  majority. 
In  that  way  Brechin  had  returned  him  to 
Parliament.  He  denied,  however,  that 
it  had  ever  done  so  corruptly.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  owe  much  gratitude  to  the 
self-constituted  electors  of  Brechin  as 
they  were  against  him,  but  were  afraid  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  if  they  rejected 
him.  The  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh 
had  denied  that  the  people  in  Cdinbumi 
wanted  Refonn  in  Parliament.  He  wooid 
ask  that  hon.  Member  if  hehad  the  courage 
to  risk  the  decision  of  that  questiob  by  a 
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ballot  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ?  If  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  voted  by  ballot,  the 
hon.  Member,  who  now  sat  in  the  House 
for  that  City  would  be  the  last  man  who 
would  represent  it.  The  hon.  Member 
spoke  the  opinions  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
men  by  whom  he  was  returned,  but  not 
of  the  125,000  inhabitants  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  represent,  but  who  had  no  vote 
in  his  election.  It  was  a  shameful  blot 
on  the  character  of  that  House,  that 
among  such  a  population  there  should  be 
but  so  few  voters. 

.  Mr.  Dundas  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  was  mistaken,  when  he  said 
that  there  were  only  forty  electors  for 
Edinburgh  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Constitution  of  Edinburgh,  and  therefore 
he  itiade  bold  assertions.  It  was  ignorance 
that  made  him  bold.  Among  his  (Mr. 
Dundas's)  electors,  were  fourteen  persons 
who  were  chosen  by  the  people,  as  elders 
or  deacons,  and  that  was  a  public  election 
as  far  as  it  went. 

Sir  J.  Graham  observed,  that  although 
he  might  be  almost  afraid  of  the  censure 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  for  his 
ignorance  exhibited  in  what  he  was  about 
to  say,  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  wish 
to  state  one  fact  on  this  subject.  The  last 
time  that  the  people  of  Scotland  had  the 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  their  opinion 
on  the  question  of  reform  was  in  the  year 
1826,  when  the  present  Chief  Baron  of 
Scotland  brought  that  question  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  people 
of  Scotland  then  showed,  that  there  were 
in  Edinburgh  1 0,000  persons  rated  to  the 
annual  amount  of  5/.,  and  that,  afler  de- 
ducting the  number  of  women  and  other 
persons  unqualified  to  vote,  there  remained 
7,256  householders,  who  signed  a  petition 
to  that  House,  praying  that  Parliament 
would  alter  the  mode  of  election  for  Scot- 
land. The  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh 
Would  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing petitions  from  Scotland,  with  or 
without  the  ballot,  that  should  express  an 
opinion  (he  meant  the  opinion  of  men  of 
property,  not  the  rabble "i  at  oil  conformable 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  imagination  could  not  con- 
ceive a  system  of  representation  so  perfect 
as  that  which  was  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  sure,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Edinburgh  would  not  find 
500  people  in  Scotland  who  would  go 
that  length  with  him,  or  who  would  pre- 
tend in  any  way  to  vindicate  the  present 


mode  of  returning  Members.  With  re- 
gard to  the  mystification  and  craft  of  re* 
turning  Members,  they  had  been  already 
well  exposed  by  others,  and  he  had  only 
to  say,  that,  in  his  opinion »  however  high 
the  tone  taken  by  the  Ministers,  or  haughty 
the  determination  they  expressed  on  the 
subject,  they  would  find  that  they  could 
not  continue  this  corrupt  system  against 
the  moderate  but  firm  and  universal  de- 
mands for  reform  that  were  uttered  by  the 
people  of  this  empire. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  tliat  the  Corporation 
by  which  the  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh 
was  returned,  consisted  of  thirty-three 
persons,  and  the  election  of  fourteen  of 
them,  it  was  true,  did  participate  in  some 
degree  of  a  popular  election — but  nineteen 
out  of  the  thirty-three  were  self-elected,  so 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  election, 
which  the  imagination  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Edinburgh  had  erected,  at  once  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Dundat  affirmed,  that  it  stood  where 
it  did.  Fourteen  of  these  persons  were 
popularly  elected,  and  they  conduced  to 
the  election  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Council  in- 
fluenced the  election  of  the  whole  thirty- 
three,  and  that  the  people  of  Edinbureh 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  election  of  the 
hon.  Member  than  had  the  people  of 
Japan. 

Mr.  Dundat  said,  the  fourteen  had  a 
share  in  the  election. 

Petitions  read  and  laid  on  the  Table. 

FoaFAR,  &c.  Election.]  Mr.  & 
Wortley  observed,  that  he  could  find  no 
instance  of  Election  Petitions  being  de- 
cided before  a  short  recess,  and  many 
instances  of  petitions  deferred  till  after  c 
such  a  recess ;  and  as  it  would  occasion 
great  inconvenience  to  keep  witnesses  in 
town  for  a  long  period,  from  so  distant  a 
place  as  the  norUi  of  Scotland,  he  moved 
that  the  consideration  of  the  election  peti- 
tion against  him  should  be  postponed  from 
the  2nd  of  December  to  some  future  dav. 

Sir  C  Forbes  opposed  the  Motion,  con- 
tending that  the  matter  in  dispute  lay  in 
a  nutshell,  and  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  seat  for 
Rve  minutes  after  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee to  try  the  question. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  was  in  favour  of  de- 
lay, and  recommended  further,  that  all  the 
election  petitions,  but  those  where  double 
returns  had  been  made,  should  be  post- 
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poned  until  after  the  holidays,  which,  it 
was  understood,  were  to  last  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  contended,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  S,  Wortley)  had 
laid  no  special  circumstances  before  the 
House  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the 
g^eneral  rule,  as  applied  to  election  peti. 
tions. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  would  have  consented 
to  a  motion  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
the  petition  in  question  for  a  few  days :  he 
argued  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
duties  of  the  House  to  ascertain  who 
ought  or  ought  not  to  sit  as  its  Members, 
and  that  it  would  operate  most  unjustly  to 
the  parties,  if  election  petitions  generally 
were  postponed  until  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Incendiaries  in  the  Country.] 
Mr.  H.  Sumner  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  relative  to  the  incendiary 
proceedings  in  several  of  the  Home  Coun- 
ties. They  had  commenced  in  Kent,  and 
had  been  alarmingly  extended,  till  they 
had  unfortunately  reached  the  county  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  Magistrates  be- 
lieved, that  at  present  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  swear  in  special  constables 
prospectively  ;  they  could  only  swear  them 
m  when  tumults  occurred,  and  then  only 
locally.  He  would  beg  leave,  therefore, 
to  suggest,  that  a  short  bill,  for  a  short 
term,  might  be  advantageously  brought  in, 
to  constitute  a  constabulary  force  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  watch  and  ward,  by 
which  a  great  deal  of  mischief  might  be 
prevented.  He  wished  to  know,  there- 
fore, whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  into  his  consideration  any  mea- 
sure of  that  nature,  or  any  other  that 
might  be  effectual  for  .the  end  in  view. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Member,  that  four  or  five  hours 
every  day  of  my  life  are  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  perpetrators  of 
these  atrocious  crimes.  I  know  that 
voluntary  associations  have  been  formed 
to  establish  watch  and  ward  in  many 
threatened  situations ;  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  but  extraordinary  local  vigilance 
will  provide  effectual  security  against  these 
abominable  offenders.  No  military  force, 
no  yeomanry  force,  can,  I  am  afraid,  de- 
feat the  wicked  designs  of  men  who  have 
some  ulterior  object  in  view  beyond  the 
mere  redress  of  a  local  evil :  that  I  firmly 


believe.  If  any  measure  can  be  snggett* 
ed,  by  forming  local  associations,  or  other« 
wise,  for  which  the  assistance  of  Pariie* 
ment  or  of  Government  may  be  necessary, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it  every  pos* 
s  ible  consideration.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  there  is  no  plan,  promising  to  be 
effectual,  which  this  House  would  not 
cheerfully  sanction,  in  order  to  terminate 
a  system  so  disgraceful.  The  House  will 
not  require  me  to  disclose  the  measures  I 
am  adopting  to  detect  the  perpetrators*- 
to  do  so  would  defeat  the  object  itself. 
No  expense,  no  exertion,  on  my  part,  has 
been  spared,  to  bring  these  iniquitous  per- 
sons to  justice.  If  any  difficulty  should 
arise  in  forming  voluntary  associations,  or 
in  swearing  in  special  constables,  the 
House  will,  as  I  have  said,  be  ready  to 
sanction  any  mode  of  removing  that  diffi- 
culty, and  I  may  add,  for  myself,  that  I 
will  give  any  proposition  my  most  wilting 
attention. 

Mr.  Portman  observed,  that  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  special  constables  might 
be  sworn  in  by  Magistrates. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  the  Statute 
of  the  1st  Geo.  4th,  which  enabled  Ma- 
gistrates to  appoint  special  constables 
under  certain  circumstances.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  applied  to  cases  where  there 
was  a  mere  apprehension  of  tumult. 

Mr.  Denison. — As  I  have  the  honour  to 
sit  here  for  Surrey,  I  may,  perhaps,  with 
propriety,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  I  deeply  lament,  in  common  with  my 
hon.  friend  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  call 
him  so),  the  events  which,  during  the  three 
last  nights,  have  disgraced  the  county. 
Whether  the  plan  suggested  be  the  best,  I 
cannot  now  decide;  but  that  some  plan 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  put  down  these 
abominable  outrages,  as  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  justly  calls  them,  promptly  and 
decisively,  is  quite  clear.  As  to  the  spirit 
of  the  county,  over  which  I  have  recently 
travelled,  I  must  deny  in  totOy  that  there 
is  anything  approaching  disloyalty  among 
any  class  of  the  inhabitants :  Uiey  are 
attached  to  the  Monarchy  and  to  the 
Monarch ;  but  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  King*s  Ministers  I  will  by  no  means 
take  upon  me  to  affirm.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion has  been  increased  by  the  Speech  re- 
cently put  into  his  Majesty*s  mouth,  and 
still  more  by  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
called for  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  other  House.  The 
people  want   retrenchment  and    refom. 
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And  I  ipeak  not  only  of  the  lower  but  of  |  only,  but  in  ever;  other  parUh  of  the 
the  middle,  well-informed  and  thinking  'county,  where  resolutions  in  the  same 
classes.  They  are  also  dissatisfied  with  '  spirit  will  be  agreed  to.  'I'herefore,  if 
the  propoailion  regarding  the  Civil  List.  Ministers  wish  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  recollect,  property  of  the  King's  subjects,  they  must 
that  to  put  an  end  to  this  spirit.  Ministers  make  retrenchments,  and  not  drive  to 
muit  both  retrench  and  reform — tUey  must  desperation  men  of  acknowledged  loyalty, 
repeal  taxes,  and  consent  to  that  change  '  Violence  cannot  be  put  down  without  re- 


n  the  representation  which  i: 
the  corruptions  that  ha* 


Above  all,  let  Min 


equired  by 
ept  into  it. 


the 


ing  the  cause  which  produced  it. 

moment,  the  Ministers  are  the 


upon  productive  industry,  and  let  land- 
lords reduce  their  rents  ;  and  farmers  will 
then  be  able  to  give  such  wages  to  their 
labourers,  iis  will  enable  them  to  support 
their  femilies.  At  all  events,  every  body 
will  agree  that  the  prevailing  outrages 
must  be  terminated  speedily  and  effectu- 
ally. 

Mr.  HuTtte. — Arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing associations  for  self-defence  have, 
I  know,  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex ;  and  in  the  parish 


repeal  the  imposts    causes  of  all  these  evils;  and  I  have  r 


doubt  that  the  best  and  most  eflTectual 
act  of  Parliament  will  be,  to  remove  the 
Ministers.  , 

Sir  R.  Peel : — I  deeply  regret  that  the 
hon.  Member  has  connected  two  subjects 
which  have  not  the  most  remote  relation 
to  each  other — dissatisfaction  with  the 
Government  and  the  legal  and  ackaow> 
ledged  means  of  shewing  it — and  this  in- 
famous system  of  destroying  the  property 
of  unoffending  individuals.  1  do  not  be- 
'ieve  that   he  means  what  he   has   been 


of   St.    Anne,  Limehouse,  at  a  meeting  I  stating;  and  I  form  that  opinion  of  the 


convened  by  advertisement,  the  following 
Resolution  was  very  recently  adopted : — ■ 
"  We  declare  in  the  firal  place,  in  the 
mosi  solemn  manner,  our  firm  and  devoled 
loyalty  to  our  excellent  King,  and  our 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  the  political  arid  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  our  country. 

"  Poiseising,  in  our  property,  and  io  our 
famillei,  ao  unequivocal  stake  In  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order,  we  declare  our  readi- 
ness, at  any  and  every  hazard,  to  eiert  our 
utmost  efTorti  for  the  suppression  of  tumult 
and  disorder,  and  for  the  prutection  of  per- 
sons and  properly  from  violence. 

"  Bill  we  owe  it  to  truth,  to  justice,  and 
to  policy,  to  declare,  thril  while  we  are 
aware  that  the  existing  discontents  are 
fomented  by  artful  and  unprincipled  agia 
taiors,  for  the  worst  and  most  mijchievous 
of  purposes,  we  are  unfortunately  convinced, 
that  in  the  perversion  of  some  of  our  most 
valaible  institutions,  in  the  unequal  di 


construction  of  his  words  from  communi- 
cations he  has  himself  made  to  me.  I 
appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  hold  out  even  the 
shadow  of  a  palliation  for  the  late  de- 
testable proceedings  by  arguing  that  the 
Ministers  are  unpopular  ? 

Mr.  //ume  .— I  did  not. 

Sir  R.  Pee/.— The  hon.  Member  said, 
thai  the  best  law  to  put  an  end  to  them 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  Ministers.  Whatever 
he  may  do,  I  acquit  those  who  feel  dissatis- 
fied with  Government  of  any  participation 
in  these  infamous  acta.  J  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  thinking  man  in  the  com- 
munity, however  opposed  to  Government, 
who  would  participate  in  these  excesses, 
and  who  would  not  join  any  confederacy 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  Whatever  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  there  may  be,  there  is  a 
clear  distinction    between    that  disiatis- 


butionofpublicburthens,  in  the  prodigality    f^^^^         ^„j   ^  ^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^ 

of  pobic  expenditure,  in  the  arbitrary  cha-    ,  '       tl      l  ^  ■•.      u        »  .      .    i 

r.i  of  ,om,  of  our  l™,  .rf  In  lie  .0^    '«"""•■     The  hc,„.  Member  .Ute.  truly, 


that    voluntary    associations    have    been 
formed  in  various  situations,  to  take  pie- 
cautiooft  against  crimes  of  this  nature; 
and    1   apprehend    iC*will  be  found  that 
Magistrates  are  empowered,  on  any  reason- 
able apprehension  of  meditated  felony,  to 
ir  in  special  constables.     I  am,  how- 
,  quite  ready  to  consider  any  further 
fEstion,  by  a  temporary  law,  to  render 
I  that   power  more  effectual.     I   earnestly 
A   similar  course  will,    I    believe,  be   recommend,  from  my  experience,  the  ut- 
adopted,  not  in  one  oi  two  other  paiishes  1  moM    local  and    personal   caic ;    for    I 


niptions  and  abuses  existing  in  many  depart- 
ments of  Church  and  State,  are  to  be  fi 
the  original  and  exiensive  eources  of 
satisfaction  and  complaiot;  we  are,  tl 
fore,  persuaded,  tl^at  by  a  prudent  and 
stitutional  reform  of  admitted  abuses  alone 
(and  especially  by  a  revision  of  oor  present 
system  of  parliamentary  representation) 
can  the  designs  of  the  disaSected  be  defeat- 
ed, and  tranquillity  be  permanently  restored 
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believe  ihat  these  crimes  have  been  fre- 
quently committed  through  the  agency  of 
one  or  two  individuals  of  respectable 
appearance — so  respectable  as  to  disarm 
suspicion — unconnected  with  the  parish 
or  village  where  the  Are  takes  place.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  more  situations  than 
one;  and  I  can  suggest  nothing  but  ex- 
treme local  vigilance,  and  associations 
among  the  inhabitants,  to  protect  their 
own  property.  I  again  repeat,  that  every 
measure  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to 
adopt,  without  local  knowledge,  shall  be 
adopted.  I  am  prepared  to  consider  any 
rational  law,  for  any  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  explain.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  certainly  mistaken  or  misrepresented 
what  he  had  said.  At  least,  nothing 
which  had  fallen  from  him  could  have 
been  sufficient  to  excite  much  irritation. 

Sir  R,  Peel  did  not  think  that  he  mis- 
represented the  hon.  Gentleman.  But  he 
must  have  greatly  misunderstood  him,  if 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  say  that**  no  Act  of 
Parliament  which  they  could  pass  would 
have  any  effect  in  putting  down  the  dis- 
affection, unless  it  were  accompanied  by 
concessions.'' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Gentleman  had  attributed  to  him 
language  which  he  had  not  used,  and 
meanings  which  he  never  intended  to  con- 
vey. He  could  not  patiently  stand  by 
whilst  words  were  put  in  his  mouth  which 
he  had  never  thought  of  using.  He  would 
repeat  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
misrepresented.  He  had  said,  that  no 
Act  of  Parliament  would  put  down  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  country,  unless 
Ministers  showed  a  sincere  determination 
to  retrench.  But  he  had  said  nothing  to 
countenance  the  incendiaries.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  the  Ministers  themselves  to 
quell  disorder,  and  to  promote  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

Sir  R.  Peel  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
misrepresent  the  language  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  or  to  put  a  false  or 
an  unfair  constructiq^  upon  it.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  wished  the  system  of  the 
incendiaries  to  be  put  down,  he  (§ir  R. 
Peel)  must  say,  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  were  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  effect  that  object,  and  were,  at 
least,  ill-timed. 

Mr.  H.  Sum7ier  said,  that  with  respect 
to  the  observations  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  Denison),  he  felt 


bound,  as  a  Magistrate  of  that  county,  to 
state  that  no  such  feeling  at  disafTection 
existed  amongst  the  peasantry.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  subjects  alladed 
to  by  another  hon.* Gentleman — the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex — had  any  influence  upon 
their  minds.  On  one  occasion  which 
came  under  his  own  observation,  the 
labouring  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  all  anxious  to  give  assistance  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  His  object,  in  the 
inquiry  which  he  had  just  made,  wai  to 
ascertain  whether,  on  an  occasion  when 
there  existed  reasonable  grounds  for 
apprehension  that  mischief  was  designed, 
the  Magistrates  would  be  justified  in 
adopting  strong  measures  of  precaution  ? 

Sir  R,  Peel  believed,  that  some  advan- 
tage might  be  gained  by  making  publicly 
known  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  law 
upon  that  subject.  By  the  Act  of  1  Geo. 
4th,  c.  27,  for  increasing  the  power  of 
Magistrates  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  was  provided,  **  that  in  all  cases  where  it 
should  be  made  appear,  upon  the  oath  of 
five  respectable  householders,  that  any 
riot  or  other  breach  of  the  peace  had 
tiiken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place, 
the  Magistrates  may,  by  precept  in  writing, 
call  on  any  number  of  householders  to  act 
as  special  constables,  whenever  they,  the 
Magistrates  shall  see  fit  and  necessary^ 
in  which  case  it  is  competent  to  tne 
Justices  at  the  Sessions  to  order  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  appointment  of 
constables  to  be  paid  by  a  rate  upon  the 
county.'*  Now  according  to  that  law, 
when  the  Magistrates  are  satisfied  that 
reasonable  grounds  exist  for  suspecting 
that  incendiary  acts  are  meditated,  tkey 
are  empowered  to  appoint  constables,  and 
charge  the  expenses  to  the  county. 

Sir  J,E,  Brt/dgesob^vved,  that  in  these 
perilous  times,  when  two  branches  out  of 
three  of  the  Legislature  were  new,  England 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  expect 
**  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'*  He 
entirely  approved  of  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Speech.  It  breathed  only  peace 
and  economy.  He  contended  that  it  was 
warping  and  twisting  the  plain  meaning  of 
words  to  say,  that  his  Majesty  contem- 
plated interference  with  other  States.  He 
would  contend  also,  against  the  hon. 
mem1>cr  for  Yorkshire  that  the  terms  with- 
out reserve,  did  not  convey  the  meaning 
that  hon.  Member  attributed  to  them. 
[  The  House  manifested  impatience,']     He 

would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  tioase 
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unnacetMrily,  but  be  was  determined 
never  to  be  put  down  by  noise.  He  was 
sure  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
unparalleled  outrages  which  had  for  some 
time  past  disgraced  some  parts  of  the 
country.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Gentle- 
men, on  whatever  side  they  might  usually 
sit  in  that  House,  would,  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  use  all  their  energies  to 
put  them  down. 

Committee  upon  the  Civil  List.] 
The  Chaocelior  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
**  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read,  that 
the  House  do  go  into  a  Committee  upon 
the  Civil  List  \**  whereupon 

Sir  H,  Parnell  said,  he  rose,  according 
to  the  notice  which  he  had  given  on  Fri- 
day evening  last,  to  move  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  details  of  the  expenditure  com- 

trehended  in  those  papers  which  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  opposite  had  explained 
to  the  House  as  the  Civil  List.  When 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  came  down  to 
Uiat  House  with  a  claim  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  public  service,  he  could 
Bot  be  persuaded  that  such  a  claim  ought 
not  to  be  thoroughly  examined  in  its  de- 
tails. He  was  in  the  House  on  Friday 
last;  he  paid  the  utmost  attention  in  his 
power  to  the  statements  of  the  right  hon. 
ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer ;  since 
that  time  he  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  discussing  the  subject  with  other  Gen- 
tlemen more  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  such  a  subject ;  he  had  read  the 
papers  laid  before  the  House ;  but  by  no 
application  had  he  been  able  to  compre- 
hend the  propositions  to  which  he  and  the 
House  were  called  on  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  assent.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  announced  a  saving  of 
85,000/.  in  one  account.  But  how  that 
saving  was  effected  he  (Sir  H.  Parnell) 
had  yet  been  unable  to  discover.  In 
another  place  he  stated  that  an  additional 
saving  of  150,000/.  was  to  be  effected. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  that  never  was 
statement  more  unfounded.  He  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  discover  where  that 
saving,  or  the  other  saving  of  85,000/.  was 
to  be  looked  for.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
the  accounts  so  complicated,  by  departing 
from  the  old  practice  of  separating  the 
Civil  Lists  for  Ireland  and  for  Scotland 
ffX)m  that  for  England,  and  dividing  them 
into  classes.  By  the  anrangen)ei)t  adopted 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  no 


means  were  left  for  ascertaining  in  whut 
part  of  the  public  expenditure  the  boasted 
savings  were  effected.  He  (Sir  Henry 
Parnell)  had  looked  carefully  over  the 
papers,  and  he  could  discover  no  gpreater 
saving  thau  that  of  27,000/.;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  so  managed  the 
accounts  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  sav*. 
ing  where  in  reality  there  was  none.  H^ 
did  not  mean  to  make  any  charge  against 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  he  thought 
it  a  matter  into  which  the  House  ought 
seriously  to  make  inquiries,  whether  the 
saving  of  85,000/.  were  real  or  not.  With 
regard  to  the  saving  which  they  had  been 
told  was  to  beefifected,  in  addition  to  that 
85,000/.,  by  the  giving  up  of  the  allow- 
ance which  his  present  Majesty  had  re- 
ceived  as  Duke  of  Clarence,  surely  the 
Ministers  did  not  mean  to  claim  credit  to 
themselves  for  any  saving  which  might 
accrue  to  the  nation  from  such  a  source ; 
.or,  if  they  did,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  Civil  List  they  claimed  credit  for  it, 
as  that  allowance  was  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  But,  in  the  papers 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  the  House  and  the  nation  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  saving  was  deducted 
from  the  Civil  List.  Finding  that  error  in 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  had  every  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  a  more  rigid  examination  than 
he  had  been  able  to  make  would  detect 
other  errors  in  them.  The  saving  of 
15,000/.  from  certain  contingencies  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Civil  List,  which 
the  House  had  then  to  consider.  Such  a 
deduction,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Civil  List  now 
proposed,  in  comparison  with  former  lists. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  takes 
credit  also,  at  present,  for  contingent  re- 
ductions in  the  Irish  Pension  List,  which 
he  merely  anticipates,  leaving  it  to  chance 
to  bring  in  the  savings  to  the  Treasury. 
With  respect  to  the  saving,  therefore, 
represented  as  amounting  to  85,000/.,  it 
seemed  very  doubt(ul  whether  a  gpreat  part 
of  that  had  any  more  reality  than  the 
savings  in  the  Irish  Pensions.  Nor  could 
that  which  was  said  to  be  an  additional 
saving  of  35,000/.,  caused  by  the  falling 
in  of  the  allowance  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  be  considered  a  saving  in  the 
Civil  List.  Taking  all  these  things  to- 
gether, it  could  not  be  doubted  that  there 
eiusted  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  House 
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to  make  a  rigid  inquiry.  It  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  very  strong  measure  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministers,  to  call  upon  that 
House  to  give  them  970,000/.  without 
inquiry  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied,  but  yielding  that  sum  to 
their  coiuroi  in  simple  confidence.  The 
House  ouiiht  not  to  neglect  what  was  its 
own  proper  duty,  and  take  the  word  of 
any  Minister  for  the  application  of  the 
public  money.  He  wished  to  state,  that 
in  the  motion  which  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  propose,  he  had  no  intention, 
the  most  remote,  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort, dignity,  or  splendor  of  the  Sove- 
reign. Gentlemen  were  well  aware,  that 
the  line  of  distinction  could  easily  and 
fairly  be  drawn.  For,  out  of  ten  classes 
of  expenditure  into  which  the  Civil  List 
then  presented  was  divisible,  there  were 
but  three  which  could  be  said  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  comfort,  dignity,  or 
splendor  of  the  Crown.  Those  three 
amount  to  about  450,000/.,  and  even  in 
that  sum  expenses  are  provided  for,  which 
do  not  affect  the  King's  personal  comfort 
or  the  royal  dignity.  The  other  and 
larger  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Civil  List — so  great  a  sum  as  480,000/., 
comprising  expenses  of  an  entirely  national 
and  public  character — the  other  and 
larger  part  of  the  whole  sum  was,  in  every 
respect,  of  as  public  a  nature  as  any  sums 
that  were  applied  for  and  granted  in  that 
House.  It  was  required  for  services  quite 
distinct  from  the  personal  wants  of  the 
Crown.  Why  did  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seek  to 
obtain  those  sums  without  inquiry  or  ex- 
planation, which  he  would  be  compelled  to 
give  if  they  were  brought  forward  like 
other  charges  for  the  public  service  ?  He 
would  ask  Gentlemen  who  came  to  that 
House,  with  promises  of  economy  fresh 
upon  their  lips,  whether  they  would  grant 
the  vast  suras  applied  for  without  the 
inquiry  for  which  he  called?  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  inquiry  would  at 
least  be  satisfactory  to  their  constituents, 
and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
might  also  be  beneficial.  It  was  too  much 
that  they  should,  immediately  upon  their 
meeting,  vote  away  1,000,000/.  of  the 
public  money — short,  perhaps,  of  some 
30,000/. — without  being  able  to  say  to 
what  purposes  that  great  sum  was  to  be 
applied.  With  respect  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Royal  Household;  he  had  every  wish 


to  grant  an  adequate  allowance.  But 
with  respect  to  that  class  in  the  Civil 
List  which  comprised  the  pensions,  he 
thought  it  extremely  important  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  strict  investigation. 
Was  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  why  the 
English  Pension  List  was  kept  up  to 
74,000/.,  the  Irish  to  54,000/.,  and  the 
Scotch  to  32,000/.  ?  Was  the  House  now 
going  to  vote  permanently  the  sura  of 
160,000/.,  for  such  purposes,  at  such  a 
period,  and  without  inquiry?  He  would 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  country  regarding 
pensions.  According  to  the  papers  fur- 
nished to  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
sum  paid  for  English  pensions  of  every 
kind  was  717,000/.;  adding  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  pensions  of  every  kind,  the 
sum  was  increased  to  772,000/.  There 
was  also  a  very  heavy  charge  for  super- 
annuation ;  the  sum  being,  for  the  Civil 
service  of  the  State  alone,  480,000/. ;  to 
this  must  be  added  the  pensions  paid 
under  the  denomination  of  half-pay, 
amounting  to  4,900,000/.  Besides,  tnere 
were  pensions  of  another  kind  fixed  bj 
law,  so  that  the  pensions  altogether 
amounted  to  upwards  of  6,000,000/»  ster- 
ling, one  shilling  of  which  could  not  be 
touched  without  a  compromise  of  the 
national  faith.  But  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  all  those  burthens,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  having  the  power  to 
diminish  them,  proposed  that  they  should 
agree  to  continue  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  160,000/.  per  year.  To  him  that  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  require  investigation, 
and  therefore  he  proposed  a  Committee. 
A  Committee,  he  was  sure,  would  be  able 
to  reduce  those  pensions  very  considerably 
without  lessening  the  King's  dignity,  or 
staining  his  honour.  With  regard  to  the 
expenses  of  Ministers  at  foreign  courts-— 
although  the  charge  in  the  Civil  List  now 
brought  forward  was  less  by  27,000/.  than 
in  that  of  1820,  the  country  was  still 
called  on  to  pay,  under  that  head, 
186,000/.  But  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  was  room  in  that  item  for 
very  considerable  reduction.  At  all  events 
the  sum  claimed  for  that  part  of  the  list  was 
too  great  to  be  voted  by  that  House  with- 
out inquiry.  He  objected,  for  example,  to 
giving  the  Ambassador  at  the  Netherlands 
8,000/.  a  year  besides  an  allowance  for  a 
house  and  various  other  charges.  He 
objected  also  to  the  large  salaries  given  to 
ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries  at  seve* 
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ral  other  courts  and  the  whole  of  the  diplo- 
matic expenditure  required  revision  and  re- 
duction. He  wanted  also  to  have  an  inquiry 
into  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Pension  Lists 
for  although  there  had  been  Committees 
of  Inquiry  into  the  English  Pension  List, 
there  had  never  been  an  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Irish  and  Scotch  Pensions.  Money 
was  voted,  and  it  was  never  knowiT  to 
whom  it  went.  The  case  required  to  be 
looked  into.  Indeed,  as  for  Scotland, 
every  particular  connected  with  the  Civil 
List,  and  also  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
called  for  investigation.  In  1820,  the 
sum  of  109,000/.  a  year  was  given  in  lieu 
of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland.  But  out  of  the  whole  produce, 
amounting  to  184,000/.,  no  more  than 
27,000/.  found  its  way  into  the  Exchequer. 
He  would  ask,  was  not  that  one  fact  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
quiry? The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
attempted  to  justify  the  mode  in  which 
he  had  prepared  the  Civil  List  by  referring 
to  that  adopted  in  1820 ;  and  to  his  (Sir 
H.  PamelFs)  great  surprise,  and  no  doubt 
to  the  great  surprise  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers, the  right  honourable  Chancellor 
affirmed  that  the  Civil  List  of  1820  had 
met  the  entire  approbation  of  the  House. 
He  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  had  taken  part  in  the 
debate  upon  that  occasion;  and  he  had 
never  known  a  question  more  disputed 
than  was  that  of  the  Civil  List  of  1820. 
There  was  on  that  occasion  a  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  proposals  of  the 
ministry :  157  Members  voted  in  the  minor- 
ity, the  Civil  List  of  1820  exceeded 
that  of  1760  by  the  extravagant  sum  of 
415,000/.  Yet  a  saving  of  87,000/.  from 
that  extravagant  settlement  was  now 
called  a  measure  of  great  economy.  The 
comparison  showed  that  the  Ministers  had 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  gone  down 
low  enough  by  100,000/.;  especially 
when  it  was  considered  that  prices  now 
are  very  much  below  the  prices  of  that 
year.  If  the  arrangements  of  that  year 
had  not  been  most  extravagant,  the  last 
reign  would  never  have  been  gone  through 
without  a  debt  having  been  created. 
Therefore,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  took  so 
much  credit  to  Ministers  on  the  score  of 
reduction,  because  they  kept  below  the 
Civil  List  of  1820  by  so  small  a  sum,  the 
House  could  see  what  their  notions  of 
economy  were.     With  respect  to  the  sepa- 


ration of  those  expenses  which  relate  to 
the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  Crown 
from  those  which  are  entirely  national,  he 
considered  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  strikingly  in- 
correct. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  what  advantage  would  be  obtained 
by  the  separation  ?  It  was  his  (the  Chan- 
cellor's) duty  to  show,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House,  what  advantages  they  were 
to  expect  from  keeping  those  accounts  to- 
gether. He  ought  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  the  proposal  to  which  he  called  on 
them  to  assent  was  justified  by  common 
sense.  His  own  practice,  in  separating 
other  expenses,  no  more  national  than 
some  of  those  still  mixed  up  in  the  Civil 
List,  proved  that  even  he  himself  considered 
such  a  separation  useful.  As  for  the  ex- 
planation that  such  had  been  the  practice, 
he  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  reprobated  the  customs 
defending  bad  measures  by  precedents. 
What  had  the  nation  gained  by  that  prac- 
tice, of  doing  all  things  according  to  for- 
mer precedents  ?  The  result  was,  that  the 
nation  was  burthened  with  an  enormous 
debt,  and  oppressed  with  exorbitant  tax- 
ation. Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
provision  for  the  personal  expenditure  of 
the  Crown.  On  that  subject  he  (Sir  H. 
Parnell)  believed  that  nothing  could  be  of 
greater  importance  than  that  there  should 
be  no  room  for  misunderstanding  through- 
out the  country  respecting  the  sum  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign.  Would 
any  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that  there  could 
be  any  advantage  in  leaving  the  matter  in 
doubt,,  and  consequently  open  to  misre- 
presentation ?  There  were  many  items 
now  included  in  the  Civil  List  which 
ought  to  be  annually  brought  before  that 
House,  as  other  expenses  were  brought 
before  them,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  the  King's  personal  expenditure.  He 
considered  the  expenses  of  the  Ministers 
at  foreign  courts  to  be  one  important 
item  of  that  kind.  Without  the  sepa- 
ration of  those  national  charges  from  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  Crown,  nothing 
like  a  proper  system  of  public  accounts 
could  be  attained.  All  sums  paid  in  a 
particular  branch  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture ought  to  be  paid  from  a  particular 
fund,  and  kept  in  a  separate  account.  If 
different  sums  were  to  be  paid  for  one 
purpose  out  of  different  funds,  how  could 
accounts  be  kept  with  any  regularity  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  contrasted 
the  mode  of  keeping  the  public  account9 
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in  France  with  that  of  keeping  them  in 
England,  and  contended  that  the  former 
was  much  superior.  There  the  annual 
revenue  was  40,000,000/.  and  yet,  by  the 
system  employed,  there  could  be  neither 
mistake  nor  delusion.  In  England  there 
was  not  before  Parliament  any  account  of 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country; 
nor  had  there  been,  until  a  year  or  two 
ago,  any  such  account  even  laid  before 
the  Treasury  ;  but  he  thought  that  a  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  regularly  laid  before 
the  House.  Mr.  Burke  had  said,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  pro- 
duced 4,000/.  a  year  m  money,  but  they 
were  worth  40,000/.  a  year  in  influence.  If 
those  estates  were  to  be  sold,  as  Mr.  Burke 
recommended,  they  would  greatly  bene6t 
the  public  income.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
objected  to  his  (Sir  H.  Paruell  s)  Motion, 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  aSelect  Committee  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  Civil  List  at  the  beginning 
o^  a  new  reign.  But  he  thought,  that  if 
other  Parliaments  were  willing  to  give  the 
public  money  away,  without  inquiring 
as  to  its  application,  they  (the  present 
Parliament)  ought  not  to  follow  such  an 
example.  Inquiries  respecting  the  Civil 
List  had  been  made  by  Committees  in  the 
years  1803,  1804,  and  1815.  He  should 
conclude  by  stating,  that  if  the  House 
supported  him  in  that  Motion,  he  would 
not  attempt  to  refuse  what  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
Majesty's  dignity  and  comfort.  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  ti\e  King  would  continue 
to  be  what  he  now  was,  and  deserved  to 
be— one  of  the  most  popular  Mouarchs 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  Throne  of  Eng- 
land.— The  House,  by  going  into  the  Com- 
mittee, would  not  impair  his  dignity,  nor 
decrease  his  popularity ;  but  they  would 
give  to  their  constituents  a  pledge  of  their 
sincerity  in  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
the  people.  He  would  entreat  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, before  they  refused  the  Committee 
for  which  he  asked,  to  consider  how 
much  they  owed  to  those  whom  they  re- 
presented in  that  House,  to  the  national 
security,  and  to  the  Monarch.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  then  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment— "  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  order  of  his  Majesty 
connected  with  the  Civil  List,  and  to  re- 
yoxi  thereon/* 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said; 


notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  dowoy  ha 
still  adhered  to  the  opinion  which  he  ori- 
ginally entertained  when  the  subject  of 
the  Civil  List  was  first  submitted  to  the 
House,  and  which  he  then  expressed ; 
namely,  that  the  proper  course  was  for 
Grovernment  to  present  to  the  House  eeti- 
mates  of  the  proposed  expenditure  and 
arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  rather 
than  to  delegate  that  duty,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  it  involved,  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  adhered  to  that  opinion, 
not  merely  because  such  had  been  the 
usual  practice  heretofore,  but  becauiey 
even  in  reference  to  what  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man considered  schemes  of  economy,  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  Select 
Committee  was  not  calculated  to  effect 
any  economical  object,  which  it  was  not 
perfectly  competent  to  the  House,  look- 
ing at  the  statements  and  estimates  laid 
before  it,  to  effect.  The  hon.  Baioneit 
had  not  very  dintinctly  stated  to  the 
House  whether  he  wished  the  Committee, 
which  he  proposed  to  appoint,  to  be 
vested  with  power  to  examme  witnesses 
and  papers  as  to  the  several  items  of  the 
accounts  laid  before  it,  or  whether  he  de- 
sired to  adhere  to  the  practice  previously 
adopted  when  committees  had  been  ap- 
pointed with  reference  to  debts  incurred 
upon  the  Civil  List ;  namely,  that  the  ac- 
counts should  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  examination,  but  without  power 
to  ^0  into  so  extensive  an  investigation, 
or  to  call  for  papers  and  persons.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  very  distinctly 
stated  which  of  these  two  courses  he 
meant  to  suggest. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  was  understood  to  inti- 
mate, that  he  proposed  to  appoint  a  Com* 
mittee  merely  possessed  of  power  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  laid  before  it,  but  not 
to  call  for  witnesses. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* — ^The 
hon.  Gentleman  now  stated  that  it  wai 
not  his  intention  that  the  proposed  c(Hn- 
mittee  should  have  power  to  examine  per- 
sons with  respect  to  the  items  and  accounts 
laid  before  it,  but  merely  that  it  should 
report  its  opinion  on  the  Civil  List.  Then« 
he  asked  the  hon.  Baronet,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter,  but  in  reference  to  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  authorities  which  the  hon. 
Member  must  revere,  because  he  had  long 
acted  with  the  individuals  who  had  eJi- 
prcssed  those  opinions — he  asked  the  hon. 
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Qaronet  what  additional  means  or  facili- 
ties he  could  devise  to  effect  a  public  ser- 
vice, by  such  a  committee  which  he  could 
not  already  avail  himself  of  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  documents  now  upon  the 
table  of  the  House — an  examination  which 
it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  every  Member  of  the  House, 
to  make?  Indeed,  he  recollected  that 
upon  former  occasions  Gentlemen  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  said  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  papers  and 
accounts  connected  with  the  Civil  List 
upon  the  Table,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House,  than  to  refer  those  documents  to 
a  Committee,  before  which  an  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  should  be  denied.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Mr.  Tierney  on  this 
subject,  who,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  woyld 
readily  admit,  was  one  of  the  most  active, 
intelligent,  and  acute  Members  of  the 
House,  in  reference  to  all  matters  of  this 
kind.  Indeed  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cfhequer)  thought  he  had  come  down  pro- 
vided with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Tiemey's 
speech  upon  the  subject,  but  he  found  he 
had  omitted  to  bring  it ;  however,  he  very 
well  remembered  that  Mr.  Tierney  said,  "he 
would  prefer  leaving  the  papers  in  the  hands 
of  Members  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee without  power  to  call  for  persons 
and  documents.*  This  was  not  merely  an 
argument  used  in  the  course  of  debate, 
with  a  view  to  a  particular  purpose.  Mr. 
Tierney  acted  in  consonance  with  those 
sentiments,  and  when  appointed  upon  a 
committee  vested  with  such  powers  as 
were  proposed  to  be  conferred  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  he  refused  to  act,  and  threw 
up  his  seat  in  it.  Such  then  was  the  opi- 
nion entertained,  expressed,  and  acted  on 
by  political  friends  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
on  the  occasion  of  former  discussions  of 
a  nature  similar  to  the  present.  The  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  act  in  conformity  with 
those  opinions  when  he  brought  forward 
his  Amendment,  and  he  now  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Baronet's  candour  to  say,  supposing 
that  instead  of  laying  estimates  of  the 
Civil  List  before  the  House,  as  he  had 
done,  he  had  stood  there  the  mover 
for  a  Committee  such  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed — he  put  it  to  the 
House  whether,  in  such  a  case,  he  should 
not  have  been  told  by  Members  opposite 
that  he  was  acting  in  that  way  with  a  view 
to  delude  the  House  and  the  country,  to 
cover  a  desire  for  an  extravagant  Civil 


List  by  the  sanction  of  a  powerless  com- 
mittee, and  to  prevent  instead  of  promot- 
ing inquiry  ?  No  doubt  he  should  have 
been  met  with  that  argument,  and  with 
those  reproaches,  if  he  had  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  without 
power  to  enter  into  an  effective  examina- 
tion of  the  subject:  instead  of  submitting 
the  details  of  the  Civil  List  to  the  House 
in  such  a  manner  that  Members  could 
have  opportunities  of  suggesting  redqc— 
tions  and  modifications,  as  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeded in  its  respective  stages.  He  said, 
then,  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  nor, 
indeed,  conducive  to  a  proper  examination 
of  the  subject,  to  accede  to  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's motion.  But  let  the  House  see 
what  it  was  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  delegate  to  a  committee,  with- 
out power  to  call  for  and  examine  persons, 
papers,  and  records.  Not  content  with 
empowering  a  con)mittee,thu8  constitutedy 
to  go  into  the  whole  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Civil  List,  the  hon.  Baronet  wished  it 
to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  keeping  the  public  accounts.  At  least 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  seemed  to 
tend  that  way.  And  not  only  would  the 
hon.  Baronet  have  the  committee  inves- 
tigate the  various  branches  of  the  Civil 
List,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping  the 
national  accounts,  but  he  wished  it  also  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  proper 
to  sell  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  place  the  produce  of  the 
sale  to  the  credit  of  the  public  account. 
The  hon.  Baronet  further  wished,  that  the 
Committee  should  examine  into  the  diplo- 
matic expenses.  Was  it  possible  that  a 
committee,  going  into  these  extensive  and 
difficult  inquiries,  yet  without  power  to 
institute  a  sufficient  examination,  should 
ever  effect  any  good  ?  Was  it  conceivable 
that  its  debates  and  discussions  should 
ever  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  ? 
or  that  they  would  not  be  so  prolonged 
and  delayed  as  to  throw  impediments  in 
the  way  of  what  it  must  be  the  desire  of 
the  House  to  expedite,  with  a  view  to  the 
public  convenience  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  ?  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  arguments  for  a  committee 
were  mainly  based  upon  the  statements 
made  in  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 
He  told  the  House  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cover, on  the  perusal  of  the  papers  laid 
before  the  House,  where  the  saving  of 
86;000/.  in  the  present^  as  compared  with 
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the  preceding  Civil  List,  was  to  be  found. 
Having  in  his  hands  the  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  what  transfers  had  been 
now  made  from  the  Civil  List,  as  formerly 
granted  to  his  late  Majesty  to  other  funds, 
the  hon.  Baronet  nevertheless  inquired 
whether  the  fees  proposed  to  be  reduced 
were  not  to  be  deducted  from  the  saving 
of  85,000/.  He  referred  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  page  25  of  "  Accounts  and 
Estimates  of  the  Civil  List,"  where  he 
would  find  the  whole  amount  of  the  in- 
come of  his  late  Majesty  George  4th 
stated  at  1,221,632/.;  and  then  followed 
certain  charges  from  which  the  Civil  List 
would  be  relieved  in  future — a  reduction 
of  items,  by  the  way,  which  were  not 
savings,  but  transferred  to  other  funds. 
In  England,  a  sum  of  108,945/.  was  trans- 
ferred; in  Ireland,  43,698/. ;  and  the  de- 
duction of  charges  from  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  Scotland  was  13,540/.;  making 
a  total  from  which  the  Civil  List  was  re- 
lieved of  166,184/.  But,  as  already  stat- 
ed, these  were  not  savings,  but  sums  trans- 
ferred, and  in  the  account  the  reader  was 
referred  to  three  or  four  preceding  papers 
for  the  details.    It  appeared  that  the  whole 
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afforded  by  the  papers  before  the  Hoase; 
in  addition  to  which,  pension-lists  were  id 
preparation,  and  would  shortly  be  laid  on 
the  Table  in  pursuance  of  a  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  Thus  the 
^ouse  would  have  in  its  own  hands  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  nature  and  amount 
of  pensions  as  fully  as  any  committee^ 
which  committee  would  not  possess  the 
power  of  examining  witnesses.  As  far  as 
the  question  of-  economy  was  concerned^ 
the  hon.  Grentleman  could  gain  '  no  ad- 
vantage by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  for  that  object  might  as  well  be 
promoted  by  a  proposition  for  a  reduc* 
tion  of  pensions  in  the  committee  upon 
the  Bill.  He  might  content  himself  with 
leaving  the  question  of  pensions  with  this 
single  observation,  but  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  enormous  amount  of  the  pen- 
sions at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  he 
would  only  ask  the  hon.  Member  to  refeir 
to  antecedent  periods,  and  observe  how 
small  a  proportion  the  pension  list  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  bore  to  that 
which  formerly  existed.  When  Mr.  Burke 
proposed  to  limit  the  English  pension-list 
sum  enjoyed  by  his  late  Majesty  from  the  \  to  95,000/.,  it  was  with  a  view  to  economy, 
Civil  List,  &c.,  was  1,221,632/. ;  deduct-  |  and  a  great  reduction.  But  the  amount 
ing  from  this  amount  166,184/.  now  trans-  !  of  pensions  upon  the  English  Civil  Lut 
ferred  from  the  Civil  List,  the  balance  was  j  was  now  estimated  at  a  much  lower  sum 
1,055,448/.;  but  the  estimated  amount  of  j  (74,000/.)  Tlie  Irish  pension-list  was 
the  probable  future  charge  was  970,000/.,  i  now  only  50,000/.;  before  the  Union  it 


leaving  a  diminution  of  charge,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  Queen — a  clear  saving  upon 
the  last  Civil  List— of  85,448/.  Letthehon. 
Baronet  go  through  the  various  classes  of 
the  Civil  List  as  now  proposed,  and  he 
would  see  the  items  on  which  the  savins; 
was  effected.  In  a  committee  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  nothing  but  the 
papers  now  upon  the  Table,  without 
power  of  examining  witnesses,  and  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  having  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  statements  cleared  up  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  explana- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances,  no  ad- 
ditional information  could  be  afforded  by 
the  committee  for  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber asked.  The  next  object  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  refer,  as  con- 
stituting a  ground  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  was  an  examination  of  the 
fitness  of  retaining  the  present  amount  of 
pensions  Qharged  upon  the  Civil  List.  But 
how  could  the  hon.  Member  obtain  fuller 
information  or  better  grounds  for  discus- 
sion in  a  committee  than  were  already 


amounted  to  146,000/.  The  Scotch  pen- 
sion-list also  stood  antecedently  at  a  con« 
siderably  larger  amount  than  at  present. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  disposed  to 
conmient  on  the  amount  of  the  pension 
list  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  he 
must  not  call  it  extravagant,  as  compared 
with  the  pension-lists  of  former  periods, 
but  must  at  once  admit  that  great  was 
the  reduction  effected  in  that  branch  of 
expenditure.  But  the  next  reason  why 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  desirous  of  going 
into  a  committee  appeared  to  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  salaries  of 
foreign  ministers.  Why  not  examine  the 
amount  of  those  salaries  at  present,  and 
at  once  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  whe- 
ther they  could  be  more  or  less  reduced  ? 
All  the  details  were  before  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  could  therefore  go  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  case.  What  advantage  would 
the  hon.  Baronet  derive  from  examining 
the  question  of  the  salaries  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors in  a  room  up  stairs,  instead  of  in- 
vestigating the  subject  in  a  room  in  hii 
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own  residence,  and  then  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  House  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  and  said  truly,  that  our  expen* 
diture  on  account  of  foreign  ministers  was 
increased  in  1820.  He  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  fact,  but  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  circumstances  of  the  time — 
the  increased  number  of  Ministers — the 
augmentation  made  in  the  allowances  of 
the  Ambassadors  of  other  States — the  ad- 
ditional expense  imposed  on  our  foreign 
ministers — all  rendered  an  increased  ex- 
penditure in  this  department  necessary. 
But  though  the  present  amount  of  our 
foreign  expenditure  was  greater  than  for- 
merly, efforts  had  been  systematically 
made  to  diminish  it,  and  it  had  been  re- 
duced from  time  to  time.  These  reduc- 
tions were  made  by  his  noble  friend  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign-office, 
and  by  his  predecessor,  Lord  Dudley ;  and 
the  present  estimate  was  less  by  27,000/. 
a-year  than  at  an  antecedent  period. 
When  the  hon.  Baronet  referred  to  the 
expenses  of  our  foreign  embassies  at  a 
former,  as  compared  with  the  present  pe- 
riod, he  ought  to  have  stated  how'  consi- 
derably the  number  of  our  foreign  ministers 
had  been  increased  of  late  years.  Up  to 
1826  we  had  only  seventeen  ministers  at 
foreign  Courts ;  we  had  now  twenty-five, 
and  all  in  stations  so  important  that  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable  that  com- 
munications should  be  kept  up  with  them 
in  this  way.  In  the  new  States  of  South 
America  a  great  augmentation  of  expense 
had  been  necessarily  incurred  by  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  number,  his  noble  friend 
had  been  able  to  bring  this  branch  of 
expenditure  within  the  estimate  of  1816, 
for  the  maintenance  of  seventeen  foreign 
ministers,  the  number  then  employed. 
Thinking,  therefore,  that  a  reference  of 
the  Civil  List  to  the  committee,  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  proposed,  could  give  us 
no  additional  means  of  reducing  our  ex- 
penditure, he  opposed  the  Motion.  He 
also  opposed  it  because  he  thought  it 
proper  for  Government  to  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  forward  the  Civil 
List,  instead  of  shifting  the  burthen  upon 
a  committee.  He  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
observations  upon  his  speech  on  a  former 
evening,  when  he  introduced  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  the  House.  He  denied 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  come  with  respect  to  the  Civil  List 


of  1815.  The  hon.  Gentleman  overturned 
his  own  proposition  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  for  he  said  that  in  1 8 15-1 6  we 
fixed  a  Civil  List  on  the  largest  possible 
scale  ;  but  was  that  Civil  List  framed 
without  the  aid  of  a  committee  previously 
appointed?  By  no  means?  Could  the 
hon.  Baronet  not  object  with  propriety  to  a 
Civil  List  constructed  with  the  assistance 
of  a  committee?  That  was  inconsistent 
with  his  argument  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  at  present.  Yet,  if  the  hon. 
Baronet*s  opinion  as  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  that  Civil  List  were  correct,  we 
stood  a  better  chance  now  of  arriving  at  a 
fair  conclusion  without  a  committee  than 
with  one.  The  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to 
tax  him  with  alluding  to  the  circumstance 
of  there  having  been  no  debt  upon  the  late 
Civil  List,  and  the  hon.  Member  argued, 
that  the  fact  of  no  debt  being  incurred 
was  a  proof  of  extravagance  in  the  Civil 
List.  What  did  the  hon.  Baronet  consider 
the  circumstance  of  incurring  debts  to  be  ? 
Was  it  a  piece  of  extravagance  to  run  into 
or  keep  out  of  debt  ?  If  a  man  kept  within 
the  limits  of  his  income,  was  he  extra- 
vagant, or  was  his  income  of  necessity 
enormous  ?  And  if  he  ran  into  debt,  was 
he  the  contrary  of  extravagant,  and  was 
his  income  necessarily  limited  ?  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  argued  in  this  way,  he  confessed  he 
knew  not  by  what  process  of  reasoning  it 
was  possible  to  answer  him.  The  last 
argument  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  in  reference  to  a  separation  of 
that  part  of  the  Civil  List,  relating  to  the 
personal  expenditure  of  the  Crown,  from 
those  parts  which  belonged  more  peculiarly 
to  other  branches  of  the  Government  of 
the  country ;  and  the  hon.  Baronet  said,  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
stated  no  reason  why  he  should  not  depart 
from  the  usual  practice  in  this  case.  He 
should  think  that  the  practice  that  had 
uniformly  prevailed  in  the  country  in  this 
respect,  was  one  which  it  would .  not  be 
wise  to  depart  from,  even  at  the  present 
time,  when  innovation  was  the  tashion. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman's  rule  appeared 
to  be,  that  all  past  practices  were  uniformly 
and  invariably  bad,  and  that  we  never 
could  be  in  error  if  we  departed  from  them. 
He  could  not  allow  the  soundness  of 
this  doctrine.  If  the  honourable  Baronet 
had  pointed  out  the  regular  course  of 
practice  which  had  been  heretofore  adopted 
on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  and 
called  on  the  House  to  follow  it,  then  he 
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could  understand  the  proceeding :  but  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  acted  in  a  manner 
directly  contrary.  He  had  before  stated, 
in  explicit  terms,  that  balancing  all  the 
arguments  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  question,  it  was  better  in  his  opinion 
to  retain  the  Civil  List  in  its  present  form, 
and  on  its  existing  foundation,  than  to 
proceed  in  the  way  which  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet recommended.  The  hon.  Baronet 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  expense  of 
the  Civil  List,  under  the  existing  system, 
gave  to  the  ill-disposed  throu2:hout  the 
country  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  about 
bis  Majesty  s  enormous  income,  which 
they  would  suppose  amounted  to  upwards 
of  1,000,000/.  a  year, — an  expenditure 
that  was  calculated,  in  the  minds  of  persons 
iffnorant  of  the  fact,  to  create  an  objec- 
tion against  the  royal  authority.  Now 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet in  his  view  of  the  subject  If  indi- 
viduals recurred  to  the  documents  and 
statements  which  had  been  produced  rela- 
tive to  the  Civil  List,  thev  must  see  suffi- 
cient  to  correct  this  mistaken  idea.  And 
he  must  repeat,  that  the  King  did  not  enjoy 
the  whole  of  the  provision  made  by  Parli- 
ament,— it  was  not  all  merged  in  his 
personal  expenditure,  but  a  ver^'  large 
portion  of  it  was  appropriated  to  other  and 
very  distinct  purposes.  Then,  he  con- 
tended, that  if  they  confined  the  Civil  List 
to  what  was  necessary  for  piivate  and 
personal  purposes — if  they  were  to  pare  it 
down  to  500,000/.,  they  would  just  create 
the  very  sort  of  feeling  as  to  the  amount 
of  income,  which  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
anxious  to  prevent.  What,  he  asked, 
would  be  the  impression  on  the  public 
mind — what  would  be  the  feeling  of  those 
individuals  who  objected  to  the  grant  of 
1,000,000/..  partly  for  private,  and  partly 
for  public  purposes — if  they  were  told  that 
500,000/.  a-year  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  former  object  alone  ?  He  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  would  have  the  effect, 
the  decided  effect  of  bringing  the  Monarch 
into  oboloquy.  What  would  the  people 
say  when  they  were  told  that  the  Monarch 
had  500,000/.  a-year  for  his  own  private  and 
personal  gratification  ?  What  would  they 
think  when  they  heard  that  no  public 
service  was  mixed  up  with  tliis  grant — but 
that  it  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  private 
and  personal  gratification  of  his  Majesty  ? 
He  would  maintain  that  such  a  course  was 
more  likely  to  injure  the  monarchy,  and 
was  more  calculated  to  bring  it  into  obloquy 


and  distrust  than  the  existing  lyiteni.  But 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  another  reason  for 
wishing  to  exclude  the  Ambassadors  from 
the  Civil  List.  He  wished  that  the  House 
should  have  annually  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  whether  or  not  a  Minister  should 
be  sent  to  this  Court  and  to  that  country. 
If  such  were  to  be  the  result  of  the  hon. 
Baronet's  proposition,  he  hesitated  not  to 
say,  that  he  looked  on  it,  not  as  likely  to  be 
advantageous,  but  greatly  injurious,  to  the 
real  power  and  political  greatness  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  for  that  House  to 
say  whether  political  relations  should  be 
kept  up  with  one  Power  or  another.  The 
Constitution  had  wisely  placed  that  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  with  any 
fuither  observations ;  but  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  no  other  system  was  so  proper 
as  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mi- 
nisters, he  should  meet  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  by  a  decided  negative. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  Ministers  having 
laid  before  the  House,  as  was  customary 
on  former  occasions,  an  Estimate  of  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  necessary  for  the 
Civil  List,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
documents  connected  with  the  subject 
should  not  be  submitted  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. That  certainly  was  the  most  com- 
modious way  in  which  the  House  could 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
the  question.  He  was  not  aware  of  tlie 
use  or  benefit  of  that  sort  of  mystery  which 
was  attempted  to  l)e  thrown  over  this  im- 
|)ortant  subject.  How,  he  asked,  could  it 
be  advantageous  to  the  Crown,  or  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country  ?  In  his  opinion,  this 
subject  ought  to  be  clearly  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  the  intelligence  of  that  House 
— as,  indeed,  every  thing  connected  with 
the  finance  of  the  country  ought  to  be.  It 
was  the  more  necessary  that  this  subject 
should  undergo  investigation  in  a  com- 
mittee, because,  according  to  the  showing 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  thers 
was  a  new  classification  of  the  Civil  List, 
with  reference  to  certain  points.  They 
were  told  that  some  parts  of  the  Civil  List 
were  to  be  taken  away,  and  that  certain 
new  arrangements  were  to  be  made.  K 
that  were  so,  where  could  those  alterations 
be  so  well  considered  as  in  a  committee? 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  subject  more 
fit  to  be  investigated  and  determined  by 
Gentlemen  above  stairs.  The  point  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last  noticed  had 
reference  to  foreign  Ministers.     He  knew 
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that  that  subject  had  been  formerly  debated, 
and  he  confessed,  that  he  had  not,  as  yet, 
formed  a  decided  opinion,  whether  the 
expense  of  forei^  ministers  should  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  on  the  Civil  List,  or 
whether  it  should  be  differently  prorided 
for.  He  was  anxious  that  the  inconve- 
nience which  resulted  from  the  running  in 
debt  of  the  Crown,  with  reference  to  this 
and  other  charges,  should  be  completely 
avoided.  In  touching  on  this  point,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  no  one 
h^d  argued,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  that  House  should  assume  the  right 
of  declaring  with  what  Power  this  country 
should,  of  should  not,  keep  up  political 
relations  by  means  of  Ambassadors.  He 
would  ask  whether  the  explanation  given 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Civil  List  by  Mi- 
nisters was  so  perfectly  clear  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it  ?  He  did 
not  think  that  it  was,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  that  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
might  be  derived  from  an  inquiry  in  a 
committee.  When  the  proposition  for  a 
committee  was  opposed,  he  called  on  hon. 
Members  to  point  out  the  inconvenience 
of  it ;  and  if  they  could  not  do  that,  he 
contended  that  they  were  not  justified  in 
opposing  it. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cnequer*s  arguments,  had  confirmed  him  in 
the  opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  he,  therefore, 
should  vote  for  the  right  hon.  6aronet*s 
Motion. 

Mr.  Calcraft  was  not  aware,  that  any 
committee,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  provision  was  about  to  be  made  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  had 
ever  been  appointed  to  act  as  assessors. 
The  committee  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  particularly  alluded  was  appointed  by 
that  House  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  country,  by  endeavouring  to  effect 
some  relief  of  its  burtheus.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  appointment 
of  that  committee  took  place.  But  how 
did  they  stand  with  respect  to  the  Civil 
List  ?  The  amount  of  that  List  was  settled 
in  1815,  and,  from  18?0,  when  his  late 
Majesty  succeeded  to  the  Throne,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  that  Civil  List  had 
been  found  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  No 
debt  had  been  incurred — no  additional 
charge  had  taken  place,— and  yet,  when 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  proposed,  not  an 
increase  to  the  Civil  List  as  it  now  stood, 
but  an  absolute  reduction,  as  his  right 
bon.  friend  had  shown,  of  85,000/.,  and  in 


addition  to  that,  by  certain  transferSi  a 
farther  diminution  of  50,000/.  making^  a, 
total  of  135,000/.,  they  were  called  on  to 
submit  the  whole  question  to  a  committee. 
In  making  this  statement,  he  of  course  did 
not  touch  upon  the  cessation  of  the  al- 
lowance to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  because 
he  could  not  consider  it  as  arising  out  of 
any  economical  arrangement.  He  stood 
there  to  speak  his  opinion  freely,  and  he 
was  astonished  that  any  man,  conversant 
with  figures,  could  state  the  case  otherwise 
than  he  had  doue.  The  allowance  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  a  saving,  but  it 
certainly  did  not  arise  out  of  any  econo- 
mical arrangement.  They  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  deal  with  a  Civil  List, 
which,  during  an  experience  of  sixteen 
years,  had  not  run  in  debt ;  on  that  List 
his  right  hon.  friend  projposed  to  make 
a  very  considerable  reduction;  Vet  the 
hon.  Baronet,  notwithstanding  this,  said, 
"  We  ought  to  submit  the  subject  to  a 
committee.**  He  did  not  wish  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  those  points  which  tiad 
reference  to  the  personal  splendor  of  the 
Crown,  but  he  wanted  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  other  items  and  articles 
which  were  included  in  the  Civil  List. 
Now,  whether,  it  would,  or  would  not,  be 
better  to  divide  those  items  from  the  others, 
and  to  leave  them  to  be  annually  voted  by 
Parliament — whether  it  would,  or  would 
not  be  better,  for  Parliament  to  confine 
itself  to  voting  that  which  was  necessary 
to  the  splendor  of  the  Crown  for  life — 
this,  he  confessed,  was  a  point  on  which  he 
had  not  entirely  made  up  his  mind,  as  his 
right  hon.  colleague  had  done.  He  stated 
what  he  thought  and  felt,  as  it  was  his 
duty  to  do;  and  if  he  spoke  more  explicitly 
than  others,  such  conduct  he  was  sure 
would  not  be  met  with  disapprobation. 
The  hon.  Baronet  admitted  that  the  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done  was,  to  grant  the 
Crown  so  little  as  to  render  it  liable  to  be 
involved  in  debt,  and  thus  to  compel  it  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  further  provision  ; 
and  yet  the  hon.  Baronet  was  not  content 
to  take  the  Civil  List,  which  had  answered 
during  a  trial  of  sixteen  years,  on  which 
a  considerable  saving  was  proposed,  but 
he  called  also  for  a  committee.  He  saw 
no  necessity  for  such  a  committee,  and 
he  should  vote  against  it.  He  did  not 
think,  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown  being  provided  for,  that  a  reduction 
in  the  other  items  ought  to  be  made  by 
a  committee  up-stairs  in  preference  to  its 
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being  the  act  of  the  House  itself.  Reduc- 
tions might  be  made  in  the  course  of  ex- 
aminations in  that  House,  and  it  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  this  measure  must  go 
through  a  great  number  of  stages  before  it 
was  perfected. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Tiemey's  having  refused,  on  one 
occasion,  to  serve  on  a  committee,  because 
it  was  not  empowered  to  examine  persons, 
papers,  and  records,  it  did  not,  in  his  mind, 
bear  strongly  against  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  friend.  He  did  not  mean  to  urge  it 
personally  against  his  right  hon.  friend, 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  in  1815  he 
supported  the  proposition  which  was  then 
made,  and  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  alluded ;  but  he  wished  to 
observe,  that  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign,  in  1820,  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  one  of  157  who  voted  for  the  extensive 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  refer  the  Civil  List  Estimates 
to  a  committee,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
perly examined,  though  he  opposed  such 
a  course  now.  It  was  his  wish  and  the 
wish  of  his  honourable  friends  near  him  to 
have  a  committee,  because  they  were  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  compare  the 
items  of  the  present  scale  with  those  which 
had  formerly  been  submitted  to  Parliament. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  them, 
that  the  proposed  reduction  was  to  be 
found  in  page  25  of  the  papers.  He  knew 
that ;  but  the  House  could  only  see  it 
there  in  the  lump,  and  not  in  particulars, 
as  he  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
it.  If  they  agreed  to  the  reduction  with- 
out entering  into  particulars,  they  were 
likely  to  fall  into  considerable  error.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  them,  without  a 
more  detailed  examination  than  could  be 
had  in  the  House,  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
decision.  It  was  said,  that  they  could 
come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion  unless 
the  committee  had  leave  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records.  Such  a  permission 
would,  he  knew,  be  a  very  great  increase 
of  power;  but  could  no  information  be 
afforded,  if  that  power  were  refused  ?  He 
admitted,  that  a  great  degree  of  delicacy 
ought  to  be  observed  with  respect  to 
certain  heads  of  the  Civil  List.  For  his 
own  part,  he  felt  no  desire  to  examine 
closely  into  them  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
wished  not  to  have  such  a  power.  But 
with  respect  to  many  other  heads,  to  which 
no  such  feeling  of  delicacy  attached,  he 


conceived  that  much  valuable  information 
might  be  elicited,  and  therefore  he  would 
support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
There  were  many  points,  in  the  other 
items,  that  required  explanation ;  and  cer< 
tainly  it  was  proper  that  the  House  should 
have  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  clear 
understand iag  of  the  whole  matter.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  those  items  should 
undergo  a  thorough  examination,  which 
would  render  the  subject  more  clear  and 
tangible  than  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  or  the  papers  that  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table ;  for  aflter  attending  to 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  friends,  he  could  not  see 
in  what  way  the  diipinution  of  expensCi 
to  the  amount  of  85,000/.  was  made. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  papers  whieh 
had  been  laid  before  them  that  explained 
that  point ;  and  he  conceived  that  it  would 
be  highly  improper  for  that  House  to  vote 
970,000/.  a-year  for  the  whole  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's reign  without  due  inquiry.  To  call 
on  them  to  vote  such  sum  without  enter- 
ing into  the^  details,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  in  what  manner  that  money  was 
to  be  applied,  appeared  to  him  so  monstrous 
a  demand,  that  he  was  astonished  how  the 
Government  could  make  it ;  and  till  he 
had  heard  it  he  did  not  conceive  it  p)ossibIe 
that  any  Government  should  have  pro- 
posed to  draw  so  largely  on  the  faith  of  the 
Parliament.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  place  quite  so  much  confidence.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  by  coming 
down  and  moving  for  a  committee  of  this 
kind.  Members  interfered  with  the  'con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  He  never  wished  to  do  that.  But 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  not 
right  for  Ministers  merely  to  make  a  state- 
ment— and  that  not  a  clear  one — and  then, 
at  once,  without  further  consideration,  to 
make  such  a  proposition  as  this  to  the 
House.  '  He  thought  that  the  country 
would  have  a  very  great  and  just  right  to 
complain,  after  the  pledges  on  the  subject 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  which  many 
Members  of  that  House  had  given  to  their 
constituents,  if  they  voted  the  Civil  List 
without  proper  examination  and  inquiry. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon. 
friend  could  not  possibly  intend  to  go  into 
a  general  and  minute  detail  of  the  house- 
hold items.  Certainly  not ;  he  believed  his 
hon.  friend  meant  no  such  thing.  But  his 
hon.  friend  felt,  as  he  did,  that  there  wen 
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many  items  which  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  Civil  List.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee was,  that  it  might  give  rise  to  mis- 
representation. He  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect ; 
and  he  was  anxious,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  be  strictly  informed  on  the 
subject  that  a  separation  of  certain  items 
from  the  Civil  List  should  be  effected. 

Mr.  C  W.  Wynn  said,  it  had  been  con- 
tended, that,  on  former  occasions,  no  such 
committee  as  that  now  called  for  was  ap- 
pointed. Now,  allowing  that  argument 
to  take  its  full  course,  he  should  only  say,' 
in  answer  to  it,  that  it  was  no  reason,  be- 
cause preceding  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
neglected  their  duty,  that  the  present  Par- 
liament should  therefore  neglect  its  duty. 
But  they  were  told  that  no  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  accession  of  George  3rd. 
Why,  he  asked,  was  that?  Because  one 
gross  sum  was  voted  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  Civil  List,  and  no  statement  was  laid 
before  Parliament.  The  Parliament,  at 
that  time,  was  perfectly  ignorant  as  to 
what  part  of  the  grant  was  applied  to  the 
personal  splendor  of  the  Monarch  ;  what 
part  to  the  salary  of  foreign  ministers,  or 
what  part  to  defray  the  expense  of  public 
functionaries  at  home.  At  that  period  it 
was  not  the  custom  for  Parliament  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject.  The  first  instance 
of  inquiry  was  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Burke,  when  he  divided  the  Civil  List  into 
different  classes.  A  new  principle  was 
then  established;  and  from  that  period, 
and  from  that  period  only,  were  they  to 
date  the  examination  of  the  Civil  List. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  reign,  a 
proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  Civil  List  was 
negatived.  When,  however,  his  Majesty 
Geo.  3rd  died,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
the  establishment  at  Windsor  on  a  new 
footing.  With  that  view  a  committee  up- 
stairs was  appointed.  He  (Mr.  Wynn) 
served  on  that  committee,  with  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire.  That 
committee  had  not  power  to  send  for 
papers,  persons,  and  records;  but  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  a  member  of  it ;  and  it 
was  but  doing  justice  to  his  noble  friend 
to  say,  that  he  gave  every  information  in 
his  power.  He  allowed  every  member  of 
that  committee  to  come  down  to  the  House, 
and  to  use  the  information  which  he  had 
received  in  the  committee  as  a  ground  for 
requiring  more  if  it  were  necessary.    That 
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committee  examined  most  minutely  into 
the  Windsor  establishment,  and  it  made 
a  report  on  which  the  House  acted.  The 
estimate  for  Windsor  was,  on  several 
points,  curtailed  by  that  committee.  The 
number  of  Equerries  was  reduced,  as  bein 
unnecessarily  large.  A  Motion  was  after- 
wards made  by  a  gallant  Officer  to  restore 
the  number,  but  the  House  adhered  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  He 
believed  that  feelings  of  delicacy  made  it 
unpleasant  to  some  Gentlemen  at  that 
time  to  go  into  such  an  inquiry ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  no  such  circumstanoes  existed 
at  present. 

Mr.  Merries  who  rose  amidst  loud  cries 
of  "  Question,"  said,  he  could  assure  Gren- 
tlemen  that  be  did. not  mean  to  detain 
them  long.  His  right  hon.  friend  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  placed 
on  so  clear  a, ground,  the  reasons  which 
ought  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the 
course  which  he  recommended  on  this 
occasion — he  had  so  fully  supported  his 
proposition  by  undeniable  precedents  and 
conclusive  arguments — that  .it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  at  any  length 
on  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  been 
so  ably  stated  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  a  very  stiort 
way  of  enforcing  his  proposition.  He  had 
laid  down  a  principle  perfectly  new,  and 
to  him  it  appeared  no  less  strange  than  it 
was  novel.  The  hon.  Baronet  contended, 
not  that  all  precedents  ought  to  be  blindly 
followed,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  blindly 
avoided.  The  hon.  Baronet  said — "  Be- 
cause these  precedents  are  established, 
let  us  shun  them — let  us  adopt  some  other 
system,  of  which  parliamentary  history 
affords  no  example."  Now,  if  the  hoh. 
Baronet  carried  that  doctrine  further,  if  he 
introduced  it  when  great  constitutional 
principles  were  debated,  it  must  inevitably 
lead  to  revolution.  He,  however,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  bound  to  look  to 
precedents;  if  they  did  not,  they  were 
likely  to  plunge  into  the  deepest  confusion. 
They  ought  now  to  pursue  the  same  course 
which  had  heretofore  been  adopted  on  all 
occasions  when  the  question  of  6xing  the 
Civil  List  came  under  the  cognizance  of 
Parliament.  There  was  a  new  accession 
to  the  Throne,  and  the  acknowledged 
course  was,  to  make  a  proper  provision 
for  the  Kins:  without  the  intervention  of 
a  committee.  Since  the  time  of  William 
3rd,  the  necesstary  sum  was  invariably 
voted  without  any  previous  inquiry  by  a 
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committee.  What  was  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  this  delicate  inquiry  f  Unless 
a  case  were  made  out,  proving  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  subjtct,  there  was 
no  ground  for  requiring  this  detailed 
examination.  No  man,  who  applied  his 
mind  to  the  accounts  laid  on  the  Table, 
could  fail  to  make  himself  master  of  them 
much  better  than  he  was  likely  to  do  by 
the  labours  of  a  committee.  The  difference 
between  the  Civil  List  now  proposed,  and 
that  which  formerly  existed,  was  as  clear 
as  figures  could  make  it ;  and  he  should 
be  sorry  if  a  Committee  of  that  House 
were  appoiuted  to  investigate  and  examine 
accounts  which  were  perfectly  plain. 
There  was,  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  a 
saving  of  135,000/.  a-year,  and  no  examin- 
ation by  a  committee  would  render  that  fact 
more  clear  or  more  manifest.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  accounts  were  kept  in  another 
country.  He  would  not  say  that  some 
impro^cemcnt  might  not  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  but  he 
roust  say,  that  Statesmen  of  the  country 
alluded  to  had  complained  that  the  ac- 
counts were  not  kept  as  clear  there  as  they 
were  here.  In  one  thing  the  hon.  Member 
would  see  that  there  was  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  economy,  as  respected 
this  country.  In  that  country,  a  revenue 
of  37,000,000/.  was  collected  at  an  expense 
of  5,200,000/.,  while  in  this  a  revenue  of 
59,000,000/.  was  collected  at  an  expense 
of  only  3,700,000/.  Reverting  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  must  say 
that  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  had 
failed  to  assign  any  good  ground  why  the 
precedents  of  former  reigns  should  be 
departed  from.  If  the  Crown  applied  for 
aid,  it  would  be  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  ;  but  in  the 
case  before  the  House,  he  thought  that 
sufficient  information  had  been  given  on 
all  the  items  to  enable  it  to  proceed  without 
inquiry,  and  on  these  grounds  he  would 
oppose  the  Motion  for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Althorp)  had  stated,  that  most  of 
the  Members  had  given  pledges  to  their 
constituents  to  vote  for  economy.  He 
had  given  no  pledge,  but  he  felt  himself 
bound  as  much  as  those  who  had,  to  do 
his  duty  by  his  constituents  and  the  coun- 
try. He  owned  he  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had  said 
that  there  was  a  saving  of  135,000/.,  but 


when  they  added  the  50,0001,  for  Oe 
Queen,  without  subtracting  the  38y000L 
which  ought  to  be  deducted  as  the  allows 
ance  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  thiat 
was  not  fairly  stated.  Between  the  38,000^ 
which  was  allowed  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  50,000/.  allowed  for  the  Queen, 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  12,0001., 
which,  added  to  85,000/.,  was  the  whole 
amount  of  the  saving,  and  this  was  much 
less  than  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  won  la  not 
only  support  the  Amendment  for  the  Cem^ 
mittee,  but  if  the  hon.  Bart,  had  moved  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  reeorde^  be 
would  also  support  him,  except  on  the  trtt 
three  items  of  the  Civil  List.  Thete  he 
would  except  out  of  delicacy  to  the  Sove* 
reign,  but  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
penditure he  would  support  the  ftiUeit 
mquiry.  He  entirely  concurred  in  what 
was  said,  that  other  accounts  not  properly 
belonging  to  it  should  not  be  beeped  on 
the  Civil  List. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  origi&il 
Motion  :  For  it  204 ;  Against  it  233 ; 
Majority  29.  The  announcement  of  the 
numbers  was  received  with  loud  cheers  by 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 

The  Amendment  on  Sir  H.  Parnell'l 
Motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to.* 

Mr.  Hobhotite  asked  the  right  hoo. 
Secretary  of  State,  whether,  after  sndi 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Hoaiei 
it  was  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  retain 
their  places,  and  continue  to  carry  on  thi 
business  of  Government. 

No  answer  was  given. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  he  would  take 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  questioa 
to  an  issue  [cries  of  "  Move^  moveJ'*] 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  question 
put  by  his  hon.  ft'iend  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  very  natural;  but  he 
thought  at  present  it  was  premature. 
He  would  take  this  opportunity  of  sog* 
gesting  to  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  n. 
Pamell)  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
postpone  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 

*  While  the  Members  who  went  out  for  the 
Amendment  remained  in  the  lobby,  Mr. 
Brougham  addressed  them,  and  reqaSalid 
them  not  to  go  away  after  the  division ;  fbr 
that  if  they  were  defeated  on  that  Amendmeetp 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dorsetshire  to  move  another  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  sill  tbe 
items  of  the  Civil  List  after  the  flrst  three. 
i  This  Dotiee  was  received  with  cheeti. 
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mittee  till  to-morrow  [cries  of  "  Now, 
now,"    were   loudly    repeated  f^o^   the 
Opposition    side;]    and    Mr.    Brougham 
withdrew  his  suggestion. 
■    The  Committee  appointed. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  Lists  of  the 
Majority,  Minority,  and  Absentees. 


MAJORITY. 


Acland,  SirT.D. 
Adeane,  H.  J. 
Acheson,  Lord 
Althorp,  Viscount 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Arcedeckne,  A. 
Astley,  Sir  J,  D. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baillie,  J.  E, 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Bankts,  H. 
Baring,  F. 
Baring,  Wm.  B. 
Baring,  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  F.  Jun, 
Bateson,  Sir  K. 
Benett,  John 


Dickinson,  W. 
Douglas.  W.  R.  K. 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Duncorobe,  W, 
Dundas,  C' 
Dundas,  T. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  G.  J.  W.  A. 
Encombe,  Lord 
Estcourt,T.  O.B.jun. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  W. 
Fardell,  I. 
Farrand,  R, 
Ferguson,  R.  C. 


BenUnck,  Lord  W.  G.    Fitzgerald,  Lord  W 


Berfial,  E. 
Bethel,  R. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Blaney,  C.  D. 
Blandford,  Marquis 
Blount  E. 
B6u¥erie,  S.  P.  P. 
Brabazon,  Lord 

BradsbaWi  J. 
Briscoe,  J. 
Brougham,  J. 
Brougham,  H. 
Browne,  W. 
Browne,  J. 
Brownlow,  Charles 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bunbury,  Sir  H.  £. 
Burke,  Sir  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burrell,  W. 
Byng,  G. 
Calthorpe,  F.  G. 
Calvert,  N. 

Campbell,  Hon.  G.  P. 
Cirter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  Wm. 
Chapman,  AI.  L. 
Chotmeley,  M.  J. 
Churchill,  Lord  C.  S. 
Clinton,C.  J.  F. 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dawson,  A. 
Davies,  T.  H.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denman,  T. 
Dick,  Q: 


Fitzgibbon,  R.  H. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Foley,  T.  II. 
»Folkes,SirW.J.H.B. 
Fordwich,  Lord 
Fortescue,  G.  M. 
Frankland,  Robert 
Fyler,  T.  B. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.  G. 
Graham,  Sir  S. 
Grant,  C. 
Grant,  Robert 
Grattan,  James 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Guise,  Sir  W.,  Bart. 
Gurney,  B,  H. 
Harris,  G. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Howard,  W. 
Howard,  P.  H, 
Howard,  H. 
Howard,  R, 
Howick,  V^isoount 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Ingilby.Sir  W.A. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jerningham,  H,  V.  S. 
Johnston,  J. 
Keck,  G.  A.  L. 


Kenyon,  L. 

Kennedy,  T.  F. 

Kerrison,  Sir  £. 

Kilieen,  Lord 

King,  General 

Knatchbull,  Sir  £. 

Knight,  Robert 

Labouchere,  Henry 

Lamb,  G. 

Lambert,  J.  S. 

Langston,  J.  H. 

Lawley,  Fras. 

Leader,  N.  P. 

Lee,  Lee,  J. 

Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Lefroy,  A. 

Lefroy,  T. 

Legh,  T. 

Lennox,  Lord  J.  G. 

Lester,  B.  L. 

Littleton,  Edward  J. 

Lumley  J.  S. 

Macauley,  T.  B. 

Macdonald,  Sir  J, 

Mackintosh,  Sir  J. 

Malcolm,  N.  jun. 

Mandeville,  Viscount 

Marjoribanks,  S. 

Marshall;  W. 

Martin,  John 

Maxwell,  H. 
Mills,  R.  W. 
M'Namara,  W.  N. 

Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morrison,  J. 
Newark,  Lord 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connor,  O. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  ^W. 

Osborne,  Lord  F. 
Palmer,  C.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pelham,  C.  A.  W. 
Penrhyn,  E. 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 
Portman,  F.  B. 
Price,  R. 
Price,  Sir  Robert 
Pryse,  P. 
liarosbottom, 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rochford,  G. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  Sir  G. 


Robinson,  G.  R« 

Russell.  Lord 

Rumbold,C.  £. 

Huthven,  E.  S. 

Ryder,  G.  D. 

Sadler,  M.  T. 

Sanford,  £.  A. 

Sandon,  Viscount 

SchonsWar,  G. 

Sebright,  Sir  J.  S. 

Sefton,  Earl  of 

Seymour,  Lord 

Sibthorp,  C.  D.  L.  W. 

Smith,  J.  A. 

Smith,  J. 

Smith,  R.  V. 

Stormont,  Viscount 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 

Stuart,  William 

Stevens,  S.  L. 

Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 

Strutt,.E. 

Staunton,  Sir.  G.  T. 

Stanley,  Lord 

Stanley,  E.G.S. 

Stuart,  Lord  P.  J.  U. 

Sumner,  G.H. 

Sykes,  D. 

Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Tomes,  J. 

Townsend,LordC.V.P. 
Tudor,  G. 
Tufton,  H. 
Tullamore,  \^scount 
Tyrell,  J.  T. 
Tyrell,C. 
Valentia,  Viscount 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Waithman,  Aid. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warburton,  H. 
Warrender,  Sir  G. 
Watson,  &t.  Hon.  P. 
Webb,  Col. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  P.  T.  L. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Weyland,  J, 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 

Wilk8,J. 

Wilbraham,  G. 
Willoughby,  H. 
Wood, 
Wood,  C. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wrighlson,  W.  B. 
Wynn,SirW.W. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Wyse,  T.jun. 


IflKOaiTY. 

A'Court,  E.  U.  Atkins,  J. 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Alexander,  J,  Da  Pre 
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Alexander,  J. 
Antrobus,  G.  C. 
ArbuthDot,  Hon,  11. 
Arbuthnot,  C. 
Ashley,  Lord  • 

Astell,  W. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
fiaillie,  J. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Balford,  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barne,  F. 
Bastard,  J. 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 
Bell,  M. 
Beresford,  M . 
Beresford,  Sir  J.  P. 
Bernard,  Viscount 
Blair,  W. 
Bonham,  F.  R. 
Boyle,  J. 
Bruce,  M. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Brydges,  Sir  J.  W.  H. 
Burrard,  G. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calvert,  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  A. 
Carnegie,  Sir  J. 
Carrington,  Sir  C.  £. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Cecil,  Lord  T. 
Chichester,  Sir  A. 
Cholniondeley,  Lord 

H.H. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  R.  H. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Cockburn,  Sir  G. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
Cole,  A.  H. 
Cooie,  E. 
Coote,  Sir  C. 
Cornewall,  F.  H. 
Corry,  Viscount 
Corry,  11.  L. 
Cotterell,  Sir  J.  G. 
Courtenay,  T.  P. 
Cradock,  S. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Curzon,  R, 
Cust,  P.F. 
Cust,  E. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  A.  J. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dawson,  G.  R. 
Davis,  R.  H. 
Doherty,  J. 
Douglas,  lion.  C. 
Dowdeswell,  J.  E. 
Drumroond,  H.  H. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Dundas,  R.  A. 
Dundas,  W. 
East,  Sir  E.  H. 


Eastnor,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  M.  G. 
Egerton,  W. 
Egerton,  W.T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Fane,  Sir  H. 
Fergusson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
Fleming,  J. 
Forbes,  Sir  C. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T.  F. 
Gordon^  J.  A. 
Gordon,  W. 
Gore,W.  O. 
Goulburn,  Rt.Hon.H. 
Gower,  Lord  F.  L. 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W. 
Graham,  Marquis 
Grant,  F.W. 
Grant,  Sir  A. 
Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Gunning,  Sir  R.  H. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hart,  G.  V. 
Hastings,  Sir  C.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Herries,  J.  C. 
Hill,  SirR. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  J.  T. 
Hope,  Sir  A. 
Holds  worth,  A.  H. 
Houldsworthy  T. 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Irving,  J. 

Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  J. 
Kemmis,  T.  A. 
Kilderbee,  S.  H. 
King,  R. 
Knox,  T. 
Knox,  J.  H. 
J-<e6,  «i .  Ljt 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Lindsay,  J. 
Loch,  J. 

Lowther,  Viscount 
Lushington,  J.  L. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  J,  W. 
Mackillop,  J. 
Mackinnon,  C. 
Maitland,  Viscount 
Maitland,  A. 
Marryat,  J. 
Martin,  Sir  T.  B. 
M'Clintock,  J. 
Milbank,  M. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Monteith,  H. 
Morison,  J. 
Munday,  F. 
Murray,  Sir  G. 
Nicholl,  Sir  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  G. 


O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Hara,  J. 
Palk,  Sir  L.  V. 
Pearse,  J. 
Perceval,  S. 
Pechell,  Sir  S.  J.  B. 
Petit,  L  H. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,W.  Y. 
Philpotts,  J. 
Phipps,  E. 
Planta,  J. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Powell,  W.  E. 


Sidney,  Sir  P.  d 
Smith,  Sir  C.  £. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  A. 

Somenet,LordG.C.IL 
Somer8etJ/>rd  R.EJI. 
Sotheron,  F. 
Spottiswoode,  A. 
Stuart,  H.V. 
Stanley,  W.  S. 
Strathaven,  Lord 
Stuart,  J. 
Sugden,  Sir  £.  B. 
Taylor,  G.  W. 


Powiett,  Lord  W.J.F.    Thompson,  Aid. 
Prendergast,  M.  P.        Thynne^^ord W.  Capt. 


Pringle,  Sir  W. 
Pringle,  Alex. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Raine,  J. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rogers,  E. 
Rose,  Sir  G.  H. 
Russell,  C. 
Scarlett,  Sir  J. 
Scott,  Sir  S. 
Scott,  H.  F. 
Seymour,  H.  B.  S. 
Severn",  J.  C. 
Shelley,  Sir  J. 
Shelley,  J.  V. 


Tomiine,  W.  E. 
Townsbend,  J.  R. 
Trench,  F.  W. 
Trevor,  G.  R. 
Trevor,  A. 
Ure,M. 

Valletort,  Viscount 
Vernon,  G-  G.  V. 
Villiers,  Lord 
Vivian, SirR.  H« 
Walpole,  J. 
West,  F.  R. 
Williams,  O. 
Winchester,  H. 
Wortley,  Hoo.  J.  S. 
Wood,  T. 
Wortley,  Hon.  C. 


Shirley,  E.  J. 

For  the  Question  204. 

TeUera      5  ^^^^  Althorp. 
leuers. .  j  gj^  ^^^^  PameU,  bt 

Against  the  Question  233. 

Tellers     S^-^-  Dawson. 
' '  (  Joseph  Planta. 

Majority  for  the  Question  29. 

The  following  Gentlemen  desired  to  have 
it  known  that  they  were  on  the  spot,  but  bj 
some  accident  or  other  were  excluded  from 
voting  for  Sir  H.  Parnell's  Motion : — 
Anson,  Hon.  Geo.  Gregson,  John 


Brown,  Dominick 
Chichester,  Arthur 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Forbes,  John 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 


Kemp,  T.  R. 
Mahon,  O'Gorman 
O'Grady,  Col. 
Russell, 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 


Of  this  very  important  division  on  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned  his  office, 
the  following  additional  particulars  may  be 
found  not  uninteresting: 

Members  Absent. 


Abercromby,  G.  R. 
Anson,  Hon.  G. 
Apsley,Lord 
Archdall,  M. 
Bankes,  W.  J. 
Baring,  A. 
Baynton,  S.  A. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 


Belfast,  Earl  of 
Belgrave,  Viscount 
Beresford,  Lord  G.  T. 
Bernard,  T. 
Blaekett,  C. 
Borradaile,  R. 
Bourne,  W.  S. 
Bouverie^  D.  P. 
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Boyle,  Lord 
Bradshaw^  R.  H^ 
Brogden,  J. 
Browne,  D. 
Bruen,  H. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,J.  W. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Burdelt,Sir  F. 
Burton,  H. 
Buxton,  J.  J. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  G.  S. 
Campbell,  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Capel,  J. 

Cavendish,  H.  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cawthorne,J.  F, 
Chandos,  Marquis  of 
Chaplin,  C. 
Chaplin,  T, 
Chichester,  A. 
Clements,  J.  M. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Olive,  H. 
Cocks,  J. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Constable,  Sir  T.A.C. 

Cooke,  Sir  H.  F. 

Cooper,  £.  S. 

Craaock,  J.  H. 

Cripps,  J. 

Dottin,  A.  R. 

Douro,  Marquis  of 

Drake,  T.  T. 

Drake,  W.  T. 

Duff,  A. 

Dugdale,  W.  S. 

Duncannon,  Lord 

Dundas,  Sir  R.  L. 

Dundas,  J.  C. 

Dundas,  H. 

Durham,  Sir  P. 

Ellis,  A.  F. 

Estcourt,T.  H.  S.  B. 

Ewing,  J. 

Fane,  H.  S. 

Fane,  J.  T. 

Fane,  J. 

Fergusson,  Sir  R.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  W.  F.  V. 

Fitzgerald,  J. 

Foley,  J.  H.  H. 

Forbes,  J. 

Forbes,  Viscount 

Forester,  G.  C.  W. 

French,  A. 

Freshfield,  J.  W. 

Garlics,  Viscount, 

Oascoyne,  J. 

Gilbert,  D. 

Gordon,  Sir  J.  \V. 

Gordon,  J. 

Greene,  T. 

Gregson,  J. 

Grcville,  Sir  C.  J. 

GrimitODi  Viscount 


Grosvenor,  R. 
Gurney,  H. 
Handcock,  R. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G. 
Hill,  Lord  G. 
Holroesdale,  Viscount 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  F.  G. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hulse,  Sir  C. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jolliffe,  G.  E. 
Jones,  T. 
Kavanagh,  T. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Kennedy,  Lord 
King,  Sir  J.  D. 
Lascelles,  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lloyd,  Sir  E.  P. 
Loch,  J. 

Loughborough,  Lord 
Louvaine,  Lord 
Lowther,  Sir  J. 
Lowther,  H.  C. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Luttrell,  J.  F. 

Lygon,  H.  B. 

Maberly,  J. 

Mahon,  Viscount 

Mahon,  J.  P.  O.  G. 

Manners,  Lord  R. 

Maule,  W.  R. 

Meyneli,  H. 

Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 

Miles,  P.  J. 

Miles,  W. 

Milton,  Viscount 

Montgomery,  Sir  J. 

Moore,  G. 

Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 

Morgan,  Sir  C. 

Mostyn,  Sir  T. 

Mountcharles,  Earl 

Newport,  Sir  J. 

Neeld,  J. 

Noel,  Sir  G.  N. 

North,  J.  H. 

O'Neill,  J.  B.  R. 

Ogle,  Sir  C. 

O'Grady,  S. 

Ossory,  Earl  of 

Owen,  Sir  J. 

Owen,  H.  O. 

Oxmantown,  Lord 

Peach,  N.  W. 

Pennefather,  M. 

Pelham,  J.  C. 

Penruddocke,  J.  H. 

Phillips,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 

Pigott,  G.  G,  W. 


Pitt,  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Ponsonby,  W.  F.  S^ 
Prittle,  F.  A. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Roberts,  W.  A. 
Ross,  C. 
Rose,  G.  P. 
Russell,  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Russell,  J. 
Saunderson,  A. 
Shaw,  F. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  R. 
Somerville,  Sir  M. 
Spence,  G. 
Stewart,  Sir  H. 
St.  Paul,  Sir  H.  D.  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Sutton,  C.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tavistock,  Marquis  of 
Tennant,  C. 
Thompson,  G.  L. 
Thomson,  P.  B. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Townshend,  Lord  J.N. 


Traill,  G. 
Tunno,  E.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 
Thynne,  Lord  J. 
Tynte,  C.  K.  K. 
Uxbridge,  Earl  of 
Vaughan,  Sir  R.  W. 
Vaughan,  J.  £, 
Vere,  J.  J.  H. 
Villiers,  T.  H. 
Walrond,  B. 
Walsh,Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  W. 
Wemyss,  J. 
Wetherell,  Sir  C. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitmore,  T. 
Wigram,  W. 
Williams,  J, 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williams,  Sir  R. 
Williams,  R. 
Wilson,  Sir  R.  T. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of 
Wood,  M. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  G. 
Wynn,  J. 
Yorke,  Sir  J.  S. 


COUNTY  MEMBERS— ENGLISH 


FOR  THE 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adeane,  H.  J. 
Althorp,  Lord 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bankes,  H. 
Benett,  J. 
Bethell,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brougham,  H. 
Bunbury,  Sir  H.  E. 
Burrell,  W. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  N. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Denison,  W.  J, 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Foley,  T.  H. 
Foulkes,  Sir  W. 
Graham,  Sk  J.  R. 
Guise,  Sir  W.  B. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 


MOTION. 

Hume,  J. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 
Keck,  G.  A. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Lawley,  F. 
Littleton,  E.  J. 
Lumley,  J.  F. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Osborne,  Lord  F.  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J,  W, 
Pendarvis,  E.  W, 
Portman,  E.  B. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Sandford,  E.  A. 
Sebright,  Sir  J.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Tyrell,  J.  T. 
Tyrell,  C. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 


AGAINST  THE   MOTION. 


Bell,  M. 

Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Colterell,  Sir  J.  G. 
Dugdale,  G.  S. 
Egerton,  W. 
Fleming,  J. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
1  Lowther,  Viacount 


Munday,  F. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  R. 
Sotheron,  F« 
Strathaven,  Lord 
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ABSENT. 

Beaumont,  T.  W.  Lowther,  H.  C. 

Bel  grave,  Visct.  Lygoo*  U.  B. 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.  Manners,  Lord  H. 

Chandos,  Marqnis  of  Morgan,  Sir  C. 


Chaplin,  C. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Fane,  J. 

Ueathcote,  Sir  G. 
Lowther,  Sir  J. 


Noel,  Sir  G. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Rassell,  W. 
Smith,  Hon.  R. 
Stewart,  W. 
Tavistock,  Marquis  of 


COUNTY  MEMBERS^IRISH 

FOR  THE  MOTION. 


Achesouy  Lord 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Blaney,  C.  D. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Browne,  Hon.  W. 
Browne,  J. 
Brownlow,  C. 
Burke,  Sir  J. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Dawson,  A. 
FiUgerald,  Lord  W. 


Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
Howard,  H. 
Killeen,  Lord 
King,  Hon.  H. 
Lambert,  J.  S. 
L^froy,  A. 
M'Namara,  W.  N. 
Maxwell,  H. 
O'ConneU,  D. 
O'Connor,  Don. 


Clerk  OF  thbGouxcil.]  Mr.Stanleyy 
referring  to  a  question  which  he  had  beforie 
put  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  as  to  whether  the 
situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Council  had 
been  6Hed  up,  said  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  on  the  subject.  He  would  now 
repeat  the  question,  because  he  under- 
stood that  the  situation  had  been  filled  up, 
though  he  thought  it  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  continued,  by  the  Lord  President 
having  appointed  his  own  son  to  the 
office. 

Sir  R,  Peel  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  in  sincerity,  that  till  he  came 
down  to  the  House  to-day,  he  knew 
nothing  on  the  subject. 


OTarrall,  R.  M. 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Rochfort,  G. 
White,  Col. 


White,  SmmueV 
Wyse,J.iua. 
Vaienlia,  Visct. 


AGAINST   THE    MOTION. 

Castlereagh,  Visct.         Hart,  G.  V. 
Chichester,  Sir  A. 


Coote,  Sir  C. 
Corry,  H.  L. 
Cony,  Visct. 
Fitzgerald,  M. 

Archdall,  M. 
Belfast,  Earl  of 
Beresfbrd.  Lord  G. 
Bernard,  T. 
Boyle,  Lord 
Browne,  D. 
Bruen,  H. 
Clements,  J.  M. 
Cooper,  £.  S. 
Duncannon,  Lord 
Forbes,  Visct. 
French,  A. 


Hill,  Lord  A. 
King,  R. 
M'Clmtock,  J. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 

ABSENT. 

Jones,  F. 
Kavanagb,  T. 
Mahon,  O'Gonnaa 
Mountchariet,  Barl 
O'Grady,  Col. 
O'Neil,  Hon.  J.  B* 
Ossory,  Earl  of 
Oxmansiowoi  Lofd 
Prittie,  Hon.  F.  A. 
Sanderson,  Aim. 
Somerrille,  Sir  M. 
Stewart,  Sir  H. 


Mr.  Stanley/  said,  he  understood  tkt 
situation  was  tilled  up  within  iwpatj^tout 
hours  after  the  vacancy. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  knew  not  throiM^h 
what  office  the  appointment  was  nsaoe; 
but  it  was  not  through  that  of  th$  Seorj^-t 
tary  for  the  Home  Department. 


W^^t*'***^^*- 
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M1NUTKB.3  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  HAftD- 
wicKB,  from  Lynn,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Duty  cm  Ooali 
borne  COMtwayi.  By  the  Duke  of  Riciuioir»v  ton 
Tenterden  and  Goudhunt,  for  a  Reduction  ot  TWSib  IbA 
Reform  in  ParliamenL  For  the  abolition  of  NlgTO 
SUvery,  from  several  parts  of  the  country*  by  Eari 
ijPKircKR,  the  Duke  of  Norpolk,  the  Earl  of  EaiBSt 
I..ords  WHARNCum,  Suppiild,  and  Cauraonn,  flw 
Earl  of  MBLmoa,  Lord  Dacri,  the  Duke  of  RtcMMun, 


Statement  of  the  Vot^  of  the  Fouhterii  Rcpkesentativcs  of  the  County  of  Sarrey,  00  the 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee  on  the  CivU  List,  Nov.  15,  1830. 


Plaee. 


County 
Bletchingly 
Gatton  .. 
Goilford    . 
Haslemere 
Ryegate  •• 
Soathwark 


Name. 


S  DenniBon.  W.  J. 
^Briscoe,  J.  I. 


•  • 


•  • 


MilU,  R.  \y.  . 

Temiyton,  C. 

Hope,  J*  T»  .  • 

Shelley.  J.  V. 
<  Wall,  C.  B.  B. 
(Sumner,  Holme  •• 
/Becketty^ir  J. 
\  Holmes,  W, 

Cocks,  James    .  • 

Yorke,  Sir  J. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert 


•  •         •  •        •  ■ 
•  •         •  •     •  • 


•  • 


•  •     •  • 
•  •         •  • 

Total   .. 


For.     lAgain^ 


fmmm 


«<7 


Retig^^tiu^  0/ the 


IN?v.  1^1 


ifmtt*- 


m 


yr 


0(071  tti  nun^btr)  by  th«  Dqke  of  CfLo^cwriiit,  cn4  by 
Lord  Wtnvoed,  from  a  jAam  in  VTorihuinbtrlaiid. 

[His  Lordship  said,  he  trusted  the  princi- 
ple of  indemnity  to  the  holders  of  West- 
Indian  property  would  not  be  overlooked 
when  discussinj^  the  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.] 

RESIGNATION      OF     Tl\JI^     DUKJ[^      Of 


W1LX.1VPTOV.]  The  Dul^e  of  W^Uit^kn^ 
said — ''  My  Lords,  I  deem  it  my  duty  ^ 
inform  your  Lordships,  that  in  copM* 
quence  of  what  occurred  last  nifi;fat  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  I  felt  it  right 
to  wait  this  morning  on  the  King:,  and 
tender  bis  Majesty  the  resij^ation  of  the 
office  which  I  hold ;  that  hij  Maj[esty  hat 
beea  p1e?ised  to  accept  of  my  reaignatiooi 


V 

9r4TB|f  RNT  of  the  Yptm  of  tbe  Fqrtv-Fivs  RvPM^NTi^Tivis  of  Scotland,  on  the  15th  of  Noyenfai^rt 
1830,  on  the  Motion  for  the  appointment  pf  i)  Select  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Civil  List,  presented  lo  the  House  by  command  of  his  Majesty. 


Flf^N. 


•  • 


•  •   • 


Abtrd«enshire 
4r|yle9hirs 
Ayrshire     •• 
BaB&bire 
Becwickshiif 
Bateftbire  ^ 
Cla^m^nanibirt,  &c. 
Dum^rtonshire 
Dumfries-shire 
Uaburgbfhire 

l2iQao4  Moraysbir^f 

ifeshire    • . 
Forfiirsbire 
Haddingtonshire 
loTernesa-sbire 

Kinkardinesbire 

Kickcudbrightshire 

Lanarlcsbire  ..   •• 

Linlithgowshire 

Nairnshire  ..     •• 

Orlcneysbire     . . 

Feebles-shire 

Perthshire 

Renfrewshire 

Ross-fbire  .. 

Roxburghshire 

wrliogfhire 

Suthenandsfaire 

Selkirkshire 

Wiftonsbire    •  • 

RoTAL  Burghs. 

Aberdeen,  &c.    . . 
Anstrutber,  &c.  .. 
Ayr,  Irvine,  &c.  ., 
Damfriea,  &»• 
Dysart,  &e* 
Edinburgh  .• 
Elgin,  &c.    .. 
Glasgow,  &c. 
Inverness,  &c. 
Jed|)urgh,  &c.  .. 
Linlithgow^  &c.  .. 
Perth,  &c. 
Stirling,  &c. 
Tain>  ft&    . 
Wigton,  &c. 


•  • 


•  • 


■  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Total 


FovMii^^if. 


Ho^.  Wm.  Gordon 


•  • 


William  Blair 
John  Morrison 
Hon.  C«nt«  A.  Maitl^sd 
Right  Hcuu  Sir  W.  R«9 


•  • 


Lord  M.  W.  Graham 
J.  J.  Hope  Johntton 
Sir  Georg«  Clef  If 
f .  W-  Qrwit 


Lord  Joba  Hay 

•  •        •  • 
Hon.  H.  Arbuthnot 

•  •         •  • 
Hon.  Charlea  Douglas 
Hon.  Sir  A.  Hope 


Sir  G.  Murray,  G.  C.  B« 

Sir  J.  W.'  Mackcosie 
Henry  F.  Scott 
H.  H.  Drummond 
Lord  F.  L.  Gower 
A.  Pringle 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew 


Sir  Jas«  Caraegi^ 
J.  Balfour 


Agsinit  Miaiitcn. 


•  • 


•« 


Rt  ^00.  chas*  Qfant 

Ha.  Cpt  ap.Oampbell 

. .        •  • 

a  .  •  • 

SirMlehl.  Shaw  Steirart 


AlMeat. 


W.  F«  Ciimpbell 


Hn«  0.  R.  Abercromby 


Captain  James  Wemyti 
Hen.  Wm.  Maale     ^^ 


•  * 


Rt  Hon.  W.  Dund«« 


•  • 


A.  Campbell 
JohoBaillie 
Colonel  A.  Dalrymple 
Henry  Monteith 
Hon.  S.  Wortley 
•  •        •  • 
James  Loch 


•  • 


T.  F.  Keaoedy  1 
W.  R.  K.  Deu^ 


•  • 


•. 


•  • 


James  JobnstQn 


29 


aTmil 

Sir  J.  IfoBtgmaery 


Lord  Leagkbonvgii 
Hob.  Qem  A*  MP 


J.  H.  Lowther 


9 


Of  the  forty-five  Members  from  Scotland,  twenty-nine  voted  with  Ministeia,  against  a  Committee  to 
inauirt  into  the  Civil  List,  and  seven  voted  for  the  Committee ;  and  of  the  nine  absent  Members,  we 
believe  only  three  would  have  voted  ibr  the  Committee,  and  six  against  it— making  t^e  number  ot 
leMl  I^p(tw»Mitires  thirty-Ata  vba  sappect  ifi^BMf/cn,  •'.  e.  nearly  6-7tbs  of  the  9he)e  lUMsbev. 
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and  that  I  continue  in  my  present  situa- 
tion only  till  a  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed."  The  noble  Duke  immediately 
lett  the  House. 

Clerk  of  the  Council.]  Earl 
Orosoenor  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  bestowed  the  appointment  of  Clerk 
to  the  Privy  Council,  vacant  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Buller,  on  any  individual. 
If  rightly  informed,  though  he  was  un- 
willing to  believe  the  report,  the  vacancy 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  noble  Earl 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  occurrence 
— a  haste,  he  thought,  not  becoming  with 
a  patent  office  of  so  much  emolument. 

Earl  Bat  hurst  said,  that  no  appoint- 
ment had  taken  place. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  16. 

MiNurctt.]  Account  ordered.  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr.  W. 
Whitmorb,  the  Grain  and  Flour  imported  firom  abroad, 
and  from  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Petitions  presented.  For  a  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Coak,  by 
Sir  R.  Grerlby,  from  5()0  inhabitants  of  Sunderland : — 
By  Lord  W.  Po\7lett,  fVom  the  Merchants  of  Sunder- 
land : — By  Sir  T.  Acijind,  (h>m  South  Molton.  For  the 
abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  by  Mr.  Trail,  from  Thurso : 
— By  Lord  Strathavem,  fkrom  Fenny  Stanton: — By  Mr. 
Whitbrrad,  trom  Bedford: — By  Mr.  Lbfkot,  firom 
Kilmacross,  and  five  other  places  in  Ireland:— By  Lord 
F.  OsBURNK,  two  from  Cambridgeshire: — By  Mr.  Dal- 
RvaiPLB,  firom  Haddington: — By  Lord  Ai.tuorp,  from  a 
Parish  in  Northamptonshire: — By  Sir  J.  M'Donai<i>. 
Arom  Calnc:— By  Sir  F.  Blake,  from  Bcrwick-on-Tweed 
and  Bishop  Wearmouth : — By  Sir  W.  Folkks,  from  Crcs- 
singham,  in  Norfolk  :--By  Mr.  Ttrell,  three  from 
F.ssex: — By  Sir  T.  Acland,  three  from  Do'tmshirc  :— 
By  Mr.  DEWscAiTr  two  from  Nottingham : — By  Lonl  G. 
CATEN0I8R,  several  firom  Derby:— By  Mr.  W.  Whit- 
mors,  Arom  Oswestr)-:— By  Mr.  Jombk.  from  I)is$c>nters 
at  Narbcrth:— By  Mr.  Fane,  trom  Chipping-Norton. 
For  the  improvement  of  Education  in  Ireland,  by  Lord 
Althorp,  from  Kilcoman  and  Robin,  in  the  County  of 
Mayo.  For  Parliamentary  Reform,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Blandfohd,  firom  Horsham: — By  Mr.  O'Coxnell, 
nrom  the  Association  for  Radical  Reform,  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda,  in  Blackfriars-road :— By  Lord  Fordwich, 
firom  Canterbury:  —  By  Lord  Nugent,  firom  High 
Wycomb.  For  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  by  Mr.  Wy«b, 
tram  Carrick-on-Suir. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Mr. 
Warburton,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from 
Bridport,  praying  for  a  Reform  by  ballot, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  for  the  exclusion  of  all  placemen  from 
the  (louse,  said,  tliat  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  prayer  he  could  not  at  all  concur.  He 
thought  it  necessary  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Administration  should  be 
in  the  House,  to  propose  and  defend  the 
measures  of  Government. 


Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
differ  from  his  hon.  friend,  with  whom  he 
had  80  often  the  happiness  to  agree.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  House  would 
be  much  better  constituted  if  no  placeman 
had  a  seat  in  it,  and  if  Ministers,  when 
present,  were  only  allowed  to  explain  tbeir 
measures,  and  not  to  vote  upon  them. 
Among  the  changes  which  he  expected 
would  shortly  take  place,  one  most  advis« 
able  change,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the 
6xing  of  some  limit  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons holding  seats  in  that  House,  who  were 
dependent  on  the  Crown,  or  holding  naval 
and  military  commissions  under  it.  The 
number  of  such  Members,  he  believed,  was 
at  present  nearly  equal  to  a  third  part  of 
the  House,  and  was  a  great,  enormous,* 
and  crying  evil.  He  believed  that  all  naval 
and  military  officers  considered  them- 
selves independent,  but  when  they  looked 
forward  to  promotion,  he  was  afraid  that 
a  change  sometimes  came  over  their  views 
of  public  questions,  almost  unknown  to 
themselves.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  House  would  never  fairly  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  people  until  all 
naval,  military,  and  civil  officers  were 
prohibited  from  holding  seats  in  that 
House.  He  said,  that  not  an  East-India 
Director, — no,  nor  a  BankDirector  either, — 
no,  nor  any  one  holding  a  monopoly  under 
the  Crown,  the  King's  Printer  included 
among  the  rest, — should  be  allowed  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  House.  That  was  his 
view  of  things,  and  be  believed  that  the 
people  went  along  with  him  in  it.  He  did 
not  expect  to  see  such  a  reform  carried  all 
at  once ;  but  the  thing  must  come  gradu- 
ally down,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
the  day  when  no  Minister  should  have  a 
place  in  that  House,  except  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  his  measures. 

The  Sheriffs  of  London  presented  at  the 
bar  two  Petitions  from  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London,  one  relative  to  the  rates 
for  London  Bridge,  and  the  other  calling 
for  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  first  was 
referred  to  the  Bridge  Committee. 

On  moving  that  the  latter  be  read, 

Mr.  Aldennan  Wood  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  state  the  reasons  why 
the  Corporation  of  London  had  again  come 
forward  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. The  members  of  the  Common  Council, 
being  elected  annually,  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  representatives  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  thousands  by  whom  they  were 
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elected.     They  knew  that  their  constitu- 
ents were  as  favourable  to  reform  at  the 
present  moment  as  they  had  ever  been  in 
past  times  ;  but  they  likewise  knew,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  collect  them  toge- 
ther, and  to    gain  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments  in  the  Common  Hall,  in  the 
short  time  allowed   them  by  the   notice 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Yorkshire  had  given  of  his  motion  on  this 
subject.  If  that  great  body  had  assembled, 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  who  constituted 
it  would  have  signed  a  similar  petition  to 
the  present.     The  leading  members  of  the 
Corporation  had,  therefore,  assembled  the 
Common  Council,  and  their  reason  for  so 
doing  was  the  declaration  recently  made 
by   the  Duke  of  Wellington, — that   the 
country  required  no  change  in  its  repre- 
sentative system.     It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  sit  silent  after  such  a  declara- 
tion, because  they  knew  that  their  con- 
stituents were  suffering  severely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  reform  ;    for   till 
reform  was  granted,  they  did  not  expect 
that  any  of  those  reductions  of  expenditure 
would  he  made  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves entitled.     He  hoped  that  by  the 
decision    of    that   night  his  constituents 
would  be  satisfied  that  reform  was  at  hand. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise,  after  the  division  of  last  night, 
— a  division  at  which  he  was  sorry  that 
severe  indisposition  prevented   him  from 
being  present.     The  declaration    in    the 
King's  Speech,  followed  up  by  the  post- 
ponement of  the  King's  visit  to  the   City, 
led  him  to  think  that  it  was  time  for  the 
Government  to  be  changed.     He  wished 
to  say  that  he  had  no  words  to  express 
his  astonishment   at   the   impropriety  of 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sir  Claudius 
Hunter  had  been  guilty,  in  making  com- 
munications to  the  Government  without 
jSiny  authority  from  their  brother  Magis- 
trates.      He  must  blame    Ministers    for 
being  frightened  by  two  such  persons,  when 
he  believed — indeed,   he  was  sure — that 
they  might  have  gone  to  the  City, — he 
would  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve them  from  danger, — and  they  might 
have  been  as  safe  in  their  seats  at  Guild- 
hall as  in  that  House  or  any  where  else. 

On  the  question   being  put,  that  the 
Petition  be  read, 

Resignation  of  Ministers.]      Sir 
Robert  Peel  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  ;— 


"Sir, — The  deep  and  unfeigned  respect 
which  I  owe  to  this  House  induces  me  to 
take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of 
publicly  stating,  here  in  my  place,  that, 
m  consequence  of  what  occurred  last  night, 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  wait  upon  the 
King,  and  humbly  and  respectfully  to  in- 
form his  Majesty,  that  I  perceive  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  so  far  as 
the  administration  of  those  affairs  depends 
upon  me,  either  with  satisfaction  to  my 
own  feelings,  or  with  perfect  advantage  to 
the  country.  Sir,  his  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
thus  tendered  on  my  part,  and  I  have  to 
inform  the  House,  therefore,  that  I  con- 
sider myself  as  holding  the  Seals  of  the 
Home  Department  only  until  his  Majesty 
shall  have  been  enabled  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  me  in  the  office  which  I  have 
resigned.  The  same.  Sir,  is  the  case  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
They  all  consider  themselves  as  holding 
their  respective  offices  only  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  in  consequence  of 
the  communication  which  we  have  just 
received  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  I 
am  sure  that  every  Gentleman  will  feel 
that  it  would  be  most  improper  and  most 
incorrect  to  undertake  any  serious  and 
important  debate  under  such  circumstances. 
There  is  no  longer  any  Administration  in 
existence,  and  1  hope  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  will  not 
submit  to  the  House  this  evening  a  ques- 
tion of  so  much  importan<a|  as  that  of 
which  he  has  given  notice.  In  my  me- 
mory, no  important  question  has  ever  been 
discussed  under  such  circumstances  ;  and 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  question, 
my  hon.  friend  will  comply  with  the  sug- 
gestion I  now  make  to'  him. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  I  am  sure  that  the 
respect  which  I  feel  for  this  House  is,  on 
all  occasions,  fully  equal  to  that  which 
has  been  so  fitly  and  so  gracefully  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  I  do, 
however,  feel  the  greatest  repugnance  to 
putting  off  the  motion  which  stands  for 
this  evening.  My  noble  friend  (Lord 
Althorp)  near  me  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  no  question  of  so  much  importance  has 
ever  before  been  brought  forward  when  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  effective  govern- 
ment ;  but  my  difficulty  is  this— namely,  that 
no  question  of  so  much  importance  -—  no 
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question  involving  such  mighty  and  exten- 
sive interests — has  ever  yet  been  discussed 
at  all,  under  any  circumstances,  within  the 
walU  of  this  House.  Sensible,  therefore, 
of  the  deep  responsibility  which  I  have  in- 
curred in  undertaking  to  bring  forward  a 
question  of  such  vast  importance,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am 
placed,  in  being  called  on  by  my  noble 
friend  to  defer  it,— -especially  as  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  i^oble  fnend  has  been  backed 
in  some  degree  by  the  expression  of  similar 
opinions  on  the  part  of  others.  I  am 
anxious,  of  course,  both  from  the  respect 
I  owe  to  the  House,  and  out  of  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  question  itself,  to 
defer  to  the  declared  sense  of  the  House, 
both  as  to  the  shape  in  which  I  shall  bring 
forward  the  motion,  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  shall  bring  it  forward,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  the  time  at  which  I  shall 
bring  it  forward.  I  throw  myself,  there- 
fore, fully,  freely,  and  respectfully  upon 
the  House.  If  the  motion  be  put  off,  I 
own  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  opinion,  and 
to  my  wishes  ;  the  House  may  be  right  or 
it  may  be  wrong ;  I  may  be  right,  or  I 
nfiay  be  wrong;  but  I  think  that  I  am 
right,  and  I  beg  it,  therefore,  to  be  under- 
stood, that  what  I  do,  1  do  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House.  And  further,  as 
no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  Ad- 
ministration can  by  any  possibility  affect 
me,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that,  in 
putting  on  the  motion,  I  will  put  it  off 
until  the  25th  of  this  month  and  no  longer. 
I  will  then,  and  at  no  more  distant  period, 
bring  forward  the  question  of  parliamentary 
Reform,  whnever  may  be  the  condition  of 
circumstances,  and  whosoever  may  be  his 
Maiesty^s  Ministers. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  feci  it  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  guard  against  misunderstanding, 
to  trespass  again  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am  not 
apprehensive  of  anything  I  have  said  being 
misunderstood  here :  but  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  misapprehension  going  forth 
to  the  country,  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice 
one  expression  which  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Althorp)  opposite.  I  know  very 
well  what  the  noble  Lord  meant,  but  out 
of  doors  the  expression  to  which  I  allude 
may  possibly  be  misconstrued.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  **  There  is  no  longer  any  Ad- 
ministration in  existence.*'  This  is,  no 
doubt,  in  effect  true ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known  and  understood,  that 
lintil  my  successor  is  appointed,  I  am  in 


full  possession  of  the  aut^iority  of  Uie 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  D^piMt- 
ment ;  and  that  I  am  quite  preparedi  if 
public  necessity  should  require  m^t  to 
exercise  that  authority  to  its  utmoat  ti- 
tent,  being  quite  confident  that  I  sh^ll 
receive  the  support  of  this  House  aQ4  ot 
the  country  if  I  exert  that  authority  in  anj 
case  in  which  the  public  welfare  calUl  for 
the  exertion  of  it. 

Lord  Althorp  ssdd,  I  assure  the  t\Ai 
hon.  Secretary  that  I  did  not  i9i$ua£ri 
stand  him.  God  forbid  that  I  sbouldi  Uafe 
imputed  to  him  any  disposition  to  aUoif 
the  public  service  to  suffer  injury  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place.  All  I  meant  wi^,  that 
under  such  circumstances,  motionf  of  iq 
much  importance  as  that  of  my  hoQ. 
and  learned  friend,  have  never  been  dil- 
cussed  in  Parliament. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  my  explanation  wai 
intended  to  prevent  misconception  out  qf 
doors.  I  was  well  aware  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  ro^e  amidit 
loud  murmurs,  and  so  much  noise,  that  for 
some  time  he  was  totally  inaudible  in  the 
gallery.  When  thehon.Member'sYoice  could 
be  heard,  he  observed  that  the  Petition 
from  the  City  of  London  had  met  ifith 
more  complete  concurreuce  than  any  other 
petition  he  recollected. 

The  Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Peteusfield  Election.]  Six  Jama 
Macdonald  presented  a  Petition  from  Lord 
Porchester  and  Mr.  Ogle,  and  also  from 
several  voters  for  Petersfield,  coinpluning 
of  the  return  of  Sir  William  Jolline,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Gilbert  JoUiffe.  The 
Petition  stated,  that  the  returning  oflBicer 
is  nominated  by  the  Leet  Jury,  a  body  care- 
fully selected  by  the  steward  of  the  Court, 
from  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Joiliffe ;  that  the 
returning  officer  at  the  last  election  was  a 
tenant  of  Mr.  Jolliffe's,  and  his  aaaessor 
an  attorney  from  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  who 
acted  as  Mayor  in  1826,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Joiliffe ;  that  by  the  partial,  iUe|Dal, 
and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Mayor  andhU 
Assessor,  Lord  Porchester  and  Mr.  Ogle 
were  deprived  of  the  votes  of  many  boiia 
Jidc  electors  upon  the  most  frivolous  ob» 
jections — such  as  that  they 'were  not  in 
possession  of  their  title-deeds,  althongh 
they  offered  attested  copies,  fuad  pcove^ 
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thai  Mr.  Jolliffe  held  the  original  deeds  as 
the  owner  of  the  largest  part  of  the  pro- 
perty held  under  the  same  title,  and 
although  they  had  bonajide  paid  the  pur- 
chase-money, and  been  in  possession  and 
received  the  rents  for  several  years ;  that 
the  Mayor  admitted  many  persons  to  vote 
in  Messrs.  JoIliiFe's  interest,  who  were  not 
bona  fide  freeholders,  and  particularly  that, 
although  it  was  admitted  by  the  Mayor 
that  persons  had  polled  at  former  elections 
for  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  held  only  faggot  votes, 
and  althouo;h  the  vote  of  Samuel  Twyford, 
Fsq.j  who  had  voted  at  former  elections, 
was  rejected,  because  it  was  evident,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  answered  the 
questions  of  the  opposing  counsel,  that  he 
bad  never  paid  any  consideration  for  his 
freehold,  and  was  possessed  of  no  real 
interest  in  it,  but  hau  merely  accepted  a 
fraudulent  and  collusive  conveyance  from 
|lr.  Jolliffe  to  qualify  him  to  vote  in  his 
interest,  the  Mayor  afterwards,  in  defiance 
of  reason  and  justice,  admitted  persons  to 
vote  for  the  Jolliffe  candidates  who  refused 
to  answer  the  same  questions  that  had  been 
put  to  Mr.  Twyford,  merely  because  they 
nad  voted  at  former  elections.  The  Peti- 
tioners also  charge  the  Members  with 
having  procured  their  election  by  bribery 
and  treating. 

Petition  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration January  4th. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday f  Nov.  17. 

M isiUTBt.3  Petitions  from  8C\-eral  places  in  \'ork,  Durham, 
SUfibrdshire>  and  other  places,  were  presented  by  Lords 
YfEAKHChiwrE,  SuFriKLD,  DuBHAM,  KiNO,  the  Earl  of 
Hadoimoton,  and  the  Bishop  of  Licbwiklv,  tar  the 
abolition  of  Negro  Slavery. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17. 

Ilnnnrxs.]  New  Writs.  Mr.  C.  Grant  moved  that  a 
New  Writ  be  issued  for  Liverpool,  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
death  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Iluskissob,  sinee  bis  electioo : 
— Sir  R.  WiuoN  moved  that  a  New  Writ  be  issued  for 
Sontfawark,  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris 
sinee  his  electitm: — Lord  EBaivoToif  being  called  upon 
to  make  his  election  between  the  County  of  IMvon  and 
the  Borough  of  Tavistock,  for  both  of  whidi  he  had  been 
tieeted,  informed  the  Speaker  that  he  made  hb  election 
to  serve  for  the  County  of  Devon.  A  New  Writ  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  issued  for  Tavistodc :  —Lord 
Miltoq  having  accepted  the  Chiltcm  Hundreds,  a  New 
Writ  was  issued  for  the  Borough  of  Peterborough,  on  the 
Motion  of  Sir  R.  Hebok. 

^Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery, 
bySirO.  Nvosnt,  from  Buddngham:— By  Mr.WKarniN, 
tiifM  from  Towns  in  Essex : — By  Sir  C.  Mohoan ,  from 
9npopf--By  Mr.  Biwtojti  two  Ikom  B^vky  sod  ttit 


vidnity;  tad.  one  by  Mr.  Q.  Sykw:— By  Mr.  Cmoii' 

MOMABLiT,   from  SpakBiy: — By  Mr.  OunwwMMi, 

from  «  Pttish  in  BedlbrcUhlve,  and  from  anolli^  ■  in 

Northamptooshire:— By  Mr.  WnroBAM,  fromSaU^WT* 

—By  Mr.  M.  A.  Tatlob,'  two  from  South  $&itkh  aii4 

the  vidnity: — By  Lovd  EaKiirofOK,  froii|  Dfrafloddit 

and  Topsham:-  By  Mr.  DuMCoius,  flva  flniB  Yorii* 

shire:— By  Sir  G.  Hbathooti,  fhEo'  Rutlaadshiie >-4y 

lAod  Mokpbth,  a  great  number  from  the  vkdnlty  oJT 

•      Doncaster:  —  By  Mr.  Wiuu,  ftom  Flymouth  aad  Oept- 

j      ford :— By  Sir  J.  Gbaham,  four  fh»n  Combatand.  scwm 

!       ft^nn  Northumberland,  and  one  from  WcsCmacdaiid';— 

I      By  Mr.   Bull,   two   from  Northumberlaa4: — By  Mr. 

I       LowTHKR,  from  Shafton,  and  three  other  pMmmi — By 

I       Sir  W.  GuisK,  five  Cram  Gloucestershire  :'~By  Mr.  ^b 

I       Jkbhinoham,    from  Pontefract: — By  Mr.  Lakaotoiv, 

I      from  Oxford :— By  Mr.  J.  Smith,  three  from  Bognor: — 

By  Lord  Taviatqck,  from  Dunstable,  and  three  other 

places:— By  Sir  T.  Acland,  frxMn  Devonport : — By  Mr. 

Dbnisomt,  from  Camberwell:— By  Lord  W.  Powlbi^, 

fitnn  South  Shiekls:— By  Mr.  Mabbhall,  from  Leom|ii* 

ster^-By  Mr.  J.  Wooo,  ftom  a  place  near  Wigan,  L«ii* 

cashire. 

[Mr.  D.  SykeSj  in  presenting  his  peti- 
tion, took  occasion  to  observe,  theU  he 
would  not  give  his  support  to  any  govern- 
ment which  would  not  pledge  itself  to 
give  freedom  to  the  slave,  ati  improved 
system  of  representation  to  the  people, 
and  a  great  reduction  of  taxation  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.] 

Against  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coal,  by  Sir  J.  Gbauav* 
from  Sunderland : — By  Sir  W.  Goroow,  fiioai  P&ktoft : 
—By  Lord  EBBiNoroir,  from  Tf^wham  and  Aakbutcm. 
Praying  for  a  remission  oi  the  House  and  Window  Tax, 
by  Mr.  H.  Davis,  from  a  Ward  in  Bristol.  For  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  by  Mr.  O'Conmxi.l,  from  an 
individual  who  had  been  in  business  at  LimcridL,  and  had 
unfortunately  become  Bankrupt. 
A  Bill  was  brought  In  by  Mr.  Pobtman,  to  Cootolidate  and 
Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Highways  in  g^g^itfl  and 
Wales. 

Postponement  of  Election  Com- 
mittees.] Sir  M,  W,  Ridley  said,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  he  should 
detain  the  House  many  n^utes  with  the 
reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  give. 
notice  of  the  Motion  that  stood  on  the 
paper.  Late  occurrences  had,  howfiver, 
furnished  him  with  a  new  argument  in 
^favour  of  the  Resolution  he  should  submit 
to  the  House.  In  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Ministry,  a  con- 
siderable time  must  elaspse  before  fhe 
Members  who  were  to  compose  the  new 
Administration  could  take  their  seats  ii^ 
the  House.  This  would  cause  delay,  and 
hon.  Members  generally  looked  forward  to 
a  long  recess.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  House  to  proceed  with  any  eSective 
business  in  the  absence  of  Ministers,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  Members  ^hopld  bet 
kept  in  town  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
attending  election  committees.  There 
were  many  election  petitions  which  would 
not  be  heard  at  all;  but  the  hearing  of 
some  ws^  fixed  for  an  early  ^ey,  itnd  ibtH 
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he  did  not  mean  to  include  in  his  Resolu- 
tion, which  was,  ''That  the  House  will  not, 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
the  Christmas  recess,  take  into  considera- 
tion any  election  petitions  except  those 
which  are  fixed  for  the  25th  and  30th  days 
of  this  instant  November."  He  left  this 
Resolution  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
observing  only,  that  he  had  no  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  any  of  the  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  C  W.  Wynn  thought,  the  GenUe- 
men  who  expected  a  very  long  recess  at 
Christmas  would  find  themselves  mistaken. 
Up  to  that  recess,  whatever  it  might  be, 
the  House  must  sit  constantly,  and  he 
could  not  anticipate  any  long  recess  when 
he  saw  the  state  in  which  the  money  votes 
stood.  If  the  House  did  sit,  what  more 
important  business  could  be  brought  before 
it  than  these  petitions?  He  thought  that, 
if  this  Resolution  were  passed,  much  in- 
convenience would  result  to  the  House, 
and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  those  concerned  in  the  fate  of 
the  petitions.  There  were,  in  all,  sixty- 
eight  petitions,  and  it  was  pretty  certain 
that,  although  they  would  not  all  be  heard, 
there  would  be  at  least  fifty-five  ballots. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  to  agree  to  this 
Resolution,  would  be  to  delay  justice  in 
cases  which  required  the  most  speedy 
adjudication  that  the  House  could  make. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  Motion.  He  thought  it  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  necessity  that  they  should  fill 
up  their  numbers ;  and  entertaining  such 
an  opinion,  he  could  not  but  be  astonished, 
both  at  the  proposition  itself,  and  still 
more  at  the  reasons  given  in  its  favour. 
"  What,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, ''do  we  want  with  the  presence  of 
the  Ministers  on  election  petitions  ?  What 
do  we  want  with  them?  We  can  do  as 
well  (I  speak  it  with  all  possible  respect  of 
any  future  Ministry) ;  but  I  say  we  can  do 
as  well  without  them  as  with  them.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  in 
the  respect  I  bear  them,  and  except  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  state  this  for 
the  information  of  those  who  may  feel  any 
interest  in  the  matter."  The  Motion  of 
his  hon.  friend  involved  a  matter  relating 
to  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  could  occupy  the  attention  of  that 
House.  It  was  a  question  who  had  and 
who  had  not  a  right  to  sit  there ;  and  to 
delay  determining  such  a  question  might 
"'Hwbly  be,  in  fact,  allowing  men  to  sit 


there  who  had  no  right  to  the  seats  they 
occupied,  and  excluding  other  men  who 
had  the  best  right  to  them.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  consent  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  such  a  question.  As  to  the  in- 
convenience it  was  supposed  Members 
would  feel  from  remaining  in  town,  he 
begged  to  observe,  that  till  within  these  two 
days  Members  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in 
town  till  a  few  days  before  Christmas ;  and 
the  event  which  had  happened  within  these 
two  days  was  the  first  that  could  have 
led  them  to  expect  an  adjournment  of  the 
House.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that 
they  could  feel  much  inconvenience  at  not 
being  able  to  enjoy  a  temporary  leisure, 
which,  till  within  so  short  a  period,  they 
had  no  reason  to  expect.  If  the  Motion 
were  carried,  the  inconvenience  to  parties 
would  be  very  great,  for  in  many  instances 
they  had  their  witnesses  in  town,  and  their 
briefs  prepared  and  delivered.  He  knew 
not  what  motive  of  interest,  either  in  or 
out  of  that  House,  could  be  served  by  such 
a  delay  ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the 
delay,  without  being  called  for  by  circum- 
stances, or  even  justified  by  necessity, 
would  be  found  to  be  very  injurious  to 
many  parties.  The  petitioners  and  their 
opponents  were  both  entitled  to  have  their 
interests  advocated  by  the  best  Counsel 
whom  they  could  select  from  the  Common 
Law  Bar,  the  Members  of  which  were  most 
generally  selected  for  arguing  these  ques- 
tions :  but  if  the  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tions was  delayed  till  February  that  selec- 
tion could  not  be  had,  and  the  monopoly 
which  now  existed  would  be  preserved. 
On  all  these  grounds  he  felt  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Motion,  tha(  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it ;  and 
he  trusted  that  he  should  find  they  would 
not  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  themselves 
as  to  grant  the  proposed  delay. 

Sir  E.  Carrington  concurred  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, and  he  meant  to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Littleton  was  also  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Resolution.  There  could  be  no 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  Ministers, 
since,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  were 
allowed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  absent 
themselves  on  such  occasions. 

Mr.  Portman  was  of  opinion  that  all 
persons  connected  with  election  peti- 
tions should  precisely  understand  the  tm6 
when  the  committees  upon  such  petitions 

were  to  be  bailotted  for«     If  that  were 
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known  he  thought  it  was  of  no  importance 
how  the  Motion  was  decided. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  was  opposed  to 
delay. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley,  in  reply,  disclaimed 
having  any  private  or  personal  motives  for 
bringing  forward  this  Motion.  He  had 
merely  discharged  what  he  considered  to 
be  his  duty  to  the  House. 

Dr.  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter.] 
Sir/.  GraAam said, before  the  House  decid- 
ed the  question,  he  wished  to  take  that  op- 
portunity to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  relative 
to  a  motion  of  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's),  the 
notice  for  which  stood  in  the  Order-book 
of  the  House  for  to-morrow  evening.  He 
bad  observed  by  the  Gazette  of  last  night, 
that  the  conge  d'elire  had  passed  the  Great 
Seal,  empowering  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
Dr.  Phillpotts  as  Bishop  of  that  See.  Now 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  desirous  to  know 
whether  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  were 
at  present  holding  ofRce  only  pro  tempore, 
would  advise  his  Majesty  to  issue  the 
patent  for  enabling  Dr.  Phillpotts  to  hold 
the  living  of  Stanhope  in  commendam,  with 
the  Bishopric  of  Exeter,  if  that  livingshould 
become  vacant  before  his  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters had  their  places  supplied. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  had  been  taken  respecting  the 
issuing  of  the  conge  d^elire  for  the  election 
of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  before  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  dissolved,  and 
before  the  notice  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  referred  had  been  given,  and  his 
Majesty's  intentions  had  been  notified, 
previous  to  the  giving  of  that  notice,  to 
Dr.  Phillpotts,  respecting  the  living  of 
Stanhope  tTt  commendam  ;  the  instruments 
for  the  conge  d*elire  had  been  accordingly 
completed  ;  but  no  steps  had  been  taken 
respecting  the  granting  of  the  living  of 
Stanhop)e  in  commendam,  and  no  steps 
would  be  taken,  until  the  consecration  of 
Dr.  Phillpotts  had  taken  place.  He 
should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  ex- 
pediting the  passing  of  any  such  instru- 
ment. He  should  not  feel  himself 
warranted  in  departing  from  the  usual 
course,  and  therefore,  until  the  consecra- 
tion had  taken  place,  he  should  not  take 
any  steps  for  the  issuing  of  an  instrument 
for  the  holding  of  the  living  in  question  in 
commendam.  Probably  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  completed  before 


that  time,  and  he  should  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  any  such  step  re* 
specting  such  an  instrument.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  say,  that  with  regard  to  any 
instrument  upon  which  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure had  been  taken  previous  to  the  clisso- 
lution  of  the  Ministry,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty,  as  Secretary  of  State,  though  holding 
the  Seals  of  office  only  pro  tempore,  to 
transmit  to  his  Majesty  such  an  instru- 
ment for  his  Majesty's  signature.  At  the 
present  moment,  there  were  various  instru- 
ments passing  through  the  Home  Office, 
respecting  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
had  been  already  taken.  This,  however, 
he  would  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  that  he  might  be  assured 
that  nothing  would  be  done  secretly 
respecting  this;  but  that,  in  the  event, 
which  was  very  improbable,  of  his  (Sir 
Robert  Peel's)  holding  the  Seals  of  office 
when  that  instrument  was  to  be  made  out, 
he  should  give  him  previous  notice,  and 
the  fullest  information  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  bring  that  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  extremely 
improbable,  as  he  had  already  said,  that  he 
should  still  hold  the  Seals  of  office  then. 
He  could  not  promise  that,  in  such  an 
event,  he  would  depart  from  the  usual 
course;  but  he  repeated,  that  he  would 
give  the  hon.  Baronet  notice  before  any 
step  should  be  taken  for  making  out  the 
instrument.  He  was  aware  that  any  delay 
in  the  discussion  of  the  hon.  Baronet's 
motion  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  after  the  notice  which 
had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  After 
that  notice  it  would  be  most  disagreeable 
to  him  if  his  friends  in  that  House  should 
not  have  an  opportunity,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  stating  the  reasons  upon  which 
he  grounded  his  defence. 

Sir  James  Graham  observed,  that  the 
assurance  just  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  if  given  in  private,  would  be 
quite  satisfactory  and  convincing,  but  such 
an  assurance  before  that  House  was  still 
more  convincing,  as  a  promise  was  now 
distinctly  given  that  no  artifice  would  be 
resorted  to  to  prevent  the  sense  of  the  House 
from  being  taken  upon  this  question,  if 
the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
should  take  place  while  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  held  the  Seals  of  the  Home 
Department.  He  (Sir  James  Graham)  did 
not  wish  that  any  departure  should  be 
made  from  the  established  usage  until  the 
I  consecration*    He  believed,  however,  that 
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neither  the  iMuing:  of  the  congt  tteHre^  nor 
the  election,  created  the  vacancy  in  the 
iifingy  but  that  it  was  created  by  the  con- 
iecration  and  the  doing  of  homage.  Cou- 
sequendT,  until  that  had  occurred,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  take  any  steps  to  have  the 
initrument  in  question  made  out.  He 
thould  now  postpone  his  motion,  on  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman continued  to  hold  the  Seals  of  office 
when  this  living  became  vacant,  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  House.  With  regard  to  the 
wish  which  had  been  expressed  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  that  this  question  should 
be  raised  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  would  only  say,  that 
he  made  no  persona]  attack  upon  Dr.  Phill- 
potts ;  that  he  had  brought  forward  this 
Jneition  solely  from  a  sense  of  his  public 
uly ;  and  that  he  should  not  depart  from 
the  coarse  whioh,  in  accordance  with  that 
pvUic  duty,  he  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifving  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Fhillpotts.  He  therefore 
begged  leave  to  postpone  his  Motion  till 
to-morrow  se'nnight. 

Mr.  PhiUpotti  expressed  a  hope,  on  be- 
half of  his  relative  (Dr.  PhillpotU)  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  bring  forward  his 
Motion  to-morrow,  in  order  to  afford 
Dr.  Phillpotts  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  vindicating  himself. 

Sir  J,  Graham  found  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  request. 

Tne  House  divided  upon  the  Motion 
of  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  when  the  numbers 
were — For  the  Motion  91 ;  Against  it  156 
— Majority  against  it  65. 

Other  business  was  postponed. 
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IIOUSK   OF    LORDS. 
Thursday,  Nov.  18. 

Morans.]  Th«  Earl  of  Ciavkn  took  the  Oathi  and  hb 
UmL 

MIMoni  prsMBtad.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  the 
IHriMof  Obavton,  Eail  Talbot,  Lord  WuAWUcutn, 
Lord  SorriiLD,  the  Marquis  of  CLKvaLAiiD,  Lord  Dub* 
■AM,  the  IfaniQis  of  Bura,  Lord  Bkxlbt,  the  Bishop  of 
LiaiFiBLO  and  CoraimiT,  the  Earl  of  CAauaLi,  the 
Earlof  CaganBriBLD,  Earl  RoaaLTB,  Lord  CAunioBPa, 
ht.  The  number  of  Petitions  was  very  great.  Par  tha 
repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Sea4iome  Coals,  by  Lord  Cal- 
TMOBPif  firotti  Ipswich. 

Amendment  OF  xiie  Common  Law.] 
Lord  Tenterden  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bills  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
on  a  recent  evening  to  lay  on  their  Lord- 
shipi*  Table.    The  object  of  those  Bills 


waS|  to  earry  into  effect  some  of  the  re<* 
commendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  means  of  improving  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law.  He  did  not,  however, 
profess  to  comprehend  in  his  measures  alt 
the  recommenaations  of  the  Commission- 
ers. Of  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  some  of  them  he  entertained  consider- 
able doubt.  He  was  sure  that  he  should 
meet  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  their 
Lordships,  when  he  said  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject which  required  the  most  deliberate 
consideration.  The  experience  of  his 
whole  life  had  confirmed  him  in  that 
opinion.  He  had  accordingly  bestowed 
ail  the  consideration  in  his  power  upon  the 
Bills  on  their  Lordships'  Table ;  and  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  many  learned  friends. 
From  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  from  several  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  he  had  received 
essential  assistance.  He  stated  this  in 
order  to  shew  their  Lordships  that  the 
propositions  which  he  was  submitting  to 
them  had  not  been  hastily  concocted.  The 
Bills  were  five  in  number,  and  were  enti- 
tled— The  Judgment  and  Execution  Bill, 
The  Interpleader  Bill,  The  Prohibition 
and  Mandamus  Bill,  The  Arbitration  Bill, 
and  The  Witness  Examination  Bill.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  first  Bill,  and  explained 
that  the  object  of  it  was,  to  procure 
speedy  judgment  in  execution,  leaving  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  J  udge  to  stay  the 
judgment  in  execution  if  he  thought  fit. 

l/)rd  Wynford  said,  that  he  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend's  Bills.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that,  as  far  as  they 
went,  they  were  calculated  to  do  much 
good.  Undoubtedly  caution  was  neces- 
sary ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  much  more  might  be 
done  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  present 
expensive  and  dilatory  character  of  the  law. 

Lord  Tenterden  admitted,  that  further 
improvements  were  necessary,  but  thought 
that  they  could  not  be  made  with  too 
much  caution. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Tenterden  then  severally  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  other  bills,  ex- 
plaining that  the  object  of  the  Interplead- 
er Bill  was,  to  give  a  party,  sued  at  law 
by  two  parties  for  that  in  which  he  had 
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no  interest,  he  being  only  a  trustee,  and 
having  at  present  no  relief  but  by  a  suit 
in  equity — a  means  of  obtaining  relief  at 
common  law ;  that  the  object  of  the  Pro- 
hibition and  Mandamus  Bill  was,  to  im- 
prove the  proceedings  of  the  Courts,  by 
abolishing  the  form  of  filing  a  suggestion 
of  record ;  that  the  object  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Bill  was,  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Judges  as  to  the  cases  which  they  might 
refer  to  arbitration  ;  and  that  the  object 
of  the  Witnesses  Bill  was,  to  enable  the 
Courts  of  law  to  order  the  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  interrogatories :  such  a 
power  they  already  possessed  by  a  parti- 
cular law  as  to  India,  and  this  Bill  was  to 
give  them  a  similar  power  in  various  other 
cases. — All  the  Bills  were  severally  read  a 
second  time. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday ^  Nov.  18. 

Mimrm.]  PtcUkma  prctentod.  For  tbe  tboUtioii  of 
Negro  Slavery,  by  Mr.  Mundat.  fWnn  Derbyshire:— By 
Kr.  TYMTJi,  ttom  Bridgcwater :  —By  General  Kino,  from 
Bligo: — By  Mr.  LiTTLBTOir.  tenfhmi  Staflbrdahlrtt — By 
Sir  H.  BuNBURY,  from  Iptwidi  and  other  placeet — ^By 
Mr.  £tanb«  ttom  Leioester : — By  Mr.  W.  BaowN,  from 
KJUamey  :->By  Mr.  Tyrbll,  ten  from  Bsscx : — By  Mr. 
ScBORawAR,  from  Hull  t — By  Mr.  HODoaoN.  horn  New- 
caitla-upon-Tynet — By  Mr.  Strutt,  from  Swanwick: — 
By  Mr.  Folbt,  from  Kidderniimter : — By  Mr.  Curtris, 
from  Br^bton; — By  Mr.  Prndartis,  ham  Cornwall: — 
By  Mr*  STKaa,  from  Rippon:— By  Lord  O.  Bintimch, 
from  Lynn:  — By  Mr.  C.  Wood,  four  from  places  In 
Yoiluhire :— By  Mr.  Bingham,  from  Bamborough :— By 
A»  Maiquls  of  CBAirooa,  five  ttom  places  fai  Hampshire  : 
<— By  Laid  Stanlry*  from  certain  Dissentem  of  South- 
port,  Maodesfldd ;  and  the  Dissenters  of  Church-town : 
— By  Lord  G.  CAVRNorsH,  flrom  Dissenters  at  Derby :  — 
By  &r  T.  Acland,  from  Modbury  t — By  Mr,  J.  Martin, 
from  Tewkesbury.  By  Mr.  Littlrton,  firom  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries,  praying  that  the  Trade  to  China  might 
be  opened,  and  that  the  Distress  of  the  lower  orders  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  abolition  of  Monopcriy.  By  Mr.  D. 
Brown*  from  the  Town  of  Galway,  praying  that  Roman 
Catholics  might  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  Protest- 
ants t — By  the  Marquis  of  Chanoos,  a  similar  Petition. 
AgaiBsl  the  Truck  Systemi  by  I^ord  E.  Somrrrrt,  ttom 
the  Wool  ManufiKturcrs  of  Gloucester: — By  Mr.  Rorin- 
RON,  firom  the  Retail  Traders  of  Wwcester.  By  Mr. 
COoNNRLL,  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  a  Parish  in 
Mayo,  praying  that  the  Grants  made  fbr  die  EduoaUon  of 
tbe  Poor  in  Ireland  should  be  distributed  according  to  the 
original  intention,  so  as  to  be  made  to  apply  fbr  the  benefit 
of  tho  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  By  tiie 
tame  htm.  Member,  from  a  Pariili  in  the  Town  of  Galway, 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

Reform — Dartmouth.]  Lord  Eb- 
ring  ton  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Scot  and  Lot  Pavers  of  Dartmouth,  com- 
plaining  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  not 
permitted  to  vote,  though  that  right  was 
given  to  them  by  a  charter  of  Edward 
3rd ;  but  that  the  right  was  claimed  ex- 
clusively by  a  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen, 


and  a  limited  number  of  fr^meoi  ttiak* 
ing  altogether  fifty-one,  of  whom  twenty- 
two  only  were  resident.  The  petitionerf 
prayed  for  Reform  in  the  representation 
generally,  as  well  as  in  their  own  particu- 
lar case. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  knew,  that  some 
of  the  allegations  in  the  Petition  were 
founded  in  fact;  he  regretted  tbkt  the 
ancient  constitution  had  been  so  departed 
from,  and  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  the  people  would  not  be  contented 
without  some  species  of  Reform. 

Mr.  Holdsworthf  the  sitting  member 
for  Dartmouth,  suggested  that  the  Peti- 
tion should  be  withdrawn,  as  it  had  a 
tendency  to  prejudge  his  case.  His  re- 
turn had  been  petitioned  aeainst,  and  he 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  ballot. 

Lord  .&6rtn^fonsaid,he  would  withdraw 
it  if  the  sense  of  the  House  wM  in  favour 
of  such  a  proceeding. 

Tbe  Speaker  said,  the  noble  Lord  must 
use  his  own  discretion.  There  was  no 
objection  to  the  Petition,  except  as  to  the 
time  of  presenting  it. 

Lord  Ebrington  withdrew  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Church  op  Ireland.]  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Galway,  praying 
for  equal  rights. 

Mr.  John  Wood  observed,  that  the  real 
object  of  those  who  petitioned  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Legislative  Union  (which  would 
be,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  mischievoOs 
measure)  would  be  best  served  by  brinff- 
ing  about  a  Reform  in  the  .Irish  Church, 
and  he  recommended  these  persons  to 
come  forward  manfully,  and  petition  for 
that  which  they  really  wanted,  and  they 
would  find  many  English  Members  to  sup- 
port them.  He  considered  that  the  system 
of  the  Irish  Church  establishment  required 
revision,  both  as  regarded  expense  and 
non-residence,  and  tliat  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  Legislative  Union  that 
it  had  been  maintained  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  non-resident  clergy  ought  to 
forfeit  their  revenues,  for  they  had  no  duty 
to  perform,  and  no  people  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Goulbum  (the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  defended  the  Irish  church, 
and  stated,  that  it  never  was  in  a  bet- 
ter state  than  at  present.  He  denied 
that  non -residence  existed  to  Such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  considered  an  evil,  and  he 
referred    to  the  proof  which  had  been 
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afforded  of  this  on  the  last  occasion  when 
the  question  was  brought  forward. 

Colonel  0*Grady  supported  the  Peti- 
tion, but  bore  witness  to  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the  Irish 
church.  Within  a  few  years  that  had 
been  very  much  improved. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  formerly  made  by  Lord  Plunkett 
that  there  were  only  twenty-6ve  non-resi- 
dent clergymen  belonging  to  the  Irish 
church,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
to-morrow  for  a  Return  of  all  the  Non-resi- 
dent Clergy.  He  declared  that  the  whole 
establishment  required  revision,  and  that 
whoever  the  Minister  might  be,  he  must 
grant  it.  It  could  be  no  longer  borne, 
that  clergymen,  who  had  no  parishioners 
should  receive  emoluments ;  or  that  such 
immense  sums  should  be  paid  to  church- 
men. Whoever  the  new  Minister  might 
be,  he  must  be  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  not  attempt  to  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  wished  to 
see  the  teachers  of  religion  properly  re- 
warded ;  but  it  was  beyond  human  endur- 
ance, that  they  who  pretended  to  teach 
the  people  the  way  to  Heaven,  should  in- 
sist oii  taking  from  them  all  their  worldly 
wealth. 

Mr.  Ruthven  highly  lauded  the  zeal, 
piety,  learning,  and  character  of  the  Irish 
clergy.  They  were  most  assiduous  in 
doing  their  duty  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  he  was  connected.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  like  to  see  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  property  of 
the  church  among  its  members.  Indus- 
trious Curates  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
starve,  while  Rectors  were  wallowing  in 
wealth. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  mistook 
the  purport  of  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  who  had  not 
attacked  the  character  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
but  had  merely  stated,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  so  many  Protestant  churchmen 
could  do  in  that  country.  He  must  say, 
that  he  concurred  with  the  spirit  of  that 
hon.  Member*3  observation. 

The  Metropolitan  Police.]  Sir  R. 
WiUon  said,  that  he  had  been  desired  to 
present  a  Petition  from  the  Parish  of  St. 
John,  Southwarky  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  Police.  If  the  petitioners  had  passed 
any  reflection  upon  that  body,  he  certainly 
should  have  been  at  variance  with  them  ; 


for  he  must,  in  common  justice,  say  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  better  conducted,  or 
a  more  efficient  body  of  men.  The  peti- 
tioners expressed  an  alarm  in  which  he 
certainly  did  not  concur.  They  thought 
this  police  force  a  dangerous  one,  and 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
used,  by  an  arbitrary  Minister,  to  crush 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  When  he 
considered  how  very  far  superior  in  num- 
bers the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  only 
were  to  the  police,  he  could  not  partici- 
pate in  such  an  apprehension.  The  peti- 
tioners, however,  complained,  as  many 
others  had  complained,  of  the  expense  of 
the  new  police;  and  they  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
police  into  their  parish,  they  had  in- 
curred an  additional  charge  for  watching, 
to  the  amount  of  700/.  a-year.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  large  increase,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  a  just  g^und  of  com- 
plaint. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  office,  and  if  any  one  had  pro- 
posed that  a  Select  Committeeshould  heap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  of  tne 
police,  and  whether  the  charge  for  it  could 
be  reduced,  he  should  not  have  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  acceding  to  such  a 
proposition.  He  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  most  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it;  not  be- 
cause the  expense  of  the  police  had  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaken  his  conviction 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
such  force  should  exist  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis,  but 
because  he  should  be  glad  to  be  afforded 
the  public  opportunity  of  examining  into 
every  proceeding  connected  with  the  new 
establishment,  its  mode  of  appointment, 
its  arrangement,  the  real  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense which  was  incurred  for  it,  and  of 
having  a  comparison  drawn,  both  on  the 
score  of  expense  and  efficiency,  between 
the  present  improved  system  of  police, 
and  that  which  formerly  existed.  He 
should  be  glad  to  be  afforded  such  an 
opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  doing  awav 
with  the  gross  misrepresentations  whicn 
had  been  spread  abroad  by  interested 
persons  on  this  subject.  If,  therefore, 
any  such  committee  should  have  been 
proposed,  he,  for  one,  should  have  been 
most  happy,  if  he  had  continued  in  office, 
to  second  the  motion,  as  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  result  of  the  evidence 
which    would  be  produced   before  that 
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committee,  would  be,'  to  establish  in  every 
respect  the  great  claims  which  the  new 
police  possessed  upon  the  public  approba- 
tion and  confidence.     People  supposed 
that  the  sole  object  of  the   new  police 
establishment  in   London    was    to  keep 
watch  upon  individual  houses.     Now  no 
police,  no  matter  how  constituted,  could 
do  so  effectually,  if  the  individual  inhabit- 
ants of  such  houses  did  not  respective- 
ly exert  themselves  a  little  to  protect  their 
own  property.     It  should  be  remembered, 
that  within  the  last  few  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
Throne,  there  had  been  various  public 
occasions, — such   as  reviews,  and    other 
public  exhibitions, — upon  which  immense 
crowds  of  people  had  been  assembled,  and 
in   all   such  mstances  the   most  perfect 
order  had  been  maintained  bv  means  of 
the  new  police.     It  was  obvious  at  once 
that  in  a  population  such  as  existed  in 
this  metropolis  of  upwards  of  1,200,000 
persons,  there  should  be  some  civil  means 
for  preserving  order  and  regularity.      If 
DO  such   civil  means   existed,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
an  immense  military  force,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  army  estimates 
and  expenditure.     If  he  had  been  rightly 
informed,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regu- 
larity had  been  maintained  by  the  new 
police  on  the  occasions  to  which  he  had 
alluded;  and  he  had  not  heard,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  persons 
that  had  been  congregated  on  those  occa- 
sions, that  a  single  accident  had  occurred. 
He  undoubtedly  thought,  that  it  might  be 
made  a  question  whether  a  portion  of  the 
charge  for  the  police  might  not  be  fairly 
borne  by  the  country  at  large.     He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  expense  for  the  police 
had  been  limited  to  6d.  in  the  pound, 
they  would  not  have  heard  a  word  about 
the  unconstitutional  nature  of  that  force. 
He  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  police  establishment  at  a 
less  charge  than  that  now  incurred  for  it, 
and  if  that  charge  was  to  continue  to  be 
defrayed  by  a  local  tax,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  reduce  it  below  Sd,  in  the  pound. 
He  must  say,  that  when  complaints  were 
made  of  a  charge  of  2s.  6d,  in  the  pound 
being  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  local  police,  that  such  a 
charge  was  not  countenanced  by  the  law. 
The  maximum  charge  was  fixed  by  the 
Act  at  8rf.  in  the  pound,  and  if  the  over- 
seers of  the  different  parishes  asked  the 
VOL,  I. 


inhabitants  to  pay  2s.  6d.  on  account  of 
the  new  police,  he  would  tell  them  that 
the  overseers  had   no  legal  authority  to 
levy  more  than  Bd.  for  that  purpose.     He 
knew  that  a  great  misunderstanding  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  on  that  subject,  and 
he  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  .with 
a  view  to  remove  it.     He  was  afraid  that 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  committee, 
if  the  charge  were  still  to  be  defrayed  by 
local  taxation,  would  not  be  to  reduce  its 
amount.     He  hoped  that  a  committee,  if 
one  should    be   appointed,    would  enter 
minutely  into  every  portion  of  the  finan- 
cial question  with  regard  to  this  force, — 
that  it  would  consider  the  amount  of  the 
wages, — the  mode  of  forming  the  various 
corps,  and  that  it  would  examine  into  the 
condition  of  every  class  of  the  police,  and 
that  it  would  consider  whether  it  was  pos 
sible  to  produce  an  efficient  and  respecta- 
ble corps  for  less  than  the  present  charge. 
He  did  not  think  that  such  a  force  could 
be  produced  for  a  less  charge,  but  if  it 
could,  and  he  had  continued  in  office, 
no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  any  suggestions  from  a  com- 
mittee to  attain  that  object.    The.  chief 
objection  which  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  urged  against  the  plan  of  the  new 
police  was,  that  the   amount  of  salary 
was  not  such  as  would  secure  respectable 
persons  to  fill  situations  in  it.    A  guinea 
a  week  was  the  salary,  subject  to  certain 
deductions  for  lodgings,  and  other  matters. 
One  great  object  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  police  establishment  was,  that  having 
removed  it  from  the  power  of  the  local 
authorities,  Parliament  might  always  have 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  its  power  of 
inspection  over  it,  and  that  from  time  to 
time,  the  various  matters  connected  with 
it  should  come  under  the  consideration  of 
that   House.      He    conceived,    that    the 
period  had  hardly  arrived  for  the  institu- 
tion of  such  an  inquiry,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
was  such  as  had  been  represented,  let  a 
committee    be  appointed,  for  he   would 
maintain  that,  having  taken  away  the  local 
authority  over  the  police,  that  House  was 
bound   to    institute    any    inquiry    which 
might*  be  necessary  on  the  subject.     He 
would  say,  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  if 
the  police  force  was  not  honestly  managed 
and  conducted,  it  would  be  a  curse,  in- 
stead of  being  an  advantag^e,  to  the  public. 
He  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  should,  from  time  to 
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time,  be  appointed  on  the  subject,  not 
with  a  view  to  throw  any  doubts  upon 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  new  police, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
improvements  might  not  be  made  in 
the  efficiency  and  arrangement  of  that 
force.  With  regard  to  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  parishes,  they  had  been 
always  properly  attended  to:  he  had 
shown  no  fuvour  in  the  appointment, 
and  he  was  sure  that  every  Gentleman  in 
that  House  must  know  that  he  had  not 
prostituted  the  appointments  in  the  liew 
police  to  any  private  purpose.  The  parishes 
should  understand,  that  they  could  recom- 
mend individuals  who  were  qualiHed  for 
the  situation,  and  that  their  recommenda* 
tions  would  be  attended  to,  as  well  as 
those  from  any  other  quarter.  But  if  the 
parishes  were  to  recommend  those  they 
thought  fit,  and  if  there  was  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  complying  with  their 
recommendation,  the  e0ect  would  be  to 
give  to  the  parishes  a  control  over  the 
appointment  of  the  police,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Act  to  take  out  of  their 
hands.  The  effect  would  be  to  do  away 
with  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
new  police  establishment,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  metro- 
politan police  being  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  head,  upon  which  arrangement 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  public  esta- 
blishment so  entirely  depended.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  that  there  should 
be  always  a  ready  disposition  on  the  part 
of  that  head  to  act  in  concert  and  co- 
operate with  the  parish  authorities. 

Mr.  Wilks  had  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities to  notice  the  exertions  of  the  police, 
and  was  bound  to  express  his  satisfaction 
at  what  he  had  witnessed.  He  concurred 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking 
that  the  additional  expense  was  in  a  great 
degree  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
new  police.  He  was  anxious  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  on  the  subject, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee  would  be  received  with 
gratitude  by  the  people. 

Sir  R.  Peel  gave  notice,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  Christmas  recess,  he 
would  move  for  the  appointment'  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
peated, he  would  move  for  such  a  com- 
mittee, not  from  any  doubts  which  he 
entertained  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
police,  but  because  be  was  anxious  that  the 
whole  establishment  should  be  examined. 


Mr.  Hume  observed.thathehad  recently 
received  deputations  from  three  parisheip 
and  they  all  concurred  in  sabstance  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  to  the  expediency  of  having 
a  committee  appointed  on  this  subject 
He  thought  that  the  unpopularity  under 
which  the  new  police  now  laboured,  was 
founded  on  error.  As  to  what  had  been 
said  about  tlic  force  being  unconstitutional, 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  statement — it 
was  not  an  unconstitutional  force — ^nor 
was  a  standing  army.  The  objection  as  to  a 
force  beings  unconstitutional  def)ended  not 
so  much  on  the  force  itself  as  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  maintained,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  control  exercised  over  it.  Ha 
repeated,  therefore,  that  neither  the  police, 
nor  even  the  standing  army,  was  an  uneort- 
stitutional  force  in  itself;  but  it  might  be 
made  so  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  treated 
by  the  Government.  The  great  ohjoctioB 
was  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  establish^ 
ment,  and  in  the  increased  amount  of  rates 
levied  on  the  parishes.  In  the  parish  of 
Ealing,  for  instance,  where  the  old  watch 
only  cost  80/.  a-year,  the  inhabitants  now 
paid  800/ ,  and  one  man  alone  in  that 
parish,  who  had  formerly  only  paid  It. 
now  paid  50/.  [No,  no!].  He  was  not 
quite  sure  of  the  sum,  but  he  believed 
it  to  be  near  what  he  had  mentioned.  At 
least  the  increase  was  very  great.  It  was 
the  same  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  do  away  with  many  of  the 
grievances. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  entered  his  protest 
against  saddling  the  country  with  any  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
He  thought  that  as  the  advantages  of  the 
police  were  local,  the  taxation  should  be 
so  too. 

'  Mr.  jB^ff^  knew,  that  the  great  grievance 
of  the  establishment  was  its  expensiveness, 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  not 
equally  borne  by  the  different  parishes  in 
which  the  police  was  now  stationed.  Some 
of  the  out-parishes  especially  were  bur- 
thened  far  beyond  those  in  the  metropolis 
itself,  and  fur  beyond  their  means  of  pay- 
ment. The  country  at  large  was  interestra 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  ought  to  contribute  to  maintain 
the  police. 

i\Ir.  Maherly  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  expressed  himself  on  this  subject,  and 
observed,  that  in  addition  to  the  eM  of 
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expense,  the  establishment  was  defective 
on  account  of  the  want  of  concert  between 
the  head  office  and  the  local  authorities. 
With  respect  to  the  expense,  he  did  believe 
that  some  of  the  complaints  had  been 
fostered  by  local  boards,  who,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the^new  police,  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  parish  patronage.  He  hoped 
therefore  the  House  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, and  would  thoroughly  examine  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Wyse  objected  to  extending  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  Metropolitan 
Police  to  the  country  at  large.  Each 
district  should  pay  its  own  local  expenses. 
It  was  in  that  manner  that  the  constabulary 
force  in  Ireland  was  supported. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken,  since  the  expense 
of  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  was  not 
itipported  by  local  taxation  alone.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  expense  of  that  estab- 
lishment was  token  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  would  now  refer  again  for  one 
moment  to  the  expense  of  the  new  police 
establishment,  in  order  to  say,  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  which  he  had  introduced 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  police,  an 
account  was  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
within  thirty  days  of  its  assembling,  of 
the  real  amount  of  the  sums  paid  by  each 
parish  on  account  of  the  new  police.  That 

f provision  referred  to  the  meeting  of  Par- 
iament  after  December,  and  therefore, 
when  Parliament  did  again  assemble,  he 
should  move  for  that  account,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  the  sums  stated  to 
have  been  paid  for  the  new  police  had  not 
been  really  required  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Warburtou  said,  that  the  new  police 
had  been  very  useful  in  recovering  stolen 
property,  which  important  service  had 
been  overlooked.  He  believed  that  in 
one  district  alone  the  amount  of  property 
recovered  was  greater  than  the  increase  of 
the  assessment.  ■ 

Mr.  Portman  deprecated  the  laying  any 
tax  on  the  people  of  the  country,  for  the 
support  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  He 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  expense  of  the 
Irish  constabulary  force  would  no  longer 
be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but 
would  be  defrayed  by  local  taxation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  London.  The  people 
in  the  western  part  of  the  metropolis  were 
much  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  police,  and 
he  believed  that  the  investigations  of  the 
vommittee  would  satisfy  the  public  that 


he  had  done  a  real  service  to  the  <?otititry 

in  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Curteis  concurred  in  protesting 
against  levying  any  part  of  the  expense  for 
the  new  police  on  the  Country  generally. 
It  ought  all  to  be  borne  by  the  parishes 
and  property  which  were  protected. 

The  Petition  was  then  read  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Game  Laws.]  The  Marquis  of  Chandos^ 
after  stating  that  the  Bill  which  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  was  almost  similar  to  the 
bill  which  he  had  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject last  Session,  but  which  the  extreme 
pressure  of  public  business  had  prevented 
him  from  carrying  through,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the 
Game  Laws,  and  to  Legalize  the  Sale  of 
Game. 

Mr.  5.  WortUy  should  be  happy  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Bill,  but  would  like  it 
better  if  it  went  much  further  than  the  bill 
of  last  Session. 

'  Mr.  Benett,  hoped  that  no  time  would 
be  lost  in  pressing  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
through  Parliament. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Bill  brought  in. 

Attestation  op  Powers.]  The  So- 
licitor General,  after  a  few  prefatory  ob- 
servations, moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  Attesting  Instru- 
ments by  which  Powers  are  executed. 

Mr.  Campbell  wished,  that  the  learned 
Gentleman  would  postpone  his  measure, 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject 
of  Powers  at  once.  The  distinctions 
between  Powers  were  immense,  and  created 
great  injuries,  and  therefore  the  subject 
was  deserving  the  fullest  consideration. 
He  hoped  to  see  one  general  simple  law, 
by  which  all  Wills  and  Powers  might  be 
executed. 

The  Solicitor  General  wished  to  effect 
the  immediate  object  6f  removing  what 
was  mischievous,  and  could  not  consent  to 
postpone  a  measure  of  such  utility  because 
it  did  not  go  the  whole  length  to  which  it  , 
miu^ht  hereafter  be  carried. 

The  Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday f  Nov,  19. 

MiiruTBt.]     PiCitlQOt  pMCBted.     For  the  tMltiUm  of 

'  SUvory,  by  LonI  Fabmhav,  tbo  Earl  of  Carlulb,  Loi4 

Bmnwrr,  Hit  BWiof  oT  LomMir,  Earl  BArmvmn,  mi 
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Repeal  of  the 


Lord  Wbaritcufpr.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  VtAcn,  bjr 
the  Marquis  of  Anolbsxa,  from  the  Inhabitant!  of  Giaage 
Gorman,  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
Friday,  Nov.  19. 

MiNuras.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Hum K,  the  total  amount  of  Fees  received  by  the  chief* 
under,  and  other  Secretaries  in  the  Rolls  Court,  during 
the  last  three  years ;  also  for  Returns  of  the  number  of 
Orders  made,  and  the  Rents  and  Profits  of  the  Rolls 
Estates,  within  the  same  period  t  and  for  various  other 
Returns  connected  with  the  Court:— On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  RUTHTXK,  the  Fees  and  Emoluments  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Dublin,  in  the  years  1827, 
1828,  and  1829 ;  also  for  a  Return  of  the  Fees  received  by 
Vican-general  in  the  diflferent  Dioceses  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  three  years. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery, 
by  Mr.  Hydb  Villiicrs,  fhrni  Wootten-Basset: — By  Lord 
J.  FiTZROY,  twelve  tram  different  bodies  of  Dissenters: — 
By  Sir  J.  Astlbt,  fhim  Warminster: — By  Sir  G.  Norl, 
twenty-eight  fh)m  different  parts  of  Wales : — By  Sir  R. 
FSROUSON,  firora  Nottingham: — By  Mr.  Littlrton, 
from  Conglelon :— By  Sir  F.  Blakr,  ft-om  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed: — By  Mr.  Ward,  from  Hadcney: — By  Mr.  C. 
DuwDAS,  two  firom  Richmond,  Yorkshire: — By  Mr. 
JiPHSON,  ftom  the  County  of  Cork : — By  Sir  R.  Batk- 
SON,  frcnn  Belfkst : — By  Mr.  Bbibcor,  fh)m  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  Thames  Ditton,  and  Staines; — By  Mr. 
RuMBOLD,  fVom  Great  Yarmouth : — By  Mr.  Prndartis, 
from  two  places  in  Cornwall : — By  Sir  W.  Ixgilbt,  fhim 
Dissenters  of  Barton-upon-Humber.  For  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  by  Mr.  Normak,  fVom  persons  engaged  in  the 
Merthyr-Tydvil  Iron  Works.  By  Mr.  Wriohtson,  firom 
Hull,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coals.  Against 
the  Subletting  Act,  by  Mr.  Jrphson,  firom  Whitchurdi 
and  Gamdoyne.  By  Mr.  O'Connkll,  fhim  the  same 
place,  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament  For  equality  in  the 
Elective  Franchise,  by  Lord  Belorats,  tram  Roman 
Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Galway. 

Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ire- 
LAN  D.]  Lord  George  Beresford  presented 
a  Petition  from  Carrickbep:,  praying  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
England  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  his  constituents  to  support 
this  Petition ;    with  the  prayer  of  which 
he  heartily  concurred.     There  were  facts  j 
connected  with  the  town   from   which  it  , 
came,  that  well  illustrated  the  effects  of  , 
the  Legislative  Union.     In  the  year  1810 
there  were  7,800  persons  supported  in  that 
town  by  the  coarse  woollen  manufacture  • 
alone ;   while  at  present  there  were  not  ' 
seven  persons  maintained  by  it.    This  town 
was  placed  in  the  happiest  situation  for 
every  species  of  commerce,  both  externally  , 
and   internally.     It   was  situated   at  the 
junction  of  three  noble  rivers,   and    the 
finest  and  richest  plain  in  the  world  ex- 
tended from  it.      Yet  it  was  now  in  the 
most  miserable  st  e  of  decay — he  would 
say,  decrepitude.     He  was  glad  to  say, 
that  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman   Ca- 
tholics, of  Carrickbeg,  had  united  in  signing 
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the  petition ;  and  he  trusted  they  would 
join  hereafter  in  all  other  objects.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
would  be,  at  least,  as  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land as  to  Ireland.  It  would  free  England 
from  the  burthen  of  Irish  labourers;  whicb^ 
by  depreciating  the  value  of  native  labour, 
was,  perhaps  more  influential  than  any 
other  cause  in  producing  the  disturbances 
in  the  English  counties.  Complaints  were 
made  in  that  House  last  Session  as  to  the 
pressure  of  this  burthen,  they  had  not 
been  repeated  this  Session,  and  if  they 
were,  he  would  say  at  once,  that  if  the 
money  of  Irishmen  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
the  income  of  England  would  not  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  Irish  labourers. 

Lord  George  Beresford  said,  he  did  not 
concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He 
denied  that  the  Union  had  caused  the  decay 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Carrickbeg. 
The  manufactures  had  been  bad,  and 
although  admonished  by  their  customers, 
the  manufacturers  continued  to  supply  a 
bad|article  ;  and  in  consequence  of  ttiis  it 
was  that  Carrickbeg  lost  its  owollen  trade. 

Sir  /.  Newport  said,  that  as  he  had 
been  prevented  by  severe  indisposition  from 
declaring  his  opinion  on  this  question 
when  it  formerly  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  he  would  avail  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  state  distinctly  what 
it  was.  His  decided  conviction  was,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  attended 
by  consequences  the  most  deplorable  to 
Ireland.  He  had  always  looked  upon  the 
Union  as  a  measure  which,  once  passed, 
was  irrevocable ;  and  he  knew  that  it  had 
been  so  considered  by  those  great  and 
illustrious  men  who  had  been  its  greatest 
opponents.  It  had  always  been  asserted 
by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  by  the  most  eminent 
men  who  had  acted  with  him,  that  the 
measure  of  the  Union,  being  once  passed, 
could  not  afterwards  be  repealed.  His 
opinion  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  respecting 
the  effects  which  the  Union  had  produced 
upon  Ireland.  A  great  many  consequences 
had  been  attributed  to  the  Union,  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  it.  He  believed 
that  many  abuses  which  existed  before  the 
Union,  and  much  of  the  misgovemment  of 
the  local  Parliament  of  Ireland,  were  falsely 
attributed  to  the  Union ;  and  when  Gen- 
tlemen called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
he  begged  leave  to  remind  them,  that  he 
was  old  enough  to  recollect  that  many  of 
those  who  now  joined  in  that  cry  were 
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formerly  the  loudest  in  the  reprobation  of 
the  local  Parliament.     He  had  never  had 
a  seat  in  that  Parliament,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  liable  to  any  imputations  which 
might  be  cast   upon   it  for   passing  the 
Union.     He  had  always  considered  that 
measure  as  growing  out  of  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  the  country   was   then 
placed ;   but,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  opinion  as  to  the  original  character  of 
that  event,  he  had  never  varied   for  one 
moment  from  the  opinion,  that  once  having 
been  assented  to,  it  should  be  looked  on 
as  irrevocable.     He  understood   that   an 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  never  was 
there  one  beneficial  Act  for  Ireland  passed 
by  the  United  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     Now  he  (Sir  R.  Newport) 
would  turn  to   one   Act, — he  meant  the 
Corn  Intercourse  Act  of  1806, — which  he 
defied  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  denounce  as 
an  Act  not  beneficial  to  Ireland.     When 
he  informed  the  House  that  that  Act  alone 
had  doubled  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  he 
claimed  merit  for  the  United  Parliament  so 
unjustly  calumniated,  and  for  himself,  who 
had  been  the  humble  instrument  of  carry- 
ing it  through  that  House.     That  Act  he 
brought  as  a  proof  that  the  interests  of 
Ireland  were  not  neglected  in  the  United 
Parliament.     He  begged  pardon  for   in- 
truding so  long  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  declare  the  ■ 
opinions  which  he   entertained  upon  this  ! 
subject  in  opposition  to  many  even  of  his  I 
respectable  countrymen.     He  always  felt  \ 
regret  when  he  had  occasion  to  differ  from  j 
his  constituents;    but  having^ been  returned 
to  that  House,  he  considered  himself  as 
the  Representative  of  the  people  at  large, 
and   bound    to   consult  not   private   but  , 
general  interests.    He  had  never  professed  j 
that  he  would  make  his  sentiments  conform  | 
on  all  questions  to  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always 
avowed,  and  he  still  would  avow,  that  he 
would  discharge  his  duty  honourably  and 
fairly  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
unbiassed  judgment.  { 

Lord  Nugent  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  | 
distress  now  prevalent  in  some   counties  \ 
of  England  was  owing  in  any  degree  which  i 
the  House  could  notice  to  the  irruption  of 
Irish  labourers  upon  their  labouring  popu- 
lation.    The  fact  was,  that  the  distress  felt 
in  the  agricultural  districts  was  always  felt 
most  severely  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer 
the  value  of  labour  increased,  the  rate  of 
wa{pe9  became  bigheri  and  the  distress 


gradually  vanished;  and  yet  it  was  the 
summer  months  during  which  the  great 
influx  of  Irish  labourers  came  to  our 
shores,  and  the  winter  months  during 
which  they  were  nearly  all  absent  from 
them. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  condemned  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  repealing  the 
Union,  as  a  course  calculated,  beyond  all 
others,  to  excite  religious  and  political 
animosities  in  Ireland.  He  contended, 
that  all  men  of  good  sense,  good  feeling, 
respectable  character,  and  independent 
property  in  Ireland,  were  opposed  to  the 
mooting  of  it.  As  a  proof  of  his  assertion, 
he  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  a  public 
meeting  recently  held  at  Belfast,  where 
every  man  of  education,  intelligence,  opu- 
lence, and  respectability  in  the  town,  no 
matter  what  were  his  religious  opinions 
or  political  creed,  had  joined  in  declaring 
themselves  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  If  such  a  measure  should  unfor- 
tunately meet  with  the  approbation  of 
Parliament,  which  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  anticipate,  they  would  have  a 
hundred  paupers  for  every  individual 
pauper  whom  they  had  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  as  this  peti- 
tion came  from  his  constituents,  he  should 
move  that  it  be  printed.  He  then  told 
the  House  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Sir  Robert  Bateson)  was  greatly 
misinformed  when  he  stated  that  there 
had  been  a  public  meeting  at  Belfast 
which  had  condemned  even  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  repealing  the  Union. 
There  had  been  a  meeting  of  some  gentle- 
men at  a  room  in  that  town  ;  but  there 
had  been  no  public  meeting,  and  their 
opponents  had  taunted  those  gentlemen - 
for  not  having  dared  to  convene  a  public 
meeting  of  their  townsmen  on  that  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  agitation  of  the  repeal 
being  likely  to  excite  religious  and  poli- 
tical animosity  in  Ireland,  he  begged 
leave  most  explicitly  to  deny  it.  The  fact 
was  directly  the  reverse ;  it  had  contri- 
buted, more  than  any  measure  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
religious  and  personal  animosities.  As  a 
proof  of  it,  he  would  mention,  that  since 
he  bad  brought  forward  the  agitation  of 
this  great  and  important  question,  he  had 
had  several  votes  of  thanks  presented  to 
him  by  bodies  of  Orangemen — one  in  par- 
ticular by  a  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Dublin — 
and  of  such  votes  of  thanks  he  was  more 
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proud  t)ian  of  any  others  \vhich  he  had 
received  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poli- 
tical life.  He  contended  that  every  man 
of  talent,  independence,  and  wealth,  not 
merely  in  Dublin,  but  throughout  Ireland, 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  denied  that  the  ^eat  men 
who  had  opposed  the  passing  of  the  Union 
had  ever  considered  it  as  an  irrevocable 
measure  when  once  passed.  He  gave  that 
denial  to  the  hon.  Baronet's  assertion  on 
the  authority  of  a  printed  speech  of  Lord 
Plunkett,  who  had  declared  that  he  would 
resist  the  Union  to  its  last  stage,  and 
would  educate  his  children  in  the  deepest 
hostility  to  it.  As  to  the  benctits  of  the 
measure  he  believed  they  were  all  confined 
to  absentee  landlords.  The  measure  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred 
had  increased  the  rents  of  the  landlords, 
but  not  the  comforts  of  the  people.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  condemn 
the  manufacture  of  Carrickbeg,  for  his 
father  had  appeared  at  Court  in  a  suit  of 
the  cloth  made  there.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and 
it  was  agitated  by  the  great  body  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  Ireland. 

Sir  R,  Bateson  said,  he  must  positively 
contradict  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford.  There  had  been 
a  public  meeting  at  Belfast,  at  which 
those  present  came  unanimously  to  a  reso- 
lution against  agitating  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  great  town 
of  Belfast  was  decidedly  against  enter- 
taining that  mischievous  project. 

Mr.  Moore  said,  that  he  could  not  iiear 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  make 
such  statements  as  he  had  ventured  upon 
that  evening  without  giving  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member  the  most  positive  and  the 
most  decided  contradiction.  The  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  were,  as  every 
body  who  was  acquainted  with  Ireland 
must  be  aware,  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
represented  them  to  be.  Instead  of  the 
wealth,  and  the  respectability,  and  the 
talent  of  Ireland  being  friendly  to  a  repeal 
of  the  Union,  he  would  venture  to  say, — 
in  the  presence  of  Irish  Members,  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford,— that  all  the  eenuine  commercial 
activity — all  that  could  be  fairly  included 
p  the  respectability,  and  all  that  could 


be  properly  called  the  talent  of  Ireland-^ 
were  loud  in  expressing  disapprobation  at 
agitating  such  a  question  as  the  repeal  of 
the  Legislative  Union  between  the  two 
countries.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem* 
ber  had  said,  that  there  was,  in  Dublin,  a 
strong:  feeling  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  He  not  only  denied  that  as- 
sertion, but  would  venture  to  say,  that 
there  was  not,  in  that  city,  any  one  in- 
telligent  being,  capable  of  underetanding 
the  question,  and  of  appreciaiing  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  must  result 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  who  would 
not  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  he  possessed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  Union  inviolate. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  said, 
that  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  repeal  of  the  Union ;  but 
this  was  pcrhai>8  the  most  unfounded  of 
the  statements  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  made,  and  he  begged  to 
give  it  the  most  broad  and  the  most  un- 
qualiHed  contradiction.  Among  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  there 
might,  very  likely,  be  that  feeling  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  per- 
vaded the  respectable  and  intelligent 
Members  of  the  Irish  community.  And 
it  was  no  wonder  that  among  the  lower 
(!lasse8  this  feeling  existe!,  for  great  pains 
had  been  taken  to  inculcate  delusions 
upon  them.  The  first  of  these  delusions 
was,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  must  be 
oanied,  anrl  that  nothing  could  prevent  it 
being  carried.  Now,  when  this  repre- 
sentation, which  they  who  made  it  must 
know  to  be  untrue,  was  made  to  an  igno- 
rant and  easily-excited  population— and 
when  the  examples  of  Paris  and  of  Brus- 
sels were  held  up  to  them  as  examples 
which  they  should  imitate,  he  would  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences  were  not  likely  to  ensue. 
He  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  make 
these  observations,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford  had  given  them  any 
hope  that,  by  a  specific  motion,  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  dispelling  this  delu- 
sion by  their  votes.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  not  give  them  any  such 
opportunity,  and  therefore  he  could  only 
hope,  that  every  Member  of  that  House, 
and  every  respectable  member  of  the  Irish 
community,  would  embrace  all  opportu- 
nities that  might  occur  of  expressing  their 
decided  disapprobation  of  agitating  so 
hopeleu  and  so  mischievoui  a  pnged  at 
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the  f«p6Al  of  the  Lagislativtt  UoioD  with 
Ireland. 

Sir  A.  Chicheiler  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  contradicting  the  hon«  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  who  had  said  that 
no  public  meeting  had  been  called  at  Bel- 
fast on  this  subject. 

Mr.  O'Cannell. — I  did  not  say  that  no 
public  meeting  had  been  called.  I  said 
that  no  meeting  had  been  called  by  public 
advertisement. 

Sir  A,  Chicheiter  said,  that  a  most  nu- 
merous and  respectable  meeting  at  Belfast 
had  come  unanimously  to  a  resolution 
against  discussing  this  question,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  discussion  of 
it  would  be  highly  injurious.  He  could 
answer  for  this  being  the  opinion  of  the 
n«rth  of  Ireland* 

Colonel  O" Grady  sincerely  deprecated 
the  agitation  of  this  question.  He  could 
not  concur  with  the  hen.  member  for  Dub- 
lin in  wishing  that  it  were  brought  before 
the  House  by  a  specific  motton,  because 
lie  thought  that  by  that  means  the  agita- 
tion of  it  in  Ireland  would  be  iocreas^. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 
• 

CmiMiNAL  Law.]  Mr* Brou^rAosn  said, 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  pctttiou  which  he 
feh  highly  honoured  by  having  committed 
to  bb  diarge.  it  was  upon  the  question 
of  punishment  of  death  for  offences  where 
violence  had  not  been  committed.  It 
came  from  a  body  of  men  liable  to  serve 
upon  Grand  Juries  in  London ;  and 
amongst  the  names  that  stood  forward  on 
the  list  were  those  of  seven  gentlemen  who 
had  served  as  Foremen  during  the  last 
year.  The  petition,  he  stated,  was  writ- 
ten with  distinguished  ability  and  great 
force,  and  he  would  fain  have  it  read  at 
length  if  he  could  venture  to  trespass 
upon  the  time  of  that  House ;  he  would 
content  himself  with  reading  the  praver 
of  the  petition,  which  was,  that  the  faw 
which  prescribed  the  punishment  of  death 
for  offences  in  which  violence  had  not 
been  committed  was  detrimental  to  public 
justice.  He  considered  this  petition  wor- 
thy the  best  attention  of  the  House,  from 
the  high  authority  of  the  petttionera  upon 
the  subject  to  which  they  directed  their 
attention.  It  was  evident,  from  the  state- 
menty  that  great  difficulty  arose  from  the 
scruples  of  Jurors  to  convict,  and  that 
thos  the  guilty  frequently  escaped  punish- 
ment altogether.  He  believed  the  right 
\nm,  Bwoael  (Sir  R.  Peel)  agreed  with 


him  in  the  principle,  though  they  perhaps^ 
differed  in  some  matters  ot detail. 

Mr.  Ward  corroborated  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member;  and 
said,  that  he  heartily  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Dentnan  also  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  He  considered  it  m^t 
important,  and  that  it  required  the  best 
attention  of  the  House.  It  clearly  showed 
the  painful  alternative  to  which  Jurors 
were  exposed — that  of  unjustly  and  un- 
righteously condemning  a  man  to  death, 
or  else  that  of  violating  their  conscientious 
feelings,  by  deciding  contrary  to  evidence. 

Administration  of  Justice  xn 
Gibraltar.]  Mr.  Ward  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  a  Gentleman  named  Augustia 
Galleano,  upon  the  important  subject  of 
the  state  of  the  Judicature  there.  The  peti* 
tioner  complained  of  a  decision  of  the 
Court  there,  against  which  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  appeal. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  support  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  The  case  of  the  petitioner  waa 
peculiar :  An  action  had  been '  brought 
against  him  for  a  sum  of  250/. ;  he  com- 
plained that  injustice  had  been  done  him ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  amount,  he 
was  not  allowed  an  appeal  against  the 
decision.  He  believed,  that  in  this  in- 
stance a  trick  had  been  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  an  appeal,  be« 
cause  the  amount  of  the  money  really  in 
dispute  was  above  double  the  sum  for 
which  the  action  was  brought,  and  by  the 
law  of  appeals,  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
in  a  case  where  the  demand  was  less  than 
500/. 

Sir  O,  Murray  conld  tay  nothhq;  of 
the  facts  alleged  in  this  petition^  as  be 
had  had  no  intimation  of  its  bdng  about 
to  be  presented. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  aware  of  that  cir« 
cumstance,  but  vouched  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  sutement,  and  for  the  bad  etfect  of 
the  limitation  upon  the  right  of  appeal. 

The  iSb/ictA)r  Gf»era/ said,  that  if  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  allowed  to  its  full  extent,  there 
would  be  no  limitation  to  the  right  of 
appeal.  It  would  go  even  to  destroy 
every  subordinate  Court  which  existed  on 
the  principle  of  limitation  in  the  amount 
for  which  actions  were  to  be  brought. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  With  to  destroy 
thai  priacipbi  but  to  kave  a  4iwretioa  ia 
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he  Court  of  Appeal,  that  the  principle 
miffht  not  be  converted  into  an  abuse. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  this  case  was  only 
one  of  the  very  numerous  instances  of  the 
evils  of  allowing  the  colonies  to  be  govern- 
ed by  orders  in  Council.  Until  a  different 
principle  prevailed,  abuses  would  continue, 
and  tlie  colonies  would  be  expensive  to 
this  country,  without  enjoying  prosperity 
themselves. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

* 

Corporation  Abuses  (Ireland).] 
Mr.  Zcader  presented  a  Petition  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Galway,  which 
stated,  that  although  the  disqualifications 
generally,  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  had  been  repealed,  yet 
the  Roman  Catholic  mercantile  and  tradmg 
classes  of  Galway  still  continued  an  isolated 
exception  to  the  general  boon,  being  as 
yet  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise, 
as  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  in  common 
with  Protestants  before  the  enactment  of 
the  penal  code,  and  as  exercised  even  at  the 
present  day  by  their  Protestant  fellow- 
citizens.  The  petition  also  stated,  that 
since  1793  the  franchise  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  an  absentee  peasantry,  at 
present  amounting  to  nearly  2,000  in 
number,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  any 
power  in  the  Protestant  mercantile  classes, 
and  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  could  not  become  free,  from 
the  want  of  Protestant  freemen  to  whom 
they  might  serve  apprenticeships.  He  had 
presented  a  petition  against  the  Corporation 
of  Athlone,  and  the  present  was  the  se<*ond 
intrusted  to  him  against  corporate  usurpa- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  the  conversion  of  public 
funds  to  private  purposes.  A  third  peti- 
tion he  had  also  to  present,  but  which  he 
should  for  the  present  abstain  from  doing, 
as  he  intended  to  make  a  specific  motion 
to  have  it  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
when  a  Government  was  formed.  That 
petition  was  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
offering  proof  at  the  bar  of  the  House  that, 
like  what  had  taken  place  in  Galway,  land, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  10,000/.  had 
been,  since  the  Union,  converted  to  any 
purpose  but  that  of  sheltering  the  houseless 
poor,  or  giving  employment  to  the  people, 
as  originally  intended  by  their  charters. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  opulent  cities  in  Ireland,  and 
of  a  maritime  town,  admirably  situated  for 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  both  crushed 
in  their  industry,  and  actually  chained 


down  to  poverty,  by  corporate  asurpation 
and  abominable  dereliction  of  trust.  If, 
since  the  Union,  the  Corporations  of  Gal- 
way and  Kilkenny  had  expended  these 
sums,  which  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  half  a  million,  on  the  improvement 
of  their  ancient  cities,  and  had  by  their 
example  animated  others  to  spend  larger 
sums,  the  consequence  might  have  been, 
that  the  Members  for  Ireland  would  now 
have  had  to  represent  one  of  the  happiest, 
instead  of  one  of  the  most  destitute  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  need  not  entertain 
apprehensions  of  having  all  the  popularity 
of  their  lives  sacrificed  for  not  urging  the 
repeal  of  a  Union,  which  many  were  disposed 
to  believe  had  emboldened  these  Corpora- 
tions to  violate  their  charters,  and  despoil 
the  people  of  their  liberties  and  their 
wealth.  He  hoped  a  new  King,  a  new 
Parliament,  and  a  new  Ministry,  would  no 
longer  delude  both  countries  by  volumi- 
nous reports,  but  fearlessly  declare,  that 
the  entire  exports  of  the  landed  produce 
of  Ireland  were  little  enough  to  meet  the 
claims  on  the  country  from  absentees  and 
the  taxes ;  and  that  it  was  full  time  for 
corporate  funds  to  be  husbanded  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  local  taxation  to 
be  reduced,  and  tithes  to  be  commuted. 

Sir  John  Bourke  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  He  had  been  also  intrust- 
ed with  a  petition  on  the  same  subject* 
from  Galway,  and  he  had  only  deferred 
presenting  it  in  order  that  he  might  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Limerick,  to  bring 
forward  again  the  Galway  Franchise  Bill. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  that  Bill  forward  again 
this  Session. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Oppression  of  the  Peasantry — 
Ireland.]  Mr.  0*Connell  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  same  places,  complaining 
of  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  and  praying  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Union.  He  took  that  oppor* 
tunity  to  state,  that  he  now  held  m  bis 
hand  documents  confirming  his  statement 
as  to  the  serving  of  notices  upon  the  estate 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  county  Wicklow. 
Instead  of  800  persons  having  got  notice 
to  quit  (which  was  his  original  statement), 
it  would  appear  from  the  documents  which 
had  l)een  forwarded  to  him,  that  1,544 
persons  had  received  such  notices,  and 
their  names  and  residences  were  furnished 
to  him.    He  bad  also  received  documenta 
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fully  confirming  his  statement  as  to  the 
estate  of  Lord  Rathdown.  He  had  also 
received  one  of  the  circulars  which  had 
been  sent  round  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
agent  to  the  tenantry,  informing  them,  that 
if  any  of  them  had  sublet,  they  should  not 
have  their  leases  renewed.  He  had  sub- 
mitted those  documents  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wicklow  (Mr.  James  Grattan),  and 
he  had  offered  to  lay  them  before  the  hon. 
member  for  Northamptonshire  (Lord  Al- 
thorp.) 

Mr.  /.  Grattan  did  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  stated  with  respect  to  the  notices  was 
fact ;  but  it  was  not  the  mere  consequence 
of  the  Subletting  Act,  nor  was  that  fact 
sufficient  to  justify  any  imputation  on  the 
landlord.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law^  lo  relet  the  farms  without 
giving  this  notice,  in  order  to  be  strictly 
regular ;  but  though  these  notices 
had  been  given,  he  denied  that  800  or 
1^500  persons  had  been  turned  off  the 
estate.  So  far  from  it,  indeed,  he  had  the 
best  reason  for  believing  that  only  one  of 
the  tenants  on  whom  notice  was  served  was 
likely  to  quit.  He  took  that  opportunity 
of  bearing  his  sincere  testimony  to  the 
excellent  character  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Challoner,  the  agent  for  the  noble  Earl. 
He  had  had  amply  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  manner  in  which  that  gentleman 
managed  the  noble  EarFs  estate,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  excellent  or  more 
liberal.  Mr.  Challoner  had  this  last  sum- 
mer spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in 
improving  the  estate,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  peasantry  in  that  neighbour- 
hood had  the  advantage  of  good  employ- 
ment. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  reiterated  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  letter  of  Archdeacon 
Trench,  with  regard  to  the  estate  of  Lord 
Rathdown,  and  at  the  same  time  said,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  see  the  docu- 
ments spoken  of  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford. 

Mr.  Doheriy  deprecated  the  practice  of 
introducing  such  discussions  upon  the 
presentation  of  petitions  ;  and,  above  all, 
he  deprecated  the  practice  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford,  in  thus  constantly 
recurring  to  statements  which  had  been 
repeatedly  contradicted.  Was  that  House 
to  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  peasantry 
in  these  matters,  and  what  sort  of  tribunal, 
he  would  ask,  would  the  House  of  Com- 
mons btcome,  if,  night  after  night;  state- 


ments should  be  repeated  after  the  flattett 
contradictions  had  been  given  to  them— ^ 
contradictions  so  direct  and  positive,  that 
they  must  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  felt  like  a  gentleman  ?  A 
detailed  statement  had  been  received  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Youghall  from 
Mr.  Challoner,  which  amply  refuted  the 
attacks  directed  against  him,  and  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  him. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  to  whom 
were  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  prefer 
their  complaints,  if  not  to  that  House  ? 
He  defended  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford,  and  contended 
that,  as  the  serving  of  the  notices  had  been 
admitted  by  the  hon,  member  for  Wicklow, 
the  statement  was  untouched,  and  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Solicitor  Greneral 
for  Ireland,  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  His  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  had  been  accused 
of  stating  falsely,  that  800  notices  to  quit 
had  been  served  on  Earl  Fitzwilliam's 
tenantry ;  he  had  accordingly  broughtdocu- 
ments  to  prove  that  1,500  notices  had  been 
served ;  the  accuracy  of  those  documents 
was  not  denied  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wicklow,  and  therefore  his  hon.  friend 
had  completely  made  out  his  case,  notwith- 
standing the  loud  and  confident  assertions 
of  Gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  Doherty  explained.  He  had  never 
meant  to  assert  that  the  people  should  not 
have  the  right  to  petition  that  House. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  observed,  that  upon  the 
first  night  of  the  Session  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford  had  asserted,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  Address,  not  that  notices  had 
been  served  upon  800  families  upon  the 
Fitzwilliam  estate,  but  that  800  families 
had  been  actually  turned  out  from  their 
homes,  and  sent  adrift  upon  the  world. 
The  learned  member  for  Yorkshire,  in 
adverting  to  that  statement  upon  the  same 
evening,  said,  that  it  was  the  most  horrible 
picture  he  had  ever  heard  drawn  of  the 
condition  of  any  country,  and  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  Such  was  the  impression,  too, 
which  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
for  W^aterford  made  then  upon  the  House. 
That  hon.  Member  afterwards  retracted 
the  statement  as  to  800  families,  and  con- 
fined it  to  800  persons ;  and  he  had  now 
retracted  his  statement  as  to  the  fact,  for  it 
appeared  that  the  notices  of  which  be 
spoke  were  not  real  ejectments.  The  objecti 
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however,  was  obtained  by  ihe  extensire 
circulation  of  such  inflammatory  ttate- 
mentSy  in  quarters  where  the  retractations 
of  them,  and  the  answers  to  them,  might 
never  reach  to  counteract  the  misrepresent* 
ation. 

Mr.  CyConnell  replied,  that  he  had  all 
along  asserted  that  800  persons  had  receiv- 
ed notice  to  quit ;  he  had  therefore  retract- 
ed nothing,  and  the  documents  which  had 
been  furnished  to  him  had  nearly  doubled 
that  statement.  He  congratulated  the 
House  on  its  readiness  to  lead  on  a  cheer 
against  him,  and  assiured  the  Members  that 
Bucb  cheers  gave  him  a  proud  conviction 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Administration  or  Justice  Bill.] 
On  the  Motion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  this  Bill 
was  brought  up. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
the  learned  Solicitor  General  was  not  in 
the  House,  as  he  would  have  another 
opportunity  of  admiring  that  beautiful 
thing  which  he  called  the  science  of  the 
law.  Here  was  an  amendment  in  the  law  for 
altering  the  essoign  day,  and  he  should  be 
glad  if  the  House  could  be  made  to  know 
what  it  meant.  Yet  the  law  was  praised 
because  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
could  not  understand  it.  An  excellent 
thing  it  was  for  the  conjurors  who  did 
understand  it;  but  those  who  went  to 
have  their  fortunes  told  had  not  much 
reason  to  rejoice.  But  even  the  conjurors 
themselves  were  sometimes  at  fault ;  for 
the  Attorney  General  frained  a  bill  last 
Session,  exactly  three  months  ago,  and  he 
now  wished  to  make  an  amendment  in  it, 
in  the  necessity  of  which  he  perfectly 
concurred. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  a  roan  of  education,  and  he 
should  have  apprehended  that  few  Gcutle- 
men  who  aspired  to  speak  in  that  House 
could  be  ignorant  of  what  an  essoign  day 
was;  but,  since  he  supposed  that  others  were, 
he  would  beg  to  explain  the  intention  of 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
complain  of  his  having  removed  that  ex- 
pression from  the  Bill,  but  in  professing  to 
criticise  it,  he  shewed  that  he  was  not 
master  of  its  meaning.  He  said,  that  the 
Bill  had  existed  three  months,  and  that 
alceady  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
akerit;  but,  in  feet,  the  part  of  the  Bill  to 


be  altered  had  not  yet  come  into  Operation^ 
and  would  not  till  January  next*  A  cfaiate 
relating  to  the  same  subject  as  that  now 
under  discussion  was  introduced  as  a  pro* 
visional  clause  into  the  Bill,  the  fixing  the 
day  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges.  When,  however,  the  Bill  Htfrifed 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  noble  Lord  irho 
presided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
thought  it  better,  instead  of  this  temponry 
clause,  leaving  the  matter  to  the  Jndeet, 
that  a  precise  day  should  be  fixed,  and  so 
accordingly  the  Bill  was  passed  ;  ImiI  he 
had  since  become  aware  that  the  Bill 
would  be  better  as  it  originally  stood.  Or 
that  the  return  of  the  orighial  writ  shoeki 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  others, 
and  he  agreed  in  the  opinion  of  that  noble 
Lord.  To  carry  that  into  efFect,  or  restore 
the  Bill  to  its  original  state  was  the  object 
of  the  Bill,  then  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  obliged  to  the  hon«  eftd 
learned  Gentleman  for  his  statement,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  Bill,  instead  of 
having  been  in  operation  three  monthv,  had 
not  yet  come  into  operation,  but  leqahed 
another  bill  to  enable  it  to  move.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew  that 
this  provision  was  necessary,  why  did  he 
not  introduce  it  at  the  time  ?  His  present 
measure  was  nothing  more  than  a  patching 
up  of  an  incomplete  bill.  The  pnUic 
prints  said,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  learned  Gentleman's  neatuie 
into  effect  without  amendment;  and  he 
apparently  had  taken  the  hint  from  the 
public  papers.  He  was  right  m  brings 
ing  these  amendments  forward;  bat  he 
should  not  take  credit  for  them.  If  the 
Attorney  General  and  other  law-officemof 
the  new  Administration  should  not  knoir 
what  they  had  to  do  better  than  those  of 
the  retiring  Administration,  one*half  of 
the  time  of  the  House  would  be  thrown  • 
away  in  amending  the  blunders  and  mis- 
takes committed  in  the  other  half. 

The  Attorney  General  reiterated  hit 
statement  that  the  Amendment  waa  not  of 
any  clause  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  that 
House,  but  of  a  clause  introduced  by  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


L.^BouRiNo  Poor.]  Lord Nugeni 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  BiU  for  the 
better  providing  Empk»yment  for  the 
labouring  Poor,  at  fair  and  adeqeate 
wages.  In  doing  so  he  obserfed,  that 
the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  introdoce 
was  almost  word  for  word  the  SMSt  Mtbo 
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Bill  which  he  had  carried  to  an  advanced 
stage  last  Session,  and  which  had  been 
referred  to  a  committee.  The  first  clause 
of  the  Bill  was  the  only  one  that  was 
mandatory,  and  it  was  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  system  called  roundsmen — 
a  system  which  existed  in  a  great  many 
parishes,  and  which  increased  the  rates, 
whilst  it  degraded  the  population.  The 
remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  only 
permissive  to  vestries  to  establish,  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  a  common  rate  of 
labour.  This  would  be  the  means  to  bring 
labour  to  a  fair  and  open  competition.  He 
wished  to  avoid  all  descriptions  of  that 
distress  which  had  existed  last  year  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  and  in  which 
labour  was  in  a  very  unnatural  state.  He 
should  not  wish  to  express  one-half  of 
what  he  knew  upon  the  subject,  for  his 
object  was  to  mitigate  and  not  to  in- 
crease those  bitter  things  which  were  felt 
on  both  sides  bv  the  classes  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  During  the 
severity  of  winter,  4$.  6d.  was  the  weekly 
wages  of  labourers  in  the  county  in  which 
he  resided,  and  in  many  parishes  the  wages 
were  only  3s.  6c/.,  whilst  the  peck  of  flour, 
the  starving  ratio,  the  mimmum  of  human 
existence,  cost  3s,  During  all  this  distress, 
the  calendar  at  the  assizes  aud  the  quarter 
Sessions  at  the  close  of  the  winter  was 
lighter  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 
He  should  not  go  further  into  the  subject, 
as  no  opposition  was  intended  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Rutkven  wished  that  the  Bill  could 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  though  the  Irish 
people  ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  for 
what  he  had  done  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  fairness  and  candour,  with  which 
he  had  always  avowed  his  opposition. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  bore  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  good  faith  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  always  observed 
towards  the  House.  He  differed  from  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ou  many  political 
questions,  but  there  was  no  public  man 
whose  integrity  he  more  highly  esteemed. 

Mr.  Briscoe  highly  approved  of  the  Bill, 
and  contended  that  parishes  ought  to  have 
the  power  of  employing  poor  on  waste 
lands.  There  was  no  surer  criterion  of 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  country 
than  the  condition  of  the  labouring  and 
middle  classes.  He  wished  each  man  also 
to  have  a  small  piece  of  ground. 

Sir  J,  Shelley  was  convinced  that  the 

measure  would  be  practically  useful  in  the 


part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted. 

Mr.  John  Johnstone  knew  from  authentio 
information,  that  the  county  of  Sussex  was 
in  a  most  deplorable  state.  Large  bodies 
of  labourers  were  going  about  compelling 
the  farmers  to  give  higher  wages,  and  the 
farmers  were  unable  to  reust.  SoUie 
measures  should  be  speedily  adopted. 

Mr.  Curteis  could  not  attribute  the  stats 
of  the  labouring  poor  to  the  conduct  of 
Government,  and  be  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  poor,  unless  the  higher  agricultural 
classes  did  somethiD)):for  them.  The  Bill 
could  not  be  extended  to  Ireland,  as  do 
Poor-laws  existed  in  that  country.  He 
hoped  that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect 
anticipated,  and  whoever  might  be  the 
new  Ministers,  he  was  confident  that  they 
could  not  stand  unless  they  did  something 
Tor  the  landed  interest  and  the  distressed 
peasantry. 

Mr.  D,  W.  Harvey  was  more  disposed 
to  listen  to  those  who  suggested  remedies 
for  the  evils,  than  to  those  who  expatiated 
on  them.  It  was  not  by  Acts  of  Parlta* 
ment  that  the  distress  could  be  remedied. 
All  classes  must  lend  a  contributory  hand, 
and  especially  landlords.  Those  who  pro* 
posed  that  the  salaries  of  Ministers  should 
be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1792,  should 
contrast  their  own  rent-roll  at  present  with 
the  amount  thev  received  in  1792.  Far- 
mers  could  not  afford  to  pay  war-rents, 
war-tithes,  and  war-wages.  Landlords 
must  make  large  concessions,  and  the 
lienefit  would  soon  l^e  felt  and  willingly 
acknowledged.  He  trusted  that  the  clergy 
would  practise  .the  virtues  of  charity  and 
forbearance,  as  well  as  inculcate  them 
weekly. 

Mr.  Curteis  said,  that  the  rents  in  the 
county  he  represented  had  generally  been 
reduced  one-third. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  was  understood  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  to  reprobate  any  modificatiott 
of  the  tithe-system  that  might  possibly  be 
inconsistent  with  its  security. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  protested  against  the 
doctrine  that  the  landlords  and  gentry  of 
England  were  indifierent  to  the  state  of 
their  tenantry.  The  rent  of  land  was 
regulated  by  the  lawsof  supply  and  demand, 
like  all  other  commodities;  aud  if  humanity 
did  not  induce  landlords  to  lower  rents 
to  the  state  of  the  market,  good  sense  veiy 
I  soon  would. 
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Mr.  Hume  thought  it  preposterous  to 
talk  of  reducing  the  rent  of  lands  to  what 
it  had  been  in  1792,  since,  in  the  interval, 
a  great  deal  of  capital  had  been  laid  out 
in  its  improvement.  Land  that  was  worth 
30/.  per  acre  in  1792,  was  now  worth 
perhaps  60/.  per  acre.  Rent  was  like 
the  price  of  every  thing  else,  it  could  not 
be  controlled  by  law,  but  must  be  regulat- 
ed by  demand  and  supply.  All  the  evils 
of  the  country  had  sprung  from  the  country 
gentlemen  supporting  the  Government  in 
its  extravagance.  If  Government  would 
but  take  off  taxes,  all  classes  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  relief,  and  that  was  the  best 
remedy  that  could  be  applied.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  take  care  to  have  a 
cheap  Government — that  every  individual 
employed  should  be  paid,  but  paid  no 
more  than  their  Services  deserved.  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  Ives  (Mr.  Long 
Wellesley)  was  anxious  to  support  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Church 
had  long  been  predominant,  and  it  ought 
to  be  subordinate,  for  its  supremacy  had 
vitiated  its  power  of  doing  good.  Large 
payments  had  prevented  the  clergy  from 
instructing  the  people.  The  best  measure 
would  be  to  abolish  tithes,  or  to  put  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Scotland, 
where  the  tithe-payer  knew  not  the  renter. 
If  tithes  were  not  moderated,  the  clergy 
would  soon  get  none  at  all.  The  clerical 
tithes  were  not  exacted  with  half  the  rigour 
of  the  lay  tithes,  and  yet  they  excited 
greater  irritation  and  discontent.  The 
Government  ought  to  remove  such  a  source 
of  obloquy,  and  apportion  tithes  according 
to  the  duty  performed.  In  his  opinion,  a 
clergyman  of  2,000/.  a-ycar  was  no  more 
fit  for  a  parish  priest  than  a  nobleman 
was  fit  for  a  menial  servant. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborne  was  glad  to  have 
the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws  brought 
forward  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  in- 
numerable difficulties,  and  he  much 
doubted  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  explained,  that  he 
wished  the  tithe  system  reformed,  but 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  maintained. 

Lord  Nugent,  in  reply,  observed,  that 
having  in  the  few  words  with  which  he 
troubled  the  House  in  introducing  his 
Motion,  avoided,  and  in  some  degree 
deprecated,  any  reference  to  irritating 
topics,  he  could  but  express  his  regret  at 
the  course  which  the  discussion  had  taken. 
One  hon*  Member  complained  that  a  great 


portion   of   the  evils    under  which   the 
country  suffered,  arose  from  the  neglect 
of  the  landlord  to  his  tenantry,  and  of  the 
clergyman  to  his  flock,  and  he  had  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  these  classes  attend- 
ing to  the  comforts  of  the  labourers.     His 
Bill  had   no  relation  to  those  subjects. 
Although   he   might  regret  that  neglect 
occurred,  and  that  evil  arose  from  it,  it  was 
not  his  intention   to  interfere  with   the 
conduct  of  either  of  those  classes.     He 
was   convinced  that  his    measure  would 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  agricultural  and  labooriDg> 
population  of  this  countiy,  an  object  which 
he  was  ardently  desirous  of  promotiDg. 
He  had  listened  with  considerable  pleasure 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey ;  but  the 
suggestion  which  he  threw  out  could  not 
be  brought  within  the  present  Bill,  though 
he  should  be  most  willing  to  adopt  any 
recommendation  consistent  with  its  prin- 
ciple.    At  the  same  time  he  must  profiess 
that  he  should  be  most  willing  to  give  him 
every  assistance  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
plan  which  he  adverted  to.     He  had  seen 
the  beneficial  results  of  granting  small 
portions  of  land  to  the  labouring  popula- 
tion.    He  had  even  tried  it  himself  on  a 
small  scale,  and  found  it  work  as  well  as 
he  could  expect.     From  all  that  he  had 
experienced,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  more 
extensive  adoption  of  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.     He  en- 
tertnined  a  thorough   conviction  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  allow  parishes 
to  give  small  portions  of  land   to   their 
labourers,  but  as  that  was  entirely  distinct 
from  the  principle  of  his  Bill,  he  had  said 
nothing  respecting  it.     The  hon.  member 
for  Suirey  might  perhaps  require  to  be 
informed,  that  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  the  success  of  a  measure  was 
endeavouring  to    make  it  comprise  too 
much.    This  was  particularly  the  case  as 
regarded  the   Poor-laws;   and  if  a  Bill 
contained  more  than  one  remedy  for  one 
obvious  abuse,  there  was  no  chance  of  its 
success.  The  most  sure  mode  of  removing 
the  evils  of  the  Poor-laws  was,  by  applying 
a  practical   remedy  to  each  single  abuse. 
It   would   be  impossible  to  carry  a  Bill 
for  remedying  all  the  evils  of  those  laws: 
and  therefore  it  was  better  to  amend  the 
system  gradually.     His  Bill  accordingly 
was  confined  to  the  putting  a  stop  to  one 
of  the  most  obvious  and  most  pernicious 
evils  of  the  Poor-laws.     He  merely  asked 
the  House  to  abolish  the  detestable  practicQ^ 
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of  paying  the  wages  of  the  labourer  out  of 
the  poor-rates,  instead  of  his  employer 
paying  hina.  The  other  clauses  of  the 
Bill  related  to  allowing  parishes  to  establish 
a  labour-rate  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor  who  become  chargeable.  These  were 
all  the  points  contained  in  the  Bill,  to 
which  he  trusted  the  House  would  give  its 
assent.  His  object  was,  to  give  labour  a 
free  market,  and  to  remove  every  impedi- 
ment to  the  labourer's  getting  a  high  rate 
of  wages  if  he  could.  He  was  aware  that 
there  were  large  districts  in  this  country 
in  which  the  evil  of  paying  the  labourers 
out  of  the  poor-rates  did  not  prevail,  and 
in  which  his  Bill,  therefore,  would  be 
inapplicable ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  it 
expedient,  on  that  account,  to  confine  its 
operation  to  particular  districts.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  already  a  law  on  the 
subject,  but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  evil.  He  wished  to  declare, 
that  such  a  mode  of  paying  labour  was 
illegal,  and  also  to  attach  a  penalty  to  the 
non-observance  of  the  law.  He  heard 
with  regret  the  observations  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester,  and 
he  lamented  that  he  should  cast  impu- 
tations on  so  large  a  class  of  persons  as 
the  landlords  of  England.  He  was 
convinced  that  they  felt  much  con- 
cerned  for    the    labouring  classes,    and 


were  willing  to  make  every  proper  sacrifice 
for  their  relief.  He  could  not  agree  with 
that  hon.  Member  in  designating  them 
as  a  useless  and  unfeeling  body.  The 
hon.  Member  stated,  that  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  was  a  system  made 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
against  the  latter.  He  denied  this  to  be 
the  case ;  but  if  it  were,  what  that  had  to 
do  with  the  subject  before  the  House  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Leave  given,  and  Bill  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Monday,  Nov.  22. 

MiiruTBS.]  The  House  of  Lords  was  crowded  with  stnagen, 
anxious  to  see  tiie  Right  Hon.  H.  Bbovquam  take  his  seat 
upon  the  Woohadc,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  a  Pear  of 
Parliament.  The  patent,  however,  by  which  tiie  right 
hon.  Gentieman  is  created  a  Peer,  had  not  readied  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  the  Clerk  of  Parliament,  at  4 
o'clock  I  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  BroHi^am  could  not 
that  day  take  the  oaths  as  a  Peer.  By  virtue  of  hie  ofltoe 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  Prhry 
Counsellor,  and  also  Speaker  of  die  House  of  Lordb  Am 
soon  as  prayers  were  over,  he  took  his  seat  upon  flie 
Wofdsaek,  and  received  the  omgratulations  of  his  friends. 
He  had  only  power  however,  to  put  the  question,  and 
could  not,  even  if  he  had  been  desirous,  have  taken 
any  share  in  the  Debate. 

The  New  Ministers,  Earl  Grky,  the  Marqiiis  of  LAiranowir, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisls,  Visootuit  Godsrich,  and  Baron 
Durham,  took  their  seats  upon  the  Treasury  Bench.* 


*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Debates  of  the  16tb,  tbat  the  Miniflters,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  on  the 
15th,  resigned  their  offices.    The  following  changes  were  accordingly  made : — 

Offices  Appointments  In  the  room  of 

First  Lord  of  the  Treatwy Earl  Grey         ..  .•     Dake  of  Wellington 


Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council 

Privy  Seal  . .  ... 

Home  Secretary 

Under  Secretary  Home         . .         •  • 

Colonial  Secretary 

Under  Secretary  Colonies  , . 

Fweign  Secretary 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

First  Lord  if  the  Admiralty         .  • 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

President  of  the   Board  of  Trade^ 

Master  of  the  Mint 
C/tancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Lord  Chamberlain 
Postmaster-  General 
Master  of  the  Horse 
Lord  Steward  . . 

Judge  Advocate 
fVoods  and  Forests 
Paymaster.  General 
rice- President  of  the 


Lord  Broagbam  &  Vaux    Lord  Ljmd hurst 


"'T'J 


•  • 


Marquis  of  Lansdown 
Lord  Durham 
Viscount  Melbourne 
Hon.  G.  Lamb 
Viscount  Goderich 
Lord  Howick     . . 
Viscount  Pftlmerston 
Viscount  Al  thorp 
Sir  J.  Graham    # 
Rt.  hon.  C.  Grant 

Lord  Auckland 

Lord  Holland     . . 
Marquis  of  Anglesea 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Duke  of  Richmond 
£arl  of  Albemarle 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Mr.  R.  Grant     • . 
Hon.  A.  Ellis     •• 
Lord  J.  Russell 


Earl  Batburst 
Ear  I  of  Rosslyn 
Sir  R.  Peel 
Mr.  Yates  Peel 
Sir  G.  Murray 
Mr,  Horace  Twiss 
Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Mr.  Goulbum 
Viscoimt  Melville 
JiOrd  Ellenborough 

Mr.  Herries 

Mr.  Arbuthnot 

Duke  of  Northumberland 

Earl  of  Jersey 

Duke  of  Manchester 

Duke  of  Leeds 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Sir  J.  Beckett 

Jxtrd-  Lowther 

Mr.  Calcraft 


Board  of  Trade,  ?  w 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy        . .         ,,\ 
Secretary  for  Ireland 
Master'General of  t/ie  Ordnance 
Surveyor-  General  of  the  Ordnance 


Chas.  P,  Thomson    F.  Lewis 


Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 


Mr.  E.  G.  S.  Stanley 
..     Sir  W.Gordon     .. 
. .     Sir  R.  Spencer 

}Mr,  Edward  Ellice 
Mr.  Spring  Rice 


•  • 


Sir  H.  Hardinge 
Viscount  Beresford 
Sir  H.  Fane 
Mr.  Joseph  Planta 
Mr.  Geo.  R.  Dawson 
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The  Poor  Laws, 


Th*  Duke  of  WBLLntaroN  took  his  pUwe  on  the  fint 
Opposition  Brach. 

Lord  TsNTBRDSif's  various  Rills,  the  Jadgxttent  and  Execu- 
tion Bill»  the  Interpleaden*  Bill,  the  Prohibition  and 
Mandamus  Bill,  the  Arbitration  Bill,  and  the  Witness  £x- 
amination  Bill,  went  respectively  through  Committees. 

PeCitiaiif  preeentcit.  Againnt  (Colonial  S'Uvery,  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other  bodies  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  different  partv  of  the  country,  by  Eail  Spbncbr, 
the  Marquis  of  Clkveland,  the  Earl  of  Carliblk,  the 
Earlof  RoasLYN,  Earl  Rodin,  the  Earlof  SHArr««BURT, 
Earl  Gbosvikob,  Lord  Svwwiuld,  and  Lord  Whahm- 
CLiwvS'  For  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  ftom  Sir  John  Sinclair.  For  the 
repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Coals,  by  the  Earl  of  SHArr«»- 
burt,  Arom  Wiabwdi  and  Holsworth. 

The  Poor  Laws.]  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  having  in  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  postponed  his  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the  Poor- 
lawH,  as  soon  as  the  usual  hour  (five 
o'clock)  for  transacting  public  business 
arrived, 

Lord  Suffield,  aHer  observing  that  it  was 
not  usual  in  that  Home  to  transact  public 
business  before  five  o*clock,  declared  his 
acquiescence  in  tlie  postponoroent  of  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Marquis.  He  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  more  improper  or 
more  indecorous  than  to  hamper  a 'Minis- 
try, so  lately  formed,  by  the  immediate 
introduction  of  any  subject  surrounded 
with  so  many  difficulties  as  was  that  of  his 
noble  friend ;  but  as,  at  the  same  time,  it 
happened  to  be  a  motion  of  such  import- 
ance that  ail  others  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  it,  lie  trusted  the  noble 
Marquis  would  pledge  himself,  in  all  cases, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  bring  for- 
ward his  motion  for  the  Committee  on 
Monday  ne-\t. 

The  Marquis  of  Snlishvry  uj)ologised 
for  having  given  the  notice  of  postpone- 
ment so  early.  He  stated,  it  was  his  firm 
intention  to  bring  forward  his  motion  on 
the  day  he  had  named,  (Monday  next) 
and  he  added,  that  he  hoped  for  the 
assistance  and  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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Marquis  of  xonsefoiim,    in  pretenting  a 
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Petition  from  Glasgow,  praying  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  was  understood  to  state 
that  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  to 
their  Lordships.  He  had  been  intrusted 
with  several  petitions,  which  he  was  acci- 
dentally prevented  from  presenting  on  a 
former  evening,  by  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  then  on  the  Wool* 
sack,  respecting  the  introduction  of  the 
Regency  Bill ;  and  he  trusted  that  even 
now,  after  having  been  raised  to  office,  he 
might  stand  excused  in  presenting  peti- 
tions, which  expressed  an  anxiety  more  or 
less  strong  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  if 
he  stated  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
have  previously  promoted  this  measure. 
I'here  was  no  noble  Lord  then  present 
who  could  be  more  desirous  than  he  was 
to  preserve  our  settled  institutions;  bat 
with  respect  to  these  petitions,  he  was 
bound  to  state,  that  so  far  he  agreed  with 
the  sentiments  they  professed,  as  to  be  of 
opinion  that  some  amendment  was  neces- 
sary in  the  representation  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  and  he  trusted  that  when 
they  were  called  to  the  consideration  of 
this  most  important  and  anxious  subject, 
they  would  take  care  that  no  supposed 
amendment  should  be  made  for  the  sake 
of  change,  but  that  the  change  made 
should  be,  in  fact,  a  substantial  iipproTe- 
ment.  He  folt  that  in  stating  that  some 
amendment  in  the  representation  was  ne- 
cessary, he  was  borne  out  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  constituency  of  the 
country.  When  he  looked  to  the  g^at 
interests — commercial  and  manufacturing, 
consisting  as  they  did  of  large  bodies  of 
well-informed  and  enlightened  persons, 
which  had  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  the  in- 
creased diffusion  of  wealth,  and  by  the 
progress  of  science*  and  discovery — when 


Master  of  the  Kifts^*t  BttrA"  Hoffftds  Viscount  A nsoti  ..     Liird  Maryborough 

Attorti^y  Geuf^al         ..  ..  ..     Mr.  Denman  (knighted)    Sir  J.  Scarlett 

Sulhitor  Gentrai Mr.    Ilorne    (knighted)    Sir  E.  B.  Suf(don 


J^trd  Chance /for  /or  helnvd 
AHurney  General/or  Ireland 
Solicitor  Generut/or  Ireland  . , 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland 
Sfdicifcr  Getteral  f'oi*  Ditto 


Ix)rd  Plunkctt 
Mr.  Pennefather 


Sir  A.  Hart 
Mr.  .Icy 
Mr.  Doherty 
Sir  John  Rae 
Mr.  Hope 


^,         ..     Mr.  Francis  Je He ry.    . 
..     Mr.  JamosCockburn   . 

New  Treanurjf  Hoard. — <'iiarlps,  Karl  Groy;  the  Riuht  Hon.  John  Chas.  Spencer  (commoaly  called 
Viscount  Althoip);  the  Ri^bt  Hon.  Georc^e,  Haron  Nugent;  Robert  Vernon  Smitli,  Esq.;  Fiancii 
Tbonibill  Harine,  Ei^tq.;  anil  ibe  Hon.  Geori;e  Ponsonby. 

Sew  Admiral/ff  BfMurd, — The  Rig^it  Hon.  Sir  Jami's  Robert  George  Graham,  BarU ;  Sir  Thomas 
Masteiman  Haidy,  Hart.,  K.C.H.,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of  hi«  Mi^esty'i  Fleet |  tb« 
Hon.  George  HeiieaMe  f^wrenrp  Dundaf,  C.H.,  Rear-Adiniral  of  the  Blue  Squadron  of  hii  Migtaty's 
Fleet;  Sir  Samuel  John  Brooke  Pcrbell,  Bart.,  C.B.,  Captain  in  the  RoyalNtvy;  and  the  Hon.  Geoife 
Barring loa,  Captoin  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
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he  recollected  that  those  great  and  useful 
bodies  were  without  direct  connexion  with 
the  Legislature  (on  which  direct  con- 
nexion, for  all  classes  of  the  people,  he 
believed  the  safety — nay,  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Constitution  depended,)  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  think  Reform 
unnecessary,  and  the  more  especially 
when  he  considered  that  there  were  parts 
of  the  country  which  had  not  a  share 
amounting  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade  in 
the  representation.  He  was,  therefore,  a 
friend  to  amendment  in  the  representative 
system;  but, with  all  his  feelings  in  favour 
of  improvement,  he  was  prepared,  for  one, 
to  say,  that  there  was  no  Reform  in  Par- 
liament which  did  not  leave  to  the  pro- 
perty and  knowledge  of  the  country — 
those  two  great  elements  of  civilized  so* 
ciety — a  share,  and  he  would  even  say,  a 
preponderatingshare,  in  the  representation; 
there  was  no  such  Reform  which,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  could  recommend  or  sup- 
port. But,  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
the  subject  would  be  one  of  anxious 
deliberation  to  Parliament ;  and  perhaps 
he  might  be  allowed  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring,  that  however  flattered 
and  honoured  he  might  have  felt  himself 
by  the  gracious  kindness  of  his  Majesty, 
in  raising  him  to  a  place  in  his  councils, 
yet  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  himself, 
have  availed  himself  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
fidence and  condescension,  if  he  had  not 
had  reason  to  con6de  both  in  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  means  of  his  noble  friend  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government — if  he  had 
not  reason  to  place  entire  confidence  in 
the  assurance  that  he  would  turn  his 
powerful  mind,  not  only  to  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  to  many 
other  considerations  which  now  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Administration, 
at  a  time  of  great  emergency.  Having 
now  stated  what  his  feelings  were,  and 
the  confidence  he  had  in  the  intentions  of 
his  noble  friend,  he  had  only  to  add,  that 
he  would  turn  his  mind  to  this  subject, 
and  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  do 
justice  to  the  people,  and  preserve  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  The  noble 
Marquis  concluded  by  presenting  the 
petition. 

Earl  Grey  then  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: — My  Lords,  I  have  heard,  with 
much  satisfaction,  what  has  been  just  said 
by  my  noble  friend  ;  and,  my  Lords,  I  feel 
inclined  to  take  the  occasion  of  what  has 
fallen  from  fainiy  to  state  very  shortly, 
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which  I  hope  will  not  be  unbecoming  in 
me,  the  principles  upon  which  I,  in 
obedience  to  his  M8^«'>8ty'8  coraiuands, 
have  accepted  the  high'office  to  Which,  in 
the  most  kind  and  gracious  manner,  he 
has  been  pleased  to  call  me,  and  in  which 
my  best  services  are  due.  My  Lords,  on 
the  very  important  subject  to  which  the 
petition  refers,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
me  to  say  much :  My  opinions  on  this 
question  have  been  long  made  known  to 
your  lordships,  and  have  been  explained, 
both  to  your  Lordships  and  the  country, 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  is  not 
long  since  I  felt  called  on,  indeed,  again 
to  explain  them  at  some  length  to  your 
Lordships  in  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  6r8t  day  of  this  Session.  I  then 
stated,  and  I  now  repeat  my  conviction 
that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Oovemment 
(by  whom  alone  the  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily taken  up  and  settled)  should  take 
into  immediate  consideration  the  state  of 
the  representation,  with  a  view  to  the  cor*' 
rection  of  those  defects  which  have  been 
occasioned  in  it  by  the  operation  of  time, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of 
that  confidence  upon  the  part  of  the 
people,  which  I  am  afraid  Parliament  does 
not  at  present  enjoy  to  the  full  extent  that 
is  essential  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  said,  too,  my  Lords,  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  I 
will  not  support  any  of  those  fanciful  and 
extensive  plans  which  are  supported  by 
persons  out  of  doors,  and  which  would 
lead,  not  to  reform,  but  to  confusion.  I 
do  not  support — I  never  have  supported 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments, 
nor  any  other  of  those  very  extensive 
changes  which  have  been,  I  regret  to  say, 
too  much  promulgated  in  this  country,  and 
promulgated  by  gentlemen  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected. 
I  wish  to  stand  upon  the  true  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  but  some  Reform  beinff 
necessary — the  principle  on  which  I  wish 
to  regulate  it,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships cannot  fail  to  see,  that  to  fix  that 
principle  is  a  task  of  no  slight  difHculty — 
the  principle,  my  Lords,  which  I  should 
lay  down  to  regulate  Reform,  will  be  to  do 
as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  to 
the  people  their  due  induence  in  the  great 
council  in  which  they  are  more  particularly 
represented,  and  by  that  means  to  restore 
satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the  decision 
of  the  Legislature,  without,  which  the 
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Government  cannot  proceed  in  comfort 
and  safety.  Reform  to  this  extent  my 
Lords, — and  if  it  be  not  carried  to  this  ex- 
tent,! t  will  be  inefficient — I  wish  to  see  effect- 
ed,butefFected  with  due  and  fittingre^rd  to 
the  settled  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
earnest  desire  to  embark  in  sudden  change, 
which  must  inevitably  produce  disturbance, 
I  do  not  share — on  the  contrary,  I  reject 
it  utterly.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more  on 
the  subject.  These  obser\'ations  are  un- 
doubtedly of  a  very  general  nature,  but  it 
is  obviously  impossible  for  me  now  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships  the  details  of  any 
plan.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  for  me  to  say, 
m  general  terms,  that  I  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  a  Reform  in  the  Representa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  my  anxious  wish  to 
regelate  that  Reform  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  restore  confidence  and  satisfaction 
upon  the  part  of  the  people  without  inter- 
fering with  anything  that  exists  in  con- 
formity to  the  established  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
meddle  with  the  settled  institutions  of  the 
countrv,  and  I  am  altogether  averse  to 
those  fanciful  alterations,  which,  if  they 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  would  produce 
no  result  excepting  that  of  occasioning  a 
lamentable  collision  between  the  several 
orders  of  the  State,  the  firm  union  and 
mutual  interests  of  which  it  will  ever  be 
my  object  to  maintain.  So  much,  my 
Lords,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  on 
which  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me  to 
add,  that  before  I  endeavoured  to  unite 
all  those,  whom  I  considered  most  likely 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  country,  to 
myself,  in  his  Majesty's  Councils,  I  had 
his  most  gracious  sanction  to  be  allowed, 
at  a  proper  period,  to  submit  a  measure 
of  this  nature  and  with  this  object,  for  the 
approval  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  au- 
thorised me  to  declare  at  a  proper  period, 
that  to  the  principle  of  such  a  measure  he 
is  not  opposed ;  but  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will,  at  once,  understand  that 
notwithstanding  the  most  extensive  in- 
dustry upon  our  part,  the  question  is  one 
not  lightly  to  be  taken  up,  being,  as  it  is, 
one  requiring  much  time  and  considera- 
tion. Besides,  my  Lords,  the  load  of 
official  business  to  which  we  shall  be  sub- 
jected, must  be  such  that  I  cannot  be 
expected,  at  this  moment,  to  have  any 
specific  motion  to  submit,  or  to  be  able  to 
submit  a  complete  plan  on  so  complicated 
a  subject  at  a  few  short  hours  notice. 


My  Lords,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
subjects  on  which  I  cooceive  it  will  be 
becoming  in  me  to  say  a  few  words  We 
have  succeeded  to  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  a  season  of  unparalleled  difll- 
culty.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  motion  for  Monday  next,  to 
which  I  am  first  naturally  attracted  by 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Baron,  all  i 
can  say  is,  that  I  look  to  it  with  the  utmott 
anxiety,  from  the  reference  it  bears  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  whole  sitoation 
of  the  country.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
three  hours  that  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  installed  in  our  respective  offices  as 
Members  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and  we  have  yet  had  no  access  to  official 
documents,  and  have  received  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  measures  which  have 
been  pursued  by  our  predecessors.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  can  only  promise 
that  the  state  of  the  country  shall  be  made 
the  object  of  our  immediate,  our  diluent 
and  unceasing  attention— of  our  first  and 
most  anxious  attention:  for  there  is 
nothing  my  Lords  which  so  imperatively 
calls  for  the  most  unceasing  and  diligent 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
as  the  present  state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  in  several  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. I  have,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
summoned  a  council  for  this  evening,  to 
consider  what  may  be  done  with  greatest 
speed  and  effect.  To  relieve  the  distreu 
which  now  so  unhappily  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  will  be  the  first  and 
most  anxious  object  of  our  deliberations; 
but  I  here  declare  for  myself  (and  in  doing 
so,  I  also  speak  for  my  colleagues) — I 
declare  that  it  is  my  determined  resolution, 
wherever  outrages  are  perpetrated,  or  ex* 
cesses  committed,  to  suppress  them  with 
severity  and  vigour.  Severity  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  only  remedy  which  can 
be  applied  to  such  disorders  with  success ; 
and  which  can  guard  against  the  future 
recurrence  of  them.  Although  we  are  most 
anxious  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
people  who  are  suffering,  let  them,  there- 
fore, be  well  assured  they  shall  fiad  no 
want  of  firm  resolution  upon  our  part 
to  repress  criminal  designs,  and  to  punish 
the  guilty.  I  am  desirous,  then, 
my  Lords,  that  the  people — though  God 
forbid  I  should  bring  so  groundless  a 
charge  against  the  people  of  England, 
or  attribute  to  them  feelings  and  conduct 
in  which  alone  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  in  some  of  the  districts  indulge— 
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I  am  desirous,  my  Lords,  that  that  portion 
of  the  people  should  be  told,  that  the 
effect  of  their  proceedings  is  this- —that 
while  they  complain  of  want  of  employ- 
ment, they  destroy  the  very  means  by 
which  they  will  be  benefitted ;  and  I  am 
desirous  that  they  should  learn,  that  the 
Government,  although  it  commiserates 
their  situation,  is  firmly  resolved  not  to 
connive  at  their  excesses.  So  far,  my 
Lords,  respecting  our  most  pressing  do- 
mestic concerns ;  but  there  is  another 
subject  closely,  I  might  say  intimately, 
conjiected  with  the  distress  of  the  people, 
to  which  I  will  advert.  My  Lords,  to 
reduce  ^11  unnecessary  expense  is  the  firm 
resolution  of  myself  and  my  colleagues, 
maintaining,  however,  all  that  is  posi- 
tively required  for  the  support  and  service 
of  the  Government,  while  we  cut  off  with 
an  unsparing  hand  all  that  is  not  de- 
manded for  the  interests,  the  honour,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  have, 
since  our  appointment  to  Office,  already 
resolved  to  cut  off  some  places  about 
which  there  has  been  a  discussion  else- 
where ;  but  do  not  suppose,  that  we  take 
credit  to  ourselves  for  effecting  so  trifling 
a  reduction,  or  that  we  limit  our  views  to 
such  insignificant  reduction.  No,  my 
Lords,  every  part  of  the  Government' 
is  open  to  consideration  and  revision ; 
and  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that 
future  reductions  shall  be  made  with  un- 
flinching severity,  and  with  all  the  care 
and  diligence  which  we  can  apply  to  the 
subject.  Connected  with  the  question  of 
economy  and  retrenchment  is  doubtless 
that  of  maintaining  the  public  credit,  and 
on  this  I  will  merely  observe,  that  it  is  at 
once  our  interest  and  our  most  sacred 
duty,  and  it  shall  be  our  object,  to  sup- 
port public  credit  by  all  means  in  our 
power.  The  only  other  point  which  it 
remains  for  me  to  touch  upon,  and  on 
which  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  your 
Lordships  to  receive  some  explanation,  is 
our  relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  and  the 
line  of  policy  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration means  to  pursue.  On  thi^,  as  on 
the  other  branches  into  which  I  have  di- 
vided my  statement,  I  must  say,  that 
hitherto  we  have  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  has  been  done  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  any  of  our  predecessors.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  now  repeat  in  office  what  1  be- 
fore stated  as  my  opinion  out  of  office, 
that  the  first  object,  interest,  and  duty,  of 
the  British  Government,  ought  to  be,  to 
VOL.  L 


maintain  peace  by  all  means  consisteidt 
with  the  honour  of  the  country.  Oar 
true  policy  is,  to  maintain  universal  peace, 
and  therefore  non-interference  is^the  prin- 
cilpe, — the  great  principle  which  ought  to 
be  and  will  be  heartily  adopted  by  the 
presentadministration.  I  cannotsaymore, 
not  knowing  what  has  been  the  course 
pursued  by  my  predecessors ;  but  in  look- 
ing to  the  means  by  which  peace  may  be 
preserved,  we  must  also  look  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  connection  with  the  Powers 
with  whom  we  are  in  alliance.  It  must 
be  the  care  of  the  new  Government,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  of  the  old,  to  main- 
tain a  proper  connection  with  our  allies, 
for  the  purpose  of  amicably  settling  all 
questions  which  may  be  likely  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  Europe.  Some  solicitude 
may  be  felt  in  consequence  of  the  events 
lately  passed  in  France,  but  with  that 
country  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  the 
most  friendly  relations.  Between  these  two 
great  and  powerful  nations,  standing  on 
the  same  principles  of  public  liberty,  and 
influenced  by  the  same  high  and  honour- 
able motives,  and  by  the  same  desire  to 
promote  each  its  own  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, I  trust  the  union,  arising  from 
community  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  will 
be  the  closest  and  the  most  enduring. 
Their  common  interest  will,  1  hope,  teach 
them  to  seek  and  to  promote  each  the 
welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  other, 
and  cautiously  to  avoid  all  views  of  aggran- 
dizement and  ambition,  which  might 
endanger  the  stability  of  both  empires, 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  civilized 
world.  These,  my  Lords,  are  the  views  of 
his  Majesty's  Government.  To  sum  up  in 
a  few  words  the  principles  on  which  I 
stand,  they  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  be 
these — Amelioration  of  Abuses — Promo- 
tion of  the  most  rigid  Economy — and 
every  endeavour  to  preserve  peace  con- 
sistently with  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  these  principles  I  have  un- 
dertaken a  task,  to  which  I  have  not  the 
affectation  or  presumption  to  state  that 
I  am  equal.  1  am  arrived  at  a  time 
of  life,  my  Lords,  when  retirement  and 
repose  are  more  to  be  desired  than  that 
active  and  anxious  exertion  to  which  1 
shall  be  subjected  in  the  high  office  to 
which  my  gracious  SovereijiU  has  been 
pleased  to  call  me.  And  I  can  assure 
your  Lordships  that  I  should  not  have 
engaged  in  this  arduous  task  had  I  not 
found  y  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
X 
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thus  much  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
vanity  or  arrogance,  as  it  arises  from  no 
merits  of  my  own,  but  rather  to  accidental 
circumstances,  had  J  not  found  that  if  I 
did  not  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign 
such  an  Administration  as  I  could  support, 
and  as  I  thought  necessary  to  the  country 
in  its  present  circumstances  could  not  be 
formed.  My  Lords,  I  remembered  my 
age  and  my  limited  capabilities,  but  I  was 
aware  that  if  I  declined  the  task  which 
had  been  allotted  to  me,  there  was  reason 
to  fear  the  attempt  to  form  a  new  Ad- 
ministration might  have  failed  altogether. 
Urged,  therefore,  my  Lords,  by  consider- 
ations of  public  duty  to  attempt  that  to 
ivhich  I  am  not  equal,  the  government  of 
the  country  at  this  momentous  crisis,  my 
onlv  trust  is  in  the  support  of  this  House 
and  of  the  public,  and  above  all,  in  the 
gracious  kindness  and  confidence  of  his 
Majesty,  which  alone  can  safely  carry  me 
through  the  difficulties  with  which  I  am 
surrounded.  With  this  support  I  am  ready 
to  attempt  all  things  for  the  service  of  the 
country — looking  always  to  the  principles 
on  which  I  have  demanded  this  support, 
and  claiming  now  that  indulgence  which 
may  be  well  and  justly  accorded  to  an 
Administration  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  so  recently  completed.  If 
hereafter  it  shall  be  found  that  I  cannot 
execute  what  I  have  undertaken — if  I 
cannot  conduct  the  public  affairs  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  those  from  whom 
I  claim  support — if  it  be  proved  that  I  am 
unable  to  bear  the  load  I  have  essayed  to 
carry,  I  shall  be  willing  and  ready  to 
resign  into  his  Majesty's  hands  that  power 
which  he  has  so  graciously,  so  kindly,  and 
so  confidingly  submitted  to  me,  in  a  manner 
which  displayed  at  once  his  love  for  his 
country,  his.  earnest  desire  to  promote  its 
prosperity,  and  his  great  condescension 
towards  myself.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more  than  to  express  my  grati- 
tude at  the  confidence  of  his  most  gracious 
Majesty,  which  alone  enabled  me  to  form 
an  Administration  so  rapidly  and  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances  ;  for  it  is  only 
this  day  week  that  I  was  listening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  lately  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  little  did  I  then  suppose 
that  such  an  event  would  come  to  pass,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  gracious  confidence  of 
the  Sovereign  that  I  have  been,  in  this 
short  space  of  time,  enabled  to  assemble 
around  me,  with  no  view  to  parliamentary 


influence,  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
their  competency  to  fill  their  tituations, 
the  friends  with  whom  1  acL  My  Lordi| 
my  present  task  is  done,  the  Adminittn- 
tion  stands  before  you  and  the  public. 
You  know  the  persons  who  compote  it,  you 
have  heard  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  act ;  and  for  the  mainleDance  of 
them  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  our  Sovereign,  your 
Lordships,  and  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  was  understood 
to  declare  hig  conviction,  that  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  not  merely  expe- 
dient, but  the  only  measure  which  could 
ensure  the  salvation  of  the  country.  He 
was  certain  that  if  the  speech  which  the 
noble  Marquis  had  just  made  on  that  sub- 
ject, accompanied  as  it  had  been  by  the 
commentary  of  the  noble  Earl,  went  forth 
to  the  country,  it  would  create  in  every 
quarter  consternation  and  dismay.  The 
noble  Earl  had  expressed  the  dismay 
which  he  felt  at  what  he  called  the  fanci- 
ful and  the  extreme  plans  of  reform  which 
were  abroad.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  had  heard  such  expressions  fall 
from  the  noble  Earl.  He  did  not  quirrel 
with  the  noble  Earl  for  using  them,  but 
he  must  lament  that  the  noble  Earl,  occu- 
pying so  prominent  a  situation  as  he  now 
did  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  should  have 
dealt  in  such  general  declarations,  and 
should  have  publicly  asserted,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Government  to  pledge  it- 
self to  any  specific  plan  of  reform.  If  he 
understood  the  noble  Marquis  correctly, — 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  hedid,<— the  noble 
Marquis's  plan  of  reform  was,  to  g^nt  the 
elective  franchise  to  some  large  towns  and 
to  preserve  the  least  defensible  part  of  the 
present  system,  the  small  and  decayed 
lK)rough8.  Now,  if  the  noble  Earl,  in 
speaking  of  his  intention  to  adopt  no 
system  of  reform  which  should  not  pay 
due  respect  to  the  settled  institutions  of 
the  country,  meant,  like  the  noble  Mar- 
quis to  preserve  the  smaller  boroughs,  he 
would  repeat  his  former  assertion,  that 
the  declaration  of  these  two  Ministers 
would  spread  consternation  and  dismay 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  He  could  tell  them  that  such  a 
system  of  reform  would  be  rejected  as  in- 
sufficient by  the  whole  country.  He 
hoped  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble 
Earl,  and  he  hoped  he  had,  for  it  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  nothing  but  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  on  a  wide  Imsis,  a 
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much  wider  than  that  laid  dowh  by  the 
noble  Earl,  would  satisfy  the  people  or 
save  the  country.  Within  a  few  days 
expectation  has  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  he  again  warned  the 
noble  Earl  that  he  would  spread  dismay 
and  confusion  through  the  country  should 
he  not  be  prepared  to  propose  reform  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

Earl  Grey :  I  am  surprised  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  Earl  has  received 
what  I  said.  1  stated,  that  I  think  the 
question  of  reform  should  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  aud  that  I  had  the  per- 
mission of  his  Majesty  to  bring  before 
him,  at  a  proper  time,  a  plan  for  reform- 
ing the  representation,  what  I  said  was, 
that  lookmg  with  apprehension  to  the 
wild  and  fanciful  theories  which  1  re- 
l^retted  were  too  much  promulgated — but 
feeling  also  that  the  defects  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  time  in  the  represent- 
ation required  correction,  my  object 
would  be  to  propose — if  the  happy  medium 
can  be  found — such  a  reform  as  would 
In  this  respect  satisfy  the  public  expecta- 
tion, without  endangering — here  was  the 
limit,  and  the  only  limit — by  sudden 
change  and  violent  disturbance,  the  settled 
institutions  of  the  country.  Does  my 
noble  friend  mean  to  say,  that  a  reform 
which  rests  on  that  principle  will  be  at 
once  rejected  by  the  country  ?  If  so,  I 
tell  him  that  those  who  would  thus  reject 
it  expect  revolution  and  not  reform.  My 
great  object  is,  the  desire  of  preventing 
that  which,  be  it  needed  as  it  may,  must 
always  be  the  greatest  of  all  possible  poli- 
tical evils.  The  principle  of  my  reform  is, 
to  prevent  the  necessity  for  revolution. 
And  I  must  say,  I  do  nut  think  it  fair  of 
my  noble  friend  to  look  for  a  declaration 
less  limited,  or  to  wish  for  details.  I  trust 
the  House  will  be  satisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  limit  1  lay  down,  which  seems 
to  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  by 
the  noble  Earl.  When  did  he  find  that 
I  limited  the  reform  to  giving  Representa- 
tives to  the  large  towns  ?  The  principle 
on  which  I  mean  to  act  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  of  reforming  to  preserve, 
and  not  to  overthrow. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  also  de- 
fended himself  from  having  limited  the 
proposed  Reform  to  giving  Representatives 
to  the  large  towns.  He  was  convinced 
that  he  consulted  the  public  interests  by 
abstaining   altogether  from  entering  into 


a  detailed  statement  on  the  subject  of 
reform  till  the  intended  measure  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  was  ripened  and  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  be  submittedMis  a  per- 
fect whole  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  proper  period,  he  said, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  show,  that  the 
great  object  he  and  his  colleagues  had  in 
view  was,  to  preserve,  while  they  improved, 
the  Representation  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  would  not  have 
uttered  one  word  of  detail  on  the  subject 
of  reform,  had  not  the  noble  Earl  and  the 
noble  Marquis  who  had  just  spoken,  them- 
selves led  the  way,  by  a  statement  of  their 
views  on  that  most  important  subject. 
The  noble  Marquis,  for  example,  had 
intimated  the  intention  of  Ministers  to 
propose  a  plan  for  enfranchising  the  large 
towns  [**  No,  no."].  With  their  leave,  he 
might  not  have  used  these  exact  words, 
but  the  import  was  to  that  effect.  If  the 
noble  Lords  had  themselves  preserved  the 
discreet  silence  which  they  recommended 
to  him,  he  would  not  have  then  taken  it 
upon  him  to  utter  a  word  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  had  listened  to  the 
statement  ot  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  with  his  best  atten- 
tion, and,  he  was  happy  to  say,  with  satis- 
faction. The  question  of  Reform  of 
Parliament  had  now  made  such  progress, 
that  the  door  could  not  be  any  longer  shut 
against  it,  and  the  question  was,  what 
were  they  to  do,  what  plan  of  reform  was 
it  most  expedient  to  adopt  ?  The  answer 
of  the  noble  Earl,  that  he  should  take  care, 
in  effecting  a  reform  of  the  representation 
of  the  people,  to  inviolably  preserve  the 
monarchy,  and  the  established  institutions 
of  the  country,  was  one  which  he  could 
not  but  approve  of,  and  which,  therefore, 
would  make  him  willing  to  give  the  noble 
Earl  his  support  when  ^his  measure  was 
before  their  Lordships.  He  also,  and  so 
he  was  sure  did  every  noble  Lord  who  had 
heard  him,  approved  of  the  views  of  the 
noble  Earl  respecting  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country — that  every  effort,  com- 
patible with  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  country^  would  be  made  to  preserve 
peace ;  for  he  could  assure  him,  that  there 
was  no  one  point  on  which  the  honest  and 
sound  portion  of  the  community  was  more 
earnest  than  that  we  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  consistently  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country,  avoid  unnecessary 
warlike  interference  with  foreign  Stales, 
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He  also  was  disposed  to  support  the  noble 
Earl's  plan  for  retrenchment,  so  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  integrity  of  existing 
establishments.  The  noble  Earl  would,  he 
hoped,  excuse  him  if  he  took  ad>-antage  of 
that  first  occasion  of  suggesting  to  him  the 
policy  and  true  wisdom  of  avoiding  the 
error  into  which  the  party  of  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  been  usually  considered 
the  head,  had  of  late  years  too  often  ex- 
hibited a  tendency  to  full, — ^he  meant  that 
of  being  led  too  much  by  mere  popular 
applause.  He  had  the  highest  opmion  of 
the  noble  EarFs  firmness  and  consistency, 
but  still  he  could  not  avoid  assuring  him, 
that  if  in  his  measures  he  permitted  him- 
self to  be  led  astray  by  any  t^nis  fatuus  of 
popularity,  he  would  most  certainly  be 
deceived,  for  the  light  would  only  lead 
him  and  his  party  to  destruction.  Tlie 
people  were  now  persuaded  that  the  most 
extravagant  benefits  would  result  from 
reform ;  but  if  it  were  granted  to-morrow 
in  the  largest  sense  it  would  not  relieve 
their  distress.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  new  Administration  would  not  foster 
these  unfounded  expectations.  He  trusted, 
indeed,  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  give 
the  noble  Earl  his  best  and  cordial  support 
for  the  general  tendency  of  his  measures ; 
and  that,  in  watching  those  measures  with 
becoming  vigilance,  he  should  never  be 
provoked  into  unnecessary  opposition. 

The  Earl  of   Carnarvon  could  not  but 
regret  that  Ministers  had  given  notice  of  a 
most  important  measure,  on  a  subject  in 
which  the  public  felt  a  deep  interest,  with- 
out being  at  the  same  time  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  scope 
and  object  of  their  plan,  as  great  incon- 
venience, and,  he  feared,  great  misconcep- 
tion   would  be  the  consequence.       The 
whole  of  the  intentions  of  the  noble  Earl 
on  this  important  subjectcould  be  gathered 
only  by  vague  surmise,  and  he  feared  that 
each  heated  imagination  would  put  its  own 
interpretation  on  his  words.     He  was  as 
disconnected  with  the  new  as  with  the  late 
Administrat'on,  and  should  be  determined 
in  his  votes  by  the  character  and  tendency 
of  the  measures  proposed,  apart  from  other 
considerations.       Their   Lordships    could 
not  now  delay  or  postpone  taking  the  ques- 
tion of  reform   into  consideration,  and  a  j 
tremendous  question  it  was,  without  appre- 
hending the   most  fearful    consequences. 
He  thought,  and  he  always  had  thought 
some  measure  of  reform  necessary,  and 
that  the  recent  declaration  of  a  noble  Duke 


against  all  reform  was  the  cause 'of  mudi 
of  the  present  discontent  of  the    public 
mind.     But  while  he  was  prepared  to  sap* 
port  such  a  measure  as  would  improve  and 
remedy  the  present  system  of  representa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  without  endangering  the  esta- 
blished institutions  of  the  country,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  declare,  that  those  who 
considered  that  withholding  that  reform 
was  the  cause  of— or    granting    it    the 
remedy  for — the  distress  under  which  the 
labounn?  classes  in  many  districts  then 
laboured,  not  only  were  deceiving  them- 
selves, but  would,  by  deceiving  and  disap- 
pointing the  country,  add  greatly  to  the 
distress  and  discontent  of  the  public     He 
was  willing  to  urge  this  point,  the  rather, 
as  he  feared  the  reaction,  which  the  im- 
pression he  was  endeavouring  to  counteract 
would  create  among  those  now  labooring 
under  distress,  would  only  tend  to  work 
up   the    discontented    into    a   climax  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  for  which  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  devise  an  efficient  remedy.     He 
was  far  from  wishing  the  noble   Earl  to 
delay  his  plan  of  reform  ;  he  would  urge 
him,  indeed,  if  he  had  any  regard  to  his 
own  safety,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, to  bring  it  forward  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  warn  him, 
that  if  he  thought  by  any  measure  of  re- 
form to  still  the  popular  clamour,    and 
diminish  the  public  distress,  he  would  but 
aggravate  the  evils.       The  distress,    the 
difficulties  of  the  industrious  classes,  must 
be  got  nd  off  before  quiet  could  be  restored. 
The  distress,  therefore,  for  which  reform 
will  afford  no  remedy,  must  be  first  taken 
into  consideration,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
question  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress  which  prevailed  unhappily  in  so 
many  districts  of  the  country  would  not 
be  left  to  any  individual  Member  of  either 
House,  but    would  be  taken  up  by  the 
Government  in  its  aggregate  and  respons- 
ible   character.      These  causes  were  too 
deep-seated   to  be    properly  sifted    and 
remedied    by    any  plan  or  measure  not 
emanating  from  Ministers,  and  therefore 
should  at  once  occupy  their  most  serious 
attention.     He  would  not  then  endeavour 
to  explain  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of 
that  distress,  particularly  as  it  applied  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  further  than  to 
obsen-e,  that  it  lay  chiefiy  in  the  altered 
relations  between    the    farmer    and    his 
labourer,  which  bad  been  in  progress  for 
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the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  under 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  no  longer 
possessed  that  occupancy  or  tenure  in  the 
land  which  would  afford  him  a  sufficient 
sustenance  without  being  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  poor-rates  for  a  portion 
of  his  wages — a  system  which,  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  all  stake  or  interest  in  the  land  he 
would  have  occupied  under  a  better  state 
of  things,  made  him  a  ready  prey  to 
discontent,  and  a  ready  listener  to 
violent  means  of  amending  his  condition, 
— a  system  which,  in  fact,  by  making  the 
agricultural  labourer  dependent  for  the 
payment  of  his  hardly-earned  wages  on 
poor-rates,  miserably  and  churlishly  doled 
out,  had  rendered  the  condition  of  the  poor 
of  the  country  more  abject  than  that  of  the 
poor  of  any  other  nation,  and,  as  a' con- 
sequence, had  made  them  more  dissatisfied 
with  existing  institutions.  Within  his  own 
recollection  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bour out  of  the  poor-rates  was  a  thinghardly 
known,  and  every  agricultural  labourer 
had  his  own  cottage  and  a  small  portion 
of  soil  to  cultivate  for  the  use  of  his  family. 
Now  the  system  prevailed  in  whole  coun- 
ties, and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  four  or 
five  wretched  labourers  huddled  together 
in  one  miserable  hut.  For  their  misery 
some  remedy  must  be  found.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  capital  of  the  farmers  had 
been  almost  annihilated  and  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  feed  and  employ  their 
labourers.  Some  remedy  must  be  found 
for  this  growing  evil,  or  assuredly  such 
calamities  would  intervene  as  the  countrv 
had  seldom  seen.  The  whole  system 
required  amendment,  and  he  trusted  would 
not  be  neglected  by  Ministers,  as  it  was 
much  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
distressof  the  country,  than, as mightreadily 
be  supposed,  the  more  splendid  question  of 
reform.  He  trusted  that  the  whole  subject 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  working 
classes  would  be  taken  up  by  the  new 
Government,  and  not  be  left  to  any 
individual  not  in  Office;  the  rather,  as  a 
measure  for  amending  the  poor-rates  must 
emanate  from  the  other  House,  as  coming 
under  the  head  of  a  money-bill ;  and  as 
holding  out  an  expectation  of  relief  to  that 
distress  by  means  of  a  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation would  only  be  followed  by 
mischievous  disappointment  to  all  parties. 
Earl  Grey  thought  that  the  advocates 
of  the  most  extensive  and  extravagant 
measure  of  reform  would  have  paid  the  new  I 
Government  the  civility  of  waiting  till  their  | 


measures  were  submitted  to  their  Lordships' 
consideration,  before  they  called  for  a  detail- 
ed statement  of  the  provisions  of  those  mea- 
sures, or  pronounced  that  their  effect  upon 
the  country  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  consternation  and  dismay.  Without 
then  entering  into  a  detail — which  he  was 
sure  would  be  best  brought  forward  on  a 
future  occasion — of  his  plan  of  reform,  he 
would  observe,  that  the  noble  EarFs 
remarks  were,  he  must  say,  unnecessary, 
and,  it  should  seem,  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception. He  had  not  in  any  part  of  his 
speech  connected  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
with  the  distress  under  which  the  working 
classes  in  certain  districts  then  laboured. 
He  did  not  propose  as  the  remedy  for  that 
distress  a  reform  of  the  representation; 
still  less  was  it  to  be  inferred  from  what  he 
had  said,  that  the  people  of  England  did 
not  labour  under  other  grievances  which 
called  for  redress.  On  the  contrary,  he 
stated,  in  the  most  explicit  terms  he  could 
make  use  of,  that  the  very  first  subject  to 
which  the  King's  new  Government  would 
have  to  bestow  their  most  serious  atten- 
tion was,  above  all  others,  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  He 
repeated,  to  that  condition  would  be 
devoted  their  most  serious  deliberations 
from  that  very  night,  on  which,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  a  Council  was  to  be  held, 
with  a  view  to  consider  the  subject  and 
remedy ;  and  that  that  inquiry  having  been 
instituted,  and  some  measures' adopted. 
Ministers  would  next  apply  themselves  to 
the  important  subject  of  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  begged  the 
noble  Earl  to  understand,  that  his  remarks 
were  not  meant  to  apply  to  his  speech, 
but  to  what  had  fallen  on  the  subject  of 
distress  and  reform  from  a  noble  Earl 
(Radnor)  near  him. 

The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  presented  a 
similar  Petition  from  Cupar.  Laid  on 
the  Table.  ; 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  Nov,  22. 

MTiroTKS.]     The  Adminittntion  of  Juftiet  AmeBdmtn^ 

Bill  was,  on  tfie  Motion  of  Sir  J.  Scarlstt,  read  a  Uiird 

time  and  paned. 
Mr.  Sktsbit  brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Stage  Coach 

Regulation  Acts. 
Leave  of  absence  was  given  to  sereral  Members,  on  account 

of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  DistricU  in  which  they  reside. 
Returns  ordered.    On  the  Motkm  of  Mr.  Spskcs,  of  all 
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years,  by  cacli  of  the  Regutran  and  Dq)uty  Registrars  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by  each  of  their  Clerks, 
and  of  the  several  matters  on  account  of  which  the  same 
have  been  received  ;  dlstinguLihiiig  particularly  how  much 
of  such  sums  ha**  been  received  for  Decrees  and  Orders 
made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  which  were  not  of  course, 
and  how  much  for  Orders  of  course,  how  much  for 
Decrees  and  Orders  made  by  tlic  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  were  not  of  courtie,  and  how  much  for  Orders  of 
course,  and  how  much  for  Docreea  and  Ordota  made  by 
tlie  Vice- Chancellor,  which  were  not  of  course,  aud  how 
much  for  Orders  of  course,  how  much  of  such  sums  has 
been  received  for  Copies  of  Decrees  and  Orders,  how  much 
for  Minutes  of  Decrees  and  Orders  respectively,  and  how 
much  of  the  money  reoetved  for  Copies  of  Deeraei  and 
Orders  has  been  received  fhnn,  or  on  account  of,  the  per- 
sons on  whose  behalf  the  Decrees  or  Orders  were  drawn 
up}  and  stating  the  largest  and  alio  the  lowest  sum  of 
money  ^ich  has  been  received  in  cadi  year  by  each  of 
the  Registrars  or  Deputy  Registrars,  or  by  their  respective 
Cleriu,  for  any  one  Decree  or  Order,  and  for  the  Copy  of 
any  one  Decree  or  Order  \  and  how  much  of  such  several 
sums  were  applied  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  each  of  the 
Registrars  or  Deputy  Registrars,  and  how  much  for  each 
of  their  Clerks,  and  whether  any  and  which  of  the  said 
sums,  and  to  what  amount  anmudly  have  been  received  as 
gifts,  or  gratuities,  or  for  expedition,  and  by  whom  by 
name  the  same  have  been  received :"  '*  Of  all  the  5ums 
of  Money  received  in  each  year  during  the  last  four  years, 
for  passing  and  entering  Decrees  and  Orders,  and  by  whom 
by  name,  and  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the  same  have 
been  received  and  applied  :"*  "Of  all  sums  of  Money  re- 
ceived in  each  year  during  the  last  four  years,  by  the 
Ma:)tcr  of  the  Report  Office,  or  by  the  Clerks  or  any  other 
persons  in  the  Report  Office,  and  of  the  several  matters  in 
respect  of  which  they  have  been  received ;  diittinguishing 
particularly  how  much  of  such  sums  has  been  received  for 
filing  Reports  and  Certificates,  how  much  for  Searches, 
how  much  for  Copies,  and  how  much,  if  any  thing,  for 
gifts  or  gratuities,  or  for  expedition,  and  by  whom  by 
name,  and  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the  same  have  been 
respectively  received." 

New  Writs  were  ordered  to  be  issued,  on  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
S.  RiCB,  for  the  County  of  Northampton,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Altuorp,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer: — For  the  County  of  Cumberland,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  J.  R.  G.  Graham,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  First  Lord  oi  the  Admiralty :—  For  Cambridge 
University,  in  the  room  of  Viscount  Palmbrston,  ai>- 
pointed  one  of  his  Miyest/s  principal  .Secretaries  of  State : 
— For  Preston,  in  the  room  of  E.  G.  Stanlry,  E:sq. 
appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland : — For  Inverness, 
in  the  room  of  the  right  hon.  C.  Grant,  appointed  I^esi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control :—  For  Aylesbury,  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Nuobnt,  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury :  —For  Tralec.  in  the  room  of  R.  V.  Suith, 
eS4{.,  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury: — For 
Portsmouth,  in  the  room  of  F.  Bartno,  esq.,  apix>intcd  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury :— For  Yougholl,  in  the 
room  of  the  hon.  G.  Ponsonbt,  appointed  a  Commls- 
fcioucr  of  the  Treasury : — For  Dover,  in  the  room  of  C. 
P.  Thumbon,  esq.,  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade :— For  Uakhampton,  in  the  room  of  the 
hon.  W.  A.  Ellis,  appointed  First  Commissi(»er  of 
Woods  and  Forests. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  by 
Sir  F.  Blake,  from  Bcrwick-upon-Twccd :— By  Mr.  Duo- 
j>alr,  fVom  Rugby: — By  Mr.  Littleton,  six  from  Staf- 
fordshire:— By  Lwd  Maitlamd,  from  Jedburgh: — By  Sir 
R.  Phillips,  ttirce  (torn  Haverfordwest,  and  three  fh)m 
the  County  of  Pemlm>ke  :-i-By  Lord  J.  Sti:art,  two 
from  Meath  :— By  Mr.  K night,  Arom  Warrington: —By 
Lord  Sta.nlby,  from  Oklham,  and  other  places,  in  Lan- 
cashire:— By  Mr.  SANoroHD,  fhnn  Wilverton : — By  Sir 
W.  Inoilrv,  firom  Gainsborough : —By  Mr.  Pattbn, 
ttom  Garstang:— By  Mr.  Bell,  from  Wall's  End,  and 
other  places  in  Northumberland :— By  Mr.  O'Haea,  Arom 
a  parish  in  Galway :—  By  Lord  Morpbth,  fVom  Bradford, 
and  several  other  placet  in  Yorkshire : — By  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wymm,  from  a  place  in  Wales :— By  Mr,  Prinols,  firom 
^  County  Qi  Selkirk  :--By  Sis  J.  Sgaautt,  ftom  >U1« 


ton,  and  from  New  Maltoa,  Yorkshire: — ^By  Lord  Wm. 
RusBELL,  firom  Gloucestershire  ;— By  Lord  Bklojuts. 
from  Chester  and  Stockport:— By  Mr.  PovaoMBT,  fkoBi 
Wimbome  Mmster:— By  Mr.  Wilki^  itTcral  ftmn  Dla- 
scnting  Congregations: — By  Sir  M.  W.  Ridlst,  from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne:— By  Sir  R.  Prkb,  from  Braok- 
yard  :— By  Mr.  Gikbornb,  firom  ChapeI-le>Frlth t — By 
Mr.  Evans,  from  the  Methodist  Chapel  of  St.  Johnl. 
Bedford-row ;  and  two  fVom  Dissenting  Chapda  in  Derby : 
— By  Sir  R.  Peel,  four  tram  Mcsham  and  oliier  plaeei  is 
Derbyshire.  By  Lord  Morpeth,  fkom  a  PuUb  In  Gol* 
way,  praying  that  the  Catholk  Inhabitants  of  the  Tom  of 
Galway  mi^^t  be  placed  on  the  same  tooting  with  ngudto 
the  Elective  Franchise  as  their  PMCcslant  fellow  taoma* 
men:— By  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  a  similar  PMkian.  tnm 
the  l^arish  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the  Town  of  Oalway.  By 
Sir  W.  Inoilry,  fhHn  the  InhaUtanti  residoit  in  tho 
ndghbourhood  of  Homcastle,  praying  Ibr  a  ripint  of  Cha 
Assessed  Taxes.  For  a  Repeal  of  tlie  Uidon.  by  Mr. 
O'Con.nell,  firom  the  Journeymen  Butdms  of  DobUn; 
aud  from  the  Parishes  of  Ardoath,  (county  Mcnth),  and 
Kilroas,  (county  Sligo}:— By  Mr.  Wtsb,  fimnTlppcaiy. 
By  Mr.  Dugdala,  ftom  the  Chamber  of  Conuncraa  it 
Birmingham,  claiming  Compensation  for  Lois  of  Propetty 
at  Copenhagen  in  1807*  Afpdnst  the  Duty  on  Baiboma 
V(m\»,  by  Lord  F.  OaaoRKn,  flnom  Wisbeneh  and  tbo  Ub 
of  Ely :— By  Mr.  Wysb.  firom  St  Nicholas,  Dublin.  By 
Mr.  Horhovse,  ttom  the  Inhabitants  of  Soalh  TihIfMi. 
complaining  of  the  abuses  in  tba  Church 
and  prayhig  for  a  Reform  of  them.  By  tht 
Member,  fh>m  the  Inhabitant  Ilouseholdars  of  tfie  PniMi 
of  St  Clement  Danes,  oomplainiug  of  the  expenaa  of  Oia 
New  Police ;  ako  praying  for  a  rqpeal  oi  the  Houw  and 
Window  Tax. 


Dr.  PiiiLLPOTTS.]  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
moved  that  u  New  Writ  be  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  -Member  for  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  room  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  had  accepted  the  OflBce  of 
First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  PhillpottSy  on  the  question  being 
put,  said,  that  a  motion  respecting  the 
living  of  Stanhope  had  been  put  upon  the 
books  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  now 
vacated  his  seat,  and  as  that  Motion  could 
not  now  come  on,  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
and,  in  tlie  mean  time,  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
referred  to  in  that  Motion,  was  subjected 
to  the  effect  of  those  mistakes  that  had 
been  circulated  respecting  him,  he  (Mr. 
Phillpotts)  trusted  that  the  House  would 
indulge  him  while  he  made  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case: 
— The  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Stanhope  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  the 
Rectory  of  that  Parish  might  not  be  holden 
in  commendam  with  the  See  of  Exeter, 
contained  three  allegations — and  only  three 
of  any  moment.  They  were  as  follows:— 
1st.  That  ''the  population  of  which  the 
Rector  has  the  spiritual  care,  consists  of 
12,000  inhabitanu.* --2nd.  That  "  he  de- 
legates the  spiritual  care  of  these  12,000 
souls  to  a  hireling." — 3rd.  That  *•  the  parish 
pays  him  a  tithe  of  4,000/.  a-year,  and 
therefore  may  claim  the  advantages  of  a 
resident  Rector."    Every  one  of  diete  al« 
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legations  was  substantially  untrue.  First, 
it  was  alleged  that  the  population  consisted 
of  12,000;  whereas,  at  the  last  census, 
under  the  most  extended  description  which 
could  be  given  to  the  district,  the  numbers 
were  no  more  than  7,341.  Butofthese7,341, 
the  far  greater  part,  no  less  than  4,994, 
were  not  placed  under  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  Rector.  They  belonged  to  an  ancient 
Chapelry,  locally  situate  indeed  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  but  placed 
from  (he  earliest  times  under  a  distinct 
minister,  with  a  distinct  endowment ;  and 
for  many  years  past  an  entirely  independent 
benefice.  Within  that  Chapelry  a  second 
independent  benefice  had  recently  been 
erected.  Over  the  incumbents  of  these 
two  benefices,  which,  were  indeed,  in  his 
patronage,  he  had  no  control  whatever. 
In  short,  instead  of  12,000  souls,  as  was 
asserted  in  the  petition,  2«34l  only  were 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Rector  of 
Stanhope.  The  second  allegation  of  the 
petition  was,  that  the  Rector  **  delegates 
the  spiritual  care  of  12,000  inhabitants  to 
a  hireling."  It  had  just  been  shown  that 
the  care  of  2,341  only  could  be  delegated 
by  him  at  all.  It  was  delegated,  during 
the  time  of  his  necessary  absence,  to  two 
resident  Curates,  both  of  whom  were  men 
of  education  and  high  character;  one  of 
them  a  man  of  independent  fortune,  who 
had  resigned  a  small  living  of  which  be 
was  incumbent,  in  order  to  become  Curate 
at  Stanhope.  These  Curates  were  not 
dependents  ;  for  when  they  were  licensed, 
as  they  were  bound  to  be,  they  were  irre- 
moveable,  except  for  some  fault  of  which 
the  Bishop  was  the  judge;  and  from  his 
sentence  they  had  an  appeal  to  the  Metro- 
politan. In  short,  therefore,  instead  of 
'*  the  spiritual  care  of  12,000  inhabitants 
being  delegated  to  one  hireling,"  as  was 
asserted  in  the  petition,  the  truth  was,  that 
2,347  are  placed,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Rector,  under  the  charge  of  two  li- 
censed and  responsible  Curates.  The  third 
allegation  was,  that  '*  the  parish  pays  to  the 
Rector  a  tithe  of  4,000/.  per  annum,  and 
therefore  has  a  right  to  the  advantages  of  a 
resident  Rector;"  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
whole  amount  of  what  was  paid  to  him  by 
the  parishioners  was  something  between 
500/.  and  600/.  per  annum, hardly  a  shilling 
in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  living  arose  from 
a  payment  not  made  by  any  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  Stanhope,  nor  by  persons  who 
COttU  ia  any  sense  be  called  parishionen 


It  was,  in  effect,  an  ancient  donation  from 
the  See  of  Durham,  made  long  before  the 
restraining  Statutes  prohibited  such  an 
alienation  of  its  funds.  That  donation  con- 
ferred on  the  Rector  of  Stanhope  a  portion, 
nominally  a  tenth,  of  the  ore  raised  from 
the  lead  mines  of  the  See  situate  within 
the  parish,  which  portion,  amounting  in 
value  at  present  to  about  3,000/.  per  annum, 
was  paid  by  the  Lessees  of  the  Bishop's 
mines,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  from 
Stanhope.  There  were  other  considerable 
mines  within  the  parish,  especially  those 
of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  petition  was  voted,  but  neitjier  he  nor 
any  other  proprietor,  except  the  Bishop, 
paid  anything  whatever  to  the  Rector  on 
account  of  his  mines.  That  payment,  there- 
fore, being  the  bulk  of  the  income  of  the 
living  of  Stanhope,  was  taken  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  See  of  Durham ;  and  that 
opulent  See,  so  often  as  the  Rectory  of  Stan- 
hope washolden  in  commendamy  contributes 
to  supply  the  defective  endowment  of  some 
poorer  Bishoprick ;  an  appropriation  so  fit- 
ting, that  this  Rectory  has  repeatedly  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  conunendam.  The 
three  Rectors  in  succession  who  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  last  incumbent,  held  that 
living  with  their  respective  Bisbopricks. 
1st,  Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the 
Analogy  -a  man  not '  more  distinguished 
by  his  wonderful  talents  than  by  his  pious 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  all  his 
duties — ^with  the  See  of  Bristol.  2nd, 
Bishop  Keene,  with  the  See  of  Chester. 
3rd,  Bishop  Thurlow,  with  the  See  of 
Lincoln.  The  See  of  Exeter,  in  consequence 
of  the  spoliation  of  its  revenues,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  6th  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  notoriously  too  poor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  Bishop.  It  had  been  the 
invariable  practice  to  allow  those  who  were 
raised  to  it  to  retain  some  or  all  of  their 
former  preferments.  Since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  century,  there  had 
been  three  instances  of  Bishops  of  this 
See  holding  livings ;  one  of  them,  Bish(^ 
Courtenay,  was  Rector  of  the  rich  and 
populous  parish  of  St.  George's  Hanover- 
square,  containing  43,936  inhabitants 
(though  of  this  instance  it  was  freely  ad- 
mitted, that  the  parish,  being  situate  in 
London,  might  be  superintended  by  the 
Bishop,  during  the  months  in  which  he  at- 
tended in  Parliament).  2nd,  Bishop  Pelham 
held  a  parish  in  Sussex  of  1,907  inhabit- 
ants. 3rd,  The  late  Bishop  held  a  parish 
in  Yodubire,  contaiaiB^  V41  iobabitants, 
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the  income  of  which,  being  small,   was 
found  not  sufficient  to  make  the  revenues 
of  the  See  of  Exeter  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands upon  him,  though  he  was  a  single 
man.     It  must  be  observed,  that  when  a 
poor  Bishoprick  was  to  be  sustained  by  a 
commendam^  the  question,  what  that  com- 
mendam  should  be,  must  be  decided,  ge- 
nerally, by  the  nature  of  the  preferment 
previously  held  by  the  person  nominated 
to  the  Bishoprick.  In  the  present  instance, 
besides   this  general  reason,   there  were 
special  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.     When  the  present  Rector  of  Stan- 
hope succeeded  to  the  living,  he  built  a 
house  upon  it,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  patron  of  the 
living,  and  on  a  plan  approved  and  settled 
by  him.  The  charge  of  building  that  house 
and  the  premises  annexed  to  it,  together 
with  a  house,  which,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  being  required  by  the  Bishop, 
he  built  for  the  residence  of  his  Curates, 
has  amounted  to  12,000/.;  which  charge, 
equivalent  to  1 ,000Z.  per  annum,  was  not 
laid  permanently  on  the   living,  but  at- 
taches solely  to  himself,  and,  of  course 
would  continue  so  to  attach,  even  if  he 
should  cease  to  be  Rector.  In  consequence, 
when  his  Majesty's  gracious  intention  of 
raising  him  to  the  bench  of  Bishops  was 
announced  to  him,  four  months  ago,  not 
having  solicited,  nor  taken  any  step,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  obtain  this  or  any   other 
Bishoprick,  he  immediately  felt  it  his  duty 
to  state  the  impossibility  of  his  availing 
himself  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  purpose, 
unless,  like  his  predecessors,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  retain  hisliving  in  commendam, 
there  being  no  other  preferment  vacant  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  approaching  to 
an  equivalent  for  the   sacrifice.     It  was 
after  this  communication  that  he  was  in- 
formed  by  his   Majesty's    Minister,   that 
orders  were  given  for  preparing  the  proper 
instruments  to  enable  him  to  retain  the 
living;    he,    in   consequence,   no    longer 
scrupled  to  accept  the  offered  promotion. 
He  trusted  that  this  statement  would  be 
thought  satisfactory,  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
and  the  country  and  that  the  House  would 
hear  no  more  upon  the  subject.     He  was 
quite   sure   that    the   hon.    Baronet   had 
no   notion  when  he   gave   notice  of  the 
motion,  of  what  were  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  as  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Phillpoits  were  generally  under- 


stood, he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a'  few 
words  upon  the  subject.  He  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
stating,  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
was  in  communication  with  Dr.  Phillpotts 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  and  that  Dr.  Phillpotts,  instead  of 
being,  as  was  generally  supposed,  an  ap- 
prover of  that  measure,  had  been,  in  &et, 
an  opponent  of  the  measure,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  it.  He  could  further 
state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Lord  Liverpool  to  raise  Dr.  Phillpotts  to 
the  Episcopal  Bench.  The  House  should 
also,  perhaps,  be  informed,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  made  the  usual  communi- 
cations to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  the 
noble  Duke  received  the  assent  of  those 
right  reverend  Prelates  to  the  propriety  of 
the  appointment  of  ~Dr.  Phillpotts  to  the 
See  of  Exeter.  The  right  reverend  Prelates 
had,  indeed,  said,  that  the  appointment 
might  be  unpopular  in  the  Church  ;  but, 
as  the  noble  Duke  knew  that  the  grounds 
on  which  Dr.  Phillpotts  was  unpopular 
were  altogether  mistaken  and  erroneous, 
the  noble  Duke  saw,  that  this  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  appointment.  Let  him 
observe  that  Dr.  Phillpotts  had  fourteen 
children  to  provide  for,  and  that  he  was 
compelled  to  lay  aside  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  income  as  a  provision  for  his 
family,  in  the  event  of  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  him.  He  did  not  appeal  ad 
misericordiam  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Phillpotts. 
They  ought  to  recollect  that  Dr.  Phillpotts 
had  laid  out  12,000/.  on  the  living,  and 
that  he  had  all  along  been  promised  tliat  he 
should  hold  the  living  in  commendam  with 
the  See  of  Exeter.  He  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  state  this  to  the  House,  in  addition 
to  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
by  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  of  the  mis- 
representations which  had  gone  abroad  on 
this  subject. 

The  Late  and  the  New  Ministry.] 
Mr.  0^ Connelly  seized  the  same  opportunity 
to  express  his  hope  that  the  office  of  Trea- 
surer for  Ireland,  a  sinecure,  would  be 
abolished.  This  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  country  was  paying  16,000/.  a-year 
as  pensions  to  retired  or  displaced  Lord 
Chancellors,  and  might  soon  have  an  addi- 
tional 8,000Z.  to  pay. 

Mr.  7.  Wood  would  take  that  opportu- 
tuuity  10  say,  that  though  no  individaal* 
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could  differ  more  than  he  did  upon  many 
public  questions  with  the  members  of  his 
Majesty's  late  Administration,  he  re- 
gretted, upon  other  grounds,  that  some  of 
them  had  been  obliged  to  qui^  office. 
Though  no  ministry  ever  came  intb^power 
in  times  of  greater  difficulty  than  those 
which  marked  the  accession  of  the  present 
Ministry,  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  the 
principles  which  they  professed  had  tri- 
umphed and  he  did  not  sit  there  to  oppose 
them,  [the  hon.  Member  occupied  his 
usual  seat  on  the  Opposition  Benches,]  but 
he  sat  there,  because  it  was  his  opinion 
that,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the 
Representation  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
independent  Member  of  Parliament  to  ex- 
ercise a  vigilance,  almost  amounting  to  a 
suspicion,  towards  any  Administration. 
Though  he  differed  upon  many  general 
public  grounds  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  he  conceived  that  the  coun- 
try was  indebted  to  him  for  many  useful 
reforms;  and  he  regretted  much  that 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  retire  fronj  office.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  become  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  reform  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
trusted,  though  out  of  office,  that  the 
country  would  feel  grateful  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for  what  he  had  effected.  He 
also  regretted  the  retirement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
than  whom  no  one  could  be  found  better 
calculated  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him ;  and 
he  likewise  regretted  the  retirement  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  presided  over  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  the  duties  of  which 
office  would  never  be  discharged  in  a 
more  vigilant  excellent,  and  honourable 
manner.  While  he  said  all  this,  he  was 
far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  as 
giving  his  praise  or  assent  to  the  genera] 
public  principles  which  had  rendered  the 
retirement  of  the  late  Ministers  necessary, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  countiy.  He  re- 
peated, that  he  thought  these  were  times 
of  great  difficulty  in  which  the  new  Mi- 
nistry had  come  into  power;  but  never 
was  a  more  glorious  opportunity  presented 
to  any  Ministry  than  was  offered  to  them^ 
and  never  did  the  country  place  more  con- 
fidence in  a  Ministry  who  came  into  office 
upon  the  sole  foundation  of  reform  and 
retrenchment.  The  new  Ministers  were 
pledged  to  reform  and  retrenchment,  and 


to  the  principle  of  non-interference  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  if  they  but  did  their 
duty,  they  might  be  sure  that  the  country 
would  support  them.  If  that  House  should 
not  support  them  in  carrying  into  effect 
those  measures  to  which  they  were  pledged, 
then  let  them  dissolve  Parliament,  and  make 
their  appeal  to  the  country.  Constituted  as 
that  Housewas,  the  Treasury  could  always 
return  from  twenty  to  thirty  Members,  and 
if  the  new  Ministers  should  be  driven  to  a 
dissolution,  they  could  at  once  command 
that  number  of  supporters  from  the  Govern- 
ment boroughs,  and  he  would  assure  them 
that  all  popular  places  would  send  Repre- 
sentatives to  that  House  to  support  them. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  (who  spoke  from  his 
usual  place  upon  the  Ministerial  benches) 
said,  he  was  also  anxious  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  his  sentiments  upon  this  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston.  If  the  new  Ministers  would 
conduct  themselves  properly — if  they 
would  redeem  the  pledges  which  they  had 
given — and  if,  beginning  at  the  right  end, 
they  would  effect  the  retrenchment  and 
the  Reform  which  they  promised,  they 
should  have  his  support.  He  hoped, 
among  other  things,  that  the  new  Ministry 
would  again  bring  forward  the  question 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  done  away. 
The  greatest  mistake  of  all  had  been  the  de- 
claration against  Reform.  Had  the  fran- 
chises of  a  few  of  the  corrupt  boroughs  been 
given  to  the  large  towns,  even  by  way  of  a 
sop  to  Cerberus,  the  Ministers  might  have 
weathered  the  storm,  and  he  for  one  re- 
gretted that  they  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Pr ingle  expressed  his  dissent  from 
the  gallant  Admiral's  opinion  as  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland. 

Writ  ordered. 

Mary-le-bone  Select  Vestrt.] 
Mr.  Hwne  said,  he  held  in  his  band  a 
Petition  from  a  Parish  which  now  contained 
130,000  inhabitants.  He  alluded  to  the 
parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  and  the  petition- 
ers prayed  for  a  law  to  enable  them  to 
remove  the  Select  Vestry,  which  now 
concealed  from  the  parishioners  the  nature 
of  their  expenditure,  and  which  had  been 
made  to  amount  to  so  large  a  sum  as 
greatly  to  distress  the  parish.  When  the 
parishioners  had  come  before  the  Magis- 
trates to  appeal  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Vestry,  they  found  many  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Vestry  sitting  on  the  bench 
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with  the  Magistrates,  and  they  complained 
against  the  proceeding  as  altogether  unfair. 
The  petitioners  prayed  that  the  Select 
Vestry  should  be  abolished,  and  that  every 
individual  paying  a  direct  tax  should  have 
a  vote  in  the  election  of  Vestrymen.  For 
his  part  he  hoped  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  doing  away  the  Select  Vestry 
system  altogether. 

Mr.  Wilks  thought,  that  the  parishioners 
had  an  advantage  in  preliminary  appeals, 
and  might  afterwards  appeal  to  the  Ses- 
sions, while  other  parishes  could  only 
appeal  to  the  general  Sessions. 

The  Petition  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Reform  of  Parliament.]  Mr.  Den- 
man  rose  to  present  a  Petition  from  the 
Town  of  Nottingham,  praying  for  a 
thorough  Reform  of  Parliament.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  8,000  persons, 
a  number  which  constituted  more  than 
half  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
place.  The  petitioners  prayed  that  the 
subject  of  Reform  might  be  taken  imme- 
diately into  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
and  they  expressed  themselves  favourable 
to  the  vote  by  Ballot.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  mere  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  a  few  great  towns  would  be  a 
Reform  of  very  little  value.  With  respect 
to  the  vote  by  ballot,  he  thought  the 
subject  required  the  fullest  consideration, 
since  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  country 
was  favourable  to  that  system.  In  his 
private  opinion,  he  was  by  no  means  con- 
vinced of  its  propriety  by  any  arguments 
he  had  as  yet  heard,  though  he  must  con- 
fess himself  quite  open  to  conviction  upon 
the  subject. 

Sir  JR.  Fergu$on  supported  the  petition, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when  the  prayers  of  the  people  would  be 
heard  in  that  House,  and  he  trusted  that 
before  many  weeks  the  Cabinet  would 
bring  in  some  measures  for  Reform.  As 
to  the  vote  by  ballot,  he  had  been  rather 
opposed  to  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
late  elections  had  been  conducted,  had 
Gonvented  him  to  take  a  favourable  view 
of  that  plan.  At  any  rate  it  seemed  now 
to  be  desired  by  the  people,  and  their 
wishes  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  O'Connell  believed,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  generally,  and  more  especially 
in  the  north,  and  in  Armagh,  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  voting  by  Ballot. 

SvtsRx  SpfiGiAi.  Jury  Bill.]    Mr. 


Curteis  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Sussex  Special  Jury  Bill. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  he  contiDiiai 
of  opinion,  that  the  measure  was  of  aq 
injurious  character,  and  that  it  wouM  tend 
to  prevent  a  fair  and  impartial  adminis* 
tration  of  justice.  The  Bill  proceeded 
altogether  upon  a  false  assumption  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  where  the  Assises  were 
held,  the  places  not  being  permaneaUy 
fixed  by  law,  but  changeable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  know 
what  could  be  done  in  cases  of  remanets, 
if  the  Bill  were  to  pass.  In  this  respect 
the  Bill  was,  in  fact,  opposed  to  what  it 
pretended  to  accomplish ;  for  as  the  As* 
sizes  were  held  alternately  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  county,  and  as 
the  remanets  from  one  Auise  were  triad 
at  the  next,  the  Special  Jnrors  who  had 
been  summoned  in  such  causes  in  the  first 
instance  from  one  division  of  the  countyt 
would  have  to  attend  the  trial  in  the  other. 
He  thought  the  general  system  ought  not 
to  be  broken  in  upon  by  any  such  local 
Bills. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought,  that  aa  the 
learned  Member*s  objections  were  tech- 
nical, they  ought  to  nave  been  stated  in 
the  Committee.  The  cases  of  remanels 
were  provided  for  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Curteis  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
exclude  petty  Jurymen  from  any  ad- 
vantages to  be  given  to  especial  Juryisen 
under  the  Bill.  It  should  be  remeabered 
that  the  county  of  Sussex  was  100  miles 
long,  and  only  thirty  broad,  and  it  was  a 
great  hardship  to  call  upon  Jurymen  to 
travel  such  a  vast  distance.  The  Bill  had 
been  brought  in  with  the  approbation  and 
at  the  desire  of  a  very  considerable  body 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  The 
districts  for  selecting  Juries  would  be  fifty 
miles  long,  by  thirty  broad,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  Juries  could  be  packed.  He 
had  seen  an  observation  in  another  place 
than  that  House,  that  Special  Jurymen 
were  paid  for  their  trouble,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
sult their  convenience  so  much  as  that  of 
petty  Jurors ;  but  the  payment  was  only 
one  guinea,  and  which  was  unworthy  m 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  distance 
they  had  to  travel.  If  the  districts  into 
which  the  Bill  would  divide  the  county 
were  too  small  for  the  fair  selection  w 
Juries,  what  must  be  the  case  in  Rutlanck 
shire,  Huntingdon,  and  Hertfi>rdshiffe  ? 
and  yet  no  complaints  of  paiUaUtjp  in  llii 
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selection  of  Juries  were  made  in  those 
small  counties.  There  was  a  special  clause 
in  the  Bill,  providing  for  remanets. 

Sir  JR,  Peel  thought  the  House  under 
great  obligations  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Stafford  (Mr.  Campbell)  for  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  Bill,  which  certainly  formed 
a  precedent  for  circumscribing  the  districts 
from  which  Juries  were  selected,  and 
therefore  the  Bill  trenched  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jury  Act.  Practically  speaking, 
Sussex  was  divided  into  two  parts — the 
eastern  and  western,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated more  than  parts  of  counties  generally 
were.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
local  convenience  of  the  county  would  be 
very  much  consulted  by  the  Act,  and  he, 
for  one«  should  not  be  disposed  to  offer  it 
any  opposition. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  wished  for  a 
postponement  of  the  measure,  to  facilitate 
the  arrangement  of  its  details. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  did  not  wish  to  ob« 
struct  the  Bill,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  who  must  be  the  best  judges  of 
the  matter,  were  favourable  to  it ;  but  the 
question  was,  whether  the  distance  from 
which  Special  Jurors  must  be  summoned 
was  such  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to 
pass  a  law  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  the  Bill  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  reasonable  degree 
of  accommodation  to  the  county,  and 
anticipated  no  greater  inconvenience 
in  Sussex,  when  thus  divided,  than 
in  other  large  divisions  of  counties, 
provided  a  sufficient  fund  of  Special 
Jurors  could  be  found  within  it.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  part  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  remanets  required  further  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the 
Bill  would  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Curteis  postponed  the  third  reading 
till  the  1st  of  February. 

Reduction  of  Official  Salahies— 
New  Ministry.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  for  that  evening, 
to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  no  person  appointed  to  any 
Office  after  this  time,  should  receive  any 
Salary  or  Allowances  exceeding  those 
paid  for  the  same  Office  in  1796,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  House  would  have  gone 
along  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  the 
Resolution,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some 
circumstances  that  recently  occurred. 
Now,  however,  lest  it  should  appear  as 
if  such   a  motion  involved   a  want  of 


confidence  in  the  new  Ministers,  and  as 
he  felt  no  dispositbn  to  refuse  his  confi- 
dence to  them  at  present,  he  should  post- 
pone the  Resolution  till  he  saw  the  House 
filled  with  the  members  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, for  whom  writs  had  l>een 
moved.  He  would  then  bring  forward  his 
motion,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it,  should  it  be  opposed.  Meanwhile 
he  took  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  he 
viewed  the  recent  change  with  feelings  of 
great  satisfaction,  because  he  thought  it 
offered  to  the  country  hopes  of  a  radical 
change  in  public  measures.  He  under- 
stood that  Ministers  stood  pledged  to 
Reform,  and  as  a  friend  of  Reform  he  was 
anxious  to  see  them  in  their  pla<;es.  He 
also  understood  that  they  were  pledged  to 
carry  into  effect  measures  of  economy  and 
retrenchment — principles  which  he  bad 
long  advocated.  He  hoped  that  Ministers 
would  carry  forward  such  measures  in  a 
manner  more  effectual  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  if  not,  they  should  find  him  their 
steady  opponent,  as  he  had  been  the 
opponent  of  the  last  Administration. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  thought  he  should  not  compromise  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  constituents  and 
the  country,  by  giving  the  new  Adminis- 
tration a  fair  trial.  He  had  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  Ministers  were  disposed 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  Free  Tr^de 
— he  hoped  and  trusted  that  they  would 
do  so,  and  also  adopt  measures  of  liberal 
policy  generally,  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
country.  He  trusted  that  they  would 
adopt  other  measures  of  Reform,  to  which, 
however,  it  was  not  now  necessary  to  allude. 
He  hoped  that  Ministers  would  imitate 
their  predecessors  (whom  he  must  compli- 
ment on  this  point)  in  upholding  public 
credit.  If  a  doubt  were  cast  for  a  single 
moment  upon  its  being  niMtaioed,  the 
results  must  be  most  disastrmS — Miniatera 
owed  it,  therefore,  not  only  to  the  safety  of 
this  country,  but  also  to  the  well-being  of 
Europe,  to  uphold  public  credit  On  the 
whole,  looking  to  the  principles  of  the 
men  who  had  now  taken  office,  he  thought 
them  entitled  to  support;  and  he  should 
withdraw  his  motion,  without  fixing  any 
day  for  bringing  it  before  the  House. 
He  had  also  upon  the  paper  a  notice  of 
motion  respecting  the  names,  offices,  and 
salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  Ordnance 
freemen  of  Queenborough,  but  he  found 
that  the  case  was  already  before  a  com* 
mittee,  imd  furtheri  thai  it  wm  thought 
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his  Motion  might  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedinsrs  of  the  Committee,  He  was  the 
last  person  to  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
justice  of  that  or  any  other  case,  and 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  compro- 
mise the  rights  of  parties  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  begged  to  postpone  the  Motion. 
There  was  a  question  which  he  confessed 
he  felt  rather  unwilling  to  bring  before  the 
House — it  was  involved  in  the  petition 
of  an  individual  with  respect  to  the  Armagh 
election,  praying  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  allowed  for  entering  into  recogni- 
zances. The  petitioner  asked  for  thirty 
days,  because  the  Master  in  Chancery  had 
fixed  an  irregular  day  for  entering  into 
recognizance;  but  on  inquiry  from  the 
Master,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  learned,  that  the 
day  had  been  fixed  at  the  petitioner's  own 
request.  Nevertheless,  the  petitioner  now 
demanded  indulgence  on  the  ground  of 
an  irregularity  created  at  his  own  instance. 
Under  such  circumstances,  although  he 
did  not  like  to  refuse  presenting  a  petition 
which  was  properly  worded,  he  could  not 
give  his  support  to  its  prayer,  but  would 
leave  it  to  the  House  to  deal  with  it  as 
might  be  thought  proper. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  original 
petition  to  which  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred, was  reported  by  him  to-day  to  the 
cflect  that  no  recognizance  had  been 
entered  into;  and  on  that  report  being 
made,  the  order  for  the  consideration  of 
the  petition  was  discharged.  With  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  believed  them 
to  be  precisely  as  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated.  In  the  first  instance,  a  day  was 
fixed  for  entering  into  recognizances  on  the 
petitioner's  own  suggestion  ;  and  now 
further  time  was  asked  for,  because  the 
Master,  acting  on  that  suggestion,  had 
fixed  an  improper  day.  It  was  for  the 
House  to  say  frhether,  under  such  circum- 
stanceSy  it  felt  disposed  to  receive  this 
petition,  or  disturb  the  decision  to  which 
it  had  come  upon  the  subject  [cries  of 
"  Withdraw:'] 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  yield  to  the 
feeling  of  the  House  and  withdraw  the 
petition. 

Public  Disturbances  —  Ballots 
FOR  Election  Committees,]  Colonel 
Cradock  having  moved  for  leave  of  absence 
for  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  ordered  to  join 
his  regiment  in  consequence  of  the  public 
disturbances, 

Colonel  Davies  said,  this  was  the  second 


or  third  leave  of  absence  that  had  been 
moved  for  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  unfortunately  existed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  put  it  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  House  to  say,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  defer  a  great 
number  of  the  Election  Committees  till 
after  Christmas.  [Cries  of  "  No/*]  The 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many 
Members  in  the  disturbed  counties  mast 
be,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  make  a 
House  upon  ballot  nights,  and  then  the 
trial  of  certain  election  petitions  would  be 
adjourned,  with  great  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  all  parties  concerned.  He 
therefore  put  it  to  his  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment,  whether  a  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  which  he  had  thrown  out  was 
not  desirable. 

Mr.  S,  Rice  said,  that  after  the  decision 
of  the  House  the  other  night,  postpone- 
ment could  not  be  thought  of.  At  the 
same  time  he  admitted  that  much  incon- 
venience might  be  felt  by  parties  in  the 
event  of  difficulty  being  experienced  in 
obtaining  sufficient  Members  for  ballots. 
But  when  the  difficulty  arose,  the  House 
must  endeavour  to  deal  with  it«  The  hon. 
Member  intimated  that  it  was  proposed  to 
get  through  the  ballots  for  election  peti- 
tions as  fast  as  possible,  and;with  that  view 
the  House,  which  would  adjourn  over  from 
to-morrow  till  Wednesday,  would  meet 
again  on  Thursday,  for  which  day  there 
were  three  ballots  fixed. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  no  serious  idea  of 
postponing  the  Election  Committees  was 
entertained  in  any  quarter.  He  should 
certainly  oppose  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  R.  CoMornesuggested,  that  between 
that  time  and  to-morrow  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  to  apply  to  the  parties 
interested,  and  consult  them  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  to  have 
their  election  petitions  postponed.  If 
ballots  were  fixed,  and  a  House  was  not 
made  upon  the  appointed  day,  it  would 
occasion  a  heavy  expense  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  did  not  wish  10 
disturb  what  had  been  done  the  other 
night,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  no 
duty  was  so  important  as  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  restore  tranquillity  and  quiet  to 
the  country.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered an  alarmist — a  character  he  should 
be  sorry  to  sustain,  but  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  conceal  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  existing  evil|  and  wished  to  call'the 
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attention,  not  only  of  individuals  locally 
interested,  but  of  Government,  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  repeated  he  should  be  sorry  to 
spread  any  unnecessary  alarm,  but  must 
declare  his  opinion  that  nothing  was  so 
pressing — no  duty  of  Government  or  in- 
dividuals so  urgent — as  to  endeavour  to 
put  an  end  to  the  state  of  things  existing 
in  several  counties.  The  authors  of  those 
disorders,  he  thought,  might  have  been, 
and  still  might  be,  discovered,  and  the 
disturbances  put  an  end  to,  by  vigilance 
and  promptitude.  He  wished  for  no  delay 
in  the  ballots  on  election  petitions — that 
was,  he  desired  no  delay  that  could  be 
safely  avoided,  but,  at  the  same 'time,  he 
thought  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to 
incur  delay  in  such  matters,  if  by  postpone- 
ment could  be  purchased  the  great  object 
of  quieting  the  country.  If  putting  off 
election  committees,  or  even  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  would  leave  Gentlemen 
at  liberty  to  contribute  more  efficiently  to 
the  attainment  of  that  end,  no  inconveni- 
ence that  might  be  caused  to  individuals 
should  prevent  him  from  recommending 
the  proceeding. 

Sir  R.  Peel  in  reference  to  the  hon. 
Member's  allusion  to,  and  implied  want  of 
vigilance  and  promptitude  in  the  late 
Cabinet,  with  respect  to  the  disturbances 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
could  only  say,  that  every  aid  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  counties  in  question  to 
receive  from  the  military  force  at  the 
disposal  of  Government,  they  had  received ; 
that  every  suggestion  of  the  local  magis- 
tracy— every  suggestion  calculated  to  stop  1 
the  evil,  had  been  adopted  by  the  late 
Government,  which  paid  the  most  un- 
divided attention  to  the  case.  Where 
parties  locally  interested  co-operated  with 
Government — where  the  disposition  towards 
disturbance  had  been  promptly  met  by 
them — it  was  always  suppressed.  He  had 
seen  individuals,  unsupported  by  any  force, 
refuse  to  sign  papers  guaranteeing  a  reduc- 
tion of  rents  and  tithes,  and  he  knew  of  no 
one  case  of  personal  violence  having  been 
offered  to  such  individuals,  who  were 
uniformly  successful  in  their  resistance  to 
such  lawless  demands.  In  all  cases  of 
this  nature  the  rioters  had  retired,  threaten- 
ing perhaps  to  return  on  a  future  day,  but 
they  did  not.  No  doubt,  if  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  military  and  local  force  to 
support  persons  who  acted  thus,  and  re- 
press disturbance.  Parliament  would  be  at 
least  as  much  in  fault  as  the  late  Govern- 


ment, for  having  compelled  Ministers  to 
adopt  dangerous  reductions.  He  repeated, 
every  thing  which  it  was  possible  to  do 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  despatching 
detachments  of  the  military,  and  sending 
portions  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis 
(although  that  was  a  body  intended  for 
other  purposes),  to  aid  the  local  force 
where  the  exigency  called  for  such  assist- 
ance. Every  species  of  civil,  military,  and 
legal  assistance  had  been  promptly  given 
to  the  local  magistracy. 

Mr.  Baring  was  convinced  that  no 
person  could  have  attended  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  more  assiduously  than  did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  but  giving  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  every  credit  for  a  desire 
to  restore  the  public  quiet,  still  he  must 
say,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  disturbances 
might  have  been  put  down  at  once  by 
prompt  measures ;  that  when  more  con- 
fined and  limited  than,  unhappily,  they 
now  were,  the  disorders  might  have  been 
crushed  and  prevented  from  extending. 
He  feared,  that  if  the  disorders  went  on  for 
three  or  four  days  longer,  ^tbey  would 
extend  beyond  the  reach  of  almost  any 
power  to  suppress  them.  That  was  his 
opinion  ;  if  there  was  not  force  in  the 
country  to  put  down  the  disturbances, 
when  they  only  existed  in  one  county, 
what  chance  should  we  have  of  suppressing 
them  when  they  extended,  as  they  soon 
might,  over  a  dozen  counties  ?  If  there 
was  not  sufficient  force  to  repress  these 
disorders,  it  was  the  duty  of  Government 
to  provide  it.  But  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  really  any  deficiency  of 
force  to  effect  this  object ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  of  opinion  that,  with  a  little  more 
vigour  at  first,  and  a  better  application  of 
the  force  which  we  possessed,  Government 
might  have  prevented  the  evil  from  spread- 
ing as  it  had.  JjL. 

Sir  R,  Peel  ventured  to  SjTi  that  if  a 
proposal  ha.d  been  made  by  Government  last 
year  to  increase  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  in  anticipation  of  disturbances 
such  as  now  existed, — he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  proposal  would  not  have  met  the 
approbation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Member  had  said,  the  disorders  might 
still  be  put  down,  and  in  this  sentiment 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Indeed,  he  saw  no  reason  for  apprehension. 
He  thought  that,  even  without  reference 
to  a  military  force,  the  fact  of  every. man 
that  was  menaced  being,,  as  was  doubtless 
the  case,  prepared  to  fight  in  defence  of 
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his  property,  was  sufficient  without  such 
an  effort.  If  aggressions  were  met  by  a 
pusillanimous  compliance,  no  military 
force  would  suffice  to  put  down  the  dis- 
turbances. Every  man  who  had  landed 
property  had  dependents  more  or  less 
numerous — let  him  arm  them,  and  they 
would  repel  all  aggression.  A  case  had 
occurred  in  which  this  was  done,  and  150 
men  put  down  a  riot.  Let  others  follow  the 
example,  and  refuse  to  make  concessions 
to  tumultuous  violence,  and  he  would 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  there 
existed  a  military  force  sufficient  (when 
thus  aided)  to  put  down  the  disturbances. 
But  without  that,  all  the  military  and 
civil  force  that  could  be  brought  to  act — 
all  the  effi)rtsof  a  Secretary  of  State — were 
as  nothing.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perilous 
state  of  things  if  every  thing  depended 
upon  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  an  indi- 
vidual sitting  in  an  office  at  Whitehall. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Secretary  of 
State,  or  any  other  functionary,  to  act 
with  advantage  in  such  cases,  unaided  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  local  magistracy. 

Leave    of  absence  was  given  to   Mr. 
Dundas. 


est 


Duchy  of  Lancaster.]  Colonel 
Darnes  assured  his  hon.  friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Spring  Rice)  that  he  felt  no  hostility 
towards  him,  or  the  newly-appointed  Mem- 
bers of  his  Majesty's  Government  generally. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  he  had  seen 
with  feelings  of  the  utmost  surprise  and 
concern  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment made  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  said,  it  was 
with  surprise  he  saw  Government  filling 
up  this  place,  more  particularly  after  what 
fell  from  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  the 
other  night  in  the  debate  on  the  Civil  List. 
If  Minister!  persisted  in  their  present  line 
of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Duchy,  and 
did  not  themselves  take  the  matter  up,  he 
should  consider  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
subject  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  before 
the  House  immediately  after  the  recess. 


NewWriii. 


HooM  m  Emm  Bbovomam,  kf  flit  llMi|aii 

LMT  and  Lord  Dubham.    Hli  LoNihlp  took  CIm  mmtk 

ooUif,  returned  hb  mt  an  the  Wootedi,  tad  narinl 

theeoagratulatioiMofhit  frioidi. 
The  AdmlnbtntioB  of  JnHiet  ftoiilwiat  MU- 

up  from  tiie  Coniinoiu  and  reod  m  flnt  tioML 
Petitioni  presented.    For  Uie  aboiltlon  of  Negro  Slomy.  bf 

tfie  Bishop  of  LovDON ,  the  Berls  of  RoaoLTH,  LrvaBPOM. 

aod  RooBir,  and  Lorda  WaABKOum  tmd  CAiiBoaiffc 

By  the  Eari  of  SiurmBUBT,  fkon  Wnihan*  Ibr  ■ 

repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Sea-borne  GbaL 
The  Judgment  In  Equity  Bin.  the  AiUmttoB  Bill,  dMi 

plcMler  BUI,  the  ProhibUkm  and: 

Examination  of  WltncM  BID,  (LqrI 

were  reported. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  Nov,  33* 


HOUSK   OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday,  November  23. 

Miiiirras.3  The  Duke  of  GLouc'iaTKR  Inftmned  their  Lord* 
ships,  that  he  was  authorised  to  aoquaint  them  that  his 
MiO^ty  hadbem  pleased  to  eleratc  IlsNar  Brouobam. 
esq.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Groat  Britain,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  BiovoHAif 
and  Vkvx.  The  Lord  Chamcsllur,  on  hearing  this 
intimatimi,  quitted  the  Woolsack,  and  left  the  Houm  to 
robe.    He  speedily  returned,  and  was  introduced  to  the 


MiifUTBa.]  New  WiMi  wen  onlaid  ftr  Iho 
Knaraboroi^,  in  the  mom  of  Sir  Jaiua 
now  one  oi  the  Commiiiioaen  for  the  AAin  of  India  t — 
For  the  City  of  Norwich,  tai  the  nom  of  Mr.  RoMBt 
Oraht,  now  Jndgo  Advoeali  GvMtal  i— Vv  tte  Tdm  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dbkhav,  warn  AMomf 
General: — For  die  Botoo^  of  HelaloB,  In  tbm  nam  of 
Star  SAMtJiL  Pbcbbll,  aow  one  of  the  OonndMlaMn  of 
the  Admiralty  t*  Pte  the  Oonntf  of  YofktlB  tlM  nan  of 
the  right  hon*  HoirmT  Bbooobam.  now  Lord  Bmhmbai^ 
who  had  sinoe  his  election,  aceeplod  tiiaofllnjof  Laid  B|^ 
Chanedlor. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Oimab  LftM^ 
the  number  of  Felonies  and  Casei  tif  Arnault  triod  tt  Iht 
Sessions  in  the  fercral  eounttee  of  *ig!fw<  4ariqg  a 
limited  period,  with  an  Aooount  of  Am  Oorti  ollomid  tm 
eadi  Case,  and  the  total  Expense  diaiged  to  «Mh  ODHly  t 
— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Amrooo,  tiie  Sumi  anb|oet  to 
the  dalms  of  the  Creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  tho  ^Ymt^^n 
invested  in  tho  name  of  the  CommlisiaBon  of  tlM  9kiUa§ 
Fund,  hi  April  1830 ;  and  Duty  Levied  on  FKni^  Oonk 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abc^tion  of  Slamrj,  by  Mr. 
Hartbt,  tnm  C(4eheMer: — By  Mr.  Adbami^  Ihoa 
Loughborough,  and  two  odier  plans  i — By  lb;  M.  A* 
Tayi/)r,  fh>m  the  City  of  Durham  :-~By  Mr.  PbiitiBv 
fixxn  Roscrea,  In  Tlppctary :  —  By  Mr. 
two  (dacei  In  Sligot — By  Sir  P.  BosnoM, 
places  in  (lieshtrer^By  Mr.  Foi.bt  ftom 
in  Worcestershire: — By  Mr.  Fardill,  ftom 
shire: — By  Sir  W.  GoRooir,  ftom  Laonoastoo  t — By  Mr. 
jAifia  Broww,  flrom  Newton  Breda; — By  Mr.  LabSv- 
CHIRB,  fkom  Taunton  t — By  Mr.  Callaobab*  tnm 
Cork:— By  Mr.  J.  JounaroirB,  fkom  DumfHett — By  Mr* 
CuRTira,  ftom  Wibringham,  Sunn: — By  Mr.  Srtnra 
Rici,  ttom  Peebles,  Traleeand  MilltoWB*  te  tho  lllfl 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes:— By  the  Maiquie  of  WoBcann, 
tram  Monmouth: — By  Mr.  Bybo,  Itar  b  Repari  of  tta 
Metropolitan  Pollee  Act,  ftom  the  lobiMmii  of  the 
PRrish  of  St  George^  and  of  tho  Partah  of  AB  SUBBk 
Poplar. 

[Mr.  Hume  said,  the  inhabitanU  of  St. 
George's  complained  bitterly  of  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  new  police.  The  preriooi 
charge  in  that  parish  was  about  1,500^, 
and  it  was  now  nearly  6,000Z.] 

By  Mr.  Hovumwobtb,  fttim  DBitBiouth« 
Duty  on  Sca>borne  Coab. 
Leave  of  abwnee  waaglven  to levtral  Memtan  oa 
of  disturbanees  in  the  dirtrlcla  with  whidi  tlwy  mm  odb* 
neoted. 

New  Writs. — CownucT  or  Lord 
Brougham.]  Mr.  Spring  Rice  movtd 
that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  the  boroticfa 
of  Knaresborough,  in  the  room  of  theri^t 
hon.  Henry  Brougham,  now  Lord  Brovg- 
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ham,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  this  motion,  al- 
though it  appeared  to  be  almost  one  of 
course,  was,  considering  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  one  of  the  most  important 
that  had  ever  been  made  within  the  walls 
of  that  House,  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  he  should  be  excused  if  he  ventured 
to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  The 
Gentleman  whose  place  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  in  that  House,  and  who,  by 
the  courtesy  of  that  House,  had  been 
usually  called  an  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber of  that-House,  but  who  now,  by  a  most 
extraordinary  change,  was  to  be  called  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord, — the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  then,  had  declared  publicly 
and  plainly  in  that  House,  and  with  a  full 
view  of  the  change  which  had  now  been 
effected,  that  he  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility form  a  part  of  that  Administration 
whose  creation,  when  the  now  noble  and 
learned  Lord  made  this  declaration,  was 
plainly,  obviously,  and  certainly,  inevitable. 
He  should  not  have  thought  so  much  of 
this  declaration,  had  not  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  made  it  voluntarily,  and  had 
he  not  repeated  it — yes,  repeated  it,  and 
voluntarily  repeated  it — on  the  next  public 
occasion,  and  after  he  had  had  full  time 
to  look  at  all  the  bearings  of  the  impend- 
ing change.  He  had  often  heard  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  while  a  Member 
of  that  House,  declare  that  the  characters 
of  public  men  formed  a  psfrt  of  the  wealth 
of  England  ;  and  as  often  as  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  expressed  this  senti- 
ment, so  often  had  he  (Mr.  Croker)  been 
prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  it, 
and  to  participate  fully  in  its  justness.  If 
the  sentiment  was  correct, — as  from  his 
heart  he  believed  it  was, — he  must  say, 
that  he  did  think  it  highly  important  that 
the  chsuracter  of  the  man  who  was  vested 
with  the  most  eminent  and  transcendent 
powers  of  the  State,  who  was  called — by 
an  expression,  a  sacred  expression,  but 
not  an  extravagant  one — "  the  keeper  of 
the  King's  conscience,"  and  who,  above 
all,  had  the  disposal  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Church — he  did,  he 
said,  think  it  important  in  the  highest  de- 
gree that  the  character  of  such  a  man 
should  stand  clear  of  all  shuffling  intrigue, 
manly,  open,  fair,  and  unclouded,  to  the 
view  of  the  public.  Certain  it  was,  that 
if  the  character  of  any  public  man  oaght 
to  stand  thus,   the  Lord  Chancellor  was 


that  man;  and  he  could  tiot,  therefore, 
think  any  apology  was  due  from  him  for 
taking  this,  the  most  fitting  opportunity 
of  reminding  the  House  of  those  two  re- 
markable declarations  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  volunteered  in  that 
House.  He  was  ready  to  hear  now,  or, 
if  it  were  not  convenient  now,  at  some 
other  time  when  it  might  be  convenient, 
the  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  had 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  was  very  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  a  satisfactory  explanation  could 
be  given,  but,  in  the  absence  of  such 
explanation,  and  with  the  present  recol- 
lection of  the  voluntary  declarations  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  these  observations  to 
the  House.  Allow  him  to  say,  that  he  was 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
motion  was  not  made  yesterday  ;  for,  con- 
sidering the  declarations  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  he  would  not  take  office, 
and  considering  also  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  given  notice  of  motions 
on  two  of  the  most  important  and  vital 
questions  that  could  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land— considering  that  those  notices  yet 
stood  in  the  Order  Book  of  that  House — 
considering  these  things,  he  must  say, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  House  had  been 
respectfully  treated  in  not  being  informed, 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  of  the 
appointment  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  an  office  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  redeeming  those  pledges 
which  he  had  solemnly  made  to  the  House. 
It  would  be  no  excuse  for  this  want  of  re- 
spect to  the  House  to  say,  that  the  patent 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  not 
made  out  yesterday ;  for  though  still  but 
aright  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
was  certainly  Lord  Keeper,  or  Chancellor, 
or  at  least  Speaker  of  the  Honieof  Lords. 
They  had  all  seen  him  there ;  they  bad 
been  witnesses  to  his  taking  his  seat  on 
the  Woolsack;  and  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  hurried  forward  with 
breathless  haste  to  take  possession  of  that 
place  of  distinction, — if  some  technical 
affairs  had  been  set  aside  in  order  that 
nothing  might  impede  the  gratification  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  desire  to 
exhibit  himself  to  the  astonished  specta- 
tors in  that  high  and  splendid  character — 
he  had  almost  said  domino — in  which  they 
had  air  beheld  him ; — if  these  things  had 
occurred,  be  must  say,  that  he  did  not 
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think  it  was  respectful  to  that  House  not 
to  inform  them,  as  soon  as  the  House  of 
Lords  was  informed,  of  this  remarkable 
appointment.  He  would  show  to  the 
House  what  impression  the  declarations  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  made 
upon  the  country,  and  consequently,  how 
necessary  it  was  that  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation should  be  given  of  the  subsecjuent 
conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
There  were  certain  organs  by  which  the 
people  expressed  their  sentiments;  he 
need  not  more  particularly  describe  the 
nature  of  those  organs,  and  he  had  only 
to  observe,  that  it  was  from  one  of  them 
that  he  was  about  to  read  the  passage  to 
which  he  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  then  read 
as  follows  : — '*  Our  Representative,  Mr. 
Brougham,  has  declared  twice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  as  we  learn 
from  The  Morning  Chronicle^  also  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  he  will  not 
be  a  member  of  any  Administration  that 
may  be  formed.  According  to  that  paper, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated 
that  *  the  representation  of  Yorkshire  was 
the  only  place  he  would  have.*  A  corre- 
spondent of  our  own  says — *  Mr.  Brougham 
said  in  the  counsel-room  yesterday,  that 
he  should  take  no  oilice  whatever :  that 
when  he  was  returned  for  Yorkshire,  he 
made  his  election  between  power  and  the 
service  of  the  people.'  His  constituents 
will  learn  with  great  satisfaction  the  esti- 
mate he  sets  on  the  honour  of  their  repre- 
sentation. And,  indeed,  Mr.  Brougham 
already  stands  in  the  proudest  situation 
to  which  a  commoner  can  aspire.  Distin- 
guished as  he  has  been  so  remarkably  by 
the  choice  of  the  first  county  of  England, 
and  endowed  as  he  is  with  such  unrivalled 
powers  of  doing  service  to  his  country,  by 
devising  and  promoting  the  most  import- 
ant reforms,  he  will,  in  our  opinion,  be 
more  useful  and  more  illustrious,  having 
rejected  the  trammels  of  office,  and  will 
have  greater  influence  and  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  high  objects  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yorkshire  will  have 
increased  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Repre- 
sentative, if  he  should  persist  in  declining 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  to  which  his  talents 
and  public  services  so  well  entitle  him, 
for  the  sake  of  more  freelv  and  unreserv- 
edly  devoting  himself  to  the  great  causes 
to  which  he  stands  pledged.  As  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, supporting  or  opposing  Ministers 


as  their  measures  deserve,  be  would  h<dd 
the  balance  of  parties,  and  might  compel 
the  Administration  to  do  its  duty  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  was  to  hafe 
been  made  on  Tuesday,  has  been  put  off 
till  next  Thursday,  owiiig  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  discussing  so  important  a  measure 
whilst  the  country  is  without  a  Mixiistry, 
He  declares  his  6xed  determination  to 
bring  it  on  on  that  day,  '  whatever  may 
be  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
whosoever  may  be  Minister.'  We  rejoice 
in  this  announcement,  and  have  great 
hopes  that  this  motion  will  be  carried." 
Now  what,  he  must  ask,  was  the  mean- 
ing of  these  declarations  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord?  Had  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  been  neglected? 
or,  which  was  worse,  had  he  been  oflbred 
something  which  he  did  not  think  eanal  to 
his  high  deserts  and  to  his  splendia  abili- 
ties ?  Was  that  the  case  ?  and  were  these 
declarations  intended  as  a  menace*  or  as 
a  spur  to  the  lazy  gratitude  of  the  new 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury?  If  so,  then 
let  him  ask  what  confidence  could  be  re- 
posed in  an  Administration  which  could 
be  influenced  by  such  motives  and  swayed 
by  such  means?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  perfectly 
sincere  when  he  made  these  declarations, 
then  he  must  contend  that  it  was  highly 
important  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
that  an  explanation  should  be  given  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  caused  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  views  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  repeated,  that  he  was 
ready  to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation might  be  given  on  this  point;  but 
he  must  again  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  until  such  an  explanation  were  given, 
the  character  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  be  under  a  cloud. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said,  he  begged  that 
no  hon.  Member  would  suppose  that  he 
rose  to  give  the  explanation  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  demanded.  He  did 
not  rise  to  give  any  such  explanation,  for, 
even  if  he  had  one  to  give,  he  should 
withhold  it  from  a  Gentleman  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  entitled  to  call  for  it. 
Still  less  was  he  infiuenced  in  rising  by  a 
desire  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
for  sure  he  was,  that  the  character  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  needed  no  vindi- 
cation from  him  or  from  any  other  maOr 
either  here  or  elsewhere ;   but,  above  all» 
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bers  of  that  House,  that  thoy  couhl  hardly 
count  ten  upon  their  finders,  and  that  ho 
looked  upon  theui  as  little  better  than 
dolts  and  blockheads.  Now,  he  had  not 
the  vanity — the  prcrsumption — to  suppose 
himself  exclud(;([  from  the  list  of  doha 
and  blockheads ;  and  he  attributed  it  to 
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in  Yorkshire  as  a  pinnuch'  whieli  won 
UMich  too  hij^h  for  him  tu  look  down 
from.  lie  believed  that  the  hhiuh  reg^rut 
wcis  felt  throu<;hout  Yorkshire.  Tho 
|jeopI(>  of  Yorksliire  had  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  ho|)es  of  the  flueeeHs  of 
tlicir  ih'^tin^^uished  Mendier's  exertions  in 


the  fact  of  his  bcin;;  such  a  person,  tliut  i  tlu*  (MUse  of  refurni ;    but  when  the  pro- 
he  had,  as  a  ]jlain  man,  i)ii«iund('rstoodtlie    jtretcd    nTorm    was   brought  forward,    ho 


noble  and  hfarncd  Lord's  deelurations. 
He  did  believe,  he  must  confess,  tlut 
when  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  made 
those  declarations,  no  man  eould  more 
distinctly  and  ex|)licitly  have  intimated 
that  he  had  alto;(etlu'r  saeriiiced  oilioe  ; 
and,  with  this  belief,  he  coidd  nt^t  delay 
informinf^  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  by 
this,  the  only  mean^  in  his  power,  of  what 
interpretation  he  had  put  u[ion  the  words 
uttered  by  that  noble  and  learned  lx»rd. 
He  did  not  demand  any  explanation;  but 
at  the  same  time  lie  thought  it  ri(;ht  to 
state,  that,  in  liis opinion,  the  most  >;erioiiS 
consequencr;s  would  result  if  no  explana- 
tion were  t;iven,  anion;;  which  conse- 
quences, this  ceitainly  would  Ix*  one, — 
namely,  detriment  to  the  cjiaractcr  of  a 
jjreat  public  officer. 

LfjTii  Morpeth  said,  that  he  looked  u|>on 
this  discusiion  as  altogether  irrelevant ; 
but,  ai  it  had  arisen,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  makiiig  one  observation.  If  it  were 
thought,  thatanexplanati'.n  was  necessary, 
he  must  sav,  that  he  could  not  con^der  it 
either  a  manly  or  a  senhible  couf5>e  to  de- 
mand that  explanation  in  the  al^ftc-nce  of 
the  on  1  y  jxrrson  >  who  co = i Id  j i  w;  it .  \X hoi- 
ever  de<laralions  n.i^bt  ha\e  be<:n  at- 
tributed to  his  noMe  an 'J  Um:ih'jI  fri-nd,  h': 
lx:lieved  tiial  tl:c  noMe  Ijtrl  vAto  ej/^k'r 
la»t  would  admit  tbal  it  Lnd  u':\f^t  bi:<j!i  i:jj- 
putcd  to  his  ;job!(;  ai.d  l.-ained  fn'rU'J, 
that  he  had  eaid  he  ^thoiild  be  mrl  to  l.c- 
c ■  e pt  ih e  o th  ce  of  Lo ;  d  C  L  ^  i ic '  1 1  o : .  And 
vet  fruch  a  'iccl-ir-a'. I '':.',  n.aiii;  bv  ai, other 
noble  indindLi<«i.  with  i'.;:-^rd  to  «nMher 
office.  wLi'jh  iIj«  v;j:«e  s.'jbl'i  iiidi.idoal 
lihl  nevt/lh«:lL»s  aiUrw^id*  a^xept,  h^td 
not  b»:fcn  c  51-!  i-'.-rcd  bv  !h'-  nobl*?  l/yrd 
\*)rj  ^>vk-:-  ic<  <•-  'tfiiv  d.-in::jf-M  to  O-e 
r\ihvikf:\tr  fji  v-.ui  it-Aj\\,  indiijd'jiJ;  hfj! 
Lid  t!je  i':oIjjC  L'A'l  iij'>:;^''-jl  that  ju':o:j- 
^ivier.cv  '<iu\  jijund  tjt  wi.nl  cf  con- 
rlk-Ti  re- 
Mr.  T.  .S'.  Dun'.ovtU  W.'i,  tr-sU  &s  a 
VorL^biie-Jiao  li*:  i:.-^s\  *.ipJi:>^  li*t  itsjttn 
he  fell  bi  tijt  rio:.-i'r  :.  :j-  \'o:'if*'l  Ijji^i 
h'dii'ii:  F.wi-'Jlc.d  i:  ji::  ".*.  T  IjOtoui  ulii<h 
he  Ldd  [icK'ribc-d  lu  out  ui  .';.«  ^jy::{cLti^ 


feared  that  thoKO  hopis  would  be  sadly 
disappointed.  TIuh,  however,  would  not 
have  b^'en  the  ease  if  the  nobli*  arul  Iraruid 
Lord  had  remained  in  that  liouM<' ;  and  he 
mti»t  say,  that  hct  deeply  lamented  tlie 
time  and  tlu'  eircum^ilanees  in  which  tbaf 
distinguished  perMon  had  aUowed  himself 
to  be  seduct'd  from  the  commanding 
erninen''('  which  he  o<:cupied  in  that 
House.  This  was  the  place  in  which  his 
transcendent  abilities  were  wanted.  The 
noble  and  learned  I/ird,  when  a  Memlx'r 
of  that  House,  had  oi'U'.u  uM  them  of 
another  place,  from  which  they  had  little 
to  expect,  and  yet  he  had  gone  to  that 
place,  never  more  to  return.  He  liclieved, 
fiom  his  heart,  that  that  noble  an  J  learncii 
person  would  perform  the  duties  of  Ix)rd 
ChanccUur  with  credit  to  hinuK'lf,  and  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  U)  the  country. 
The  change,  however,  had  beentx)0  hurried. 
If  he  (l>ird  Ikougham)  had  remain(:d 
there,- -the  memlicr  for  Vorkfchire, — untd 
he  had  ftdfdh;'!  his  pledges  and  redeemed 
his  promi^^rs,  by  canying  thiough  th<r 
Hous-^  hi^^  im pot  taut  motions  fes{>«seting 
Negio  Slaver*,  and  Kefornt  in  Parliamenf, 
— if  he  had  done  this,  he  might  have  re- 
tired V}  the  place  he  now  'x:<.'upi<;d  ;  and 
if  he  h:  d  ho  ietire^,  hi^  appointment 
\wj..i(J  b;iy<;  i>(:<;n  hailed  with  the  accl^Ama- 
t  on^  of  his  Ult-MtUf  while  his  elev^ttioii 
v.'o'j'd  i.uve  addf:<d  new  luttre  to  the  high 
Oi'iice  (ji  l/jtd  ChaiA^dlor,  for  he  would 
hdve  cariicd  with  him  the  gr<ititud<;  and 
ti.e  ier.pe/;t  of  mjilious. 

Sir  //.  JlardtHfjii  ^aid,  lliat  he  diOuM 
{iot  huv<;  I J  ou  bled  the  Iluusie  witli  jiuy 
obs'rr  vat  ions  ou  this  subject  if  it  \x'<ji  not 
';'.'.':  foi  I:. I;  fcuter — the  iiid*-^jent  wiw-i  - 
h!  -eh  i:,e  noble  l»rd  (Moij><rth;  opj/'/siu- 
:.w'i  T h ro V. • ;  o -; t ,  a fi d  in  con *(;< ^ u <:nc<.  o I 
vklil'  h  ne  it  it  it  Li»  duty  to  ri^  in  def«-ijM; 
'A  X:j-,  :,'j''Ati  yt:fhou  against  Hboi?i  th)fi 
tnei-.-i  W4;^  direct/:^.  Not  Ailhtiijiidio;;  that 
i:.d<if;er;i  fc;i*3<.-r,  —  .v/twlliibtaji'Jing  ihi 
bitl'.r  I  Italic*:  iud  I  he  witeis  wjth  whi'.h 
Ui*i  I) 'At.*:  of  W<rihDgl*/U  had  \jH'Jtiu  a^*'*.'*  d 
—III "A-'t  and  Mieei *  wiii*  h  h e <J (,>j>, ^i-;? j . 
jiViwiiiist'dixidiug  liit*t,   tlife   chi?!a"U;    of 
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hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  as  those  which 
had  been  used  in  that  House  by  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  were  not  according  to 
his  recollection, — were  not,  as  he  should 
be  ready  to  swear  if  called  upon  to  swear, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection, — the  words 
which  had    fallen  from   his    noble    and 
learned  friend  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  state  wherein 
the  difference  between  him  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  this  point,  consisted  ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  the  difference  existing  at 
all  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  rule 
of  the  House  which  forbade  the  expres- 
sions   used  by  an  hon.  Member  in  one 
debate  to  be  quoted  against  him  in  an- 
other debate;    and  this  was  one  of  the 
many  irregularities  into  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had   l>een  led    that  evening. 
He  said  many  irregularities,  which  was  a 
very  mild  expression;    to   call  the  hon. 
Gentleman's   speech  a  disorderly  speech 
would  be  saying  very  little,  for  it  was  a 
congeries  of  offences  against  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Parliament.     Not  contented 
with  his  own  breaches  of  order,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  quoted  an  anonymous  cor- 
respondent of  a  Yorkshire  newspaper,  in 
which  the  words  of  a  Member  of   that 
House  were    set  down  and    connnented 
upon  ;  and  in  which  there  was  related, 
on  the  authority  of  some  prying  person, 
the  gossip  of  the  robing  room, — which 
the  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  York- 
shire editor  called  the  **  counsel-room," — 
but  which  was,  in  fact,  the  place  where 
gentlemen  of  the  Bar  put  on  and  put  off 
their  wigs  and  gowns.     He  was  the  last 
man,  he  trusted,  in  that  House  to  narrow 
liberty  of  this  nature  out  of  doors  ;  but  it 
did  appear  to  him  to  be  improper,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  quote  within  the  walls 
of  that  House  such  an  authority,  for  the 
unworthy  purpose  of  injuring  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land.    Such  conduct  he  would  not  at- 
tempt to  characterize  as  it  deserved ;  but 
this  he  would  say  of  it,— namely,  that  he 
believed  it  was  unparalleled  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  man  who  had  ever  thought 
himself  obliged  to  go  into  the  hottest,  the 
most  violent,    and  the  most   uncompro- 
mising opposition.     One   other  observa- 
tion, and  he  had  done.     He  begged,  that 
in  considering  this  subject,  hon.  Members 
would  recollect  the  day  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  chosen  for  this  insidious, 
this  indefensible,    and    this  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  it  might  turn  out  to 


be,  unfounded  attack.  It  was  the  dav 
on  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
vested  with  the  highest  judicial  functioiif 
of  the  realm,  had  entered  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  important  duties  which  had  devolved 
upon  him.  The  hon.  Gentleman  admitted 
that  the  observations  he  had  made  were 
calculated  to  injure  and  to  df grade  the 
character  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  unless  a  certain  expla- 
nation were  given ;  and  that  explanation 
the  hon.  gentleman  well  knew  could  be 
given  only  by  particular  persons,  who  for 
some  time  to  come  could  not  by  possibi- 
lity make  their  appearance  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  a  very  low  tone,  said, 
that  he  did  not  depend  upon  his  Q^^ 
recollection  for  the  words  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  used  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  he  had  referred  ;  but  that, 
having  consulted  those  channels  by  whic)i 
it  was  well  known  that  the  proceedings 
of  that  House  were  con)municated  to  the 
publip,  he  had  found  that  the  manner  ip 
which  those  different  channels  had  re- 
ported the  words  of  the  noble  and  If^amed 
Lord  very  nearly  corresponded. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  begged  to  assure  hon. 
Members  that  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  that  evening  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  that  such  a  discussion  as  the 
present  would  arise,  but  that  he  had  de- 
termined, whenever  the  opportunity  should 
present  itself,  to  give  vent  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  on  this  Subject.  He 
should  think  himself  unworthy  of  the  scat 
he  Blled  in  that  House  if  he  kept  within 
his  own  breast  the  feelings  with  which  he 
had  heard  of  the  appointment  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  Those  feelings 
were  not  unmingled  with  regret — with 
regret  that  one  of  the  sources  of  bril- 
liant eloquence,  of  extensive  knowledge, 
and  of  profound  wisdom,  was  dried  up  to 
that  FIousc.  His  regret,  however,  was 
heightened  by  other  circumstances.  He 
had  had  the  fortune  to  be  an  auditor  of  the 
two  declarations  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  made  with  regard  to  the 
new  Administration,  and  if  he  had  mis- 
understood those  declarations,  he  could 
only  attribute  it  to  that  obtuseuess  of  in- 
tellect which  the  noble  and  learned  Lor<|, 
while  a  Member  of  that  House,  was  ac- 
customed to  attribute  to  such  Members  qf 
the  House  as  happened  to  differ  from  him. 
I  That  noble  and  learned  Lord  used  to  te|l 
I  the  country  Oentlenien  and  other  Mem- 
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bers  of  that  House,  that  they  could  hardly 
count  ten  upon  their  fingers,  and  that  he 
looked  upon  them  as  little  better  than 
dolts  and  blockheads.  Now,  he  had  not 
the  vanity — the  presumption — to  suppose 
himself  excluded  from  the  list  of  dolts 
and  blockheads ;  and  he  attributed  it  to 
the  fact  of  his  being-  such  a  person,  that 
he  had,  as  a  plain  man,  misunderstood  the 
noble  and  Itarned  Lord's  declarations. 
He  did  believe,  he  must  confess,  that 
when  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  made 
those  declarations,  no  man  could  more 
distinctly  and  explicitly  have  intimated 
that  he  had  altogether  sacrificed  office ; 
and,  with  this  belief,  he  could  not  delay 
informing  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  by 
this,  the  only  means  in  his  power,  of  what 
interpretation  he  had  put  upon  the  words 
uttered  by  that  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
He  did  not  demand  any  explanation;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  right  to 
state,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  serious 
consequences  would  result  if  no  explana- 
tion were  given,  amon;::  which  conse- 
quences, this  certainly  would  be  one, — 
namely,  detriment  to  the  cjiaracter  of  a 
great  public  officer. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  he  looked  upon 
this  discussion  as  altogether  irrelevant; 
but,  as  it  had  arisen,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  making  one  observation.  If  it  were 
thought,  thatanexplanatir)nwas  necessary, 
he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  consider  it 
either  a  manly  or  a  sensible  course  to  de- 
mand that  explanation  in  the  absence  of 
the  only  persons  who  could  give  it.  What- 
ever declarations  uiight  have  been  at- 
tributed to  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  he 
believed  that  the  noble  I^ord  who  spoke 
last  would  admit  that  it  had  never  been  im- 
puted to  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
that  he  had  said  he  should  be  mad  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  Lord  Chiuicellor.  And 
yet  such  a  declaration,  made  by  another 
noble  individual,  with  regard  to  another 
office,  which  the  same  noble  individual 
did  nevertheless  afterwards  accept,  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last  as  any  detriment  to  the 
character  of  that  noble  individual ;  nor 
had  the  noble  Lord  thought  that  incon- 
sistency any  ground  for  want  of  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe  said,  that  as  a 
Yorkshireman  he  must  express  the  regret 
he  felt  at  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
having  sec4?ded  from  that  honour  which 
he  had  described  in  one  of  his  speeches 


in  Yorkshire  as  a  pinnacle  which  was 
much  too  high  for  him  to  look  down 
from.  He  believed  that  the  same  regret 
was  felt  throughout  Yorkshire.  The 
people  of  Yorkshire  had  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  success  of 
their  distinguished  Member's  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  reform ;  but  when  the  pro- 
jected reform  was  brought  forward,  he 
feared  that  those  hopes  would  be  sadly 
disappointed.  This,  nowever,  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  remained  in  that  House ;  and  he 
must  say,  that  he  deeply  lamented  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
distinguished  person  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  seduced  from  the  commanding 
eminence  which  be  occupied  in  that 
House.  This  was  the  place  in  which  his 
transcendent  abilities  were  wanted.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  when  a  Member 
of  that  House,  had  often  told  them  of 
another  place,  from  which  they  had  little 
to  expect,  and  yet  he  had  gone  to  that 
place,  never  more  to  return.  He  believed, 
from  his  heart,  that  that  noble  and  learned 
person  would  perform  the  duties  of  Lord 
Chancellor  with  credit  to  himself,  and  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
The  change,  however,  had  been  too  hurried. 
If  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  remained 
there, — the  member  for  Yorkshire, — until 
he  had  fulfilled  his  pledges  and  redeemed 
his  promises,  by  carrying  through  the 
House  his  important  motions  respecting 
Negro  Slavery  and  Reform  in  Parliament, 
— if  he  had  done  this,  he  might  have  re- 
tired to  the  place  he  now  occupied  ;  and 
if  he  had  so  retired,  his  appointment 
would  have  been  hailed  with  the  acclama* 
tions  of  his  friends,  while  his  elevation 
would  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  high 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  would 
have  carried  with  him  the  gratitude  and 
the  respect  of  millions. 

Sir  //^.  Harding e  said,  that  he  should 
not  have  troubled  the  House  with  any 
observations  on  this  subject  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  sneer — the  indecent  sneer — 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Morpeth)  opposite 
had  thrown  out,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  rise  in  defence 
of  the  noble  person,  against  whom  that 
sneer  was  directed.  Notwithstanding  that 
indecent  sneer,  —  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  malice  and  the  sneers  with  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  assailed 
— malice  and  sneers  which  he  despised, — 
notwithstanding  these,  the  character  of 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  and  ever 
would  stand  high  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  sacrifice  of  patronage,  the 
large  retrenchments,  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  had  cha- 
racterized the  Administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  would  hereafter  receive  the 
praise  they  merited  from  the  historian,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  public  now,  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  of  Lord  lings.  [Loud  cries  of 
"  Order,"  and  "  Chair,  chair,*"  and  the 
Speaker  immediately  rose].  He  begged 
pardon :  it  must  be  evident  that  he  was 
speaking  with  considerable  warmth ;  he 
had  been  carried  too  far,  but,  perceiving 
his  error,  he  would  not  lose  a  moment  in 
retracting  it,  and  he  begged  leave,  very 
sincerely,  to  apologize,  both  to  the  House 
and  to  the  noble  Lord.  All  he  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  stood  too  high  to  be  injured 
by  sneers,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  might  proceed. 

Mr.  Macauley  was  sure  that  the  senti- 
ments which  had  fallen  from  the  gallant 
Officer  were  extremely  creditable  to  him. 
The  warmth  with  which  he  had  defended  his 
friend,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  had 
instantly  retracted  a  hasty  expression — can- 
dour which  in  him  could  not  be  mistaken, — 
were  alike  honourable  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cer. The  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend,  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  and  to  which  the  gallant  offi- 
cer had  referred,  had  been  made  in  reply 
to  a  sneer  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  agreed  with  the  gallant  offi- 
cer that  many  of  the  measures  carried  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration 
had  been  of  a  most  excellent  description, 
and  he  would  instance,  amongst  others, 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. The  noble  Duke  deserved  the  gra- 
titude of  the  country  for  having,  by  the 
carrying  of  that  measure,  saved  the  coun- 
try from  that  civil  war  to  which  it  was 
exposed  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  that 
deed  reflected  greater  glory  on  his  name 
than  all  his  splendid  military  achieve- 
ments on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There 
were  many  circumstances  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  upon  whom  an 
attack  had  been  made  that  evening. 
There  were  but  a  few  days  for  delibera- 
tion, and  that  at  a  time  when  one  Minis- 
try was  about  being  formed — when  another 
had  just  been  dissolved; — a  time  when 
great  agitation  prevailed,  and  when  the 
country  required  a  strong  and  efficient 


Ministry  to  conduct  the  government  of 
the  State ;  at  such  a  period  a  few  days 
were  as  great  and  as  momentous  in  events  at 
months  would  be  at  another  period.  It 
was  not  by  the  clock  they  should  measure 
the  importance  of  the  changes  which  might 
take  place  in  such  an  interval.  He  owed 
no  political  allegiance  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  been  transferred  to  another 
place,  but  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  he 
could  not  banish  from  his  memory  the  ex- 
traordinary eloquence  of  that  noble  per- 
son within  those  walls  —  an  eloquence 
which  left  nothing  equal  to  it  behind ; 
and  when  he  beheld  the  departure  of  that 
great  man  from  amongst  them,  and  when 
he  saw  the  place  in  which  he  usually  sat, 
and  from  which  he  had  so  often  asto- 
nished them  by  the  mighty  powers  of  his 
mind,  occupied  in  such  an  exceedingly 
different  manner  that  evening  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  commenced  this  De- 
bate, he  could  not  express  the  feelings 
and  the  emotions  to  which  such  circum- 
stances gave  rise.  Was  that  a  time  when 
an  attack  should  be  thus  made  upon  the 
noble  Lord  ia  question,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  too,  when  perhaps  no  hon. 
Member  present  was  in  possession  of  the 
reasons  which  had  influenced  that  noble 
Lord  in  accepting  office?  Was  that  a 
time  for  a  Member  of  that  House,  who 
would  sooner  have  burned  his  tongue  than 
have  made  such  an  attack  in  the  presence 
of  that  noble  person,  thus  to  attack  him 
behind  his  back  ?  [  "  Order,  order*^ 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  called  the 
hon.  Member  to  order. 

Mr.  Macauley  begged  pardon  of  the 
House  if  he  had  said  any  thing  which  was 
out  of  order.  He  never  meant  to  say,  that 
any  feelings  of  personal  fear  would  pre- 
vent any  Gentleman  opposite  from  pur- 
suing such  a  course.  He  never  consi- 
dered that  it  was  through  the  means  of 
personal  fear,  or  intimidation,  that  that 
noble  Lord  had  exercised  such  an  extraor- 
dinary power  as  he  did  in  that  House. 
While  he  sat  there,  however,  there  were 
few  present  who  would  venture  to  make 
such  an  attack  upon  him.  Now  that  he 
had  gone  from  amongst  them,  was  that 
the  befitting  time  for  an  attack  to  be 
made  upon  him  by  those  who,  while  he 
was  there,  dreaded  the  sarcastic  powers 
of  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  pru- 
dently shunneil  the  encounter  ?  He  could 
only  deplore  that  he  had  not  the  tongue 
of  that  great  man  to  defend  him. 
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Lord  Morpeth  had  not  uttered  any 
sneer  against  the  noble  Duke,  whom  he 
highly  respected,  and  he  applauded  the 
warmth  with  which  that  noble  person's 
friends  were  ready  to  defend  him.  What 
he  had  said  was,  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
made  a  declaration  against  taking  office, 
stronger  than  that  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
that  had  not  lost  him  the  confidence  of 
his  friends. 

Mr.  Croker  likewise  explained.  He 
had,  he  said,  never  slirunk  from  an  en- 
counter with  the  noble  Lord  in  question, 
from  a  fear  of  his  sarcastic  powers.  He 
had  sat  in  that  House  for  many  years, 
and  he  remembered  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion he  had  a  wanner  discussion  with  that 
noble  Lord  than  he  ever  had  with  any 
other  man  in  the  world. 

Lord  F,  L.  Gower  disclaimed  any  thing 
like  personal  feehng  in  the  observations 
which  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  When 
the  history  of  that  noble  Duke  should 
come  to  be  told,  the  errors  which  he  had 
committed  would  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  badly  sur- 
rounded. He  did  not  require  a  better 
proof  of  that  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
that  evening. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  that  he  had 
been  instrumental,  with  others,  in  obtain- 
ing the  return  of  Mr.  Brougham,  now 
Lord  Brougham,  for  Yorkshire,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  would  be  delighted  when  they 
heard  of  that  noble  Lord's  appointment  to 
his  present  high  office;  and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  nothing  would  give  them  more 
satisfaction  than  that  it  was  upon  their 
chosen  Representative  the  choice  of  the 
Crown  had  fallen  in  this  instance. 

The  Motion  was  then  put,  and  the  writ 
for  Knaresborough  was  ordered  to  be 
issued. 

Colonial  Slavery.]  Lord  Morpeth 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  town  of 
Leeds,  praying  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery.  The  Petition  was  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Vicar,  and  upwards  of  15,000 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  in  every  branch 
of  business,  and  of  every  denomination,  in 
that  populous  and  wealthy  town.  The 
noble  Lord  trusted  that  we  had  now  a  Go- 
vernment which  would  look  this  import- 
ant question  in  the  face.    He  (Lord  Mor- 


peth) was  determined  to  give  his  support 
— a  cordial  though  a  constitutional  support 
— to  the  present  Government,  because  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be  distinguished  at 
home  for  measures  of  sound,  salutary,  and 
useful  reform,  and  retrenchment;  and 
that  abroad  its  conduct  would  be  describ- 
ed by  the  single  word  "  peace."  He  also 
confidently  hoped,  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment would  exercise  a  proper  viri-  , 
lance,  and  adopt  efficient  measures  for 
putting  down  the  disturbances  in  the 
country :  at  the  same  time  he  thought  the 
local  gentry  and  yeomanry  in  those  dis- 
tricts had  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  a  part 
to  perform,  as  well  as  Government. 

Mr.  Lahouchere  concurred  with  the  no- 
ble Lord  in  thinking  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  look  this 
important  question  in  the  face — a  ques- 
tion which  involved  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  800,000  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  He  had  that  day 
attended  a  large  meeting  of  West-India 
proprietors,  and  the  general  sense  of  the 
persons  present  was,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  fairly  before  the 
country  in  all  its  relations. 

Mr.  Bethell  thought,  that  few  petitions 
ever  presented  to  that  House  were  more 
deserving  of  the  fullest  consideration,  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  it,  and  to  those 
from  whom  it  emanated.  He  trusted,  that 
the  whole  state  of  the  colonies  would  be 
fully  gone  into.  Justice  as  well  as 
humanity  demanded  and  he  was  siire 
that  he  spoke  the  sense  of  all  the  peti- 
tioners when  he  said,  that  the  inquiry 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  calmness,  and 
a  firm  determination  to  injure  no  one. 

Mr.  A.  Trevor  condemned  the  wild 
and  visionary  philanthropy  which  would 
emancipate  the  slaves  before  they  were  fit 
for  freedom.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
indemnity  was  to  be  granted  to  the  West- 
India  proprietors;  and  maintained,  that  the 
condition  of  negro  slaves  was  preferable 
to  that  of  the  peasantry  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  should  oppose  any  mea- 
sure for  emancipation  which  did  not  give 
compensation  to  the  West-India  proprie- 
tors. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  presented  the  Petition  had 
not  confined  himself  to  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  but  had  alluded  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Government.    There 
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was  one  subject  upon  which  he  (Gcne- 
liil  (jiascoyne)  would  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  himself*.  lie 
alluded  to  reform,  and  he  would  now 
say,  that  to  any  system  of  moderate  re- 
form he  should  not  make  any  objection. 
He  wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord 
whether  or  not  he  had  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion since  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
learned  and  noble  Lord  who  was  the 
noble  Lord's  colleague. 

Mr.  Evans  thought,  that  it  would  be  a 
miserable  expedient  to  postpone  a  settle- 
meut  of  the  subject.  Sufficient  depen- 
dence had  already  been  placed  upon  the 
professions  of  thecolonial  legislatures  with 
respect  to  preparing  the  slave -population 
for  free  labour.  He  wished  the  question 
not  to  be  decided  on  any  abstract  princi- 
ples, but  by  a  determination  to  do  justice 
to. all  the  parties  interested.  He  did  not 
believe  slavery  was  so  delightful  as  some 
hon.  Members  represented  it ;  and  it  was 
nothing  but  cruel  bondage.  He  wished 
by  no  means  to  do  any  injury  to  the  West- 
India  proprietors ;  but  he  must  protest 
against  the  question  being  indefinitely 
postponed  in  deference  to  their  fears. 

Mr.  Bcrnal  deeply  regretted  that  a 
question  of  such  magnitude  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  all,  especially  so  warmly,  upon 
the  mere  incidental  point  whether  a  peti- 
tion should  be  laid  upon  the  Table,  The 
subject  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  the 
eyes  of  statesmen,  and  not  with  those  of 
factious  partisans.  His  being  a  West- 
Indian  land-owner  himself  should  never 
deter  him  from  speaking  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  though  he  had  never,  and  he 
never  would  countenance  abuses  of  any 
kind.  Affected  religion  and  bastard 
morality  had  been  called  in  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  antagonists  of  slavery,  and  to 
destroy  the  sacred  and  recognised  rights 
of  property  in  the  West-Indies.  He  only 
wished  to  add,  that  the  West-India  inter- 
ests, tired  of  having  the  question  so  long 
hanging  over  their  heads,  were  now  anx- 
ious that  it  should  be  brought  forward  in 
some  shape  or  other.  All  they  asked  was 
an  honest,  impartial,  and  liberal  inquiry 
into  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves  and 
of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Briscoe,  although  he  admitted  that 
he  was  not  a  statesman,  felt  competent  to 
decide  in  the  abstract,  that  slavery  was  a 
crime,  and  a  foul  stain  on  the  character 
and  honour  of  Great  Britain.  He  had 
little  expected;  when  be  took  his  seat  in 


the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  should 
sec  the  day  when  such  an  assertion  was 
made,  as  that  the  condition  of  the  slave 
in  the  West- Indies  was  preferable  to  that 
of  the  English  peasant.  He  challenged 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  miade  that  state- 
ment to  submit  the  proposal  to  the  most 
wretched  and  hopeless  of  the  peasantry, 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  answer  he 
should  receive.  As  to  the  rights  of  the 
West-India  proprietors,  he  was  ready  to 
give  compensation  whenever  a  case  of  loss 
could  be  established. 

Mr.  O'Connell  denied,  that  pretended 
religion  or  illegitimate  humanity  had  pro- 
duced the  strong  feeling  prevailing  hi  the 
three  kingdoms  against  slavery;  he  de- 
nied also,  that  even  an  Irish  peasant, 
wretched  as  he  was,  would  consent  for  a 
moment  to  change  places  with  a  negro, 
who  might  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  at  the 
will  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  who 
might  be  torn  from  his  wife  and  family, 
that  he  might  be  sold  to  pay  his  master's 
debts. 

Mr.  Ruthvcn  said,  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain  were 
worse  than  that  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  was  indeed  high  time  for  the 
House  to  inquire  into  the  sufferings  of  the 
labouring  poor. 

Mr.  Briscoe  wished  to  understand  from 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  attended  the 
meeting  of  West-India  Proprietors  this  day 
(Mr.  K.  Douglas),  whether  they  were  ready 
to  enter  fairly  and  honestly  upon  the  whole 
question  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery  ? 

No  answer  was  given  to  the  question. 
The  Petition  !o  be  printed. 

A D jou UN MEXT.]  Mr. Spring Ricemoved 
that  the  House,  at  its  rising,  should  adjourn 
to  Tliursday.  There  was  nothing  on  the 
papers  of  the  House  for  Wednesday  but 
the  Colonial  Trade  Bill,  and  it  would  be 
most  convenient  that  public  business  should 
not  be  proceeded  with  until  the  return  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  had  recently  vacated 
their  seats  upon  taking  office.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  many  persons  concerned  in 
Election  Petitions,  or  m  Private  Bills, would 
be  desirous  of  a  longer  adiournment ;  but, 
after  the  decision  to  which  the  House  bad 
come  the  other  evening,  he  did  not  feel  it 
his  duty  to  call  for  a  longer  adjournment. 

Sir  M,  W.  Ridley  thought,  that  aRer 
the  decisions  to  which  they  had  come 
respecting  the  despatch  of  business,  it  was 
to  be  regittted  that  any  t^tjKftiekhebt 
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should  be  required.  Thursday  was  fixed 
fur  the  Ballot  for  three  Commiltees,  and 
on  that  occasion  it  would  be  necessary  that 
180  Members  be  present.  Otlierwise  the 
House  must  adjourn,  and  adjournments 
must  be  repeated  de  die  in  diem.  Now, 
for  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  an 
alarmist ;  but  he  would  say  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  there  were  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  whose  duty  required 
them  to  be  elsewhere  to  watch  over  the 
tranquillity  of  their  own  districts.  He  had 
already,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  everything  ought  to  be 
done  oy  the  House  to  enable  Gentlemen  to 
attend  to  that  important  duty;  but  the 
House  had  come  to  a  contrary  decision, 
and  he  feared  that  the  result  would  be, 
great  inconvenience  to  the  House,  and  to 
those  interested  it)  Election  Petitions. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  protested  against 
further  alteration.  When  the  House  had 
on  two  occasions  decided  that  it  would 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Petitions  on  Elections,  any  postponement 
would  occasion  excessive  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  those  parties  who  had  made 
arrangements,  founded  upon  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  House.  He  hoped  that  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Rice)  would  not  move 
for  any  further  postponement.  He  was 
desirous  that  on  the  evening  fixed  for  the 
ballot,  they  should  be  able  to  assemble  a 
sufficient  number  of  Members.  If  that 
should  not  be  the  case,  and,  consequently, 
repeated  delay  should  be  occasioned,  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  call  of  the  House. 

Sir  George  Warrender  was  of  opinion, 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  further 
postponement.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  S. 
Wortley)  seemed  to  him  to  consider  the 
difficulty  which  the  House  might  meet 
with,  in  proceeding  with  Election  Petitions, 
greater  than  it  really  could  be.  By  a  late 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  had  been  enacted 
that  100  Members  were  sufficient  to 
make  a  House  for  the  ballot.  Therefore, 
he  did  not  fear  that  they  should  fail  in 
assembling  a  sufficient  number.  For  his 
part,  he  would  attend  regularly. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  explained,  that  when 
there  were  ballots  to  be  taken  for  three 
Committees,  the  presence  of  1 80  Members 
was  necessary ;  if  for  two  Committees,  120 
Members  must  be  present ;  if  for  but  one 
Committee,  100  Members,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  bad  stated,  wete  su&cient. 


Mr.  Home  Drummond  said,  that  he  had 
voted  against  delay;  and  now  that  the 
House  had  decided  that  the  Petitions 
should  be  proceeded  with  immediately,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  postponement  repeated 
from  day  to  day,  would  inflict  injustice  on 
persons  concerned  in  the  petitions. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  if  Petitions 
were  not  pending,  he  might  not  have  de- 
parted from  the  course  usually  pursued  on 
occasions  of  such  change  as  had  just  then 
taken  place  in  the  relations  in  which  some 
Members  stood  towards  the  country  and 
the  Government.  It  was  by  no  means 
unusual  to  ask  for  an  adjournment  of 
several  days.  Certainly  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  for  a  delay  from  that  to 
Thursday.  It  was  his  intention  to  move 
on  that  day  for  a  iVrther  adjournment  to 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  then  again  to 
Thursday.  On  the  last-mentioned  day  he 
should  move  an  adjournment  to  whatever 
time  might  then  seem  necessary  to  allow 
all  those  Members  who  had  accepted  office 
to  be  re-elected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
cessive inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
discussion  of  questions  connected  with  the 
public  business,  in  the  absence  of  Members 
of  the  House,  who  were  also  members  of 
his  Majesty's  Government.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite ;  and 
he  thought  it  right  that  the  days  fixed  for 
the  sittings  of  the  House  should  be  those 
for  taking  into  consideration  Election  Peti- 
tions. As  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
respecting  the  propriety  of  accommodating 
the  Gentlemen  "  now  sitting  at  the  other 
side  of  the  House,"  he  expressed  his  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

LlEUTEWANT-GENERAL  OF  THE  ORD- 
NANCE.] The  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  being  brought  up, 

Mr.  Hume  took  that  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Spring 
Rice)  whether  the  office  of  Master-general 
of  the  Ordnance  had  yet  been  filled  up  ? 
And  also,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Ordnance  ? 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  not  yet  certain 
that  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
had  been  filled  up;  but  with  respect  to 
that  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance, he  knew  there  was  no  intention  of 
filling  it  at  present. 
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Board  of  Control.]  On  a  new  Writ 
for  the  Borough  of  Knaresborough,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Control  for 
the  Affairs  of  India  being  moved  for, 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  the  new  Ministry 
would  consider  how  unnecessary  and  how 
excessive  was  the  expense  occasioned  to 
the  country  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  determine  not  to  continue  it  He  had 
great  objection  to  numerous  Boards,  and 
still  greater  objections  to  the  changes  that 
were  continually  made  in  them.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Board  of  Control  was 
necessary,  no  one  could  be  fitter  for  the 
office  than  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  His 
observation  was  intended  to  be  general,  and 
he  must  say,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  these 
offices  were  kept  only  for  the  sake  of  patron- 
age. With  the  exception  of  changing  the 
Lord  Chancellor  with  every  Ministry,  which 
was  abominable;  he  knew  nothing  more 
mischievous  than  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  public  Boards,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  Ministerial  patronage.  The  interest  of 
nearly  100,000,000  persons  was  intrusted  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  constituted  of  persons  of  great 
eminence,  talents  and  practice,  not  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  Administra- 
tion. He  did  not  make  this  remark  as  an 
objection  to  the  present  Ministry,  but  as 
stating  a  general  principle  that  ought  to 
be  followed. 

The  writ  was  ordered. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  Wyse 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  labourers  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary, 
praying  for  legislative  relief  in  their  great 
distress.  The  Petition,  the  hon.  Member 
said,  was  most  numerously  signed,  but 
couched  in  language  the  most  temperate, 
and  evinced  much  of  that  forbearance 
which  characterizes  the  Irish  peasant  in 
the  midst  of  all  privations.  The  petitioners 
complained  of  a  total  want  of  employment 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  of  the  high  rent 
of  land,  and  of  the  weight  of  local  taxation. 
Either  of  these  causes  was  adequate  to 
produce  much  misery,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  were  usually  combined  in  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  island.  The  exten- 
sive coast  of  Connaught  and  Munster 
exhibited  an  excess  of  wretchedness  un- 
paralleled even  in  the  most  degraded  parts 
of  continental  Europe ;  but  from  this 
taint  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  country 


was  totally  exempted.  Few  counties  in 
Ireland  could  boast  a  larger  share  of  Data* 
ral  advantages  than  the  county  which  be 
represented — the  fertility  of  its  soil, was, 
even  in  Ireland,  proverbial — yet  the  com* 
mon  cause  of  pauperism  there,  as  elsewhere 
was  uncorrected  by  the  bounties  of  natoie, 
or  the  anxious  efforts  of  a  patient  and 
energetic  population.  In  the  town  of 
Tipperary  there  was  formerly  a  small  but 
thrivmg  manufacture  of  woollens,  which, 
from  the  rapid  superiority  to  which  the 
same  manufacture  has  attained  in  another 
country,  has  been  totally  extinguished.  It 
supported  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  industrious  classes,  who  were  now,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Ireland,  thrown  ex- 
clusively on  the  land.  The  competition 
for  land  had  so  augmented  rent,  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  no  less 
than  12/.  or  13/.  per  acre  was  paid.  When 
to  this  was  added  the  burthens  of  local  tax- 
ation, countyor  Grand-jury  cesses,  church* 
rates,  &c.,  scarcely  sufficient  was  left  for 
the  mere  sustenance  of  the  lowest  state  of 
animal  existence.  The  Petitioners  stated, 
that  even  these  sacrifices  they  would 
willingly  submit  to,  were  they  convinced 
that,  by  what  was  wrung  from  their  hard 
earnings,  any  equivalent  was  returned  to 
the  cultivator — but  it  was  a  vicious  circle 
throughout — great  distress  produced  pro- 
portionate discontent ;  discontent  required 
a  larger  mass  of  physical  force  to  control 
it ;  and  the  support  of  this  physical  force, 
necessary  to  the  Government,  drew  still 
deeper  upon  the  energies  and  gains  of 
the  peasant,  augmented  his  distress,  and 
would  continue  to  augment  it,  until  at  last 
swelling  beyond  all  bounds,  it  would  over- 
flow every  dyke  which  mere  coercion  can 
raise  against  it.  That  Ireland  had  been 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  state  of  things, 
appalling  to  every  eye  which  looked  beyond 
the  present  was  unhappily  too  notorious. 
The  only  question  was,  by  what  means  the 
Legislature,  could  stay  the  giant  evil  in  its 
terrific  progress,  and  step  in  between  the 
country  and  revolution  by  a  salutary 
reform,  which  would  not  dally  about  the 
high  places  of  society,  but  go  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil.  Petitions  like  this 
gave  a  plain  representation  of  the  moral 
cancer  which  was  feeding  on  the  coun- 
try. They  invoked  the  Legislature  in 
time  to  lay  its  healing  hand  on  the  disease ; 
it  was  spreading  over  the  sound  parts — a 
few  years  longer,  and  it  would  defy  reme- 
dies— and  the  Legislature  would  be  ia 
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time  only  to  witness  the  dissolution.  What 
did  the  petitioners  demand  ?  It  would 
be  well  for  hon.  Gentlemen,  who,  night 
after  night,  proclaimed  in  terms  alarming 
to  the  boldest  politician,  the  disorganized 
state  of  counties  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,— -it  would  be 
well  forthose  hon . Gen tlemen,u8ually  so  loud 
when  any  symptoms  of  a  similar  disease 
shewed  itself  on  the  surface  in  Ireland,  to 
contrast  the  character  and  causes  of  these 
disorders  in  both  countries.  Whence  arose 
the  turbulence  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
and  Surrey  ?  From  the  same  causes  as 
similar  tumults  had  arisen  in  Ireland — 
want  of  employment,  high  rents,  and 
enormous  taxation.  But  what  a  difference 
in  the  demands  of  the  labourers  in  the  two 
countries !  The  petitioners  here  wished  to 
force  the  farmer  to  give  them  from  2s.  3d, 
to  25.  6d.  wages :  the  petitioners  whose 
prayer  had  just  been  heard  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  work  for  6d.  only.  They 
felt  that  discontent  and  distress  walked 
together — that  idleness  led  to  disorder — 
that  the  unoccupied  hand  would  at  last 
grasp  the  midnight  torch — and  that  crime 
and  bloodshed,  and  anarchy,  would  take 
the  place  which  Government  was  preparing 
for  them.  His  Majesty's  present  Ministers 
had  professed,  when  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  an  anxiety  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  Ireland  :  they  had  now  the  power, 
as  they  had  then  the  wish.  A  more  glori- 
ous task  never  awaited  any  Administration. 
The  support  which  they  could  hope  from 
the  Members  for  Ireland  must  depend  upon 
their  attention  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  ; 
but  that  attention,  if  not  given  instantly, 
might  as  well  not  be  given  at  all.  To  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  poor  should  be 
the  first  principle  of  the  Government ;  and 
until  measures  were  brought  forward  for 
that  purpose,  it  would  be  vain  to  talk  of 
the  pacification,  because  it  would  be  vain 
to  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hume  was  afraid,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  imposed  an  impossible  task 
on  the  Government,  in  calling  on  it  to 
provide  employment  for  the  unemployed 
poor  in  Ireland.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
prevalent  error  with  Gentlemen  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  to  suppose  that 
the  evils  complained  of  in  Ireland  could 
be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
into  that  House,  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  such  an  opinion.  He 
believed  that  a  commutation  of  tithes, 
and  the  placing  Church  property  on  the 


same  footing  as  other  property,  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  employment  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  measure 
of  this  kind  would  be  introduced  by  Go- 
vernment ;  and  if  it  were  supported  by  the 
hon.  Members  for  Ireland,  it  would  do 
more  towards  relieving  that  country  than 
any  plan  which  he  had  yet  heard  advo- 
cated for  the  employment  of  the  working 
classes. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  valuable  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Tipperary,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
take  every  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  situation  of  Ireland,  and  to 
the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  people.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesexwould  excuse  him,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that  there  were 
many  things  which  would  be  of  material 
consequence  to  the  well-being  of  Ireland 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  unacquainted. 
He  knew  that  that  hon.  Grentleman  was 
desirous  of  doing  everything  in  his  power 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  but  the 
remedies  he  recommended  would  not  pro- 
duce the  result  he  wished  for.  There 
were  many  other  things  which  affected 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
besides  the  tithes  and  Church-rates.  The 
local  payments  were,  perhaps,  more  bur- 
thensome  than  the  general  taxes.  He 
hoped  that  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Government  would  be  directed  to  improve 
the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  Ministers  might 
be  assured,  that  they  would  meet  with  an 
ample  reward  in  the  increased  loyal  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  The  local  taxes  were 
peculiarly  oppressive ;  and  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  many  respectable  farmers 
whose  condition  had  been  above  mediocrity 
— were  now  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
operation  of  these  rates.  Sums  to  a  very 
large  amount  were  annually  collected  in 
Ireland  from  the  farmer,  which  in  England 
were  derived  from  other  sources.  There 
were  many  farmers  who  had  to  pay  more 
than  the  amount  of  their  rent  in  local 
taxes,  called  grand  Jury  assessments; 
which  were  devoted  to  purposes  never 
thought  of  in  this  country.  The  assess- 
ment last  year  amounted  to  not  less  than 
20s.  an  acre  in  the  district  of  Magjherafelt, 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  The  sum 
paid  as  tithes  in  no  part  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land was  equal  to  that  .^  If  these  rates  were 
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laid  out  in  improving  the  country,  there 
would  be  some  remuneration  to  the  farmer; 
but  the  larger  portion  was  expended  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  be  of  the  least 
service  to  him.  The  expenses  of  the 
County  Infirmary  and  Hospital,  and  other 
institutions  were  paid  out  of  these  funds. 
To  the  farmer,  those  institutions,  however 
excellent,  were  of  no  use,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  support  them  was  one  of  the 
great  grounds  of  complaint,  which  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve.  With  re- 
gard to  the  observation  of  thehon.  Member 
respecting  tithes  and  Church  property,  he 
could  not  agree  with  him  that  tliey  were 
oppressive,  or  that  their  abolition  would  be 
such  a  material  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  prepared  to 
admit,  that  great  good  had  been  derived 
from  the  operation  of  the  Tithes  Com- 
position Act;  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member,  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  was  marked  with  the  utmost  for- 
bearance and  humanity,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  oppressive  in  their  mode  of 
collecting  tithes.  Tithes  were  not  nearly 
so  oppressive  as  the  County-ccss.  What- 
ever might  be  the  practice  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  tithes  w^cre  there  only  paid 
on  corn  and  hay,  and  none  were  levied  on 
green  crops.  Tithes  were  never  taken  on 
turnips,  potatoes,  or  any  other  green  crops 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  farmer  was,  however,  such, 
that  every  payment  was  felt  by  him ; 
though  hardly  any  rate  was  so  little  oppres- 
sive as  tithes.  Distress  prevailed  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  until  means  were  found  of  procuring 
employment  for  the  people,  little  could  be 
done  for  their  advantage.  Until  induce- 
ments could  be  held  out  to  capitalists  to 
embark  their  money  in  establishing  manu- 
factures in  that  country,  little  could  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
He  was  not  willing  to  adopt  the  opinions 
of  political  economists  respecting  a  super- 
abundant population  existing  in  Ireland  ; 
yet  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
capital  and  population  did  not  bear  a 
proper  proportion  to  each  other.  Some  of  the 
important  manufactures  of  Ireland  were 
completely  gone  to  decay,  in  consequence 
of  tne  policy  adopted  by  this  country. 
TTie  linen-trade,  formerly  the  staple  of 
Ireland,  had  for  some  time  been  on  the 
decline,  and  was  fast  falling  into  decay. 
It  supported  a  vast  number  of  persons  in 


the  north  of  Ireland  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  nearly  all  the  peasantry  in  those  dis- 
tricts were  enabled  to  pay  their  rent  by 
growing  flax.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
Hax,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  linen, 
had  almost  driven  the  trade  from  those 
districts.  In  consequence,  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  and  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  Ireland  was  much  de- 
teriorated. Unless  means  were  adopted 
to  improve  the  trade,  the  distress  would 
increase.  At  present  mpst  of  the  pea- 
santry, in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, were  unable  to  pay  their  rents. 
He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  change  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  England  was 
not  necessary,  but  it  had  been  attepded 
with  the  most  disastrous  results  in  Ireland. 
He  trusted  that  the  attention  of  the  new 
Government  would  be  directed  to  that 
part  of  the  empire,  and  that  its  resources 
would  be  made  available  for  the  general 
good.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  that  it  was  not  men  but 
measures  which  the  country  desired.  The 
new  Administration  he  hoped  would 
produce  a  change  in  the  artificial  state  of 
that  country,  in  which  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  wealth,  surrounded  by 
the  reality  of  the  most  squalid  poverty. 
The  misery  of  the  poorer  classes  far  sur- 
passed anything  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  He  believed  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  wished  to  do  some- 
thing for  Ireland,  and  if  he  saw  them  in- 
clined to  do  that,  they  should  have  his 
humble  support.  If  they  pursued  a 
system  of  strict  retrenchment,  they  would 
find  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irish  Members  would  side  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  distress  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  the  spirit  of  uiscontcnt 
was  not  manifested  nearly  to  the  same. 
extent  there  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions.  In  that  country, 
and  especially  in  the  north,  obedience  was 
shewn  to  the  laws ;  and  he  was  satisfied « 
that  a  very  little  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  would  excite  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude in  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  happy 
results.  With  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  there  would  be  an 
increased  feeling  of  respect  for  the  laws 
and  the  Constitution,  and  all  classes  in- 
crease in  brotherly  love  ajid  affection. 

Sir  R,  H,  Inglis  said,  ticconcurred  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Micwesex,  that  it 
would  not  be  in  tbe  pow&  of  the  new 
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Administration — it  was  not,  indeed,  in  the 
power  of  any  Administration — to  create 
employment  for  the  people.  The  truth 
was,  that  a  Government  could  rarely  do 
good  in  matters  of  this  kind,  though  it 
might  do  harm  by  interference.  The  hon. 
Member,  however,  went  on  to  state  ano- 
ther proposition^  apparently  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  first ;  namely,  that  one  of  the 
measures  by  which  the  situation  of  Ireland 
could  be  ameliorated  would  be,  by  some 
Act  on  our  part,  to  place  Church  property 
there  on  the  footing  of  other  property. 
Upon  this  subject  he  would  only  say,  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  anv  such  measure 
was  necessary,  or  that  Cturch  property 
was  placed  on  any  other  footing  than  lay 
property.  Both  rested  on  the  same  laws, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  observed,  that  the 
statements  of  this  petition  was  so  very 
extraordinary,  particularly  when  connected 
with  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  presented  it,  and  of  the  hon.  Member 
on  the  same  bench  with  him,  that  he  wished 
for  some  slight  explanation  of  allegations 
which  he  scarcely  thought  it  possible  he 
could  correctly  have  understood.  The 
petition  stated,  that  land  in  Tipperary  was 
let  for  the  incredible  sum  of  1 3Z.  per  acre 
— that  the  people  were  totally  unemployed, 
and  in  the  last  state  of  destitution.  The 
hon.  member  for  Tipperary  stated,  that 
these  poor  persons  only  asked  for  employ- 
ment, and  were  willing  to  labour  for  6d, 
a-day ;  and  he  went  on  to  say,  that  his 
support,  and  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  Ireland,  would  depend  on  the  new 
Government  affording,  or  not  affording,  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  employment ; 
and,  of  course,  paying  those  sixpences. 
The  other  hon.  Member  stated,  that  the 
main  grievance  of  Ireland  was  the 
amount  of  the  Grand  Jury  assessments, 
which,  in  some  instances,  rose  to  20s. 
per  acre;  that  is,  those  very  men  who, 
as  landholders,  exact  from  a  popula- 
tion, said  to  be  in  the  extremest 
poverty,  the  most  enormous  rents,  do,  as 
grand  Jurors,  lay  these  additional  assess- 
ments on  the  tenantry — and  then  come  to 
England  to  demand  employment  and  pav 
for  their  people,  and  seek  to  redress  afl 
Irish  grievances  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  only  bond  of  union 
which  existed  amongst  Irish  Members  of 
all  descriptions,  in  that  House,  the  only 
thing,  be  they  of  what  party  they  might, 
in  whicli  they  all  agreed,  was,  that  tbe 
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opulent  amongst  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish 
proprietors,  were  never  to  be  taxed,  either 
for  national  purposes,  or  for  the  support 
of  their  own  people — that  England  was  to 
pay  everything — and  that  every  oppression, 
and  all  suffering  consequent  on  it,  which 
took  place  in  Ireland,  was,  under  every . 
change  of  Administration,  invariabU  to 
be  charged  on  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  O'Brien  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  either  the  Government 
or  the  Parliament  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
Ireland,  by  the  enactment  of  any  measure, 
such  as  those  in  question,  but  he  believed 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  a  more  healthy  ratio  of 
population  to  employment  than  at  present 
existed  there.  That  could  only  be  done 
by  relieving  the  land  of  those  great  masses 
of  pauper  population  which  were  at 
present  subsisted  on  it.  If  this  evil  were 
remedied,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent a  similar  increase  of  the  people.  He 
was  satisfied  that  if  all  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church  were  confiscated,  they 
would  go  but  a  little  way  to  6nd  employ- 
ment for  the  destitute  population  ;  and  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  mea- 
sure, as  it  would  occasion  much  evil. 
With  respect  to  the  new  Administration, 
he  must  observe,  tliat  if  they  only  fulfilled 
one-third  of  the  promises  held  out,  they 
would  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  observed,  in  ex- 
planation, that  what  he  said  was,  that 
the  County-cess,  in  many  districts, 
amounted  to  20s.  au  acre,  while  the 
rent  was  not  more  than  30s.  an  acre. 
The  cess  was  not  the  act  of  the  landlord. 
The  Judge  directed  the  grand  Jury  to 
make  certain  assessments,  which  they  are 
bound  to  do,  by  virtue  of  their  Oath, 
They  were  compelled  by  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Judges,  to  allow  certain 
charges,  and  it  was  the  law,  therefore, 
which  was  oppressive. 

Mr.  Rutkven  expressed  his  regret  that  a 
discussion  of  this  importance  should  be 
entered  into  in  the  then  thin  state  of  the 
House,  and  that  such  subjects  had  so  little 
interest  for  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  Wijse  wished  to  explain,  that  he  did 
not  state,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Newton 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  the  rent  of  land 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  was  1 21.  or  1 3/. 
an  acre ;  but  that  the  petitioners  stated, 
that  they,  at  present  paid  that  rent  for 
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small  portions  of  land  in  the  neigh bour- 
hfKKl  of  Tippcrary.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  safely  declare  that  this  was  not  a 
singular  case  ;  potatoc  ground  being  leased 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  at  nearly  as  high 
a  rate.  This  high  price  of  land  did  not 
arise  from  the  exorbitancy  of  landlords, 
but  from  an  unnatural  and  pernicious 
competition,  the  consequence  ot  the  want 
of  manufactures  or  othier  outlets  for  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  community. 
Landlords  could  not  control  the  market, 
and  were  as  much  affected  by  this  state  of 
things  as  the  peasants  themselves.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  surprised  and 
irritated  at  the  coalition  and  importunity 
of  Irish  Members  whenever  the  subject  of 
the  wants  of  Ireland  was  brought  before 
the  House.  The  fault  which  he  found 
was  precisely  the  reverse.  Irish  Members 
were  neither  sufficiently  warm  nor  im- 
portunate. They  applied  to  England, 
and  to  whom  else  should  they  apply  ;  not 
certainly  from  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  or 
from  a  spirit  of  servility,  but  from  a  sense 
that  they  had  not  been  treated  with  justice. 
Why  did  Ireland  apply  ? — because  she 
was  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  bordering 
on  desperation.  But  who  and  what  had 
brought  her  into  this  state  ?  How 
came  it  that  her  fields  were  neglected, 
her  commerce  contracted,  and  her  manu- 
factures quenched  ?  It  was,  because, 
the  people  at  large,  the  sinews  and 
strength  of  all  social  improvement,  were 
studiously  shut  out  from  a  full  participation 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Constitution,  and 
a  faction,  set  up,  in  the  place  of  the  nation 
had  availed  itself  of  its  toils,  monopolized 
its  benefits,  and  had  left  to  the  rest 
of  the  people  nothing  but  the  pain  and 
difficulties  of  providing  for  the  luxuries 
of  their  masters  and  oppressors.  This 
policy,  he  rejoiced  to  say,  though  at  a  far 
too  late  period,  had  at  length  been  changed ; 
but  its  evil  traces  had  remained.  England 
had  governed  Ireland  for  many  centuries 
and  been  the  cause  of  its  misery.  Ireland 
now  asked  for  no  bounty,  no  patronage, 
but  asked  the  payment  of  an  old  balance — 
the  bringing  up  of  an  old  arrear  -the  atone- 
ment for  past  errors  and  past  injuries. 
Little  disposition  had  yet  been  evinced  to 
make  this  honourable  atonement,  but  the 
time  had  come  when  it  could  not  and  must 
not  be  delayed.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  Bill  to 
provide  employment  for  the  people  being 
brought  into  toe  House,  and  pointed  out 


an  alteration  in  Church  property  as  a  sub- 
stitute. He  knew  as  well  as  that  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  that  House  immediately  to  provide 
employment  for  the  large  population  of 
Ireland;  but  that  was  no  good  reason  whv 
efforts  should  not  be.  made  to  remore  dif- 
ficulties and  to  get  rid  of  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  finding  that  employ- 
ment. Take  off  the  charge  of  the  grand 
Jury  and  tithe  systems — take  off  the  daty 
on  coals,  which  operate  as  an  actual  im- 
pediment to  its  use  in  the  manufBictores 
which  depend  on  it,  and  something  would 
immediately  be  done  to  give  the  people  em- 
ployment. The  Ballycastle  colliery  was 
close  to  Dublin,  but  it  was  found  cheaper  to 
bring  coals  from  Scotland  for  the  Irish 
capital  than  to  get  them  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colliery.  There  was  not  a  steam- 
engine  employedin  a  single  manufactory  in 
Dublin.  Government  might  grant  the  enter- 
prising and  industrious  loans,  repayable  at 
a  reasonable  interest.  That  had  already  been 
advantageously  done  in  Ireland;  why  not 
extend  the  scale  of  its  operation?  If  found 
good  in  some  instances,  why  not  try  it  in 
others  ?  All  these  were  fit  objects  of  le- 
gislative interference.  Where  then  was 
the  absurdity  of  calling  on  his  Majesty's 
new  Administration  to  bring  forward  bills 
on  these  and  such  remedial  measures, 
if  they  value  the  good  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, or,  in  other  words,  the  prosperity — 
without  which  to  think  of  tranquillity  was 
an  idle  and  pernicious  dream — of  a  fine, 
fertile,  but  singularly-neglected  country. 
With  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Church, 
he  felt  with  the  hon.  Member,  that  all 
property  should  be  made  to  share  the 
burthens  of  the  state,  and  he  thought  it 
disgraceful  that  the  Church  property 
should  be  exempt  from  these  burthens. 
He  would  not  moot  the  question  of  vested 
rights,  but  would  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  all  property  was  held 
under  certain  conditions,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  as  much  held 
under  such  conditions  as  any  lay  property 
in  the  country.  One  of  these  conditions 
was,  the  repair  of  churches ;  another  the 
support  of  the  poor :  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions, had  been  properly  fulfilled ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  two  new  taxes 
had  been  thrown  on  the  country.  The 
burthens  had  been  shifted  from  the  Church 
to  the  State,  or  rather,  from  the  shoulders 
of  a  small  and  rich  community  to  those  of  a 
large  and  starving  community.    This  state 
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of  things  he  should  like  to  see  amended ; 
but,  in  the  interim,  and  in  addition  to 
such  amendment,  he  could  discover  no 
good  reason  why  the  poor  should  not  be 
employed,  and  our  national  resources 
raised,  by  the  application  of  capital,  from 
where  they  now  sleep,  into  life  and  activity. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  obvious 
moral  truth,  that  peace  could  only  be 
maintained  by  actively  engaging  in  useful 
works  the  physical  and  mental  energies  of 
that  country ;  and  desiring  peace,  he 
desired  to  see  the  means  employed  that 
was  most  likely  to  preserve  it.  The  Re- 
ports of  1 8 1 9, 1 823,  and  1 830,  could  leave 
no  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  head.  The 
only  districts  exempt  from  tumult  in  1822 
were  those  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
fully  employed.  Contrast  Clonakilty  and 
Waterford,  with  the  turbulent  districts  of 
Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick.  The  pe- 
tition which  he  had  presented  he  looked 
upon  as  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
good  order  of  the  empire,  and  as  such  he 
warmly  recommended  it  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  House. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday  J  Nov.  25. 

MiNiTTXt.]  Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery,  firom  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  the 
E^ls  of  Hardwickx,  Haddington,  Spbncbr,  Rodbn, 
and  Carnarvon,  by  the  Lords  Wharncliffb  and  Dur- 
ham, and  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
DORRAM.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  East-India 
Sugar,  by  the  EUirl  of  Roorn,  ftom  Wexford. 

New  Police.]  Lord  Durham  pre- 
sented two  Petitions,  one  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  signed  by 
4,000  persons,  and  the  other  from  the 
parish  of  St.  John  ,Southwark,  against  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act  The  petitioners, 
he  said,  called  for  the  abolition  of  the 
force  called  into  existence  by  that  Act. 
After  what  he  had  ^aid  on  a  former  night 
on  this  subject,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  concur  with 
the  petitioners  in  calling  for  the  abolition 
of  the  force.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  granted  into 
the  subject. 

Reform  in  Parliament.]  Lord 
King  rose  to  present  a  Petition  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Corporation 
of   the    City    of    London,   in    Common 


Council  assembled,  praying  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament.      He  presented  this  peti- 
tion with  great  pleasure,  as  he  had  long 
been  a   friend   of  reform ;    and   he  pre- 
sented it  now  with   greater  satisfaction 
than  he  could  have  done  had  he  preisented 
it  ten  days  ago,  when  it  first  came  into  his 
hands:  because  then  there  presided  over 
the  country  a   Ministry,  which  had   de- 
clared by  its  chief  in  that  very  House,  that 
he  had  no  plan  of  reform  to  bring  forward 
himself,   and   that,   if  any  other   person 
brought  forward  a  plan,  he  would  always 
oppose   it   while   he   remained    in   office. 
After  such  a  declaration,  he  should  have 
felt  that  the  presentation  of  this  petition, 
so  far  as   regarded  the  fulfilment  of  its 
prayer,  was  a  hopeless  task.  He  presented 
it,  however,  to  their  Lordships  now,  after 
the  gratifying  declaration  which  bad  been 
made  on  a  recent  evening  by  his  noble 
friend  opposite,  with  a  strong  confidence 
that  it  would  meet  with  a  more  satisfactory 
reception.      He  would  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  that  the  declaration  of 
his  noble  friend  was  satisfactory  to  him, 
as  he  hoped  it  would  be  to  all  reasonable 
persons.      They  could   look  for   nothing 
more  than  that  the  plan  of  his  noble  friend 
should   give  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
and  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
That  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
from  his  noble  friend  in  any  declaration 
of  general  principles.     He  had  no  doubt 
that  his  noble  friend  would  follow  up  his 
declaration  in  the  most  proper  and  advan- 
tageous manner.     That  there  were  defects 
and  blots   in   the   representation  of  the 
people  in   the  House  of  Commons,  was 
a  point  that  no  man  could  deny.     The 
defects  were,  that  the  great  towns,  which 
had  grown   into   importance  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  or  rather  during  the 
,  last .  century,  were  not  represented ;  the 
blots  were  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of 
what  were  generally  denominated  the  no- 
mination boroughs.     It  was  notorious  that 
a  scandalous  traffic  had  long  existed  of 
votes  for  patronage.     Those  whom   Mr. 
Grattan  had  well  described  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  Parliament  had  too  long  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  patronage.  He  firmly 
believed  that  no  plan  of  reform  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  country  which  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  nomination  boroughs, 
which  were  now  used  only  for  the  detri- 
ment and  oppression  of  the  people.     It 
was  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  over 
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Ministers  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament by  those  proprietors  of  Parliament, 
that  the  country  had  been  burthened  so 
long  with  the  most  expensive,  the  most  ex- 
travagant, and  the  most  profuse  Govern- 
ment that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  As 
to  the  other  object  which  his  noble  friend 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  accomplish, — 
namely,  cheap  Government, — he  would 
only  say  that  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  an  unsparing  retrenchnient  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect  without  a  reform  in 
Parliament.  The  petitioners  prayed,  he 
said,  for  such  a  reform  as  would  restore 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  control 
over  the  taxation  of  the  country  which  it 
bad  formerly  possessed,  and  which  it 
ought  always  to  exercise  The  greatest 
and  best  argument  in  favour  of  Reform 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not 
exercised  that  control  for  years ;  and  to 
him  the  want  of  reform  appeared  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  those  reductions 
which  might  have  been  made,  and  which 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  made,  fifteen 
years  ago,  were  only  made  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  when  the  demand  for  them 
became  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. As  this  petition  came  from  so 
respectable  a  body,  and  as  its  statements 
were  very  short,  he  begged  that  it  might 
be  read  at  the  Table  by  the  clerk. 

The  Petition  read. 

Lord  JSTin^f  presented  a  Petition  from  ihe 
Burgh  of  Brechin,  praying  for  a  reform  in 
the  representation  of  Scotland.  He  would 
only  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
one  fact  contained  in  this  petition,  and  that 
was  that  the  Ibrty-five  Members  for  Scot- 
land wore  elected  by  3,000  persons. 

Regency  Bill.]  Lord  Lyndhtirst 
e:ave  notice,  that  he  should  move  the  se- 
cond roadinj^  of  this  Bill  to-morrow,  and 
then  requested  that  their  Lordships  shoul(^ 
be  summoned  for  that  dav.  He  said  that 
he  gave  this  short  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  to-morrow,  on  the  assumption  that 
no  opposition  would  be  made  to  its  prin- 
ciple. From  what  had  occuiTed  on  the 
night  when  he  brought  in  this  Bill,  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  objection  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  Any  alteration  that  might 
appear  necessary  in  the  details  of  it,  could 
be  best  made  when  the  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Earl  Grey  rose  to  confirm  his  noble 
friend  in  the  assumption  which  he  had  just 


made.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
proved of  it :  indeed,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  otherwise,  for  the  noble  Lord 
had  stated  the  very  same  principles  for 
which  he  had  always  contended  when  the 
Regency  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
public  difference  and  discussion.  To  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  repeated,  he  bad 
no  objection ;  the  details  were,  as  his  noble 
friend  had  said,  the  proper  subject  for 
consideration  in  the  committee. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Nov,  25. 

MiiruTKS.]  Petitioni  PraMnted.For  th«  abdUtioaoT  Sliftiy. 
by  Colond  Powsll,  ux  flrora  pkwM  in  Wales: — By  Hr. 
Adkaks,  five  fhun  the  Isle  of  Ely*  andoChcf  plaect  in  tfw 
County  of  Cambridge :—  By  Colonel  ABsncnoKBU*  from 
a  Parish  in  Sootland : — By  Mr.  Scioriwab,  fkom  Hull* 
and  Arom  two  other  places:  — By  Mr.  LMTn»  fron 
Poole: — By  Mr.  Gukst,  firom  Honiton,  DenmsUra: — 
By  Mr.  Tyrxll,  two  from  places  in  SullMk: — ^By  Mr. 
O'CoNNitx,  firom  New  Ross,  in  Ireland:— By  Mc  N. 
Caltert,  firom  several  places  in  Herefbiddiire:— By  Mr. 
Kemp,  from  the  Town  of  Lewes: — By  Mr.  WABBOvnw, 
firom  Bridport :— By  Lord  W.  Powlbtt,  from  spvevd 
places  in  Durham: — By  Mr.  PiNoanvia,  ftomplaeai 
in  Cornwall: — By  Mr.  Hums,  flcom  Arbraath  and  Hh»> 
menmith: — By  Mr.  Sivbrn,  fhun  plaem  in  Radaoib 
shire  and  Monmouthshire: — By  Lord  Stawlvt,  from 
Bolton,  and  other  places  in  LancMhire : — By  Sir  W.  Jcu> 
LirFK,  from  PeCenfield:— By  Mr.  CiniTBia,  fkom  Hoc^ 
sham  :— By  Lord  J.  Stuart,  from  a  place  in  Olamoigan. 
shire : — By  Mr.  W.  Sturt,  ficom  four  piarp  In  Bedford- 
shire:—By  Mr.  J.  Wood,  fkoin  a  paririi  In  Ijaaoariiire: — 
By  Mr.  FoRTfiacuK,  firom  two  places  in  Devon  and  Iak 
cashirc :  —By  Mr.  Grobvrnor,  two  firom  Chester: — ^By 
Mr.  Wtijcs,  ttom  Matlodc,  Westtiam,  I^sqt,  and  a  piaea 
in  Lincoln:— By  Mr.  EvANa,from  aeveni  plana  in  Ker- 
ry:—By  Mr.  Rick,  fromYoughall:  —  By  Hr.  Joni- 
8TUKK,  firom  Dunfermline: — By  Sir  H.  BArawnr,  from 
Downpatrick.  By  Mr.  Wran,  from  oertidn  InhaUCanta  of 
the  Town  of  Oalway,  praying  for  an  CKtenaion  of  the 
Elective  Frandiise  in  that  plaoe.  By  Mr.  Macnamaba, 
from  Ennis,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Unkm,  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland : — By  Mr.  Boyi.B,  fhan  Ooik, 
against  the  Repeal.  Byi  Sir  W.  W.  Wvim,  ftnm  ear- 
tain  hihaUtants  of  Denbigh,  against  the  TnidL  SyittHD. 
By  Mr.  O'Connkll,  twm  the  Rev.  Thomm  Soiidi.  at 
the  City  of  London,  complaining  that  lie  liad  been  aetfu- 
teen  yean  in  Orders  without  <A)Caining  any  Church  prefrr- 
mcnt,  while  benefices  were  lavished  upon  wealthy  BUiopa 
and  other  non-resident  Pluralistii  and  from  Romaa  Oh 
tholic  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Mayo,  fiMnphhiii^ 
of  tlic  unequal  distribution  of  PuUie  Granta  for  ^Hflatlim 
in  Ireland. 

BiUs  brought  in.  By  Lord  Howick,  to  give  vaUAty  to  aeta 
done  by  the  GovemOTs  of  Colonies,  in  his  lata  Mi||esty^ 
name,  after  his  decease.  By  Mr.  Spbimc  Rkb,  to  ^ftf 
money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  tht  acnlce  of 
1830. 

Bequests  of  Roman  Catholics.] 
Mr.  0*Connell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  better  securing  the  Charitable 
Donations  and  Beuucsts  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  England  and  Wales  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  hon. 
Member  observed,  that  he  had  brought  id 
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a  similar  bill  last  year.  He  did  not  intend 
to  press  it  beyond  a  first  reading  till  all 
the  Ministers  should  be  in  the  House ; 
but  he  wished  to  have  its  principle  under- 
stood. In  Ireland,  the  charitable  estab- 
lishments of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  upon  a  similar  footing  as  regarded 
the  security  of  bequests  made  for  their 
support.  The  case  was  different  in  Eng- 
land ;  there  was,  indeed,  no  Statute  at 
present  in  force  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  charities  in  this 
country.  Lord  El  don  had  decided  that 
point;  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared, 
that  the  existence  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  there  could  be  no  protection  for 
Catholic  charities.  The  noble  Lord  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  it  then  stood ;  but  since  that 
period  the  Relief  Bill  had  been  passed,  and 
it  effected  an  important  alteration  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  by  conferring  legislative 
rights  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
declaring  that  they  were  entitled  to  all 
other  civil  privileges,  upon  taking  certain 
oaths.  Thus,  with  respect  to  Catholic 
charities,  what  was  merely  toleration  be- 
fore became  now  a  right.  His  wish  was, 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  declaratory  of 
this  right,  and  which  should  place  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Wales 
upon  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as 
Protestant  Dissenters. 

Church  Rates.]  Mr.  Wilks  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  Church-rates 
levied,  and  of  mortuary  and  burial  fees 
received,  &c,,  by  the  various  Church- 
wardens in  England  and  Wales,  and  how 
expended,  in  the  year  1830.  The  hon. 
Member  expressed  his  surprise  that  such 
returns  were  not  annually  made  to  Parlia- 
ment as  they  were  of  great  importance. 
It  was  not  generally  known  what  immense 
sums  were  raised  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Some  returns  though 
inaccurate  had  formerly  been  made  to  the 
other  House,  and  by  them  it  appeared 
that  very  nearly  a  million  a  year  was  col- 
lected under  the  name  of  Church-rates. 
He  hoped  thai  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  motion. 

Mr,  Spring  Rice  would  not  oppose  it, 
but  he  hoped  that  notice  had  been  given 
of  the  hon.  Member's  intention, 

Mr,  R,  Ing lis  s2Lid,  that  the  returns  in 
question  could  not  be  made  out  without 


immense  labour  on  the  part  of  those  fron^ 
whom  they  were  required ;  that  great  ex- 
pense would  be  mcurred  in  procuring 
them,  and  that  comniensurate  a(lvantage 
would  not  be  derived  from  theip.  He 
therefore  recommended  that  thp  Motion 
should  be  withdrawn  or  he  should  oppose 
it. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  also  opposed  the 
Motion  as  being  of  no  utility. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  thipjc  that  the  labour 
would  be  so  great,  for  accounts  of  such 
receipts  and  expenditure  must  be  kept  by 
the  Churchwardens  in  the  various  parishes 
in  the  country  ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept, 
they  oudit  to  be  kept. 

Mr.  u.  Lamb  said,  that  there  would  be 
excessive  difiiculty,  delay,  and  expense 
in  procuring  such  returns.  He  belipved 
too  that  no  care  could  make  tbein  accurate. 
No  less  than  14,000  letters  must  be 
written.  He  had,  otherwise,  no  objection 
to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Warhurton  supported  the  Motion, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  warning 
to  all  Churchwardens  and  public  o6icen|  tQ 
keep  their  accounts  in  a  state  for  public 
inspection. 

Mr.  Goulbum  opposed  the  Motion ,  on 
account  of  the  inconvt^nience  and  expense 
attendant  upon  the  making  out  of  such 
returns.  It  would  n^ake  the  House  the 
auditor  of  all  the  parish  accounts  in  the 
kingdom  which  was  quite  unnecessary  as 
those  accounts  were  already  audited  by 
those  who  were  more  interested  in  curtail- 
ing the  expenditure.  The  returns  would, 
he  believed,  be  quite  useless  after  causing 
an  immense  expense  to  procure  them. 

Mr.  /.  Wood  said,  that  one  pf  the  great 
grievances  of  which  the  people  had  to 
complain  was,  that  in  many  instances 
their  parochial  affairs  were  managed  by 
select  self-elected  vestries,  and  he  tfiere- 
fore  should  support  this  Motion.  Such 
returns  would  check  the  extortion  of  parish 
parliaments, 

Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  understand  that 
there  was  any  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  anbrd  every  inform- 
ation on  this  subject,  but  the  present 
motion  was  resisted  on  the  grounds  of 
inconvenience  and  expense.  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  should  have  no  objection  if  the  hop. 
Member  who  had  spoken  last  would  move 
for  the  production  of  those  parochial  ac- 
counts in  which  he  was  personally  inter- 
ested— to  wit,  thoMe  of  tne  town  of  Pres- 
ton,— to  give  his  assent  to  such  a  motion. 
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He  recommended  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  moved  for  these  returns  to  withdraw 
his  motion  for  the  ])resent,  and  to  endea- 
vour by  local  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
might  be  the  result  of  such  returns,  and 
whether  they  could  be  furnished  at  a  mo- 
derate expense  commensurate  with  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  Such 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  before  they 
proceeded  to  incur  an  expense  of  at  least 
1,000/.  or  2,000Z. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Courtenay  concurred  in  the 
observations  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and 
opposed  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  such  information 
had  been  already  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  parishes  in  Ireland,  with  little  diffi- 
culty or  expense,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
it  might  not  be  also  obtained  with  respect 
to  the  English  parishes.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country  no  species  of  inquiry 
should  be  refused  which  would  enable 
people  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  extent 
of  their  burthens. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  did  not  think  that, 
without  a  suggestion  of  general  abuse, 
they  should  go  into  a  general  inquiry. 
The  returns  which  had  been  procured  from 
Ireland  had  been  obtained  at  very  great 
expense,  and  they  had  been  found  almost 
totally  useless  for  the  objects  which  he 
(Mr.  S.  Rice)  and  others  had  in  view  when 
they  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Wilks  said,  he  should  withdraw  his 
motion  for  the  present.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  returns  of 
such  an  expenditure  as  700,000/.  or 
800,000/.  a-year,  which  was  the  amount 
of  the  Church-rates,  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  and  the  country ;  and  he  was 
determined  to  take  another  opportunity 
again  to  bring  forward  this  subject. 

AojOUaNMENT  OF  THE  HousE.]     Mr. 

S.  Rice  moved,  that  the  House  should,  at 
its  rising,  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next.  He 
named  that  day  for  the  adjournment,  as 
a  ballot  for  an  election  committee  was 
fixed  for  it.  Of  course  no  debateabk  busi^ 
ness  would  be  fixed  for  that  day,  and  the 
bills  which  he  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  had  fixed 
for  it  would  occasion  no  discussion. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  took  that  opportunity  to 
state,  that  a  petition  from  the  agent  for 
the  Queenborough  petition  had  been  put 
into  his  hands,  praying  that  the  ballot  for 
the  committee  on  that  petition  should  be 
postponed  from  Tuesday  next  until  after 
the  recess*     Probably  there  would  be  no 


objection  on  the  part  of  the  Hoase  to 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitiou. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  C.  Wetherell, 
Mr.  Fyler,  and  Mr.  Wynn,  who  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  Sir  O. 
Clerk  consented  to  withdraw  it 

The  Motion  for  the  adjournment  was 
then  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Law  OF  Real  Property.]  Mr.  Camp- 
bell gave  notice,  that  it  was  his  intention, 
soon  after  the  recess,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  for  the  alteration  of  the 
laws  of  property  and  succession;  for  a 
change  of  the  taw  as  it  respected  dower, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  parents  to  be- 
come the  heirs  of  their  children ;  for  the 
abolition  of  fines  and  recoyeries,  with  a 
view  to  the  substitution  of  other  assur- 
ances in  their  stead  ;  and  also  for  a  change 
in  the  law  of  Limitation.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  stated,  that  he  did 
not  apprehend  that  the  bills  in  question 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  as  they 
had  been  framed  in  compliance  with  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  law. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Rice,  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  Speaker  should  issue  a 
supersedeas  on  the  new  writ  fbr  the  election 
of  a  Burgess  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Preston,  in  consequence  of  a  legal  inform- 
ality in  the  hon.  E.  G.  S.  Stanley's  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday  J  Nov*  26. 

MiNiiTEB.]  Petitioof  Presented.  For  theabolUkMiafNcgio 
Slavery,  from  various  Religious  and  other  Bodtas  in  ^Ar- 
ent  parts  of  the  Country,  by  the  Earl  of  Rodbw,  the  Duke 
of  BKoroRD,  Lord  WRARircLtprB,  the  MaiqiUs  of  Lam- 
DOWN,  the  Earl  of  CkKMAKVos,  and  the  Bishop  of  LoM- 

DOW. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  LrirDHUBCr*  the  Rcfcncy  BUD  «u 

read  a  second  time. 
Lord  Tsntsrdbn's  Bills  were,  on  Ui  Lcxddilpli  Mbdo^ 

read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Ne- 
gro Slavery.]  Earl  Orosvenor  said, 
he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  Petition 
from  Chester,  which  related  to  two  subjects 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance ;  and 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  then  on  the 
Woolsack,  who  had  so  long  been  the 
ornament  of  the  other  House,  and  was  like- 
ly to  be  the  ornament  of  this — Shaving  te- 
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coming  a  Peer — he  could  not  avoid  advert- 
ing to  the  important  topics  which  that 
petition  contained,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
give  him  an  opportunity — if  he  chose  to 
avail  himself  of  it — of  correcting  some 
misrepresentations,  and  replying  to  some 
attacks  which  had  been  made  against  him 
in  another  place.  From  all  that  he  had 
heard  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
sentiments,  they  were  coincident,  he 
believed,  with  those  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  on  a 
recent  occasion,  in  a  speech  which  would 
not  be  easily  forgotten,  both  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  other 
subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded.  His 
own  opinions  upon  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  the  necessity  of  economizing  to  the 
quick,  were  well  known ;  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  the  country  if  reform  and 
retrenchment  had  been  begun  several  years 
ago.  As  to  the  other  topic  dwelt  upon  in 
the  petition,  namely,  negro  slavery,  he 
expressed  his  anxious  hope  that  some 
period  would  be  $xed  when  slavery  should 
be  abolished  throughout  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  My  Lords,  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  few 
observations  which  have  been  made  by  my 
noble  friend  upon  these  two  questions  that 
must  be  considered  of  paramount  import- 
ance, whether  we  regard  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  or  the  public  duties  of  states- 
men to  the  entire  world.  I  am  obliged  to 
my  noble  friend  for  the  opportunity  he  has 
aftbrded  me,  but  as  many  other  oppor- 
tunities will  occur,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period  of  time,  it  prevents  the  necessity  of 
my  declaring  my  opinions  at  present. 
That  my  opinions  are  known  to  my  noble 
friend  on  the  topics  to  which  he  alludes 
may  be  true — that  they  may  be  known  to 
other  noble  Lords,  in  common  withjthe  great 
mass  of  myfellow-citizens,  is  probable, and 
I  hope  is  not  for  my  disadvantage.  That 
any  noble  Lord  should  know  so  little  of 
me  I  hope  is  not  the  case,  as  for  a  moment 
to  suppose,  that  in  any  circumstances  in 
which  I  can  be  placed  upon  this  earth, 
my  opinions,  my  feelings,  my  principles, 
my  wishes  in  favour  of  both  these  great 
questions,  always  of  extreme,  and  now  of 
urgent  importance  to  this  empire,  could 
suffer  change,  or  that  any  thing  could  even 
induce  me  to  abate  one  iota  of  the  zeal 
which  swells  my  bosom  in  these  matters*  At 
least  I  trust  there  can  be  but  few  who  know 
so  little  of  me,  even  from  report,  as  to  sus- 
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pect  me  of  such  a  change.  It  is  painful 
to  me,  and  the  more  so  from  the  unexpected 
appeal  of  my  noble  friend,  that  now,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  Lordships,  excepting  in 
your  judicial  capacity,  1  should  be  called 
upon  to  speak  of  a  subject  in  every  way  of 
such  inferior  importance  as  myself.  Never- 
theless, misrepresentations  have  gone 
abroad,  and  remarks  of  an  unfriendly 
nature,  touching  the  consistency  of  my 
public  conduct,  have  been  made  elsewhere, 
and  therefore,  as  my  noble  friend  said,  he 
was  anxious  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
setting  right  the  one,  and  repelling  the 
other ;  and  should  I  now  shrink — or  rather 
let  me  say — should  I  decline  offering  a 
few  wofds  in  deference  to  your  Lordships, 
and  I  may  add,  out  of  respect  to  myself, 
after  the  call  which  has  been  made  on  me, 
it  might  wear  the  appearance  of  shrinking, 
not  from  the  expression  of  my  opinions — 
not  from  a  readiness  to  correct  misrepresent- 
ations, but  from  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  me,  if,  indeed,  the  observa- 
tions to  which  my  noble  friend  alludes 
were  intended  as  attacks.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  say  very  briefly,  that 
I  bear  and  shall  bear  with  perfect  equality 
of  mind  everything  that  may  be  said  of  me 
in  any  quarter  whatsoever — that  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised — but  the  contrary — that  a 
person,  respectable  for  his  knowledge  and 
talent-— nay,  even  distinguished  for  the 
exercise  of  that  knowledge  and  talent — has 
been  led  into  errors  of  me,  from  ignorance 
of  my  character  ;  and  that  I  bear  with  an 
equal  mind,  what  has  been  said  by  that 
individual,  under  the  influence  of  mistake. 
I  am  not  astonished  at  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  persons  in 
another  place,  for  they  cannot  be  more 
astonished  (and  as  a  matter  of  astonishment 
I  understand  the  observations  to  which  I 
allude  were  introduced,  and  I  do  not  say 
they  were  intended  as  an  attack) — they 
cannot  feel  greater  astonishment  than  I 
myself  do  at  my  consenting  to  my  eleva- 
tion ^  the  distinguished  place  which  I 
now  HWd  in  his  Majesty's  Councils.  My 
Lords,  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  astonish- 
ment, and  only  say,  that  I  share  it  with 
them  ;  for  they  cannot  be»  more  stricken 
with  wonder  than  I  am  that,  at  this  late 
period — at  this  eleventh  hour,  that  I  should 
have  overcome  my  repugnance  to  resign 
my  high  station,  as  Representative  for 
Yorkshire,  than  I  was  myself  when  1  did 
overcome  that  repugnance;  that  I  who 
Z 
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question  of  the  noble  Eail  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  whose  speech  the  •  other 
night,  he  must  say,  he  had  heard  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  particulariy  thai 
part  of  it  which  related  to  the  present  state 
of  the  agricultural  districts.  With  regard 
to  the  distresses  under  which  the  country 
unhappily  laboured,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  if  he  was  prepared  to  institute 
any  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  the  extent 
of  those  distresses,  with  the  view  of  alle- 
viating them,  and  preventing  future  dis- 
turbances? He  begged  further  to  ask, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Government  to  confer  on  Magis- 
trates such  additional  powers  as  might 
enable  thero  to  put  down  those  disturb^ 
ances  which  had  now  grown  to  ao  serious 
a  height  in  various  parts  of  the  coantry  1 

Earl  Grey  felt  confident,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  assure  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  matters,  to  which  the  nohle 
and  learned  Lord  had  alluded  had  been, 
and  would  continue  to  be,  constant  sub- 
jects of  consideration  to  his  Majesty's 
Government.  He  certainly  had  no  inten- 
tion to  propose  that  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  menttoned 
should  be  instituted ;  but  there  would  that 
night  be  a  committee  moved  for,  which 
would  include  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  subject,  and  if  it  were  thought  desir- 
able by  their  Lordships  that  the  powers  of 
that  committee  should  be  carriea  further, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  accede  to 
a  proposal  to  that  effect.  With  respect 
to  conferring  additional  powers  on  Magis- 
trates, it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  him  that 
any  such  step  was  necessary.  The  law, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  had  been  found 
by  active  Magistrates,  who  eierted  them- 
selves properly,  to  be  sufficiently  powerfhl 
to  put  down  disturbances.  He  had,  there- 
fore, no  intention  to  increase  the  power  of 
Magistrates.  Indeed,  it  was  his  anxioas 
wish,  except  a  case  of  absolute  and  ei- 
treme  necessity  should  arise,  not  to  depart 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but  if  any 
such  case  of  absolute  and  extreme  necessity 
should  unhappily  arise,  their  Lordships 
might  be  assured  that  he  would  not  be 
backward  in  asking  from  the  Legislature 
such  further  powers  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  might  require. 

The  Lord   Chancelhr  fully  concurred 

with  the  noble  Earl  in  the  opinion  he  had 

expressed  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 

the  existing  law  to  put  down  the  distnrh* 

would  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  a  I  ances  that  prevailed.     Until  the  law  as  It 
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up  to  that  time  when  I  am  reported  to  have 
stated  my  intention  of  not  severing  myself 
from  the  representation  of  Yorkshire; 
which  intention,  by  the  by,  I  never  did 
state  ;  but  when  I  am  said  to  liave  made 
that  statement,  I  no  more  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  my  being  prevailed  upon 
to  quit  the  station  I  held  for  that  I  now 
occupy,  than  I,  at  the  present  moment, 
fancy  I  shall  ever  go  back  to  that  House 
from  which  the  favour  of  his  Majesty  has 
raised  me.  I  need  not  add,  that  in 
changing  my  station  in  Parliament,  the 
principles  which  have  ever  guided  me 
remain  unchanged.  When  I  accepted  the 
high  office  to  which  I  have  been  called,  I 
did  so  in  the  full  and  perfect  conviction, 
that  far  from  disabling  me  to  discharge  my 
duty  to  my  country — far  from  rendering 
my  services  less  efficient,  it  would  but 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  utility.  The 
thing  which  dazzled  me  most  in  the  pro- 
spect which  opened  to  my  view,  was  not  the 
gewgaw  splendor  of  the  place,  but  because 
it  seemed  to  afford  me,  if  I  were  honest — 
on  which  I  could  rely ;  if  I  were  consistent 
— which  I  knew  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  in  my  nature  ;  if  I  were  as  able 
as  I  was  honest  and  consistent — a  field  of 
more  extended  exertion.  That  by  which 
the  Great  Seal  dazzled  my  eyes,  and  induc- 
ed me  to  quit  a  station  which,  till  this 
time,  I  deemed  the  most  proud  which  an 
Englishman  could  enjoy,  was,  that  it 
seemed  to  hold  out  to  me  the  gratifying 
prospect,  that  in  serving  my  King  I  should 
be  better  able  to  serve  my  country. 
The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday^  Nov.  29. 

M  rKUTBS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Marquis  of  Clan' 
RiCARDE,  trom  Bcllclare,  Galway,  praying  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  And  from  the  Catholics  of  Kelvine  and  Kel- 
geerir,  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Funds 
destined  for  education  in  Ireland.  By  the  Dulce  of  Rich- 
mond from  Billinghurst,  Sussex,  for  Radical  Reform.  By 
the  Earl  of  Eldon,  fhnn  Uie  Merduuits  of  Glasgow,  oon- 
uected  with  the  West  Indies,  praying  for  protection  to 
their  property.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavery — by  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  the  Earl  of  Takkervillr,  tto  Earl  of 
WiNCHiteBA,  Earl  Batburbt,  and  Lordb  Dacrk, 
Whabnclifpr,  Calthorpk,  and  Farm  borough  t  a  great 
many  PetiUons  chiefly  from  Protestants,  Dissenters,  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  Country. 

State  of  the  Country.]  Lord 
Wynford  said,  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  notice,  that  he  would  to-morrow 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  lessen 
the    expense  of  legal  proceedings.      He 
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now  stood  had  had  a  fair  trial,  it  would 
not  be  expedient — nay,  it  would  hardly  be 
just — to  alter  it  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
those  occurrences  which  unfortunately  had 
arisen,  but  which  he  devoutly  hoped  would 
be  found  only  of  a  passing  and  temporary 
nature.  Every  thing,  however,  should  be 
done  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  there  would  be 
an  end  to  those  disturbances,  which  were 
alike  disgraceful  to  the  people  concerned 
in  them,  and  ruinous  to  the  object  they 
professed  to  have  in  view  ;  for  there  was 
no  truth,  he  apprehended,  more  obvious 
than  this — that  in  proportion  as  the  public 
peace  was  disturbed,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion must  the  misery  of  those  be  augmented 
who  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  public  affairs  being  deranged 
and  troubled.  Holding,  as  he  then  did,  a 
very  high  and  responsible  office  with 
respect  to  the  magistracy  of  the  country, 
he  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  ac- 
cept in  good  part,  and  particularly  the 
Lord-vlieutenants  of  counties,  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  ?  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
desire  to  interfere  generally  with  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  which  were  vested  in 
the  Lord-lieutenants,  and  which  they  had 
in  most  cases  exercised  with  a  discrimin- 
ation, impartiality,  and  correctness  highly 
honourable  to  themselves ;  but  there  were 
some  instances  of  names  being  omitted  in 
commissions, — some  instances  of  persons 
being  passed  over,  whose  powers,  whose 
activity,  and  whose  character,  would  make 
them  desirable  accessions  to  the  present 
force  of  the  magistracy.  He  did  not  allude  to 
any  district  in  particular,  nor  even  to  dis- 
turbed districts  only,  because  those  which 
were  now  peaceable  might  be  disturbed — 
but  to  all  districts  in  which  such  omissions 
did  exist ;  and  he  was  sure,  that  when  the 
character  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  considered — when  it  was 
recollected,  that  besides  being  men  of 
courage,  and  activity,  and  power,  they  were 
also  not  unfrequently  the  possessors  of 
large  hereditary  property, — he  was  sure, 
he  said,  that  when  these  qualifications  for 
a  place  among  the  magistracy  of  their 
respective  counties  were  considered,  the 
suggestion  he  now  made  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  that  care  would  be  taken  that 
such  omissions  should  not  occur.  He  was 
sure,  he  repeated,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  more  than  suggest,  for  it 
would  be   incomparably  more   agreeable 


to  him  if  the  noble  Lords  who  held  the 
office  of  Custos  Rotulorwn  would  supply 
such  omission  themselves,  than  leave  them 
for  him  to  supply ;  but  if  it  should  turn 
out,  that  he  was  too  confident  on  the  sub- 
ject,— if  he  should  find  that  anything  more 
than  suggestion  was  necessary — which,  he 
repeated,  he  was  sure  it  was  not — then  he 
begged  leave  to  assure  their  Lordships  that 
he  would  apply  himself  to  the  subject;  and 
he  should  feel  he  was  not  properly  using 
the  important  powers  vested  in  him  if  he 
did  not  exercise  those  powers  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  omissions  which  it  was 
at  all  times,  and  especially  now,  so  highly 
important  to  guard  against. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  he  took  it 
to  be  quite  clear  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was  invested  with 
the  right  to  determine  who  should,  and 
who  should  not,  be  Justices  of  the  Peace ; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  take  care 
that  the  magistracy  was  efficiently  sup- 
plied. During  the  five  and  twenty  years 
that  he  was  Chancellor,  he  had  been 
greatly  indebted — and  he  begged  now  to 
acknowledge  and  to  return  his  thanks  for 
the  obligations — to  many  noble  Lords  for 
recommendations  of  persons  who  were  fit 
to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  always 
capable  of  judging  of  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  persons  to  be  Magistrates ;  and  he 
must  therefore  say,  that  he  felt  greatly 
indebted  for  those  recommendations.  The 
only  case  in  which  he  had  ever  interfered 
was,  if  he  recollected  right,  when  the  late 
Bishop  Barrington  thought  proper  to  strike 
out  a  person  from  the  commission ;  and 
then  he  did  interfere,  because  he  thought 
that  none  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  ought 
to  have  this  power.  He  did  not  recollect 
a  single  instance  in  which  he  had  refused 
a  recommendation;  but  he  had  always 
taken  care  that  no  Lord-lieutenant  should 
strike  out  any  person  named  in  the  com- 
mission. Having  said  thus  much,  he 
, would  only  add,  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
was  convinced  that  a  Lord-lieutenant,  as 
Custos  Rotulorum,  was  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  the  nomination  of  Magis- 
trates, because  he  generally  had  accurate 
knowledge  of  who  were  proper  and  who 
improper  persons  to  be  Magistrates ,  but 
that,  in  the  event  of  efficient  persons  being 
omitted,  it  was  in  the  power,  and,  he 
might  add,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  I^rd 
Chancellor  to  correct  those  omissions 
Z2 
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wbeiiever  they  came  under  his  observation. 
And  nou',  in  uhat  he  was  about  to  say,  he 
liid  hope  it  would  not  be  thoui^ht  tliat  he  in- 
tended to  make  any  imputation  air^inst 
the  late  Administration,  or  airninst  the 
present  Administr**lion, — he  did  hope  it 
would  not  be  thought  that  he  intended  to 
insinu.iti*  that  not  enough  had  been  done  to 
put  down  these  disturbances.  He  knew, 
bi'cause  he  had  experienced,  how  easy  it 
was  to  blame  the  conduct  of  others  :  and 
no  nun  could  be  more  sensible  than  he 
was  of  the  importance,  nay  of  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  proceeding;  with  caption  in 
circumstances  of  great  peril.  He  saw, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
that  Special  Commissions  were  to  be  sent 
into  the  disturbed  counties:  and,  he 
ho|)eii,  not  into  the  disturbed  counties 
onlv,  but  into  others  also.  Why  did  he 
say  so  ?  He  said  so  because  it  was  the 
(Treat  principle  of  the  law  of  En^cland, 
that  justice  should  be  administerfd  in 
mercy,  and  there  could  not  be  an  act  of 
irreater  mcn^v  to  the  misled  and  deluded 
|vople  of  this  country,  than  to  have  per- 
sons sent  down  to  them  who  would  explain 
to  them  the  nature  and  the  provisions  of 
the  criminal  law.  Many — yes,  very  many, 
he  was  sure — were  not  aware  of  the  crimi- 
nality which  attached  to  the  otTences  they 
had  been  led  to  commit.  He  had  l>een 
reproached,and  others  had  been  reproached, 
for  not  amending:  the  criminal  law ;  hut 
the  diHiculties  of  the  subject  were  greater 
than  persons  usually  esteemed  them  to  be; 
and,  to  a  mind  like  his,  they  were,  he  was 
free  to  confess,  insu]H^rable.  For  they 
must  have — they  could  not  avoid  havint; — 
a  general  description  of  crime ;  and  it 
constantly  happened  that  many  cases  fell 
within  that  general  description,  which 
were  not  foreseen  nor  expected  by  the 
framers  of  the  law.  An  impression  had 
gone  abroad, — and  it  was  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  he  stated  the  fact, — an  im- 
pression had  gone  abroad  among  the  ])eo- 
ple,  that  they  might  meet  together,  and,  if 
they  used  the  language  of  beting,  that 
they  miiiht  employ  all  menaces  which 
attached  to  tor  mid  able  numl>ers.  No  im- 
pression could  l)e  more  dangerous  than 
this ;  and  he  did  therefore  hope,  that 
those  learned  men  who  were  about  to  be 
sent  into  the  counties  in  which  disturb- 
ances existed  would  take  the  trouble, — 
and  if  thev  did  take  the  trouble  they 
would  have  the  blciwinsrs  of  the  country, — 
would  take  the  trouble  of  explaining  to 


their  deluded  and  mistaken  fUlow-eooiitij* 
men  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  reaaons 
of  the  law,  and  the  reasons  whv  it  wms  for 
their  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
community  at  large,  that  it  should  remaia 
I  he  law  of  the  land.  He  did  believe  that 
a  few  charges,  properly  and  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, would  be  received  with  the  spirit 
Mith  which  thev  ou:;ht  to  be  received,  and 
would  corrivt  the  errors  which  anhappiiy 
prevailed  at  present.  lf»too,  a  more  severe 
sentence  should  be  passed  than  these 
deludetl  men  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
he  did  hope  that  a  distinction — a  marked 
and  obvious  distinction — would  be  made 
l>etween  the  misleaders  and  the  misled. 
He  had  been  told — God  knew  how  trae 
it  was — that  one  of  our  county  gaob  wis 
full  of  persons,  who  were  not  natives  of 
this  country.  He  fervently  hoped  that 
this  was  not  true.  In  makmg  tnese  ob- 
sen'ations  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep 
clear  of  all  inflammatory  topics,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that  he  had 
intended  to  cast  blame  on  any  one.  Let 
him  Ik"  believed  when  he  assured  their 
Lordships,  that  at  his  time  of  life,  and  at 
such  a  coniuncture,  he  could  be  actuated 
only  by  a  desire  of  performing  his  daty. 

Tl)e  Lord  Chamctllor  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.  When  he  had 
intimated  that  he  would  on  all  occaaioDft 
defer  systematically  to  the  recommend^ 
at  ions  of  the  Lord- lieu  tenants,  he  had  by 
no  means  forgotten  the  power  which  was 
reposed  in  him  who  held  the  Great  ScaL 
He  thought  he  had  rather  indicated  to 
their  Ix>rdships  that  he  recollected  at  once 
the  existence  and  the  nature  of  that  power. 
All  that  he  wished  to  state  was,  that  with- 
out some  unusual  case  occurred,  heshoold 
be  slow  to  interfere,  and  for  this  obvions 
reason, — namely,  that  local  knowledice 
was  necessary  for  a  safe  choice.  Fally 
aware  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
invested,  he  had,  nevertheless,  thought  it 
a  more  delicate  course  to  give  thb  intioia- 
tion  than  directly  to  interpose.  He  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  doing  that  which 
he  should  have  done  when  he  was  upon 
his  legs  before  if  he  had  recollected  it — 
namely,  of  giving  notice,  that  on  Thnnday 
next  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  m 
a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  adminutmtioB 
of  justice  in  England  and  Wales,  br  mraui 
of  Local  Couru.  To  this  bill  he  should 
beg  most  particularlv  to  call  iJbe  atlentiou 
of  the  noble  and  warned  Lords  ou  the 
cross  bench. 
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Viscount  Melbourne  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  in  confirmation  of  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
Woolsack.  He  ioined  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  m  urging  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenants of  counties  to  take  measures  for 
placing  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
such  individuals  as,  after  careful  inquiry, 
should  be  found,  from  their  activity,  zeal, 
and  character,  proper  persons  in  whom 
to  repose  that  confidence.  There  appeared 
to  be  some  difference  of  principle  in  the 
motives  for  selection  in  ditiferent  counties. 
In  some,  certain  persons  were  included,  in 
others  they  were  excluded.  He  would 
not  say  which  was  right,  or  which  was 
wrong ;  but  he  again  begged  noble  Lords 
to  consider  well  what  description  of  persons 
it  was  advisable  to  introduce  into  the 
commission,  and  not  to  omit  any  who 
were  likely  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  firmness,  impartiality,  and  dis- 
cretion. With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite, 
the  present  was  not  the  time  to  discuss 
that  subject.  He  agreed  with  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  many  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  lately  led  into  the 
commission  of  crimes  new  in  this  country, 
were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
offence  ;  and  he  also  agreed  with  him  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  law  should  be 
speedily  expounded,  and  carried  into  effect 
where  necessary,  but  that  the  execution  of 
it  should  be  tempered  with  lenity  whenever 
it  should  appear  that  the  ofienders  were 
ignorant, and  had  been  misled.  If,  however, 
the  necessity  should  take  place — which  he 
trusted  to  God  it  would  not--  if  the  disturb- 
ances should  spread — he  had  no  wish  to 
create  delusion,  but  he  had  great  hopes  that 
they  would  be  prevented  from  spreading — 
if,  however,  they  should  spread,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  take  measures 
promptly  to  suppress  them,  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  and  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  As  to  the  fact  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  there  were 
many  persons,  not  natives  of  this  country,  in 
one  of  our  gaols,  he  hoped  some  allowance 
would  be  made  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  come  into  office,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  expected  that  he  could  at 
present  possess  all  the  information  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  an  allegation  :  but  this 
he  would  say,  that  he  hud  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
statement  was  well-founded. 

The  Earl  gf  EUon^  in  explanation,  taidi 


that  the  statement  which  he  had  made  was 
contained  in  a  letter  which  he  had  that 
morning  received.  If,  on  further  inquiry , 
he  found  that  the  statement  was  well- 
founded,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  wait 
upon  the  noble  Lord,  and  communicate  to 
him  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  observed,  that 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  propose  any  new  measure  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  law,  unless  in  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity.  Now  to  him  it 
appeared  that  a  case  of  great,  if  not  of  ex- 
treme, necessity  actually  existed.  A  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  told  their  Lordships, 
that  one  of  the  gaols  was  filled  with  persons 
apprehended  during  the  recent  disturb- 
ances, who  were  not  natives  of  this  country. 
It  was  notorious  that  many  incendiaries, 
who  had  been  unable  to  throw  their  own 
countries  into  flames,  had  issued  forth  to 
spread  destruction  elsewhere.  It  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  recent  outrages  were 
English ;  but  it  was  also  probable  that 
some  foreigners  were  mingled  with  them. 
He  admitted  that  the  Special  Commissions 
which  were  about  to  visit  the  disturbed 
districts  were  calculated  to  be  useful ;  but 
he  was  apprehensive  that  they  had  not  suf- 
ficient power  to  lay  hold  of  the  miscreants 
—  the  incendiaries,  who  were  the  really 
guilty  persons.  The  farmers  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  expense  of  protecting 
their  property  by  night  watches.  This  was 
an  extraordinary  scene,  and  appeared  to  him 
to  require  extraordinary  powers  and  mea- 
sures. No  man  was  more  attached  than  he 
was  to  our  free  institutions  ;  no  man  was 
more  jealous  of  liberty.  But  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  axiom  that  the  public  safety 
should  be  the  supreme  law,  the  present 
times  came,  in  his  opinion,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  axiom,  and  demanded 
that  some  powerful  measures  should  be 
adopted.  He  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  the  incen- 
diaries in  question  unless  some  strong  mea- 
sure— some  temporary  Alien  Bill,  should 
empower  the  Government  to  seize  on  any 
suspicious  foreigners,  and  compel  them  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves.  A  measure 
of  that  description  might  be  limited  in  its 
duration  to  three  months,  to  two  months, 
or  to  one  month ;  but  some  such  measure 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  after 

the  fttUefl  GQoeideration  which  be  ba4 
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been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  or  ground  for  thinking  that 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  law  was  ne- 
cessary. The  outrages  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  were  of  two  descrip- 
tions. The  first  was  that  open  description 
of  outrage,  which  there  was  no  doubt 
might  be  got  the  better  of  by  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  law.  The  second  was  that 
description  of  crime — the  destruction  of 
property  by  fire,  of  the  perpetrators  of 
which  Government  had  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  discover  any  trace  whatever.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  noble  Lords  that 
they  were  foreigners.  He  did  not  believe, 
however,  that  there  was  any  evidence 
whatever  of  that  fact.  It  was  a  description 
of  crime  that  was  certainly  effected  by  a 
conspiracy  of  some  kind  or  other ;  but 
whether  the  conspirators  were  foreigners 
or  Englishmen  no  man  could  possibly  say. 
As  to  foreigners  being  in  gaols,  he  could 
only  say,  that  with  reference  to  one  county 
in  which  outrages  of  the  most  flagrant 
kind  had  occurred,  there  was  not  one 
foreigner  aniong  the  persons  with  which 
Winchester  gaol  was  filled.  He  would 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  few  words 
on  another  subject,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  present  conversation. 
He  thought  that  it  was  desirable  for  Go- 
vernment to  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
from  interfering  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lord-lieutenants  with  regard  to  the 
magistracy.  Deeply  interested  as  those 
noble  Lords  naturally  must  be  in  the  se- 
curity  of  the  property,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  tranquillity  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, they  would,  of  course,  select  persons 
proper,  and  calculated  to  do  their  duty  in 
assisting  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  those  noble  Lords 
would,  however,  attend  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  that  they  would  introduce  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  proper  persons  into  the 
Commission  of  the  peace.  It  was  evident 
that,  in  most  cases,  local  knowledge  of 
character  was  indispensable  before  any 
individual  could  be  safely  recommended  for 
the  magistracy ;  and  he  therefore  earnestly 
advised  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  inter- 
fering with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lord-lieutenants. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  the  county  with  which  he 
was  connected,  he  could  add  his  testimony 
to  that  of  tb^  noble  Duke,  that  up  to  the 


present  time  there  was  no  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  fires  which  had  been  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  country  were  the 
work  of  foreigners.  He  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  noble  Lord,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  some  extraordinary  legislative  met* 
sure  was  necessary.  He  believed  that  the 
existing  laws  were  sufficient  to  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity.  From  the  CSom- 
missions  which  were  about  to  proceed  into 
the  country,  he  anticipated  great  benefit; 
and  he  thought  that  the  measure  was  an 
act  of  great  mercy  to  the  deluded  people. 
In  Kent  he  knew  that  the  people  were  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  and  ignorant  of  the  punish- 
ment which  the  course  that  they  were  pur- 
suing must  bring  upon  them.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  Commissions  which 
were  going  forth  into  the  districts  in  which 
the  law  had  been  violated,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  House  when  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
explained  the  course  which  his  Majesty*!i 
Government  intended  to  pursue,  but  he 
had  read  that  speech  with  great  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  sen- 
timents which  it  contained  would  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.  He  was  prepared 
to  give  his  most  cordial  support  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  Ministers  in  whom  he  had 
perfect  contidence.  Their  determination 
to  restore  a  constitutional  representation 
should  have  his  warmest  concurrence.  He 
congratulated  their  Lordships  on  seeing 
the  Government  of  the  country  placed  in 
the  hands  of  talent  and  character,  caps* 
ble  of  meeting  with  effect  the  dreadful 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

Lord  Car  berry  thought  it  his  duty 
to  call  their  lordships  attention  to  pro- 
ceedings of  a  most  inflammatory  descrip- 
tion which  were  persevered  in  by  some 
parties  in  Ireland.  In  particular,  he  begged 
to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  a  meet- 
ing which  took  place  on  the  23rd  instant, 
and  at  which  most  inflammatory  language 
was  used.  He  should  think  it  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  not  to  advert  to  the  subject 
and  would  beg  leave  to  read  the  report, 
published  in  an  Irish  paper,  of  a  speech 
then  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Dublin : — "  Mr.  Man- 
rice  0*Connell  was  loudly  called  on  from 
all  parts  of  the  room.  He  rose  to  addrsH 
the  meeting  amid  the  most  enthusiaslie 
applause.  He  felt,  he  said,  the  moet  sin- 
cere tatis&ction  at  beholding  lo  lespect* 
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able  a    meeting    as  was  then   collected 
around  him,  and  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture of  public  affairs.     Since  they  had  last 
met,  tha  iron  statue  with  feet  of  clay  had 
been  prostrated  to  the  earth — a  golden 
idol  was  about  being  erected  in  its  stead, 
to  which,  like  its  predecessor,  they  might 
expect  to  see  all  the  servile  in  spirit,  in 
the  House  and  out  of  the  House  bow  down 
in  lowly  adoration.     It  was  at  such  a  junc- 
ture as  the  present  that  he  feared  lest  the 
people  should  be  led  away  by  the  word  of 
'  promise  to  the  ear,*  but  which  had  been 
ever  broken  by  the  fact — tliat,  in  the  hope 
of  a  trivial  good,  they  should  have  been 
deluded  from  the  prosecution  of  that  mea- 
sure which  could  alone  confer  on  them 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity — the  re- 
peal of  the  Union.     The  present  Ministry, 
however,  assured  him,  that  his  fears  were 
vain,  and  that  the  people  could  not  be 
deluded  by  any  party  of  men.     The  truth 
was,  that  the  persons  at  present  coming 
into  power  had,  while  out  of  place,  de- 
clared themselves  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people  :  now  that  they  were  in  power, 
they  were  not  very  likely  to  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  them.     They  had  often  seen 
that  the  man  who,  when  out  of  power, 
was  an  advocate  for  the  people,  the  mo- 
ment he  obtained  it,  underwent  a  magical 
transformation ;    and    the    trappings    of 
office  were  frequently  found  to  change  his 
principles.     The  Irish,  too,  had  seldom 
felt  themselves  in  a  better  situation  under 
those  who  called  themselves  their  friends, 
than  under  those  who  avowed  tliemselves 
their  enemies.     The  time  of  delusion  had 
now  passed,  and  forever;  the  assembly 
there  that  day  proved    that  the  people 
would  persevere  in  seeking  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  that  they  would   not  be 
diverted  from  that  glorious  object  by  half  | 
measures — by    Poor-laws,    by   grants  of 
public  money,  and  by  the  last  invention 
to  benefit  Ireland — by  the  permission  to 
the  people    to  transport    themselves    to 
America  at  their  own  expense*     The  spirit 
of  patriotism  was  spreading  like  the  old 
signal  flame  on  their  hills — the  spirit  that 
was  lighted  in  one  parish  was  instantly 
transmitted  to  another — the  flame  extended 
from  county  to  county — and  all  Ireland 
would  soon  feel  the  genial  glow  of  the 
sacred  fire  which  should  for  ever  bum  on 
the  altar  of  a  free  country.     They  saw  the 
same  spirit  animating  the  venerable  Mr. 
Arthur   and  the  young  gentleman    who 
bad  last  addressed  them — youthy  sensibi- 


lity, and  middle  age,  were  animated  with 
but  one  feeling  and  desire,  and  that  was 
—  the  determination  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Union.  After  some  other  eloquent 
observations,  Mr.  O'Connell  called  upon 
every  man,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
use  his  influence,  however  limited  that  might 
be,  to  have  petitions  forwarded  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Union.  If  every  man  did  this, 
it  was  not  at  all  improbable,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  Session,  the  honourable 
House  would  be  settling  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  that  impracticable  measure — 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  every  man  ex- 
erting himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
in  his  own  sphere,  they  might  soon  expect 
to  see  the  Union  Hag  fall  from  the  tower 
of  the  Castle,  and  the  green  flag  of  Ire- 
land raised  in  its  place."  His  Lordship 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  if  it  were  a 
crime  to  call  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
rebel,  that  crime  the  speaker  of  this  speech 
had  committed  ;  and  he  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  unless  such  proceedings  were 
put  a  stop  to,  all  Ireland  would  bs  in  a 
blaze  of  insurrection  in  less  than  a  month. 
The  noble  Lord  also  read  the  following 
letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
Dr.  Doyle. 

^  CwrhWf  Nov.  18,  1830. 

''  Dear  Sir. — Though  I  regret  being  drawn 
into  public  notice,  1  cannot  but  appreciate 
highly  the  vote  of  thaoks  with  which  the 
numerous  and  very  respectable  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Booters- 
towii,  in  which  you  presided,  lately  honour- 
ed  me.  May  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  them 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  and  accept 
for  yourself  my  sincerest  thanks. 

**  The  Union  question  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  importance.  I  have  given  to  it  all 
the  consideration  of  which  I  am  capable.  I 
am  unable  to  calculate  all  the  consequences 
of  a  repeal ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  do  so,  they 
appear  to  me  useful  to  both  countries — fku 
vourable  to  public  liberty,  and  embraciog 
those  great  and  salutary  reforms  which  a 
united  Parliament  will  be  slow  and  timid 
in  effecting  in  Ireland. 

''I  don't  much  attend  to  what  has  been  re« 
ported  as  said  by  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  These  persons,  not 
all  of  whom  are  competent  to  form  a  clear 
or  sound  judgment,  are  generally  men  who 
have  other  interests  than  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  English  and  Irish  people ;  per- 
sons who  are  swayed  by  those  interests,  or 
by  unfounded  fears  or  idle  apprehensions. 
Tliose  persons,  and  such  as  those  who  are 
*  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare 
wmpMWQsl/  sre^  day/  aro  averss  to  fiu 
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change,  are  often  dull  of  intellect,  fond  of 
ease,  heedless  alike  of  public  misery,  and  of 
those  encroachments  on  the  liberty,  and  on 
the  fruits  of  industry  which  scarcely  ever 
reach  themselves. 

'*  The  people  should  not  be  swayed  by 
these  men,  for  they  neither  feel  nor  suffer 
along  with  them  ;  nor  should  the  Govern- 
ment repose  on  their  power  or  their  influ- 
ence, for  power  and  influence,  especially 
in  Ireland,  are  not  always  allied  to  rank 
and  wealth. 

"  With  great  esteem,  on  account  of  your 
exertions  for  years  past  to  serve  the  poor, 
and  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  Ire- 
land, I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir,  your 
faithful  humble  servant, 

"John  Rei^noldSf  Esq.  "James  Doyle." 

Merchants-quayy  DuolinJ* 

His  Lordship  added,  that  if  such  pro- 
ceedings were  put  an  end  to,  Ireland 
would  be  the  most  prosperous  country  in 
the  world. 

Lord  Wynford  wished  to  give  a  notice, 
and  he  would  give  it  for  a  distant  day,  in 
the  hope  that  the  subject  might  be  taken 
up  by  some  one  more  competent  to  treat 
it  than  himself,  that  he  meant  to  bring 
the  distressed  state  of  the  country  under 
their  Lordships  consideration.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  if  something  were  not  done 
to  remove  the  discontent  of  the  great 
body  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  the 
most  serious  consequences  would  ensue. 
He  therefore  gave  notice,  that  on  the  9th 
of  December  he  would  move  for  an  in- 
cjuiry  into  the  distressed  state  of  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  and  into  the  means  of  miti- 
gating that  distress. 

Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.] 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  rose  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  Administration 
of  the  Poor-laws.  He  had  always  been  of 
opinion  that  the  population  of  the  country, 
although  it  might  at  some  period  exceed 
the  immediate  means  of  support,  was  gene- 
rally by  no  means  too  great.  The  expe- 
rience of  last  year  had  convinced  him  that 
the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  was 
not  too  great.  With  respect  to  wages, 
also,  it  would  be  found  on  inquiry  that 
wages  at  present  were  not  only  equal  to 
those  of  former  days,  but  superior.  Com- 
paring the  present  price  of  labour,  with 
reference  to  the  price  of  provisions,  with 
the  price  of  labour  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuryi  it  appeared  that  it  I 


was  a  third  higher  now  than  formerly. 
Since  the  war  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  corn  had  been  considerably   greater 
than  the  reduction  of  wages,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  perverse  system  had 
been  adopted  of  paymg  the  wages  out  of 
the  poors'  rates.     Looking  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, distressed  as  the  agricukaral 
labourer  was,  his  wag^s  were  higher  now 
than  at  former  periods.  One  great  evil  which 
the  labourer  at  present  endured  was,  the 
extravagant  rate  of  house-rent.     Another 
was  the  absence,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
manufactures,  of   all  sedentary  employ- 
ment for  his  family.     The  great  object  to 
be  accomplished  was,  in  his  opinion,  to 
procure  a  regular  and  steady  and  sufficient 
supply  of  labourers,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  care,  that  the  supply  did  not  be- 
come greater  than  the  demand,  and  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  reduced  beyond 
that  of  comfort  and  competent  subsistence. 
The  course    pursued  in  this  country  in 
effecting  improvements  in  agriculture  had, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  tended  much  to  de- 
teriorate the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  to  give 
the  peasants  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietor  or  the 
farmer,  a  cottage  to  live  in,  and  a  garden 
and  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate ;  but 
every  considerable  proprietor  of  late  years 
had  directed  his  attention  to  what  was  call- 
ed clearing  his  estates,  so  that  the  pea- 
santry were  driven    together   to  occupy 
hamlets  in  herds,  and  their  allowance  and 
means  of  subsistence  reduced  to  the  lowest 
sum  on  which  it  was  possible  to  eke  out 
their  existence.    The  great  object  to  which 
he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  was,  to  devise  sOme  means  for 
procuring  and  supporting  a  body  of  men, 
who  would  prove  sound,  good,  laborious, 
and  virtuous  assistants  in  the  labours  of 
the  farmer,  and  who  would  at  the  same 
time  be  enabled  to  live  comfortably  on  the 
produce  of  their  labour.     At  the  present 
moment  he  feared  much  that  the  process 
of  clearing  the  farms  had  produced  a  state 
of  things  among  the   peasantry  of  this 
country  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
was  represented  elsewhere  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, but  represented  in  terms  which  he 
hoped,    for    the    honour    of   humanity, 
would  be   found    to    be  very  much   ex- 
aggerated. In  the  inquiry  which  he  meant 
to  propose  to  their  Lordships,  he  hoped 
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tliat  the  law  of  settlement  would  be  taken 
into  full  consideration,  and  he  felt  very 
sanguine   in  the  expectation   that    some 
measures  might  be  devised,  by  means  of 
an  alteration  of  that  law,  which  would  raise 
the  labourers  from  their  present  deplorable 
state,  and  give  hope  to  those  who  had  now 
almost  abandoned  themselves  to  despair. 
He   also   thought,  that  the   Government 
might  be  induced,  by  proper  inquiries,  to 
direct  its  attention  to  the  colonies,  and 
that  regulations  might  be  made  with  re- 
spect to   the   present  expensive  military 
corps  employed    in    them,   which  would 
tend  materially  to  forward  the  object  he 
had  in  view.     The  great   end,   however, 
which  he  proposed,  through  the  labours  of 
that  committee,  the  appointment  of  which 
he  required  from  their  Lordships,  was  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  Poor-law  system, 
and  correct  the  errors  which  flowed  from 
the    mal-administration   of    that    admir- 
able and  beneficent  Act,  the  forty-third  of 
Elizabeth ;    because  he  conceived  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  offences  perpetrated 
in  the  disturbed  districts  had  arisen  from 
the  low  rate  of  wages  at  which  the  peasant 
was  compelled  to  work  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor-laws.     He  felt,  that  he 
had  already  trespassed  too  much  on  the 
time  of  the  House  in  explaining  the  ob- 
jects of  a  motion  for  a  committee,  which  he 
understood  was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  but  be 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope,  that 
through  the  labours  of  that  committee,  in 
a  zealous  and  anxious  examination  of  the 
present  system  of  administering  the  Poor- 
laws,  they  might   ultimately  succeed  in 
betterino:  the  condition  as  well  as  raising 
the  moral  character  of  the  peasantry  ;  and 
he  trusted  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
found  necessary,  the  pecuniary  assistance 
of  the  Government  would  not  be  wanting 
to  carry  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee into  effect.     There  was  only  one 
other    topic  to  which  he  would  at  that 
moment  advert,  and  that  was  the  state  of 
the  bastardy  laws.    He  conceived  the  laws 
on  that  subject  to  be  extremely  defective. 
According  to  the  present  system,  no  person 
in    the    humbler    stations   of    life    could 
escape  imprisonment,  as  the  consequence 
of  not  making  provision  for  his  offspring, 
unless  he  consented  to  marry  the  mother, 
and  thus  improvident  connections,  and  all 
their  consequences  on  the  parents,  increas- 
ing unnecessarily  the  supply  of  labourers, 
were  actually  made  a  subject  of  legislative 
proYisioQi    After  observing  tbc^t  it  was 


his  intention  to  bring  before  the  House  all 
the  evidence  which  could  be  collected  rela- 
tive to  the  slate  of  the  country,  and  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
noble  Marquis  concluded  by  moving  for  a 
Select  Committee,  to  take  mto  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Poor-laws,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  House. 

Earl  Grey  said,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  make  any  objection  or  to  offer  any  op- 
position   to    the    motion    of   the    noble 
Marquis,  and  he  therefore  should  not,  at 
that  moment,  trouble  the  House  with  any 
observations  on  the  questions  which  that 
motion  involved,  further  than  to  say,  that 
there  could  not  in  his  opiijiion  be  any  more 
important    subject    brought    before    the 
attention  of  a  committee  of  that  House, 
than   an  examination  of  the  method  of 
administering  the  Poor-laws,  with  a  view 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.     He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  their  Lordships  would  acquiesce  in 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Marquis  without 
entering  into  any  detailed  examination  of 
the  subjects  which  it  embraced.     For  his 
part,  he  could  only  say,  that  all  the  topics 
connected  with  the  question  would,  in  his 
opinion,    be   discussed   with   much  more 
propriety,  and   much  greater  advantage, 
when  they  came  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in   the  reports  of 
the  Committee  ;  and  he  thought,  too,  that 
under  the  present  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  was  extremely  desirable 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  increasing  the  ex- 
isting excitement,  or  of  fostering  expecta- 
tions which  it  would  not  be  in  their  power 
to  realise.  For  that  reason,  among  others, 
he  trusted  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Committee  would  be  granted  without  any 
further  discussion  ;  but  he  hoped  that  the 
noble   Marquis  would  prosecute  his    in- 
quiries with  a  view  to  the  result  which  he 
proposed.     He  wished  to  state  then,  with- 
out holding  out  any  expectation  on  the 
subject,  that  if  any  measure  should  occur 
to    the    Government,  which   they  might 
think  necessary  in  the  interval  between 
the  appointment  of  the  noble  Marquis's 
committee  and  the  communication  of  the 
result  of  its  inquiries  to  Parliament,  the 
Government  would  feel  itself  at  perfect 
liberty  to  propose  such  measures ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  should  not  feel  justified 
in   neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  any  evi- 
dence which  the  noble  Marquis  might  have 
collected  iu  the  interiio,  but  which  b^ 
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night  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  lay 
before  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  30. 

MtWTii.]  BUS.  Tilt  Eiri  9t  Wtmmiiuu  pottponei  shu 
die  the  mooi^  rcadiiv  of  bii  Bill  ftyr  fliMUiig  Employ- 
BMnt  ftir  Labourcn.  The  AdmisUtntkm  of  Juittoe 
Ajaminrnd  Bill  wm.  on  tte  Motion  of  Lord  Tjiicrmoiir, 
iMd  •  ateond  timei 

Pettttaw  prcMDted.  By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ftom 
lUltlwir  PMIUpe,  pointing  out  a  method  of  Employment 
for  tbn  Poor.  By  Hie  Eul  of  GnosTnroR,  from  St. 
Oeoiie^,  MiddtoMS,  for  •  Repeel  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poliee  Act,  to  whidi  his  Lordihip  expreaed  himtdf 
flMOurabk.  For  the  aboUtioo  of  Slarory  —  by  Lords 
BazLBT,  WiARiicLivri  and  Kino*  tlie  Earls  of  Can- 
UBLi  and  RoDnn,  the  ArdiUshop  of  CAMTSRBDaT,  and 
tht  Bishop  of  LoNDOK.  from  a  great  number  of  places. 

Slavery — AmbulatortCommittee.] 
Lord  Napier,  in  presenting  a  petition  from 
Gallowshiels  in  Scotland,  praying  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  Slavery,  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  his  services  it  had  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  visit  the  principal  places  in 
which  slavery  prevailed.  He  could  there- 
fore speak  upon  the  subject  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  actual  experience,  and  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships,  that  slavery 
was  an  affair  of  considerably  more  im- 
portance than  people  generally  thought  it 
to  be.  His  experience,  and  the  considera- 
tion he  had  given  to  the  subject,  had  led 
him  to  this  opinion,  namely — that  their 
Lordships  would  never  understand  the 
matter  until  it  was  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  committee  of  their  own  number. 
He  did  not  mean  a  committee  which 
■hould  be  roasting  up  stairs  during  the 
summer  months,  and  which  should  listen 
to  the  evidence  of  self-styled  philanthro- 
pists and  philosophers,  who  would  come 
before  them  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  their  Lord- 
ships,— he  did  not  mean  such  a  committee 
ai  that,  but  a  committee  which  should 
visit  the  colonies,  inspect  the  slave- 
markets,  and  contemplate  slavery  in  its 
naked  deformity.  This  was  the  only 
way,  he  Mfas  convinced,  in  which  their 
Lordships  could  arrive  at  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  subject ;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  cheerfully  offered  his  services  to 
go  as  one  of  such  a  committee. 

Amendments  in  Law  Proceedings.] 
Lord  Wynford  said,  that  he  rose,  pursuant 

to  the  notice  he  bad  before  given,  to 


move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  lessen 
expense,  and  to  prevent  delay,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Courts  of  liw  in  West- 
minster-hall. Notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged excellence  of  the  general 
body  of  our  laws,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
he  apprehended,  that  some  defects  existed 
in  them.   Indeed,  this  fact  was  sufficiendy 

Eved  by  the  commissions  which  had 
n  appointed  by  the  late  Kin^,  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  our 
superior  Courts  of  Law,  and  into  the  state 
of  the  law  of  real  property,  with  a  view  of 
suggesting  such  improvements  in  both  as 
should  appear  necessary  to  the  commis- 
sioners. That  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  and 
practice  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Law  had 
done  their  duty,  there  certainlv  could  be 
no  doubt;  and  he  need  hardly  remind 
their  Lordships  that  four  out  of  these  five 
commissioners  had  been  advanced  to  the 
bench.  He  was  quite  sensible  that,  when 
he  differed  from  such  men  as  these,  it 
became  him  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships  he  should  so  proceed,  and 
that  if  he  proposed  to  go  a  little  far- 
ther than  the  commissioners  had  gone, 
his  steps  should  be  taken  cautiously,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  character  of  those 
from  whom  he  differed,  but  because  he 
was  aware  that  no  innovation  should  be 
attempted  without  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion and  care.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
press  their  Lordships  to  come  to  an  early 
decision  upon  the  bill  which  he  proposed 
to  introduce.  He  desired  to  bring  it  in 
immediately,  merely  in  order  that  it  might 
be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  legal 
profession,  whose  opinions  and  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  it  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain.  He  should  propose 
that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time 
before  their  Lordships  adjourned  for  the 
recess,  but  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
it  committed  until  after  Christmas.  By 
this  course  the  object  he  had  in  view  would 
be  attained,  and  their  Lordships  would 
have  ample  time  for  considering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  With  these  ob- 
servations, he  would  proceed  to  detail, 
shortly,  to  their  Lordships  the  nature  of 
the  bill  which,  with  their  permission  he 
intended  to  bring  in.  He  had  already 
stated,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  lessen  the  expense  of,  and  to  prevent 
delay  in,  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Law 
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causes  of  expense  Id  the  Courts  of  Law  were 
the  defective  state  of  the  pleadings,  and 
the  mode  of  taking  evidence.  And  first 
with  regard  to  the  pleadings.  It  had  been 
said  by  the  ancestor  of  a  noble  Lord  then 
present,  that  the  science  of  special  pleading 
was  founded  upon  principles  of  good  sense 
and  sound  logic.  This  was  perfectly  true 
when  said  of  the  ancient  science  of  special 
pleading,  because  it  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  cause  to  a  plain  and  intelligible 
point.  From  the  abuses,  however,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  science  of 
special  pleading,  it  could  no  longer  be 
said  with  truth  that  it  was  characterized 
either  by  principles  of  good  sense  or  of 
sound  logic.  Indeed,  the  many  forms 
which  had  been  invented  and  foisted  into 
the  science,  constituted  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  disgraces  of  the  age  in  which 
we  lived,  and  were  not  calculated  to  give 
the  least  information  either  to  the  judge 
who  was  to  try,  or  to  the  parties  who  were 
concerned  in  the  cause.  The  old  system 
of  special  pleading  informed  the  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  cause  he  was  about  to 
try;  but  under  the  new  system,  a  judge 
frequently  went  into  court  having  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  cause  than  the  crier  of 
the  court  had.  The  multiplication  of 
courts  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  creating  confusion,  and  hence  in  a 
great  measure  the  delay  and  the  expense 
which  were  so  frequently  and  so  justly  com- 
plained of.  If,  however,  he  had  rightly 
understood  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(Lord  Tenterden)  the  other  night,  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  intimated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  judges  to 
try  whether  these  abuses  could  not  be  re- 
medied by  some  regulations  to  be  agreed 
upon  among  themselves.  He  had  heard 
this  with  much  pleasure,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  subject  [could  not  be  in- 
trusted to  better  hands,  and  he  should 
not  therefore  attempt  any  alteration  in  this 
part  of  the  law  until  he  had  seen  what 
these  very  learned  and  very  able  men 
should  be  enabled  to  effect  by  the  course 
in  contemplation.  Leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  he  would  pass  on 
to  the  next  cause  of  expense  and  delay  in 
our  Courts  of  Law, — which  was,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  the  defects  in  the  law  of 
evidence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  witnesses  which  it  was  always  possible, 
and  sometimes  necessary,  to  bring  into 
court.  It  constantly  happened,  that  an 
immense  number  of  witnesses  were  called 


to  prove  facts  which  might  have  been  alto- 
gether omitted  in  the  trial,  because  they 
were  not  material  to  the  decision  of  the 
cause.  There  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him^ 
only  one  way  of  preventing  this  evil,  the 
worst  consequence  of  which  was  not  the 
great  and  unnecessary  expense  to  which 
the  parties  were  put, — but,  as  it  caused  a 
great  deal  of  swearing,  it  caused  also,  he 
was  afraid,  a  great  deal  of  perjury.  The 
only  way  in  which  he  thought  this  evil 
could  be  prevented  was,  to  have  recourse 
to  examinations  upon  interrogatories.  In 
this,  following  the  recommendations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  commissioners,  he 
proposed  to  make  parties  submit  to  be  ex- 
amined  on  interrogatories,  by  which  means 
the  facts  to  be  tried  would  be  fairly 
brought  under  the  knowledge  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  cause. 
He  felt  convinced,  that  if  the  two  parties 
to  a  cause  were  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  facts  to  be  tried,  and  with  the 
evidence  to  be  adduced,  much  expense 
would  be  spared  :  for  there  could  oe  no 
hope  of  evasion,  and  a  man  who  had  a  case 
which  was  manifestly  unsustainable  against 
the  evidence  of  his  adversary,  would  be 
advised  not  to  proceed  to  trial.  He  was 
sure  that,  by  this  course,  one-fourth  of 
the  present  expense  could  be  saved,  and 
that  the  number  of  causes  would  be  di- 
minished in  the  same  proportion.  He 
knew  it  had  been  said,  that  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  legal  proceedings,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  law  cheap,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  and  not  of  good.  He 
could  not  concur  in  this  sentiment.  He 
admitted  that  to  make  law  cheap  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  litigation,  and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  litigation 
commonly  produced  angry  feelings  be- 
tween man  and  man.  While  he  made 
these  admissions,  however,  he  must  say 
that  he  thought  the  great  expense  of  legu 
proceedings  was  a  far  greater  evil  than 
increasing  litigation.  He  was  strongly 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  notorious 
fact  that  our  present  expensive  system  of 
litigation  gave  rise  to  feelings  than  which 
none  more  angry,  none  more  bitter,  could 
be  excited  by  any  system  which  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  any  man  could  invent. 
What,  he  would  beg  their  Lordships  to 
consider,  must  be  the  feeliugs  of  that  man, 
who,  conscious  that  he  had  been  injured 
by  an  opulent  neighbour,  and  that  he  had 
a  good  cause  of  action,  was  restrained 
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fear  that  tlie  expense  of  the  process  would 
reduce  himself  and  his  family  to  poverty  ? 
Must  not  such  a  man  feel  more  bitter  and 
more  lasting  hatred,  both  against  his 
neighbour  and  against'  the  Government, 
who  in  effect  actually  denied  him  justice, 
than  any  degree  of  litigation  could  possibly 
excite?  While  justice  could  be  defeated 
by  formal  objections,  which  was  now  the 
case,  and  while  a  man  might  be  ruined  as 
well  as  lose  a  just  cause,  they  tolerated 
evils,  allow  him  to  say,  far  greater  than 
any  that  could  arise  from  the  prosecution 
of  any  number  of  cases  which  could  be 
attended  with  no  injurious  consequences 
to  the  parties.  So  much,  then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  objection,  that  by  admitting 
examination  on  interrogatories,  they  would 
lessen  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings, 
and  so  increase  litigation.  Another  ob- 
jection which  had  been  made  to  the  pro- 
posal of  examining  parties  on  interroga- 
tories was,  that  by  disclosing  the  case, 
they  would  open  the  door  to  perjury. 
This  he  positively  denied,  and  he  appealed 
to  every  man  who  had  had  experience  in 
the  matter  to  say  whether  his  experience 
did  not  tell  him  that  the  contrary  would 
be  the  fact, — whether  he  had  not  in- 
variably found,  that  causes  which  were 
best  known,  had  always  been  the  causes 
which  were  most  satisfactorily  decided.  But 
further,  it  had  been  objected  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  put  the  parties  to  examina- 
tion uj)on  oath.  This,  however,  could  be, — 
nay,  was — done  every  day  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  that  objection  therefore  was  not 
entitled  to  much  weight.  It  wasasked,  would 
youputthepartyonhisoath,inordertomake 
him  disclose  the  circumstances  of  his  case  ? 
He  answered  yes  ;  for  that  such  a  course 
would  be  beneficial ;  and  if  its  novelty  was 
made  an  objection,  he  reminded  those 
who  made  the  objection  that  this  might  be 
done  already.  A  party  who  had  a  claim 
against  another,  but  possessed  no  means 
of  proving  it,  might  go  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  get  the  testimony  of  the 
defendant  in  support  of  his  claim  ;  at 
least  by  filing  a  Bill  against  him  he  could 
compel  him  to  answer  upon  oath,  but  he 
must  go  there  and  do  this  at  an  expense 
of  200/. ;  whereas,  if  he  were  permitted  to 
go  to  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  for  the 
same  advantage,  he  might  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  smaller  number  of  shillings. 
The  only  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  present  practice  and  that  which  he 
proposed,  was  as  to  the  price  at  which  the 


advantage  should  be  obtained.  With 
respect  to  the  place,  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Law  was  the  best  place  for  a 
plaintiff  to  go  to  for  such  a  puqK>se.  An 
examination  on  written  interrogatories  was 
always  insufficient.  He  had  heard  that  a 
noble  and  learned  Earl,  not  then  present, 
had  once  said,  that  he  must  be  a  bad 
drawer  of  an  answer  if  he  was  not  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  effect  of  the  questions  in 
chief.  In  such  a  case  the  answer  was  not 
that  of  the  parties,  but  of  the  parties, 
the  agents,  and  the  Counsel.  Here  it 
was,  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  departed 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  said,  that  these  inter- 
rogatories must  be  either  written  or  oraL 
In  his  opinion  they  ought  always  to  be 
oral.  The  Commissioners  then  said,  that 
they  did  not  recommend  questions  to  be 
allowed,  other  than  those  which  had  been 
previously  put  upon  paper.  To  that 
restriction  he  was  opposed,  for  he  knew, 
from  tha  experience  of  his  professional 
life,  that  the  answer  to  one  question  often 
suggested  another,  which  might  never 
have  been  necessary  but  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  first  was  answered.  He  should, 
therefore,  recommend  that  all  ques- 
tions the  Counsel  might  think  necessary 
should  be  put,  and  that  the  questions  and 
answers  so  put  should  be  entered  on  the 
proceedings,  and  returned  to  the  Court 
after  the  examination  had  been  closed. 
He  agreed  with  those  who  thought  that 
({uestions  which  the  Court  might  deem 
improper  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  put, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  propose  to  reserve 
to  the  Court  the  power  of  expunging  any 
questions  or  answers  which  in  their  judg- 
ment they  should  deem  improper.  He 
recommended  this  part  of  the  plan  to  the 
attentive  consideration  of  their  J^rdshijis, 
and  he  had  no  fear,  if  it  should  be  adopted, 
as  to  the  benefit  that  would  result  from 
it.  He  believed  it  would  produce  a  di- 
minished expense  in  law  proceedings, 
and  would  much  facilitate  the  Trial  by 
Jury.  There  was  one  other  instance 
he  might  have  mentioned,  in  which  a 
party  was  subjected  to  examination.  He 
alluded  to  the  case  of  a  bankrupt,  who 
was  always  examined  by  the  Commis* 
sioners,  not  on  interrogatories,  but  by  a 
viva  voce  examination.  The  same  rules 
of  justice  ought  to  be  applicable  in  all 
cases.  If  it  was  not  fit  that  a  plaintiff 
or  defendant  should  be  ezaminedi  it  wa^ 
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not  fit  that  a  bankrupt  should  be  subjected 
to  examination.  Unless  their  Lordships 
could  show  some  distinction  between  the 
cases  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  thought 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  his  plan 
ought  to  be  adopted,  or  that  the  power 
now  possessed  by  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupts ought  to  be  taken  away.  If  he 
stopped  there,  he  thought  he  should  have 
shown  that  the  Bill  he  proposed  possessed 
abundant  advantages  to  recommend  it  to 
their  notice.  So  far  as  he  had  hitherto 
gone,  his  object  had  been  to  render  trials 
cheap  and  easy,  and  he  humbly  conceived 
that  if  he  were  to  stop  here,  he  should 
have  made  out  a  sufficient  case  to  warrant 
their  Lordships  in  acceding  to  his  pro- 
position. But  this  was  not  the  extent  of 
his  measure :  with  the  permission  of  their 
Lordships,  he  intended  to  go  further, 
always  with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
expense,  and  abridging  the  delay,  of  legal 
proceedings.  It  would  probably  be  in 
the  recollection  of  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships, that  an  Act  was  lately  passed,  of 
which  the  object  was,  to  get  rid  of  sham 
Writs  of  Error.  Much  good  had  doubtless 
been  effected  by  this  Act,  but  it  had  evils 
which  were  not  attended  to  by  the  framers 
of  the  measure.  Before  the  passing  of 
that  Act  a  party  could  put  his  adver- 
sary to  great  expense,  and  could  effect 
great  delay  in  the  final  adjudication  of 
a  case,  by  resorting  to  the  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings which  sham  Writs  of  Error  left 
open  to  him.  Under  the  existing  law  the 
same  party  who  could  no  longer  have 
recourse  to  a  sham  Writ  of  Error,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  very  last  stage  of  the  trial. 
This  party  might  be  totally  destitute  of 
all  means  of  defraying  the  costs  of  the 
action  when  decided  against  him,  and  his 
unfortunate,  though  successful  adversary, 
would  be  fixed  with  the  payment  of  the 
costs.  Now  this  was  not  advantageous  to 
the  one  party,  and  it  was  most  grievous  to 
the  other  party.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  alter  this  system,  and  to  remedy  the 
evil  it  carried  with  it.  In  doing  this,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  that  he 
proposed  to  vest  too  much  power  in  the 
Judges.  He  confessed,  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  Judges  might  be  trusted  with  the 
greatest  extent  of  power  which  it  was  safe 
to  commit  to  any  men,  but  it  might  be 
that  he  was  wrong  in  this,  and  that  he 
was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Judges  by 
having  been  so  long  one  of  them.  How- 
ever, it  was  no  great  power  which  he  now- 


proposed  that  they  should  be  invested 
with.  His  proposal  was  this, — namely^ 
that  when  the  Judges  should  see,  upon 
the  face  of  the  examinations,  that  a  party 
had  no  cause  of  action,  or  no  defence  to 
an  action,  the  cause  should  not  proceed 
to  trial  unless  such  party  gave  security  for 
the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  thereby. 
He  need  hardly  observe,  that  he  did  not 
propose  that  any  such  power  should  be 
exercised  by  a  Judge  when  facts  were  in 
dispute.  In  such  a  case,  a  Judge  and 
Jury  only  could  decide,  and  far  be  it  from 
him  to  propose  that  any  one  else  should 
pronounce  in  such  a  case.  This  power 
would  be  exercised  only  in  cases  when  certain 
facts  were  admitted,  and  upon  the  face  of 
which  admissions  it  was  manifest,  either 
that  the  one  party  had  no  cause  of  action, 
or  that  the  other  party  had  no  defence. 
In  either  case  it  was  only  just  to  the 
other  party  that  he  should  be  secured 
against  the  payment  of  those  costs  which, 
when  the  adjudication  of  the  case  was 
made,  would  and  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
unsuccessful  party.  Thus  their  Lordships 
would  see  that  no  man  would  be  prevented 
by  his  proposition  from  carrying  a  cause 
as  far  as  he  chose  to  carry  it ;  that  was 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  process  of  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  would  allow  him  to  carry  it. 
His  proposition  merely  went  to  this — 
namely,  that  every  man  resolved  upon  such 
a  course  should  give  security  that  no  other 
man  should  suffer  by  it.  This  was  one  of 
the  occurrences  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
when  he  told  their  Lordships  that  there 
were  evils  under  the  existing  system  far 
worse  than  any  which  had  been  foreboded 
from  cheap  law.  The  beneficial  results 
of  the  power  with  which  he  thus  proposed 
to  invest  Judges  would  be  most  felt,  as 
their  Lordships,  he  was  sure,  would  see,  in 
cases  where  there  was  not  a  single  fact  in 
doubt.  These  it  was  manifestly  absurd  to 
send  to  a  Jury ;  and  it  was  in  all  respects 
most  desirable  that  such  cases  should 
be  decided  by  the  Judge.  To  the 
Judges,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  g^ve  this 
power, — allowing,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  either  of  the  parties  to  put  such  a 
case  upon  record.  The  Bill  would  em- 
power the  Judges  at  once  to  determine  any 
question  of  law  raised  in  a  case,  reserving 
leave  to  either  party  if  he  thought  proper,  to 
have  it  solemnly  considered.  At  present  the 
Judges  were  often  obliged  to  go  through 
the  labour  of  a  trial,  and  the  parties  to 
submit  to  the  expense,   when  not  one 
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question  of  fact  was  in  dispute,  and  when 
the  Court  did  not  know  the  real  point  at 
issue.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
there  was  a  case  of  that  sort.  It  was  an 
action  brought  atjainst  a  learned  gentle- 
man Mr.  Jekyll  in  his  character  of  executor, 
and  the  action  was  in  the  form  of  money 
had  and  received.  The  plea  was  non 
assumpsit.  He  would  state  the  fact  to 
their  Lordships,  and  they  would  then  see 
that  neither  by  the  declaration  nor  by 
the  pleadings  could  the  Court  know 
the  real  point  to  be  decided.  The  de- 
fendant was  the  executor  of  Sir  C.  Bun- 
bury,  who  died  seized  of  a  copyhold 
estate.  That  estate  had  formerly  belonged 
to  one  person — from  him  it  descended 
to  two  others,  and  through  them  to 
fourteen  other  persons.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  manor  of  which  that  estate  was 
part,  that  at  the  death  of  the  tenant  a 
heriot  of  the  best  beast  should  be  paid  to 
the  Lord.  The  question  at  issue  between 
the  parties  was,  whether  the  executors 
should  pay  the  fourteen  heriots  in  respect 
of  the  fourteen  parcels  into  which  the 
estate  had  been  once  divided,  or  only  one  in 
respect  of  the  possession  of  the  last  tenant 
in  whom  all  the  titles  of  all  the  preceding 
owners  had  been  vested.  All  the  facts 
were  admitted  in  that  case,  but  for  the 
want  of  the  power  he  now  proposed  to 
give  the  Judges — witnesses  were  sum- 
moned from  Wiltshire  and  Norfolk,  in 
which  last  county  the  estate  was  situated, 
in  order  to  prove  facts  that  were  not  at  all 
in  dispute.  In  consequence  of  this,  great 
expense  was  incurred,  and  great  delay  oc- 
casioned. If  the  Bill  now  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  appear  what  was  the 
question  in  the  Cause, and  the  Court  would 
order  it  to  be  put  into  the  shape  of  a  special 
case  or  a  special  verdict,  and  the  Cause 
would  be  over  in  fewer  months  than  it  now 
occupied  years.  By  the  adoption  of  these 
means  both  parties  would  be  saved  in 
costs.  He  now  came  to  another  part  of 
the  subject.  As  he  had  taken  away  the 
means  of  delay,  he  should  propose  some- 
thing as  a  security  for  the  defendant  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases  not  hitherto  con- 
sidered. It  was  known,  that  when  a  debt 
was  due,  or  when  the  title  to  premises 
could  not  be  defended  by  the  tenant  in 
possession,  immediate  payment  of  the  debt, 
or  still  more  immediate  surrender  of  the 
premises,  might  be  attended  with  ruinous 
consequences.  With  a  view  to  remedy 
that  evil,  he  should  propose  a  clause,  that 


when  a  party  came  into  Coart,  and  acknow- 
ledged  that  he  had  no  answer  to  make  to 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  a  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  Court  to  give  time  to  the 
defendant,  not  exceeding  three  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  deliver 
up  the  premises,  provided  that,  in  the  mean 
time  he  gave  security  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  He  did 
this,  in  order  to  protect  a  man  who  might 
be  engaged  in  a  profitable  trade,  and  who 
might  be  ruined  if  called  on  instantly  to 
pay  a  very  large  sum,  or  to  deliver  up 
premises  in  which  he  was  carrying  on  hii 
business.  It  was  to  obtain  such  an  ad- 
vantage that  sham  and  dilatory  pleas  and 
Writs  of  Error  were  now  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  By  the  present  practice,  any 
man  might  have  that  advantage.  Under 
that  which  he  proposed,  none  would 
enjoy  it  but  those  who  acted  honestly  and 
fairly.  There  was  one  other  thing  to  which 
he  wished  to  allude.  The  law  of  England 
differed  from  that  of  every  other  country 
in  one  respect.  He  could  not  but  think 
the  other  countries  were  right  and  we  were 
wrong,  because  we  alone  differed  from  all 
the  rest,  particularly  as  to  the  point  he 
was  about  to  mention,  and  he  vras  of  that 
opinion,  especially,  because  this  difference 
did  not  turn  on  any  peculiarity  in  our  in- 
stitutions, in  the  tenure  of  our  property,  or 
in  our  state  of  society.  By  the  law  of 
England,  the  man  who  built  on  a  property 
of  which  he  was  in  possession,  might 
afterwards,  if  turned  out  by  a  plaintiff  who 
recovered  in  a  possessory  action,  be  com- 
pelled to  deliver  up  the  land  with  all  the 
buildings  upon  it,  and  to  yield  for  the 
plaintiff *s  pcnnanent  advantage  all  the  im- 
provements he  had  made.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  knew  that 
that  was  not  the  law  of  Scotland,  nor  was 
it  the  Roman  law,  nor  was  it  the  law  of 
France,  of  Holland  or  of  Spain,  nor  indeed 
of  any  other  country  but  England.  In  all 
the  countries  he  had  named,  when  a  party 
honestly  believed  that  he  was  the  legal 
owner  of  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  pos- 
session, and  in  that  belief  made  improve- 
ments upon  it,  though  another  might 
afterwards  prove  a  stronger  title  to  the 
land,  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  it  up  till 
he  had  been  paid  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments, or  till  he  had  been  allowed  time  and 
the  means  to  take  them  away,  leaving  the 
estate,  however,  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
before  he  built  upon  it.  That,  as  their 
Lordships  knew,  was  not  only  the  law  of 
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other  countries,  but  it  was  a  rule  founded 
upon  a  principle  of  morals  recognized  alike 
by  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian.  In  that 
respect,  our  law  ought  to  be  altered,  and 
where  the  property  was  recovered  from  a 
man  who,  when  in  possession,  had  reason  to 
think  thut  he  was  the  bona  fide  owner  of 
it,  and  in  that  belief  had  expended  money 
upon  it,  the  Court  should  have  authority 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  ex- 
ecution till  he  had  taken  away  the  im- 
provements he  had  made,  or  till  the  other 
party,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  im- 
provements, had  paid  him  the  value.  He 
did  not  hope  to  satisfy  their  Lordships  that 
all  he  proposed  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but 
if  the  past  pursuits  of  his  professional  life 
enabled  him  in  any  manner  now  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice,  he 
should  be  amply  recompensed  for  his 
labour.  He  re-stated,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  press  their  Lordships  to  a  decision 
now,  but  should  propose  tnat  the  Bill  be 
read  a  first  time  this  night,  and  a  second 
time  before  the  adjournment,  and  then  the 
Bill  need  not  be  committed  till  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  and  during  that  period 
(though  he  was  sorry  that  some  of  the 
Judges  would  be  occupied  with  more  im- 
portant labours),  he  had  no  doubt  that  all 
of  their  Lordships  who  were  at  liberty 
would  most  willingly  afford  him  their  as- 
sistance. He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  first  time. 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  advert  on  the  present  occasion 
to  the  different  topics  to  which  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  alluded  in  his  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  much  less  to  meet 
them  with  any  opposition.  He  should  give 
bis  best  attention  to  this  Bill,  or  to  such 
parts  of  it  as  in  his  judgment  he  should 
consider  to  be  improvements  in  the  existing 
law.  He  only  rose  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  prevent  it  from  being  supposed 
that  he  assented' to  the  Bill  by  letting  it 
pass  by  in  silence.  There  were  some  points 
in  the  Bill  with  which  at  present  he  could 
not  agree:  but  he  would  take  time  to 
consider  it  more  maturely  before  he  gave  a 
decisive  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  with 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  on  this  very  important  proposition  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend.  Undoubtedly, 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  gone 
over  a  large  space  ;  and  the  changes  which 
his  Bill  would  make  in  the  law  were 
neither  slight  nor  unimportant.     He  there- 


fore enth«ly  iigreed  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  thinking  that  their  Lordships 
should  have  full  time  for  considering  the 
Bill  now  proposed  to  them.  The  last 
point  to  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  alluded  in  his  speech  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all — he  meant  the  plan  for 
enabling  parties  to  recover  the  value  of 
the  improvements  which  they  had  made  on 
lands,  in  cases  where  they  had  believed 
themselves  bona  fide  to  be  the  rightful 
possessors.  The  difficulty  in  all  such 
cases  was  as  to  the  6072a ^Repossession; 
and  the  Civil  Law  did  not  merely  give  to 
the  bona  fide  possessor  the  value  of  his 
improvements — it  also  gave  him  the fructus 
pradii.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
might  perhaps  intend  to  interfere  with  the 
action  for  the  recovery  of  mesne  profits. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  the  sort. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  was  aware  that 
the  principles  of  the  Civil  Law,  as  they 
affected  this  question,  went  much  further 
than  he  proposed.  He  would  not,  however, 
then  discuss  that  or  any  other  points  likely 
to  come  into  dispute.  His  Lordship  ac- 
cordingly concluded  by  repeating  his  con- 
viction, that  time  should  be  allowed  to 
weigh  the  changes  which  this  Bill  would 
make  in  the  law,  especially  as  some  of  its 
clauses  were  novelties,  and  unlike  the 
majority  of  them,  which  were  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Commissioners. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  he  should  consider 
corn  sown  by  the  party  against  whom  the 
judgment  was  given,  as  a  species  of  emble- 
ments, and  should  leave  the  party  recover- 
ing the  lands  to  take  it  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Judges  might  think  proper. 

Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  to  be  printed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  30. 

MivvTsi.]  A  new  Writ  was  ontand  fat  the  OomCy  of 
Motrtgomtry,  in  the  xoom  of  tiit  richt  hoo.  C  W.  Wtmh* 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secielary  at  War. 

Seventeen  Members  obtained  leave  of  abwuce.  on  aooount 
of  the  diitiiTbancn  in  the  Countiei  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

The  sitting  Members  for  Dartmouth,  Jor!C  Babtam),  Eaq. 
and  A;  H.  lIoLDStroRTH,  Esq. :— For  Marlborough,  T. 
H.  E.  Earcovrr,  Esq.  and  W.  J.Bamcn,  Esq. :— And  ftir 
Calne,  Sir  Jamm  Macdohald,  Bart,  and  T.  B.  Macau- 
LAT,  Esq.  were  declared,  by  reports  of  Election  Commit- 
tees, duly  elected. 

Bills.  The  five  Bilk  introduced  into  the  Hooae  of  Lords,  by 
Lord  TnrrxmoKN,  vii.  the  Jodgncnt  and  fiseoitioo, 
the  Interpleader,  the  Witnesses  Examinations,  the  Pro- 
hihition  and  WmSmam,  «d  the  AiWmtioii  BUli,  were 
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clause  which  they  had  then  to  congider 
was  the  6th.     It  required,  that  on  the  day 


brought  down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wrvcrally  remd 
a  first  time.  The  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  Colonial 
Acts  Validity  Bill,  were  read  a  acamd  time. 


Stamford  Election  Petition.]  The 
Speaker  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Petition  of  the  Electors  of 
Stamford,  respecting  the  late  election  for 
that  Borough, 

Mr.  Tennyson  presented  a  Petition  from 
those  electors,  praying  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  entering  into  recognizances. 
He  moved  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
be  granted. 

Mr.  Mabei'ly  opposed  that  petition.  He 
said,  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tennyson), 
who  was  interested  in  the  petition,  being 
himself  a  lawyer,  and  a  Member  of  that 
House,  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the 
law  or  of  the  forms  of  Parliament  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  irregularity  of  his  petition. 
Besides,  the  House  had  decided  in  the 
negative  upon  a  similar  petition,  respect- 
ing the  election  for  Marlow,  in  the  year 
1816. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  said,  that  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  on  those  Election 
Petitions.  The  persons  then  applying  to 
the  House  for  further  indulgence  had  neg- 
lected the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  he 
thought  the  House  ought  not  to  allow  them 
the  extension  of  time  which  they  required. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  in  moving  that  the  Peti- 
tion be  laid  upon  the  Table,  observed,  that 
the  House  had  interfered  in  six  similar 
cases  before — that  it  had  power  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  ought  to  enlarge  the  time  for 
entering  into  those  recognizances,  as  prayed 
by  the  Petitioners.  The  Borough,  he 
contended,  was  not  a  rotten  Borough,  and 
if  the  petition  went  before  a  committee,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  com- 
mittee would  stigmatise,  not  the  electors 
of  the  Borough,  but  other  parties  who  had 
endeavoured  to  stigmatise  those  electors. 
He  thought  it  would  be  more  becoming  in 
the  House  to  be  governed  by  the  spirit 
and  general  tenor  of  the  Act,  than  by  a 
trumpery  clause  of  three  lines  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  House  was  bound  in  every 
case  to  administer  justice,  and  ought  not 
to  be  stopped  when  it  had  power  to  give 
relief.  He  wished,  before  he  sat  down,  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  on  the  clause 
under  which  the  enlargement  of  time  was 
sought. 

The  Speaker  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
wishing  to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  that  or  any  other  question.  The 


on  which  the  petition  was  presented^  or 
the  next  day  the  petitioners  should  deliver 
in  the  names  with  the  additions  and  places 
of  residence  of  the  persons  whom  they  pro- 
posed as  sureties,  and  that  the  same  be 
entered  in  a  book  kept  open  in  the  o£Bce 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
subject  of  the  present  petition  came  before 
him,  he  inquired  if  that  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding had  been  complied  with,  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied  that, 
unless  better  instructed  by  the  House,  he 
should  not  feel  himselfat  liberty  to  enlarge 
the  time  ;  at  least  such  was  his  construc- 
tion of  the  Statute. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  the  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the 
Speaker  was,  whether  or  not  the  House 
had  power  to  interfere.  If  the  facts  were 
verified  on  oath,  could  the  House  dispense 
with  the  prescribed  regulation  ? 

The  Speaker  said,  the  conduct  be  had 
pursued  in  the  matter  fully  indicated  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  Tennyson  would  still  maintain,  that 
the  House  was  not  excluded  from  enter- 
taining that  question. 

Mr.  Maherly  observed,  that  the  House 
could  have  no  power  to  violate  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  JJ.  B.  Sugden  considered  the  Act  to 
be  imperative  upon  the  House. 

Sir  John  Bourke  observed,  that  the 
statements  of  the  petition  ought  to  be  veri- 
fied by  affidavits. 

The  Speaker  said,  there  could  not  well 
be  any  affidavits  put  in  respecting  the 
construction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  thought  that  his  hon. 
friend  would  be  better  advised  in  not  mak- 
ing any  motion  to  enlarge  the  time,  espe- 
cially after  what  had  fallen  from  the  Chair. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Expense  of  the  New  Police.]  Mr. 
Wilks,  in  moving  for  certain  Returns 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  respecting 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  adverted 
to  the  willingness  expressed  by  a  right  hon. 
Baronet  below  him  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
pointmentof  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
character  and  organization  of  that  force,  a 
proceeding  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
be  attended  with  results  highly  creditable 
to  that  body;  for  he  thought  them  in 
many  respects  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  purpose  for   which  they  had    been 
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formed,  though  admitting  of  considerable 
improvement.  The  chief  and  best  founded 
objection  to  them  was  the  expense.  This 
expense  amounted  in  many  parishes  to  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent  on  the  old  rate, 
in  others  to  300  per  cent,  and  in  some, 
even  to  mucli  more.  He  thought  this  was 
a  subject  which  required  some  investiga- 
tion, and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  towards 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  two  systems,  he  begged  leave 
to  move  for  a  return  of  the  amount  paid  in 
each  parish,  for  the  equipment  and  support 
of  the  new  police,  and  the  amount  of  rental 
on  which  that  amount  is  raised,  together 
with  a  return  of  the  sums  paid  by  each 
parish  in  the  year  before  the  organization 
of  the  new  police  ;  stating  the  number  of 
watchmen  and  police  constables  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  rental  on  which  such 
sum  was  raised. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  repeated  the  state- 
ment made  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  a  former 
evening,  that  the  returns  connected  with 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  new  police 
were,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  after  the  Christmas  Recess.  For 
that  reason  he  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  should  press  the  first  part  of  his 
motion  ;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
second  part,  because  he  was  anxious,  in 
common  with  all  others,  that  the  new 
system  of  police  should  be  fully  inquired 
into,  and  its  merits  fully  recognized. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  also  desirous  that 
the  expenses  of  the  new  police  should  be 
fully  ascertained  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
return  uioved  for  by  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  afford  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  new 
day  and  night  police  and  the  old  system 
of  parochial  watch.  He  believed  it  was 
quite  true  that  some  of  the  parishes  paid 
as  much  above  what  they  formerly  paid  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  slated,  but  it  was 
because  they  did  not  pay  a  shilling  before, 
and  trusted  solely  to  the  watch  provided 
bv  their  neighbours. 

ml  9 

Mr.  Hume  approved  of  the  system  of 
police,  but  felt  that  the  expense  required 
reduction.  In  one  parish  the  sum  paid 
for  watching  was  raised  from  1,450/.  to 
5,500/.  a  year. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Bill  be  committed, 

VOL.  L 


POSTM  A  ST  ER-O  EK  ER  A  L      (IrELA  KDi)] 

Mr.  Hume  asked  if  it  was  the  intention*- of 
Government  to  fill  up  tl^e  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
lately  held  the  sinecure  office  of  Post- 
master-general of  Ireland  ? 

M  r.  Spring  Rice  was  happy  to  say,  that 
Government  had  determined  not  to  make 
any  new  appointment  of  that  description  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  in  justice  to  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  connected  with  the  late 
the  Administration, felt  himself  called  on  to 
say,  that  they  had  determined  not  to  re- 
new the  office  alluded  to,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  its  present  possessor,  and  they  had 
also  abstained,  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
views,  from  filling  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  retirement  of  the  other  noble  Lord  who 
was  joint  possessor  of  the  office. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  Dec,  1 . 

MiNUTss.]  Petitions  presented.  Against  Slavery,  by 
Lord  Whaencliffb,  fh)m  the  Inhabitants  of  Sh^MId : 
and  fh)m  various  other  places  by  his  Lordship,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cantkrbury,  the  Marquis  of  Butk,  'and  the 
Marquis  of  Clkvklano.  By  Lord  Wharkcliffx,  from 
the  Ship-owners  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Port  of 
Goole,  in  Yorkshire,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Sea- 
borne Coals.  And  from  the  Members  of  the  Guildry  of 
Perth,  praying  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  espedaUy  in 
the  election  of  Representatives  for  Scotch  Burghs. 

Slavery.]  Earl  Grosvenor,  in  pre- 
senting some  Petitions  on  this  subject, 
expressed  a  wish,  that,  whenever  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  forward,  it  would  be  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack .  He  urged  the  necessity  of  as  speedy 
a  consideration  of  the  question  as  was 
consistent  with  the  important  duties  of 
the  new  Administration,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  Slavery.  He  knew  that 
it  could  not  be  brought  forward  before  the 
recess,  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  their 
Lordships'  consideration  ;  and  that  mea- 
sures would  then  be  taken  to  give  liberty 
to  the  unfortunate  slave. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  Dec.  2. 

MiNUTss.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Earl  Grbt,  ttam 
Bridlington,  and  by  Lord  Caltrorpic,  from  Poole,  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coals.  By  Earl 
Grbt,  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  than  at  present  of 
the  Funds  destined  to  promote  Education  in  Ireland,  from 
Hilnarvd ;  from  the  Burghs  of  Arbroath  and  Montioseby  the 
■amenoldt  Karl,  and  frwn  theCity  of  Coric,  ftw  a  Ralbna  ia 
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PirlUtment  For  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Ecrls  Grbt 
and  Carnirvon«  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oloucbs- 
TKR,  and  Lords  Calthorpb  and  Mrlbournr,  a  great 
number  from  different  Dissenting  Congregations  in  all 
parts  of  the  Country. 


Encouragement  of  Education  in 
Ireland.]  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  said, 
that  he  had  a  Petition  to  present  from 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Mayo.  The  petitioners  complained, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  very  justly  complain- 
ed, that  notwithstanding  the  great  mea- 
sure of  relief,  so  consistent  with  princi- 
ples of  good  policy  and  of  Christian 
charity,  they  were  still  deprived,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  religion  they  professed,  of 
the  benefit  of  the  parliamentary  grants 
destined  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland.  They  stated  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  send  their  children  to  be 
educated  at  the  schools  of  the  Kild are- 
street  Society,  and  they  therefore  prayed 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
national  funds. 

Lord  Carhery  thought  the  attacks  that 
were  frequently  made  on  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  most  unfair,  for  that  society 
had  diffused  the  benefits  of  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  more  extensively  useful  but  for 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  Parents  were 
disposed  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
but  the  priests  would  not  allow  them. 
He  had  heard  that  they  had  refused  spi- 
ritual consolation  to  their  followers  when 
these  latter  persisted  in  sending  their 
children  to  the  schools  of  the  Society,  and 
he  knew  that  their  influence  had  been 
noxious  to  a  Society,  totheutility  of  which 
he  desired  to  bear  his  testimony. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  thought  the 
noble  Lord's  observations  confirmatory  of 
the  statement  in  the  petition,  and  an 
additional  proof  that  the  national  funds 
should  not  be  exclusively  confined  to  one 
Society  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  hostile. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction.] 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
a  subject  of  the  highest  possible  import- 
ance, involving  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  he  owed  to  their  Lord- 
ships a  very  ample  apology  for  having  un- 
dertaken a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  as 
well  as  of  so  vast  extenti  considering  bow 


short  a  period  had  elapsed  since  he  bad 
received  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  and  more  especially  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject to  their  Lordships*  notice.  On  aoy 
other  occasion,  and  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  feelings  which  dictated 
this  apology  would  have  prevented  him 
from  conimitting  the  trespass  which,  he 
unfeignedly  believed,  demanded  apology; 
but  circumstances  which  he  was  about  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  would  at  once  ex- 
plain the  motives  which  had  actuated  him 
in  this  proceeding,  and  furnish,  at  least 
he  humbly  hoped  they  would  furnish,  a  jus- 
tification of  the  proceeding ,  althoueh,  at 
the  same  time,  in  troubling  their  Lordihipi 
with  the  statement  of  those  circumstances, 
he  was  perhaps  incurring  the  blame  of 
additional  impropriety  by  obtrildln^  oa 
their  Lordships  matters  in  a  gfeat  measure 
personal  to  himself.  But  it  was  absolnte- 
iy  necessary  that  he  should  state  those 
circumstances  to  their  Lordships,  Or  he 
should  be  precluded  from  all  i^unds  of 
apology.  On  looking  at  the  Journals  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  their 
Lordships  wouldfind  that  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament, 
— when  he  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, — he  had 
obtained  leave  from  that  House  to  bring  in 
a  bill  of  the  same  nature,  -—not  precisely 
and  in  every  feature,  but  essentimlly  of 
the  same  nature — with  that  which  he  had 
now  to  ask  the  permission  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  carry  forward  in  this  House. 
Before  there  had  occurred  to  him  the  op- 
portunity of  availing  himself  of  the  per- 
mission of  the  other  House,  he  had  been 
removed  to  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  thus 
the  progress  of  the  bill  was  suspended. 
By  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  other 
House,  their  Lordships  would  see  that  in 
bringing  in  the  Bill  two  coadjutors  had 
been  joined  with  him.  One  of  these  (Mr. 
Denman)  had  now  been  raised  to  an  im* 
portant  office,  of  which  the  duties  ren- 
dered it  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  he  should  encumber  himself  with  the 
labour  of  carrying  this  measure  through 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  for  hisother 
coadjutor,  that  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor),  however  intelligent,  and  howe?er 
willing  to  undertake  the  task,  was  never- 
theless not  a  professional  men;  and  be- 
sides the  disinclination  which  he  (the  Lard 
Chancellor)  felt  to  impose  upon  his 
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labours  which,    as  he  ought,  so  he  had 
always  intended,  to  bear  himself, — besides 
this  disinclination,  he  said, — he  held  it  to 
be  quite  impossible  that  any  Gentleman 
who  had  not  practical  experience   of  the 
proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  Justice  could 
prosecute  with  any  thing  like  a  fair  chance 
of  success  sucli  a  measure  as  that  which 
the   House  of  Commons  had  given  him 
leave   to  bring  in.      For   these   reasons, 
therefore, — because  it  had  become  impos- 
sible for  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  per- 
mission which  the  other  House  had  sriven 
him,  and  because  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
his  coadjutors  could  avail  themselves  of  that 
permission  for  him, — he  had  resolved  to 
ask  that  support  of  their  Lordships  which 
the  other  House  had  not  hesitated  to  grant 
him,  and  with  their  leave  to  bring  forward 
the  Bill  here.     The  measure  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  did  not  belong 
more  to  the  cognizance  of  the  one  House 
than  to  the  cognizance  of  the  other;  or, 
if    it  did,    probably   it   belonged    more 
especially  to  the  cognizance  of  their  Lord- 
ships.    Indeed,  if  he  were  asked  which 
branch  of  the  Legislature  was  the  more 
proper  to  decide  concerning  such  mea- 
sures he  thought  he  might  say,  without 
any  violence   to   the    facts,    or  without 
going  in  search  of  any  fknciful  distinction, 
that  this  House,  which  was  invested  with 
the  highest  functions  of  a  judicial  charac- 
ter, was  the  most   proper  to  originate  a 
bill  to  effect  what  he  was  sure  would  be  a 
great  alteration,    and  he  hoped  a  great 
improvement,    in    the    administration  of 
justice.      In   this   House,    too,    he  had, 
what  was  invaluable  to  any  one  who  at- 
tempted to  effect  Ie{ial  Refornis,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  assistance — assistance  which,  he 
was  persuaded,  would  be  cheerfully  con- 
tributed— of    those    noble    and    learned 
persons  who  had  the  honour  of  seats  here, 
whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  study 
and    in    the   administration  of  the  laws ; 
many  of  whom,  to  their  immortal  honour, 
had  suggested  and  carried  into  effect  most 
important  and  most  beneficial  legal   im- 
provements ;    and  who,    to  those  advan- 
tages, to  this  learning,  to  this  experience, 
and  to  this  manifestation  of  a  desire  to 
effect  improvements   where  improvements 
could  be  effected,  joined  what  was  equally 
favourable  to  the  end  he  had  in  view — full 
and  ample  leisure  for  deliberation.     En- 
courag^   by     the  hope,     the    confident 
hope,  of  aid  from  those  noble  and  learned 
persons, — encouraged,    too,   by  his  own 


strong  persuasion  of  the  paramount  im-* 
portance  of  the  subject, — ^and  also  by  hit 
personal   professional    knowledge  of  the 
extent  and  the  grievousness  of  those  defects 
which  he  sought  by  this  measure  to  remove, 
— thus  encouraged,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  indulgence  of  their   Lordships,  while 
he  stated,  which  he  should  do  as  shortly 
and  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  nature  of 
the  evils  which  had  induced  him  to  bring 
forward  this  measure,  and  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  which  he  proposed  to  apply 
to  those  evils.     Before,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded farther,  he  felt  it  due  to  his  noble 
friends  on  the  bench  opposite  [the  Minis- 
terial bench]  to  state  to  their  Lordships, 
entreating  them  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  suggest  came  from 
himself,  and   from  himself   only,  as  an 
individual  member  of  that   House ;  that 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  confer  with 
or  to  consult  his  noble  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  office,  upon  this  subject;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  measure  which  he  was 
now  about  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships,  was  ajneasure  proposed 
by  him,  as  an  individual  peer,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  so  submitted  by  him 
to  his  peers  in  that  House  for  their  sanc- 
tion, and   for   the   sanction  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;   but  not  at  all 
a  measure  either  proceeding  from,  or  hav- 
ing in  any  degree  hitherto  received  the 
sanction  of,   the    Government.      To  the 
Government  he  addressed  the  measure,  as 
he  addressed  it  to  the  rest  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  was  no  doubt  anxious, — as  all 
their  Lordships  who  had  any  measure  to 
propose  must  be  anxious,  for  with  that 
support  he  might  reasonably  hope  that 
others  would  be  induced  to  lend  a  more 
favourable  ear  to  the  proposition  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  their  Lordships;  but 
he  owed  it  to  his  noble  friends  to  say>  that 
the  proposition  proceeded   from   himself 
alone,  and  that  it  had  not  the  sanction  of 
their  authority, — as,  indeed,  it  could  not 
have, — for  he  repeated,  that  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  noble 
friends  upon  the  subject.     With  these  ob- 
servations  he  proceeded  at  once  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  proposition   which   he 
had  now  to  make  to  their  Lordships.     He 
believed  that  those  of  their  Lordships  who 
were  conversant  with  the  proceedings  of 
our  Courts  of  Law, — where  some  of  them 
had  appeared  in  a  professional  capacity, 
and  others  in  the  less  fortunate  one  of 
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suitors, — would  have  at  least  an  imperfect, 
and  perhaps  dearly-bought,  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  particulars,  which  it  would 
therefore  be  only  necessary  for  him  briefly 
to  remind  their  Lordships  of,  as  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  his  proposition, 
which  was,  that  there  were  many  things 
in  the  mode  of  attaining  remedy  for  wrongs 
inflicted, — that  there  were  many  things  in 
the  prosecution  of  rights  withheld, — 
that  there  were,  in  a  word,  many  things 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  judicature  of  the 
country,  which  required — he  would  not 
say  to  be  swept  away  with  a  rude,  unspar- 
ing handy  but — to  be  considered  with  the 
view  of  removing  them,  and  of  establishing 
in  their  stead  a  cheaper,  a  shorter,  an 
easier,  a  more  convenient,  and  a  less  vex- 
atious mode  of  acquiring  a  remedy  for 
wrongs,  and  of  prosecuting  rights.  He 
would  not  detain  their  Lordships  with  the 
hackneyed  subjects, — hackneyed,  he  fear- 
ed, because  cruelly  and  generally  felt, —  of 
the  expense  and  delay  of  legal  proceed- 
ings ;  but,  waiving  particulars,  he  would 
only  remind  their  Lordships  of  one  or  two 
facts  connected  with  the  proceedings  in 
our  Courts  of  judicature,  which  facts  alone, 
he  apprehended,  would  warrant  the  state- 
ment he  had  made,  that  there  were  many 
parts  of  those  institutions  that  called  for 
consideration.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  by  a  most  salutary  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  all  the  law  proceedings  of 
this  land,  except  where  matters  of  a  very 
trifling  value  were  concerned,  must  begin 
and  centre  in  the  King's  Courts  in  West- 
minster-hall. Now  from  this  provision 
there  resulted  many  great  and  important 
advantages,  and  above  all  the  beneflls 
which  arose  from  it  was  this  invaluable 
good, — namely,  that  in  consequence  of 
this  general  control  and  supervision  of  the 
King's  Courts  at  Westminster,  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  any  discrepancies 
could  arise  in  the  system  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  practice  of  the  law  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  because  in  all,  the 
system  was  assimilated,  and  its  uniformity 
preserved,  by  the  general  control  of  the 
high  courts  at  Westminster.  But  toge- 
ther with  these  advantages,  which  no  man 
could  value  higher  than  he  did,  and  which 
he  should  show  could  be  maintained  and 
secured,  if  not  better,  at  least  as  well,  by 
other  means, — together  with  these  advan- 
tages, he  said,  many  evils  of  a  most  serious 
character  were  combined ,  and  which  had 
arisen  from  this  provision : — As  all  actions 


must  be  tried  on  records  issuing  out  of 
the  King's  Courts  at  Westminster,  it  fol- 
lowed of  necessity  that  they  could  be 
tried  only  twice  a  year,  that  was  to  say, 
when  the  King's  Justices  went  their  cir- 
cuits :  and  the  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  county  the 
suits  might  have  arisen, — at  whatever  dis- 
tance from  the  assize  town, — and  at  what- 
ever period  during  the  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  Judges  came, — all  mast 
resort  to  the  assize  town,  and  to  no  other 
place,  for  there  only  did  the  Judges  sit, 
and  they  sat  there  only  at  stated  intervals, 
— namely,  for  short  periods  at  the  end  of 
every  six  months.  It  might  happen  that 
the  cases  were  of  great  importance,  in- 
volving vast  interests,  and  the  suitors 
might  be  persons  of  extensive  means. 
In  such  cases  delay  and  distance  might 
be  of  little  moment :  the  distance  to  be 
travelled  would  be  nothing  to  such  par- 
ties, and  the  delay  that  intervened  be* 
tween  the  time  at  which  the  cause  was 
ripe  for  hearing,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  could  be  heard,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered when  the  stake  was  large.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  delay  and 
the  distance  might  be  passed  over  as 
quantities  too  insignificant  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculation,  because  they  were 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  result,  and 
because  they  bore  so  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  interest  at  stake.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  where  the  interest  at 
stake  was  small.  To  persons  in  the 
middling  and  humble  classes  of  life, 
who  had  no  large  property,  out  of 
which  to  defray  the  charges  of  a  suit, 
— who  had  no  time  to  spare  from  the 
occupations  by  which  they  earned  their 
livelihood,  and  whose  suits  were  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  long  pe- 
riod in  which  to  prepare  them  for  trial, 
— to  such  persons  a  delay  of  six  months 
in  the  adjudication  of  their  cause,  and 
the  consequent  expenses  of  this  delay, 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  trial  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  were  matters  of 
the  most  serious — he  had  almost  said,  of 
ruinous  importance ;  nor  was  there,  nor 
could  there  be,  any  reason  for  such  delay 
and  expense,  except  that  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  made  it  necessary  that  the 
cause  should  be  tried  at  the  Assizes,  and 
not  before,  and  at  the  assize  town,  and 
nowhere  else.  Now,  before  he  called 
their  Lordships  attention  to  the  proportion 
between  small    and  great    causea^ — that 
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was  to  Bay,  between  causes  where  the  in- 
terest at  stake  was  small ,  and  where  it  was 
large, — he  would  stop  for  a  moment  to 
remind  some  of  their  Lordships,  and,  it 
might  be,  to  inform  others,  of  the  amount 
of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  trial  of  causes 
under  the  present  system.     He  would  pass 
over  those  costs  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  delay  :  he  would  pass  over  the 
loss  which  the  same  delay  must  also  neces- 
sarily produce  in  the  case  of  at  least  a  cer- 
tain class  of  suitors ;  and  he  would  say 
nothing  about  the    wounded   feelings  of 
men  who  had  suffered  the  infliction  of 
wrongs,  or  who  beheld  their  rights  un- 
justly   withheld  from    them ;    he   would 
pass  over  these  considerations,  although 
delay  in  the  one  case  must  be  a  cruel 
aggravation  of  the  injuries  under  which 
a  man  smarted,  and  although  the  with- 
holding a  sum  of  money  for  five  or  six 
months  might  be  absolute  ruin  to  many. 
These  evils  must  be  obvious  to  their  Lord- 
ships upon  the   slightest  glance  at  the 
system,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  need  not 
dwell  then  upon  the  propriety  of  remov- 
ing them.     He  would,  however,  show  to 
their  Lordships  how,  practically,  the  ex- 
pense of  this  mode  of  trying  suits,  putting 
the  delay  out  of  the  question,   weighed 
most  heavily  upon   the  suitors.     It  was 
from  the  expenses  of  witnesses  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  into  Court,  and  from 
their  own  personal  expenses  when  fetched 
from  their  own  homes  to  the  assize  town, 
that  much  of  the  cost  arose.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  wise  and  salutary  regulations 
which  the  learned  Judges  had  made,  it 
was  still  impossible,  where  the  county  was 
of  any  great  extent,  and  where  the  cause- 
paper  was  at  all  crowded,  so  to  arrange 
the  business  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  suitors,  their  attomies,    their  agents, 
and  their  witnesses,  passing  several  days 
at  the  assize  town.      At  York,  he  had 
known  the  Assizes  frequently  last  for  a 
fortnight ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  had 
known  them  last  for  three  weeks  all  but  a 
day.     The  excellent  regulations  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  had  indeed  prevented 
men  being  kept  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  but  none  of  those  regulations  had 
been  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  some  for  several  days,  or  to  pre- 
vent that  attendance  beinjj  extremely  bur- 
thensome  to  all.     He  need  hardly  remind 
their  Lordships  of  how  much  importance 
a  delay  of  only  ten  days  must  be  to  an 
unfortunate  suitor  of  slender  means.   Such 


a  man  would  of  coiine  have  to.  niaiiitijni 
himself  at  the  assize   town  during  that 
period,  and  to  maintain  also  such  of  his 
family  as  might  have  accompanied  him 
there ;  but,  as  it  might  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  suitor  should  bring  any 
of  his  family  thither,  such  expense  might 
be  put  out  of  the  calculation.    The  suitor's 
personal  expenses,  however,  which  in  an 
assize  town,  and  at  such  time,  could  not 
be  trifling,  must  be  defrayed.     His  attor^ 
ney,  too,  must  be  there,  and  an  attorney, 
if  he  recollected  rightly,  was  allowed  to 
charge  his  client  two  guineas  a  day  for 
his  expenses ;  that  was  to  say,  two  guineas 
a  day  if  he  had  not  more  than  one  cause, 
and  if  he  had  more  than  one,  then  he 
might  charge  one  guinea  a  day, — ^being 
allowed  to  .  recover  also .  another  guinea 
from  the  other  party,  if  he  should  succeed 
in  defeating  him.    This  was  the  charge 
allowed  in  the  Master!s  office,  if  his  recoil 
lection  were  correct ;  but  then  their  Lord- 
ships were  perhaps  aware  that  the  attor- 
ney received  more  than  what  the  Master 
allowed  him  from  his  client.    Next  came 
the  expenses  of  the  witnesses.     The  wit- 
nesses, almost  of  necessity,  were  brongfat 
from  the  same  part  of  the  county  with 
the  suitor :  at  least  it  generally  happened 
that  a  man's  witnesses  were  his  neigh- 
bours, —  persons  living  near  him,    who 
knew  him,  and  who    had  had  dealings 
with  him.     How  much  then  did  a  man's 
witnesses  cost  him  ?     Why,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  oOice,  witnesses,  he  believed, 
were  divided  into  three  classes  :  first,  pro- 
fessional men — say  physicians,  surveyors, 
artists,    and  so  forth;   secondly,  master 
workmen  ;  thirdly,  journeymen  labourers. 
The  first  class  were  allowed  two  guineas 
a  day  for  their  expenses  ;  the  second,  15f« 
a  day ;  the  third,  5s.  a  day.     This  was 
the  allowance  recognized  by  the  office, 
but  their  Lordships  must  by  no  means 
suppose  that  these  sums  were  all  that  wit- 
nesses obtained  from  suitors.    He  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  he  was  stating 
only  what  was  consistent  with  his  own 
experience,  when  he  said,  that  clients  were 
always  as  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  witness  in  good  humour,  as  of 
having  the  Court  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards them.     Nay  this  was  generally  con- 
sidered  absplutely  necessary,    and  more 
especially  so  when  the  witness  was  such 
an  one  as  did'not  come  to  swear  to  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  to  a  matter  of  estimate ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  witness  always  ha4 
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from  the  suitor  a  much  more  ample  allow- 
ance than  the  office  would  give  him,  con- 
siderable as  that  allowance  was.     Of  such 
witnesses,  also,  the  number  would  be  ge- 
nerally two  or  three.       Experience,  and 
knowledge,  and  practice,  had  shown  the 
necessity  of  calling  more  than  one  pro- 
fessional roan,  such  as  physicians,  artists, 
survevors,  and  the  like,  for  these  would 
be  called  by  the  one  party  as  well  as  by 
the  other:    and  oftentimes  it  happened 
that  great  was  the  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  them ;    nay,  even   in  matters  of 
measurement  he  had  known  this  to  be  the 
case,  as  though  the  extent  of  measured 
space  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not 
of  fact.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  enough  of  such  evidence  :  every  man, 
whether  counsel  or  attorney,  knew  this, 
and  advised  accordingly;   and  hence  it 
happened  that  a  man,  to  be  well  prepared, 
•^that  was  to  sav,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
meet  his  adversary  on  equal  terms, — must 
come,  if  not  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  at 
least  with  a  parcel  of  witnesses ;  and  these, 
besides  their  allowance  of  two  guineas  a 
day,  travelled  at  the  rate  of  Is,  6d,  a  mile. 
He  knew  that  these  details  must  be  very 
tiresome  to  their  Lordships,  and  he  would 
trouble    them    with  as   few  as  possible. 
Their  Lordships  would  see  by  this  state- 
ment that  50/.   or  60/.  might    be  very 
easily  expended  by  a  suitor,  in  the  costs 
of  attorney  and  witnesses  at  the  assize 
town,  and  before  the  cause  came  on  for 
trial,  if  the  suitor  should  be  detained,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  ten  days  at  the 
assize  town.     Now,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, if  the  question  at  issue  was  the 
title  to  a  large  freehold  estate,  or  a  share 
in  some  mercantile  concern,  amounting  to 
thousands    of    pound^    in    value,    these 
charges  might  be  passed  over  as  too  insig- 
nificant to  enter  into  the  calculation  ;  but 
what  would  their  Lordships  say  when  they 
heard  that  the  costs  might    still  be  the 
same — might  still  be  50/.  or  60/.  although 
the  whole  sum  in  dispute  did  not  amount 
to  50/.,  nay  not  to  10/.  ?     This,  however, 
was  the  fact ;  and  when  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships,  as  he  presently 
should,  to  the  proportion  between  causes 
of  small  value,  and  causes  of  large  value, 
their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  magnitude  of   this  evil,  and  would 
agree,  he  was  sure,  with  the  proposition 
with  which  he  had  started, — viz.  that  the 
Bubject  ought  to  be  taken  into  their  most 
lerious  consideration.    Let  him  also  re- 


mind their  Lordships,    that  if   a  party, 
after  having  gone  to  the  large  expense  of 
bringing  up  witnesses,  maintaining  his  at* 
torney,  and  defraying  the  costs  of  the  trial, 
— all  which,  in  many  cases,  amounted  to 
a  far  greater  sum  than  that  he  had  men* 
tioned, — let  him  remind  their  Lordships, 
he  said,  that  if  a  party,  after  this  outlay, 
received  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  his 
favour,  he  could,  by  the  theory  of  our  law, 
recover  the  charges  he  had  been   put  to 
from  the  other  party  ;  but  that,  by  the 
melancholy  practice  of  our  law,  the  suc- 
cessful party  never  recovered  the  whole 
from  his  adversary.     All  that  he  could 
recover  was  the  amount  which  the  master 
would  allow  on  taxation,  and  this  was 
seldom  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  the 
party  had    actually  paid.       The    party, 
therefore,  though  successful,  must  be  out 
of  pocket,   on  account  of  costs,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  one* third  of  those  costs. 
He  had  called  this  the  melancholy  prac- 
tice of  our  law,  but  he  had  calleid  it  so 
only  in  contradistinction  to  the  theory  of 
the  law.     He  did  not  mean  by  that  ex- 
pression to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  this  respect,  for  those 
provisions  must  of  necessity  continue  as 
they  were,  as  long  as  men  were  men.    To 
make  the  practice  of  our  law,  in  this  re- 
spect,   consistent  with  the  theory  of  it, 
would,    under   the    existiiij;   system,    be 
placing  in  men's  hands  a  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  engine  of  oppression  ;  for 
it  would  be  saying,  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  made  between  the  costs  which 
it  was  reasonable  the  losing  party  should 
defray,  and  those  costs  which  his  adver- 
sary mi«|^ht  be  inclined  to  make  him  pay. 
Their    Lordships,    he    was   sure,    would 
readily  see  what  he  meant.     If  a  success- 
ful party  were  allowed  to  recover  uil  his 
costs,  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be,  that  that  party,  if  he  were  sure  to  re- 
cover against  his  opponent,  would  take 
care  to  punish  the  person  against  whom 
he  had  succeeded  by  multiplying  charge 
upon  charge  to  the  utmost  of  his  appetite 
and    ingenuity ;    and  further   than  this, 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  allow  his  attor- 
ney to  have  his  share  of  plunder,  by  au- 
thorizing him  to  pursue  the  same  vex- 
atiously  expensive  course.     For  these  rea- 
sons it  must  be  evident  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law  was  not  to  be  blamed. 
But  let  their  Lordships  see  how  this  sys- 
tem bore  upon  causes  in  which  small  in- 
terests were  at  stake.    Would  they  tell 
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him  whether  it  was  fiot  «xpedi0Dtt  and  ^  proportion  between  causes  of  Utm 
reasonable*  and  just,  to  lessen  the  expense '  amount,  and  of  small  amount.  .JIa 
of  Ifgal  proceecfiogs,  which  could  be  ef-  |  would  now  do  so :  for  they  egregioi^ly 
fected  in  no  more  certain  and  more  eiFec-  '  deceived  themselves  who  supposed  tliat 
tua)  w^y  thaii  by  bringips  justice  home  to  !  his  noble  friend,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
§very  man*s  door  ?  ine  bad  obtaioed  !  clothed  with  one  of  the  higheiit  l^al  of- 
tbree  bills  of  costs,  with  the  results  only 
of  which  he  would  now  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships, The  first  amounted  to  400/.  and 
of  this,  the  Master,  on  taxation,  struck 
Qff  200/.,  that  was  to  say,  just  oue-balf. 
The  second  amounted  to  210/.,  and  of  this 
the  Master  taxed  off  70/.,  or  one-third. 
The  last  amounted  to  60/.  This  was  an 
undefended  cause;  so  that  the  amount 
spent  in  the  litigation  of  an  undefended 
cause  was  60/.,  and  of  this  the  Master 
taxed  off  one- fourth,  15/.  Now  their 
Lordships  would  see,  therefore,  that  in 
these  cases  the  successful  parties  had  to 
pay  out  of  their  own  pockets — in  the  first 
case  200/.,  in  the  second  70/.,  and  in  the 
third  15/.  The  sum^  in  question  in  the 
first  case  were  large ;  it  was  an  important 
case,  and  probably  no  cost  had  been 
spared  in  getting  it  ready  for  trial.  In 
the  second  case,  the  sum  at  issue  was 
somewhat  about  100/.,  so  that  the  unfor- 
tunate suitor,  after  an  oqtlay  of  210/.  in 
order  to  recover  lOQ/.  got  at  last  only  30/. 
l^  the  third  case,  the  sum  at  issue  was 
^0/.,  which  it  cost  ^he  party  45/.  to  re- 
cover; and  he  need  not  remind  their 
Lordships  that  the  costs  would  have  been 
quite  as  great  if  the  debt  had  been  only 
10/.  and  that  also  no  greater  amount  of 
costs  could  have  been  recovered  against 
the  defendant;  consequently,  if  a  poor 
man  had  brought  this  action  for  10/.,  the 
costs  amounting  to  60/.,  and  he  being 
allowed  to  recover  only  45/.,  he  would 
have  been  5/.  the  worse  for  bringing  the 
action,  and  obtaining  a  verdict  in  his  fa- 
vour. And  in  this  last  case  the  party 
suing  would  be  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  possible,  for  the  de- 
fendant offered  to  him  none  of  those  ob- 
stacles which  the  law  placed  within  his 
reach,  and  by  which  he  might  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  costs. 
The  cause  would  have  been  undefended, 
and  yet  the  plaintiff  would  have  lost  by 
bringing  the  action.  Now  these  fects,  he 
thought,  showed  the  necessity  of  endea- 
vouring to  cheapen  and  to  facilitate  the 
access  to  Courts  of  Justice  for  suitors  who 
bad  causes  to  try  in  which  the  interest  at 
stake  was  small.    He  had  promised  their 
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(ices,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  highest* 
Court  of  legal  judicature,  vras  employed  ia 
trying  cases  only  in  which  propierty  to  a 
large  amount  was  at  stake, — m  which  vast 
and  important  interests  were  involyed,r-« 
in  a  word,  cases  which  required  the  inter* 
position  of  so  high  a  judicial  personage. 
If  his  Lordship  was  oftentimes  called  upon 
to  try  causes  of  vast  importance,  involving 
extensive  interests,  the  title  to  great  es- 
tates, the  right  to  sums  of  money  of 
princely  amount,  still  it  did  happen  far 
more  frequently  that  his  Lordship  sat  to 
adjudicate  litigated  claims  of  the  most  tri* 
fling — nay,  otten  of  altogether  insignifi- 
cant amount.  Such  was  the  charac^r 
of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
causes  which  were  brought  before  hie 
Lordship.*  He  was  about  to  state  to 
their  Lordships  a  fact  in  illustration  of 
the  vast  preponderance  of  small  over 
great  causes.  This  was,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
treme case,  for  in  the  whole  course  of  h^ 
— unfortunately  not  very  short— ^profes- 
sional career,  he  had  never  heard  of  one 
similar  to  it,  and  possibly — li^y,  be  dared 
say  it  was  so — ^his  noble  and  learned  firiend 
(U>rd  Tenterden),  notwithstanding  his  ex<* 
tensive  experience,  would  be  unable  to 
supply  a  parallel  to  it.  Observing,  upon 
one  occasion,  at  the  Assizes  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  that  the  verdict! 
were  generally  unusually  low,  he  had  asked 
the  Prothonotary  to  make  him  out  a  list  6f 
the  verdicts,  and  of  the  amount  of  them. 
This  was  in  the  Spring  of  1826,  and  he 
received  from  the  rrouionotary,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  intelligence,  and  whose  ^a^ 
curacy  might  be  implicitly  relied  upon,th« 
amount  of  the  verdicts  given  in  fifty-t«o 
causes,  which  was  the  whole  number  of 
the  causes  tried.  Now,  what  did  their  "^ 
Lordships  suppose  was  the  average  amount 
of  the  verdicts  in  fifty-two  causes,  the  ac- 
cumulated litigation  9f  the  whole  of  one 
half-year  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancas* 
ter,  a  county  containing  a  pooulation  of 
more  than  1,200,000  souls,  ana  of  which 
the  vast  mercantile  dealings  were  too  well 
known  for  him  to  attempt  to  describe 
them  ; — why,  the  average  amount  of  the 
verdicts  was  14/.  15s.,  that  was  to  say,  a 
trifle  under  1^.,  a  9um  leu  than  that  for 
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which  a  man  by  law  might  be  arrested  and 
held  to  bail.     If  the  real  value  of  these 
cases  had  been  entered,  probably  the  value 
of  the  property  in  litigation  would  appear 
much  greater ;  for  three  or  four  of  tticin 
were  actions  of  ejectment,  and  in  these  the 
verdict  was  of  course  only  nominal :  but 
generally  this  was  not  the  nature  of  the 
causes  ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  ver- 
dicts for  the  full  amount  of  the  property 
claimed,  which  amount  was  generally  un- 
der 15/.    He  had  stated  to  their  Lordships, 
as  in  fairness  he  was  bound  to  state,  that 
he  believed  this  to  be  an  extreme  case ; 
but  if  their  Lordships  would  refer  to  that 
report  of  the  Law  Commissioners  to  which 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Wya- 
ford)   had   called  the  attention  of   their 
Lordships,  in  the  very  able  speech  he  had 
made  the  other  night  in  proposing  certain 
legal  reforms,  their  Lordships  would  see, 
that  the  number  of  causes  in  which  small 
interests  were  involved,  greatly  prepon- 
derated over  the  number  of  those  in  which 
property  to  anything   like  an    extensive 
amount  was  at  stake.     From  that  report 
he  would  select  a  few  instances,  to  which 
he  entreated  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships. It  appeared  from  returns  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  the  year 
1827,  the   number  of  affidavits  for  debt 
above  10/.  filed  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  93,375.    Of 
this  number  not  less  than  30,000  were  filed 
in  cases  where  the  debt  was  above   10/. 
and  under  20/. ;  34,000  were  filed  in  cases 
where  the  debt  was  above  20/.  and  under 
60/. :  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
affidavits  of  debt  filed  in  the  year  1827,  or 
64,000  out  of  93,000  affidavits,  were  for 
sums  under  50/.     If  they  looked  at  the 
number  of  affidavits  filed  for  sums  above 
100/., — and  he  took  that  sum  as  a  natural 
limit  for  those  actions  which  ought  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
superior  Courts, — their  Lordships  would 
find  that  they  did  not  exceed   15,000  :  so 
that  78,000  out  of  the  93,000  affidavits 
filed  were  for  sums  under  100/.  Thus  one- 
sixth  of  the  number  of  affidavits  filed  were 
for  sums  above  100/.,  two-thirds  of  them 
were  for  sums  under  50/.,  and  five-sixths 
were  for  sums  under  100/.     As  this  was 
an  important  feature  of  the  case,  and  as 
the   proposition   which   he  was  going  to 
develope  to  their  Lordships  was  intended 
to  remedy  this  grievance,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  it  more  fully  by  placing 
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it  in  another  point  of  view  before  them. 
At  the  London  Sittings  for  1829,  there 
were  tried  before  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  the   Chief  Justice  of  the   King's 
Bench,  909  cases,  of  which  184  were  for 
sums  above  100/.,  319  for  sums  under  50/., 
and  406  for  sums  under  20/.      At  the 
Sittings  for  Middlesex,  the  proportion  was 
nearly  the  same ;  and  in  the  two  places 
together  more  than  half  the  causes  tried 
were  under  50/.,  whilst  more  than  a  third 
of  them  were  under  the  trifiing  sum  of  20/. 
The  noble   and   learned   Lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  similar  returns  respecting 
the  number  of  cases  tried   at  the  Spring 
Assizes  in  Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  some 
other  counties,  specifying  the  proportion 
which  existed  between  the  number  of  the 
actions  brought  for  sums  above  10/.,  under 
20/.,  under  50/.,  and  above  100/.  respect • 
ively ;  and  when  he  had  read  them  through, 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  he  thought  that 
he  had  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
proposition,  with  which  he  had  set  out,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  address  to  their 
Lordships, — namely,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  litigation  of  the  country,  as  it 
is   at    present  conducted  in  the  highest 
Courts  of  Record,  beginning  in  and  pro- 
ceeding   from    his  Majesty's   Courts    of 
King's  Bench,  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of 
Exchequer,  and  tried  by  the  Judges  of 
Assize  in  the  course  of  their  respective  cir- 
cuits, was  of  that  kind  to  which  he  had  first 
called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  as 
being  so  moderate,  not  to  say  so  trifling, 
in  its  intrinsic  value,  as  to  make  the  ex- 
pense of  it  out  of  all  keeping  to  the  value 
of  the   thing   litigated.     This    being  the 
amount  of  the  mischief,  and  the  evil   of  it 
consisting  in  the  expense,  in  the  distance, 
and  in  the  delay  of  our  tribunals,  and  in 
the  consequent  vexation   arising   to    the 
suitor  from  each  of  these  causes  severally, 
and  from  all  of  them  collectively,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships was,  how  that  evil  could  be  most 
safely,  most  conveniently,  and  most  ex- 
peditiously remedied ;  and  in  looking  for 
a  remedy,  doubtless  it  was  natural  for  their 
Lordships  to  resort  to  the  days  of  other 
times,  and  to  the  years  that  were  gone  by, 
to  see  whether  they  could  find  in  the  older 
institutions  of  the   country  any  clue  to 
guide  them,  any  analogy  which  they  could 
apply  to  the  improvement  of  its  present 
institutions,  either  by  reviving  that  which 
had  become  obsolete,  or  by  new  modelling 
that  which  had  been  still  left  to  them  ia 
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the  progress  of  time,  or  by  founding,  but 
not  at  hazard  or  random,  but  on  the  ana- 
logy of  other  experiments  which  had  been 
tried  and  been  found  to  answer,  new 
institutions  in  name  and  appearance,  but 
old  and  revived  institutions  in  piinciple 
and  effect.  And  the  first  suggestion  which 
would  rise  up  in  the  minds  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  connected  with  the  ancient 
County  Courts.  He  knew  that  antiquaries 
differed  as  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
these  Courts,  some  holding  that  it  was 
confined  to  civil  causes  alone,  and  others 
— of  whom  he  was  one,  though  he  did  not 
consider  his  authority  to  be  of  much  weight 
— contended  that  it  was  an  extensive 
jurisdiction,  and  had  cognizance,  not  only 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  but  also  of  crimi- 
nal matters,  and  that  from  it  branched  off 
the  Court  Leet  and  the  Court  Baron, 
which  had  not  of  themselves  any  original 
jurisdiction.  That  in  early  times  the  County 
Courts  exercised  an  extraordinary  juris- 
diction appeared  from  records  still  in 
existence,  of  undoubted  autlienticitv.  In  the 
seventh  year  after  the  Conquest,  there  was 
tried  in  the  County  Court  of  Kent,  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his 
Peers,  a  cause  in  which  a  natural  brother 
of  the  Conqueror,  Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
was  a  party,  and  in  which  a  very  import  • 
ant  question  as  to  his  manorial  rights  over 
a  very  extensive  property,  was  decided, 
after  a  hearing  which  lasted  for  three  or 
four  days.  The  judgment  given  in  the 
County  Court  on  that  occasion  was,  as 
many  of  their  Lordships  knew,  afterwards 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  Parliament. 
In  the  6th  year  of  Edward  1st,  when  the 
Statute  of  Gloucester  was  passed,  it  did 
liot  appear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Countv  Court  was  limited  to  cases  in 
which  the  cause  of  action  did  not  exceed 
405.  in  value,  although  at  that  time,  as 
their  Lordships  were  aware,  405.  were  of 
much  greater  value  than  at  present.  Cer- 
tainly, in  less  than  a  century  from  the  time 
in  which  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  was 
passed,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Court  was  limited  to  causes  of  405.  value, 
though, previously  to  that  time,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  causes  of  any  value,  in 
which  a  right  of  freehold  was  not  made  a 
question,  could  be  tried  by  it.  It  there- 
fore appeared  to  him,  that  the  County 
Court  originally  was  a  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  causes  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  amounts, 
though  latterly  its  jurisdiction  had  been 
^nfi^^d  to  causes  of  a  cifil  nature  and  of 


a  smaller  amount.  He  prayed  their  Lmd- 
ships  to  recollect  that  tlui  sum  of  40f.'wu 
computed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  to 
be  equal  to  10/.  of  the  money  of  his  day, 
and  that  his  computation  had  always  been 
considered  as  very  moderate.  He  there* 
fore  thought,  instead  of  taking  the  measure 
of  increase  in  the  value  of  money  to.  be 
merely  tenfold,  as  Lord  Hale  had  taken  it, 
they  might  now  take  it  as  twentyfold ;  and 
they  might  safely  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  sdteration  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  shillings  coined  out  of  the 
pound  of  silver,  and  of  the  depreciation 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  that  405.  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
1st  were  nearer  in  value  to  40/.  than  to 
10/.  of  our  money.  If,  then,  the  Countgr 
Court  could  now,  as  it  formerly  did,  take 
cognizance  of  causes  of  40/.  value,  their 
Lordships  would  see  how  much  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  his  learned  brothers  would  be  relie¥ed 
in  trying  causes,  by  reflecting  that  he  had 
already  proved  to  them  that  three,  if  not 
four,  out  of  every  five  causes,  which  tiie 
Judges  now  tried,  would  go  for  trial  to  the 
local  and  more  convenient  tribunal.  If  it 
were  fitting  to  recur  to  former  times  to 
have  the  benefit  of  experience,  it  was  often 
no  less  expedient  to  resort  to  the  example 
of  other  countries,  which  fortune  had 
placed  in  a  situation  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  our  own.  If  he  could  satisfy  their 
liordships  that  some  measure  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  successfully  adopted  in  a 
countrv  which  wh8  in  a  situation  similar 
to  our  own,  and  which  originally  had  pos- 
sessed the  verv  same  code  of  laws ; — if  he 
could  prove  to  their  Lordships  that  that 
country  had  gone  on  improving  the  old 
system  of  County  Courts,  whilst  we  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  into  desuetude ; — if  he 
could  demonstrate  that  no  one  thing  had 
given  the  King's  subjects  in  that  countiy 
a  more  satisfactory  means  of  redressing 
their  grievances  than  that  system,'- h^ 
should  go  a  long  way  to  show  that,  what- 
ever novelty  might  be  attached  to  the  plan 
which  he  was  now  proposing  to  their  ap- 
probation, it  was  not  a  plan  that  had  been 
unsupported  by  experience,  or  that  had 
been  unattended  with  advantage  and  suc- 
cess. He  alluded  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  of 
which  the  laws,  in  former  times,  widely  as 
they  differed  now  from  the  laws  of  England, 
w^re  so  jdetaticully  the  same  with  tho^e  of 
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this  kingdom,  that  the  oldest  treatise  on 
law  in  each  of  the  two  countries  is  said  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  other,  there 
being  a  dispute  between  the  lawyers  of 
England  and  thoseof  Scotland  as  to  which 
was  the  original.  He  was  bound,  as  hold- 
ing allegiance  on  a  higher  tie  to  the  bar  of 
England  than  to  that  of  Scotland,  to  say — 
and  he  was  happy  to  add,  that  he  could 
really  say  it  conscientiously — that  he 
believed  the  treatise  on  English  law  to  be 
the  original.  The  treatise  of  Glanville, 
who  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  2nd,  was  that  from  which  the 
'^  Regiam  Majestatem'*  of  Scotland  was 
taken — a  clear  proof  that  at  that  early 
period  of  our  history  the  principles  of  the 
Scotch  law  were  the  same  as  those  of  our 
own.  In  those  days  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  their  County  Courts  as  well  as 
the  people  of  England.  But  they  had  not 
given  them  up  as  we  had ;  and  he  would 
now  proceed  to  inform  their  Lordships  how 
they  had  benefitted  by  retaining  them. 
The  SlieriHs,  or  rather  he  should  say  the 
Earls,  originally  elected  by  the  people  in 
the  Saxon  times,  came  afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  years,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  By  an  abuse  of  its  prerogative, 
those  ofHces  were  afterwards  rendered 
hereditary  in  private  families  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  a  noble  Duke,  a  friend  of  his, — 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place, — 
or  rather,  he  should  say,  the  ancestors  of 
that  noble  Duke,  enjoyed  as  an  hereditary 
office  in  Scotland, thatvery  situation  whicli 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  cross- 
bench  now  tilled  in  England  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  office  of  Lord  Justice-general  in  cri- 
minal matters  in  Scotland  was  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
could,  if  it  had  nut  been  entailed,  have 
been  taken  in  execution  by  any  person 
who  had  gained  a  judgment  against  him. 
In  case  any  of  the  Dukes  of  that  family 
had  been  traders,  it  could  have  been  taken 
under  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  as  it  would 
have  passed  by  sale,  his  assignees  could 
not  have  been  prevented,  if  they  had 
thought  ht  to  exercise  their  legal  rights, 
from  sitting  and  acting  as  Lord  Justice- 
general  of  Scotland.  Neither  had  this  privi- 
lege been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude  : 
for  on  one  occasion,  where  a  Campbell 
was  on  one  side  and  an  individual  of  a 
different  clan  was  on  the  other,  his 
noUe  friend*8  ancestor  came  unexpect- 
edly   forward    to    assert   hie    privilege, 


and  actually  attended  the  circuit  where 
his  clansman  was  to  be  tried,  in  order  te 
try  him  in  person  for  bis  life.     Similar 
privileges  were  exercised  by  different  uoble 
families  in  Scotland  for  some  yean  after 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  but  they  were  all 
abolished,  as  such  abuses  deserved  to  be, 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed   in  the 
year  1745,  although  the  act  of  Union  was 
cited  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
that    these   heritable   jurisdictions    were 
specially  reserved  to  their  several  posses- 
sors, but  cited  with  the  same  want  of 
success  as  had  attended  it  on  various  oc- 
casions,— a  fact  to  which  he  called  their 
Lordships'  attention  for  objects  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  those  connected  witn 
this  bill.     When  these  jurisdictions  were 
abolished.  Sheriffs  Depute  were  substituted 
in  their  stead.     Now  the  Sheriff  Depute 
retained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  county 
courts,    little    shorn    of    their    ancient 
splendor    and    authority.      He  was  the 
judge  in  ordinary  of  each  district  in  Scot- 
land,— he  was  also  the  judge  in  the  first 
instance  in  those  tribunals  in  which  all 
actions  may  be,  and  are  habitually, brought. 
He    exercised    all    his   jurisdiction, — he 
heard  all  cases  at  the  door  of  the  suitor, 
not  at  stated  intervals,  but  daily  through- 
out the  year,  his  door  being  always  open 
to  the  suitor,  redress  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  suitor  at  every  hour  from  bis  tribu- 
nal, without  delay,  without  expense,  and 
without  the  vexatious  process  of  waiting 
long  for  his  remedy,  and  of  going  into 
another  part  of  the  country  to  seek  it.    He 
need  scarcely  inform  their  Lordships  that 
the  Courts  of  the  Sheriff  Depute,  in  the 
first  instance,  were  the  favourite  Courts  of 
the  people  of  Scotland.     He  would  now 
proceed  to  show  thoir  Lordships  to  what 
extent  business  was  transacted  in  those 
Courts,  as  by  so  doing  he  should  be  able 
to  show  them  how  much  the  experience  of 
Scotland  was  in  favour  of  his  plan,  and 
how  likely  that  similar  results  would  take 
place  in  England  should  a  similar  system 
be  adopted.     Upon  an  average  of  three 
years,  there  had  been  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  Sheriffs  Depute  not  less  than  2^,000 
causes — he  was  not  speaking  of  actions 
brought — tried — and  disposed  of   in   tlie 
course  of  a  year.     If  he  were  to  take  the 
amount  of  similar  causes  which  would  be 
tried   in   England,  supposing   a    similar 
jurisdiction  should  exist  in  it,  at  six  times 
the  amount  of  those  tried  in  Scotland*-* 
calculation  wbiob  he  made  oo  the  piopov* 
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tioB  existipg  between  the  numbers  of  the 
population  of  the  two  countries — there 
would  be  130,000  causes  tried  and  dis- 
posed of  every  year  in  England;*  and  yet 
he  had  already  informed  their  Lordships 
that  out  of  80,000  causes  annually  com- 
menced in  England,  the  numbers  tried 
were  only  7,000.  So  that  in  England, 
which  was  six  times  more  populous  than 
Scotland,  and  incalculably  more  wealthy, 
there  were  tried  only  one-third  of  the 
number  of  suits  which  the  Sheriff  Courts 
of  Scotland  dispose  of  in  a  year.  Their 
Lordships  might  now,  perhaps,  be  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  proportion  of 
these  causes  found  their  way  into  the 
superior  Courts  of  Scotland  by  way  of  ap- 
peal. It  was  only  right  to  inform  their 
Lordships  that  the  Court  of  Session  exer- 
cised a  superintending  power  over  the 
Courts  of  the  Sheriffs  Depute,  in  order  to 
keep  the  principles  of  the  law  the  same  in 
all  pans  of  Scotland,  and  to  prevent  dif- 
ferent practices  from  prevailing  in  different 
parts  of  it.  There  was,  therefore,  a  right 
of  appeal  from  these  Sheriff  Courts  to  the 
Courts  of  Session;  but  the  number  of 
appeals  was  very  small.  It  was  only  one 
in  every  1 17  actions  commenced,  and  only 
one  in  every  fifiy-three  cases  brought  to 
trial.  He  ought  also  to  inform  their 
Lordships,  that  the  Sheriffs  Depute  had  a 
deputy,  who  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Sheriff-substitute.  An  appeal  lay  from 
the  Sheriff-substitute  to  his  principal,  the 
Sheriff  Depute.  The  former  was  in  gene- 
ral a  solicitor  or  writer  to  the  signet :  the 
latter  must  be  a  barrister  of  five  years 
standing.  That  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  this 
officer  and  his  deputy,  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty  there  was  no  appeal  made  against  them, 
and  that  only  400  cases  out  of  22,000, 
which  they  disposed  of  annually,  ever 
gave  any  trouble  to  the  superior  Courts  of 
that  country.  Their  Lordships  would 
perhaps  also  wish  to  know  the  amount  in 
money  of  the  matters  disposed  of  in  these 
Courts.  Now,  if  he  founded  his  calcula- 
tions upon  the  returns  which  had  been 
received  from  the  opulent  county  of  La- 
nark, half  a  million  of  property  must  be 
disposed  of  annually  by  those  Courts,  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory  to  the  suitors  as  to 
give  rise  to  scarcely  any  appeals,  and 
what  was  no  less  material,  at  a  very  in- 
considerable expense.  He  found  that  in 
undefended  causes  which  were  tried  be- 


fore tho  Sheriffs  Depute,  the  expense  of  % 
suit,  where  the  cause  of  action  was  of  tho 
value  of  12/.,  was  only  10«. ;  where  th^ 
cause  of  action  was  of  the  value  of  25/.,  it 
was  15s. ;  and  where  the  cause  of  actioii 
was  of  the  value  of  100/.,  it  w^  20s.  Ha 
likewise  found  that  when  the  cause  was 
defended  •—"  and  here"  added  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  *'  I  must  observe,  that  oar 
countrymen,  though  they  are  not  prone  to 
litigation,  being  once  involved  in  it,  are 
not  prone  to  yield  [a  lavgh]  they  are 
prone  to  carry  on  their  cause  as  vigorously 
as  the  law  will  permit  them,  without 
caring  or  seeking  for  compromises;  for 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
so  little  reference  is  made  to  arbitrators  as 
in  Scotland,*' — he  found,  he  said,  that 
the  whole  expense  of  this  costly  litigation, 
where  the  cause  was  defended  as  fpr  as  it 
could  be, — where  every  thing  was  done  tq 
create  delay,  except  placing  a  plea  on  the 
record  to  carry  it  as  an  appeal  to  Edin* 
burgh,  was  5/.,  where  the  property  in  dis-» 
pute  was  of  the  value  of  12/.,  and  was  I3/« 
where  the  property  was  of  the  value  of 
100/.;  and  of  this  13/.  only  1/.  can  be 
taxed  off  by  the  officer  who  is  the  auditor 
of  the  Court.  Now,  these  are  the  results 
of  the  experience  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  have  of  their  Courts  of  Sheriff 
Depute.  They  proved  two  propositions  to 
his  mind  most  incontestably.  The  first 
was,  that  in  the  Local  Courts  of  judicature 
in  Scotland,  an  immense  mass  of  litiga- 
tion was  annually  disposed  of, — the  second 
was,  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it  was 
satisfactory,  because  it  was  at  once  easy,, 
expedient,  and  cheap.  He  therefore  ven- 
tured, wiih  great  deference  to  the  better 
judgment  of  their  Lordships,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  that  confidence  which, 
humble  as  he  was,  he  had  a  right  to  feel 
in  a  system  which  had  been  tried  else- 
where and  found  successful, — he  ventured, 
he  said,  with  great  submission,  to 
propose  to  their  Lordships  the  ex- 
pediency of  listening  to  the  sugges- 
tion whether  they  might  not  a  little 
retrace  the  steps  by  which  they  had 
wandered  from  the  system  by  which  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  held  so  advan- 
tageously, and  whether  they  might  not 
safely  and  beneficially  adopt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  system  of  County  Courts.  He 
would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  liim  to  prefer  form- 
ing a  Court,  new  in  its  kind,  but  modelled 
upon   ancient  principlesi  to  refitting  fof 
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present  use  our  ancient  County  Courts. 
The  conflicts  which  they  would  have  to 
wage  with  the  Sheriffs — the  necessary 
offence  which  they  must  give,  in  the  course 
of  such  conflicts,  to  a  body  so  respectable 
as   that   out  of  which  the  Sheriffs  were 
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with  this  subject  He  had  thrown  together 
in  the  Bill,  not  only  the  general  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded,  but  also  the  par- 
ticular details  oy  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  founded  the  Bill  on  two 
or  three  principles,  which  he  considered  as 


selected — the   prejudices    and  partialities    quite  cardinal.     The  first  was,  to  make  no 


which  they  would  have  to  overcome — these 
all  formed  part  of  the  argument  as^ainst 
the  course  which  he  had  last  mentioned. 
It  was  evident,  from  all  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  recall  the  ancient  Coun- 
ty Courts  into  existence, — and  none  had 
ever  been  made  with  more  zeal  and  learn- 
ing than  that  which  had  originated  with  a 


change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  ;  the  next  was,  to  make  no  change  in 
the  practice  of  the  Law,  which  was  not  in 
strirt  and  rigorous  conformity  with  estab- 
lished principles  ;  and  the  third  and  last 
WHS,  above  all  things,  to  fence  and  g^ard 
all  the  arrangements  of  this  measure  in 
such  wise  as  to  take  ample  security,  by 


noble  friend  of  his  in  the  other  House  of    means  of  a  superintending  power,  vested  in 


Parliament,  who  had  endeavoured  to  make 
them  available  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts, — a  plan  seconded  and  afterwards 
taken  up  by  a  distinguished  personage, 
who  then  most  fortunately  held  a  high 
situation  in  his  Majesty*s  Councils,  and  to 
whose  enlightened  and   useful  exertions. 


the  highest  Courts  of  Record  in  West- 
minster-hall, against  the  possibility  of  the 
law  being  changed  in  those  local  judi- 
catures, and  becoming  various  in  ▼arioas 
parts  of  the  country.  How  these  matters 
should  be  settled, — under  what  circum- 
stances appeals  should  be  allowed, — under 


in  patronizing  the  reforms  of  the  criminal  I  what  restrictions  saved, — how  the  jurisdic- 
code  of  his  country,  it  was  impossible  for  I  tion   should  be  limited    in    amount  and 


that  country  to  feel  too  grateful ; — it  was 
evident,  he  said,  from  the  opposition  which 
had  been  made  to  such  plans,  taken  up  as 
they  had  been  once  and  again,  by  indivi- 
duals who  had  examined  most  anxiously 
into  their  feasibilitv,  that  thev  must  aban- 
don  the  ancient  County  Courts  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  now  modelled  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  country.  And,  after  all,  they 
would  abandon  nothing :  for  if  they  had 
accomplished  the  objec^t  which  they  had 
in  view,  they  would  have  kept  the  name, 
but  not  the  thing — they  would  have  clasped 
the  vision,  but  not  the  substance — thev 
would  have  gained  an  institution  in  its 
nature  different,  thoujch  in  its  form  of  the 
same  aspect,  and,  without  retaining  the  old 
system,  they  would  have  ham|)ered  them- 
selves with  all  its  inconveniences  to  an 
extent  which  they  would  have  found  in- 
tolerable. He,  therefore,  thought  it  better 
to  take  a  new  name  with  a  new  subject, 
and  to  found  a  new  Court,  under  the  name 
of  a  Court  of  f  ,ocal  or  Ordinary  J  urisdiction . 
He  had  detailed  at  great  length  in  the  Bill 
to  which  he  now  solicited  the  favourable 
attention  of  their  Lordships,    the  whole 


kind, — to  what  controlling  power  it  should 
be  subject,  and  how  that  controlling  power 
should  be  exercised, — were  details  with 
which  he  needed  not  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships at  that  moment,  as  all  he  wished  to 
do  then  was,  to  introduce  his  Bill  to  their 
favourable  consideration.  Suffice  it,  then, 
to  say,  that  he  now  proposed, — and  if  they 
saw  any  a])parent  defect  in  his  proposition 
he  hoped  they  would  supply  it ;  and  if  they 
detected  anything  objectionable  he  hoped 
that  thf  y  would  remove  it — suffice  it  to 
say,  that  he  proposed  that  there  should  be, 
when  this  measure  should  generally  be  put 
in  practice — and  he  intended  to  begin  his 
experiment  by  establishing  those  two 
Courts  in  two  counties  onlv,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  armed  with  some  experience 
before  thev  extended  them  all  over  the 
country — suffice  it,  he  repeated  once  more, 
to  say,  that  he  proposed  that  there  should 
be  in  every  County  or  Riding,  or  in  every 
HaW-riding,  where  the  Ridings  were  as 
extensive  as  the  West-Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  a  Judge  to  be  called  the 
Judge  Ordinary.  He  should  not  sit  twice 
only   in   every  year,  as  of  necessity  the 


particulars  of  the  plan,  which,  after  long  i  Judges  of  Assize  sat  when  they  went  their 


meditation  in  his  own  mind,  after  much 
consultation  with  members  of  every  branch 
of  his  profession,  he  now  brought  forward 
as  the  result,  he  would  not  sav  of  his  own 
studies,  but  of  the  studies  of  those  who 
were  better  qualifled  than  himself  to  deal 


respective  circuits,  but  he  should  sit  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  county  Courts, 
every  month,  from  month  to  month, 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
one  month  in  Autumn,  to  be  allowed  him 
for  necessary  recreation.    He  should  pro* 
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ceed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
calendar  month,  and  their  Lordships  knew 
that  the  ancient  County  Courts  went  not 
by  calendar  but  by  lunar  months,  to  hold 
his  Court.  Before  him  in  that  Court,  if 
the  parties  to  an  action  chose  to  prefer 
cheap  law  to  dear  law,  a  near  tribunal  to 
a  distant  tribunal,  and  speedy  justice  to 
delay,  they  might  bring  iheir  cause,  no 
matter  as  to  its  amount,  by  certain  state-  . 
ments  called  pleadings,  which  were  laid  j 
down  in  the  schedule  to  the  Bill.  He 
was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  that  on  this  part  of  his 
measure  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  pro- 
found learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  Law 
Commissioners,  who  had  dealt  so  ably 
with  the  subject  of  pleading  in  their  second 
report.  The  Judge  Ordinary  he  intended 
to  invest  with  jurisdiction  over  the  follow- 
ing cases  : — All  actions  of  debt,  trespass, 
and  trover,  where  the  sum  sought  to  be 
recovered  did  not  exceed  100/.; — all  • 
actions  of  tort,  as  for  assault,  libel,  scduc-  j 
tion,  and  the  like,  where  the  damages  to  i 
be  recovered  did  not  exceed  50/. ; — and  i 
all  actions  for  breaches  of  agreement,  , 
where  the  damages  to  be  recovered  did  not 
exceed  1 00/. ;  subject,  however,  to  an 
appeal  from  his  Court,  whenever  any  title 
to  freehold,  leasehold,  or  copyhold  property 
came  in  question  in  course  of  the  issue. 
He  would  propose,  moreover,  that  the 
Judges  who  should  preside  in  these  Courts 
should  be  men  of  character  and  weight  in 
the  profession ;  and  not,  as  had  been  too 
often  the  case,  with  what  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  inferior  legal  appointments, 
— men  of  little  or  no  experience  in  the 
Courts  of  Westminster-hall.  It  was  a 
vain  and  a  most  pernicious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  what  were  called  moderate  or 
trifling  (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view) 
causes,  could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
by  Judges  of  moderate  ability  and  expe- 
rience. There  was  nothing  either  in  the 
theory  or  the  practice  of  the  inferior  judi- 
cial establishments  of  the  country  to  war- 
rant such  a  mischievously  absurd  proposi- 
tion. There  were,  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  some  2i0 — perhaps  he 
should  be  more  correct  in  saying  some  280 
— Courts  of  Conscience  and  Courts  of 
Requests,  and  other  inferior  local  tribunals 
for  the  adjudication  of  cases  involving 
interests  of  comparatively  minor  import- 
ance ;  which  Courts,  he  was  free  to  admit, 
were  felt  by  the  country,  and  justly  too, 
when  they  took  into  consideration  the  evils 


consequent  upon  what  he  might,  for  the , 
sake  of  brevity,  term  the  higher  litigationigi 
to  be  comparatively  great  blessings.  But 
still,  whosoever  was  acquainted  with- the 
machinery  and  proceedings  of  these  Courts 
would,  he  was  sure,  admit,  in  fact, 
could  not  doubt,  that,  comparing  their 
results  with  the  wants  of  the  suitors  seek- 
ing in  them  redress  for  their  grievances, 
they  were  imperfect  and  inefficient,  and, 
what  was  more,  by  no  means,  all  things 
considered, uncostly;  they  were, in  truth, in 
a  great  national  legislative  point  of  view,  of 
little  benefit,  and  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  be  absorbed, — he 
meant  ultimately  absorbed, — in  the  more 
efficient,  better  adapted,  because  better 
constituted,  and  not  more  expensive. 
Courts  which  his  bill  proposed  to  establish. 
Two  species  of  action  were  usually  tried  in 
the  Courts  of  Conscience  and  of  Requests, 
— one  for  debts  or  claims  for  sums  under 
21. ;  the  other  for  sums  not  exceeding  5L 
Now  it  was  meant  to  leave  both  in  a  g^reat 
measure  to  the  ordinary  jurisdictions  until 
such  time  as  the  functions  of  both  Courts 
were  absorbed,  as  he  had  stated,  into 
those  of  the  proposed  local  tribunals.  It 
would  be  left  to  the  suitors  to  choose 
between  the  new  County  Courts  and  the 
ordinary  jurisdictions  up  to  5/.,  as  it  would 
be  left  to  the  suitors  to  choose  between 
the  County  Courts  in  causes  falling  within 
their  adjudicatory  powers,  but  involving, 
as  it  might  happen,  complicated  and  im- 
portant interests ;  but  it  would  be  compul- 
sory (so  we  understood  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord)  on  all  litigants  in  causes  for 
100/.  by  way  of  debt,  or  50/.  by  way  of 
tort,  to  seek  redress  in  the  proposed 
County  Courts,  and  not  to  go  elsewhere 
to  the  higher  tribunals,  unless,  as  he  had 
stated,  the  case  involved  questions  of  free- 
hold, or  tenure,  or  other  complicated 
interests  incapable  of  a  quick  decision. 
This  would  be  the  more  easily  effected,  it 
struck  him,  on  account  of  the  condition 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts, 
— namely,  established  ability  and  expe- 
rience as  a  lawyer.  And  here  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  permit  him  to 
remind  them  of  a  principle  or  fact  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  when  attempting 
to  legislate  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and 
rendering  more  cheap  the  means  of  justice 
— that  the  amount  of  the  sum  at  issue  be- 
tween litieants, — that  is  to  say,  that  what 
was  called  a  moderate  action,  involving 
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comparatively  but  little  pecuniary  interest, 
was  no  standard  of  the  ability  and  know- 
ledge required  in  the  presiding  Judge,  was 
no  measure  of  the  importance,  the  intrinsic 
paramount  importance,  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  suit,  and  therefore  was  not 
to  be  got  rid  of  hastily  by  some  member 
of  the  profession  of  but  little  skill  or 
experience.  It  might,  if  their  Lordships 
would,  be  a  matter  of  but  little  or  second- 
ary moment,  whether  justice  were  brought 
home  to  the  very  doors  of  suitors, — 
whether,  for  example,  a  suitor  should  have 
to  go  from  a  distance  in  the  county  to 
Lancaster,  or  from  H  udders  field  to  York  ; 
but  still,  if  the  sum  at  issue  were  but  20/. 
—nay  but  10/. — it  was  as  much  to  a  poor 
roan,  and  its  loss  was  as  great  a  loss  to 
him,  and  the  sense  of  injustice  rankling 
in  his  bosom  from  its  being  withheld  from 
him,  and  from  the  difficulties  placed  in 
the  way  of  his  obtaining  redress,  whether 
those  difficulties  were  of  distance  or  ex- 
pense, or  delay,  with  all  the  consequent 
anxieties  and  sufferings  of  mind — were  as 
great,  he  said,  to  the  poor  man,  as  many 
thousands  to  most  of  their  Lordships,  and 
were,  therefore,  as  well  worthy  of  consi- 
deration to  Parliament,  acting  in  its  great 
national  legislative  capacity,  and  on  the 
great  national  legislative  principle  of  equal 
laws  and  equal  protection  from  those  laws 
— that  is,  of  equal  justice.  It  was  then, 
he  would  say,  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government,  be  its  members  who  thev 
may,  to  have  the  law  administered  so  that 
the  poor  man  might  obtain  redress  for  his 
grievances  as  expeditiously,  and  to  him  as 
cheaply,  as  the  richer  suitor,  and  not,  as 
was  too  much  the  case  at  present,  owing 
to  the  defects  of  our  legal  institutions, 
that  causes  involving  smaller  interests  were 
to  be  regarded  of  little  moment,  being,  as 
it  were,  of  little  public  importance.  He 
contended  they  were  of  great  public  im- 
portance, as  it  signified  much  to  the  poor 
man  that  he  should  have  his  just  griev- 
ances promptly  and  cheaply  redressed.  It 
was  no  objection  that  those  minor  causes 
— minor  so  far  as  money  was  concerned  — 
would  take  up  as  much  of  a  Judge's  time, 
as  one  in  which  20  or  100  times  the 
amount  might  be  involved.  His  objection 
to  the  present  system  was,  not  that  the 
cause  in  which  10/.  or  20/.  was  the  amount 
in  dispute  would  occupy  as  much  time  and 
skill  on  the  port  of  the  Judge  as  one  for 
1 00/.  or  1 ,000/. ;  but— and  this  was  his 
Ucep  regret,  his  grief — that  the  small  case 


was  attended  with  great  and  most  unpro- 
portioned  and  most  unnecessary  expense 
and  delay.  It  was  not  to  the  litigatioo, 
but  to  the  expense  and  delay  that  he  ob- 
jected, for  he  felt  that  the  line  between 
cases  of  comparatively  little,  and  of  great 
pecuniary  moment,  which  they  were  bound 
to  observe,  was  that  of  expense  and  delay, 
and  not  the  qualification  of  the  Judges,  so 
far  as  inferiority  and  superiority  in  either 
case  were  concerned.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
suits  which  came  for  decision  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals  originated  with  the 
middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  to 
whom,  he  again  and  again  repeated,  the 
interests  involved,  be  they  great  or  be  they 
small, — be  they  for  pounds  or  shillings, — 
were  as  dear  and  as  important  as  matters 
of  greater  moment  to  persons  in  higher 
and  wealthier  stations  in  society,  rendering 
it  still  more  necessary  that  the  law 
should  be  generally  accessible,  and  expe- 
ditious,, and  cheap.  Nor  were  they  to 
take  the  measure  of  litigation  as  a  guide 
to  the  measure  of  the  wants  of  the  liti- 
gants ;  from  the  number  of  causes  annu- 
ally disposed  of — say,  at  the  Assizes,  or  in 
Westminster-hall.  When  he  said,  that 
many  causes  originated  with  the  middling 
and  poorer  classes,  he  was  not  to  be  met 
by  a  reference  to  the  number  disposed  of. 
For  example,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
because  but  fifty  causes  were  set  down  for 
trial  at  Lancaster  in  1826,  or  but  seventy- 
six  in  York  in  1829,  that,  therefore,  there 
did  not  exist  more  complaints  unredressed 
in  those  districts, — that  these  were  the 
measure  of  the  demands  of  justice,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  any  greater  facili- 
ties than  those  existing  would  only  tend 
to  stimulate  the  disposition  of  the  public 
to  vexatious  and  needless  litigation.  By 
no  means ;  what  the  people  wanted  was, 
that  the  law  should  be,  he  repeated  for  the 
hundredth  time,  easy,accessible,and  cheap. 
Make  it  so,  and  they  would  have  the 
suitors  more  numerous, — in  other  words, 
they  would  have  the  law  effecting  its 
legitimate  object  of  redressing  the  griev- 
ances ef  every  man  who  himself  obeyed 
it.  And  here  he  begged  leave  to  combat 
a  very  general  allusion,  in  which,  not  only 
many  respectable  persons  oat  of  doors 
partook,  but  he  feared,  also,  many  of  their 
Lordships, — namely,  that  litigation  should 
be  more  discouraged  than  otherwise.  This 
was  an  idle  common-place  assertion,  which 
could  not  bear  the  test  of  a  dost  exmmiM» 
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tion.  This  complaint  was,  not  that  we 
had,  under  our  existing  system  of  law, 
too  many  suitors,  but  that  we  had  too  few ; 
and  for  this  reason, — so  long  as  wrongs 
were  committed  and  rights  withheld,  so 
long  there  was  necessity  for  litigation; 
and  as  it  was  vain  to  assert  that  inferior 
causes  required  Judges  of  inferior  know- 
ledge and  ability  for  their  decision,  so  it 
was  vain  and  preposterous  to  take  any 
standard  for  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  less  wealthy  suitors 
in  courts  of  justice  than  that  he  had  then 
named, — the  amount  of  wrongs  committed, 
— the  amount  of  rights  withheld, — that  is 
to  say,  so  long  as  justice  was  denied  to 
any  portion  of  the  public.  So  long  as 
justice  was  denied,  litigation  was  necessary, 
and  so  long  had  the  people  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  more  accessible  and  cheap  admi- 
nistration of  justice  than  the  present 
means  aflTorded  ;  and  be  that  justice  denied 
by  force  or  by  fraud,  or  by  the  oppression 
of  the  rich,  or  by  unnecessary  and  vex- 
atious expense,  so  far  and  so  long  were 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England 
denied  what  they  were  entitled  to  under 
the  great  charter  to  which  the  King  had 
sworn, — namely,  that  he  should  **  neither 
sell  nor  delay  justice."  And  justice  was 
sold  so  long  as  suitors  had  to  pay  three 
times  more  than  was  necessary  for  it ;  it 
was  delayed,  so  long  as  they  had  to  wait  a 
single  unnecessary  week, — nay,  day, — he 
might  say  hour,  for  it ;  and  it  was  denied, 
80  long  as  the  price  of  obtaining  it  placed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  class  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  And  it  was  because 
he,  after  much  consideration  and  confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  had  felt  that,  under 
our  existing  legal  tribunals,  justice  was 
sold,  and  delayed,  and  denied,  that  he 
ventured  to  submit  his  present  measure  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  en- 
treating their  Lordships  to  bestow  upon  it 
their  most  serious  attention,  as  one  in- 
volving principles  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 
Without  then  entering  into  a  statement  of 
the  details  of  his  Bill — a  proper  opportu- 
nity would  shortly  present  itself — he 
begged  leave  to  point  out  to  their  notice, 
especially  to  the  notice  of  those  noble  and 
learned  Lords  practically  conversant  with 
the  subject,  two  of  its  provisions ;  the  one 
investing  his  proposed  local  jurisdiction 
with  a  somewhat  of  Equitable  functions  in 
certain  cases  of  legacies  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 100/. ;  the  other  investing  them 


with  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  exercised 
in  those  Courts  (in  force  in  some  foreign 
States,  presently  to  be  mentioned)  called 
"  Courts  of  Reconcilement."  With  re- 
spect to  the  first  of  these  provisions,  it 
was  well  known  to  two  noble  and  learned 
Lords  near  him  (Lords  Eldon  and  Lynd- 
hurst)  that  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  the  executor,  in  cases  of  60/., 
and  80/.,  and  100/.  legacies,  to  become 
insolvent,  or  to  have  suffered  a  distress, 
before  the  legatee  had  derived  any  advan- 
tage from  the  will  of  the  testator ;  and,  as 
those  noble  and  learned  Lords,  from  their 
experience  in  the  Court  over  which  they 
had  so  ably  presided,  knew,  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  legatee  save  a  suit  in 
Equity, — a  remedy,  the  very  sound  of 
which,  unfortunately,  usually  scared  away 
the  grieved  party  from  all  means  of  re* 
dress,  it  being  considered  as  an  evil  which 
even  the  temptation  of  a  legacy  could  not 
induce  the  less  wealthy  classes, — those  to 
whom  his  observations,  it  was  evident, 
then  particularly  applic^-  -to  encounter ; 
and  thus  persons  whose  circumstaneea  In 
life  rendered  them  the  less  fitting  victims 
of  this  defeat  of  the  good  intentions  of 
testators,  were  but  too  often  deprived  of 
even  the  chance  of  recovering  legaoies, 
should  the  executor  chance  to  be  insolvent, 
or  even  simply  fraudulent.  It  might 
happen  in  these  cases,  that  the  executor 
had  the  money  in  his  pocket, — that  he  did 
not  deny  the  rights  of  the  legatee  to  its 
possession,  but  refused  to  give  it  up,  on 
the  idle  pretence  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
other  claims  ;  and  the  legatee  had  no  re- 
dress but  to  bring  him  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  file  a  bill  of  discovery  ;  or 
the  executor  might  admit  the  possession 
of  the  money,  but  deny  the  right  of  the 
legatee  ;  or  he  might  deny  both,  or  admit 
both,  but  contend  that  he  did  not  exercise 
his  trust,  because,  as  an  insolvent,  all  pro- 
perty in  his  hands  ceased  to  be  his ;  and 
as  before,  there  was  no  remedy  but  the 
tedious,  expensive,  and,  as  the  poor  suitorb 
believed,  most  uncertain  process,  of  a  suit 
in  equity.  As  a  remedy  to  this  great 
grievance,  he  proposed  by  his  Bill  to  in- 
vest the  Judges  of  the  local  jurisdictions 
with  the  power  of  compelling  the  executors 
in  such  cases,  for  legacies  not  exceeding 
100/.,  to  pay  into  the  Judges  hands  the 
money  willed ;  only,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  out  on  the  production  of  proper  re- 
ceipts and  vouchers ;  and  by  this  means 
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he  was  persuaded  much  of  the  evil  to  poor 
legatees,  which  he  had  just  pointed  out, 
would  be  avoided.  While  he  stated  this, 
his  own  conviction,  he  was  bound  in  fair- 
ness also  to  state,  that  he  had  had  much 
conference  on  the  subject  with  many  hon. 
and  learned  friends — eminent  authorities 
in  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and  that  many  of 
these  most  respectable  individuals  had  de- 
clared a  great  repugnance  to  his  proposed 
change,  founded  on  apprehensions  of 
serious  difficulties  from  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  but  that  many  others  of  his  learned 
friends,  equally  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced 
no  such  repugnance,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  approved  of  it,  and  were  apprehensive 
of  no  material  inconvenience  or  difficulty 
from  its  adoption.  As  there  existed  this 
difference  of  opinion,  he  trusted  he  might 
be  permitted  to  recommend  the  point  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships, particularly  to  his  noble  and  learned 
friends  near  him,  whom  professional  ex- 
perience had  rendered  the  most  competent 
judges  of  its  merits.  'I'hc  next  provision 
of  his  Bill,  to  which  he  begged  leave  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  the 
other  species  of  jurisdiction  with  which  he 
proposed  to  invest  the  new  Local  Courts* 
Judges,— he  meant  that  jurisdiction  founded 
on  the  practice  known  in  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental States,  in  what  were  designated 
"  Courts  of  Reconcilement."  To  make  what 
he  had  to  say  in  recommendation  of  this 
practice  the  more  readily  understood,  he 
would  observe,  that  if  the  suitors  who  daily 
thronged  the  Courts  of  Common-law  had, 
instead  of  consulting  a  counsel  or  an  at- 
torney, or  any  other  person  equally  in- 
terested in  the  actual  existence  of  an 
action,  the  advantage  of  a  previous  con- 
ference with  a  conciliatory  Judge, he  would 
not  say  that  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  but 
certainly  two  out  of  tliree  would  never  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  plaintiff*  or  the 
defendant,  as  it  might  be,  saved  the  time, 
and  expense,  and  anxiety  of  a  protracted, 
but  most  uselessly  contested  suit.  At 
present  a  man  went  to  law,  so  to  speak, 
blindfold.  After  havin^j:  incurred  great 
expense,  and  lost  much  of  his  valuable 
time,  he  is,  perhaps,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  day  of  trial,  informed  by  his  counsel 
or  attorney,  what  they  ought  to  have  in- 
formed him  of  long  before — that  he  was 
throwing  away  his  time,  and  patience,  and 
money,  for  that  a  verdict  would  be  in- 
evitably recorded  against  him,  according 


to  the  common  course  of  justice.  To  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  the  great  waste 
of  time  and  money,  and  this  greater  abuse 
of  tnist  and  justice,  he  proposed  to  ioTest 
the  Judges  of  the  LocalJurisdiction  Courts 
with  the  functions,  in  certain  cases,  of  the 
continental  Courts  of  Reconcilement.  Did 
their  Lordships  seek  for  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  these  institutions,  let 
them  examine  the  legal  records  of  the 
continental  States  in  which  they  have  had 
a  fair  trial.  In  Denmark — he  admitted  a 
most  favourable  selection  for  his  argu- 
ment— Courts  of  Reconcilement  bad  been 
established  in  1 795 ;  and  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  fruit,  the  beneficial  fruit,  which 
they  had  produced  was,  that  the  number 
of  causes  tried  in  the  ordinary  Courts  in 
that  kingdom  in  1797  was  actually  re- 
duced in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
He  was,  however,  enabled  to  appeal  to 
much  more  recent  results,  having  been 
favoured  with  a  return  of  the  numbers  of 
causes  submitted  to  the  Courts  of  Recon- 
cilement in  the  Danish  States  in  the  year 
1823.  From  that  return  he  found  that  the 
nuniberofcausesbroughtbeforetheseCourts 
in  that  year  was  31,000.  (And  here  he 
begged  leave  to  parenthetically  observe, 
that  according,  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  a  few  minutes  before  laid  down  con- 
cerning litigation,  he  did  not  think  this 
number  too  great  for  the  population  of 
Denmark,  as  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country — as  circumstances  of 
a  very  different  nature  might  exist  in  both 
countries,  which  might  xxrcasion  a  neces- 
sity for  litigation  in  the  one  which  could 
not  apply  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa;  so 
that  no  inference  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  litigation  in  this  country  pas 
warrantable  from  the  mere  comparison  of 
numbers.)  Of  these,  not  less  than  21,000 
were  disposed  of  in  the  Courts  of  Recon- 
cilement without  further  delay  or  expense: 
and  of  the  remaining  10,000  referred  to 
the  usual  tribunals,  600  and  odd  were 
abandoned ;  and  of  the  remaining  9,426 
referred  to  the  other  Courts,  but  2,355 
were  decided  on  that  year;  bearing  out 
his  statement,  that  not  less  than  two  causes 
out  of  the  three,  which  in  ibis  country 
would  most  probably  have  gone  to  a  need- 
less, and  dilatory,  and  most  expensive 
trial,  were,  in  the  Danish  Courts  of  Re- 
concilement, disposed  of  conciliatingly, 
without  this  great  waste  of  time,  patienoe, 
and  money.  Such  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Bill  which  he  wai  about  to.. 
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lay  on  their  Lordships'  Table.     In  stating    hand,  the  rebel  against  the  law.     My 


them  he  had  done  what  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  in  the  commencement  of  his 
address.     It  remained  for  him  only  to  ex- 
press his  own  deep  sense  of  its  importance, 
and  to   again  express   his   regret,   that, 
owing  to  the  accidental  circumstance  at 
which  he  had  glanced  in  the  early  part  of 
his  speech,  he  should  be  compelled  thus 
early  to  trespass  so  long  on  their  Lord- 
ships' most  patient  attention.  **  My  Lords,*' 
continued  the  noble  and  learned  Baron,  **  I 
deem  it  a  duty  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  Government  should  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  loved  and  respected.     I  know, 
too,  that  there  are  times  and  seasons  when 
a  change,  however  slight,  in  those  laws, 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Government.     Such   I  deem  seasons  of 
foreign  wars,  periods  of  domestic  distress 
and  commotion,  casting  a  cloud  over  the 
prospects  of  the  country,  and,  above  all, 
times  in  which  intestine  commotion  con- 
centrates all  public  care  on  the  means  of 
preserving  tranquillity.     But  when  tran- 
quillity prevails  abroad,  as,  thank  God,  it 
does  now ;  and  when — and  I  thank  Hea- 
ven I  can  say  so — there  is  every  reason  to 
pronounce  the  disturbances  which  disfigure 
some  parts  of  this  country  to  be  but  as  a 
passing  cloud  over  the  fair  face  of  our 
general    prosperity,  —  and    when    men's 
minds  have  been,  as  they  have  of  late 
years,  so  influenced,  and  directed,  and 
echoed  by  the  great  organs*  of  the  public 
voice  as  to  be  lifted  up  with  one  loud  and 
unanimous  acclaim  for  law  reform — when 
all  these  so  unequivocally  conspire  towards 
the  one  object,  it  appears  to  me,  much  re- 
volving on  these  matters,  that  this  is  the 
most  appropriate  time,  and  this  the  ap- 
pointed season  for  us  all,  my  Lords,  to 
join  in  undertaking  the  great  work.     And 
if  all  times  of  general  tranquillity  are 
fitting  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that  I 
now  propose  to  you, — and  if  this  be  the 
appointed  time  and  this  the  appropriate 
season, — I  say  that  this  week, — nay,  that 
this  very  day  is  more  especially  so.     Un- 
happily, owing  to  the  temper  which  the 
disturbances  that  disfigure  certain  parts  of 
the  country  too  clearly  evince,  it  has  been 
found  neces8{iry,  by  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, to  provide  'extraordinary  measures, 
with   a  view  to  have  the  laws  obeyed. 
Within  a  few  days  from  the  time  I  am 
now  addressing  your  Lordships  the  sword 
of  justice  shall  be  unsheathed,  to  smite,  if 
it  be  necessary,  with  a  fiim  and  vigorous 
VOL.  I. 


Lords,  it  is  the  duty,  the  great  office,  the 
high  function  of  the  Government, — it  is 
the  King's  most  sacred  duty, — it  i»  all 
our  deepest  interests,  that  the  law  should 
be  obeyed.  It  is  the  no  less  sacred,  and  high, 
and  paramountly  important  duty  of  your 
Lordships,  as  legislators,  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  loved  :  and  when  the  Ministers 
resolve,  on  the  one  hand,  in  their  executive 
capacity,  with  a  determination  from  which 
no  threat  shall  make  them  swerve,  when  no 
Bupineness  can  make  them  slumb  er,  when 
faithfully  performing  their  duty  to  them* 
selves,  to  their  King,  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  faithfully  to  the  King's  people,  by  en- 
forcing the  laws  as  the  greatest  mercy  to  the 
deluded  offenders  againstjthem,  let  me  pray 
your  Lordships,  on  the  other  hand,  in  your 
capacity  as  law-givers  in  this  most  fitting 
moment — on  this  most  graceful  occasion, 
— to  take  care  by  making  the  laws  better, 
that  you  make  them  the  more  loved.     I 
counsel  you  to  leave  no  means  unattempted 
befitting  your  high  station, — and  to  let  no 
pride  of   place    prevent  your  earnestly 
setting  about  this  great  work.     And  let 
neither  your  station  nor  pride  be  offended 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  feeling  has  gone 
abroad  of  disrespect  towards  both  Houses 
of   Parliament,  which,   fortunately,  both 
Houses  have  it  yet  in  their  power  to  allay. 
The  ties  which  should  bind  the  several 
orders  in  the  State  to  each  other,  par- 
ticularly the  people  to  the  Parliament, 
should  be,  as  they  have  been  often  said 
to  be  like  those  of  domestic  union  ;  and 
if  unhappily — to  continue  the   simile — 
there  should  arise  domestic  jars  between 
the  two  parties,  possessing  so  deep  and 
intimate  a  common  interest,  if  one  party 
should  be  temporarily  alienated — I  would 
not   counsel    you    to  practise  unworthy 
artifices  to  remove  that  alienation,    far 
less  would  I  counsel  you  to  condescend  to 
meretricious     blandishments,    to     allure 
those  who  stood   aloof  from   you :    No, 
I    would     say,     '  Maintain    your     own 
rights,    preserve  your  own  dignity,    but 
take  care  and  do   your    duty  to  your- 
selves   and     the     alienated    party,     by 
proper  attentions,  and  removing  all  just 
grounds  of  complaint.'     Trust    me  my 
Lords,    the   road    to  duty,    the   door  of 
reconcilement  is  open  to  you  ;  and  it  will 
be  exclusively  your  own  faults  if  again 
the  language  of  disrespect  is  addressed  to 
you  from  any  portion  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects.   What,  I  repeat  to  you,  the  people 
2B 
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want  and  love,  is  cheap  justice.  What 
they  hate  and  rail  against  is,  expensive, 
and  tardy,  and  uncertain  litigation.  And 
can  there  be  a  duty  at  once  more  pleasing 
and  more  befitting  your  high  stations — 
one,  too,  the  exercise  of  which  is  just  now 
of  such  all-importance  to  the  integrity  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  in  Church 
and  State, — than  when  you  show  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  that  you  are  firmly 
resolved  to  resist  lawless  aggression  ;  and 
on  the  other  that  you  are  willing  listeners  to 
their  complaints — readily  sympathise  with 
their  wants,  and  that  by  amending  the 
laws,  while  by  so  doing  you  the  better  pre- 
serve them,  and  make  them  the  betterworth 
preserving,—  you  satisfy  the  people  with 
respect  to  the  institutions  they  are  living 
under,  and  thus  conduce  to  render  them 
more  worthy  of  their  love  and  confidence  ? 
By  doing  this,  and  doing  it,  too,  this  night, 
this  moment,  you  will  do  more  towards 
allaying  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind 
than  all  that  the  declamation  of  the  greatest 
orator  could  devise,  or  the  sagest  lawgiver 
frame,  or  the  most  conciliatory  Govern- 
ment adopt, — more  than  by  any  other 
means  towards  preserving  unimpaired  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country  to  your 
latest  posterity, — more  towards  connecting 
your  high  names  with  after  ages  by  the 
noblest  tie — that  of  the  rights,  and  liberties, 
and  happiness  of  a  great  people." 

Lord  Lyndhurst : — The  ordinary  course, 
my  Lords,  when  measures  of  such  vast 
consequence  are  first  presented  for  your 
Lordships'  consideration,  is  to  lay  the  Bill 
containing  the  details  of  these  measures  on 
the  Table,  and  then  to  order  it  to  be 
printed ;  and  to  allow  your  Lordships  a  com- 
petent time  to  examine  them  thoroughly, 
before  the  Bill  is  read  a  second  time. 
Such  is  the  course  which,  as  I  understand 
him,  my  noble  and  learned  friend  proposes 
to  follow  on  this  occasion :  so  that  your 
Lordships  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  fully  prepared,  at  the  second 
reading,  to  discuss  the  principles  and 
details  of  this  new  and  extensive  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  administrative 
justice.  At  present  I  content  myself  with 
saying,  that  the  plan  is  one  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  and  I  fully  concur  with  my 
noble  friend  in  the  opinion,  that  your 
Lordships  are  bound  to  give  it  your  most 
serious  attention.  For  we  must  consider 
that  the  effect  of  it,  if  it  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  will  be,  to  create  fifty 
new  Courts  of  Justice,  to  be  presided  over 


by  fifty  new  Judges,  and  each  of  these 
Courts  to  be  attended  with  the  estab- 
lishment which  is  Deceessarilyconnected 
with  a  Court  of  Justice.  These  may 
be  considered  as  minor  circumstances; 
but,  certainly,  the  consequence  of  adopt- 
ing the  measure  will  be  to  make  a  wide 
and  expensive  alteration  in  our  judicial 
establishments.  When  the  Bill  shall  have 
been  printed,  I  will  direct  the  most 
anxious  and  careful  attention  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  the  whole  of  its  details,  that  I 
may  come  to  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading,  as  fully  prepared  as  the  most 
unremitting  inquiry  will  enable  me 
to  be.  And  if,  after  the  most  anxious 
attention,  and  the  most  careful  inquiry,  I 
should  feel  myself  compelled  to  diffinr 
from  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  I  wi|l 
freely  and  candidly  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  grounds  and  reasons  of  rav 
dissent.  But  if,  upon  the  most  candid, 
careful,  and  anxious  inquiry,  I  should  be 
convinced  that  this  is  a  wise  and  salutary 
measure — a  real  improvement — then  I 
will  give  it  my  most  cordial  and  lealons 
support. 

Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONB^ 
Thursday,  Dec,  2. 

MiHUTis.]  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr.  S.  Iii04*  A  Mir  Writ 
was  oTderod  for  the  Borough  of  Calne,  in  tlw  kmb  ot  Sir 
J.  Macdonalo,  who,  sinoe  hli  dtctkm.  had  baaappoltf^ 
ed  a  Committioner  of  the  Board  of  Control  fbr  tbt  AMn 
of  India. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  try  the  molli  ot  tbt 
hoTDugh  Election,  reportad  that  P.  C.  H.  DuwUMt 
and  W.  HoLMis,  Eaq.,  were  not  duly  retumad;  and  that 
J.  Capsl,  Esq.  and  Taoa.  QiMonowm,  Em|..  mvadnly 
elected. 

Returns  ordered.  On  tiia  Motioa  of  Mr.  Hai^  ttwnantar 
of  persons  imprisoned  in  tha  Gaol  of  Gla^pm  te  Dabt, 
fhun  the  year  1827  to  1830  iiMdnaba*  dMtagaUUag  lh» 
sums  fbr  whidi  they  ware  amstadt  dso  Uw  inliifnfc 
of  Uie  Clerks  of  the  Peaee  and  Sharlft  dnka  (SaoUnd)! 
—On  the  Motion  of  Mr  JaPHaoir,  tha  ntunfaar  of 
Packets  employed  In  eonveylng  the  Mail  to  Iialaaid. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  BrAiia,  ftom  tlia  fnhaWanli 
of  Anstey,  in  Lrioestershira^  POT^  te  Rafixm  of  Bh- 
liament  and  Vote  by  Ballet.  By  Mr.  ScmirawAB,  AoM 
Shopkeepars  in  Kingsti»Mipon.Hun,  ftir  the  ahoBtian  of 
Stamp  Duties  on  Racdpts  for  tmail  amwnrta.  fter  At 
abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Mr.  A.  Lbvbot,  fhMi  OariC 
Antrim,  and  Armagh: — By  Mr.  C.  W.  Wrvir,  fkoat 
certain  BapUsts  in  the  County  of  Canavwii — By  Sir  W. 
Onisi,  Arom  places  in  CHouoMfeersUva  t— ^By  Land  Hifr 
PCTH,  from  diflbrent  plaess  in  YiviuMtreE — By  yk'« 
HoDoaox,  from  Bq>tistB  In  N> woisfle  lipfln-T^wa  t — By 
Mr.  CuBTSia.  from  a  Piririi  in  Susiaft  >-Jly  Mr.  Bi 
from  several  places  In  Surrey:— By  Mr.  J.  Ji 
frtim  Linlithgow :— By  Mr.  S.  Ldmlst,  ftom  a  ftaWi  Ib 
Nottingham : — By  Mr.  CAiiraBLL*  tkam  Cupar  t 
OwBir,  from  Pembroke  ;~By  Mr.  ETAHlfe 
da-hkZoucfa :— By  Or  M.  8.  BnnrAnT, 
By  Mr.  ABBAira,  Ihm  Gamfaridga.    By  Hf* 
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from  Ayr,  praying  that  compeniatksn  might  be  given  to  the 
Slaveownen,  in  case  Slavery  should  be  aboUshed.  By 
Lord  MoRPSTB,  from  HuU,  praying  fqct  more  tpcody 
and  leM  expensive  mode  for  the  recovery  of  small  Debts. 
By  Mr.  Hodgson,  from  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Duty  on  Coals.  By  Sir  W.  Inoilbt, 
from  a  Parish  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  complaining  of 
Distress,  and  praying  for  a  reduction  of  Tithes  and  Taxes. 
By  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  from  a  Parish  in  the  County  of 
Denbigh,  against  the  Truck  System.  For  giving  the 
Elective  Franchise  of  Galway  to  Catholics,  by  Mr. 
M'Namaiu,  Mr.  S.  Rick,  and  Mr.  D.  Bboww*.  By  Mr. 
Wriohtson,  from  Kingston-up<Mi-Hull,  for  a  repeal  of  all 
Taxa  on  Industry.  By  Mr.  Cobtkis,  from  Billing- 
hurst,  Sussex,  praying  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  the 
employment  of  the  Ballot  in  Elections. 

Tregony  Borough  Election.]  The 
Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that  Charles 
Harper,  who  had  presented  a  petition  on 
the  16th  of  November,  complaining  of  an 
undue  election  for  the  Borough  of  Tre- 
gony, had  not  entered  into  the  recogni- 
zances required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  presented  a  Petition 
from  Mr.  C.  Harper,  praying  that  the 
time  for  lodging  the  recognizances  might 
be  extended  to  Thursday  next,  and  pray- 
ing to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  prayer 
of  his  petition. 

The  Motion  was  then  put,  that  Charles 
Harper  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

Sir  E,  B,  Sugden  opposed  the  petition. 
There  was  no  reason  to  depart  in  this 
case  from  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  House  had 
power  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  Littleton  also  thought  the  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  enlarge  the  time  for  enter- 
ing into  the  recognizances. 

Mr.  Ross  saw  no  reason  for  granting  the 
indulgence,  and  was  opposed  to  the  House 
acting  contrary  to  its  own  laws. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  had  been  no 
intention  to  violate  the  Act  lof  Parlia- 
ment; and  that  the  case  deserved  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Goulbum  contended,  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  not  complied  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  was  not  entitled  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  House. 

The  House  then  agreed  that  the  peti- 
tioner should  be  culled  to  the  Bar.  On 
the  further  question,  that  the  time  for 
enterhig  the  recognizances  be  enlarged  till 
Thursday, 

The  Attorney  General  thought  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  that  the  House 
should  have  to  enter  into  these  cases.  He 
was  unwilling  to  exclude  persons  from  the 
benefits  of  an  enlargement  of  their  recog- 


nizances ;  but  some  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  to  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  there  was  a  manifest 
inconvenience  in  laying  down  rules  if  they 
were  not  to  be  adhered  to.  The  peti- 
tioner had  urged  that  he  had  never  read 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  if  the  House 
extended  the  time  on  such  a  plea,  it 
was  giving  a  manifest  advantage  to  the 
negligent. 

Mr.  0*Connell  maintained  that  the 
petitioner  had  not  violated  the  letter  of 
the  law.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Act 
to  prevent  a  petitioner  giving  in  more 
names  than  were  required,  as  a  prudent 
precaution  in  case  some  of  his  securities 
should  not  be  able  to  pass  examination. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thonght  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's speech  a  mere  attempt  at  special 
pleading.  The  law  was  clear  and  positive, 
and  admitted  not  of  any  such  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  North  maintained  that  the  Act 
only  mentioned  six  and  four  securities  as 
extreme  numbers,  including  the  interme- 
diate number. 

Sir  E,  B.  Sugden  thought  it  impossible  by 
such  arguments  to  get  rid  of  the  plain 
words  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  and 
the  petition  ought  not  to  be  received. 

Tne  Speaker  recapitulated  the  case  to 
the  House,  and  stated,  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  duly  informed  of  what  was 
required  by  the  Act. 

Lord  Palmer ston  thought  that  no  favour 
should  be  granted  unless  the  petitioner 
could  show  that  he  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  law.  The 
dismissal  of  the  petition  would  not  prevent 
the  House  trying  the  validity  of  the  elec* 
tion. 

The  House  divided ;  Against  the  Mo- 
tion 83 ;  For  it  23— Majority  60. 

Law  of  Enfeoffments  (Scotland). 
Sir  W,  Rae  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter 
and  amend  the  laws  regarding  the  taking 
of  Enfeoffments  in  heritable  property  in 
Scotland,  The  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
described  the  state  of  those  laws,  as  they 
at  present  existed,  as  loudly  calling  for 
amendment.  By  the  measure  which  he 
meant  to  propose,  the  parties  executing 
enfeoffments  would  be  protected  against 
the  risk  and  expense  to  which  they  were 
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at  present  exposed.  The  risk  was  great, 
because  the  most  trifling  technical  error, 
in  any  one  step  of  the  proceedings  in  cases 
of  enfeoffments,  vitiated  the  whole  ;  and 
the  expense  would  be  at  once  apparent 
when  he  stated,  that  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  the  number  of  enfeoffments  was 
annually  6,000  which  imposed  a  tax  on 
the  land  of  80,000/.  sterling.  He  was 
anxious  that  the  Bill  should  be  brought  in 
and  printed ;  and  two  or  three  months 
might  then  be  given  to  enable  the  country 
to  consider  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  well  pleased  that  he 
had  withdrawn  his  limited  measure  last 
year,  and  thus  given  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  an  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
more  comprehensive  plan.  If  any  odium 
were  likely  to  be  excited,  in  any  quarter, 
by  the  introduction  of  this  measure,  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  take  his  share  of  it. 
He  thought  the  measure  would  be  found 
extremely  beneficial. 

Sir  M,  S,  Stewart  approved  of  the 
measure,  because  it  tended  to  simplify  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  this  portion  of  the 
law.  The  country  was  highly  indebted  to 
the  exertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet,  who  had  recently  retired  without 
provision  from  the  laborious  situation 
which  he  had  so  ably  filled.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  any  person  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  office?  In  his  opinion, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  high  official  situation 
which  became  vacant. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  concurred  in  all  the 
praises  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
hon.  and  learned  Baronet.  In  answer  to 
the  question  which  had  been  asked  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  he 
had  to  state,  that  a  gentleman  had  been 
appointed  to  the  oflfice  referred  to,  and 
the  papers  connected  with  that  appoint- 
ment were  going  through  the  proper 
department. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Tests — (Ireland).]  Mr.  North  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend 
to  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  Irish 
Statute  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  George 
3rd,  cap.  6,  permitting  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters to  hold  office  without  receiving  the 
sacrament.  The  Act  in  question,  the 
benefit  of  which  he  wished  to  extend  to 
Protestants,  was  on'ginally  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  subse- 


quently amended  in  that  of  Oeorg^  3rd 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  The  object  of 
the  first  act  was  to  exclude  ProtestaDt 
Dissenters  from  office,  by  establishing,  as 
a  test  for  the  qualification  of  office,  the 
necessity  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Act  of 
1793  repealed  that  test,  with  respect  to 
Dissenters  in  Ireland.  The  Act  which 
passed  two  Sessions  ago,  for  the  relief  of 
Dissenters,  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  sacrament  as  a  qualification  for  oflfice, 
took  away  that  necessity  from  all  classes; 
but  the  Act  did  not  extend  beyond  Eng- 
land, it  being  understood  that  the  Dissen- 
ters of  Ireland  were  fully  relieved  by  the 
Irish  Act  of  1 793.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
Protestants  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  were  at  this  moment  the 
only  class  of  subjects  of  the  United  King- 
dom who  were  still  obliged  to  take  the 
sacrament  as  a  qualification,  and  who  of 
course  were  liable  to  a  penalty  for  taking 
office  without  such  qualification.  Thus, 
in  the  process  of  legislation,  it  happened 
that  what  was  originally  intended  as  a  bar 
to  Dissenters  only,  now  remained  on  the 
Statutes  as  a  bar  to  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  whose  exclusion  was 
never  intended.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  House  would  go 
with  him  in  admitting  the  necessity  of 
doing  away  with  this  as  a  form  useless  as 
a  qualification  for  office.  He  would  there- 
fore, without  further  comment,  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Sir  R,  H,  Inglis  did  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  motion,  but  he  doubted 
whether  further  legislation  was  necessary 
on  a  subject  already  so  clearly  expressed 
in  the  Act  of  1793.  That,  be  thought, 
was  so  clear  as  to  be  understood  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  could  read 
it,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  doubt 
had  been  raised  on  the  subject  in  any 
Court  of  Law. 

Mr.  North  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  correctly  understood  him  if  he  sup- 
posed no  doubt  existed.  As  to  Protestant 
Dissenters  the  Act  was  clear  enough,  but 
it  was  not  so  with  respect  to  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  those 
doubts  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  23rd  of 
George  3rd. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 

Freeholders  in  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Wyse  rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had 
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given,  to  move  for  a  return  specifying  the 
number  of  50/.,  20/.,  and  lOZ.  freeholders 
and  clergymen  who  voted  at  the  General 
Elections  of  this  year,  for  the  return  of 
Members  to  Parliament  from  coulftties  in 
Ireland.  At  the  present  moment,  when 
we  were  waiting  for  the  discussion  of  the 
most  interesting  subject  which  could  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Parliament, — that 
of  reform, — it  was  important  that  every 
information  which  could  bear  on  the  quite- 
tion  should  be  before  the  House.  By  the 
returns  for  which  he  now  moved,  it  would 
be  seen  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  exercised  on  the  constituency 
of  that  country,  by  showing  how  the  clergy 
voted ;  for  in  some  counties,  by  the  effect 
of  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  40s.  free- 
holders, the  clergy  now  bore  a  more  than 
ordinary  proportion  to  the  persons  en- 
tilled  to  vote.  In  one  county,  out  of  191 
votes  there  were  thirty-one  clergymen  who 
voted  against  the  popular  candidate.  The 
votes  of  the  clergy  had  this  advantage — 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  registry,  and 
that  they  might  vote  at  any  booth  they 
pleased ;  thus  having  the  power  to  turn 
the  scale  at  that  booth.  He  had  no  wish 
to  limit  the  elective  franchise  in  any  case ; 
but  he  did  not  see  why  that  of  clergymen 
should  not  be  exercised  under  the  same 
formalities  as  those  which  regulated  the 
franchise  of  other  freeholders.  He  would 
not  go  further  into  the  subject  at  present, 
as  a  more  fit  opportunity  would  occur 
hereafter;  but  he  trusted  that  what  he 
had  said  would  show  a  fair  ground  for 
acceding  to  his  Motion. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  ex- 
tend it,  and  to  show  also  the  number  of  40s. 
freeholders  who  voted  at  the  last  General 
Election.  The  number  had  been  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Not 
more  than  about  3,000  had  voted  ;  but 
these,  though  the  poorest,  were,  he  be- 
lieved, the  most  honest  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  electors.  He  the  more  readily 
concurred  in  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend, 
as  he  thought  it  was  important  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age at  elections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  H.  Drummond, 
the  name  of  Sir  George  Clerk  was  added 
to  the  Committee  of  Standing  Orders. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  S.  Rice,  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Bill  went  through  a 


Committee,  and  the  report  was  order^  to 
be  received  on  Monday. 

Colonial  Acts*  Validity  Bill.] 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  this  Bill  be  postponed  to  Monday. 

Mr.  Campbell  observed,  that  from  what 
fell  from  him  on  a  former  evening  on  this 
Bill,  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  opposed  to  its  progress.  This  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  He  gave  the  Bill 
his  entire  assent  as  far  as  it  went,  and  his 
only  objection  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  Bill  was  to  render  valid  all 
acts  of  colonial  governors  performed  within 
six  months  after  the  late  demise  of  the 
Crown,  for  without  such  an  Act  their  acts 
would  be  invalid,  and  many  of  them  would 
be  liable  to  actions.  So  far  he  fully  con- 
curred, but  he  thought  the  Bill  ought  to 
go  further,  and  be  made  general  and  pro^ 
spective, — that  it  should  go,  not  merely  to 
acts  done  since  the  late  demise  of  the 
Crown,  but  extend  to  all  future  cases  of  a 
demise  of  the  Crown.  He  hoped  the  day 
was  far  distant  when  such  an  event  would 
occur,  but  the  inevitable  hour  must  come 
at  some  time,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
to  make  at  the  present  moment  a  provi- 
sion which  would  be  applicable  to  all  such 
events  in  future,  than  to  have  a  new  Act 
necessary  as  each  case  occurred  ;  for  if  we 
did  not  make  provision  for  it  now,  we 
should  have  to  pass  a  similar  bill  at  a 
future  period.  He  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  such  a  provision  should  be  now 
made  applicable  to  all  future  cases  of  a 
demise  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  his  object  in 
postponing  the  Bill  was  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill,  and  who  was  not  now  in  the 
House,  to  consider  the  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 

Committee  postponed. 

Pensions  and  Salaries.  —  Post- 
master-General OF  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  presented  (pursuant  to  ad- 
dress) an  account  of  the  Pensions  on  the 
Civil  List,  and  several  other  papers  relating 
to  Salaries  of  Public  Offices. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  to  what  date 
those  returns  were  brought  down  ? 

Mr,  Spring  Rice  said,  they  were  down  to 
last  June.  There  were  among  the  papers 
some  Treasury  Minutes  relating  to  the 
office  of  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.   These ^ 
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however,  would  not  show  the  whole  of  the 
rt?diictions  and  alterations  to  be  made  in 
that  office,  as  further  arrangements  had 
since  been  made,andsome  were  in  progress, 
which  would  tend  greatly  to  simplify  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  accounts.  While 
he  was  on  his  legs,  he  wished  to  say  a  word 
as  to  a  question  which  had  been  put  to 
him  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  on  a  former  evening,  respect- 
ing the  officer  of  Postmaster-general  of 
Ireland,  and  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
do  so,  as  he  did  not  wish  that  any  mis- 
conception  should  arise  from  what  he  had 
said.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  his 
hon.  friend,  he  stated  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Government  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  office  of  Postmaster-general  of 
Ireland.  Now,  the  facts  of  the  case,  with 
which  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  full  pos- 
session, were  simply  these:— -soon  after 
the  late  general  election  LordO'Neil,  who 
held  the  situation  of  Postmaster-general 
of  Ireland,  jointly  with  Lord  Ross,  was 
removed  from  that  office.  The  salary  of 
the  office,  which  till  then  had  been  paid 
to  Lord  O'Neil  only — Lord  Ross  having  had 
no  salary — was  transferred  to  the  hitter 
noble  Lord;  so  that,  in  effect,  no  saving  of 
salary  was  made  to  the  public.  Within 
the  last  two  days,  however,  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Ross  had  been  received,  so  that 
the  situation  was  wholly  vacant,  and  it 
was  now  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  office  altogether,  it 
not  being  necessary  to  the  transaction  of 
business  in  that  department  of  the  public 
service. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
the  statement  of  his  hon.  friend  that  the 
office  was  to  be  abolished.  It  was  only  that 
day  that  he  received  a  letter  from  Dublin, 
stating  that  the  office  was  wholly  vacant, 
but  that  up  to  then  the  salary  had  been 
continued  to  the  other  noble  Lord 
who  had  held  the  situation  jointly  with 
LordO'Neil;  and  he  owned  he  was  sur- 
prised at  what  had  fallen  from  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Goulburn), 
who  had  claimed  credit  for  the  late  Ad- 
ministration for  the  intention  not  to  fill  up 
the  office.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
credit  of  the  abolition  belonged  altogether 
to  the  new  Ministry,  and  he  took  it  as  an 
earnest  of  their  disposition  to  practise 
economy.  He  was  glad  to  hear  what  was 
said  by  his  hon.  friend  as  to  the  Vice-trea- 
surer of  Ireland.  His  (Mr.  Hume's)  great 
object  was;  to  get  simplicity  in  the  mode  of 


keeping  the  accounts,  as  well  as  a  saving 
to  the  public  in  the  amount  of  salary.  He 
hoped  that  the  accounts  now  laid  on  the 
Ta])]e  would  be  printed^  and  after  that 
shouldp  be  agreed  to,  he  would  move  that 
the  accounts  of  the  pensions  on  the  Civil 
List  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  latest 
period  to  which  they  could  be  made  out 
— to  the  present — as  he  was  anxious  to 
see  what  was  done  by  former  Administra- 
tions, and  to  begin  a  new  score  with  the 
present  Ministry.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of 
pensions  altogether. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  wished  to  know  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  oppo- 
site, whether  it  was  the  intention  of  60- 
vernment  to  make  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  If  it 
were,  he  would  be  ready  to  give  the  pre- 
sent Government  his  most  cordial  support. 
He  had  seen  appointments  such  as  that  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  other  places, 
which  no  man  having  a  due  regard  for  the 
public  interest  could  approve. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member's  question,  he  could  only  say, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
make  great  reductions  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service.  At  the  same  time 
he  would  submit  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
defer  such  questions  as  that  he  had  put 
till  those  of  his  Majesty's  confidential  ad- 
visers who  were  Members  of  that  House 
should  be  in  their  places,  and  not  apply 
to  an  individual  holding  the  humble  office 
that  he  held. 

Mr.  ffume  was  glad  to  hear  that  a  gene- 
ral reduction  of  salaries  was  intended. 
He  should  wish  to  hear  that  every  office 
above  500/.  a- year  were  reduced  to  nearly 
one-half.  The  amount  paid  in  large 
salaries  to  public  officers  was  enormous. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  many  of 
those  who  received  them  were  not  most 
efficient  public  servants ;  but  he  thought 
that  all  high  salaries  ought  to  be  reduced, 
and  some  of  them  greatly.  He  held  ia 
his  hand  an  abstract  of  a  parliamentary 
paper.  No.  23  of  the  present  Sesuon, 
containing  an  account  of  the  sslpms  of 
civil  and  military  offices,  of  l^OOOL  a 
year  and  upwards,  from  which,  though  no 
returns  were  yet  made  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  officers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  appearad 
that  the  total  amount  paid  in  salaries 
of  1^000/.   a-year  and   upwardi|   wu 
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2fi66,574L    Of   this    sum    there    were 
paid 

To  OfRoeni  of  the  House  of  Commons  £  19,643 

Judicial  Officers 466,636 

Civil 655,434 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 251,634 

Nam] feind  Military    *..     334,327 

Colonial  338,711 

Total £2,066,574 

This  immense  revenue  was  enjoyed  by 
993  persons,  —  making  an  average  of 
2,08 H.  a-year  to  each.  But  of  these  993 
persons  216  received  nearly  '  one-half  of 
that  sum.  For  instance,  there  were  16  i 
with  salaries  of  2,500/.  and  under  5,000/. ; 
forty- four  with  5,000/.,  and  under  10,000/.; 
eleven  above  10,000/.  a-year.  Taking  the 
whole  of  these  216  persons,  their  salaries 
averaged  above  4,400/.  a-year  each.  There 
were  many  of  these  who  enjoyed  large 
salaries, — such  as  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
others — ^when  all  their  duties  were  perform- 
ed by  deputy.  The  account  he  had  re- 
ferred to  did  not  contain  the  whole  amount 
paid  by  the  publie,  for  it  did  not  include 
the  expense  of  collecting,  or  the  sums 
paid  to  deputies.  In  fact,  the  whole 
amount  paid  by  the  public  in  this  way 
could  not  be  known,  except  by  examin- 
ation by  a  committee, — such  a  committee 
as  that  moved  for  on  a  former  occasion  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire.  If  he 
should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  form- 
ation of  such  a  committee,  he  would 
nominate  his  hon.  friend  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp)  near  him,  as  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  valuable  assist- 
ance on  the  subject.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  exaggerated  statements  as  to  ex- 
penditure, which  some  hon,  Members 
complained  of,  was  by  such  a  committee. 

The  papers  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  similar 
returns  to  those  on  the  Table  were  ordered, 
to  the  latest  period  to  which  they  could" be 
made  out. 

Adulteration  of  Beer.}  Colonel 
Sibthorp  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number 
of  convictions  for  the  adulteration  of  Beer 
from  1827  to  the  present  time.  Several 
most  flagrant  cases  of  such  adulteration 
had  recently  occurred,  in  one  of  which  the 
mixture  prepared  would  be  more  injurious 
to  drink  than  a  bottle  of  Warren's  black- 
ing; and  yet  some  of  these  publicans 
were  fined  only  small  sums,  and  still 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  nefarious 
trade.    If  the  loss  of  the  licenie  were  in 
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such  cases  to  follow  the  conviction,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  checking  this 
practice  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
whose  ordinary  beverage  was  beer. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  he  did  not 
object  to  the  Motion,  but  he  hoped,  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  given  notice  of  it,  he 
would  let  it  stand  as  a  notice  for  Monday, 
by  which  time  he  should  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  return  c^ld 
be  made.  A  return  was  ordered  the  other 
day,  which,  on  inquiry,  he  found  would 
occupy  three  clerks,  at  the  highest  salary, 
for  365  days,  to  complete. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  Beer  was  proposed,  it 
was  said  that  it  would  occasion  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  Excise  OfBcers,  but  he 
understood  that  no  such  reduction  had 
yet  been  made. 

Motion  deferred  till  Monday. 
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If  iiruTBS.]  PeUtioDs  premtsA.  By  Lords  Kino,  Doibam, 
and  WHARNCX.IFFB,  Earl  Geosysnob,  Uie  Biihop  of 
London,  and  Uie  Marquh  of  Burs,  finom  Diaientcn  la 
Tarioua  parts  of  the  ooimtTy,  praying  for  the  aboUtioa  of 
Negro  Slavery.  By  Lord  Dueham,  from  St.  BrideX 
Camberwell,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act  By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  fttmi  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Clqrfiam,  Surrey,  that  they  might  not  be  In- 
duded  in  the  New  Police  Act. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Tentibdsn,  the  AdministntlOB  of 
Justice  Act  Amendment  Bill  went  through  a  Committee. 

Complaint  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle.] The  Duke  of  Newcastle  begged 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  for  a  few 
moments.  Their  Lordships  were  very  well 
aware  how  disagreeable,  how  painful,  how 
distressing,  it  was  for  him  to  address  their 
Lordships  upon  any  occasion.  Their 
Lordships,  therefore,  might  readily  con- 
ceive what  liis  feelings  were  in  rising  to 
address  them  upon  a  subject  which  reg^trd- 
ed  himself.  He  must,  however,  claim 
their  Lordships'  indulgence  and  attetition 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  he  hoped  they 
would  bear  with  him  if  he  should  be  be- 
trayed into  using  any  expressions,  while 
speaking  of  himself,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  not  become  him  to 
use,  or  them  to  listen  to.  He  had  to  make 
a  complaint  to  their  Lordships.  He  would 
not  put  his  complaint  upon  the  ground  of 
a  breach  of  privilege — no,  he  would  not 
shelter  himself  under  that — but  he  must 
say,  that  he  considered  what  had  been 
said  respecting  himself, — which  was  what 
he  had  to  complain  to  their  Lordships  of. 
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— was  a  gross  libel  upon  his  character,  and 
tended,  by  the  words  used,  to  draw  him 
into  contempt.  Now,  therefore,  he  would 
come  to  the  grounds  of  his  complaint,  and 
when  he  had  stated  the  case,  he  should 
call  upon  their  Lordships  to  judge  between 
him  and  the  circumstances  of  which  he 
complained.  Looking  into  The  Morning 
Chronicle  yesterday,  he  had  found  in  it 
the  report  of  a  speech  which  was  repre- 
sented to  have  been  made  at  Nottingham 
by  no  less  a  person  than  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General.  Perhaps,  before  he 
went  further,  he  had  better  read  the  report 
to  their  Lordships  from  The  Morning 
Chronicle.  It  was  as  follows : — **  Not- 
tingham Election. — Sir  T.  Denman,  his 
Majesty's  Attorney  General, was  re-elected 
a  member  for  the  town  of  Nottingham  on 
Monday  last.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  the  electors,  the  learned  gentleman, 
when  alluding  to  his  future  conduct  in 
Parliament,  said,  '  My  sentiments  as  to 
vote  by  ballot  are  well  known  to  you  all ; 
but  if  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
shall  say  that  they  cannot  exercise  their 
privilege  of  election  without  it,  my  sup- 
port shall  be  given  to  it.'  "  Now  he  made 
no  comment  upon  this,  because  his  opi- 
nions, alsO)'  were  well  known  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
speech  went  on  thus, — **  I  shall  use  my 
utmost  endeavours  against  the  borough- 
mongers.  And  I  affirm  to  you,  that  the 
power  which  has  called  forth  from  a 
nobleman  that  *  scandalous'  and  ^  wicked ' 
interrogatory — *  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  please  with  my  own  ? ' — 
ought  to  be  abolished  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  With  respect  to  the  other  points, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade 
and  the  Corn -laws,  I  can  say,  that  the 
labours  of  the  present  Ministry  will  be 
directed  to  effect  the  former ;  and  I  hope 
that,  although  the  Corn-laws  must  be 
abolished  by  degrees,  the  time  will  soon 
arrive  when  that,  as  well  as  every  other 
trade,  will  be  as  free  as  nature  and  Provi- 
dence can  make  it."  Now  the  parts  of 
this  speech  to  which  he  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  alluded,  and  of  which  he  had 
to  complain  to  their  Lordships  was,  the 
connexion  between  those  consecutive  sen- 
tences— **  I  will  use  my  utmost  efforts 
against  the  boroughmongers,"  and — "  I 
affirm  to  you  {that  the  power  which  has 
called  forth  from  a  nobleman  that  scan- 
dalous and  wicked  interrogatory,"  and  so 

forth.    Now  he  had  no  doubt  iu  his  own 


mind,  that,  although  he  was  not  named  in 
this  speech,  no  other  nobleman  than  him- 
self could  be  meant ;  for,  if  he  recollected 
rightly,  he  wrote  that  very  sentence — **  Is 
it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  please 
with  my  own  ?"  He  had  thought  that  the 
proper  course  for  him  to  pursue,  therefore, 
was,  to  write  to  the  Attorney  General, 
which  he  had  done ;  and  in  his  letter  he 
stated  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  asked  of  the  Attorney 
General  a  distinct  and  explicit  explana- 
tion, that  was  to  say,  meaning  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  distinctly  and 
explicitly  acknowledge  or  deny  having 
used  this  expression.  He  had  received  an 
answer  from  the  Attorney  General,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  say  was  by  any 
means  explicit  or  distinct ;  for  the  Attor- 
ney General,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
had  used  all  the  legal  sinuosities  and  turn- 
ings that  his  skill  could  devise ;  but,  in 
the  end,  the  Attorney  General  said  suffi- 
cient to  identify  his  speech  with  the  re- 
port. He  considered,  therefore,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  presume  that  the  speech,  as 
reported,  was  the  speech  which  the -Attor- 
ney General  had  made  at  Nottingham, 
since  that  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
distinctly  denied  it.  Presuming  this,  then, 
he  begged  to  ask  their  Lordships  if  this 
was  a  proper  course  for  the  King's  Attor- 
ney General  to  pursue  ?  He  begged  to 
ask,  if  it  was  right  for  the  King's  Attor- 
ney General  to  come  into  the  chief  town 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,— of 
the  county  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  King's  Lieutenant, — ^he  begged,  he 
said,  to  ask  if  it  was  right  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  come  into  such  a  place  and 
utter  language  respecting  him,  calculated 
to  bring  him  into  contempt,  especially  in 
such  condition  of  affairs  as  that  in  which 
the  country  was  now  unfortunately  placed  ? 
Was  it  decent,  was  it  proper,  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General,  to  use  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  which  must  always  be 
offensive,  and  which,  in  the  present  case, 
was  literally  criminal  towards  him,  con- 
sidering how  prone  some  persons  were  at 
this  time  to  attack  those  who  were  situated 
as  he  had  the  honour  to  be  ?  If  he  was 
a  timid  man  he  might,  after  language 
putting  him  as  it  were  under  the  hvn  of 
the  Government,  be  afraid  to  leave  his  own 
dwelling.  Besides,  he  might  have  to  act 
with  his  Majesty's  Attorney  Gieneral  in 
this  very  county ;  for  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral might  bATe  to  prosecute  those  who  w^n 
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proceeded  against  for  breaches  of  the  law. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  not 
only  been  most  improperly  treated,  by 
having  had  this  language  used  towards 
him,  but  that  that  treatment  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  language  having  pro- 
ceeded from  a  servant  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
he  felt  assured  that  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  express  to 
the  Attorney  General,  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, his  sense  of  such  conduct.  He  wish- 
ed just  to  remark  to  their  Lordships,  that 
there  had  been  exercised  towards  him  a 
system — he  would  not  say  of  persecution, 
for  he  hardly  thought  that  any  one  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  persecute  him — but 
that  there  was  a  something  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated,  by  which  it 
seemed  that,  while  others  were  situated 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  himself,  he 
was  to  be  picked  out  to  be  abused  and 
baited,  and  have  his  character  lowered  in 
every  possible  way.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  that  the  King's  Attorney  General 
should  have  joined  in  this  vulgar  cry 
against  him,  should  have  taken  up  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  multitude,  and 
should  have  thought  it  became  his  office 
to  cater  for  the  feelings  and  appetites  of 
the  licentious.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  the  confusion  into  which  he  always 
fell  in  addressing  their  Lordships  ;  he  was 
unused  to  making  speeches  at  all,  and 
very  seldom  attempted  a  speech  of  any 
length ;  so  that  it  was  very  probable  their 
Lordships  might  have  great  difficulty  in 
making  out  what  his  real  object  was  at  the 
present  time.  He  would,  however,  en- 
deavour to  make  that  object  intelligible  to 
their  Lordships.  He  did  not  mean,  that 
their  Lordships  should  call  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General  to  account  for  these  ex- 
pressions ;  what  he  meant  was,  that  he 
was  ready  to  meet  any  charges  which  the 
Attorney  General,  or  any  other  man, 
might  have  to  prefer  against  him,  for  he 
neither  feared  the  Attorney  General  nor 
any  other  man.  If  an  open  enemy  attack- 
ed him,  he  would  meet  that  enemy  face  to 
face  ;  if  an  insidious  enemy  attacked  him, 
he  would  meet  that  enemy  in  the  best  way 
he  was  able ;  but  against  all  enemies  he 
would  defend  himself;  he  would  meet  all 
his  enemies  as  he  might  be  able  to  meet 
them,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  abused  and  baited  without  exculpating 
himselft  He  had  set  his  life  upon  the 
cast,  and  he  gave  all  his  enemies  fair 
notice  of  it*    JSq  would  not  yield  to  any 


man  in  the  country  in  attachment  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  and  in  determina- 
tion to  preserve  by  any  means,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life,  those  liberties.  He 
had  always  been  taught  to  value,  and 
always  had  valued  those  liberties.  He 
feared  no  man,  for  though  he  might  be 
wrong  in  some  things,  yet,  with  these 
principles,  he  could  not  be  very  wrong,  he 
was  sure.  He  feared  his  God,  and  he 
honoured  his  King,  and  acting,  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities,  in  conformity  with  this  fear 
and  this  love,  he  cared  nothing  for  conse- 
quences. While  he  was  on  his  legs,  let 
him  profess,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest 
sincerity,  the  high  respect  he  entertained 
for  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  was  quite  sure,  that  the 
noble  Earl  always  endeavoured  to  act 
rightly,  and  would  therefore  justify  the 
same  course  in  others.  He  felt  great  con- 
fidence in  the  noble  Earl,  and  he  felt  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  at  once  power  to  bene- 
fit— if  he  pleased  to  do  so — the  nation  at 
large,  and  to  save  it  from  impending 
dangers.  He  thought  the  noble  Earl  was 
in  possession  of  qualities  to  effect  these 
great  advantages  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  country.  He  would,  therefore, 
beseech  the  noble  Earl — whatever  might 
be  his  opinions  on  the  subject — to  refrain 
from  agitating  the  question  of  reform  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  Under 
existing  circumstances  the  agitation  of 
that  question  must  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable excitement.  If  his  voice  could 
prevail  with  the  noble  Earl  to  adopt  that 
course,  he  should  rejoice  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  He  wished  to  see  a  strong 
Government — a  very  strong  Government 
— and,  without  caring  about  the  men  who 
composed  it,  such  a  Government  should 
have  his  support.  He  thought  that,  bar- 
ring a  few  exceptions,  there  was  not  much 
difference  between  the  noble  Earl  and  him- 
self. One  of  those  exceptions  was  reform, 
— another,  if  the  noble  Earl  was  bent  upon 
the  course,  was  agitating  that  question 
now ;  for  he  must  say,  that  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  his  agitation  of  such  a 
question,  in  such  times,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  not  bring  it  forward,  at 
least  for  the  present.  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  touching  upon  another 
matter  connected  with  reform.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  speech  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral; which  be  had  read  to  their  Lord$hip8| 
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some  allusion  was  made  to  vote  by  ballot. 
Now  he  did  hope  that  no  Englishman 
would  consent  to  admit  anything  so  revolt- 
ing, so  debasing  to  the  character  of  the 
nation,  as  vote  by  ballot.  If  Englishmen 
fought,  they  fought  openly;  if  they  acted, 
they  acted  openly ;  if  they  spoke,  they 
spoke  out  and  made  themselves  heard. 
Englishmen  never  pursued  the  conduct  of 
the  insidious  assassin,  whose  measures 
were  taken  covertly  and  in  the  dark.  He 
did,  therefore,  hope,  that  vote  by  ballot 
would  be  scouted  by  every  respectable 
man  in  the  country  as  altogether  un-Eng- 
lish, and  uncharacteristic  of  their  fellow- 
countrymeD.  He  would  not  detain  their 
Lordships  any  longer.  He  had  thus 
attempted  to  express  what  he  felt  with  re- 
gard to  the  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  him,  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
their  Lordships,  and  upon  the  country  at 
large,  to  decide  whether  his  feelings  and 
his  conduct  were  right  or  wrong.  He  had 
stated  to  their  Lordships  the  nature  of  his 
complaint,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
complained.  He  left  the  matter,  with  full 
confidence,  in  the  hands  of  their  Lord- 
ships ;  and  he  had  to  express  to  their 
Lordships  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  had  listened  to  one 
so  little  worthy  of  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships.  He  would  only  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  did  hope  the  Attorney 
General,  as  long  as  he  held  the  high  office 
with  which  he  was  at  present  invested, 
would  not  take,  on  any  future  occasion,  a 
part  which  was  so  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  his  station. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  after  the  direct 
and  pointed  allusions  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  made  to  him  personally,  their 
Lordships  would  doubtless  expect  \hut  he 
should  say  something  upon  the  matter 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  brought  under 
the  notice  of  their  Lordships.  He  had 
risen,  therefore,  to  address  their  Lordships, 
though  he  was  free  to  confess  he  felt  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  giving  utterance  to 
one  word  upon  the  matter,  not  having 
very  distinctly  understood  what  object  the 
noble  Duke  had  in  view  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  matter  of  complaint,  and  still 
less  understanding  how  it  was  possible  that 
that  House  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
circumstance  complained  of.  In  one 
thing,  however,  he  felt  no  difficulty  at  all, 
and  that  was,  in  returning  to  the  noble 
Duke  his  best  thanks  for  the  very  flatter- 
ing; manner  in  which  the  noble  Duke  had 


been  pleased  to  express  himself  with 
regard  to  so  humble  an  individual'  as  him- 
self. The  noble  Duke  had  said,  that  he 
had  the  power  to  save  the  country  if  he 
chose.  Surely  none  of  their  Lordships 
could  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  if  he  had 
the  power  of  benefitting  the  country,  it 
would  be  at  once  his  duty,  his  pride,  and 
his  delight,  to  exercise  that  power.  He 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  estimate  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  been  pleased  to  make  of  his 
powers ;  but  such  as  those  powers  were 
— and  this,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships 
would  see,  was  all  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  say,— the  noble  Duke 
might  be  assured  that  thev  should  be 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  the  distresses,  and  to  suppress  the 
disturbances,  which  agitated  the  country* 
The  noble  Duke  had  alluded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  in  Parliament.  This,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  not  the  time  to  enter 
into  the  general  principles  of  that  ques* 
tion,  and  still  less  to  descant  upon  the 
particular  details  of  any  given  plan  of 
reform  ;  and  he  should  not,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  upon  the  proposal 
of  voting  by  ballot.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  very  strong  objections  to  vote  by 
ballot;  but,  upon  that  point,  as  upon  all 
other  details  connected  with  the  subject, 
he  should  reserve  himself  until  a  measars 
of  reform  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  where  such  a 
measure  ought  undoubtedly  to  originate, 
and  then  he  would  state  why  he  gave  his 
support  to  that  measure,  as  well  to  the 
principle  as  to  the  details  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  general  principles  of  reform, 
he  had, — he  thought  their  Lordships  wouM 
admit, — stated,  already,  as  far  as  general 
principles  could  be  stated,  those  which 
would  meet  with  his  approbation  and  sup- 
port. He  declined,  therefore,  saying  any 
thing  more  upon  the  sul:gect  of  feform, 
until  the  time  to  which  he  had  alluded 
should  have  arrived,— except,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  a  position  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  laid  down  relative  to  bringiog  forward 
the  question  of  reform  at  all  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Duke  had  expressed  his  convic- 
tion, that,  to  agitate  the  question,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  consequences. 
Now,  if  he  thought  so, — if  he  could  anti- 
cipate that  such  consequ«acQs  wqvIA  i%* 
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suit  from  the  agitation  of  the  question, — 
he  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  country 
to  bring  it  forward,  or  to  join  with  any 
men  who  proposed  to  bring  it  forward; 
but  his  opinion  was  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  Duke — nay, his  firm  conviction  was, 
that  the  only  effectual  means  of  quieting 
the  country  was,  to  bring  the  questipn  of 
reform  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  that,  too  without  more  delay  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  noble  Duke  had 
said,  that  this  was  one  of  the  subjects 
upon  which,  difference  of  opinion  existed 
between  them,  and  in  this  the  noble  Duke 
had  spoken  most  truly.  He  had  imbibed 
his  opinions  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  a 
very  early  age ;  he  had  held  them  con- 
stantly ever  since ;  the  experience  of  not 
a  yery  short  career  had  confirmed  him  in 
those  opinions;  and  he  repeated  now 
what  he  had  said  to  their  Lordships  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,— 
that  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
settlement  of  this  important  question  could 
be  no  longer  delayed.  He  believed  that 
the  time  had  at  length  arrived,  at  which 
they  must  fairly  and  fearlessly  approach 
the  consideration  of  that  question,  and 
endeavour  to  efl'ect  the  settlement  of  it  on 
rational  principles, — which,  if  they  did  not, 
— which,  if  they  delayed  too  long,  might  be 
settled  in  such  a  manner  —  might  %e 
carried  on  such  principles — as  would  be 
accompanied  with  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion. He  would  detain  their  Lordships 
with  no  further  observations  upon  this 
topic,  but  would  come  now  to  the  particu- 
lar subject  of  which  the  noble  Duke  com- 
plained. He  repeated,  that  he  felt  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, for  he  knew  not  how  their  Lordships 
could  interfere  in  it,  especially  as  the  noble 
Duke  had  not  proposed  it  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  privilege;  which,  however,  if 
the  noble  Duke  had,  still  he  (Earl  Grey) 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  in  what  way 
that  House  could  proceed.  The  n^ble 
Duke  had  told  them  that  he  had  been  ill- 
used  ;  this  they  knew — but  what  redress 
the  noble  Duke  asked,  or  what  redress 
their  Lordships  could  afford  him,  certainly 
neither  of  these  was  apparent.  The  noble 
Duke  had  yesterday  stated  to  him  the 
subject  of  his  complaint,  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  noble  Duke  his  deep  regret 
that  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Duke  should 
have  been  wounded  by  such  an  occurrence. 
If  the  noble  Duke  had  told  him  that  he 


intended  on  this  evening  to  call  the  attia- 
tion  of  their   Lordships  to  the  circani- 
stances,  then  he  might  have  been  pre- 
pared to  say  more  upon  it ;  but  all  that 
he  could  now  say  was,  to  repeat  those  ex- 
pressions of  regret  which  ne  had  before 
made  to  the  noble  Duke,  and  to  tell  the 
noble  Duke,  that  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  was  a  man  who  stood  high,  not 
only  in  his  (Earl  Grey's)  estimation,  but 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country  at  large, 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  most  eminent  attam- 
ments,  and  as  a  man  of  the  soundest  prin* 
ciples,  and  of  the  most  inflexible  integrity. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  let  him  remind 
the  noble  Duke,  that  it  did  not,  by  any 
means,   appear   that  the  expressions,  of 
which  the  noble  Duke  complained,  were 
used  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
attributed  in  his  capacity  of  Attorney  Ge- 
neral to  the  King,  which  was  the  msin 
feature  of  the  noble  Duke's  complaint,  but 
that  they  were  contained  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Nottingham  by  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  that 
town ;  and  surely  there  was  a  vast  difier- 
ence  between  what  was  said  by  a  person 
to   his    constituents,  and    by   the  same 
person  in  an  official  character.     He  mast 
too,  observe,  that  if  every  speech  at  an 
election     which    contained    opinions    at 
variance  with  those  of  any  noble  Lord,  or 
which  contained  animadversions  upon  the 
conduct  of  any  noble  Lord,  as  a  public 
man,  were  to  be  brought  before  this  House 
by    complaint,   the  time  of  their  Lord- 
ships would   not  be  very  properly  em- 
ployed.    However,  he  had  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  he  did  not  approve 
;  of  the  expression  **  boroughmongers,"  and 
that  he  should  not  himself  be  inclined  to 
select  individuab  as  marks  for  personal 
attacks,  however  opposed  he  might  be  to 
any  system  which  those  individuals,  among 
others,  upheld ;  but,  with  regard  to  this 
particular  case,  when  he  considered   all 
the  circumstances  of  it,  he  must  say  that, 
not  approving  of  the  expressions  which 
were  complained  of,  he  could  not  help 
lamenting  that  declaration  of  the  noble 
Duke's  which  had  brought  on  him  the 
strong  condemnation  of  those  who,*  with- 
out any  disposition  wantonly  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  tne  noble  Duke  personally,  felt 
it  their  duty  to  express  their  sentiments 
strongly   whenever  they  found  the   free- 
dom of  election  impaired ;  for,  by  impair- 
ing the  freedom  of  election,  those  persons 
were  of  opinion  that  there  would  retolt 
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to  the  country  the  worst  possible  effects. 
Now,  in  this,  and  in  no  other  view,  could 
the  Attorney  Greneral,  he  was  persuaded, 
have  meant  to  bring  before  the  people  of 
Nottingham  that  declaration  of  the  noble 
Duke's ;  and  rf  a  declaration  of  that  cha- 
racter had  been  made  the  subject  of  anim- 
adversion at  an  election,  the  noble  Duke 
must  lav  it  to  the  account  that  he  was 
not,  and  could  not  expect  to  be,  more  ex- 
empt than  any  of  the  rest  of  their  Lord- 
ships, from  that  which  they  were  all  of 
^thern  compelled  as  public  men  to  undergo 
from  those  who  thought  they  acted  wrong. 
But  the  noble  Duke,  allow  him  to  say, 
had  not  opened  to  their  Lordships  the 
whole  of  the  case.  The  noble  Duke  had 
said,  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  an  explanation ;  an  explana- 
tion, the  noble  Duke  had  told  them,  he 
had  received,  and  he  had  described  it  as 
being  replete  with  legal  sinuosities,  but  the 
noble  Duke  had  not  produced  that  expla- 
nation to  their  Lordships.  Now  he  must 
say,  that  if  their  Lordships  were  compe- 
tent to  entertain  this  complaint,  which, 
however,  he  denied,  for  their  Lordships 
were  not,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  compe- 
tent to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter — it 
would  be  very  unfair  if  their  Lordships 
were  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  it  with- 
out seeing  as  well  the  terms  of  the  demand 
for  explanation  as  the  terms  of  the  expla- 
nation itself.  He  would  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  no  further  observations, 
and  he  was  extremely  sorry  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  make  these.  He 
trusted  that  the  noble  Duke  would  see, 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  said 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
him  upon  the  matter.  He  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly the  occasion  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  discussion,  and  he  assured  the 
noble  Duke  that  he  was  extremely  sorry 
his  feelings  should  have  been  thus  wound- 
ed; but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
repeat,  that  he  not  only  could  not  ap- 
prove, but  that  he  felt  great  regret  at  the 
publication  of  that  unfortunate  declara- 
tion which  had  drawn  upon  him  those 
animadversions  of  which  he  complained. 
He  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would 
hear  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  that 
they  would  pass  at  once  to  the  Orders  of 
the  Day, — there  being  no  question  before 
the  House. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  said,  that  he 
would  have  read  the  communication  from 
the  Attorney  Oenerali  to  which  the  noble 


Earl  had  alluded,  but  that  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  have  considered  it 
improper  in  him  to  do  so.  As  to  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  in  bringing  this  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  he  ex- 
pected no  other  result  from  it,  but  to 
show  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  any 
charges  that  any  one  had  to  prefer  against 
him ;  and  as  he  did  not  think  that  m  had 
acted  wrongly,  he  could  not  suffer  him- 
self to  lie  under  imputations  from  the 
Attorney  General,  or  from  any  one  else. 
He  had  been  abused,  and  he  had  been 
called  by  he  knew  not  how  many  oppro- 
brious names,  and  he  therefore  wished  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  judgment  of  their 
Lordships,  and  ask  their  Lordships  to 
decide  whether  he  had  acted  rightly  or 
wrongly. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  suffer  this  conversa- 
tion to  drop  without  offering  a  few  observa- 
tions to  their  Lordships,  though  he  believed 
that  it  was  most  irregular,  as  the  noble 
Duke  who  had  commenced  it  had  not 
followed  it  up  by  any  motion.  Indeed  he 
did  not  see  how  any  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  alluded 
could  be  made  the  foundation  of  any 
motion  in  that  House.  He  would  therefore 
commence  by  avowing  that  what  occasion- 
ed him  to  rise  at  that  moment  was,  his 
diftcided  conviction  that  the  noble  Duke 
had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  words 
made  use  of  by  his  learned  friend,  the 
King's  Attorney  General.  If  he  had  been 
acquainted  beforehand  with  the  intention 
of  the  noble  Duke  to  make  those  words 
the  subject  of  discussion  before  their  Lord- 
ships, he  could  have  satisfied  the  noble 
Duke,  irritable  though  he  might  be  on  this 
subject ;  and  he  could  have  appeased  the 
noble  Duke's  feeling  of  irritation,  natural 
as  it  was,  by  the  statement  of  a  few  facts, 
which  he  now  felt  himself  bound  to  lay 
before  their  Lordships,  in  strict  justice  not 
only  to  his  learned  friend,  the  King's  Attor- 
ney General,  but  also  to  the  noble  Duke, 
who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  his  learned 
friend's  observations.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend,  that  what  a  gentleman 
said  before  his  constituents,  as  a  candidate 
for  their  renewed  suffrages,  was — he  would 
not  say,  to  be  taken  with  greater  latitude 
of  interpretation  and  to  be  visited  with 
greater  indulgence  than  the  deliberate 
declaration  of  his  opinions, — but  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  not  to  be  confounded 
with  what  the  King's  Attorney  General 
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might  declare  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty.  When  he  saw  yesterday 
evening, — for  then  was  the  first  time  that 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper, — when  he  saw  yesterday 
evening  the  paragraph  of  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  just  made  complaint,  he  felt,  he 
admitted,  great  pain,  but  he  likewise  felt 
no  doubt  that  the  words  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  King's  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, had  been  misrepresented,  knowing  that 
they  were  very  different  from  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  general  observations.  Still, 
though  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  misre- 
presentation, he  felt  great  pain  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  should  be  charged 
with  the  use  of  such  offensive  and  un- 
becoming expressions.  He  was  certain, 
from  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  learned  friend,  that  he,  even  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  felt  strongly,  was  the 
last  person  who  would  be  capable  of  for- 
getting the  respect  due,  not  only  to  the 
noble  Duke,  but  also  to  himself,  so  far  as 
to  have  uttered  expressions  like  those 
which  had  been  put  by  the  newspaper  into 
his  mouth.  He  had  accordingly  taken  the 
liberty  of  requesting  an  interview  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  that  morning.  The 
interview  was  granted.  He  had  then 
taken  the  liberty  of  asking  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  whether  he  had  seen  the 
paragraph  in  question.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  replied,  that  he  had  seen  it, 
and  added,  that  in  some  places  it  was  a 
gross  perversion  of  what  he  had  said,  and 
that  in  others,  where  it  was  not  a  perver- 
sion, it  was  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the 
language  which  he  had  used.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  then  laid  before  him  an 
account  of  what  he  believed  and  recollected 
himself  to  have  said  to  the  electors  of 
Nottingham,  coupled  with  what  to  him  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  was  an  unnecessary 
voucher,  that  he  had  made  that  statement 
before  an  old  friend  of  his,  also  in  the  law, 
who  had  accompanied  him  down  to  Notting- 
ham, who  had  been  present  on  the  hustings 
when  iie  addressed  the  electors,  who  had 
been  close  by  his  side  all  the  time  that  he 
was  speaking,  and  who  had  heard  every 
word  that  he  had  uttered.  That  gentle- 
man was  a  person  of  peculiarly  accurate 
and  retentive  memory,  and  was  known  to 
all  the  profession  to  excel  eminently  in 
that  faculty.  He  had  given  his  confirma- 
tion to  the  statement  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  laid  before  him  as  con- 
taining that  which  he  thought  and  believed 


and  recollected  himself  to  have  said.  If 
he  had  thought  that  he  should  be  called 
upon — as  in  justice  to  his  old  and  much 
valued,  friend  the  King's  Attorney  General, 
he  was  now  called  upon — to  make  any 
statement  as  to  the  language  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  used,  he  would 
have  come  down  to  the  House  furnished 
with  that  short  paper  which  contained 
his  actual  observations,  as  vouched  by  the 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  gone  down 
with  hitn  to  Nottingham.  He  could  not 
from  the  newspaper,  which  contained  the 
misrepresentations,  pretend  to  state  to 
their  Lordships  what  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  actually  had  said  :  but  this  he  could 
state, — which  would  be  as  satisfactory  be 
trusted  to  the  noble  Duke  as  it  was  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General,— that  the  only  offensive  part  of 
that  parc^raph,  of  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  a  right  to  complain, — for  the  noble 
Duke  must  lay  his  account  to  meet  with 
that  censure  which  was  the  lot  of  all  other 
public  characters,  and  from  which  he 
ought]  not  to  expect  to  be  more  exempt 
than  any  of  their  Lordships, — the  only 
part  of  that  paragraph  which  was  deficient 
in  that  respect  which  was  always  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another,  was  not  uttered 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  King's 
Attorney  General.  No  allusion  whatever 
had  been  made  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  the  noble  Duke  by  name.  So  far 
was  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  from  having 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  noble  Duke, 
tha£  he  had  not  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman  had  made 
such  and  such  an  observation.  A  phrase 
used  by  the  noble  Duke  certainly  had  been 
commented  on, — and  why  not?  The  noble 
Duke,  however,  was  not  the  only  person 
who  had  used  that  phrase — it  had  been 
adopted  by  others,  who  had  followed  his 
example.  He  would  deal  candidly  with 
the  noble  Duke,  and  would  avow  to  him 
distinctly,  that  he  did  not  admire  this  part 
of  his  conduct,  though  there  were  other 
parts  of  it  which  he  considered  manly, 
disinterested,  and  honourable  in  a  high 
degree.  He  admitted  that  on  the  phrase 
first  used  by  the  noble  Duke,  and  after- 
wards employed  by  those  who  had  followed 
his  example,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  made  a  comment,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  No  person  was  pointed  out 
by  name  in  that  comment,  and  the  words 
"  scandalous  and  wicked,"  which  formed 
the  only  ofiensi  ve  part  of  the  para  graph ,  were 
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not  only  not  used  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  but  there  was  not  even  a  synonyme 
employed  for  them  of  the  like  meaning  or 
tendency,  although  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  clear  and  distinct  disapproval  expressed 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  noble 
Duke.  This  was  satisfactory  to  his  mind, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  prove  equally 
satisfactory  to  the  noble  Duke.  If  the 
noble  Duke  had  seen,  as  he  had  done,  the 
words  actually  used  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  he  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Duke  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  no 
right,  as  a  public  man,  to  feel  hurt  by 
them,  much  less  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  a  formal  complaint  to  their  Lordships. 
He  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  to 
their  Lordships,  in  justice  to  the  noble 
Duke,  and  in  justice  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  who 
was  not,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  pre- 
sent to  defend  himself.  Besides  the 
disavowal  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
there  were  other  circumstances  which 
induced  him  to  believe  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  could  not  have  used 
the  expressions  imputed  to  him.  He 
had  no  doubt,  that  what  the  Attorney- 
General  was  said  to  have  added,  respecting 
the  intentions  of  Government  with  regard 
to  our  colonial  system — observations  by 
which  the  noble  Duke  thought  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  committed 
the  Government,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber,— ^had  never  been  uttered  ;  and  that 
for  this  reason — that  at  the  time  when  that 
speech  was  made,  the  new  Government 
had  not  entered  upon  the  consideration  of, 
much  less  taken  any  resolution  upon,  that 
important  subject.  He  supposed  that, 
owing  to  the  crowd  and  hurry  which 
prevailed  about  the  hustings,  his  learned 
friend's  observations  had  not  been  reported 
with  that  accuracy  which  generally  dis- 
tinguished the  reports  in  the  public 
papers. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  :  I  think  it 
right  to  state  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  interview  which  1  had  with  him  yester- 
day, I  had  no  intention  to  do  that  which  I 
have  done  now.  It  was  only  this  morning 
that  I  took  the  resolution  of  acting  as  I 
have  now  done. 

The  subject  dropped. 

Regency  Bill.]  On  the  Report  of  this 
Bill  being  brought  up,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
moved  to  add  a  clause  to  the  Bill  to  the 


following  effect : — That  in  the  case  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  becoming  Regent,  and 
the  Princess  Victoria  desiring  to  many 
before  she  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  should  not  be  permitted  to  marry  a 
foreigner  without  the  consent  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  in  case 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  should  marry  a  fo- 
reigner in  the  life-time  of  his  Majesty,  but 
without  his  consent,  she  should  by  that 
Act  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  the  Regency 
under  this  Bill. — Clause  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday y  Dec.  6. 

I  MiMUTM.]  PetiUoM  preMotod.  FOr  tlM  VbottUoa  tf 
Slavery,  by  the  Eails  of  Bu>OH  and  Oaosruioft,  fSbtt 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Bbhop  of  LLAin>APr«  wad  Laid 
WHAKNci.irpi,  fhnn  Wolvtrtuunpton,  Sttittng,  Cn^a^ 
Hali£u,  from  the  Fonalca  of  Chrktdnndi,  Haati,  fknn 
Loughborough,  and  levenl  other  plaoet.  B j  Locd  Rism^ 
ttom  Wm.  Cobbett,  tat  a  ReftMrmatton  of  the  Pwrn^tem, 
for  a  repeal  of  all  the  Taxes  on  the  niic—gUi  of  Hft^ 
particularly  the  AuiemfA  Taxai  and  the  EadM,  aai  te 
the  abolition  of  Titheg.  By  the  If  arqui*  of  CLANElCABMb 
f^om  Westport,  for  the  eoattauaaee  of  the  ^'W1ln^^1^  oa 
Fishing;  and  ftom  the  Catholicf  of  HalHnaslqe,  and  oikv 
places,  praying  for  a  better  dittiibiitkm  of  fiw  Flmdi 
granted  to  the  Kildare-place  Education  SodeCj.  By  Bid 
GowKR,  from  the  Stailbrdsfalre  Potteries  ^pdml  tte 
Truck  System.  By  the  DuIbb  of  RiCHMOVDa  flgom  Hh^ 
good  Snook,  of  Portsea,  for  an  eztemion  of  the  Elieaft 
Franchise. 

Recency  Bill.]  Lord  Lyndhunt 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  to  state  an  important 
circumstance  connected  with  the  principle 
of  this  Bill.  It  appeared  that  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  of  this  measure  were 
such  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  oc- 
casion, while  they  were  so  framed  as  to 
steer  clear  of  the  various  conflicting  in* 
terests  connected  with  such  an  important 
question.  As  the  principle  upon  which 
this  Bill  was  founded,  was  capable,  and 
likely,  of  being  drawn  into  a  precedent  in 
after  times,  it  was  necessary  and  fitting 
that  the  measure  should  go  down  to  pos- 
terity clear  of  all  doubt  and  uncertamty, 
not  only  as  to  its  arrangements,  but  also 
as  to  the  observations  and  arguments 
which  might  have  been  stated  in  reference 
to  it  by  any  person  either  there  or  elsewhere. 
It  had  been  said,  he  believed,  that  this  was 
a  case  entirely  of  the  first  impression,  and 
that  this  Bill  was  framed  upon  no  ordinair 
principle,  much  less  in  accordance  witn 
any  example  to  be  found  in  the  former 
periods  of  ourhistory.  He  thought  it  right. 
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therefore,  if  there  was  an  example  to  be 
found  which,  though  not  exactly,  yet  sub- 
stantially bore  out  the  principle  of  the 
present  measure,  that  such  an  example 
should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  and  of  the  public.  He 
concurred  with  the  statement  of  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  who  had  introduced 
this  Bill,  that  there  was  no  direct  precedent 
to  be  found  for  the  principle  of  it  in  the 
history  of  England.  He  had,  however, 
been  referred  by  a*  learned  friend  of  his,  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  to  a  case 
which  bore  greatly  upon  the  present  mea- 
sure, and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  inform 
their  Lordships,  of  the  particulars  of  that 
case.  It  was  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to 
state  to  their  Lordships,  that  that  case  was 
disposed  of  both  by  France  and  England, 
who  had  a  common  interest  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
disposed  of  the  present  case.  He  alluded 
to  a  period  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  2nd.  The  son  of  that  King,  Geof- 
frey, Duke  of  Brittany,  held  his  dukedom 
as  a  fief  under  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  was  likewise  King  of  England  ;  but 
the  claim  of  Lord  Paramount  was  set  up 
by  the  King  of  France,  both  Normandy 
and  Brittany  being  held  of  him.  Geoffrey 
died,  leaving  his  widow  enceinte^  and  a 
daughter  Eleanor,  but  no  son.  On  his  death 
two  rival  claims  were  put  up  for  the  ward- 
ship of  his  daughter  Eleanor,  and  it  would 
be  seen  that,  in  the  proceedings  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  the  principle  of  the  present 
measure  was  admitted  by  both  claimants. 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  as  Lord  Para- 
mount, put  in  his  claim  to  the  guardianship 
of  Eleanor,  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  and 
Henry  2nd  put  in  his  claim,  as  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  therefore  superior  Lord  of 
Brittany,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  grand- 
daughter. Both  the  claimants  acknow- 
ledged Eleanor  to  be  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
though  her  mother  was  enceinte  at  the 
time.  Now,  according  to  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  broached  elsewhere,  alle- 
giance was  due  not  to  Eleanor,  but  to 
the  child  en  ventre  sa  mere.  That  was 
not  the  principle  upon  which  the  rival 
claimants  in  this  instance  acted.  They 
held  that  the  allegiance  was  due,  not  to  the 
child  en  ventre  sa  niere^  but  to  the  eldest 
born  child  of  Geoffrey,  to  whom,  as  in 
cases  of  real  property,  the  possession-  at 
once  passed.  Eleanor  being  the  eldest 
boro  child  of  Geoffrey,  they  acknowledged 


at  once  her  right  to  the  Duchy  of  Brittany, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  tnat  that  right 
\\9l5  defeasible  (and  this  was  the  point 
upon  which  he  wished  to  show  that  that 
case  approached  so  nearly  to  the  principle 
of  the  present  measure) — at  once  and  in* 
Stan taneou sly  defeasible  by  the  subsequent 
birth  of  a  child,  if  that  child  should  happen 
to  be  a  son.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  his  Majesty's  Government,  who  bad 
introduced  this  measure,  had  brought  it 
forward,  foufided  distinctly  upon  those  two 
principles ;  they  said  that  no  allegiance 
was  due  to  the  child  en  ventre  sa  mere, 
but  to  the  eldest  born  child,  and  that  that 
right,  as  vested  in  a  female,  was  defeasible 
by  the  subsequent  birtli  of  a  male  child. 
But  they,  it  seemed,  were  not  the  first  to 
assert  those  principles.  How  did  the 
parties  act  in  the  case  to  which,  he  had 
drawn  their  Lordships*  attentioq  ?  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  Constance,  the 
widow  of  Geofirey,  was  delirered  of  a  son 
— a  son  who  was  well  known,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
whose  name  did  not  belong  alone  to  the 
history,  but  to  the  drama  of  the  country 
too;  for  he  had  been  immortalized  by 
Shakspeare.  That  son,  Prince  Arthur, 
who  was  subsequently  murdered  by  his 
uncle.  King  John,  became  at  once  Duke 
of  Brittany.  The  moment  he  was  born 
the  defeasance  of  the  title  of  his  sister  took 
place,  and  at  onc^  an  end  was  put  to  the 
dispute  between  Henry  2nd  and  Philip 
Augustus,  and  to  the  preparations  for  a 
war  which  was  about  taking  place  between 
them,  to  settle  the  question  with  regard  to 
Eleanor.  The  birth  of  Arthur  at  once 
produced  a  defeasance  of  the  title  of  his 
sister  to  the  duchy,  and  that  settled  tlie 
question  which  had  been  raised  between 
the  two  kings  with  respect  to  her  wardship. 
That  portion  of  our  history  which  was 
connected  with  the  fate  of  Arthur  was  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  All  that  was 
known  with  certainty  of  it  was,  that 
Prince  Arthur  came  subsequently  into  the 
possession  of  his  uncle.  King  John,  who 
murdered  him  some  years  after.  Eleanor 
was  also  carried  away  by  him  tQ  this  coun- 
try, and  placed  in  captivity  somewhere  in 
Wales,  and  she  was  succeeded  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  by  her 
sister  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Constance  by 
a  second  marriage.  It  was  satisfactory 
and  gratifying  to  find  that  the  present  in- 
stance was  not  the  only  one  in  which  the 
principle  of  this  Bill  had  been  acted  upon. 
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Here  was  proof  that  the  principle  upon 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
founded  this  measure,  had  been  distinctly 
adopted  and  acknowledged  by  the  learned 
feudalists  of  France  and  of  England  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Henry  2nd.  The 
discovery  of  that  precedent  removed  all 
doubts  and  obviated  all  objections,  and  he 
cordially  approved  of  the  Bill. 

The  Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday y  Dec,  6. 

MiNima.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
BsLL,  the  quantity  of  Coals  exported  within  the  last  year, 
and  the  amount  of  Duty  paid  thereon,  distinguishing  the 
Exports  made  in  Foreign,  firom  those  made  to  British 
Ship* : — On  the  Motion  of  Sir  R.  Pxkl,  the  money  levied 
for  Poor,  County,  and  other  Rates,  according  to  papers 
prepared  with  great  care  and  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Rickman: 
— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  S.  Ricx,  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  imder  the  Commissioners  of  public  Records, 
and  the  charges  incurred  for  publishing  them : — On  the 
Motion  of  Colonel  Sibthorpx,  the  number  of  Convictions 
fin:  Adulterating  Beer,  in  England  and  Wales,  since  the  year 
1827;  and  of  the  Informations  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Excise  on  the  same  subject  within  the  same  period : — On 
the  Motion  of  Mr.  Ruthtxn,  of  the  number  of  Sum- 
monses and  Decrees  issued  by  the  Court  of  Conscience 
(Dublin),  during  the  last  three  years :— On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Warburton,  of  the  number  of  Commitments  for 
Capital  Crimes  in  Middlesex,  ftom.  May  1827*  to  April 
1830. 

Petitions  presented.    For  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  by 
Sir  E.  KNATCHBnLL,flromFootscray,  Ashford,  and  Wool- 
wich:— By  Sir  C.  LxMOir,  firom  Meneage,  Cornwall: — 
By  Mr.  Littlbton,  Arom  seven  places  in  the  County  of 
Salop : — By  Mr.  J.  Bromtn,  firom  Newbridge  and  West- 
port  : — By  Mr.  Brown  low,  fh>m  Boyle  and    another 
Town  in  Iretand: — By  Mr.  Bbll,  from  Holywell,  Walls- 
end,  and  other  places: — By  Mr.  Loch,  Arom  Kirkwall 
and  Stromness: — By  Mr.  Ca.ixaghan,  from  the  City  of 
Cork : — By  Mr.  Mundt,  fh>m  three  places  in  Derbyshire : 
— By  Sir  R.  B.  Philipps,  fh)m  the  Parish  of  King's 
Castle,  and  four  other  places : — By  Mr.  H.  Drummond, 
ftrom  the  Borough  and  Corporation  of  Stirling: — By  Mr. 
Adbani,  ftom  a  place  in  the  County  of  Cambridge: — 
By  Mr.  Owkn,  ftom  Ford,  and  other  places  in  Pembroke- 
shire:— By   Mr.   Bkthbix,    fttmi    RothwcU:— By  Mr. 
Dknison,  flrom  Dorking.    By  Mr.  J.  Brown i,  ftom  the 
Parishes  of  Kilmena,  Kilcoleman,  Kilgeeva,  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  Funds  destined  to  promote  Education 
in  Ireland ;  fttnn  Kilbride,  for  amendment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Laws;  and  ftom  Westport,  for  a  continuation  of 
Bounties  on  curing  Fish.    By  Mr.  H.  Davis,  ftom  the 
Parishes  of  St.  James,  St  Mary,  St  I'homas,  and  St 
Peter,  Bristol,  praying  for  the  Repeal  of  the  House  and 
Window  Tax.    For  the  Repeal  of  the  Metropolis  Police 
Act,  by  Mr.  Denison,  ftroin  St  Giles*,  Camberwcll :  —By 
Mr.  C.  Caltkrt,  ftom  St  George  the  Martyr,  5>outh- 
wark.    By  Mr.  Wioram,  ftom  Wexford,  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Sugar  Duties.    By  Mr.  Hodoeb,  ftom  the  Owners 
and  Occupiers  of  Land  in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  fttmi 
certain  Inhabitants  of  Appledore,  Kent,  complaining  of 
Distress,  and  calling  on  the  House  to  investigate  the  pre- 
sent extravagant  system  of  Tithes.    By  Lord  Killbxn, 
fttnn  Dunsaney  and  other  places  in  Ireland,  praying  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Subletting  and  Vestry  Acts ;  and  ftrom 
Nun's  Island,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  praying  for  the 
exten^oD  of  the  Elective  Franchise.   By  Mr.  Dalryhple, 
from  Haddington,  for  Burgh  Reform. 

Parliamentary     Reform.]      Mr. 


Brownlow  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Town  of  Armagh,  prayings  for  Parliament- 
ary Reform.     He  stated,  that  the  peiions 
who  had  signed  the  petition  constitoted 
the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting,  at  which  the  peti- 
tion was  agreed  to,   was  most  rational 
and  moderate.     The  petitioners,  amongst 
other  allegations,  complained  that,  under 
the  present  mode  of  election,  those  who 
possess  the  right  of  suffrage  are  com- 
pelled to  vote  at  the  will  of  their  landlords, 
or  other  powerful  persons,  for  the  candidate 
of  whom  they  do  not  approve ;  and  they 
believed  that  the  independence  of  voten 
might  be  effectually  maintained  if  the  vote 
were  taken  by  ballot.    He  thought  it  right 
to  mention  that  the  petitioners  had  re- 
quested the  members  for  the  county  of 
Armagh  to  transfer  the  petition  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume)  if  they 
themselves  could  not  support  its  prayer. 
Now,  for  his  part,  he(Mr.6rownlow)coald 
not  be  induced  to  make  up  bis  mind,  'on 
the  spur  of  the  moment '  for  the  gratification 
of  presenting  any  petition ;  and,  therefore, 
if  his  mind  had  not  already  been  made  up  on 
the  subject  of  that  petition,  he  would  have 
declined  to  present  it.     But  as  he  had  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  entirely  concurred 
in  the  statements  of  the  petitioners  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  ballot,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  presenting  and  supporting 
their  petition.    He  was  anxious  that  every 
man  who  had  the  right  to  vote  should  he 
enabled  to  use  that  right  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  supported  the  Pe- 
tition. He  was  convincea  that  the  repre- 
sentation til  rough  out  was  corrupt,  ana  ht 
hoped  to  see  that  House  entirely  reformed. 
Lord  Acheson,  was  fully  aware  how  un- 
acceptable any  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  petition  was  to  that  House, 
but,  circuqnstanced  as  he  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  petition  which  had  just  been 
presented  by  his  hon.  friend  and  col- 
league, he  trusted  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  upon  it,  Hie 
meeting  at  which  that  petition  originated, 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  it  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  Members  for  the  county, 
provided  they  would  give  it  Uieir  support, 
otherwise  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume), 
His  hon.  friend  and  colleague  consented 
to  support  it;  he,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined doing  so,  and  he  felt  it  his  ciaty — 
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a  duty  he  owed  to  those  who  sent  him 
there — not  to  let  this  petition  pass  without 
stating  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  it. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  at  all 
upon  the  general  subject  of  reform,  but 
this  much  he  must  say,  that  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  representative 
system  of  this  country  were  so  numerous, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their 
speedy  removal  was  so  firm,  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  avowins:  himself  a  decided 
friend  of  reform.  He  looked  to  the  present 
Government  to  do  much  in  this  respect, 
the  country  expected  it  of  them ;  and  he, 
for  one,  should  give  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port to  any  measure  they  might  bring 
forward  tending  to  reform  the  Parliament, 
so  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  compro- 
mising the  spirit  and  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Among  all  these  abuses,  he 
knew  not  one  which  it  would  be  found 
more  difficult  to  remove,  nor  one  which 
called  more  loudly  for  correction,  than  the 
undue  influence  at  present  exercised  over 
the  votes  of  electors.  No  man  was  more 
anxious  than  he  was,  to  see  freedom  of 
election  existing  in  substance  and  reality, 
— not,  as  now,  a  mere  empty  name.  But 
how  was  that  to  be  effected  ?  Undue  in- 
fluence might  be  gradually  diminished;  the 
evil  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  remedied, 
but  how  it  was  to  be  totally  eradicated  he 
knew  not.  He  was  tolH,  indeed,  that  to 
vote  by  ballot  would  effect  all  this;  for 
that  it  would  establish  secrecy  and  security 
for  the  voter.  In  considering  this  subject, 
his  first  inquiry  naturally  was,  how  that 
could  be  proved  ?  He  must  confess,  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  this  inquiry  at  all 
to  his  satisfaction.  The  assertion  was 
every  where  made,  arguments  were  founded 
upon  it,  but  he  saw  nothing  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  assertion  itself  was  well 
founded.  The  voter  might  conceal  the 
actual  fact  of  his  vote  at  the  time  of  de- 
livering it,  but  of  what  avail  was  this 
secrecy,  unless  it  was  to  be  followed  by 
security  afterwards  ;  for  he  could  hardly 
call  that  a  state  of  security  in  which  a 
man  lives,  as  it  were,  by  a  perpetual  false- 
hood, and  in  continual  fear,  lest  by  a 
breach  of  confidence  in  some  friend,  to 
whom  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  may 
have  disclosed  the  truth,  or  by  some  other 
chance,  the  whole  should  come  to  the  ear 
of  the  landlord,  and  his  total  ruin  should 
ensue.  He  did  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  of  security.  He  owned  that 
a  speech  made  last  Session  by  an  hou. 
VOL.  I. 


and  learned  Member,  now  a  noble  Lord, 
holding  a  high  and  important  situation 
elsewhere,  was  to  him  very  satisfactory  in 
proving  the  extreme  improbability  of  the 
existence  of  that  security.  The  landlords 
would  use  every  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
promises  of  the  votes  of  their  tenants  for 
themselves  or  their  friends,  and  if  dis- 
appointed in  the  result,  after  having  re- 
ceived these  promises,  that  they  would 
make  every  exertion  to  discover  the  de- 
faulters he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt ; 
and  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  more  difficult 
for  a  man  to  adhere  continually  to  a  false- 
hood than  to  avoid,  by  some  chance  or 
other,  the  letting  out  the  truth,  he  had 
little  doubt  of  their  general  success.  At 
all  events,  the  system  of  chicanery,  trick, 
and  perjury,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
all  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant 
which  would  arise  from  this  measure,  were, 
in  his  opinion,  serious  objections  to  its 
introduction.  In  addition  to  this,  bribery 
would  still  exist.  Though  it  might  no 
longer  be  worth  a  man's  while  to  bribe  in- 
dividually, corruption  would  still  have 
its  effect  when  applied  collectively.  It 
would  be  easy  to  say  to  a  number  of  voters, 
"  If  I  succeed,  or  my  friend,  (whichever  it 
might  happen  to  be),  such  a  sum  of  money 
shall  be  distributed  among  you."  Those  who 
would  take^a  bribe  now  would  do  so  then, 
and  the  ballot  would  fail  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  influence  of  money.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this,  he  must  beg  leave  to  state  to 
the  House  a  fact,  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  very 
high  American  authority  now  in  this  coun- 
try, asserting,  that  not  only  had  vote  by 
ballot  failed  in  the  United  States  to  coun- 
teract corrupt  and  authoritative  influence, 
but  that  such  corruption  and  such  influ- 
ence still  existed,  and  were  frequently  and 
effectually  exerted  ;  and  that,  with  regard 
to  secresy,  it  had  by  no  means  been  esta- 
blished by  this  system  of  voting.  That 
high  republican  authority  ought  to  have 
weight  with  those  who  advocated  this 
principle  upon  popular  grounds.  He 
believed  that  he  was  speaking  before  some 
Gentlemen,  decided  friends  of  vote  by 
ballot,  who  were  acquainted  with  those 
opinions,  and  also  with  the  quarter  from 
whence  they  sprung.  He  felt  that  he  had 
said  enough  to  authorize  him  to  dissent 
from  the  petition  now  before  the  House. 
He  should  not  now  trouble  the  House  by 
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offerings  his  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  this  measure  in  Ireland.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
objections  he  had  mentioned, — objections 
which  would  apply  to  either  country — 
there  were  other  and  most  important  ob- 
jections to  this  measure,  which  would  more 
particularly  apply  to  Ireland,  and  which 
he  should  take  another  opportunity  of 
stating  to  the  House.  He  should  only  add, 
that  as  a  wann  friend  of  reform,  he  was 
sorry  to  he  obliged  to  dissent  from  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  Though  he  differed 
from  his  hon.  friend  and  colleague  as  to 
the  remedy,  no  man  agreed  with  him  more 
fully  than  he  did  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
disease,  nor  could  be  more  anxious  than 
he  was  to  see  it  removed.  His  opinions 
on  this  subject  had  not  been  hastily  formed; 
still  they  were  those  of  a  young  man,  and 
he  trusted  that,  whenever  he  was  proved 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  should  have  the 
candour  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge 
his  error.  At  all  events,  he  should  always 
feel  it  his  duty  to  turn  his  attention  to  any 
measure  which  mijjht  have  freedom  of 
election  for  its  object ;  and  most  gratified 
should  he  be  if  he  met  with  a  plan  which 
should  hold  out  a  reasonable  probability  of 
success. 

Mr.  0*Co7i7ie//had  been  solicited  to  sup- 
port the  petition.  There  were  few  boroughs 
in  which  the  franchise  was  limited  in  a 
manner  more  grievous  and  unconstitutional 
than  in  the  town  of  Armagh.  The  right 
of  voting  was  possessed  by  only  twelve 
inhabitants,  and  they  held  offices  in  the 
Corporation,  to  which  they  were  appointed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  He  compli- 
mented the  noble  Lord  (Acheson)  for  his 
talents,  and  for  the  candour  with  which  he 
had  stated  his  opinions.  In  answer  to  the 
noble  Lord's  objection,  that  the  ballot, 
without  some  more  effectual  security, 
would  not  promote  the  independence  of 
the  vote,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  must  say, 
that,  if  so,  it  would  at  all  events  not  make 
matters  worse  than  they  are.  In  fact, 
allowing  the  utmost  force  to  the  noble 
Lord's  objection,  the  ballot  could  not  fail 
to  do  some  good.  If  it  could  not  effect 
the  concealment  of  all  the  votes,  it  could 
not  fail  to  conceal  a  great  number.  Secresy 
would  be  secured,  at  least  for  those  voters 
who  stood  in  need  of  it.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  respecting  the  inefficacy  of 
the  ballot  in  America,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  can  be  no  very  extensive 
corruption  of  voters  in  that  country,  for 


the  share  which  any  man  can  possibly  ob- 
tain of  public  plunder  by  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, is  too  little  to  induce  him  to  lay  out 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  chance  of  it.  The 
noble  Lord  might  have  found  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  an  illustration  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  ballot.  He  was  fatly 
convinced  that  France  owed  to  the  ballot 
the  rejection  of  the  fatal  Ordinances.  He 
believed,  that  the  protection  which  the 
electors  of  France  found  in  the  ballot  had 
secured  the  liberty  of  Europe;  and  he 
believed,  that  to  the  same  cause  the  people 
of  England  owed  the  prospect  of  reform 
which  was  now  held  out  to  theiii.  He 
was  much  gratified  to  hear  the  noble  Lord 
express  himself  in  favour  of  reform  ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt,  that  when  that  young 
nobleman  should  apply  his  reason  to  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
reformers  would  receive  his  powemil  sup- 
port in  their  efforts  to  obtain  universal 
suffrage  with  the  protection  of  the  ballot. 
Sir  H.  Bunhury  supported  the  petition, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  QeDtlemen 
who  had  frequently  advocated  the  cause  of 
reform  and  retrenchment  in  that  House, 
and  who  now  had  the  power  of  promoclttg 
it  by  their  exertions  in  the  other  House, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  GorerDment, 
would  set  8  nobleexaropleby  the  surrender 
of  their  own  patronage.  He  expressed 
himself  favourable  to  the  vote  by  ballot, 
and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
national  security  that  measures  should  be 
taken  as  speedily  as  possible  to  reform  the 
Parliament.  He  also  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministry,  but  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  Ministry  could  remaia 
in  office  who  did  not  pluck  up  corruption 
by  the  roots. 
*  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Rrpeal  of  the  Uniow.]  Lord  Bra- 
bazon  presented  Petitions  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ; 
of  Grange  Gorman,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin  ;  and  of  other  places  in  Ireland ; 
and  from  the  Carpet  Wearers  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  praying  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  could 
not  support  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners. He  was  convinced  that  the 
measure  which  they  desired  would,  if 
carried  into  effect,  involve  Ireland  in  ci?il 
commotions  and  in  bloodshed.  Petliaps 
some  partial  benefit  might  be  derired  to  the 
City  of  Dublin  from  being  again  tte  fStl 
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of  the  Irish  Legislature ;  but  much  as  he 
desired  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that 
City,  with  which  his  interests  were  closely 
connected,  he  could  not  do  so  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  national  welfare.  He  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  O'Connell),  whose 
exertions  had  already  done  so  much  ^od 
for  Ireland,  should  exert  his  great  talents 
and  his  powerful  influence  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object  so  chimerical,  or,  if  attain- 
able, so  pernicious,  as  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  0*Ferrall  presented  a  similar  Pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitants  of  Naas,  in  the 
County  of  Kildare,  also  complaining  of 
extreme  distress,  which  the  petitioners 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  consequences  of 
that  Act.  The  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  support  the  petition,  which,  however, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  present. 
The  petitioners  thought  that  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  would  produce  a  Reform  of 
Parliament,  and  an  amendment  of  the 
tithe  system ;  but  he  hoped  that  these 
objects  would  be  effected  without  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  he  had  great 
confidence  that  the  present  Ministry  would 
do  much  for  the  country. 

Mr.  0*Connell,  at  the  request  of  the 
petitioners,  supported  their  prayer.  He 
stated  that  there  were  in  that  town, 
arodngst  a  population  of  4,000,  more 
than  1,200  persons  depending  wholly  on 
casual  charity  for  their  support.  He  con- 
curred in  the  statement  of  the  petitioners, 
that  the  Union  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  distress.  That  measure  had  greatly 
increased  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  to  which, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, an  effectual  check  had  been  put  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  seventy-five  per 
cent  upon  the  property  of  absentees; 
which  tax  was  levied  for  several  vears 
previous  to  the  Union.  He  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  such  a  tax  would  again  be 
imposed.  At  present  Ireland  paid  a  tribute 
of  8,000,000/.  a-year  to  England,  in  the 
revenue  she  remitted  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors. Next  to  absenteeism,  he  con- 
sidered theextravagantly  expensive  Church 
Establishment  a  principal  source  of  the 
misery  of  the  people.  Those  two  causes, 
together  with  the  oppressive  taxation,  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  a  degree  of  distress  and 
suffering  unparalleled  in  any  other  country. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  presented 
petitions  in  favour  of  a  Repeal  of  the 
lJnioD,from  the  Sedan-chairmen  of  Dublin, 


and  from  the  Bricklayers  and  House- 
smiths  of  that  City.  These  persons  felt 
severely  the  effects  of  the  Union  of  the 
two  countries.  At  the  time  of  that  Union 
there  were  1,800  public,  and  600  private 
Chairmen  in  that  City ;  at  present  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty  public  Chairs, 
and  one  private.  The  mention  -of  the 
parties  from  whom  these  petitions  came 
might  create  merriment  in  the  House,  but 
he  must  say,  that  the  present  was  not  the 
moment  when  the  petitions  of  any  portion 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  presented 
a  similar  petition  from  the  Corporation  of 
Tuam,  signed  by  the  *  Sovereign.'  The 
petitioners  begged  the  House  not  to  give 
credit  to  any  statement  which  might  be 
made  to  them  from  any  quarter,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Galway  were 
not  favourable  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  after 
pre^nting  similar  petitions  from  parishes 
m  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Longford,  ad- 
verted to  what  had  been  stated  on  a  former 
evening,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Grattan,  that  the  Union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, once  passed,  was  irrevocable,  and 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  Gen- 
tleman, dated  October  4th,  1810,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  he  would  accede  to  the 
wish  of  parties  who  had  intrusted  him 
with  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  would  support  its  prayer,  because  he 
wished  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  more  firm.  This  was 
also  his  (Mr.  O'ConneH's)  humble  opinion  ; 
but  Mr.  Grattan  thought  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  bring  a  Motion  forward  for  the 
repeal  until  it  was  supported  by  the  genel  al 
voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  this  he 
also  concurred ;  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Anti- union  feeling  prevailed  in  Ireland. 
Anti-union  meetings  were  spreading  every 
where  ;  and  he  might  say,  that  in  three  of 
the  provinces,  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal;  and 
it  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  those 
meetings  spread,  meetings  of  White-boys 
and  other  illegal  associations  disappeared, 
so  sanguine  were  the  people  in  the  hope 
that  a  repeal  of  the  Union  and  a  resident 
l^egrislature  would  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing  them  relief. 

Sir  J.  Bourke  hoped,  that  as  he  was  the 
individual  whose  statement  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Galway,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Union,  was  alluded  to,  he 
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might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  explana- 
tion of  that  statement.  He  was  asked  on 
the  hustings,  when  proposed  for  the  county 
of  Galwav,  whether  he  would  vote  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  he  distinctly 
stated,  that  he  was  opposed  to  that  mea- 
sure. He  had  a  right  therefore  to  infer, 
as  his  opinion  was  not  then  opposed,  that 
itwasnot  at  variance  with  that  of  the  county 
which  returned  him.  It  was  however  true 
that  the  people  of  Gal  way  had  not  at 
that  time  had  the  advantage  of  being 
enlightened  by  the  letters  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford  had 
since  written  on  the  subject,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  he  owned  he  viewed  with 
regret. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  that  the  most  strenuous  op- 
posers  of  the  Union  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
were  clearly  of  opinion  that,  once  com- 
pleted, it  was  indissoluble.  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
from  the  predecessor  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Waterford. 
[ITie  right  hon.  Baronet  then  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  in  question,  distinctly 
showing,  that  theopinion  of  that  Gentleman 
was  directly  adverse  to  any  agitation  of 
the  question  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union  at 
the  present  moment,  or  at  any  time  ;  for 
he  had  never  ceased  to  regard  that  mea- 
sure as  irrevocable.]  Such  was  the  opinion, 
he  also  stated,  of  all  the  public  men  at  the 
period  when  that  measure  was  agreed  to. 
Both  from  their  speeches  in  Parliament, 
and  from  the  evidence  which  remained  of 
their  private  meetings,  there  could  not  be 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Chief  Justice  Bushe,  Lord  Plunkett,  Lord 
Oriel,  and  all  the  great  men  of  that  period 
agreed,  that  if  the  measure  were  once 
carried,  the  idea  of  repealing  it  would  be 
perfectly  visionary.  He  hesitated  not  to 
say,  that  he  himself  had  always  looked 
upon  the  Union  as  irrevocable.  He  was 
old  enough  to  remember  the  proceedings 
of  that  local  Parliament  which  it  was  thus 
vainly  sought  to  restore ;  and  he  could 
well  remember  that  the  country  under  its 
government,  was  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  that  he  believed  it 
could  no  where  else  be  paralleled — the 
country  was  in  such  a  state  that  no 
peaceable  man  could  live  in  it.  He  depre- 
cated most  earnestly  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  the  Union,  for  he  looked  on  it 
as  sure  to  produce  results  which  could  not 


fail  to  alarm  English  capitalists,  and  deter 
them  from  investments  calculated  to  create 
employment  for  the  people.  He  woald, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 
repeat  his  conscientious  conviction  against 
the  proposition  for  a  repeal.  He  was 
aware  that  in  expressing  his  opinioa 
against  the  repeal,  he  was  stating  that 
which  was  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  a 
respectable  portion  of  his  constituents,  and 
he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  petition 
signed  by  several  of  them  in  one  parish 
in  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  which  they 
called  upon  him  to  surrender  his  opinion 
on  this  subject  to  that  of  his  constituents. 
Such  a  call  he  never  could  obey.  He  had 
for  fifty  years  of  his  public  life  expressed 
his  opinion  freely,  conscientiously,  and 
independently,  on  all  occasions,  and  he 
would  not  now  depart  from  that  consist- 
ency which  he  had  ever  maintained.  Let 
the  duration  of  his  public  life  be  long  or 
short — and  in  the  course  of  nature  it  coukl 
not  now  be  much  longer — ^he  would 
continue  to  act  in  the  same  independent 
manner.  If  his  constituents  thought  pro- 
per to  withdraw  their  confidence  in  him, 
they  had  only  to  express  that  wish,  and  he 
would  resign  his  trust  into  their  hands; 
but,  so  long  as  he  held  it,  he  would  vote 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  on 
every  subject,  without  reference  to  any 
consideration  but  that  which,  he  trusted, 
always  had  and  ever  would  operate  with 
him — that  of  promoting  whatever  tended 
most  to  the  good  of  the  country.  -  In  this 
feeling  he  never  could  support  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  Ireland ;  but,  that  he  believed, 
could  never  be  proved. 

Mr.  A,  Lefroy^  alluding  to  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  from  a  parish  in 
the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  said,  that  he  could  not  suppoit 
the  prayer  of  that  petition.  He  did  not  deny 
that  the  signatures  to  it  were  numeroas 
and  respectable ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  most  respectable 
individuals,  Protestants  and  Catho)ics,  in 
that  county,  expressing  their  decided 
hostility  to  any  such  measure.  If  he  had 
taken  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford,  he  might  have  got 
up  a  petition,  most  numerously  and  re- 
spectably signed,  against  the  measure: 
but  his  great  wish  was,  to  do  every  thing 
which  could  unite  both  parties,  and  to  en- 
courage that  disposition  which  would  tend 
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to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  distress  did  not  exist 
in  Ireland,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  if 
the  cause  and  nature  of  that  distress,  and 
the  means  of  removing  it,  were  fairly  put 
forward,  it  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  relief  from  a  united  Parliament 
than  from  a  Parliament  resident  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  O'Connellj  in  moving  that  the  peti- 
tions do  lie  on  the  Table,  said,  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  member 
for  the  city  of  Waterford  had  not  met  his 
case  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Grat- 
tan.  As  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  about  the 
union  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  he 
must  say,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
would,  more  than  any  other  measure,  tend 
to  unite  all  parties.  He  added,  that  he 
had  lately  received  a  vote  of  thanks  at  a 
public  meeting,  which  was  moved  by  an 
Orangeman  and  seconded  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  secretary  to  an  Orange- 
lodge.  The  hon.  Member,  after  a  warm 
eulogy  on  the  public  conduct  and  con- 
sistency of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Newport),  expressed  his  regret  at  hearing 
from  such  a  respectable  source  the  opinion 
which  had  been  given  as  to  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
except  during  the  last  six  years,  when 
that  Parliament  had  been  corrupted  to 
carry  the  Union,  it  had  shown  as  much 
independence  as  any  Parliament  that  ever 
met.  During  the  twelve  years  prior  to  the 
last  six,  it  had  five  times  defeated  the  plans 
of  Ministers,  and  carried  its  own  point  in 
favour  of  the  country,  which  could  not  be 
said  of  any  Parliament  that  had  sat  since 
the  Union.  In  conclusion,  he  observed, 
that  the  petitions  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
could  not  be  put  down  by  clamour  within 
or  without  that  House.  He  imputed  no 
improper  motive  to  any  person  who 
opposed  this  repeal,  and  any  motives 
attributed  to  him  he  despised. 

The  Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Division  of  Legal  Appointments.] 
Mr.  O^Connell  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
number  and  names  of  persons  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  judicial  capacities  to  the 
East  Indies  and  the  British  colonies,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment, 
the  amount  of  salary,  and,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  made  out,  the  amount  of  their  other 
emoluments,  and  the  Bar,  whether  English, 


Irish,  or  Scotch,  to  whiph  they  respectively 
belonged.  He  called  for  this  information, 
because  he  believed  that,  since  the  Union, 
there  had  been  but  three  appointments 
from  the  Irish  Bar. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  said,  that  in  his 
knowledge  of  five  Advocates-general  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  India,  two  were  Irish. 
The  only  persons  who  had  reason  to  com- 
plain (the  Irish  having  a  fair  share  in 
those  appointments)  were  the  Scotch. 
He  repeated,  though  it  was  not  generally  so 
supposed,  that  no  persons  had  more  reason 
than  the  Scotch  to  complain  of  exclusion 
from  judicial  offices. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.]  Mr 
G'Connell  wished  to  put  a  question  to  his 
hon.  friend  opposite,  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  Amongst 
the  papers  laid  on  the  Table,  there  was  a 
Treasury  Minute  relative  to  that  office, 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  abolish. 
But  on  looking  at  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
he  found  that  the  office,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute,  could  not  be  abolish- 
ed. He  therefore  requested  to  know  what 
was  meant  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  though  the 
office  could  not  be  abolished,  still  the  con- 
templated saving  would  be  effected.  At 
present  the  Vice-treasurer  had  2,000Z.  a 
year,  there  was  a  deputy  at  800/.  a  year, 
and  an  establishment.  The  Government, 
in  effecting  a  reduction,  had  made  this 
arrangement.  They  found  that  the  deputy 
Vice-treasurer  had  for  many  years  acted 
also  as  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Irish  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  here  at  1 ,000/.  a  year, 
and  they  proposed  that  that  gentleman 
should  execute  the  duties  of  the  Vice- 
treasurer,  which  he  had  acceded  to,  for  an 
additional  sum  of  200/.  a  year.  The  sala- 
ries of  Vice-treasurer  and  of  the  deputy 
being  discontinued,  the  entire  saving 
would  be  2,600/.  per  annum.  They  could 
not  abolish  the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer,  for 
that  was  fixed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  was  also  Auditor  of  the  Pells  and  of 
Taxes ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  would 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  the  office.  The  Government  had 
already  done  something,  but  what  it  was 
disposed  to  do  would  not  rest  there ;  for 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  fill  the  office  to  inquire  what  other 
savings  could  be  made,  and  what  number 
of  clerks  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  if 
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possible  still  greater  reductions  should  be 
effected. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Mr. 
0*Connell  presented  a  Petition  from  John 
Howard,  of  Portarlington,  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  stating,  that  out  of  a 
population  of  5,000  or  6,000  in  that 
borough,  there  were  only  fourteen  persons 
entitled  to  vote.  The  hon.  Member  added, 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  friend  as  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland;  but  much  of  his 
present  labour  in  other  departments  might 
be  easily  transferred  to  two  Prothonotaries, 
who  were  receiving  large  salaries  with  but 
slight  duties  attached  to  them.  He  had 
now  also  to  present  four  petitions  for 
Reform — one  from  Glastonbury,  signed  by 
Mr.  H.  Hunt,  as  lord  of  that  manor;  an- 
otherfrom  the  Society  of  Radical  Reformers 
meeting  at  the  Rotunda ;  another  from 
reformers  at  Stockport,  and  a  fourth  from 
reformers  at  Ipswich.  They  prayed  for  a 
great  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  for  vote  by  ballot.  One  of  the  peti- 
tions expressed  their  joy  that  the  Tories 
had  gone  out  of  office,  but  their  dissatis- 
faction that  the  Whigs  had  come  in,  for 
they  suspected  that,  when  in  office,  they 
might  forget  the  promises  made  when  out 
of  it.  The  measures  of  the  Whigs,  the 
petitioners  stated,  had  been  most  injurious 
to  the  country — they  had  begun  the 
national  debt,  they  were  the  authors  of 
the  Excise,  and  of  Septennial  Parliaments, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  abuses.  The 
petitioners,  therefore,  prayed  the  House  to 
watch  the  Whig  Administration  narrowly. 
He  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  petitioners 
would  find  themselves  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  present  Ministers.  They 
had  on  that  evening  given  an  earnest  of  their 
disposition  to  economy,  and  were  the  only 
Administration  which  had  ever  come  in  on 
a  pledge  to  maintain  peace  abroad,  and  to 
efiect  reduction  and  reform  at  home. 

The  Petitions  to  be  printed. 

POSTMASTER-GENKRAL   OF  IRELAND.] 

On  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  Motion,  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair  for  the  House  to 
go  into  a  Committee 'of  Supply, 

Mr.  Ooulbum  said,  that  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  a  former 
night,  concerning  the  Post-master-gene- 
rai  of  Ireland,  and  at  which  time  he  did 
not  happen  to  be  in  the  House.    He  did 


not  wish  to  derogate  any  thing  from  the 
present,  or  to  arrogate  anything  to  the 
past  Administration.  All  he  wished  was, 
that  the  case  should  stand  on  its  true  foot- 
ing with  the  House ;  and  he  begged  to 
inform  it  that  this  saving  would  have  been 
equally  effected  if  the  present  Minwten 
had  never  come  into  Office.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  office  ought  to  have  been 
abolished  ;  but  this  was  impossible  till  a 
new  measure  had  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
business  of  the  office  on  another  footing. 
The  office,  however,  was  virtually  abolish- 
ed. This  assertion  did  not  rest  upon  his 
dictum,  but  was  known  in  the  office  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  belonged ; 
and  if  he  had  remained  in  Office,  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Post-offices, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  place  in  qnestioD. 
The  present  Government,  therefore,  had 
done  no  more  than  the  former  Govern- 
ment intended  to  do.  There  was  a  legal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  abolishing  Uie 
office  and  he  repeated,  that  the  moment 
that  difficulty  should  have  been  removed 
by  Parliament,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
late  Government  to  have  abolished  the 
office.  If  the  present  Government  shoald 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  Postmaster^ 
general  of  Ireland  before  they  made  any 
alteration  of  the  law  with  reference  to  that 
office,  they  would  leave  that  department 
of  the  public  service  without  a  responsible 
head.  Without  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master-general, the  Government  could 
not  legally  transmit  letters,  or  demand 
money  for  their  transmission. 

Mr.  Rice  disclaimed  all  idea  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  ab- 
sence, for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  any 
statement.  What  he  had  said  had  re- 
ferred to  Lord  Ross,  and  not  to  Lord 
O'Neil,  and  the  resignation  of  the  former 
was  made  to  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury;  so  that,  of  course^  his  right 
hon.  friend  could  not  know  of  that.  If 
he  had  been  aware  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  former  Government  to  abolish 
the  office,  he  should  not  have  withheld 
that  information  from  the  House. 

Sir  H,  Hardmge  said,  that  Lord  Rosa 
had  only  held  the  office  till  the  legal  diffi- 
culties could  be  removed ;  and  when  that 
took  place  it  was  determined  to  abolidi 
the  office. 
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Distress.]  Mr,  Alderman  Waithman 
wished  to  say,  that  as  he  found  the  subject 
of  Salaries  and  Pensions  had  beenltaken  up 
by  the  Minister  in  whose  hands  it  could 
be  most  successfully  prosecuted,  it  was 
his  intention  to  forego  bringing  that  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  according  to  a  no- 
tice he  had  given  on  a  preceding  evening. 
He  would  at  the  same  time  give  notice  of 
his  intention,  after  Christmas,  to  lay  cer- 
tain facts  before  the  House  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  country :  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  adopt  them,  as  they 
were  facts — not  opinions.  It  was  also  his 
intention  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  house 
and  window  taxes,  though  he  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  take  this  matter 
on  itself. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  then  adverted  to 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  on 
the  public  mind  by  the  reports  which  had 
been  published  of  the  salaries  and  pen- 
sions enjoyed  by  public  men,  and  the  re- 
ports which  had  been  circulated  of  the 
intention  of  the  present  Ministers  to  re- 
duce them,  which,  if  allowed  to  be  circu- 
lated without  some  explanation,  might 
have  some  bad  efiect.  He  knew  what 
was  the  wish  of  the  House,  and  he  knew 
in  what  manner  the  present  Government 
was  pledged  to  encourage  economy ;  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  the  House  ought 
not  to  forget  what  had  been  effected  by 
former  Administrations.  It  was  only  jus- 
tice to  former  Governments  to  remind  the 
House  of  what  they  had  done,  and  he 
determined  when  he  heard  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  taking  such  credit  to  them- 
selves for  reducing  the  situations  of  Vice- 
treasurer  and  Postmaster-general  of  Ire- 
land, to  make  a  statement  of  the  reductions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  former 
Administration.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  made  such  a  statement  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  finding  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  not  in  his  place,  he 
riiould  postpone  it,  and  take  the  earliest 
opportunity,  when  it  was  convenient,  to 
make  it.  Such  a  statement  ought  to  be 
made.  It  was  equally  due  to  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  late  Administration 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  George  Warrender  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  that,  he  hoped 
the  present  Ministers  would  continue  to 
enforce  that  rigid  economy  with  which  they 
had  begun.  If  they  should  zealously 
pursue  the  course  they  had  marked  out  for 
Ibemsehes^  they  would  be  entitled  to,  aod 


he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  obtain, 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  that  House,  and 
the  support  of  the  country.  Their  course 
of  proceeding  hitherto  had  been  such  as 
entitled  them  to  his  fullest  confidence .  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in 
his  place,  he  would  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
consider  it  desirable  to  refer  the  papers, 
giving  an  account  of  pensions  and  salaries, 
to  a  committee,  in  order  that  its  errors 
might  be  corrected  and  explained  ?  He 
remembered  being  on  a  committee  formerly 
— the  committee  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Dorsetshire;  and  in  that 
committee,  which  sat  for  two  years, 
several  errors  in  the  documents  laid 
before  it  were  corrected.  It  was  desir- 
able, in  his  opinion,  that  such  a  com- 
mittee should  now  be  appointed,  in  order 
that  the  truth  should  be  known.  It  was 
most  desirable  that  misrepresentation 
should  be  checked,  and  error  put  down. 
The  truth  was  itself  painful  enough,  but  if 
it  were  separated  from  error,  and  only  the 
truth  were  told,  that  would  allay  much  of 
the  irritation  which  now  prevailed  in  the 
public  mind.  He  ventured  to  recommend 
some  measure  like  a  committee,  with  no 
view  of  hostility  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment, which  he  regarded  from  its  pro- 
ceedings as  eminently  entitled  to  con- 
fidence, but  as  tending  to  promote  a 
public  benefit.  He  was  scarcely  able  to 
express  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
heard  that  the  present  Ministers  had  not 
filled  up  several  situations  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  had  fallen 
vacant  since  their  accession  to  Office.  If 
they  pursued  the  same  prudent  wise 
career,  they  would  ?ix  themselves  firmly 
in  public  opinion. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  was  willing  to  give 
the  present  Government  credit  for  their 
reductions,  but  they  must  carry  them  much 
further  than  at  present  to  surpass  the 
reductions  of  the  last  Government. 

Mr.  Baring  was  understood  to  say,  that 
the  paper  describing  the  salaries  and  pen- 
sions of  public  officers  had  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  public,  and  was  calcu- 
lated, if  uncontradicted,  and  if  unex- 
plained, to  shake  the  general  confidence 
in  all  public  men,  and  even  in  the  Legis- 
lature. He  wished  that  the  paper  should 
be  examined,  by  a  Committee,  and  if  so 
examined  he  was  sure  that  none  of  the 
objectionable  items  would  be  found  to  be- 
long to  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He 
wished  that  that  paper  should  be  brought 
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fairly  before  the  public,  and  if  it  were 
brought  fairly  forward,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  seen  that  none  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  evi- 
dence had  taken  place  of  late  years.  He 
should  say,  that  very  little  of  such  cor- 
ruption had  existed  since  he  had  been  in 
the  House,  and  he  recollected  little  or 
none  of  such  corrupt  influence  being  em- 
ployed as  might  be  presumed  from  that 
return.  He  repeated,  that  the  paper  in 
question  was  calculated  to  produce  a  most 
painful  effect,  and  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  all  public  men,  and 
in  the  Legislature  itself.  It  would  be  pro- 
per, therefore,  that  a  Committee  should 
analyse  that  paper,  and  separate  the  truth 
from  the  falsehood,  and  show  what  part 
of  it  was  derived  from  late  and  what  from 
former  Administrations.  He  wished  to 
say  one  word  on  another  subject — the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  into  the  general  distress 
of  the  country.  A  worthy  Alderman  had 
previously  alluded  to  this  subject;  but  he 
must  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  utility 
of  that  general  inquiry  which  he  suggested. 
An  inquiry  into  all  the  causes  of  the  na- 
tional distress  could  not  produce  any  good, 
and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  House 
go  into  an  inquiry  which  could  not  end 
in  conferring  credit  on  itself  or  benefit  to 
the  public.  A  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  into  the  districts  which  were 
now  visited  by  disturbance,  would  be  very 
important,  and  might  be  very  useful. 
Commissions  had  been  issued  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  had  been 
violated  in  those  districts,  and  which  must 
be  supported  for  the  benefit  even  of  the 
poor  themselves,  for  it  was  essential  to 
their  happiness  that  property  should  be 
])rotected,  and  that  all  men  should  have 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
but  those  Commissions,  it  was  known, 
were  likely  to  punish  a  class  of  persons 
who  had  been  driven  into  outrage,  partly 
by  distress,  and  partly  by  the  terror  of 
others.  He  knew  that  the  papers  moved 
for  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  show 
the  sums  of  money  raised  and  expended 
for  the  poor;  but  he  wished  for  an  in- 
quiry into  their  condition,  which  would 
show  the  general  nature  of  the  payments 
they  received,  the  extent  of  their  remu- 
neration, and  the  defective  system  under 
which  the  Poor-laws  were  at  present  ad- 
ministered. It  was  a  great  misfortune, 
that  in  many  places  the  labourers  were 


paid  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates,  and  he 
should  like,  therefore,  to  have  an  inquiry 
into  the  mode  of  administering  the  Poor- 
laws.  The  evils  of  the  poor-rates  were 
very  great,  but  whether  any  remedy  could 
be  found  for  these  grievances  was  a  grave 
consideration.  After  all  the  schemes 
which  had  been  brought  forward  on  this 
subject,  he  must  say — after  applying  his 
mind  to  the  subject  too — that  he  had  no 
hopes  that  any  legislative  remedy  could 
be  found  for  such  extensive  grievances. 
At  the  same  time  he  should  think  that  the 
House  abandoned  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
examine  the  subject,  and  ascertain  what 
was  the  state  of  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws,  and  if  any  remedy  could  be 
found  for  the  evils  which  existed.  To 
that  extent  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
institute  an  inquiry,  and,  so  limited,  it 
would  produce  a  very  good  effect ;  but  he 
could  not  think  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
general  causes  of  distress  would  be  useful. 
He  would  repeat,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
that  generally  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  were  not  in  an  unfavourable  posi- 
tion, and  that  what  the  country  wanted 
was  quiet,  order,  peace  and  confidence. 
To  ascertain  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
districts  was  most  important,  for  the  other 
interests,  he  must  repeat,  were  moving 
well. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  country  was  in  an  alarming  crisis,  and 
if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reports  that  were  circulated  in 
the  newspapers,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  a  great  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  received  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  those  parts  of  the  country  with  which 
they  were  connected.  He  wished  to  say 
nothing  of  the  defunct,  though  not  absent 
Ministry ;  but  he  believed,  that  all  the 
economy  and  reductions  for  which  they 
took  credit  had  been  forced  on  them  by 
that  House  echoing  the  demands  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  George  i2o6iitsoit  remembered,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Callington  had  been 
one  of  those  who  last  Session  resisted  an 
inquiry  into  thestate  of  the  country,  which 
was  then  proposed.  There  was  no  sub- 
ject of  more  importance,  which  called 
more  efirnestly  for  the  deliberations  of  the 
House,  than  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  with  a  view  to  remedy  their  dis- 
tress. He  and  others  thought  such  an 
inquiry  necessary  last  year ;  but  the  hon. 
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Member  had  then  deprecated  it,  as  leadino^ 
to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  would 
request  hon.  Members  to  turn  their  serious 
attention  to  the  situation  of  every  class  in 
the  country,  and  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  state  of  the  southern  counties, 
but  inquire  into  the  state  of  all  the 
industrious  classes.  If  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  not  absent,  he 
would  venture  to  throw  out  a  suggestion 
which  he  thought  worth  attending  to.  It 
would  be  recollected,  that  last  Session  the 
hon.  member  for  Dover  had  proposed  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  taxation, 
with  a  view  of  better  adapting  it  to  tlie 
present  state  of  our  circumstances.  The 
motion  was  negatived,  though  supported 
by  many  members  of  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, and  he  hoped  they  would  now 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  proposing 
such  an  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  a  revision 
of  taxation.  It  was  most  important  first 
to  inquire  into  the  distress,  but  after  that 
was  accomplished,  and  all  possible  relief 
afforded  by  the  reduction  of  taxation,  he 
hoped  that  an  inquiry  would  be  set  on 
foot  as  to  the  propriety  of  improving  the 
mode  of  levying  taxation.  After  every 
retrenchment  had  been  made,  it  should 
be  ascertained  what  were  the  best  means 
of  levying  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  and  the  public 
service,  so  that  they  should  be  equally 
levied  on  all  classes.  At  present,  in- 
dustry was  most  unequally  oppressed  by 
taxation,  and  it  ought  to  be  relieved. 
Hints  were  given  several  times  last  Session 
of  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  Property- 
tax,  though  they  had  not  been  favourably 
received.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  remembered,  stated,  that 
the  measure  of  a  Property -tax  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  he  recollected  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  member  for 
Liverpool,  now  unhappily  no  more,  said, 
that  he  considered  the  imposition  of  such 
a  tax  would  be  necessary.  The  noble 
Lord  who  was  at  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was,  he  believed,  not  unfa- 
vourable to  a  tax  on  property,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  he  hoped,  after  the 
Government  had  retrenched,  that  it  would 
consider  the  propriety  of  revising  our 
whole  system  of  taxation — after  it  had 
done  all  it  could  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  country,  that  it  would  consider  of 
measures  to  levy  the  necessary  taxes  more 
equally,   and  with   greater  facility.     He 


did  not  say  that  funded  property  ought  to 
be  taxed,  but  at  present  that  went  quite 
free,  while  taxes  were  levied  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  operated  most  inju* 
riously  on  the  poorer  classes.  That  was 
a  subject  which  he  should,  perhaps,  en- 
force more  at  length  when  the  ChaDcellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  in  the  House,  and 
he  would  then  only  observe,  that  he  hoped 
that  the  inquiry,  if  one  were  instituted, 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  southern 
counties,  or  to  one  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor-laws,  but  extended  to 
all  the  causes  of  national  distress. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  shown,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, that  such  an  inquiry  as  he  had  re- 
commended would  be  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  had  mentioned  one  topic  on 
which  he  desired  a  special  inquiry,  namely, 
the  operation  of  taxation  in  producing  the 
general  distress.  For  that  he  wanted  a 
Special  Committee.  If  a  committee  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  general  distress,  that  cause  would 
undergo  investigation ;  and  was  he  to 
be  told  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
one  committee  to  inquire  into  all  the 
causes  of  distress  ?  That  one  committee 
would  have  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
the  Corn-laws — of  the  Poor-laws — into 
the  effect  of  taxation ;  and,  after  having 
inquired  into  the  effects  of  all  these  things, 
it  would  have  to  find  out  remedies  for  the 
distress.  If,  however,  a  committee  could 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington,  he  thought  it  would  be  beneficial. 
The  time  was  come  when  it  would  be 
most  expedient  for  the  House  to  institute 
some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  into  the  causes  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  southern  counties; 
and  particularly  into  the  practical  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Poor-laws. 
An  inquiry,  limited  to  the  defects  of  the 
administration  of  those  laws,  might  be 
most  useful,  and  he  would  willingly  go 
into  it,  without  any  reference  to  party  or 
politics,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  get  a  few 
facts,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
labourer  in  some  counties — in  the  weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  for  example — might 
be  contrasted  with  his  condition  in  other 
counties,  under  different  physical  circum- 
stances, and  with  his  condition  in  past 
times.     He  should  like,  also,  to  contrast 
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tiie  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  those  districts  where  wages  were  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  where  roundsmen 
were  common,  with  their  condition  in 
those  districts  where  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  were  wholly  paid  by  the  em- 

Sfyer,  and  roundsmen  were  unknown, 
e  practical  operation  of  the  two  systen>s 
would  then  be  accurately  known,  which 
would  be  of  great  use.  He  would  inquire 
also  into  the  influence  of  rents,  and  into 
their  amount.  At  present,  it  was  gene- 
rally stated  that  high  rents  had  contri- 
buted to  the  distress.  That  was  not  his 
opinion ;  but  In  the  Committee  those  who 
supported  that  opinion  could  be  heard, 
and  the  land-owners  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  its  incorrectneu.  The 
Committee  might  inquire,  too,  into  the 
probability  of  our  population  finding  a 
vent  in  our  colonies  of  North  America. 
A  gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  quantity  of 
land  yet  unapprouriated,  and  into  the  best 
conditions  of  malting  grants,  had  lately 
returned,  and  he  had  made  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 
and  a  Committee,  having  his  information, 
might  examine  how  far  voluntary  emigra- 
tion might  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of  re- 
lief. If  he  only  had  complete  inform- 
ation as  to  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  two  or  three  counties, 
and  their  condition  in  the  same  counties 
ibrty  years  ago,  and  some  knowledge  of 
their  condition  in  other  counties,  he  would 
not  say  that  some  remedy  for  the  distress 
might  not  be  devised;  for  he  still  re- 
mained of  opinion,  that  a  correct  arrange- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  and  leading  facts 
was  the  best  foundation  for  future  mea- 
sures. If  he  were  placed  in  the  Commit- 
tee, he  should  make  it  his  object  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  inquiry  ;  and  the  public 
time  of  public  men  could  not  be  better 
employed  than  in  investigating  such  a 
anbject. 

Sir  £.  Knatchbull  for  one^  courted  a 
full  inquiry  into  all  the  particulars  of  the 
county  he  represented.  Justice  would  not 
be  done  to  the  landowners  and  the  farmers 
unless  such  an  inquiry  were  instituted. 
Charges  had  been  made  against  them 
which  ought  to  be  refuted,  and  which  he 
was  sure  a  Committee  would  refute.  The 
actual  state  of  the  tenantry  and  of  their 
landlords  ought  to  be  ascertained.  It 
waa  said — most  unjustly  he  believed  — 
ftM  rents  were  too  nigh,  and  must  be  re- 


duced ;  that  was  a  subject  that  ought  to 
be  investigated,  and,  if  they  were  too  htrh, 
they  ought  to  be  reduced.  The  situation 
of  the  labourers,  too,  demanded  investiga- 
tion. Mfluiy  of  them,  when  employed, 
obtained  adequate  wages ;  but  there  were 
too  many  of  them;  and  many  of  them 
got  no  employment,  so  that  their  condi- 
tion was  most  unequal.  At  the  same  time 
the  farmers  who  paid  these  men  proper 
wages,  and  those  who  did  not,  had  both 
to  contribute  equally  to  the  poor-rates,  so 
that  as  long  as  the  present  system  con- 
tinued there  were  strong  motives  for  the 
farmer  in  no  case  to  pay  adequate  wages. 
He  was  convinced  that  an  inquiry  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  he  implored  in- 
quiry, and  he  hoped  that  it  would  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  tne  labouring  classes,  and 
restore  them  to  that  place  in  society  which 
they  ought  to  occupy. 

oir  Robert  Peel  hoped  it  would  be  un- 
derstood that  he  attributed  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  oo 
particular  persons,  nor  did  he  apeak  of  it 
as  caused  by  the  fault  of  any  bodv  of 
men.  He  was  afraid  that  the  conditioo 
of  the  agricultural  labourera  had  been 
gradually  deteriorating  for  several  years 
past  but  he  did  not  attribute  that  as  a 
fault  to  any  one  class.  He  wished  it  also 
to  be  understood,  that  he  had  never  once 
thought  or  said,  that  the  deteriaratioa  in 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  upper 
classes. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Oore  complained  of  the 
unjust  interference  of  the  parish  officera 
with  the  labourers'  wages,  and  condemned 
the  payment  of  wages  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  The  hon.  Member  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Gage,  but  was  set 
right  by  being  informed  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  explained  that  matter  in  the  news- 
papers. He  had  heard  that  many  people 
had  only  Is.  a  week,  and  were  compelled 
to  live  on  that.  That  was  a  sad  blot  on 
this  country.  It  was  cruel,  unjust,  and 
impolitic.  He  believed  that  what  an  hon. 
friend  had  stated  on  a  former  day,  that 
the  negroes  were  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  English  labourers,  was  quite  correct. 
It  was  necessary  to  state  this,  for  there 
was,  he  believed,  a  bill  to  be  read  to- 
morrow, to  make  acompubory  rate  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  House  could  not 
be  too  cautious,  for  the  newspapers  found 
their  way  into  every  cottage  €^  the  country 
as  well  as  into  the  drawing  room.    In  the 
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county  with  which  he  was  connected 
(Salop),  there  had  been  no  disturbances, 
and  there  no  interference  took  place  with 
the  labourer,  and  wages  were  never  paid 
out  of  the  poor-rates.  Generally  the  pebple 
received  9s.,  IO5.,  or  11«.  a- week,  and  he 
had  not  heard  of  any  complaint.  An  en- 
deavour was  there  made  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  independence  by  fixing  a  stigma 
on  those  who,  being  able  to  work,  con- 
sented to  receive  or  made  any  application 
for  parish  relief. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  explained  and  de- 
fended the  conduct  of  Lord  Gage,  as  it 
had  been  already  explained  and  defended 
by  his  Lordship  in  the  public  prints.  He 
wished  to  suggest  that,  should  a  committee 
be  appointed,  it  would  be  proper  to  inquire 
into  the  sums  of  money  expended  out  of 
the  poor-rates  for  litigation. 

Mr.  Owen  (f  Conner  wished  the  inquiry, 
should  one  be  gone  into,  to  be  extended 
to  Ireland.  The  distress  of  the  people 
there  was  very  great.  When  he  saw  the 
comfort  of  the  English  people,  he  was 
astonished  at  their  complaints  and  dis- 
turbances. The  Irish  had  nothing  but  a 
few  potatoes  and  salt  to  live  on,  and 
wretched  cabins  to  dwell  in. 

Mr.  O'Brien  also  wished  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  and  that  its 
researches  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
The  arm  of  justice  was  about  to  fall  on 
the  extremely  poor,  and  he  thought  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  might  be  inflicted.  The  committee 
ought  to  be  appointed  immediately. 

Mr.  Curteis  said,  Lord  Gage  was  a 
most  upright  and  honourable  man,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  no  blame  whatever  could 
be  justly  imputed  to  that  nobleman.  He 
denied  that  it  was  the  practice  to  pay 
wages  out  of  poor-rates  in  Sussex,  but  he 
wished  to  ask,  how  it  was  possible  that  a 
man  who  was  earning  125.  a  week  could 
maintain  eight  or  ten  children  ?  The  dis- 
tress was  not  caused  by  low  wages,  but 
want  of  employment.  He  had  paid  1 5.  9d. 
per  day  for  wages  through  all  last  winter  as 
an  amateur  farmer,  and  he  knew  that  where 
the  farmers  could  afford  it  they  paid  25. 
per  day ;  but  they  could  not  find  employ- 
ment for  all  the'  labourers.  He  wished 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
the  condition  of  all  classes ;  and  he  was 
sure,  if  something  were  not  done,  and 
speedily  done,  society  would  fall  into  a 
most  lamentable  state  of  disorganization. 

Sir  John  Bourke  complained  of  Con- 


naught  being  much  neglected  by  Parlia- 
ment. Ulster,  Munster,  and  Dublin,  had 
received  large  mrants  of  public  money;  but 
Connaught  had  never  received  any.  There 
was  great  distress  at  present  on  the  sea 
coast  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
potatoes  had  been  a  very  short  crop.  He 
suggested  the  propriety  of  reforming  the 
Grand  Jury  system,  and  of  granting  some 
part  of  the  public  money  to  promotelnland 
navigation.  Advances  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Irish  at  home  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  improving  their 
condition,  and  of  keeping  them  in  their 
own  country. 

Mr.  A.  Trevor  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  member  for  Sussex  (Mr.  Curteis), 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
state  of  the. agricultural  interests;  and 
that  means  should  be  taken  to  afford  the 
labourer  a  fair  rate  of  wa^es  without  in- 
juring the  farming  or  landed  interests. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  member  for 
Callington  in  his  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  which  he  considered  to  be  in  a 
state  of  lawless  insubordination,  and  till 
that  was  put  down,  he  could  hare  little 
hope  of  any  good  arising  by  any  other 
means  proposed. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  implored  the  House,  as 
it  was  about  to  vote  away  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  to  direct  its  attention  to  economy, 
and  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  manage 
the  income  and  expenditure  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax,  which  now  pressed  so  severely 
on  the  agricultural  classes. 

Supply — Army.]  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  before  he  called  on 
the  Committee  to  consent  to  the  Resolu- 
tions which  he  had  to  propose,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say,  that  the  Estimates,  which  he 
now  wished  to  provide  for,  were  those 
framed  by  the  late  Goveniment.  His  Ma 
jesty's  present  Ministers  had  rather  di- 
rected their  attention  to  those  Estimates 
which  were  to  be  prepared  than  to  those 
which  had  been  already  made  up ;  and  as 
the  sums  now  required  were  merely  di- 
rected to  supply  the  expenditure  of  the 
two  months  of  the  quarter,  and  to  provide 
for  expenses  already  incurred,  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  objection  to  them  from  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  should  at  once  move  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  137,600/.  be  granted 
to  make  good  the  extraordinary  expenses 
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of  the  Array  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1830. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  Resolution  granting  a  sum  of 
113,000/.  to  defray  the  Army  services  for 
seven  days,  from  the  25th  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1830, 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  condemned  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Estimates  for  the  Army, 
and  observed,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war  the  whole  annual 
amount  required  for  the  Army  was  only 
613,000/.,  a  sum  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  present  force  for  a 
single  month. 

Resolutions — granting  93,872/.  to  com- 
plete the  sums  required  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Commissariat ;  40,000/.  for  the 
Civil  Contingencies ;  and  50,000/.  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  works  completed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance were  agreed  to. 

Supply  —  Windsor  Castle.]  On 
the  Resolution  requiring  a  further  sum  of 
25,000/.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairs 
and  improvements  of  Windsor  Castle, 

Colonel  Sihthorp  protested  against  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  such  a  lavish 
manner,  without  the  prospect  of  coming 
to  any  termination.  They  had  already 
expended  a  sum  of  above  900,000/.  to 
complete  alterations,  which  had  been 
originally  stated  in  the  Estimate  laid  before 
the  House  at  only  150,000/.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  country  he  thought  it 
would  be  highly  culpable  in  the  Members 
of  that  House  to  sanction  the  continuance 
of  this  extravagance. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  l)eggcd  to  remind  the 
hon.  Member,  that  the  sum  now  required 
was  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
already  incurred.  It  should  also  be  re- 
collected, that  when  this  subject  was  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  Estimates  of 
the  year  on  a  former  occasion,  the  House 
refused  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  any 
further  sums  until  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Estimates  and  the  state  of  the  works.  That 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
its  Report  was  now  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  the  House,  that  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  would  be  maturely  weighed 
before  the  Government  attempted  to  come 
before  them  for  any  further  sums  on  the 
same  account.  No  such  Estimate  was  yet 
formed  or  determined  on ;    but  he  was 


certain,  that  when  it  was  presented  it  would 
be  found  to  be  regulatea  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  economy. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  expressed  a  hope  that 
Windsor  Castle,  the  ancient  Palace  of  our 
Sovereigns,  would,  now  that  the  country 
had  gone  so  far,  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  rendered  fit  for  the  residence  of  the 
Monarch.  He  felt  that  the  situation  of 
the  country  required  the  most  rig^d  eco- 
nomy ;  but  he  was  confident  that  real 
economy  would  be  more  effectually  con- 
sulted by  the  completion  of  the  edifice 
than  by  leaving  it  in  its  present  state.  He 
was  quite  confident  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  this  ancient  and  splendid 
edifice  should  be  placed  in  a  proper  con- 
dition ;  and  he  thought,  that  as  they  had 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  already  spent  a 
very  considerable  sum,  they  were  in  some 
degree  bound  to  complete  it. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  the  expenses 
already  incurred  were  more  than  four  times 
in  excess  over  the  original  estimate ;  and 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  work  was 
commenced  on  the  assurance  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  the  expense  was  to  be 
kept  within  the  Estimate.  He  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
that  they  were  bound  to  go  on  with  this 
extravagant  expenditure  because  they  had 
already  assented  to  it  in  so  many  instances 
before.  Such  language  was  always  held  to 
that  House  when  the  Government  wished 
to  procure  money  to  gratify  a  taste  for  archi- 
tectural extravagance.  At  the  time  when 
they  were  called  on  to  make  a  large  grant 
for  the  triumphal  arch  opposite  Buckingham 
Palace  the  very  same  language  was  used  ; 
and  it  was  argued  that  as  a  very  large 
sum  had  already  been  expended  (without 
any  estimate  be  it  recollected),  they  were 
bound  to  grant  the  money  required,  test 
the  first  sum  should  be  lost.  In  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  first  ex- 
pense should  be  lost  than  that  they  should, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  persist 
in  such  foolish  extravagance.  He  hoped 
that,  at  all  events,  the  present  Government 
would  adopt  a  difierent  course,  and  that 
they  would  produce  a  full  and  satisfactory 
estimate  of  every  work  before  they  called 
on  that  House  to  advance  money  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  on. 

Mr.  Cullar  Ferguson  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  respecting  the  propriety  of 
having  estimates  of  every  work  laid  before 
the  House  when  it  was  called  on  to  vote  the 
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public  money  to  pay  for  them.  In  his 
opinion  the  whole  course  they  had  hitherto 
pursued  was  contrary  to  law,  for  it  was 
distinctly  declared  by  Mr.  Burke's  Bill, 
that  no  sums  were  to  be  expended  on 
public  works  by  estimate,  but  always  by 
contract,  if  the  amount  was  above  the  sum 
of  5,000/.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
times  in  which  the  House  found  itself  placed 
in  the  dilemma  of  either  going  on  with  use- 
less and  extravagant  works,  or  of  abandon- 
ing what  it  had  already  expended  as  lost, 
were  now  passing  away,  and  that  the 
present  Government  would  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  a  course  more  consonant 
with  those  principles  on  which  it  sought 
the  approbation  and  support  of  the  country. 
By  these  principles  the  present  Govern- 
ment were  now  to  be  tried,  and  he  trusted 
the  House  would  find  them  sensible  of 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  that 
economy  would  at  last  be  construed  in  its 
true  meaning — that  of  unsparing  retrench- 
ment. 

Mr.  Curteis  professed  his  determination 
to  divide  the  House  as  often  as  its  forms 
would  permit,  if  any  attempt  was  made  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  to  obtain 
money  for  carrying  on  the  erection  of  two 
palaces  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Warhwrton  said,  he  understood, 
from  good  authority,  that  the  architect 
employed  in  the  erection  of  Buckingham 
Palace  had  sent  in  an  account  for  one 
quarter,  greater  by  some  thousands  than 
the  sum  originally  required  for  the  whole 
of  the  improvements.  He  understood  that 
an  immense  sum  was  yet  required  to  com- 
plete that  palace ;  but  he  hoped  that  the 
present  Ministers,  before  they  made  any 
demand  for  that  purpose,  would  take  care 
to  ascertain  by  estimate  what  was  the 
probable  amount  required  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  but  justice  to  the  late  Ministers  to 
say  that  they  had,  on  learning  the  return 
of  the  expenditure  going  on,  ordered  the 
works  to  be  suspended,  but  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  more  to  their  credit  if 
they  had  given  that  order  during  the  life 
of  the  late  King,  rather  than  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Sovereign.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  time  was  passed 
when  they  would  be  required  to  vote 
money  for  estimates  prepared  in  secret. 
The  precedents  of  that  kind  were  produc- 
tive of  bad  effects,  and  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Mr,  Spring  Rice  assured  the  House  that 
the  strictest  economy  would  be  adopted  in 


every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  obtain  money  on  un- 
tiuthorised    or    unrecognised    statements 
would  be  carefully  avoided. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 

Supply — Rideau  Canal.]  Mr.  S. 
Rice,  in  calling  on  the  Committee  to  assent 
to  a  Resolution,  granting  40,750/.,  to  com- 
plete the  sum  required  by  the  estimate  of 
the  year  1830,  for  the  Rideau  Canal, 
called  its  attention  to  the  expense  which 
had  already  been  incurred.  Several  esti- 
mates had  been  framed  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  a  sum  of  300,000/.  had 
been  added  to  the  original  estimate  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  occurring  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  Committee 
of  Engineers  who  last  examined  the  works 
had  reported  that  they  might  be  com- 
pleted for  160,000/.  in  addition  to  the 
572,000/.  already  expended.  This  sum  it 
was  proposed  to  spread  over  the  four  years 
up  to  1831 ;  but  it  was  now  found  that 
440,000/.  would  be  necessary ;  and  as  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  make  ^ 
demand  to  that  extent,  or  to  any  extent 
without  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into  its 
propriety,  they  required  merely  the  sum 
which  would  become  due  for  the  present 
year,  according  to  the  original  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Warburton  gave  the  Grovernmei^t 
credit  for  its  candour,  but  protested  against 
any  further  expenditure,  as  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  trade  would  render  the 
canal  totally  useless  for  the  purposes 
which  were  originally  contemplated.  No 
commodities,  such  as  the  canal  was  in- 
tended to  convey,  would  now  be  required 
from  Canada. 

Mr.  Maberly  also  protested  against  any 
further  expenditure  of  British  capital  on 
the  canal,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  forti- 
fying 1 ,700  miles  of  frontier  at  the  ex- 
pense of  6,000,000/.  to  be  paid  by  this 
country. 

Mr.  Labouchere  had,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  necessity,  always  voted  for  this  ex- 
penditure on  the  canal  and  fortifications, 
and  he  was  still  prepared  to  contend  that 
they  should  be  completed.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  defence  of  its  possessions ;  and 
by  no  other  means  than  those  now  in  pro- 
gress could  they  procure  a  thoroughly  de- 
fensible line  of  frontier,  although  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Government 
might  not  have  been  much  deceived  with 
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respect  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  re- 
quired for  tliat  purpose.  The  most  effici- 
ent barrier  against  an  invader  was,  how- 
ever, a  contented  and  satisfied  population; 
and  he  hoped  that  some  attention  would 
now  be  paid  to  the  Civil  Administration 
of  Canada,  as  he  was  conBdent  all  matters 
in  dispute  could  be  adjusted  with  very 
little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Ooulhurn  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Government  with  respect  to 
Canada  and  the  Rideau  Canal ;  and 
contended  that  it  had  never  agreed  to 
advance  a  single  shilling  without  calling 
on  a  Board  of  Engineers  to  examine  the 
works,  and  make  a  report  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  probable  expense  of  com- 
pleting them.  The  original  sum  stated  to 
be  required  for  the  canal  was  only 
160,000/.;  but  when  the  forest  was 
cleared,  and  the  ground  opened,  it  was 
found  that  300,000/.  more  would  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  a  Board  of  Engineers  were 
twice  calfted  on  to  examine  the  works  before 
it  was  apeed  that  this  sum  should  be 
expended. 

Mr.  Maherly  repeated  his  protest 
against  the  expenditure  of  so  much  British 
capital  upon  the  fortification  of  the 
frontier  line  of  Canada. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  was  sure  that  it  would 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Rideau 
Canal  expense  had  been  much  exaggerated 
as  compared  with  its  advantages.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  mere 
transport  expense  of  the  British  army  in 
the  last  war  with  America  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  very  nearly  1 ,000,000/.  per 
annum,  the  charge  being  630,000/.  for 
thetransportof  ammunition  and  provisions  j 
alone,  and  that  that  cliarge  more  than  ex-  i 
ceeded  the  cost  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  by 
means  of  which  these  transports  could  be 
made  with  great  facility  and  little  charge 
in  future.  Then,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  our  maritime,  and  thence  our  com- 
mercial superiority  over  America,  depend- 
ed in  a  great  degree  on  our  maintaining  a 
good  line  of  frontier,  of  which  the  Rideau 
Canal  was  the  main  chain,  he  was  sure 
Ijon.  Members  would  not  be  too  eager  to 
cavil  at  the  expense  we  had  already  gone 
to,  and  mit^ht  feel  necessary  to  continue 
till  the  original  desijjn  was  complete.  He 
was  confident  that  the  day  on  which  we 
gave  up  that  frontier,  with  all  our  works 
on  it,  to  America,  would  be  the  date  of 
her  maritime  superiority,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  our  maritime  decline. 


Mr.  Alderman  Waitknum  concurred  In 
opinion  upon  the  subject  with  his  hoo. 
friend  the  member  for  firidport. 

Resolution  agreed  to;  as  also  a  Reso- 
lution for  granting  the  sum  of  71,758/.  9s, 
Id,  to  complete  the  sum  voted  in  the  last 
Session  for  Miscellaneous  Services  in 
Ireland. 

Adjournment  op  tub  House.]  Sir 
E,  Knatchbull  was  desirous  of  asking  the 
noble  Lord  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
Adjournment  for  the  holidays.  He  did 
not  wish  to  embarrass  the  noble  Lord,  but 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers, with  reference  both  to  private  bills 
and  to  election  petitions,  to  know  when  it 
was  intended  to  move  the  Adjournment^ 
and  for  what  length  of  time. 

Lord  PalmerstoH  answered,  that  the 
day  of  Adjournment  must  depend  upon 
the  progress  of  public  business.  As  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge,  he  thought  that 
the  Adjournment  might  probably  take 
place  about  the  16th  inst.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  however,  to  state  the  precise 
day.  What  the  probable  length  of  the 
Adjournment  might  be  he  could  not  ex^ 
actiy  say.  He  was  sure  that  it  mast  be 
generally  felt,  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  country  the  presence  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men for  a  time  in  their  respective  counties 
was  exceedingly  desirable ;  and  that  they 
would  be  almost  more  useful  there  than  in 
their  places  In  that  House.  It  was  alto 
expedient  that  the  Members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  have  the  means 
of  looking  round  them,  and  arranging  the 
various  measures  which  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  propose  to  Parliament.  It  was 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Adjopmment 
would  be  for  as  long  a  period  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  the  House. 

The  House  resumed. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday^  Dec.  7. 

MiHUTu.]  Petitioni  Preientod.  Tm  tht  irtwtttfcm  of 
Slavery,  by  Lords  Caltroiifi,  DAcmi,  md  Bmmlmt,  th» 
Mwquis  of  CLAHBfcARD,  Dm  Blihop  of  Loiroov.  and  tfw 
Archbishop  of  CANTBRBuav,  ftom  Holyhead,  flnm  wve- 
ral  places  in  Staflbrdriiire,  ftom  Uie  Bapttat  Metthv^Mmie 
In  Hereford,  ftom  the  Inhabitniti  of  Blnuh^han,  fkoB 
Uie  Inhabitants  of  Cambeiirdl,  fkom  the  OonfngMtaa  of 
York  Chapel,  Walworth*  ftom  Reigita,  fkom  BrtHan.  aad 
ftom  various  other  places.  By  the  Man|iite  of  C&akbi^ 
CAEDK,  from  the  (.Thiunber  of  Commnoe  in  DiiIiBb»  Ibr  •■ 
Assimilation  of  tfw  Bankiupl  Lawii  tnm  KUkraqr.  Ibr 
a  Repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act|  and  ftom  tha  CMhoHe 
InhaUtiDti  of  the  Parish  of  St  Mldin  mA  8k  Mh» 
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DubUn,  fbr  a  better  approprUitioii  of  fhe  PttUamentary 
Grants  voted  for  Eklucation  in  Irdand. 
The  Conaolidated  Fund  Bill  was  brou^t  up  ftom  the  Com- 
muns,  and  read  a  fint  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Dec.  7. 

MiKUTBfi.]  Lord  Altrorp,  for  Northamptonshire}  the 
right  hon.  R.  Grant,  for  Norwich ;  the  right  hon.  P. 
Thomson,  for  Dover ;  F.  T.  Baring,  esq.,  for  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  Wu.  Ewart,  esq.,  took  the  Oaths  and  thefar 
Seats. 

The  Regency  Bill  was  brought  down  Arom  the  Lords,  and 
read  a  first  time.  The  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

Bills  for  Amending  the  Laws  relating  to  Tumpike-mads 
(Scotland),  and  to  appoint  Land-tax  Commissioners  were 
brought  in. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  immediateabolition  of  Slavery, 
by  Mr.  Bavntun,  from  York: — By  Sir  H.  Parnbll, 
from  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County:— By  Mr* 
Etanb,  from  Melton  Mowbray  i— By  Mr.  Tyrrll,  from 
Braybrooke,  and  several  pbues  in  Essex:— By  Mr.  J. 
JoHNtTONB,  from  Dumfermlinei — By  Lord  Hofvicv, 
from  Arbroath: — By  Mr.  Watson,  from  Canterbury: — 
By  Mr.  Ormsbt  Oorx,  from  a  place  in  Caemarvan: — ^By 
Mr.  Wm.  Dunoombi,  several  from  Halifiu  and  other 
places  in  Yorkshire:— By  Mr.  Adbanb,  from  Elm,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely :— By  Shr  H.  H,  Bunbury,  from  five  places  In 
Sullblk  I— By  Colonel  Ward,  two  Petitiaas  from  Brecon- 
shire,  against  the  continuance  of  Slavery.  Fox  Reform, 
by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  from  Oldham : — By  Mr.  S.  Lumlby, 
from  Sutton  cum  Ashfleld :— By  Mr.  J.  JoHNStonb,  from 
the  Corporation  of  Hammermen  in  Edinbiii^  liy  Sir 
H.  Parnbu<,  from  the  Queen's  Coimty,  praying  an  ame* 
lioration  of  the  system  of  Public  Education  in  Ireland. 

Salaries  and  Emoluments.]  Lord 
Althorpy  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, amidst  the  most  profound  silence 
throughout  the  House,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  rather  disturbed,  rose  and  spoke 
as  follows :  — "  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  now 
to  announce  to  the  House,  that  it  is  my 
intention  upon  Thursday  next  to  move 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  what  reductions  can  and  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  Salaries  and  Emolu- 
ments of  all  officers  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, holding  places  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  and  being  Members  of  Parliament." 
The  noble  Lord  sat  down  amidst  vehement 
and  reiterated  cheers,  which  for  a  long 
time  resounded  through  the  House. 

Civil  List.]  Lord  Althorp,  as  soon 
as  the  cheering  had  subsided,  again  rose 
and  gave  notice,  that  on  Friday  next  he 
should  propose  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  a  vote,  on  account  for  the  Civil 
List. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  inquired  what  course 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  meant  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  the  Civil  List — was  it  to  be 
brought  immediately  before  the  House,  or 
was  it  to  be  postponed  till  after  the  new 


Ministers  had  been  able  to  prepare  new 
estimates. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  presumed 
that  the  House  was  very  well  aware  that 
Ministers  disapproved  of  tlie  mode  in 
which  the  Civil  List  had  been  made  up 
by  their  predecessors  in  office.  Neverthe- 
less, they  did  not  as  yet  feel  themselves 
justified,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to 
take  into  consideration  what  alterations 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  Civil  List,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  be  good 
enough  to  give  them  time  to  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  to  produce  the  plan 
which  they  might  wish  ultimately  to  pre- 
vail. What  he  now  proposed  to  do  was, 
to  ask  of  the  House  to  grant  a  sum  on 
account,  until  he  was  prepared  with  a  per- 
manent measure.  The  House  was  well 
awar^,  and  gentlemen  who  had  recently 
been  in  office  must  be  peculiarly  aware, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  hslve  a  certain  degree  of  time,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  Civil  List,  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  that  House,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  Very  «arly  after  the  recess,  he 
would  bring  forward  his  proposition,  and 
would  endeavour  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  public,  while  he  provided  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.] 
Mr.  G.  Dawson  said,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned  he  should  waive  any 
opposition  to  the  plan  proposed.  He 
wished  to  put  one  question  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  founded  upon  a  report  that  had 
got  abroad.  Was  Sir  Anthony  Hart 
about  to  retire  from  the  Chancellorship  of 
Ireland  ?  and  if  he  was,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  he  did  or  did  not  retire  with 
his  own  consent?  He  knew  that  a  little 
gentle  violence  had  been  necessary,  but  at 
length  it  had  been  successful,  before  a 
noble  Lord,  lately  an  hon.  Member  of 
that  House  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  he  believed 
a  very  little  of  the  same  kind  of  force 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  Sir  A.  Hart 
remain  in  office,  and  save  the  country  a 
considerable  sum.  A  pension  of  4,000/. 
a-year  would  be  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try by  any  arrangement  of  this  sort,  and 
this  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomy which  the  Ministers  had  recently 
practised  in  the  reduction  of  two  offices 
in  Ireland. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  he  was  not 
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at  present  able  to  answer  the  question, 
for,  like  the  hon.  Member  himself,  he 
had  only  learned  the  subject  that  day,  and 
upon  report. 

Committee  ON  the  Civil  List.]  Sir 
R,  Peel  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Althorp 
across  the  Table,  and  was  understood  to 
say,  that  as  the  Order  of  the  House  had 
already  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  ought  to  move  to  re- 
scind that  order,  and  then  to  appoint 
another  committee,  as  it  would  be  very 
irregular  and  improper  to  keep  the  present 
committee  in  abeyance  merely  upon  a 
private  understanding  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  preparing  papers,  and  getting  ready 
propositions  to  lay  before  it.  lie  appre- 
hended that  another  committee  could  not 
be  appointed,  nor  could  the  subject,  with 
propriety,  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
present  Committee,  unless  the  House 
first  rescinded  the  order  for  its  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  /.  Wood  said,  that  he  had  heard 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  with 
very  great  pleasure,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  well  received  by  that  House,  and, 
what  was  of  greater  importance,  by  the 
country  at  large.  That  Ministers  should 
take  a'vote  of  credit  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves time  to  re-model  the  Civil  List,  and 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  could  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  country  for  retrenchment, 
was  a  proposition  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  en- 
sure the  approbation  of  the  people  out  of 
doors,  and  to  ensure  likewise,  not  the  ap- 
probation of  "  the  party"  wiihin  Parlia- 
ment, but  of  the  no-party  to  which  he 
belonged, — the  no-party,  which  never 
meant  to  combine  in  any  opposition  to 
Ministers,  with  a  view  of  getting  round 
again  to  those  places  out  of  which  they 
had  just  been  turned  by  the  voite  of  the 
country.  Considering  the  quarter  from 
which  the  objection  came, — from  a  person 
who  had  so  lately  been  the  leader  of  that 
House,  and  in  occupation  of  a  place  on 
the  Ministerial  Benches, — he  thought,  of 
all  men  on  earth,  the  hon.  Baronet  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  throw  unnecessary  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Such  seemed  to  hjm  to  be  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  who  appeared  to  him 
to  have  said,  ''I  will  give  Ministers  no 
time  whatever  to  prepare  a  Civil  List, — a 


Committee  is  formed,  and  to  that  Com- 
mittee ought  immediately  to  be  referred 
the  Civil  List  got  up  by  the  preceding 
Treasury  Bench."  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  he  thought  MiniBters 
were  now  pursuing  a  course  wiiich  would 
entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
people  of  England  would  cordially  approve 
of  their  taking  time  to  consider  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  Civil  List,  in  order  to  lay 
them  before  that  Committee,  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  should  recollect  had  been 
appointed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  efforts  of  himself  and  of  those 
who  so  recently  acted  with  him. 

Sir  R.  Peel: — Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
heard  such  a  speech  as  that  in  my  life. 
Is  it  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  because  I 
chose  to  put  a  question  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  the  course  they  means  to 
pursue,  to  lecture  me? — Does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  consider  himself  entitled  to 
lecture  me,  1  say,  upon  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ?  Impediments ! — ^what  impediments 
have  I  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  noble 
Lord  ?  The  noble  Lord  may,  perhaps  be 
perfectly  reasonable,  perfectly  right  m  his 
wish  that  Government  should  have  time 
to  consider  what  Civil  List  they  will  pro- 
pose to  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  meet  until  the  proposition 
is  ready  to  be  made.  But  what  I  say  is, 
that  an  order  of  the  House  is  already 
made  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed, and  yet  the  noble  Lord  says  he  shall 
not  be  prepared  to  make  any  proposal  to 
that  Committee  until  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, and  therefore  two  months  must  elapse 
before  the  Committee  can  sit  with  e£fect. 
If  this  be  so,  surely  there  ought  to  be  some 
distinct  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  sanction  the  non-meeting  of  the 
Committee.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
because  I  was  against  the  appointment  of 
that  Committee,  I  ought  to  be  residy  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Sir,  we  are  to  consider  the  orders 
of  the  House,  and  not  the  sentiments  of 
individuals.  If  tlie  noble  Lord  thinks  that 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  meet  till  aiker 
the  Christmas  recess,  this  postponement 
should  have  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
House.  -> 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  could  Te- 
collect  even  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment that  a  Committee  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  oaranet 
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himself, to  inquire  into  the  Superannuation 
List,  and  which  committee  did  not  sit 
until  six  weeks  after.  He  did  not  think 
his  proposition  either  new  or  extraordinary, 
for  every  Member  of  that  House  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit  on  committees  was 
well  aware  that  their  sitting  depended 
very  much  upon  the  convenience  of  the 
Members  composing  them,  and  likewise 
on  the  convenience  of  the  public  business. 
If  he  had  moved  to  rescind  the  Order  of 
the  House,  he  should  only  have  to  move 
the  re-appointment  of  the  committee  when 
the  propositions  were  ready  to  be  brought 
forward.  He  had  left  the  arrangement 
upon  the  usual  understanding  that  the 
committee  should  not  meet  until  it  was 
convenient. 

Mr.  Croker  said  it  would  be  better  to 
appoint  a  new  committee. 

Mr.  Courtenay  thought  it  best  to  with- 
draw the  papers  before  the  committee^  and 
to  substitute  others. 
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Votes  of  Burgesses.]  Mr.  Hodgson 
moved  for  a  return  to  be  made  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  every  city  and  borough 
in  England  and  Ireland  returning  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  wherein  the  right  of 
election  is  solely  or  in  part  in  the  free 
burgesses  or  freemen  at  large,  of  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  freedom 
of  such  city  or  borough,  who  have  taken 
up  their  freedom  within  the  last  four 
years. 

Mr.  Bankes  opposed  the  Motion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence which  would  be  incurred  by  such  a 
return  was  infinitely  disproportioned  to 
any  advantage  that  could  be  derived 
from  it. 

Mr.  Hodgson  explained,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  the  returns  which  he 
desired  would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  100 
letters  and  100  replies;  that  being  the 
number  of  the  town  clerks  from  whom  the 
information  was  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  Motion  was 
attended  with  a  difficulty  which  could  not 
be  got  over.  No  one  in  that  House,  much 
less  the  town  clerks  of  the  several  boroughs, 
could  undertake  to  say  who  had  and  who 
had  not  a  right  to  vote  at  elections  for 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  House 
would  not  delegate  to  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  hon.  .Gentleman's  motion, 
the  exercise  of  its  exclusive  right. 

Mr.  Hodgson  consented  to  withdraw  the 
Motion  until  Tuesday  next,  in  order  to 

VOL.  I. 


words  "  Right  of  Election." 


Recent  Pensions.]  Mr.  Tennyson 
inquired  of  the  hon  member  for  Armagh, 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  late  Administration  had  procured 
the  addition  of  several  names  to  the  Pen- 
sion List,  after  the  head  of  that  Ministry 
had  virtually  resigned  ? 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  he  believed  one 
pension  had  been  granted  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the"Hay  on  \vhjcK_the  late  M in istry 
resigned.  He  had  not  heard  of  more  than 
one  such  grant. 


Scotch  Law  of  Entail.]  Mr.  Ken-- 
nedy  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  three 
Bills  relative  to  the  Law  of  Entail  in  Scot- 
land. The  House  he  said,  would  probably 
recollect,  that  the  subject  was  not  new,  as 
committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
it  in  1828  and  1829,  and  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House  under  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  these  committees.  In 
1829,  two  bills  would  undoubtedly  have 
passed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar 
pressure  of  business,  for  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
them  was  entertained.  The  two  first  bills 
he  proposed  to  bring  in  on  the  present 
occasion,  were  the  same  as  those  of  1829. 
The  third  was  contained  in  the  bill  of  1828, 
but  was  not  brought  forward  in  1829.  It 
was  universally  admitted,  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  entail  re- 
quired amendment,  and  he  proposed  by 
the  first  bill,  to  provide  that  any  property 
entailed  in  future  in  Scotland  should  be  en- 
tailed upon  a  plan  practically  similar  to  the 
law  of  England,  but  adapted  to  the  law  of 
Scotland.  By  the  second  bill  he  proposed 
to  provide,  that  persons  in  possession  of  enr 
tailed  estates,  should  receive  certain  powers 
over  those  estates,  which  were  very  much 
wanted,  to  enable  parties  in  possession  of 
property  to  do  justice  to  their  estates. 
By  the  third  bill  he  proposed  to  enact, 
that  on  the  expiration  of  the  lives  of  all 
,  persons  interested  in  property  at  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  first  unborn  heir  to  make  a  new  settle- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  thus  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  law  shall,  as  relates  to 
their  successors,  become  merged  in  that 
of  the  new  law.  By  this  provision,  the 
existing  law  would  not  be  altered  until 
the  demise  of  all  heirs  in  being.  He 
neither  wished  nor  intended  to  enter  into 
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any  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  bills 
upon  the  present  occasion.  The  law  of 
Scotland  upon  this  point  had  already  been 
much  discussed  by  the  committees  up- 
stairs, by  the  House,  and  by  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Scotch  people,  and  he  only 
wished  to  introduce  the  bills  now,  in  order 
that  ample  time  might  be  given  for  their 
consideration.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  should  simply  move  for  leave  to  bring 
them  in,  and  then  suffer  them  to  lie  over 
until  after  the  holidays.  Though  anxious 
not  to  detain  the  House,  he  could  not  help 
remarking,  that  the  law  had  not  been 
found  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  provided,  and  every  object  which  the 
Legislature  had  in  view  when  that  law 
was  passed  had  been  defeated.  So  inju- 
rious, indeed,  had  been  its  operation,  that, 
in  many  cases,  it  had  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  to  poverty,  afRuent  persons, 
whose  property  was  entailed.  To  these 
brief  observations  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject, he  would  take  the  liberty  of  adding, 
that,  considering  the  peculiar  times  in 
which  we  live,  a  revision  and  a  correction 
of  the  abuses  of  the  law  of  entail,  was  a 
matter  of  serious  importance.  A  very 
considerable,  perhaps  the  greater  portion 
of  the  landed  property  of  Scotland  is  en- 
tailed. Under  the  existing  law  it  is  impos- 
sible that  improvements  upon  property  of 
this  kind  can  be  effected,  in  very  many 
cases,  which  under  a  different  law  might 
be  done  with  much  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  individuals  concerned,  but  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  who 
would  then  have  an  important  source  of 
employment  opened  to  them.  Of  the 
necessity  of  affording  employment  to  the 
agricultural  poor,  convincing  proofs  had 
lately  been  given  in  this  part  of  the  em- 
pire; but  the  House  could  hardly  be 
aware  of  the  very  extensive  field  which 
*would  be  opened  to  the  industry  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  Scotland  under  a 
different  law  of  entail,  since  much  capital 
now  unemployed  might  then  be  most 
beneficially  laid  out  upon  land.  Such  a 
consideration  at  the  present  time  should 
attach  an  additional  importance  to  the 
subject.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bills  already  known  to  the 
House.  He  felt  called  upon  by  con- 
sistency, and  by  the  regard  which  he  natu- 
rally entertained  for  the  country  with 
which  he  was  connected,  to  renew  that 
whii  h  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  to 


be  a  most  difficnlt  task,  but  from  which, 
in  the  absence  of  others  better  qualified 
than  himself,  he  would  not  shrink.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  making  the 
motion  he  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
his  speech. 

Sir  George  Clerk  admitted,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law  of  entail  in  Scotland  was  of 
infinite  importance,  and  required  mature 
consideration ;  for  which  reason  he  should 
not  offer  the  slightest  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bills.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  his  hon.  friend  must  not 
suppose,  because  the  introduction  of  the 
bills  was  not  opposed— that  the  Members 
for  Scotland  would,  therefore,  cordially 
support  every  detail  of  the  measures. 
Everybody  must  be  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  law  of  entail  m  Scotland, 
where  so  much  property  is  entailed, 
although  there  was  still  sufficient  land 
unentailed  in  Scotland  to  prevent  any 
great  mischief  arising  from  a  deficiency  ot 
means  to  afibrd  employment  to  the  agri- 
cultural poor.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
land  in  Scotland.  At  this  verv  moment 
a  greater  p:)rtion  of  the  surface  of  Scot- 
land was  for  sale  than  of  any  other  part  of 
the  empire.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  bills  were  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  last  year,  he  must  oppose  some 
of  their  provisions.  He  was  prepared  to 
amend  this  branch  of  the  Scotch  law  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  if  either  of  the  hills 
contained  any  proposition  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  passed  seven  years  ago,  and  from 
which  Scotland  had  derived  the  greatest 
advantages,  he  should  certainly  feel  him- 
self bound  to  oppose  it.  He  would  not 
go  into  any  detail  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  as  it  was  one  in  which  the  interests  of 
Scotland  were  deeply  involved,  he  trusted 
that  it  would  meet  with  the  attention 
which  such  a  measure  deserved,  and  that 
a  proper  opportunity  would  be  allowed  for 
discussing  it.  He  regretted  to  say,  that 
bills  upon  this  subject  had  not  hitherto 
met  with  that  degree  of  attention  from 
either  House  of  Parliament  which  their 
importance  demanded.  With  respect  to 
the  third  measure  proposed  by  the  hoo. 
Member,  he  had  not  yet  heard  anything 
to  induce  him  to  assent  to  it,  and  he  there- 
fore gave  him  notice  that  he  should  here- 
after uniformly  oppose  it,  though  he  would 
not  object  to  their  motion. 
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Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  trusted  that  this 
most  important  subject  would  meet  with 
greater  attention  than  it  did  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  To  judge, 
however,  from  the  conduct  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers during  the  discussion  this  evening, 
he  could  hardly  flatter  himself  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
that  if  any  one  had  come  into  the  House 
while  the  hon.  member  for  Ayr  was  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  introduce  these  bills,  he 
would  never  have  supposed  that  any  real 
or  important  business  was  under  discussion, 
for  during  the  time  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  addressing  the  House, 
he  was  perfectly  sure  that  only  those  who 
were  sitting  close  to  him  could  have  formed 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  subject  upon 
which  he  was  speaking.  The  confusion 
was  so  great,  that  not  one  word  of  the  first 
part  of  his  hon.  friend's  address  could  be 
heard,  even  by  those  who  sat  only  a  very 
short  distance  from  him.  It  was  not  upon 
this  occasion  only  that  he  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  inattention  and  manifest 
indifference  of  the  majority  of  those  hon. 
Members  who  appeared  to  come  to  the 
House  only  to  amuse  themselves,  by  con- 
versing upon  subjects  not  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  House.  What  with  the 
talking,  laughing,  and  general  inattention  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  House,  it  was  quite 
impossible  thatmatters  of  this  kind, — more 
dry  than  interesting,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
sought  only  entertainment,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  important — eould  be 
maturely  or  properly  considered.  The 
measures  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  endeavoured  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  were  very  important  as 
regarded  Scotland.  There  had  been  no- 
thing like  them  since  the  period  of  the 
Union,  because  by  them  it  was  proposed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  upon  which 
the  property  of  Scotlfiud  had  hitherto 
rested.  Although  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  oppose  these  measures,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  there  would  be  some  objection  to 
theirbeingcarriedthe  length  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  proposed.  The  sub- 
ject required  the  utmost  consideration,  and 
he  would  therefore  entreat  for  it  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  Members  of  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Some  change  was 
necessary  in  this  branch  of  the  Scotch  law, 
because  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
law  of  entail  was  originally  made  have 
been  defeated  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament.   The  principle  of  the  old  law, 


for  many  years  past,  had  been  entirely 
departed  from,  and  many  abuses  and 
much  injustice  had  been  occasioned.  It 
became  highly  important,  therefore,  that 
some  measure  should  be  adopted  which 
would  carry  into  effect  the  real  intentions 
of  the  Legislature.  The  principle  of  the 
old  law  in  Scotland  was,  that  every  suc- 
cessive heir  should  come  into  possession 
of  his  ancestors*  estates  free  and  unen- 
cumbered. Subsequent  Acts,  however, 
had  defeated  that  principle.  The  Mont- 
gomery Act,  together  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act,  have  so  put  down  the  interests 
of  heirs  of  entail,  by  allowing  provisions 
for  widows  and  families,  that  persons  now 
inheriting  property  by  entail  in  Scotland, 
instead  of  possessing,  as  they  would  for- 
merly, a  handsome  income,  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  com])arative  poverty.  To  the 
two  bills,  therefore,  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  relief  to  heirs  of  entail,  h^ 
should  give  nis  hearty  concurrence,  al- 
though he  doubted  the  possibility  of  ever 
assimilating  the  laws  of  England  and 
Scotland  upon  this  point  without  causing 
too  great  a  change  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
He  trusted  that  the  bills  would  meet  with 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House, 
and  especially,  he  trusted  that  those  who, 
from  their  official  situations,  might  be 
termed  the  guardians  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, would  devote  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  bills  that  an  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to  these 
learned  persons  duly  to  consider  them. 
It  would  also  be  highly  advisable,  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  Judges  of  Scotland 
should  be  consulted  upon  the  subject,  so 
that  the  measures  might  be  ffnally  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
render  them  as  free  as  possible  from  any 
objection. 

Sir  William  Rae  thought,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  independ- 
ently of  the  very  able  observations  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  House  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  these  measures.  But 
the  subject  of  Scotch  entails  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  difficult  that  could 
possibly  be  taken  up  by  an  individual 
Member ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  much 
regret  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  being  taken  up  by  the  other 
Hotise  of  Parliament,  which,  from  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Judges  of  the  land,  pos- 
sessed greater  facilities  for  properly  dis- 
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cussing  measures  of  this  kind  than  the 
Commons.  He  looked  upon  any  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  law  of 
Scotland  which  had  its  origin  in  that 
House,  almost  with  despair,  for  it  required 
the  sanction  of  the  very  first  law  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  Kennedy  wished  to  offer  one  word 
in  explanation,  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing himself  against  the  imputation  of  hav- 
ing had  the  presumption  to  submit,  upon 
his  sole  authority,  any  measure  upon  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  as  that  of 
the  Scotch  law  of  entail.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  two  Select  Com- 
mittees had  been  appointed  in  former 
Sessions  to  consider  the  subject,  and  these 
bills  embodied  what  those  committees  re- 
commended as  proper  to  amend  the  law. 
He  was  fully  aware,  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption  in  him  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  introducing  such  mea- 
sures ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  committees,  these  measures 
had  received  the  approbation  of  a  very 
learned  and  eminent  Scotch  Judge — Sir 
James  Moncrief.  Backed  by  such  au- 
thorities he  had  undertaken  the  difficult 
task  of  endeavouring  to  carry  these  mea- 
sures through  Parliament. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Tailzies 
Regulation,  the  Tailzies  Relief,  and  the 
Tailzies  Amendment  (Scotland)  Bills. 

Returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police.]  Mr.  Lamb  moved  to  discharge 
the  Order  which  had  been  made  for 
certain  Returns  respecting  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a  more  extended  Motion,  in  the 
form  of  an  Address,  including  Returns  of 
all  Monies  collected  in  the  several  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Metropolis  for  the  payment  of 
the  Police  Force  now  in  existence ;  also, 
for  Returns  of  the  former  Expenses  of 
Nightly  Watch  and  Day  Police,  with  an 
account  of  all  sums  expended  in  preparing 
Station  Houses,  Sfc.  Sfc, 

Mr.  Ridley  Colhorne  took  that  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  disturbed 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
same  condition,  urging  the  necessity  of 
issuing  Special  Commissions  for  all  those 
Counties  in  which  there  had  been  dis- 
turbances for  the  trial  of  offenders.  He 
wished  to  press  upon  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  which  existed  of 
making  such  arrangements  as  would  pre- 


vent parties  accused  from  being  tried  by 
the  Magistrates  by  whom  they  had  been 
committed,  and  with  whom  they  might 
have  come  into  personal  conflict. 

Lord  Althorp  had  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  in 
addition  to  the  Commission  already 
issued,  another  had  passed  the  Great  Seal 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  in  Buckingham- 
shire. There  would  be,  in  the  issue  of 
many  more  Commissions,  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  Judges  to  try  the 
accused.  He  fully  concurred  with  his 
hon.  friend,  that  none  of  those  persons 
ought  to  be  tried  by  the  Magistrates 
under  whose  warrants  they  were  com- 
mitted, or  by  any  person  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  local,  or  any  other  undue  in- 
fluence. 

Sir  R,  Peel  observed,  that  the  Returos 
which  had  been  moved  for  could  not  be 
complete  unless  the  expense  of  private 
watchmen  were  included  in  it.  Several 
of  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis  had, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  been  com- 
pelled to  employ  private  watchmen  ;  for 
there  was,  in  some  parishes  no  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
watching.  To  obtain  Returns  showing 
the  cost  of  private  watchmen  would  be 
obviously  impossible,  and  without  them 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  discover  the 
difference  between  the  expense  of  the 
present  and  the  old  systems. 

Mr.  Wilks  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  police  was  said  to  be  so  good, 
the  people  would  not  in  many  cases  give 
up  their  private  watchmen  ;  and  with  that 
the  increase  of  expense  was  very  great. 
Thus  in  Newington,  Lambeth,  the  rates  had 
been  raised  from  3,000/.  to  4,390/.  a-year ; 
in  Christ  Church  from  1,200/.  to  2,100/.; 
and  in  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  from 
5,000/.  to  17,000/. ;  and  in  all  these  places 
he  believed  that  the  number  of  protectors 
by  night  was  less  than  before.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation ought  to  be  obtained,  and  he  had 
every  hope  that  when  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
police  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  fouod 
that  the  expense  could  be  considerably 
diminished,  and  that  some  portion  of 
it  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  and  not  exclusively  made 
chargeable  upon  the  parishes. 

Mr.  Lamb  undertook  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  from  parochial  an- 
tboritiesi  and  otherwisci  reapeciing  the 
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expense.     He    was   well    aware   that    a 
number  of  private  watchmen  were  em- 
ployed,   for  even    yet    some  old  ladies 
desired  to  have  the  hour  called  at  night. 
An   Address  for  the  various   Returns 


was  then  agreed  to. 


Charitable  Institutions.]  Alder- 
man Thompson  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Charitable  Institutions'  Bill,  in 
doing  which  he  observed,  that  Charitable 
Institutions  were  exposed  to  very  great 
hardships,  and  the  designs  of  the  benevo- 
lent were  defeated  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  consequence  of  the  right  assumed  by 
Parochial  Authorities,  of  making  an  as- 
sessment for  Poor-rates  upon  property 
that  was,  and  ought  to  be,  exclusively 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Bethlehem 
Hospital  was  rated  at  2,500/.  a-year. 
The  Trustees  appealed  to  the  Magistrates 
in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  but  the 
Magistrates  informed  them  that  they  could 
afibrd  no  remedy.  They  then  appealed 
to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the 
Parochial  Authorities,  but  with  similar 
success.  The  Trustees  of  Bethlehem 
Hospital  alleged,  most  truly,  that  they 
had  under  iheir  care  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  paupers,  who  but  for  that  establish- 
ment would  have  become  chargeable  upon 
the  parish  in  which  their  house  was 
situated.  He  denied  that  the  Charity  in 
question  had  accumulated  property  to  the 
amount  stated  in  the  petitions  presented 
against  the  Bill,  and  as  to  the  ground  that 
they  occupied  in  the  parish,  he  thought 
the  objection  founded  upon  that  was  fully 
met  by  the  fact  of  the  number  of  paupers 
they  maintained. 

Mr.  N,  Calvert  said,  he  had  been  in- 
trusted with  a  petition  to  present  against 
the  Bill.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  Bethlehem  Hospital  trustees  had 
realised  property  from  their  surplus 
income  to  the  amount  of  14,000/.  The 
rate  levied  some  time  since  upon  the 
Hospital  was  only  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
— it  had  since  been  reduced  to  ninepence, 
and  he  really  thought  that  the  Trustees 
ought  not  to  be  unwilling  to  pay  so  small 
a  rate  for  lighting  and  improving  the  ways 
leading  to  their  princely  establishment. 
Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals  both 
paid  rates,  and  he  therefore  did  not  see 
why  Bethlehem  was  to  be  excepted. 
So  large  a  portion  of  the  parish  was  occu- 
pied by  Hospitals,  that  unless  they  were 
rated  the  rates  collected  would  be  trifling. 


Mr.  Alderman  Winchester  supported  the 
Bill.  The  whole  of  the  funds  of  such 
an  institution  ought  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  said,  that  he  should 
oppose  the  Bill,  because  he  looked  upon 
it  as  one  which  was  unjust  in  its  princi- 
ples, and  which  had  been  introduced  at  a 
most  unseasonable  time,  as  there  was 
great  distress  in  the  particular  district  to 
which  it  had  reference.  The  whole  of  the 
district  of  St.  George's  consisted  but  of 
130  acres,  of  which  thirty  were  occupied 
by  charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  Wilhs  said,  that  it  was  distinctly 
enacted,  that  all  charitable  institutions 
should  be  liable  to  pay  rates,  and  he  did 
not  see  any  good  reason  why  the  Hospitals 
in  St.  George's  parish  should  be  exempted 
from  that  rule. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  if  Beth- 
lehem Hospital  were  made  to  pay  rates, 
it  must  come  on  the  County  for  funds  to 
support  the  paupers  it  now  maintained. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  the  institutions  were  exonerated, 
the  charge  it  now  sustained  would  fall  on 
poor  householders,  and  would  be  ruin  to 
them. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  would  oppose  the 
Bill,  but  he  recommended  that  a  middle 
course  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
Hospital  pay  the  rates  on  a  reduced 
scale. 

Mr.  Briscoe  opposed  the  Bill,  because 
he  thought  that  the  rates  would  then 
fall  too  heavily  upon  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Second 
Reading  36;  Against  it  70. — Majority 
against  the  Bill  34. 

Improvement  of  the  Game  Laws.] 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  Game  Bill 
being  moved, 

Mr.  Fyler  complained  of  the  cumbrous 
form  in  which  this  Bill  was  submitted  to 
the  House.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  make  every  man  a 
trespasser  who  came  on  another  man's  land 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  With  respect  to 
qualifications,  he  thought  the  whole  system 
was  bad :  a  man  with  '  100,000/.  in  the 
funds  could  not  shoot,  while  a  captain,  be- 
cause the  King  had  signed  his  commission, 
had  a  right  to  shoot.  He  maintained  that 
the  whole  system  was  founded  in  error, 
and  led  to  crime.  Let  him  not  be  told 
that|    without  the  Game-laws,   country 
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gentlemen  would  not  live  in  the  country  : 
they  had  now  something  better  to  do  there 
than  to  look  after  the  preservation  of 
pheasants.  He  was  glad  that  we  had  got 
a  Government  which  would  revise  these 
and  other  objectionable  laws ;  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
subject.  If  it  did  not,  and  if  this  Bill  were 
got  rid  of,  he  would,  after  the  recess  bring 
in  a  measure  to  do  away  with  the  ob- 
jectionable points,  and  render  the  offence 
a  simple  trespass. 

Colonel  Wood  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  contented  himself  with 
merely  counting  the  clauses,  without  read- 
ing them  ;  for,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  found  that  almost  all  the  provisions 
he  spoke  of  were  introduced.  He  meant 
to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the 
details  were  too  much  loaded.  The  two 
great  points  that  were  required  were  the 
legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  so  that  the 
public  should  be  supplied  ;  and  the  equal- 
izing the  law  for  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
At  present  there  was  one  law  for  an  opulent 
man,  and  another  for  those  who  were 
not  wealthy.  He  wished  also  that  every 
owner  of  land  should  have  the  power  to 
give  permission  to  sport  over  it  to  whom- 
ever he  pleased. 

Mr.  Curteis  supported  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  on  the  understanding  that 
more  alterations  would  take  place  in  the 
committee.  The  fundamental  principle 
that  he  would  lay  down  was,  that  it  was 
the  first  right  of  every  individual  to  do 
what  he  would  with  the  game  on  his  own 
property,  whether  that  property  consisted 
of  one  acre  or  a  thousand.  He  wished  the 
sale  of  game  to  be  permitted,  and  he 
would  abolish  all  manorial  rights. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought,  that  the 
present  Bill  was  a  great  improvement  on 
any  previous  one,  though  he  did  not  think 
that  it  reached  that  point  of  simplicity 
and  justice  which  was  necessary.  For 
himself,  he  had  always  thought  that  the 
system  of  the  Game-laws  had  been  most 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  qualifications,  he  thought 
that  this  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  be- 
sides, there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  law  would  be  evaded  on  this  head ; 
and  the  point  they  ought  to  look  to  was,  to 
make  a  law  that  should  so  agree  with  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  times  as  not  to 
make  people  desirous  of  evading  it.  He 
hoped  the  Bill  might  be  so  amended  in  the 


committee  as  to  make  it  a  great  improve- 
ment of  the  present  law,  and  enable  the 
Parliament  to  say  that  it  had  done  some- 
thing to  clear  out  this  blot  on  the  country, 
and  something  to  reconcile  the  people  of 
England  to  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Warburton  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  that  the  time  had  at  leneth 
arrived  when  they  had  a  prospect  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Game-laws — laws  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  odious  that  ever  existed. 
He  certainly  did  not  think  the  Bill  perfect 
in  its  present  shape,  but  he  hoped  that  it 
might  be  so  modified  in  the  committee  as 
to  be  made  acceptable  to  the  country.  He 
thought  the  Government  could  on  no  ac- 
count neglect  to  take  the  measure  into 
its  own  hands,  or  at  least  give  it  such  sup- 
port as  to  ensure  its  success.  The  Game- 
laws  filled  our  gaols  with  men  guilty  of  no 
crime  worthy  of  such  a  punishment ;  and 
though  he  did  not  wholly  approve  of  the 
present  Bill,  he  would  cheerfully  assent  to 
it,  on  the  principle  of  entering  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge,  and  hereafter  driving  it 
home.  He  knew  of  no  such  laws  as  oor 
Game-laws  in  any  other  country,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  in  some  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  had  read  in  Mariner's 
account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  that  there 
the  rats  were  preserved  as  game ;  and 
though  everybody  might  eat  rats,  nobody 
was  allowed  to  kill  them,  but  somebody 
descended  from  their  gods  or  their  kings. 
That  was  the  only  country  and  the  only 
case  he  knew  of,  which  furnished  anything 
like  a  parallel  to  our  Game-laws.  lie  was 
satisfied  that  the  time  was  at  length  come 
when  these  laws  would  be  abolished ;  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  now  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time,  resolved  to  amend  it  in 
the  committee. 

Lord  A  Ithorp  agreed  in  all  the  observ- 
ations which  had  been  made  by  his  noble 
friend,  and  in  those  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  introduced  the  Bill ;  and  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
Government  would  be  very  happy  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  making  any  improve- 
ments which  might  be  requisite  in  the 
committee,  and  it  would  give  the  Bill 
every  attention.  He  was  happy  that  the 
Bill  had  been  brought  in ;  and  he  couM 
assure  the  House,  that  the  Government 
would  readily  support  any  measures  that 
could  improve  the  present  svstem.  Cer- 
tainly, that  system  which  filled  our  gaols 
with  hardy  meui  with  the  moet  active  vhI 
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intdlligent  of  our  population,  and  adacated 
them  in  vice,  associated  tham  with 
criminals,  and  then  turned  them  loose  on 
the  country,  prepared  for  all  kinds  of 
crimes — certainly,  such  a  system  could 
not  he  too  soon  altered.  He  should  sup- 
port the  Bill,  though  he  hoped  it  might  be 
so  altered  in  the  committee  as  to  make  the 
measure  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  C.  Tennant  would  be  happy  to 
support  a  measure  for  abolishing  the 
Game-laws;  but  he  could  not  support 
this  measure,  because  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  He  wished,  indeed,  that  there 
should  be  no  amendment  of  these  laws,  in 
order  that  their  enormities  might  the 
sooner  bring  about  their  total  abolition. 
The  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  Mem- 
bers would  be  disposed  to  go  further  if 
they  only  remembered  that  those  laws  were 
the  remains  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  of  an 
odious  and  barbarous  system  of  tyranny.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  keep  the  laws 
unaltered  a  little  longer  to  get  rid  of  them 
altogether.  The  hon.  Member  had  spoken 
of  this  Bill  as  a  boon  ;  he  did  not  so  con- 
sider it,  for  he  thought  the  law  of 
trespass  was  all  that  was  required  to  pro- 
tect game.  He  had  not  read  the  Bill, 
but  be  knew  what  it  was,  and  he  should 
oppose  the  Bill  at  every  stage.  He  was 
not  known  to  the  House,  but  he  would 
divide  it  on  this  question,  in  order  that 
the  country  might  see  how  many  Members 
would  commit  themselves  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  how  many  would  support 
the  total  abolition.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Warburton  explained,  that  he  was 
no  more  friendly  to  those  laws  than  the 
hon.  Member,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
he  gave  his  approbation  to  them  by  sup- 
porting a  Bill  to  amend  them. 

Mr.  William  Duncombe  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down.  He  was 
astonished  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  taken  such  an  extraordinary  method 
of  making  himself  known  to  the  House,  as 
to  oppose  a  Bill  which  he  acknowledged 
he  had  not  read.  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  was,  to  render  game  saleable,  which  it 
had  never  yet  been  in  this  country,  and 
that  would  be  a  great  boon.  Everybody 
agreed  that  the  time  was  come  when  an 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Game- 

lawi,  and  nobody  suppoied  tb^t  that  in- 


form ought  to  be  delayed.  If  the  hon. 
Member's  Amendment  were  carried,  it 
would  at  least  delay  the  reform  till  another 
year.  He  would  cordially  support  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  John  Wood  thought  the  hon. 
Member  who  opposed  the  Bill,  and  who, 
he  knew,  had  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject  out  of  doors,  had  mistaken  its 
operation,  and  the  effect  of  rejecting  it. 
The  hon.  Member  was  probably  not  aware 
that,  by  rejecting  the  Bill  at  that  stage,  he 
implied  that  he  was  hostile  to  its  principle, 
or  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  Game- 
laws.  He  recommended  that  the  Bill 
should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible  in 
the  committee.  In  his  own  opinion,  the 
owner  of  land  should  be  the  owner  of  the 
game  on  it ;  and  a  inan  with  a  single  rood 
of  ground  should  be  as  well  entitled  to 
kill  game  on  it  as  the  owner  of  many 
acres.  As  to  tenants,  their  right  to  kill 
game  should  be  settled,  like  their  other 
rights,  by  contract.  On  these  principles 
— principles  which  he  considered  just---he 
would  amend  the  Bill ;  and  if  it  were  not 
passed  this  year,  many  months  would  not 
elapse  before  it  would  be  found  as  ex- 
pedient to  pass  a  bill  so  amended,  as  the 
Bill  itself  would  be  just  in  principle. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  hoped  that  the  Bill 
might  be  extended  to  Ireland,  as  it  would 
confer  great  benefits  on  that  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Coventry  had  not  treated 
him  fairly,  in  describing  his  Bill  as  a 
provocative  to  crime  :  he  meant  it  to  pre- 
vent crime.  His  own  preserves,  which  had 
been  alluded  to,  were  not  kept,  as  had  been 
insinuated,  by  an  army,  but  by  the  good 
will  of  the  farmers ;  and  he  relied  on  that 
much  more  than  an  armed  keeper  for  the 
security  of  his  game.  As  to  what  had 
been  6aid  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
not  read  the  Bill,  he  could  assure  him 
that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
sneers  from  proceeding  with  the  Bill,  or 
from  proceeding  with  any  measure  which 
would  give  relief  to  the  labourers,  to  whom 
he  was  as  friendly  as  the  hon.  Member, 
or  any  other  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Fyler  explained,  that  he  said  the 
Game-laws,  and  not  the  noble  Lord's  Bill, 
were  a  provocative  to  crime. 

Mr.  C.  Tennant  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment.    Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Corn  Laws — Scarcity.]  Mr.  John 
Woodp  in  moying  for  a  number  of  Returns^ 
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to  show  the  quantity  of  bonded  corn  on 
hand,  and  the  quantity  imported  from 
different  countries  since  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  took  the  opportunity  to  condemn, 
in  strong  terms,  our  present  system  of 
taking  the  Averages.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
most  fallacious  possible,  and  they  could, 
at  any  time,  be  altered  a  few  shillings  by 
one  or  two  great  speculators.  He  knew 
that  in  some  places  not  one  particle  of  the 
corn  that  was  consumed  for  several  weeks 
ever  formed  part  of  the  averages.  He 
wished,  also,  to  take  that  opportunity  to 
warn  the  Government  and  the  country, 
that  we  were  placed,  he  believed,  in  a  very 
critical  situation  as  to  the  quantity  of  com 
in  the  country.  The  stock,  he  believed, 
was  small,  and  was  fast  diminishing.  He 
did  not  believe  that  there  were  above 
300,000  quarters  in  bond,  and  he  dreaded 
the  approach  of  a  famine  price.  There 
was  no  large  stock  in  any  part  of  the 
Continent,  whence  we  could  obtain  sup- 
plies. One  of  the  arguments,  he  re- 
membered, of  those  who  supported  the 
Corn-laws  was,  that  the  country  ought  not 
to  depend  for  a  supply  of  food  on  foreign 
countries;  but  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  grow  food  enough  for  all  its  in- 
habitants. The  policy,  therefore,  of  this 
country  ought  to  be,  to  encourage  other 
countries  to  grow  food  for  our  use.  What 
was  the  consequence,  however,  of  the 
policy  we  had  pursued  ?  The  harvest  last 
season  was  below  the  average,  and  there 
was  now  no  corn  to  be  got  from  the  Con- 
tinent. We  could  get  none  from  the 
Baltic  and  none  from  the  opposite  coast. 
We  might,  perhaps,  get  a  little  from  the 
Mediterranean,  or  a  little  from  America ; 
but  he  thought  the  supplies  we  could 
obtain  were  so  short,  that  he  would  recom- 
mend capitalists  and  persons  engaged  in 
this  trade  to  look  about  them  and  see 
whence  they  could  obtain  supplies.  At 
present  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  month  of 
December  was  645.,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  experienced  persons,  that  by  the  month 
of  June  it  would  be  100s.  He  believed  it, 
and  he  thought  that  scarcity  would  best 
be  prevented  by  the  Government  and  the 
country  directing  their  attention  to  the 
subject  in  time,  and  by  such  warnings  as 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  the  Re- 
turns above-mentioned. 

Mr.  Curteis  shared  the  hon.  Member's 
opinions  as  to  the  Averages,  and  thought 
the  Return  would  be  useful.    He  must 


deny  the  latter  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's statement,  however,  and  believed 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  fears  he 
had  expressed. 

Mr.  Ruthven  also  thought,  that  the  crops 
of  last  year  were  not  so  deplorably  bad  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  stated.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  averages  were  fallacious, 
but  he  could  not  agree  that  the  Corn-laws 
were  altogether  wrong.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  give  protection  to  the  agriculturists, 
but  he  thought  that  protection  might 
probably  be  better  given  by  a  regular  fixed 
duty  than  by  the  present  method  of  taking 
the  averages. 

Returns  ordered. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday y  Dec,  8. 

Miifin-BS.]  Petitknu  premtcd.  Far  ttie  aboUtian  of 
SlaTcry,  by  Lord  Wharkclifti.  and  Lord  FAmwaAii; 
ftom  Stockwell,  Wotton-uuder-Edfe,  MmmShM.  BoMltj, 
and  Wimbome.  By  Lord  Kino,  ftom  Blackbun*  Sir  a 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duties  oa  Newipapen. 

Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ire* 
LAND.]  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  present- 
ed a  Petition  from  Kilkenny,  complaining 
of  distress,  and  praying  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  The  noble  Marquis  stated  it 
as  his  conviction,  that  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  be  a  most  disastrous  mea- 
sure to  both  countries. 

Lord  Clifden  quite  concurred  in  that 
opinion.  He  did  not  know  any  thing  that 
would  be  more  disastrous  to  Ireland  than 
a  repeal  of  the  Union.  He  really  believed, 
that  if  their  Lordships  thought  fit  to  erect 
Ireland  into  an  entirely  separate  State, 
and  to  send  to  the  Continent — to  Prussia, 
Austria,  or  Russia,  for  some  Prince  to 
place  as  a  sovereign  there,  they  could  not 
more  completely  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
utter  ruin  and  subversion  of  the  empire, 
than  by  repealing  the  Union.  He  would  as- 
sert, that  ninety-nineout  of  a  hundred  men 
of  property  in  Ireland, — that  all  respect- 
able persons.  Catholics  'and  Protestants, 
were  against  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  No 
man  was  a  greater  friend  than  he  (Lord 
Clifden)  was  to  an  effectual  and  proper 
reform,  but  he  was  at  tlie  same  time 
decidedly  opposed  to  universal  saffrase, 
radical  reform,  and  the  repeal  of  ue 
Union. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  op  Irelavd.] 
Lord  Famham  regretted  that  he  did  not 
see  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  ha 
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Majesty's  Government  in  his  place,  as  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  him,  which 
the  absence  of  that  noble  Earl  yesterday 
had  alone  prevented  him  from  putting. 
He  trusted  that  he  should  not,  in  the 
observations  he  w^s  about  to  make,  be 
considered  as  offering  any  hostility  towards 
the  noble  Lords  in  whom  it  had  pleased 
his  Majesty  to  repose  his  confidence. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  were  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  the  more  the  administration 
of  justice  could  be  separated  from  political 
considerations  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  public.  He  therefore  lamented  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  constitution  of  our 
Government  was  such  as  to  make  it 
necessary  that  the  place  filled  by  the 
learned  Lord  upon  the  Woolsack  should 
be  a  political  situation.  If,  however,  it 
were  necessary  that  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  should  be  confided  to  a  person  in 
the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land should  be  held  by  a  person  politically 
connected  with  the  existing  Government. 
He  had  heard  a  report  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
remove  Sir  A.  Hart  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Ireland,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  person  for  whose  talents  he  entertained 
the  greatest  respect — he  meant  Lord 
Plunkett.  He  was  in  hopes  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  determined  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  they  had  given 
to  enforce  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every 
department  of  the  State.  Now  one  great 
objection  to  the  arrangement  which  he 
had  mentioned  was,  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  saddling  the  public  with  an 
additional  and  unnecessary  expense  of 
4,000/.  a  year ;  and  as  soon  as  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  completed,  they 
would  have  no  less  than  six  Chancellors 
and  ex-Chancellors,  and  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  politics,  he  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if,  in  a  short  period, 
they  should  have  two  more  retired  Chan- 
cellors upon  the  list.  It  was  a  common, 
and  a  prudent  practice  in  private  families, 
to  make  a  provision  to  prevent  the  estate 
from  being  encumbered  by  too  many 
settlements.  It  struck  him  that  such  a 
case  was  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
great  estate  of  the  nation,  and  therefore, 
that  in  the  case  of  retired  Chancellors,  no 
more  pensions  should  be  settled  upon 
them  until  some  of  the  antecedent  dow- 
agers had  dropped  off.  He  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the   learned 


person  who  was  about  being  removed 
from  the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  but 
he  understood  that  he  had  filled  that  high 
situation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
universal  satisfaction  to  the  suitors  to  his 
Court — to  the  Bar,  and  the  public,  of  that 
country.  He  meant  to  say  nothing  in 
disparagement  of  the  noble  Lord  who  was 
to  succeed  him,  when  he  said,  that  he  had 
only  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  pre- 
decessor to  give  equally  general  satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps,  indeed,  if  the  arrangement 
spoken  of  had  been  made,  it  had  been 
framed  upon  economical  principles,  and 
he  wished  to  give  Ministers  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  details  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Looking  at  it  prima  facie,  such  a 
change  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded 
but  ill  accorded  with  that  rigid  economy 
to  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
pledged  themselves. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fair  or  candid  than  the. 
questions  which  had  been  asked  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  only  regretted  that  he 
had  to  state  in  reply  that,  at  present, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  minute  information 
could  be  obtained  upon  the  points  to  which 
those  questions  referred,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  his  noble  friend, 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
to  whose  department  every  question 
regarding  economy  more  particularly 
related,  but  also  because,  in  point  of  time, 
the  questions  themselves  were  premature. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  arrangements  in  question 
had  been  framed  upon  economical  prin- 
ciples, and  that  he  wished  to  give  Ministers 
an  opportunity  of  stating  them  to  the 
House  ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  the  noble 
Lord,  that  unless  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Gro- 
vemment  to  take  the  opportunity  of  stating 
them  to  the  House.  With  regard  to  his  first 
question,  it  appeared  that  the  noble  Lord 
entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  officer 
who  discharged  the  judicial  functions 
attached  to  the  situation  which  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  filled  in  that  House,  and 
the  officer  who  filled  a  similar  situation  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  were  not  persons  who 
should  have  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  or  be 
politically  connected  with  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  day.  Now,  whether  or  not  it 
might'  be  more  desirable,  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice  in  the  country 
(using  the  word  in  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive   sense))  that  the  rule  of 
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separating  the  judicial  from  the  political 
functions  of  Judges  should  be  departed 
from  in  one  instance,— namely,  that  of  the 
person  holding  the  Great  Seal — whether  or 
not  it  was  better,  for  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  that  such  a  deviation  should  be 
made  from  that  otherwise  excellent  prin- 
ciple, was  a  question  of  not  less  difficulty 
than  importance.  At  the  first  sight,  every 
person  who  would  consider  the  question 
would  be  inclined  to  g^ve  a  decision  in  the 
negative,  and  to  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  thinking  that  there  was  a  clashing 
between  the  political  and  judicial  functions 
of  that  office,  and  that  they  should  be, 
therefore,  severed  from  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  vested  in  the  office  which  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  now  held,  a  certain 
peculiar  and  exclusive  and  varied  jurisdic- 
tion, on  account  of  which  it  had  been 
deemed  necessary  hitherto  that  such  an 
office  should  be  filled  by  a  person  politic- 
ally connected  with  the  Government. 
There  was  no  precedent,  certainly,  for  the 
separation  which  the  noble  Lord  now 
called  for,  and  if  such  a  measure  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  the  greatest  change 
that  had  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  this  country, 
— one,  at  the  same  time,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  precedents  that  we  had 
since  the  time  when  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  was  known  in  this  country, 
and  which  would  put  that  great  branch  of 
the  Civil  Justice  of  the  country  upon  a 
footing  on  which  it  had  never  been  before. 
He  did  not  deny  that  such  a  proposition 
might  form  a  very  fit  subject  for  discussion, 
and  if  it  were  brought  forward  with  that 
notice  and  preparation  which  so  important 
a  measure  deserved,  he  pledged  himself 
that  he  would  not  be  found  wanting  to 
take  his  part  in  such  a  discussion.  But, 
however  the  case  might  be  in  England, 
the  noble  Lord  had  asked,  why  not  effect 
such  a  separation  in  Ireland?  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  had  known  a  great 
number  of  Lord  Chancellors  in  that 
country,  and  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
one  of  them  who  was  not  removed  upon  a 
change  of  Administration.  In  1801,  when 
Lord  Sidmouth  became  Premier,  Lord 
Redesdale  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  in  1804,  when 
Lord  Sidmonth  went  out  of  office,  Lord 
Redesdale  certainly  did  not  go  out,  but 
that  was  no  instance  against  the  rule.  Lord 
EldoQ  €j>ntinttiog  in  office  in  England, 


because  the  principles  of  the  Adniinitti»- 
tion  remained  the  same.  The  death,  of 
Mr.  Pitt  occasioned  a  changtt  of  Admini^ 
stration  in  the  beginning  of  1806.  Loid 
Redesdale  then  came  back  from  Irehnd, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Mr*  Geoige 
Ponsonby.  In  the  following  year,  1807, 
another  change  of  Ministry  took  place. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval 
came  into  power,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  both.  Lord  Manners,  waa  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  which 
he  held  till  the  end  of  Lord  Lirerpool's 
Administration.  Then,  as  aoon  as  the 
convenient  arrangements  could  be  madci 
the  same  rule  was  again  applied  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Lord  Eldon  retired  in 
this  country,  and  Sir  A.  Hart  succeeded 
Lord  Manners  in  Ireland,  who  only  con- 
tinued to  hold  office  until  the  arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  his  successor.  In 
all  those  instances  the  same  rule  had  been 
applied  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  bs 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  thing 
which  distinguished  the  Irish  Chancelliff 
from  the  English  Chancellor  to  justify  a 
departure  from  that  rule.  The  change  re- 
commended by  the  noble  Lord  would  bs 
a  most  serious  one  in  England,  but  it 
would  be  also  one  of  very  serious  im- 
portance in  Ireland.  He  was  sure  ths 
noble  Lord  would  admit  that  no  chaige 
lay  against  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for 
not  departing  from  a  rule  which  all  former 
Governments  had  acted  upon.  It  might 
be  departed  from  hereafter,  if  the  Le^s- 
lature  should  give  its  sanction  to  such  an 
alteration,  as  it  had  already  to  other 
alterations  in  our  judicial  system;  but 
Ministers  could  not  be  chaiged  with  a 
dereliction  of  their  duty  because  they 
awaited  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  make, 
if  it  should  think  fit,  such  an  unusual  and 
unprecedented  change  in  the  Administrap 
tion  of  Justice.  The  noble  Lord  had 
asked  whether  or  not  the  Government  had 
given  directions  for  making  the  change 
he  had  mentioned  with  regard  to  tot 
person  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Locd 
Chancellor  in  Ireland.  To  that  he  would 
without  hesitation  reply,  that  nothing  as 
yet  had  been  finally  done.  If  he  weie 
asked  whether  such  a  change  was  in  con- 
templation, he  did  not  feel  himself  bound 
to  answer  such  a  question.  Wheneier 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  made  up  their 
minds,  they  would  state  their  intentions  to 
Parliament,  but  it  was  not  his  dntj  le 
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He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  however, 
frankly  and  sincerely,  though  the  matter 
had  not  been  finally  determined  on^  that 
his  own  leaning  was  towards  snch ,  a 
change.  The  noble  Lord  had  drawn  an 
example  from  a  private  estate,  with  regard 
to  which  provision  was  often  made  to 
prevent  its  being  encumbered  with  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  settlements. 
That  might  be  a  very  good  arrangement 
with  respect  to  a  private  estate,  but  no 
instance  had  occurred  where  a  pension 
had  not  been  granted  to  a  retired  Chan- 
cellor. He  would  take  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  though  no  arrangements  had  been 
finally  made,  either  as  to  the  terras  upon 
which  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  should  be 
held,  or  upon  what  terms  the  alteration 
should  be  effected,  if  such  an  alteration 
(of  which  he  admitted  the  possibility) 
should  take  place,  and  though  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  state  the  details  of  that 
which  was  hardly  commenced,  much  less 
completed — he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
state,  that  when  the  details  came  to 
be  laid  before  their  Lordships,  the  plan 
would  be  found  to  have  been  conceived 
and  made  out  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
economy.  He  was  satisfied,  that  if  such 
a  change  should  take  place,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  salaries  would  be  modified 
as  they  had  never  been  before,  and  so 
modified  as  to  produce  a  saving — small, 
perhaps,  in  amount,  but  still  a  saving  to 
the  public  ;  and  he  was  also  satisfied  that 
the  arrangements  would  be  found  quite 
consistent  with  the  due  economy  of  the 
public  money. 

[In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
acquainted  their  Lordships  that  he  had 
taken  a  person  into  custody,  who  had 
been  seen  lurking  about  the  House,  and 
was  suspected  of  having  dangerous  wea- 
pons in  his  possession,  and  who  had 
attempted  to  take  away  the  life  of  one  of  the 
Marshalmen  attending  the  House,  though 
the  pistol  missed  fire.  With  this  man  he 
waited  their  Lordships*  pleasure.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  evening  the  following 
Motion  was  made  :] 

Case  of  Francis  Sisk — Public 
Processions.]  Viscount  Melbourne  said, 
that  their  Lordships  were  probably  aware 
that  there  was  in  the  custody  of  the  officer 
of  that  House  an  individual  charged  with 
the  commission  of  a  heinous  offence  within 
their    Lordships'  jurisdiction.      It   was 


equally  probable,  however,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  generally  be  of  opinion  that 
the  most  proper  and  convenient  course  to 
follow  on  this  occasion  was,  to  order  the 
individual  in  question  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Civil  power,  in  order  that  he  should 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  He  would, 
therefore,  move,  that  Francis  Sisk,  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  be  delivered  over  to  the  Civil  power, 
in  order  to  be  dealt  with  acccording  to 
law. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  to  advert  to  a  matter 
which  was  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  conduct  of  an  individual,*— he  meant 
the  procession  which  had  taken  place  that 
day,  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
to  the  Palace  at  St.  James's.  That  pro- 
cession had  been  attended  by  a  large  body 
of  people ;  it  had  occasioned  large  assem- 
blages in  the  streets  through  which  it  had 
passed  ;  and  he  therefore  begged  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department)  to 
the  circumstance,  if  it  had  not  already 
attracted  his  attention.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  very  important  matter,  and  as  such 
he  wished  to  hear  what  steps  had  been 
taken  with  respect  to  it. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  he  was 
glad  the  noble  Duke  had  called  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  transaction,  and 
he  would,  in  a  few  words,  give  them  a 
satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the  whole 
circumstance  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
whole  course  of  proceeding  which  had  led 
to  the  procession  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Duke.  Almost  the  day  after  that  upon 
which  he  had  received  the  Seals  of  Office, 
he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of 
the  united  trades  of  the  City  of  London, 
who  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
very  severe  disappointment  which  the  City 
had  experienced  from  the  putting  off  his 
Majesty's  visit  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  they 
were  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  present 
an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  to  testify  their 
loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  Laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  realm.  Seeing  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  presentation  of  such  an  Ad- 
dress, the  more  especially  as  they  stated 
that  it  would  be  presented  by  a  deputation 
of  three  individuals  at  the  levee,  he  un- 
doubtedly took  his  Majesty's  pleasure  con- 
cerning it :  and  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  give  his  assent  to  its  present* 
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ation.  It  was  then  understood  that  it  was 
to  be  presented  by  three  individuals,  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  at  the  levee.  In  the 
course  of  yesterday,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, however,  by  learning  from  hand- 
bills which  were  laid  before  him,  and  which 
had  been  posted  up  in  the  different  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  calling  on  all  the  trades 
to  unite  and  meet  together  to  accompany 
this  deputation  to  St.  James's  Palace,  that 
the  trades  intended  to  have  a  public  pro- 
cession. On  inquiry,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  he  immediately  consulted 
all  the  civil  authorities  on  the  subject,  the 
heads  of  the  police  departments,  the 
magistrates,  &c.,  and  they  were  all  dis- 
tinctly of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  suffer  the  procession  to  take 
place,  as  proposed,  than  to  prevent  it  by 
authority.  They  stated,  that  if  the  pro- 
cession were  allowed  to  proceed,  they 
would  be  answerable  for  the  consequences, 
and  for  the  complete  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  along  tlie  whole  line  it 
would  have  to  traverse.  Under  these 
circumstances,  be  thought  it  should  be 
allowed  to  take  place,  and  that  no  mea- 
sures of  a  strong  nature  should  be  adopted 
to  put  it  down.  He  had  now  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  having  followed  these  sug- 
gestions, for  the  procession  had  taken 
place  in  the  most  tranquil  manner,  and 
without  any  disturbance  whatever  of  the 
public  peace.  He  trusted,  therefore,  their 
Lordships  would  think,  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  had  adopted  the  wisest 
course  in  not  interfering  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  add  one 
word  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend. 
The  number  of  the  persons  assembled  was 
certainly  great,  inconveniently  great,  of 
course,  because  the  assembling  of  large 
numbers  must  always  be  more  or  less 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  Still, 
however,  if  great  numbers  of  the  trades,  or 
of  other  persons,  were  to  say  that  they 
should  like  to  see  their  Sovereign,  or  to 
accompany  tliose  who  carried  up  an  Ad- 
dress,  now  were  their  Lordships  to  prevent 
them  doing  so?  The  people  might  walk 
the  streets  if  they  pleased,  and  St.  Jameses- 
street  or  Pall  Mall  were  not  exceptions ; 
and  they  might  walk  with  or  without  ban- 
ners, the  law  would  not  justify  any  inter- 
ference, much  less  the  exertion  of  force, 
unless  there  was  a  probability  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace.    There  was  no  such  proba*- 


bility  in  this  case ;  and  he  must  say,  he 
quite  agreed  in  the  advice  which  was  given 
to  his  noble  friend  by  those  persons  who 
were  certainly  very  competent  to  adrise  in 
such  a  case,  because  they  were  the  persons 
who,  being  answerable  for  the  preaenralion 
of  the  peace,  must  be  most  alive  to  any 
danger  of  the  peace  being  broken.  The 
assemblage  was  no  doubt  to  be  regretted, 
but  to  be  regretted  only  because  all 
assemblages  of  large  numbers  were  incon- 
venient. Nevertheless,  the  assemblage 
was  perfectly  legal.  Before  he  left  the 
Palace  he  had  been  careful  to  ascertaia 
how  these  persons  had  conducted  them- 
selves, and  he  had  found  that  their 
demeanour,  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets,  and  while  they  were  waiting  oirtp 
side  the  Palace,  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
peaceable.  Tliough  they  lingered  some- 
time about  the  Palace,  probably  in  the 
expectation  that  his  Majesty  might  appear 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  that  so  they 
might  obtain  a  sight  of  their  Sovereign : 
although  his  Majesty  did  not  appear,  yet 
they  expressed  no  symptom  of  impatience 
or  disappointment,  and  committed  no 
outrages,  or  behaved  in  any  manner  in- 
compatible with  good  order,  and  tht 
preservation  of  public  peace. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
did  not  know  that  the  Government  hsd 
received  any  information  upon  the  subject, 
or  he  should  not  have  mentioned  it.  As 
to  the  assemblage  being  a  legal  one, — ^he 
had  not  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  him, — 
but  he  believed  it  to  be  altogether  illegal. 
He  thought  such  a  proceeding  contrary  to 
the  law.  However,  it  was  without  an? 
knowledge  of  those  circumstances  which 
the  noble  Viscount  had  stated,  that  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Viscount  thus  publicly  to  the 
subject, — and  he  must  say,  if  such  an 
assemblage  were  not  contrary  to  the  law, 
it  was  certainly  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  the  man  was 
given  up  to  the  civil  authorities.* 

*  The  individual  referred  to  in  the  Debate, 
after  being  examined  before  the  MapstrateSi 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  He  was  sabse* 
quendy  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  intenc  to 
murder,  but  ordered  to  be  shut  up  in  Bedlam 
as  insane. 
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had  been  stopped  by  the  Stamp-daties, 
which  was  effecting  the  greatest  gobd 
among  the  poor,  by  enlightening  their 
minds  upon  the  subject  of  machinery. 
He  believed  the  working  classes  to  be  very 
generally  in  favour  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  they  expected  it  to  redeem  its 
pledge  of  reducing  the  taxes  upon  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  the  petition 
worthy  of  notice,  as  containing  a  distinct 
denial  by  the  petitioners  of  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  machinery  was  injurious  to  the 
working  classes.  The  petitioners  also 
stated,  that  with  knowledge  they  would 
answer  for  the  peace  of  the  country.  He 
thought  his  Majesty *s  Ministers  could 
take  no  wiser  step  than  to  resolve  to  abolish 
all  the  stamp  and  other  duties  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Hitherto  the  education  of  the  people  had 
been  both  neglected  and  perverted,  and 
now  that  they  were  disposed  to  educate 
themselves,  it  was  too  bad  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  prevent  them,  or  in  a 
manner  hinder  them  by  its  taxes. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Duties  ON  Sea-borne  Coals.]  Mr. 
WilkSy  in  presenting  a  petition  against  the 
duty  upon  Coals,  which,  he  said,  he  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  have  repealed,  as 
it  pressed  with  excessive  severity  on  the 
poor,  wished  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  asking  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick 
whether  he  intended  to  bring  forward  his 
promised  motion  upon  the  subject ;  for  if 
he  abandoned  it,  other  persons  might  take 
it  up. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  under  the 
present  circumstances,  he  felt  it  would  be 
improper  to  give  any  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, for  whether  he  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive or  affirmative,  it  might  lead  to  infer- 
ences which  he  should  not  be  prepared  to 
support. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  said,  that  in  North 
Wales  and  in  Ireland,  the  duty  was 
very  oppressive,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  repealed.  He  thought  that  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  in  Ireland  was  a 
violation  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Warburton  supported  the  petition, 
and  declared,  that  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Limerick  gave  up  the  task  of  moving 
for  the  repeal  of  these  duties,  that  he 
would  undertake  that  business  after  the 
Christmas  recess. 

General  Qascoyne  thought  the  question 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  Dec,  8. 

ICiMima.]  New  Writ  For  Uie  Borough  of  Dungannoa, 
the  hoo.  Thomas  Knox  having  accepted  theChiltera 
Hundieds. 

Retunu  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Sir  J.  Nkwpobt,  the 
Reoeipti  of  First  Fruits  in  Ireland  since  1812: — On  the 
Motion  of  Sir  Wm*  Rab,  the  number  of  instruments  of 
Saane  recorded  in  Scotland  between  January  1,  1829« 
and  January  1, 1830,  and  the  expense. 

Potions  presented.  Against  Negro  Slavery,  by  Colonel 
PowKLL,  from  a  place  in  Cardiganshire  :->By  Alderman 
Waithvak,  four  from  places  in  Wales ;— By  Mr.  Rca- 
8BLL,  fhnn  a  body  of  Methodists  in  Durham : — By  Mr. 
KNioBr,  two  flrom  Wallingford : — By  Colonel  Ttrbll, 
fit>m  Co^fidd,  and  another  place  in  Essex : — By  the  Earl 
of  UxBRiDOB,  from  Beaumaris;  and  another  Petiticm 
iW>m  Holyhead: — By  Colonel  Sibthorp,  Arom  the  City 
ct  Lincoln: — By  the  Marquis  of  Graham,  from  Cam- 
bridge:— By  Lord  G.  Sombrbbt,  five  from  places  In 
Monmouthshire: — By  Mr.  Wilkb,  six  fttnn  different 
Congregations  of  Dissenters: — By  Lord  Ashlbt,  from 
Dordiester: — By  Mr.  Byno,  three  tcom  Islington  and 
Tottenham: — By  Mr.  Eobrtow,  four  from  places  in 
Cheshire: — By  Mr.  Lboh  Kxck,  from  Hinckley.  By  Mr. 
Lambxrt,  tnm  a  parish  in  Galway,  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Elective  Frandiise : — By  the  Earl  of  Uxbridob,  from 
Galway: — By  Mr.  O'Hara,  flrom  the  Soap-boilers  of 
Galway,  for  a  Repeal  of  Duties.  By  Sb  J.  Nxwport, 
ftxMn  the  Parish  of  SL  John,  Waterford,  praying  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  By  Mr.  Byno,  from  St  John's, 
Shadwell,  complaining  of  the  New  Police  and  the  Land- 
Tax  : — By  Mr.  Lkob  Kxck,  from  Hinckley,  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  House  and  Window  Taxes : — By  Mr.  J.  John- 
aroKx,  from  Stirling,  for  a  Reform  of  Scotch  Buxghs. 

Stamps  on  Newspapers.]  Mr^Strutt 
rose  to  present  a  petition,  signed  by  a 
very  numerous  body  of  operati  ves  of  Derby , 
praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  duties 
upon  Newspapers.  The  petitioners  set 
forth,  that  being  unable  to  purchase 
Newspapers,  there  had  been  established 
among  them  a  cheap  paper,  which  related 
solely  to  subjects  of  literature  and  of  trade. 
No  sooner  had  the  paper  obtained  a  cir- 
culation than  the  conductors  of  it  received 
a  notice  from  the  Stamp-office  that  it  was 
liable  to  a  Stamp-duty,  and  the  publica- 
tion was  obliged  to  be  suppressed.  The 
petitioners  set  forth  their  case  to  the  Go- 
vernment, saying,  "  You  prevent  the  poor 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  then  punish 
them  for  what  is  the  effect  of  ignorance ; 
leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  we  will  educate 
ourselves."  The  hon.  Member  continued, 
that  after  what  some  of  the  members  of 
the  present  Administration  had  said  upon 
this  subject  on  former  occasions,  he  trusted 
that  they  would  redeem  their  pledges  to 
the  country,  by  repealing  the  taxes  upon 
Newspapers,  and  reduce  all  duties  that 
operated  as  a  tax  upon  literature  and 
knowledge. 

Mr.  J,  Wood  said,  that  he  should  have 
to  present  a  similar  petition,  signed  by 
2,300  operatives  of  Manchester.    A  work 
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their  best  endeavours  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
that  distress, — he  was  satisfied  that  when 
the  people  of  this  country  came  to  see  that, 
they  would,  with  their  well-known  good 
sense,  rely  as  they  ought,  upon  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Parliament;  and  he  was 
equally  satisfied  that  such  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  their  Lordships  would  have  a 
material  effect  in  preventing  those  dis- 
turbances which  now  disgraced  the  country. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  state,  though  he 
felt  persuaded  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
was  the  consequence  of  that  distress, 
which,  if  it  could  not  be  called  universal, 
was  at  all  events  as  nearly  so  as  possible, 
affecting  as  it  did  almost  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  grinding  to 
the  dust  those  persons  particularly  who 
were  now  the  objects  of  their  Lordships' 
attention,-— though  such  was  his  per- 
suasion, he  must  be  allowed  to  state  that 
he  did  not  think  the  fires  which  had 
occurred  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country 
were  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 
When  the  English  people  were  distressed, 
they  were  apt,  it  was  true,  to  commit 
disorders  against  the  law,  but  Englishmen 
in  distress  never  wickedly  malignantly  and 
absurdly  destroyed  their  neighbour's  pro- 
perty, as  had  been  lately  done  in  various 
parts  of  this  country.  He  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  such  disgraceful  transac- 
tions were  of  an  exotic  origin,  and,  though 
some  Englishmen  might  be  employed  as 
agents  by  those  persons  who  were  desirous 
to  promote  disturbance,  confusion,  and  per- 
haps rebellion  in  the  country,  they  were  led 
on  by  persons  who  were  inimical,  instead 
of  being  friendly,  to  the  promotion  of  their 
real  and  best  interests.  Could  any  man 
doubt,  he  would  ask,  that  distress  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  and  that  to  a  very 
great  extent  ^  He  would  only  entreat  any 
one  who  entertained  such  a  doubt,  to  take 
a  journey  for  fifty  miles  on  any  side  of 
London,  and  he  would  see  the  people  out 
of  employment,  and  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  expensive  and  laborious  occupation 
of  repressing  disturbances.  If  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  people  should  not  satisfy 
such  a  person  as  to  the  existence  and 
extent  of  that  distress  which  he  was  about 
to  shew  their  Lordships  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
English  law,  let  him  but  go  into  the  parish 
vestry,  and  there  he  would  see  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  providing  support 
for  the  poor,  and  he  would  behold  the 


sudden  transformation  which,  in  innnmer« 
able  cases,  had  lately  taken  place,  of  rate- 
payers into  rate-receivers.  If  that  cir- 
cumstance was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
such  a  person  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
distress,  let  him  only  consider  the  immense 
increase  of  crime  which  had  taken  place, 
and  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  distress.  The  Judges  of  the  land 
were  often  called  upon  to  punish  offisnces, 
the  commission  of  which  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  should  have  prevented.  No 
man  could  look  at  the  Gaol-calendar  and 
not  see  that  a  frightful  increase  of  crime  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  which 
could  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than 
the  'ncreased  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  He  would  refer  their 
Lordships  to  a  document  which  would  put 
that  matter  beyond  dispute,  and  which 
ought  to  satisfy  every  one  of  them,  that 
unless  they  afforded  relief,  they  could  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  crime  amongst  the 
whole  of  the  labouring  population  of  this 
country.  The  document  to  which  he 
alluded  was  '<  An  Account  of  the  Persons 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  New  South 
Wales  ;"  and  from  it  their  Lordships  would 
perceive  that  the  number  had  lately 
increased  very  much.  In  the  year  1825 
there  were  233  persons  transported  to 
Botany  Bay  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  in  the  year  1826  their  Lordships 
would  be  surprised  to  find  that  number 
increased  to  1,815;  in  the  year  1827 
it  was  still  further  increased,  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  2,587  persons;  and  in 
1828  there  was  a  trifling  reduction  in 
the  number,  leaving  it,  however,  at 
2,449.  It  appeared  to  him  impossible 
to  present  to  their  Lordships  a  stronger 
proof  that  crimes  were  numerous,  and 
that  distress  from  which  alone  they  could 
arise,  existed  to  the  extent  he  had  stated 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  If  he  stopped  here,  he 
might  be  told  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect,  and  to 
whose  judgment  he  should  defer,  if  he 
had  not  thought  much  himself  on  this 
subject,  that  all  this  might  be  inquired 
into  by  the  Committee  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  already  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  that 
before  such  a  Committee  they  might  also 
enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  poor.  That  certainly  was 
not  his  opinion,  and  he  thought  if  their 
Lordships  should  limit  their  inquiries  to 
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that  committee,  that  they  would  do  little 
or  nothing.  His  object  was,  not  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  managing 
the  poor,  but  to  provide  for  the  general 
relief  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
was  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of 
managing  the  funds  for  the  poor  that  the 
Committee  alluded  to  had  been  appointed, 
and  to  that  object  was  its  inquiry 
limited.  But  where  would  be  the  use 
of  making  inquiries  about  the  funds 
for  the  poor,  if  there  were  none  ?  He 
wished  to  shew  what  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  diminution  of  those  funds, 
which  were  now  as  their  Lordships  would 
see,  completely  inadequate  to  provide  a 
maintenance  for  the  poor.  What  was 
wanted 'was  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  :  if  they  were  not  provided,  the  poor 
could  not  be  relieved,  and  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  committee  already  ap- 
pointed was  empowered  to  extend  its 
inquiries  so  far.  He  could  not  refer  to  a 
higher  authority,  to  shew  that  something 
more  was  requisite  than  an  inquiry  into 
the  Poor-laws,  than  the  sentiments  de- 
livered by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  another 
Slace,  and  which  were  echoed  by  the  late 
Ir.  Huskisson  on  the  same  occasion. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  last  Session,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  effect,  confirming  the  language 
which  had  been  previously  held  by  the 
noble  Duke  (Wellington),  that  there  was 
no  want  of  capital  in  this  country,  but 
that  it  was  in  an  unhealthy  state ;  that  it 
was  collected  into  the  hands  of  a  few; 
was  shut  up  in  strong  boxes,  and  did 
not  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of  the 
productive  classes.  Though  the  currency 
of  the  country  now  exceeded,  as  the 
noble  Duke  had  stated,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  limits  of  the  currency  in 
any  former  period  of  our  history,  yet 
another  hon.  Gentleman,  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  stated,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country ; 
and  he  derived  his  proof  from  the  fact, 
that  tradesmen  were  obliged  now  in  many 
instances  to  pay  their  labourers  in  goods 
instead  of  money.  He  would  take  that 
declaration,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  two  distinguished  individuals  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  as  sufficient  grounds  for 
his  proposition  that  inquiry  was  necessary 
into  other  branches  of  our  social  economy, 
than  the  operation  of  the  Poor-laws. 
Whether  this  state  of  things  wc^s  owing  to 


the  changes  which  had  been'  made  iii  \Aa 
currency,  or  to  a  want  of  confidence, 
arising  from  any  other  caase,  be  did  not 
then  give  any  opinion ;  but  admitting  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  capital,  if  it 
was  not  properly  employed,  and  if  those 
who  possessed  it  were  unwilling  to  lend 
it  out  for  the  promotion  of  the  productive 
industry  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
in  what  state  must  the  country  be  ?  If  the 
country  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  all  iti 
speculations,  agricultural  and  commercial, 
that  the  capitalists  were  induced  to  stop 
the  life-blood  of  the  country  by  locking  pp 
their  wealth  inste.ad  of  sendmg  it  fortn 
to  support  the  industry  of  the  country, 
was  it  not  time  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  such  a  lamentable  state  of  things? 
If  such  were  the  fact,  and  if  distress 
existed  to  an  immense  extent  throughont 
the  country,  was  it  not  the  bounden  daty 
of  their  Lordships  to  institute  an  inquirj 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  that 
distress,  so  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
apply  a  remedy?  In  bringing  forward 
this  Motion,  he  did  not  wish  to  ejqprets 
a  want  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  was  out  of  the  power  of 
the  present  Mmistry,  as  it  was  oot 
of  the  power  of  the  Ministry  that  pre« 
ceded  them,  to  remedy  that  deficient  state 
of  the  law  which  had  been  so  productive 
of  the  distress.  It  was  not  irregular  for 
him,  perhaps,  to  advert  to  what  had 
occurred  the  other  day  in  the  Committee 
up-stairs,  where  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  funds  of  the  farmer  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  his  labourers ;  that  if  he  had  the 
means  to  pay  them,  he  had  abundant 
work  for  them ;  but  that  he  had  actually 
not  the  capital  to  enable  him  to  do  to. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  as  he 
would  undertake  to  prove  at  their  Lord- 
ships* bar — a  mode  of  inyestigation  he 
should  much  prefer,  though  he  should 
be  content  with  any  mode  of  inquiry 
they  should  grant.  He  would  mucli 
rather,  however,  that  there  should  be  a 
public  inquiry  at  their  bar,  so  that  the 
public  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
conduct  of  two  great  and  respectable 
classes  of  individuals  who  had  been  so 
scandalously  calumniated  in  this  country, 
— he  meant  the  landlords  and  fanners. 
He  wished  for  such  a  public  opportunity 
to  vindicate  them  against  the  foul  chaigas 
which  had  been  preferred  against  thoa. 
He  should  be  content,  howeyer,  vith  anj 
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inquiry  which  it  would  please  their  Lord- 
ships to  grant,  so  as  it  enabled  them  to 
get  at  the  causes  of  the  distress.  A  great 
variety  of  causes  had  been  assigned  for 
the  prevailing  distress.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  the  causes,  as  his  only  object  was,  to 
prove  the  existence  of  distress,  and  point 
out  the  necessity  which  there  was  for 
inquiry.  It  had  been  lately  said,  that 
there  were  dawnings  of  improvement  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  coun- 
try. God  grant  that  it  was  so !  but  he, 
for  one,  did  not  anticipate  that  such  an 
improvement,  if  it  existed,  was  likely  to 
be  a  lasting  one.  He  thought  that  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  late  troubles 
on  the  Continent,  and  perhaps  it  would 
cease  the  moment  the  Continent  returned 
to  its  old  habits  of  industry.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  increased  activity  was  caused  by  spe- 
culation, anticipating  a  large  demand  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  to  indus- 
try in  some  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  if 
the  case  should  tm-n  out  so,  the  tempo- 
rary prosperity  would  be  soon  followed  by 
a  greater  degree  of  adversity.  A  noble 
Lord,  now  no  more,  (Lord  Liverpool) 
had  attributed  the  distress  which  existed 
in  his  time,  but  which  now  prevailed  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  to  excessive  produc- 
tion. That  could  not  now  be  the  case, 
for  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  produce 
of  the  land  had  diminished  to  a  frightful 
extent,  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that 
it  would  diminish  still  further.  If  it  went 
on  diminishing,  the  time  would  come  when 
England  would  be  dependent  upon  fo- 
reign countries  for  her  supply  of  corn ;  and 
therefore,  in  bad  seasons,  when  the  crops 
on  the  Continent  might  be  short,  as  well  as 
the  crops  in  this  country,  all  the  evils  of 
scarcity  would  be  immeasurably  increased. 
With  regard  to  manufactures,  there 
was  an  excessive  glut  of  manufactures, 
which  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  use 
of  machinery.  He  begged  to  say,  that  he 
was  no  enemy  to  machinery,  if  the  em- 
ployment of  it  were  properly  regulated ; 
but  when  it  produced  a  glut  in  the  market, 
it  injured  the  manufacturer,  and  it  injured 
the  poor  man,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  employment  for  his 
labour.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  poor 
man  had  as  good  a  right  to  have  his  labour 
protected,  as  the  manufacturer  had  to  have 
his  manufactures  protected,  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  his  trade.  He  would 
suggest  that  that  was  a  fit  subject  for  ii|- 
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quiry,  in  order  to  regulate  the  emplojrment 
of  machinery.  He  was  not  so  absurd  as 
to  propose  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery altogether,  but  its  use  should  be 
properly  regulated,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  labour  of  the  poor  man.  He 
wished  that  justice  should  be  dealt  out  to 
all,  without  distinction ;  and  if  any  dis- 
tinction were  made,  it  should  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  poor  man.  Another  cause  of 
the  distress  was  said  to  be  the  diminution  of 
the  precious  metals.  Whether  or  not  that 
was  the  case,  he  could  not  say  ;  but  if  it 
were,  great  as  the  horror  which  he,  in 
common  with  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  country,  must  feel  at  an 
alteration  of  the  currency,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, if  a  great  deficiency  in  the  precious 
metals  were  proved 'to  exist,  that  there 
should  be  an  alteration  of  the  currency. 
If  there  was  a  great  diminution  in  the 
currency  in  this  and  other  countries,  that 
might  partly  account  for  the  distress,  but 
that  was  a  point  which  was  doubted  ;  by 
many  the  fact  was  denied,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry.  Prob- 
ably the  evil  might  be  removed,  if  it  ex- 
isted, by  altering  the  regulations  of  our 
coinage.  Their  Lordships  should  recollect 
that  there  was  a  seignorage  charged  of,  he 
believed,  eight  per  cent  in  other  countries  ; 
and  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  inquiry 
whether  a  seignorage  should  not  be  charged 
on  our  gold  coin.  Their  Lordships  had 
lately  made  an  alteration  in  the  currency, 
which  certainly  did  not  form  the  standard, 
but  which  formed  a  great  portion  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.  A  pound  of 
silver,  which  was  formerly  cut  into  sixty- 
two  shillings,  was  now  cut  into  sixty-six, 
which  made  a  difference  of  almost  five  per 
cent,  and  was  a  seignorage  on  the  silver  to 
that  amount.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  a  seignorage  to  that  amount 
should  be  charged  on  our  gold  coin, 
but  many  enlightened  men  entertained 
that  opinion,  affirming^  that  such  an 
alteration  would  relieve  distress,  and  he 
did  not  know  why  such  a  principle  should 
not  be  soberly  and  solemnly  investigated. 
The  next  opinion  to  which  he  would  refer 
was,  that  the  distress  of  the  country  was 
owing  to  the  restriction  upon  the  issuing 
of  small  notes.  He  trusted  that,  from 
what  he  had  heard  said  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  on  that  point  last  Session,  he 
should  have  his  support.  He  would  con- 
tend, that  the  issuing  of  the  1/.  and  2/. 
notes  would  i^ot  be  sucb  an  alteration  of 
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the  currency  as  would  have  the  effect  of 
altering  contracts.     If  they  were  issued  to 
the  greatest  extent,  the  currency  would 
remain  the  same  as  to  contracts,  for  they 
would  Ftill  be  fulfilled  bv  the  same  stand- 
ard.     The  only  effect  of  the  issuing  of  the 
small  notes  would  be,  to  give  the  country- 
bankers  and  the  Bank  of    England   the 
means  of  accomnnodating  those  who  want- 
ed accommodation.      The    noble    Duke 
(Wellington)  had  asked    last    Session — 
"  Would    you  give  the  country-bankers 
the  unlimited  power  of  coining?"     Cer- 
tainly not — he  would  not  allow  them  to 
issue   notes,  unless   they  deposited   Ex* 
chequer-bills  to  the  extent  of  their  issues 
If  the  1/.  notes  were  not  issued,  the  coun- 
try-bankers could  not  lend  to  the  farmer, 
and    the  capital  of   the  country  would 
remain,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had   stated, 
locked  up  in  the  strong  box  of  the  usurer, 
without  being  productive  of  any  beneBt  to 
the  industry  of  the  country.      But  such  a 
measure,  it  was  said,  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  policy  of  the  country  :  it 
would  be  no  such  thing.     It  was  not  until 
the  5th  of  Geo.  3rd,  that  the  people  were 
restricted  from  issuing  small  notes ;  and 
previous  to  that,  promissory  notes,  of  no 
greater  value  than  a  shilling  were  issued. 
Such    notes,    however,  were  productive 
of  frauds.      It  was  on  the  principle  of 
preventing  fraud,  then,  and  not  on  the 
principle   that  it  was    dangerous  to  the 
circulating  medium,  or  a  trespass  on  the 
King's  prerogative,  that  a  bill  was  brought 
in  by  Sir  George  Saville, — the  15th  of 
Geo.  3rd, — to  put  a  stop  to  that  circula- 
tion.     The  17th  of  Geo.  3rd  proceeded 
precisely  on   the  same   principle  as   the 
15th,  putting  an  end  to  the  circulation  of 
the  51,  notes — not  on  the  principle  of  pre- 
venting an  excessive  issue  of  notes,  but  to 
prevent  fraud,   and  to  protect   the  poor 
from  being  plundered.  The  most  favourite 
doctrine  of  political  economy  was,    that 
every  man  should  be  left  to  take  care  of 
himself ;    but  here  they  would  not  trust  a 
man  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  busi- 
ness, and  they  would  not  allow  one  per- 
son to  issue,  and  another  to  take,  a  small 
note.     That  was  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  political  economists, 
and  would  not  be  right  unless  the  whole 
science  was  founded  in  error.     The  next 
cause  assigned  for  the  distress  was  exces- 
sive taxation.  He  should  be  the  last  man  to 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of 
the  public  creditor;   at  the  same  time  be 


must  state,  that  distress  ia  this  couatry 
was  greatly  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by 
excessive  taxation.     It  vfas  admitted   by 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  taxes,  direct  and  in- 
direct,   took   two-fifths  of    his  eamingt 
out  of  the  pockeu  of  the  poor  man.   They 
heard  a  great  deal  about  high  lenti,  bat 
would  any  man  say,  that  they  took  two- 
fifths,  or  even  one- fifth,  from  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  ?     They  certainly  did  not  take 
one- tenth  out  of    his   pockets  when  his 
bread  came  to  be  eaten.     He  mentioned 
this,  not  to  put  down  the  taxes,  but  to 
remove  an  unjust  odium  which  was   at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  the  landed  intetest. 
They  were  told,  that  if  they  reduced  their 
rents  to  what  they  were  in   1793,  every 
thing  would  be  right,  and  that  the  country* 
would  go  on  well,  and  that  all  our  afiairs 
would  be  in  a  most  flourishing  state.     Ht 
would  undertake,  however,  to  prove  that, 
with  regard  to  rent,  except  in  cities  and 
towns,   where  circumstances  might  have 
occasioned  a  g^at  rise  in  some  rents,— 
he  would  undertake,  he  repeated,  to  prove, 
that    in  the    country    parts    the   landed 
proprietors  only  received  a  fair  interest  for 
the  improvements  they  had  made;  and 
that,  making  that  allowance,  the  rents  had 
been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1793, 
and  in  many  instances  even  below  it.    He 
had   taken    pains  to    inquire   into  this 
subject,  and  he  pledged  himself   to  the 
fact.     He  would  go  further,  and  (rffer  to 
prove,  that  even  those  rents  could  not  be 
recovered  unless  some  alteration  was  made 
in   the  existing  law;    and  still     further, 
that  in  the  case  of  lands  of  the   second 
and  third  class  no  rent  whatever  could  be 
obtained.     It  might  be  said,  that  the  land 
which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation  was 
not  worth  reclaiming,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  capital  in  some  other 
wav.      Unfortunately,  that  doctrine  was 
supported  by  a  great  and  most  powerfal 
instrument  in  this  country — the    public 
press  ;  and  were  it  generally  credited  and 
acted  upon,  would  he  ruinous  to  the  coun- 
try. If  the  poor  land  was  to  be  thrown  outof 
cultivation,  millions  would  be  deprived  of 
subsistence.    To  any  one  who  attended 
to  the  slate  of  the  country,  it  was  plain 
that  it  was  not  the  rate  of  wages  which  was 
complained  of,  for  they  were  as  high  as 
ever,  hut  it  was  the  want  of  employment, 
and  that  employment  the  fannera  had  not 
the  means  to  g:ive.     It  was  not  those  who 
were  employed  that  complained,  bat  those 
who  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  tkat 
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employment  which  the  farmers  were  unable 
to  give  them.  The  throwing  up  the  poor 
land,  which  required  more  labour  than 
rich  land,  was  one  cause  of  the  want  of 
employment,  and  of  the  distress ;  and  the 
object  of  their  Lordships  ought  to  be,  it' 
possible,  so  to  relieve  the  farmer,  that  he 
might  advantageously  cultivate  the  poor 
land.  He  would  beg  of  their  Lordships 
also  to  recollect  what  had  taken  place  since 
1793.  Since  that  time  settlements  had 
been  made,  and  money  had  been  borrowed 
upon  estates,  in  a  very  different  standard 
from  what  then  prevailed.  How  were 
these  incumbrances  to  be  discharged,  if  a 
return  was  made  to  the  standard  of  1793  ? 
Besides,  if  such  a  deduction  were  to  take 
place,  would  the  landed  proprietor  be  in 
the  same  state  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Certainly  not ;  for,  with  the 
rents  of  1793,  he  could  not  afford  to  give 
those  prices  which  articles  fetched  in  1830. 
The  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
had  been,  some  of  them,  doubled,  some  of 
them  trebled,  in  price,  since  1793.  Unless, 
therefore,  every  thing  else  were  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion  with  rents,  the 
consequence  of  returning  to  rents  of  1793 
would  be,  that  the  landed  gentlemen 
would  be  degraded  from  their  station. 
Nor  would  this  be  the  only  consequence-^ 
the  landed  gentlemen  would  not  be  the 
only  persons  who  would  suffer  by  such  a 
reduction ;  all  who  were  dependent  on 
them, — servants,  labourers,  and  Bmall 
shopkeepers,  all  these  would  suffer  in  the 
same  proportion  with  those  by  whom  they 
were  supported.  He  should  presently 
show  also,  that  if  this  principle  were  acted 
upon,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  must,  and  would, 
fall  with  the  a2:ricultural  interests.  Their 
Lordships  would  recollect,  that  in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  allusion  had  very 
frequently  been  made  to  bad  seasons. 
These  were  stated  to  have  been  great 
oauscs  of  distress  ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  such  calamities  must  have  had 
their  effect.  They  were  told  last  year  that 
the  badness  of  the  season  was  the  great 
cause  of  the  evil  then  complained  of;  but 
now  they  had  had  a  good  season,  and  yet  the 
evil  not  only  remained,  but  it  had  increas- 
ed. This  circumstance  shewed,  he  thought, 
that  the  causes  of  our  distress  were  not 
yet  accurately  known,  and  were  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships.  The 
next  circumstance  put  forward  to  account 
for  the  evil  was,  the  state  of  the  Corn«lawt. 


It  had  been  constantly  asserted,  that  tha 
Corn-laws  were,  in  fact,  the  great,  and 
almost  the  only  cause  of  the  evil.  If  thig 
were  so,  let  the  Corn-laws  be  repealed.  He 
had  no  objection  himself  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws ;  his  interest  in  them  was 
but  small ;  and  though  he  was  certainly 
the  friend  of  the  landed  interest,  yet  he 
was  no  further  the  friend  of  it  than  because 
he  was  convinced  that  every  thing  which 
affected  the  landed  interest  must  affect  at 
the  same  time  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
country.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the 
Corn-laws  being  repealed,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  their  Lordships  took  away  those 
burthens  which  weighed  peculiarly  on  the 
landed  interest.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Corn-laws  of  1826  were  of  no  use 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  They  might 
be,  and  he  believed  they  were,  useful  to 
the  speculator :  they  might,  and  he  be-' 
lieved  they  did,  encourage  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  which  had  originated  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  which  now  affected 
all  our  markets,  which  deranged  the  whole 
economy  of  our  domestic  life,  and  which 
caused  uncertainty  in  every  species  of 
property  throughout  the  country.  The 
part  of  the  Corn-laws  to  which  he  more 
particularly  alluded  was  that  which  re- 
gulated importation;  but,  among  the 
objections  to  the  Corn-laws, — and  those 
objections  were  as  serious  as  they  were 
numerous, — none  appeared  to  him  to  be 
so  strong  as  the  objection  to  the  mode 
of  striking  the  averages.  These  averages 
were  regulated  by  the  price  of  British 
corn,  and,  while  Irish  com  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  British  com,  he  must  say,  that 
he  thought  it  very  hard  that  the  price  of 
Irish  corn  was  not  included  in  the  aver- 
ages. While  he  was  upon  this  subject, 
allow  him  to  observe,  that  he  thought  our 
neighbours — ^he  meant  the  French — were, 
in  some  things,  wiser  than  we  were.  In 
France  there  was  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween corn  carried  in  French  vessels,  and 
corn  carried  in  vessels  of  any  other  country. 
We  made  no  such  distinction ;  and  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  foreigners  went  back 
with  their  ballast  and  their  money  for  their 
corn,  and  took  none  of  our  manufactures 
in  return.  And  this  led  him  to  speak  of 
those  burthens  which  were  exclusively 
borne  by  the  agricultural  interest.  Of 
these  burthens  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  they  amounted  to  25  per  cent 
at  the  very  least ;  and  yet  the  agricul- 
tural interest  bad  no  equivalent  protection 
2E2 
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given  them  in  return — that  was  to  say, 
no  protection  which  gave  them  any  remu- 
neration.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  Poor- 
laws  attached   almost  exclusively  to  the 
land.     At  the  period  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Poor-laws-    the  time  of  Elizabeth — 
very  little  commercial    wealth  could  be 
touched  by  these  laws, — very  little  was  in 
existence ;  but  all  the  land  was  reached 
by  them.     They  reached  also  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,   it   was  true;  but  only 
their    visible,    not    their    actual,    means 
were  affected  by  the  Statute  of  that  queen. 
The  same  was  the  case  now,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  landed  interest  paid  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  poor-rates:   the 
landed  interest  paid  this,  and  paid  it,  too, 
for  the  support,  not  of  its  own  poor  only, 
but  of  the  manufacturing  poor  also.     He 
should   show   their    Lordships   that   this 
was  the  fact.    A  man  might  have  a  factory 
in  a  certain  parish,  and  carry  on  business 
with  an  additional  capital  of  100,000/.,  and 
such  a  man  would  be  rated,  not  according 
to  all  his  property,  includinghis  capital,  but 
merely  according  to  the  value  of  the  build- 
ing.   Now,  this  was  obviously  an  unfair  as- 
sessment. Besides,  such  a  man,  though  he 
would  have  his  factory  in  one  place,  might 
have   his  workmen    in    all  the   parishes 
around  ;  who,  when  turned  off,  must  be 
supported  by  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belonged.    If  this  were  examined  into,  he 
was  convinced  it  would  appear,  that  a  very 
large   proportion  of  the  poor-rates  were 
thus  paid  by  the  landed  interest.   He  next 
came  to  the  land-tax.     That  tax  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  apply  to  all  property ; 
but,  as  it  had  turned  out,  all  property,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  pensions,  escaped, 
and  the  land  paid  the  whole  of  the  tax. 
When  this  tax  was  first  laid  on,  a  bounty 
was  given   on  the   exportation  of  corn, 
to  landed   proprietors,    in    order   to   in- 
duce them   to  consent  to  the  tax;  but 
that  bounty  had  been  taken  away,  and  the 
tax  remained.     These  were  some  of  the 
burthens  which  weighed  heavily  and  un- 
fairly upon  the  landed  interest.   He  could 
mention  others,  if  he  were  not  afraid  of 
detaining  their  Lordships  too  long,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  in  these  burthens  their 
Lordships  would,  upon  inquiry,  find  the 
cause  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
large  towns,  while  the  landed  interest  de- 
cayed.    Their  Lordships  would  find,  that 
no  foreign  manufactured  produce  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  without  paying 
very  high  dutieSi  while  foreig;n  raw  produce, 


that  came  into  competition  with  the  growth 
of  our  own  soil  was  admitted,  at  almost 
a  nominal  duty.     But  why,  he  would  ask, 
should  it  be  thought  necessary  to  neglect 
one  interest  while  they  protected  ano^er? 
The  profession  which  he  had  followed,  and 
the  high  station  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  fill,  taught  him  the  principle  of 
perfectly  equal  justice,  and  that  principle 
demanded  that  those  burthens  which  it 
was  necessary  to  impose  upon  the  com- 
munity should  be  equally  borne  by  all  its 
various  parts.    He  was  sorry  to  have  de- 
tained their  Lordships  so  long ;  but  there 
was  yet  one  topic  upon  which  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  touch.   He  need  not  tell  their  Lord- 
ships how  loud  the  complaints  of  distress 
were,    nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  distress  complained  of  was  generally 
felt.     He  believed,  however,  that  that  as- 
sertion was  true.     Let  their   Lordships 
agree  to  his  motion,  and  inquire  into  the 
fact,  if  they  had  any  doubts  upon  the  sub* 
ject ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  ma-> 
nufacturing   and     commercial     interests 
sympathized   with   the    landed    interest* 
Indeed,    this  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  which  was  univer- 
sally admitted  to  prevail  in   the  landed 
interest.     It  was  quite  as  imjpossible  that 
the  landed  interest  could  suffer,  and  the 
other  interests  of  the  country  flourish,  as 
that  a  man  who  was  struck  with  the  palsy 
in  three  parts  of  his  body  could  be  hwthy 
in  the  other  part.  If  their  Lordships  would 
look  into  Mr.  Colquhoun's  booK,    they 
would  see  this  ably  demonstrated.     There 
was,   however,  one   criterion  even  safer 
than  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  authority- 
he  meant  the  proof  afforded  by  the  income- 
tax  ;  from  a  view  of  the  returns  under  that 
tax,  their  Lordships  might  judge  of  the 
different  importance  of  the  agricultural 
and  the  manufacturing  interests.    In  the 
year  1815,  the  last  in  which  that  tax  was 
levied,  it  would  be  found  that  the  income-i 
tax,  levied  on  a  rate  often  per  cent,  pro- 
duced for  the  land  8,200,000/. ;  and.  de- 
ducting two  millions  for  houses,  that  left 
six  millions  as  the  contribution  of  the  land 
alone.   If  they  looked,  then,  at  the  returns 
of  the  same  tax  upon  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures,  what  would   be  the  result  ? 
Commerce,  manufactures,  professions,  and 
trades,   together    with    property  abroad, 
which  paid  a  tax  in  this  country,  pro- 
duced but  three  millions.  Take  from  that 
sum  one  million  for  property  abrgad,  ttM 
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paid  a  tax  here,  and  that  left  two  millions 
as  the  whole  of  the  income-tax  upon  com- 
merce, manufactures,  trades,  and  profes- 
sions ;  while  the  land  alone  paid  six  mil- 
lions. Could  it  be  denied,  after  that  fact, 
that  the  landed  interest  was  the  most 
important  in  the  country  ?  And  if  so,  was 
it  not  likely,  as  he  had  asserted,  that  the 
depression  of  that  interest  in  the  home 
market  must  depress  all  the  rest,  and  must 
produce  all  those  evils  of  which  so  many 
complaints  were  now  heard  ?  He  might 
add,  with  regard  to  the  calculation  he 
had  just  made,  that  he  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  three-fourths  of  the  money 
paid  on  behalf  of  the  towns  was  pro- 
duced from  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
his  tenants,  and  from  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  home  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. He  did  not  undcvalue  the  foreign 
trade,  but  he  did  not  think  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  it,  we  should  sacrifice  our  in- 
ternal means  of  prosperity.  If  we  fostered 
and  encouraged  our  home  trade,  and, 
above  all,  our  agriculture,  we  should  be 
happy  and  independent.  If  the  foreign 
trade  left  us,  as  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  it  would,  still  we  should  find  ample 
means  for  the  development  of  our  industry 
in  the  home  market,  and  in  our  commerce 
with  our  colonies.  Our  merchants,  who 
fetched  for  our  use  the  produce  of  the 
earth  from  the  most  distant  of  its  extremi- 
ties, and  whose  skill  and  perseverance  had 
enabled  them  to  convert  what  at  first  ap- 
peared a  barrier  into  a  more  easy  means 
of  universal  communication,  would  still  be 
able  to  keep  us,  in  any  case  of  necessity, 
above  the  possibility  of  a  deficient  sup- 
ply, so  that  it  was  impossible  a  country 
like  this  could  ever  feel  itself  dependent 
on  any  other  for  a  supply  of  corn.  He 
repeated,  therefore,  that,  to  preserve  our 
foreign  trade,  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice 
our  agriculture  and  our  home  trade,  on  the 
success  of  which  depended  much  of  the 
moral  courage  and  energy  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  We  saw  already  symptoms 
of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
and  we  ought  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
substitute  in  the  additional  encouragement 
given  to  our  agriculture.  Our  commerce 
was  declining,  because  other  countries 
had  become,  like  us,  manufacturers. 
France  had  her  manufactures;  America 
had  hers,  and  to  that  extent,  too,  that 
they  had  occasioned  a  great  falling  off  in 
our  exports.  The  Russians  and  Germans, 
alsO|  had  their  manufactures.  Those  peo- 


ple were  so  stupid  as  not  to  attend  to  the 
wise  opinions  of  our  political  economists, 
who  told  them  to  take  our  manufactures, 
— they  refused  to  do  so — they  manu- 
factured their  own  goods.  The  Danes  did 
the  same.  He  had  seen  a  very  clever  Essay 
— no  doubt  very  clever — in  which  the  Danes 
were  told  not  to  manufacture  their  own 
cloth,  because  they  could  get  it  so  much 
cheaper  here;  but  they  said,  *'  If  I  buy 
from  you  I  must  pay  money  for  it,  but  if  I 
buy  it  at  home  I  may  appear  to  pay  a 
little  dearer  for  it,  but  I  can  make  that 
payment  in  paper."  In  his  opinion,  we 
ought  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  give 
the  same  answer  to  the  advice  of  those 
political  economists  who  recommend  us  to 
buy  the  agricultural  produce  of  other 
countries,  and  to  continue  to  pay  in  gold ; 
for,  whilst  we  paid  in  money,  we  diminished 
our  means  of  competition,  and  threw  out 
of  employ  the  workmen  by  whose  labour 
we  were  supported.  He  would  just  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  history 
of  the  years  1815,  1816,1817,  1818,  and 
1820,  in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  just 
stated.  If  they  read  the  history  of  those 
years,  they  would  see  that  our  manu- 
facturing interests  were,  as  they  always 
must  be,  affected  by  the  prosperity  or  de- 
cline of  our  agriculture.  When  the  latter 
flourished,  the  former  were  prosperous; 
when  the  latter  declined,  the  former  felt 
the  consequences  of  the  pressure.  In  1 8 1 5, 
corn,  from  the  monopoly  of  agriculture 
existing  during  the  war,  in  consequence 
of  which  our  lands  were  well  cultivated, 
was  very  cheap  ;  and  though  he  admitted 
that  manufactures  were  then  suddenly 
depressed,  he  knew  that  thatdepression  was 
occasioned  by  other  circumstances.     In 

1816  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  country 
was  exhausted,  and  the  agricultural  in- 
terests were  distressed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  manufactures  were  affected.     In 

1817  the  corn  got  up  in  price ;  no  supply 
was  obtained  from  abroad,  and  corn  was 
at  105s.  per  quarter ;  yet,  in  spite  of  that, 
and  because  the  agricultural  interest  was 
flourishing,  manufactures  were  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  the  opening  Speech  of  the  Session,  con- 
gratulated Parliament  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  country.  In  1818  both  the 
agricultural  and  the  commercial  interests 
were  prosperous,  but  in  1820  corn  fell 
lower  than  it  had  ever  before  been  known, 
and  manufactures  at  the  same  time  suf- 
fered an  exactly  similar  depression.  At  that 
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time  his  Majesty,  in  his  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  unfor- 
tunate state  of  the  country.  He  now  beg- 
ged to  remind  the  noble  Earl,  at  pre- 
sent at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  when  the  Address  in  an- 
swer to  the  Speech  was  moved,  that  noble 
Earl  desired  that  some  expressions  of  a 
stronger  nature  than  those  inserted  in  the 
Address  should  be  employed,  for  he  as- 
serted that  those  expressions,  strong  as 
they  were,  were  not  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  that  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  distress  of  the  country.  He 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  find  a  stronger  instance  than  that  he 
had  just  alluded  to  of  the  fact,  that  when 
the  agricultural  interest  was  depressed, 
the  manufactures  inevitably  suflfered  along 
with  it.  He  wished  now  to  mention  ano- 
ther  circumstance,  not  less  important  than 
the  flourishing  or  decayed  state  of  the 
trade  of  the  country — he  meant  that  of 
the  danger  of  famine  if  the  agriculture  of 
our  country  should  be  suffered  to  go  with- 
out its  full  support.  That  danger  had  ex- 
isted when  agriculture  was  in  a  better  state 
than  now.  In  1817,  if  we  had  had  Corn- 
laws  such  as  those  now  in  force,  that  evil 
would  have  happened,  for,  instead  of  com 
being  105  s.  a  quarter,  he  believed  that  a 
great  part  of  the  people  would  have  perish- 
ed from  famine.  The  same  causes  which  pro- 
duced a  scarcity  in  England  would  produce 
it  abroad.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
trust  to  the  foreign  market,  buttoencourage 
our  own  agriculture  generally,  so  that  the 
deficiencies  of  one  year  might  be  supplied 
by  the  abundance  of  another.  He  was 
sure,  that  unless  care  was  taken  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  some  dreadful  famine 
would  fall  on  the  country,  and  the  fault 
would  be  on  their  Lordships' heads  if  that 
occurrence  was  not  fully  provided  against. 
In  the  course  of  his  professional  life  he 
had  become  a  little  acquainted  with  the 
matter  of  Exchanges,  and,  from  what  he 
had  learnt,  he  was  of  opinion,  and  he  be- 
lieved others  agreed  with  him,  that  the 
exchanges  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
kept  as  uniform  as  possible;  at  least, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  against  us.  That  which  he  regarded 
as  an  evil — the  exchanges  being  against 
us — was  a  matter  always  determined 
by  the  importation  or  non- importation 
of  corn.  During  two  of  the  years  which 
he  had  before  referred  to,  when  corn 
^^d  been  importedi  the  exchanges  were 


against  us,  in  one  instance,  to  as  great  an 
amount  as  6  per  cent ;  when  the  importa- 
tion ceased,  the  exchanges  rose,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  were  actually  in  our  favour. 
In  his  opinion,  protection  ought  equally 
to  be  given  to  every  species  of  labour ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  in  any  measure 
that  would  have  that  tendency  the  people 
would  find  as  great  a  blessin?  as  the 
Legislature  could  bestow.  The  same 
cause  which  depressed  the  agricultural 
interest  deprived  a  part  of  the  industry 
of  the  country  of  that  protection  which  it 
deserved.  The  agricultural  produce  of 
this  country  was,  in  consequence,  not 
equal  now  to  what  it  had  been  in  some 
former  years.  In  what  he  had  already 
stated  he  had  not  menjtioned  all  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress,  but  all  those  things 
which  were  usual  I  v  described  as  the  causes 
of  it.  He  asked  their  Lordships  to  ex- 
amine all  these,  to  see  whether  they  were 
all,  or  whether  there  were  others,  that  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  distress,  and  whe- 
ther that  distress  was  what  it  was  described 
to  be.  He  should  rejoice  if  it  turned  out 
that  the  distress  which  was  stated  to  exist 
did  not  really  exist,  for  such  a  circumstance 
would  be  the  best  answer  to  those  people 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  distrenes 
of  the  country  to  commit  the  excesses  of 
which  they  had  lately  heard  so  much.  He 
would  not  diminish  the  security  of  the 
fund-holder;  he  would  not  deny  that  per- 
son's just  demands  upon  the  State ;  but 
he  was  persuaded  that  if  things  went  on 
as  they  did,  though  the  fund-holder  might 
now  have  his  full  dividend,  the  security  of 
his  property  would  be  worth  nothing.  He 
would  not  appeal  to  their  Lordships  on  the 
score  of  interest — that  would  be  the  last 
motive  which  would  influence  their  conduct; 
their  only  motive  was,  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  best  manner  possible  for  the  good 
of  the  country  for  the  protection  of  odiers, 
not  of  themselves.  Their  Lordships  held 
their  high  situation  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  who  could  not  protect  them- 
selves; for  their  sakes  he  implored  the 
House  to  adopt  some  course  of  inquiry, 
in  order  to  discover  some  means  of  remedy 
for  present  evils.  If  a  course  better 
than  that  he  now  pointed  out  could  be 
shown,  he  was  not  so  bigotted  to  his  own 
opinions,  nor  so  prejudiced  against  those 
of  other  people,  as  to  refuse  to  yield  his 
own  to  a  better  plan.  All  he  wanted  was 
some  effort  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
present  distresses.    For  tiiat  he  appealed 
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to  tlieir  Lordships — for  that  he  appealed 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  he  coald 
not  make  that  appeal  in  language  so  elo- 
quent, nor  in  any  so  likely  to  affect  them, 
as  that  which  had  been  used  by  one  of 
themselves.  Sir  James  Qraham,  in  a  most 
excellent  pamphlet  lately  published,  had 
used  these  striking  expressions,  addressed 
to  another  Government,  indeed, but  equally 
as  applicable  to  the  present  Government 
as  to  any  other.  The  noble  Lord  then 
read  the  following  extract : — 

"  Let  me  entreat  them  to  depart  from 
their  usual  course  of  awaiting  the  event :  a 
great  and  an  immediate  effort  is  necessary 
to  burst  the  cord  now  drawn  so  tight  around 
them  ; — if  they  hesitate,  they  will  be  en- 
tangled in  such  complicated  difficulties,  that 
resistance  and  escape  will  soon  be  alike  im- 
possible." 

His  Lordship  would  not  further  weary 
the  patience  of  their  Lordships,  which  he 
had  already  tried  at  so  great  length,  but 
returning  them  his  thanks  for  the  attention 
they  had  vouchsafed  to  shew  him,  would 
at  once  submit  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice — **  That  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  instantly  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Distress  in  the  Country,  and,  as  far  as 
might  be,  into  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
to  be  adopted." 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery^  having  been  a 
warm  supporter  of  a  Motion  made  by  a 
noble  Duke  (Richmond)  on  a  subject 
somewhat  analo(2:ous  to  this,  although  be- 
tween the  two  there  was  certainly  a  broad 
line  of  distinction,  and  although  the  noble 
Baron  opposite  had  not  stated  whether  he 
moved  fora  Select  Committee,  or  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  [Lord  Wynford 
signified  that  he  left  that  to  their  Lordships]; 
but  putting  that  difference  oiit  of  the 
question,  having  been  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Session  a  warm  supporter  of  a 
Motion  of  this  sort,  he  felt  bound  now  to 
state  why  he  dissented  from  the  present 
Motion  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  should  de- 
clare that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  in- 
consistency in  conduct  or  opinion,  for 
he  asserted  then,  as  he  believed  now,  that 
the  strictest  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  causes  of  these  periodical  returns  of 
national  distress.  The  first  reason  on 
which  he  objected  to  the  present  Motion 
was,  that  a  few  days  ago  a  Committee  on 
the  Poor-laws  had  been  appointed  ;  and 
thinking,  as  he  did,  that  the  mal-admi- 
niatration  of  those  lawi  was  a  principal 
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grievance  of  the  people,  and  thirefore  (me 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  diatrett,  by 
bringing  a  redundancy  of  population  into 
the  market,  to  compete  for  employment, 
and  by  causing  a  constant  interference 
with  labour,  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
labourer  and  destroying  all  hit  feelings  of 
independence,  inducing  him  no  longer  to 
trust  to  himself  and  his  own  indattry-^ 
thinking  this,  he  could  not  but  feel  satis- 
fied,  that  if  that  Committee  did  its  duty, 
and  the  Government  did  their  duty  (of 
which  he  had  no  doubt),  by  co-operating 
with  the  Committee,  the  evils  now  in  ex- 
istence would  progressively,  and  he  trusted 
not  with  a  slow  pace,  be  removed.  It 
must  be  a  subject  of  great  grief  to  their 
Lordships  that  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  was,  in  this  as  in  many  other 
countries,  deteriorated  within  the  last  few 
years ;  and  what  was  of  more  importance, 
the  depression  of  these  classes  was  co*ex- 
istent  with  the  elevation  of  their  minds 
by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by 
the  vast  strides  which  education  and  the 
power  of  reading  had  made  within  the 
same  time.  He  therefore  thought,  that 
the  time  was  come  when  every  man  who 
had  a  heart  to  feel,  or  an  understanding 
to  comprehend  this  state  of  things,  must 
be  filled  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  present  evils, 
and  to  apply  a  proper  remedy.  The  first 
objection  he  made  to  the  present  Motion 
was,  that  the  necessity  of  it  was  in  a  man- 
ner superseded  by  the  committee  having 
been  appointed  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded.  The  second  objection  which  he 
had  to  this  Motion  arose  from  the  recent 
change  made  in  the  Government,  and  from 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  that 
change,  and  from  the  pledges  which  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  made  tothe  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  country.  The  noble  Earl 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had,  immediately  upon  his  taking  GflEicei 
— on  the  very  first  night  of  his  ap- 
pearing there  in  his  present  station,  not 
only  agreed  to  a  Motion  made  by  the 
noble  Marquis  for  a  Committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Poor-laws,  but  he  made 
a  most  solemn  declaration,  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  would  take  the  whole  state 
of  the  country  into  their  most  serious, 
unceasing,  and  deliberate  consideration  ; 
that  thev  would  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  relieve  the  countrv,  as  far  as  retrench- 
ment  could  effect  its  relief,  and,  as  far 
as  their  power  went,  would  do  their  at- 
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most  to  restore  present  confidence,  and 
to  lay  the  best  foundation  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  Reform  in 
Parliament,  and  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  asked  whether  it  was  fair  and 
courteous  to  persons  who  bad  so  recently 
been  called  to  fill  their  situations  to  inter- 
fere in  this  manner,  not  only  with  the  du- 
ties they  were  called  on  to  discharge,  but 
with  those  which  they  had  expressed  them- 
selves willing  and  ready  to  enter  upon  ? 
Such  an  interference  consumed  time  and 
disturbed  their  labours  by  compelling  them 
to  attend  a  Committee,  when  they  had  as 
good,  if  not  better,  means  of  examination 
in  their  bands,  and  when  they  might,  in  a 
few  weeks,  state  their  own  plans  to  the 
House.  It  appeared  to  him  that  such  a 
course,  so  far  from  accelerating  that  relief, 
which  every  man  desired  to  see  given, 
would  be  destroying  much  of  the  good 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  Committee 
already  appointed.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  that  not  merely  the  state  of  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  poor  ought  to 
be  considered,  but  that  the  distress  was 
so  general  and  prevalent  as  to  demand 
immediate  attention,  and  required  imme- 
diate relief.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Baron,  that  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor-laws  was  an  evil  of  itself, 
and  the  cause  of  many  others — that  the 
present  distress  was  very  extensive  and 
dreadful,  and  that  these  matters  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
He  should  be  sorry,  either  by  what  he  said, 
or  by  the  vote  he  should  give,  to  stifle  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  wait,  since 
he  believed  it  was  in  the  power  of  Minis- 
ters to  submit  a  more  effectual  measure 
than  could  now  be  submitted  by  any  noble 
Lord  in  particular.  He  only  wished  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  postponed,  not  alto- 
gether rejected.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  trespass  longer  on  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships,  if  the  noble  Lord  would  with- 
draw his  Motion ;  but  as  he  found  that 
was  not  likely,  he  should  take  the  li- 
berty of  saying  a  few  words  on  some 
topics  introduced  by  that  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  imagine,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  no  more, 
had  asserted  that  the  capital  of  this  coun- 
try was  locked  up  in  strong  boxes,  or  lent 
out  to  usury.  Although  he  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  be  had  no  hesitation  in 


repeating  what  he  had  stated  last  SessioQy 
that  one  of  the  causes  that  contributed 
to  the  distress  had  been  the  unnatural  or 
improper,  and  inconvenient  distribution  of 
the  capital  of  the  country ;  but  it  would 
require  more  than  the  imagination  of  the 
right  hon.  individual  alluded  to,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  part  of  the  capital  of  ue 
country  was  hoarded  in  strong  boxes. 
It  was  an  idea  impossible  to  be  believed, 
and  certainly  one  which  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  never  entertained.  The 
noble  Lord  had  gone  at  length  into  the 
subject  of  rents,  and  had  stated  that  rents 
throughout  the  kingdom  had  materially 
lowered  since  the  Peace;  and  he  had 
been  understood  to  say,  that  if  rents 
were  more  lowered,  the  distress  that 
might  ensue  to  the  landlords,  especially 
those  on  whom  the  encumbrances  of  an 
antecedent  period  were  still  charged, 
would  be  such  as  they  could  not  bear. 
His  belief  was,  that  rents  had  been  con- 
siderably lowered,  but  he  would  not  go 
the  length  of  saying,  that  they  had  been 
universally  lowered  to  that  le?el  which  the 
price  of  produce  and  the  expense  of  farm- 
ing made  necessary,  and  he  did  not  agree 
in  the  inference  that  the  distress  of  the 
landlords  was  such  as  they  could  not  bear, 
for  if  the  farmer  was  unable  to  pay  the 
present  rents,  they  must  be  reduced  to 
the  price  of  produce.  At  the  same  time 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  his 
judgment  the  distress  among  the  agricul- 
tural population  did  not  arise  from  the 
high  state  of  the  rents.  He  believed 
there  might  be  some  particular  instances 
in  which  distress  arose  from  that  cause, 
but  he  believed  also,  that  distress  was 
greatest  where  low  wages  existed  from  the 
competition  of  the  labourers,  arising  from 
the  excess  in  the  number  of  labourers 
above  the  demand  for  them— -an  excess 
which  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor-laws.  In  re- 
ference to  the  general  internal  stale  of  the 
country,  and,  perhaps,  more  particularlj 
with  respect  to  the  observations  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  with  regard  to  the  increase  of 
crime,  he  could  not  close  the  few  obser- 
vations he  had  to  make  without  adverting 
to  the  state  of  the  Game-laws.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  Game-laws  of  England 
demoralised  the  people,  while  no  good 
was  obtained  from  their  continuance. 
They  had  had  and  they  now  had  a  grant 
tendency  to  produce  ill  will  and  enmity 
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they  led,  moreover,  to  habits  of  violence, 
to  a  roving  and  predatory  character,  and 
caused  a  disposition  to  tumult,,  to  which 
some  of  the  scenes  recently  acted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  might  be  attri- 
buted. He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  their 
Lordships  were  responsible  for  this  state 
of  the  law,  for  more  than  once  a  bill  had 
been  brought  from  the  other  House  with 
a  view  to  place  the  Game-laws  on  an  uni- 
form, rational,  and  sound  principle  ;  but 
these  bills  had  always  been  thrown  out  or 
injuriously  modified,  by  their  Lordships. 
As  he  saw  by  the  votes  of  the  other  House 
that  a  bill  on  this  subject  had  lately  been 
introduced  with  enactments  similar  to  those 
which  had  formerly  passed  that  House, 
he  trusted,  that  this  Session  would  not 
pass  away  without  a  total  alteration  of 
those  laws — an  alteration  from  which  he 
anticipated  the  tnost  beneficial  results  to 
the  peace,  the  happiness^  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  people.  He  should  trans- 
gress the  rule  he  had  laid  down  if  he  did 
more  than  state,  that  he  opposed  this  Mo- 
tion because  a  committee  on  the  most 
important  part  of  it  was  now  sitting.  He 
felt  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  recti- 
tude of  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Ministers  would  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Parliament,  and  do  not  only 
as  much  as  Parliament  required,  but  more ; 
and  would  lend  their  utmost  ability,  and 
all  their  faculties,  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  the  distress — a  matter  more  easy  than 
to  discover  a  remedy.  He  believed  that 
they  would  do  their  utmost  to  discover 
and  apply  a  remedy  to  existing  evils  ;  and 
if  the  noble  Lord  would  withdraw  his 
Motion  its  object  might  be  better  accom- 
plished by  the  Committee  already  granted. 
The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear 
that,  timid  as  he  generally  was  in  coming 
to  a  decision,  he  was  now  fully  and  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress  which  per- 
vaded the  country.  Whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  in  the  conviction  which  he 
entertained,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  having  such  a  conviction  as  he  had, 
he  felt  compelled  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  Motion  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent lamentable  condition  of  the  country. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  several  dif- 


ferent causes  were  assigned  for  the  nature 
of  the  distress  which  then  prevailed.  The 
first  was  stated,  in  no  less  important  a 
document  than. a  King's  Speech,  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  season,  over  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  Government  had  no  con- 
trol— a  truth  as  obvious  as  any  that  was 
ever  uttered  either  in  that  House  or  any 
where  else.  Their  Lordships  were  also 
informed,  in  the  same  document  that  other 
causes  were  in  existence ;  but  they  were 
neither  told  what  those  causes  were,  nor 
permitted  to  inquire  into  their  extent  and 
magnitude.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  stated  in  his  speech  various  causes 
for  the  present  distress.  He  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  he  differed  from  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  as  to  the  capability  of  many 
of  those  causes  to  produce  the  results 
which  he  attributed  to  tliem  ;  but  in  any 
assembly  less  dignified  than  that  of  their 
Lordships,  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween himself  and  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  would  be  considered  as  a  reason, 
not  for  prohibiting,  but  for  promoting  in- 
quiry. With  respect  to  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  machinery,  he  would 
only  observe  that  he  could  not  agree  either 
with  those  who  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  state  of  the  law  regard- 
ing machinery,  or  with  those  who  recom- 
mended them  to  put  an  end  to  the  employ- 
ment of  it.  Let  their  Lordships  consider  for 
moment  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  following  such  impolitic  advice.  Till 
machinery  was  invented,  arms  and  hands 
were  the  implements  with  which  men 
worked.  Arms  and  hands  were  found, 
however,  unable  to  compete  with  machi- 
nery, and  machinery  was  in  consequence 
employed,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  foreign  nations.  Now,  if  we 
were  to  put  an  end  to  the  employment  of 
it,  and  to  return  to  the  labour  of  arms 
and  hands  alone,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  arms  and  hands  of  foreign 
nations,  supported  also  by  foreign  machi- 
nery, would  supply  our  markets  with 
goods,  and  reduce  our  labourers  to  a  worse 
con  iition  even  than  that  in  which  they 
were  involved  at  present.  He  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  supposed  that  in  support- 
ing the  present  Motion,  he  was  either  cast- 
ing a  censure  upon  the  late,  or  expressing 
distrust  of  the  present,  Administration. 
He  was  doing  neither:  he  was  only  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  the  state  of 
the  country  demanded  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, and  under  that  conviction  he  should 
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locked  up  in  a  strong  box ;  but  then  that 
strong  box  is  as  large  as  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  that  strong  box  I  hope 
they  will  long  remain.  The  noble  Loird 
quoted,  I  think,  part  of  a  speech  made  b? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  another  place,  to  justify, 
his  opinion  upon  that  point ;  but  he  has 
not  acted  quite  fairly  by  that  speech,  for 
he  has  given  us  part  of  a  line  out  of  it, 
and  has  omitted  the  remainder  of  it.  He 
says,  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  country 
that  its  capital  was  locked  up  in  a  strong 
box,"  and  then  he  recommends  a  one- 
pound  note  circulation  to  conjure  it  from 
Its  fastenings.  Now,  if  I  recollect  that 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  correctly,  he 
followed  up  the  declaration  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  just  quoted,  bv 
putting  down  that  very  circulation  whieii 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  recommended. 
Another  part  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  political  economy  is  embodied  in  a 
complaint,  that  the  Russians,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Americans  are  all  running  us  hard 
in  the  production  of  manufactures.  Does 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  know  why 
they  are  running  us  hard  ?  If  he  does  not, 
I  will  tell  him.  The  reason  is,  because 
we  will  not  take  their  raw  produce  in 
return  for  our  manufactures.  The  nobb 
and  learned  Lord  says,  that  the  reason  of 
their  producing  manufactures  is,  because 
they  pay  for  their  things  in  paper;  bat 
the  reason  is,  that  we  compel  them  to  use 
their  raw  produce  themselves,  instead  of 
taking  it  into  our  warehouses,  and  return- 
ing them  manufactured  goods  in  exchange. 
Does  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  auppose 
that  any  thing  is  g^ven  for  nothing?  Does 
he  suppose  that  they  will  eive  us  their 
raw  produce  without  receivmg  any  thing 
in  return?  Their  raw  produce  must  be 
paid  for  in  manufactured  goods ;  we  are 
not  permitted  to  take  their  raw  produce, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  take  our  mann- 
factured  produce.  That  is  the  miatake 
into  which  all  the  deriders  of  theory,  who 
arc  generally  the  least  of  practical  men 
and  the  most  of  theorists  that  can  be  fbond, 
are  always  falling ;  they  never  will  under- 
stand that  these  countries  have  nothing 
but  raw  produce  to  exchange  for  our  manu- 
factured produce,  and  that  when  we  refuse 
to  take  their  raw  produce,  we  compel 
them  to  convert  it  into  a  manufactured 
state  themselves.  One  more  sample  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord'a  politioal 
economy,  and  I  have  done  with  it  far  a 
time.    The  noble  and  learHMl  Loti  MlM 


support  the  present  Motion,  which  he  con- 
ceived was  rather  calculated  to  assist  than 
embarrass  the  consultations  of  the  new 
Administration. 

Lord  Kina  spoke  as  follows : — The  noble 
and  learned  Lord, — for  learned  I  must 
call  him,  and  learned  I  have  no  doubt  he 
is  in  his  own  profession,  but  learned  he  is 
not  in  the  information  which  is  wanted 
here,  or  at  least  he  has  thrown  no  light  on 
the  opaque  atmosphere  which  a  learned 
Qentleman  below  the  bar  told  us  pervaded 
this  House, — the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress  which  now 
pervades  the  country,  to  devise  remedies 
for  it,  and  to  report  its  opinion  there- 
upon to  the  House.  Taking  the  view  of 
this  question  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  has  taken,  I  am  surprised  that  he 
does  not  see  that  the  committee  for  which 
he  moves  would,  if  granted  to  him,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  ignis  fatuus, — 
that  it  would  only  involve  him  and  your 
Lordships  in  greater  obscurity  and  deeper 
gloom, — that  it  would  only  plunge  him 
further  into  the  mire  than  he  has  got  al- 
ready,— and  that  it  could  not  by  any  ac- 
cident be  of  the  slightest  advantage,  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  country.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  has  throughout  his 
speech  done  all  he  could  to  deride  political 
economists  and  the  public  Press ;  but  his 
derision  throughout  was  nothing  better 
than  a  lamentable  joke.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  says,  that  we  are  reduced  to 
our  present  wretched  and  calamitous  con- 
dition, by  the  doctrines  of  the  political 
economists,  and  by  the  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  the  public  Press.  Now,  I  ven- 
ture to  tell  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
it  is  because  the  doctrines  of  the  political 
economists  have  been  neglected,  and  not 
because  they  have  been  loo  much  attended 
to,  that  we  are  in  our  present  state  of  suf- 
fering. The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  like 
all  the  deriders  of  theorists  and  political 
economists,  is  a  little  bit  of  a  theorist 
himself;  and  as  his  theory  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  let  us  see  what  it  is,  and  how 
he  defends  it.  The  notion  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  regarding  capital  is 
certainly  of  a  novel  description.  He  says 
that  there  is  capital  in  the  country,  but 
■that  it  is  unfortunately  locked  up  in  the 
strong  box.  Does  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  know  what  capital  is  ?  Why,  houses 
are  capital,  land  is  capital,  food  is  capital 
'mhnent  is  capital.    All  these,  I  admiti  are 
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very  largely  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  exchanges.     He  says,  "  If  you 
import  corn,  down  at  once  go  your  ex- 
changes, and  there  is  no  knowing  where 
they  wilt  stop."     I  admit  that  when  corn 
is  admitted  on  an  emergency  arising  sud- 
denly, and  contrary  to  general  expectation, 
the  exchanges  will  probably  fall ;  but  then 
I  ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  tell 
me  whether,  when  there  is  no  corn  in  the 
country,  he  would  not  rather  let  the  ex- 
changes go  down  than  see  the  country 
continue  without  corn  ?    As  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  given  your  Lordships  a 
taste  of  the  quality  of  his  political  economy, 
allow  me  in  return  to  give  you  some  notion 
of  mine.     1  think  that  the  great  distress 
which  now  prevails  in  various  parts  of  the 
country    arises    from    this :  —  That    the 
tendency  of  your  legislation  for  many  years 
back  has  been,  to  encourage  an  over-supply 
of  the  population,  and  an  undcr-supply  of 
food.     The  over-supply  of  the  population 
has  been  supported — indeed  I  may  say  has 
been  mainly  supported — by  that  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  the  Poor-laws  of  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  so  justly  com- 
plained.      The   system   of  under-paying 
single   men  for  their   labour  had  an   in- 
evitable  tendency  to  make  them  marry, 
and  was  a  direct  encouragement  to  make 
them  improvident  of  the  future.     I  have 
been   told  by  a  clergyman,  who  has  the 
care  of  an  extensive  parish  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  that  he  has  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  youth  of  the  couple  who  have 
come  before  him  to  be  married.     On  one 
occasion,  a  young  lad  of  nineteen  came 
with  a  young  girl  of  his  own  age.     My 
friend  the  clergyman  said  to  them  '*  You 
are  very  young,  what  has  induced  you  to 
marry  so  soon?"     The  man   answered  — 
and  my  friend  tells  me  that  he  has  fre- 
quently received  the  same  answer — "  I  am 
not  married,  and  therefore  F  cannot  get, 
and  you  will  not  give  me,  work — I  come 
here  to  be  married,  and  then  give  me  work 
you  must."     Such  a  state  of  things  in- 
evitably led  to  a  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion.    Then,  with  this  increased  popula- 
tion, you  have  an  under-supply  of  food, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Since  the   year   1815,  when  those   laws 
were  enacted,  the  supply  of  corn  grown  in 
the  country  has  sensibly  diminished.     I 
can  prove  this  point,   if  necessary,   very 
clearly;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  taken  an  extensive  view 
of  the  face  of  the  country,  that  agricul- 


ture is  not  now  in  the  same  flourishing 
condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  Corn- 
laws  were  passed ; — that  the  land  is  now 
driven  hard; — that  much  of  it  has  gone  out 
of  cultivation;  and  that,  therefore,  the  pro- 
duce here  now  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was. 
Then  if  you  look  abroad,  you  will  see  the 
same  circumstances  occurring  there.     We 
know,  that  in   many  of  the   continental 
States,  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  culti- 
vated as  Corn  lands,  have  been  turned  Into 
grass;  and  in  the  committee  which   sat 
upon  the  Wool-trade,  we  were  even  told 
that  the  continental  farmers,  instead   of 
growing  corn,  had  now  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  growing  wool.     Hence  the  supply 
of  food  being  contracted,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  on  the  Continent,  must 
have  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  first 
passing  of  the  Com -laws ;  hence  the  la- 
bouring classes  have  not  bad  a  belly-full 
since  the  year  1815,  nor  will  they  have  until 
the  Corn-laws  are  repealed.  The  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  food  would  have  created 
great  distress  and  inconvenience,  even  had 
the  population  continued  the  same ;  bat  in 
the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Corn-laws  received   their  monstrous 
birth,  the  increase  of  the  population  has 
been   at   least  2,000,000.     Thus,   if  the 
quantity   of  corn   grown  both  here  and 
abroad  be  less  than  the  quantity  grown 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  if  the  population 
who  have  to  subsist  on  that  corn  contain 
2,000,000  of  human  beings  more   than 
it  did  then,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  less  quantity  for  each  individual 
to  consume.     Now,  food  is  capital,  and 
therefore  if  there  be  a  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  food  used  by  the  country,  there 
is    a    corresponding    dimunition    in    the 
amount  of  its  capital.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  proportion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  capital  and  the  population  of 
a  country  is  deranged,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  population  is  deteriorated : 
for  it  is  on  the  amount  of  capital  compared 
with  the  population,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  population  always  depends.     Besides, 
your  Lordships  ought  never  to  lose  sight 
of  this  important  truth, — that  when  food 
becomes  dear,  it  supplies  a  great  encou- 
ragement to  increase  the  employment  of 
machinery,  for  as  the  increased   price  of 
food  leads  to  an  increased  rate  of  wages, 
the  capitalist  seeks  to  supply  by  the  use 
of  machinery  the  labour  which  costs  him 
so  dear.     Your  Lordships   are  therefore 
inflicting  a  g;reat  injury  upon  the  labouring 
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population  when  you  direct  your  legisla- 
tion to  produce  a  high  price  pf  corn  ;  for 
you  not  only  destroy  their  labour,  by  pre- 
venting them  from  deriving  a  supply  of 
cheap  corn  from  those  countries  which 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  corn  for  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  but  you  also  de- 
stroy it  by  calling  into  existence  a  large 
power  of  machinery  which  supersedes  it. 
With  respect  to  the  insurrection — for  in- 
surrection I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is — which 
has  taken  place  among  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, I  think  that  it  will  be  allowed  that 
it  proceeds  from  severe  distress.  That 
distress  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
mischievous  agents;  but  that  there  is 
distress,  and  severe  distress,  no  man  can 
doubt.  How  are  you  endeavouring  to 
meet  that  distress  ?  By  an  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  If  that  advanced  rate  of 
wages  should  continue  to  be  paid, — and  I 
am  afraid  that  it  cannot, — it  will  create  a 
greater  demand  on  the  food  of  the  country, 
and,  by  doing  so,  will  produce  a  greater 
consumption  of  that  capital  in  which  you 
are  most  deficient.  The  question,  there- 
fore, comes  to  this, — will  the  capital  of  the 
country,  diminished  as  it  will  be  by  a 
greater  consumption  of  food,  be  replaced 
by  any  increase  in  the  profits  usually  de- 
rived from  it?  Certainly  not;  and  if  that 
be  so,  then  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  general 
rate  of  profits,  and  will  thus  affect  the 
future  prospects  of  the  country.  I  repeat, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages  can  be  long  maintained.  It 
is  not  natural, — it  has  been  brought  about 
by}  the  necessity  of  the  times ;  it  cannot 
afford  the  farmer  a  remuneration,  and 
therefore  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
continued.  Instead  of  directing  our  at- 
tention to  the  temporary  change  in  the 
condition  of  part  of  the  labouring  classes, 
we  should  look  for  a  change  which  will 
benefit  all  the  working  classes  of  the 
country, — for  a  change  which  will  not  be 
partial  and  transitory,  but  which  will  per- 
manently relieve  all  classes,  and  improve 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  labourers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  have, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  privation  almost 
beyond  human  endurance  and  human 
forbearance.  Some  relief  must  be  afforded 
them  ;  but  how?  If  it  be  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  that  will 
fall  upon  the  rents ; — yes,  if  the  capital  of 


the  farmer  be  reduced,  as  it  neceuarilj 
must  be,  by  the  augmentation  of  wages 
which  he  has  to  pay,  it  will  foil  upon  the 
rents.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  al- 
teration of  rents  must  take  place.  The 
question,  therefore,  for  your  consideration 
is,  will  you  allow  it  to  be  made? — for 
made  it  certainly  will  be,  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  reduce  the  amount  of  dis- 
tress, but  which  will  keep  up  all  the  bad 
workings  of  a  bad  system;  or  will  yon 
come — as  in  honour  and  in  principle  yon 
ought  to  come — to  an  alteration  of  the 
Corn-laws,  which  will  add  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  employment  of 
your  artisans  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  which,  by  giving  that  class  of  yoar 
population  increased  means  of  subsistence, 
will  spread  comfort  through  every  other 
class  of  the  community  connected  with 
them  ?  You  have  already  tried  the  fatal 
experiment  of  the  Corn-laws  long  enoogfa. 
The  injury  which  you  intended  to  othen 
has  recoiled  on  your  own  heads.  You  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  by  it  now ;  and  a 
worse  fate  than  your  present,  will  befall 
you,  if  you  are  infatuated  enough  to  persist 
in  your  present  course.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country  has  decayed  before  it;  that 
decay  is  still  going  on,  and  the  question 
therefore  is — will  you  consent  to  let  the 
country  enjoy  that  prosperity  which  I  am 
certain  it  still  can  enjoy,  if  you  take  off  that 
dead  weight, — the  Corn-laws, — which  now 
oppresses  it  ?  or  will  you  continue  to  stand 
by  the  experiment  of  the  Corn-laws,  which 
even  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  declares 
to  be  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed,  for  he  admits  that  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  has  declined  under 
it?  The  sooner  you  come  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws,  and  come  to  it  at 
last  you  must,  the  better  will  it  be  fix 
yourselves  and  the  country.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  against  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
and  learned  liOrd. 

The  Earl  of  Winckihea  said,  that  tfker 
the  support  which  he  had  given  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  to  the  Motion  of 
his  noble  friend  (Earl  Stanhope)  form  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  he  should  deem  him- 
self guilty  of  a  great  inconsistency  were 
he  not  to  support  the  Motion  now  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord* 
He  did  not  think  that  the  vote  which  he 
intended  to  give  that  evening  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  professions  of  confidence 
which  be  had  made  towards  the  oobto 
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Earl  now  at  the  head  of  the  Administra-  | 
tion.  It  was  far  from  his  wish  to  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  called  upon  to  take 
the  helm  of  State  in  most  perilous  times, 
and  which  had  a  right  to  ask,  and  which 
he  believed  would  receive,  from  every 
well-wisher  to  his  country,  all  the  assistance 
which  it  might  require.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  an  inquiry  of  the  character  now 
proposed  would  be  better  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  their  Lordships  than  by 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Indeed,  the  Government  had  at  this  time 
too  much  upon  its  hands  to  give  to  this 
question  the  assiduous  and  unremitting 
attention  which  it  required.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
opened  the  debate,  that  the  situation  of 
the  agricultural  interest  demanded  imme- 
diate inquiry.  He  knew  that  there  was 
an  erroneous  impression  abroad,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  had  stated  its  position 
falsely  to  the  country,  and  that  it  had  not 
acted  with  justice  to  the  people  in  making 
those  fair  reductions  in  rent  which  it 
ought.  If  inquiry  were  granted,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  proved,  that 
rents  were  in  general  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard, of  1797;  indeed,  in  many  parts  of 
England  he  knew  that  land  was  of  no 
value,  and  that  when  the  legal  burthens 
upon  it  were  paid  off,  no  rent  was  left  to  the 
owner.  He  admitted  that  the  committee 
which  was  appointed  the  other  night 
might  be  productive  of  great  advantage. 
Its  inquiries,  however,  were  confined  to 
the  maladministration  of  the  Poor-laws, 
which  affected,  and  affected  severely,  one 
branch  of  the  agricultural  interest.  That 
committee  could  not  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  land-owners  and  tenantry  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he 
said ,  that  the  committee  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  now  proposed  would  be 
of  great  advantage.  He  agreed  with  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  thinking  that 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  the  agricultural  interest  had 
thrown  it  to  the  ground,  and  had  rendered 
it  incapable  of  struggling  any  longer  with 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  it.  He 
agreed  also  with  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  that  it  was  not  just  that  one  interest 
should  bear  all  the  burthens  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  interest  should  not  con- 
tribute to  them.  Why  should  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  be  thrown  entirely  upon 
^he  produce  of  the  Und  ?  Why  should  the 


maintenance  of  the  poor  be  provided  for  by 
the  land  alone?  Why,  too,  should  the  keep- 
ing of  the  highways  in  order  be  defrayed 
from  the  same  source?  Was  not  the 
manufacturer  as  much  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  and  in 
the  good  order  of  the  highways,  as  the 
landholder,  and  ought  he  not  to  contri- 
bute equally  to  the  support  of  those  bur- 
thens? He  was  convinced  that  the  farm- 
ers whose  petitions  he  had  presented  that 
evening  were  correct  in  stating,  that 
though  they  had  met  with  a  liberal  reduc- 
tion, both  of  tithes  and  rent,  they  were 
no  longer  in  a  situation  to  do  justice  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  peasantry  whose 
labour  they  employed.  He  believed  that 
their  condition  was  such  as  they  described 
it  to  be,  and  therefore  he  thought  that 
their  Lordships  ought  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  had  rendered  it  so  wretched. 
He  begged  to  inform  their  Lordships  that 
the  country  was  looking  at  present  with 
interest  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament ; 
that  it  was  expecting  with  confidence  that 
the  inquiry  which  had  been  denied  during^ 
the  last,  would  be  granted  in  the  present 
Session,  and  that  it  was  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  8ho>^ing  that  its  griev- 
ances were  real,  and  were  entitled  to 
legislative  relief  and  remedy.  He  also 
agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
in  thinking  that  the  recent  alterations  of 
the  currency  had  added  much  to  our 
distress.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  in  a 
metallic  currency  the  burthens  which  the 
country  had  contracted  in  a  paper  cur- 
rency ?  He  believed  that  a  paper  currency 
under  proper  restrictions  would  be  product- 
ive of  great  advantage  to  the  community. 
Entertaining  such  opinions,  he  should  give 
his  cordial  and  warm  support  to  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

Earl  Stanhope  wished  their  Lordships  to 
recollect,  that  he  was  induced, in  the  course 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  to  sub- 
mit to  their  consideration  a  motion  in  al- 
most every  respect  similar  to  the  present. 
That  motion  was  not  acceded  to  by  their 
Lordships,  but  consistency  of  conduct, 
joined  to  his  unaltered  opinions,  induced 
him  to  support  the  present  motion.  It 
had  been  objected  by  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  first  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  this  Motion  seemed  to  imply  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  newly-constituted 
Administration.  Upon  that  point  he  dif- 
fered froi^i  the  Qob)e  Earl;  considering 
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the  Motion  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
which  he  should  cordially  and  zealously 
support,  in  no  respect  liable  to  that  ob- 
jection. So  far  from  being  hostile  in  its 
nature,  or  injurious  in  its  effects  to  the 
new  Administration,  it  would  tend  to 
facilitate  and  promote  those  measures 
which  must  be  adopted  to  secure  peace 
and  prosperity  to  this  unhappy  and  hither- 
to ill-conducted  State.  That,  however, 
was  a  doctrine  which  he  need  not  insist 
upon,  since  he  believed  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  their  Lordships,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  that  inquiry  was 
the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  mode  of 
restoring  to  prosperity  those  classes  whose 
interests  are  inseparably  connected  with 
those  of  the  State ;  and  if  that  prosperity 
were  not  restored,  the  established  order  of 
things  could  not  long  continue  to  exist  in 
this  country.  That  inquiry  is  the  best  and 
only  mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
those  disturbances  which  have  unfortu- 
nately prevailed  in  so  many  districts,  and 
which  have  plunged  them  into  a  state  of 
the  most  fearful  anarchy — that  it  is  the 
best  and  only  mode  of  affording  protection 
to  property,  which,  owing  to  bad  legisla- 
tive measures,  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  security — that  investigation  and  in- 
quiry are  the  best  and  only  modes  of 
effecting  these  objects,  no  man  who  re- 
flected upon  the  subject  for  one  moment 
could  entertain  a  doubt.  Distress  and 
discontent,  tumult  and  disorder,  could 
never  be  effectually  suppressed  without  in- 
quiry into  their  causes ;  or,  according  to  the 
language  of  him  who  had  been  represented 
as  the  wisest  of  mankind — Lord  Bacon — 
*•  the  way  to  crush  sedition  was  to  expel 
the  matter  of  it.**  As  to  the  conduct  of 
tlie  noble  Earl  and  his  Administration  he 
was  not  disposed  to  speak  at  any  length, 
for,  like  other  Governments,  the  present 
ought  to  be  judged  by  its  measures.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  House  was  already  reduced  to  that 
degraded  and  disgraceful  situation  that  it 
must  repose  a  blind  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  and  must  sink,  at 
this  awful  period,  into  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  court  for  the  registering  of  the 
royal  edicts.  It  might  be  proper,  perhaps, 
that  he  should  shortly  advert — but  in 
doing  so  he  trusted  that  his  observations 
might  not  tend  to  increase  that  which 
«very  e:ood  man  must  wish  most  anxious- 
ly to  diminish — to  the  unfortunate  irritation 


now  existing  in  many  parti  of  the  covbo 
try — it  might  be  proper,  perhaps,  that  ha 
should  advert  briefly,  and  in  juatification 
of  the  part  taken  by  so  humbb  an  indivi-i 
dual  as  himself,  to  transactions  of  no  very 
distant  date.  As  often  as  opportunitiea 
presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  be  had  earnest- 
ly, but  most  ineffectually,  represented  to 
their  Lordships  and  to  the  then  Adminis- 
tration, that  all  the  productive  classes  of 
the  community — all  those  interests  which 
are  the  most  valuable  and  important,  and 
which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  protect  at  almost  any  sacrifice— 
that  all  these  classes  were  suffering  under 
the  pressure  of  severe  and  unexampled 
distress — distress  equally  awfiil  and  ap- 
palling in  its  nature  and  extent,  and  fiear« 
ful  and  alarming  in  its  probable  conse- 
quences. But  in  vain  did  he  represent  to 
their  Lordships  that  the  continuance  of 
that  grievous  distress,  bearing  with  sefsie 
and  intolerable  pressure  upon  all  the  labonr- 
ing  classes  of  the  community,  most  b- 
evitably  tend  to  produce  great  and  gene- 
ral discontent.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible discontent  should  not  exist  when 
the  owner  of  the  land  found,  not- 
withstanding all  his  reductions  of  rec^* 
having  brought  them  back  in  some  casss 
to  the  standard  of  the  period  preceding  the 
late  war  (and  in  one  case  he  knew  that 
a  party  had  so  reduced  his  rents,  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  collect  more,  and,  in 
fact,  did  not  receive  more  than  the  interest 
of  the  money,  \Vhich  he  had  laid  out  in 
the  agricultural  buildings  he  had  raised 
upon  his  land  :  he  said,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible discontent  should  not  exist  when  the 
occupier  of  the  land  found— notwithstand- 
ing all  his  skill,  his  industry,  his  frugality, 
prudence  and  perseverance — his  capital 
daily  wasting  away  expecting  it  woold  soon 
vanish  altogether,  and  seeing  no  other 
means  of  support  left  to  him  than  to 
throw  himself  upon  those  very  rates  to 
which  he  had  previously  contributed.  He 
asked,  also,  whether  great  and  just  dis- 
content must  not  exist  when  all  the  indus- 
trious and  commercial  classes, — the  ship- 
owners, the  manufacturers,  the  merchants, 
and  the  shop-keepers — ^found  that  they 
were  carrying  on  their  trade  not  only 
without  profit,  but  in  some  cases  with 
actual  loss?  And  last,  but  not  least, 
could  it  be  wondered  at,  that  discontent 
should  exist,  when  the  labourers  and  arti- 
zana,  were  either  on  the  one  hand  deprived 
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of  employment,  and  were  driven,   for  the 
means  of  subsistence,   to  the  poor-rates, 
— or,    on  the   other  were    compelled  to 
accept  a  miserable  and  insufficient  pittance 
as  a  reward  of  their  labour.     Their  Lord- 
ships would  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  ad- 
dressing them  formerly  upon  this  subject, 
he  raised  his  feeble  voice  to  warn  them  of 
the   consequences    which   must   arise   if 
some  legislative  measures  of  relief  were  not 
adopted.   Their  Lordships  would,  perhaps, 
also,  do  him  the  honour  to  recollect  that 
he  had  represented  in  a  forcible  manner, 
that    the    then    existing    distress    must 
inevitably  produce  danger.     That  danger 
is  now  arrived — a  danger  greater  in  mag- 
nitude, more  formidable  in  all  its  circum- 
stances,   more    tremendous  in  every  re- 
spect, than  any  which  has  been  witnessed 
»mce  the  period  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution.    He  did  not  wish  to  assume  the 
sole  credit  of  having  descried  this  danger, 
it  was  foreseen  and  forcibly  dwelt  upon  by 
the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last,  and  by 
the  noble  Duke  (Richmond)  who,  he  was 
happy  to  find,  had  become  a  Member  and 
an  ornament  of  the  new  Administration. 
Those  noble  Peers  also  submitted  motions 
in  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  distress,  but  their  Lordships, 
persevering    in    the  same  course  which 
they  had   adopted    with    respect  to  his 
motion,    rejected  theirs.     Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  exertions  of  those  who  had  the 
interests  of  the  country  really  at  heart, 
their  Lordships  refused   to  afford   relief, 
and  even  to  grant  inquiry.     Could  they 
wonder,    tlien,    that  ihey  had   lost  the 
attachment  and  confidence  of  the  people  f 
He  had  stated  on  former  occasions,   what 
he  then  repeated,  that  if  they  were  inat- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  the  people — re- 
gardless of  their  welfare, — deaf  to  their 
complaints — if   they    refused  to   inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  general  sufTering — 
the  greatest  of  all  mischiefs  must  inevit- 
ably  occur.     That  mischief  which  he  and 
others  foresaw  and  predicted  long  before 
it  occurred  had  arrived.     They  had  stated, 
that  if  some   remedv  were   not  afforded, 
the  suffering  and  oppressed  people,  instead 
of  approaching   the   House  with  humble 
petitions — with   earnest  expostulations— 
with  respectful  entreaties — would  ere  long 
express  their  discontent  in  another  and  a 
more  dangerous  manner.     We  had  now 
arrived  at  that  period.     Proper  measures 
adopted    some   few  months  since  might, 
have  prevented  all   the   mischief   which 


had  taken  place ;  but  being  now  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  beyond  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse  inquiry  with  any  safety 
to  the  country,  he  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships,   without  going  into  all  the  state- 
ments and  various  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  on  former  occasions,  if  they 
valued  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow  citizens — which  he,  for  one,  was 
more  proud  to  enjoy  than  any  hereditary 
honour,  or  any  that   Government  could 
bestow  —he  conjured  and  entreated  them, 
if  they  were  anxious  to  preserve  to  that 
House  its  constitutional  power, — if  they 
were  anxious  to  rescue  the  countrv  from 
a  state  of  disorder,  not  only  without  ex- 
ample in  its  history,  but,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
unexampled  in  any  country  which  did  not 
immediately  afterwards  become  the  victim 
of  convulsion — he  conjured  their  Lordships, 
at  this  awful  period,  to  cast  aside  all  other 
considerations,  and  to  stand  forth  boldly, 
with  the  determination  of  performing  their 
duty  to  their  country.     With  respect  to 
the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
the  present  Administration,  he  wished  to 
state  his  opinion  frankly  and  openly.    It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  him  to  see  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  present  Cabinet  com- 
posed  of  persons  whose   opinions  upon 
many  important    subjects    were  entirely 
different  from  his  own.     He  did  not  con- 
sider consistency  in  error  a  virtue  in  states- 
men, and  therefore  he  hoped,  that  the  ex- 
perience and  evidence  of  facts  would   in- 
duce them  to  consider  those  particular  sub- 
jects in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  seized  upon.     He 
trusted  that  this  effect  would  be  produced 
on  the  noble  Duke,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained   a    sincere    respect,    and   whose 
opinions  with   respect  to  the  protection 
due  to  agriculture  were  exactly  his  own, 
and   upon   the  right  hon.   Baronet  who 
presided  over  the  naval  department,  fbr 
which  he  was  not,  perhaps,  particularly 
qualified,    but  the     duties  of  which  he 
would,   no    doubt,    endeavour  conscien- 
tiously to  discharge.     He  could  assure  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
that  on  two  questions  he  should  receive 
his  cordial  and  zealous  support — a  support 
humble  and    insignificant   in   itself,   and 
perhaps   indifferent  to  him,  but  which,  at 
least,  had  the  merit  of  being   conscien- 
tious.    The  first  of  these   questions  was 
that  principle  of  non-interference  which 
he  had  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  foreign 
policy, — a  principle  which  he  earnestly 
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trusted  would  preserve  peace  without  dis- 
honour. The  other  subject  was  of  still 
gpreater  importance, — upon  which  he  felt 
most  strongly,  and  upon  which  the  noble 
Earl,  so  far  as  his  statements  had  hither- 
to gone,  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country — he  meant  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. If  he  were  a  new  convert  to  that 
doctrine,  he  should  feel  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  it ;  but  it  was  many  years  since 
he  stated  his  conviction  that  a  reform  in 
the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament  had 
become  indispensably  necessary.  That 
conviction  had  acquired  additional  strength 
from  the  circumstances  and  events  which 
had  since  occurred ;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  for  having  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish such  a  refbrm.  He  certainly 
meant  reform  conducted  on  proper  princi- 
ples, and  with  cautious  prudence, — which 
would  preserve,  not  destroy — strengthen 
not  impair — the  existing  institutions  of 
the  country;  but  which  would,  at  the 
tame  time,  be  a  real,  substantial,  and 
effectual  reform  of  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  had  devoted  his  attention,  and 
employed  his  powerful  abilities,  in  consi- 
dering that  subject,  and  he  hoped  that, 
when  that  noble  Lord  had  matured  his 
plan,  it  would  be  found  well  qualified  to 
satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  secure  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  danger  of  violent  inno- 
vations on  the  other.  With  respect  to  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  however  desi- 
rable they  might  be  in  principle,  or  for  the 
sake  of  example,  as  the  means  of  afford- 
ing any  extensive  relief  to  the  people  in 
their  present  distressed  state,  they  must  be 
totally  ineffective, — and  he  thought  their 
Lordships  held  out  a  delusive  hope  when 
they  promised  relief  by  retrenchment  or 
by  reduction  of  taxation.  He  was  con- 
vmced  that  the  burthens  of  the  country 
could  not  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  afford 
any  sensible  relief  to  the  people.  On 
the  currency,  which  had  been  adverted  to, 
by  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  he  should 
say  but  a  very  few  words.  Their  Lordships 
were,  indeed,  already  aware  of  his  opinions 
upon  that  subject,  and  therefore  he 
should  not  repeat  them.  Their  Lordships, 
however,  ought  not  to  disguise  from 
themselves  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion.    They   bad    butlwo  alternatives, 


both  of  which  were  full  of  difficulty,  bat 
from  which  they  could  not  escape.  The 
one  alternative  was,  by  a  return  to  a 
paper  currency,  to  raise  prices,  or,  if 
they  rejected  that,  and  persevered  in 
supporting  the  present  metallic  currency, 
then  the  only  other  alternative  was  to 
reduce  all  payments  to  the  same  scale.  If 
they  maintained  the  metallic  currency,  they 
must  regulate  all  the  payments  for  the  Debt, 
and  all  the  establishments  of  the  country  by 
the  standard  of  1792,  and  such  a  change 
could  not  be  effected  without  convulsioD. 
These,  however,  were  the  only  alterna- 
tives left  to  Government,  and  one  or  other 
it  must  adopt — there  was  no  third  coarse 
— no  royal  road  more  than  to  geometry  to 
national  prospenty.  On  the  Corn-laws 
his  opinions  remained  unchanged ;  bat  ai 
this  subject  was  adverted  to  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  brought  forward 
the  Motion,  and  as  his  observations  had 
been  answered  at  considerable  length  by 
the  noble  Baron  (Lord  King)  ha  might, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  few 
words  upon  it.  If,  to  protect  Uie  pro* 
ductive  classes,  the  present,  or  any  other 
Government,  should  consider  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  com 
— that  it  should  be  admitted  at  all  times 
and  in  all  quantities,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty,  to  that  he  should  make 
no  opposition,  if  it  were  accompanied  by 
the  conditions  he  should  presently  state. 
He  was  ready  to  vote  instantly  for  an  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  provided  at 
the  same  time,  their  Lordships  would  take 
measures  to  enable  the  corn-grower  of  this 
country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grower 
on  equal  terms.  Let  justice  be  done  to 
all  parties.  If  corn,  as  a  necessajry  of  life, 
is  to  be  imported  without  duty,  let  articles 
of  every  kind  that  can  by  possibility  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  be  also  -imported 
duty  free — let  no  tax  be  made  to  bear 
exclusively  on  the  agriculturist — let  the 
poor-rates  be  borne  equally  by  the  manu- 
facturers, who  now  contributed  no  share 
towards  them — let  funded  property  bear 
an  equal  part  of  the  national  burthens — 
above  all,  let  every  tax  which  immediately 
affects  the  agriculturist  be  removed.  Abo- 
lish the  malt-duty,  the  hop-duly,  the  tax 
on  British  spirits,  and  all  other  taxes  what- 
ever, which  press  exclusively  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  agriculturists— -do  this,  and 
then  abolish,  if  their  Lordships  pleased, 
the  whole  system  of  Corn-laws.  If  they 
rne^pt  to  undfsrti^Ve  such  »n  fibolition,  \^\ 
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them  look  to  tbe  consequeDces;  let  them 
look  at  the  conditions  to  which  they  must 
necessarily  submit.  No  argument  taken 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
political  writers,  illustrated  by  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  Baron,  would  be  sufficient  to 
convince  the  owners,  occupiers,  and  culti- 
vators of  land  that  the  Corn-laws  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  this  country 
ought  to  depend  for  its  support  entirely  on 
a  foreign  supply.  Before  their  Lordships 
could  carry  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws, 
they  must,  therefore,  abolish  all  the  taxes 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  even  then 
they  must  expect  to  encounter  the  opposi- 
tion and  even  the  hostility  of  all  persons 
connected  with  the  land.  Here  he  could 
not  refrain  from  noticing  an  observation 
which  had  been  made  by  a  noble  Earl 
(Rosebery)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  who  seemed  to  take  so  imperfect 
and  narrow  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  distress 
originated  from  a  mal-administration  of 
the  Poor-laws.  That  was  a  most  mistaken 
notion.  What  was  the  cause  that  so  many 
of  the  labouring  poor  were  out  of  employ- 
ment ?  Why  were  their  Lordships  now 
occupied  in  an  examination  of  the  situation 
of  the  distressed  poor,  and  of  the  pressure 
of  those  laws  which  were  passed  for  their 
relief?  The  cause  was  this — and  it  would 
not  be  denied  by  any  man  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  real  situation  of  the  country — 
the  landed  proprietors  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  giving  the  same  employment  as 
formerly.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
labourers  had  an  undoubted  right  to  ex- 
pect a  fair  and  proper  remuneration  for 
their  labour  (for  Holy  Writ  said,  that "  the 
labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire  ;*')  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  impossible,  with  the 
present  prices  of  produce,  that  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  could  afford  an  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  services  of  their  work- 
men. In  short,  the  measures  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  currency  in  the  years 
1819  and  1826,  had  not  only  been 
edicts  of  confiscation,  but  also  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy — issued  against  all 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
country.  Was  there  ever  a  time,  he  would 
ask,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Peer,  or 
in  the  oldest  times,  in  which  the  active 
interference  of  a  Government  was  so  much 
required  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  a 
people  ?  He  felt  great  sorrow  and  sur- 
prise that,  as  soon  as  the  motion  was  made, 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
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Government  did  not  immediately  rise  in 
his  place  and  express  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  it;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
industry  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  (and 
he  entertained  no  doubt  upon  that  point) 
whatever  might  be  the  talent  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  Cabinet,  (which  he 
did  not  dispute) — it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble, occupied  as  they  were  by  the  arduous 
and  importantdutieswhichbelonged  to  their 
office,  that  they  could  devote  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  investigation  of  such  a  sub- 
ject as  that  of  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Much  assistance,  therefore,  would  be 
afforded  them  by  the  inquiries  of  such  a 
committee  as  that  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  moved  for.  It  was  very  easy, 
when  a  motion  of  this  kind  was  submitted 
to  the  House,  to  find  out  some  argument 
or  another  to  meet  it ;  and  thus  the  noble 
Earl  who  opposed  it  had  also  opposed, 
though  not  exactly  upon  the  same  ground, 
but  with  equal  pertinacity,  a  motion  which 
he  (Earl  Stanhope)  made  in  February 
last,  but  who  in  the  following  month,  lent 
his  support  to  a  motion  for  a  somewhat 
more  limited  inquiry.  If  any  inquiry  were 
necessary  then,  what  reason  could  be 
assigned  why  a  general  inquiry  was  not 
necessary  now  ?  Were  their  Lordships  to 
confine  their  investigation  to  one  part, 
when  there  were  many  others  which  re- 
quired their  attention  and  consideration ; 
and  when  inquiry  could  no  longer  be 
delayed  without  danger.  He  saw  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  a  noble  Earl 
(Damley)  connected,  like  himself,  with 
the  county  of  Kent,  who  was  pleased, 
during  the  former  Session,  to  contradict, 
repeatedly,  all  the  allegations  respecting 
the  severe  and  unprecedented  distress 
which  existed  in  that  county,  as  well  as  in 
some  others.  The  noble  Earl  did  not  ven- 
ture to  state  that  there  was  no  distres3  at 
all;  but  he  confined  it  to  as  narrow  a 
space  as  possible,  and  contended,  that  the 
statements  of  distress  were  exaggerated — 
not  to  say  absurd.  The  noble  Earl  even 
went  so  far  as  to  caution  the  House  against 
such  statements,  but  would  the  noble  Earl, 
or  any  other  noble  Lord  connected  with 
Kent,  or  any  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
still  continue  to  maintain  that  those  state- 
ments were  exaggerated?  Would  they 
still  maintain  with  the  country  in  a  state 
of  conflagration  from  midnight  incendiaries, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  inquiry  ?  There 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  point  out  to 
their  Lordships  the  melancholy  results  of 
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the  apathy  of  the  late  Ministry ;  or  to 
inflict  upon  them,  the  pain  of  behold- 
ing the  lamentable  situation  in  which  the 
country  is  placed, — a  situation  which  in- 
flicted indelible  disgrace  upon  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters. He  regretted  as  much  as  any  man 
those  turbulent  proceedings  which  for  so 
long  a  period  were  happily  averted ;  but 
which  were  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  be  directed  to  suppress  these 
violent  and  tumultuous  proceedings ;  but 
the  best  mode  of  opposing  them  was  not 
by  sending  those  circulars  which  appeared 
to  be  so  much  in  fashion  with  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. The  only  mode  of  effectually 
putting  an  end  to  these  tumults  was,  to 
investigate  the  cause  from  which  they 
originated.  This,  if  not  done  by  the  Minis- 
try, it  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to 
undertake ;  a  sacred  duty  imposed  on 
them  by  their  station,  and  they  could  not 
neglect  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  and  alarm  the  whole 
country,  endeavouring  by  the  best  means  in 
their  power  to  afford  speedy  and  effectual 
relief,  without  giving  up  all  their  functions, 
and  placing  in  jeopardy  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  the  best  institutions  of  the 
State.  He  had  already  detained  their 
Lordships  longer  than  he  intended  ;  but 
there  was  still  one  observation  which  he 
wished  to  make,  in  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  friend  upon  the  cross- 
bench,  with  respect  to  machinery.  If  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  considered 
the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
machinery,  he  would  have  found  that  they 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  machin- 
ery of  recent  introduction,  which  materially 
supersedes  the  employment  of  manual 
labour.  To  these  objections  he  was  dis- 
posed to  assent ;  but  was  it  therefore  to 
be  supposed,  because  some  machinery  was 
objectionable,  that  all  should  be  abolished  ? 
Certainly  not.  Justice  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  labouring  poor  ought  to 
impose  some  restriction  on  those  who 
possessed  any  of  the  recently- in  vented 
agricultural  machinery,  and  they  should 
discontinue  its  use.  Many  arguments 
might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  machinery ; 
but  in  these  times,  the  opinion  of  every 
person  who  possessed  any  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  was,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who    have    hitherto  employed    domestic 


machinery  to  discontinue  its  use.  Of  all 
the  descriptions  of  machinervt  none  wis 
more  injurious  than  that  which  deprived 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  opportu<- 
niiy  to  exert  his  manual  skill — it  depnTed 
him  of  that  which  was  his  capitul — and 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 
Reverting,  then,  to  the  motion  before 
the  House,  he  must  say,  that  he  hoped 
that  those  noble  Lords  who  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government,  would  give 
a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  by  affording 
the  means  of  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
distress  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  afford 
relief.  He  was  sure,  and  he  slated  it  with 
sorrow,  that  the  dangers  of  this  country 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  timely 
application  of  prudent  and  wise  measures. 
Neglected,  however,  as  the  people  had 
been,  outrage  and  violence  mignt  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  overwhelm  us  with 
ruin,  if  redress  were  longer  delayed.  And 
if, — notwithstanding  wlut  the  noble  Earl 
asserted, — if  on  this,  as  on  almost  every 
other  occasion  of  a  like  kind,  a  change  of 
Ministry  was  not  to  produce  a  change  of 
measures— if  the  same  system  was  to  be 
pursued — if  the  same  evils  were  to  be  con- 
tinued— if  inquiry  was  to  be  refused — or  if 
it  were  to  be  postponed  till  an  uncertain 
and  indefinite  time,  perhaps  to  a  distant 
period — if  no  relief  from  tnose  intolerable 
grievances  which  threatened  destruction  to 
the  country  were  instantly  given ; — if  all 
these  things  occurred,  it  would  become  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  with  him 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  any  longer  to 
continue  the  semblance  of  discusaion  in 
that  House,  or  whether  they  should  not 
retire  altogether, leaving  to  those  who  might 
choose  to  remain,  the  undisturbed  and  un- 
divided responsibility  of  their  measures, 
and  of  all  the  calamities  and  convulsions 
which  might  be  the  results. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  expluned,  thai 
the  noble  Earl  had  very  much  misrepre- 
sented, undoubtedly  because  he  misunder- 
stood, what  fell  from  him.  He  was  tu 
from  thinking  that  the  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  Poor-laws  was  sufficient  to 
ascertain  all  the  causes  of  the  distress  of 
the  labouring  classes.  What  he  meant 
was,  that  after  an  inquiry  had  been  insci* 
tuted  by  the  House  into  one  of  those 
causes,  and  after  the  Ministers  had  stated 
that  they  would  investigate  the  subject,  he 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  enter  iato  • 
more  extended  inquiry. 
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The  Earl  of  Elchn  also  explained,  that 
the  noble  Earl  did  not  quite  understand 
the  observations  which  he  made  upon  the 
subject  of  machinery.  Upon  the  motion 
before  the  House  he  could  only  repeat, 
that  after  the  best  consideration  he  had 
been  able  to  give  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
he  deemed  inquiry  necessary  ;  and  should 
support  the  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  Nadnor  wished  to  state, 
very  shortly,  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  vote  against  the  Motion.  He 
was  the  more  especially  anxious  to  claim 
this  indulgence,  after  the  speeches  of  the 
two  noble  Earls  who  last  addressed  the 
House,  because  from  their  arguments  it 
would  appear,  that  he  should  act  most 
inconsistently  with  his  former  conduct  in 
voting  against  this  Motion.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case  were,  however, 
totally  different  from  those  under  which 
he  voted  last  Session,  and  this  alone  he 
deemed  a  suBRcient  apology,  if  apology 
were  necessary,  for  the  vote  he  meant  to 
give.  But  before  he  entered  more  fully 
into  a  description  of  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  allude  a  little  to  the  spirit  in  which  this 
Motion  had  been  introduced.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  in  moving  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  all  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress, had  stated  in  a  very  able  and 
animated  manner  what  he  conceived  those 
causes  to  be.  They  were  sufficiently 
numerous ;  and  to  meet  his  wishes,  the 
committee,  which  he  called  upon  their 
Lordships  to  appoint,  would,  among  other 
things,  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  Poor-laws,  the  Corn- 
laws,  Free-trade,  the  Currency  system,  and 
the  question  of  encouraging  or  discou- 
raging machinery.  He  should  like  to  ask 
how  any  body  of  men,  whether  in  a  com- 
mittee or  out  of  it,  could  bring  their  minds 
properly  and  fully  to  investigate  all  these 
subjects?  Differences  of  opinion  would 
necessarily  arise  among  the  members  of 
any  committee,  which  would  effectually 
preclude  them  from  arriving  at  any  practic- 
able results.  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
last  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
regulating  the  use  of  machinery — but  only 
to  a  certain  extent — that  which  has  been 
recently  introduced.  Upon  that  point 
alone  how  many  points  of  dissension 
might  arise  !  Some  noble  Lords,  perhaps, 
would  think  that,  under  this  appellation  of 
recently  introduced  machinery,  were  in- 
cluded thrashing  machines — others  that 


it  included  ploughs  and  the  ordinary  im- 
plements used  to  further  the  progress  of 
cultivation.  How  would  it  be  possible  for 
any  committee  to  decide  by  any  fixed 
principle  a  point  of  this  kind?  Similar 
difficulties  would  arise  upon  the  great 
questions  of  the  Currency  and  the  Corn- 
laws.  In  short,  it  was  vain — not  to  say 
absurd— to  suppose,  that  subjects  so  weighty 
and  multifarious  could,  of  possibility,  be 
properly  considered  by  one  committee. 
And  he  must  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
although  he  supported  a  motion  of  this 
kind  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, — 
and  although  he  had  frequently  supported 
motions  for  inquiry — still  he  was  of  opinion 
that,  in  modern  times,  no  good  could  result 
from  them,  because  tiiey  took  too  much 
out  of  the  hands  of  Ministers — relieved 
them  of  the  responsibility  imposed  on 
them,  and  if  they  did  well,  deprived  them 
of  much  of  the  merit  which  was  their  .due. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  he  was 
opposed  to  all  committees  for  general 
inquiry.  On  the  present  occasion,  he 
could  not  agree  with  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  that  the  country  had  arrived  at 
such  a  state  as  to  render  it  imperative  upon 
their  Lordships  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  he 
proposed.  The  present  Motion  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships  under  extraordi^* 
nary  circumstances,  of  which  none  struck 
him  more  than  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,  had  advocated  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  Parliament.  Were 
he  a  Member,  indeed,  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  years  of  his  political  life,  when  the 
necessity  of  reform  was  admitted  on  all 
hands — and  was  actually  to  become  a 
Government  measure — he  might  perhaps 
move  for  a  committee,  though  not  such  a 
one  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  "  If,"  said  the  noble  Earl, 
**  1  had  a  seat  this  Session  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  I  should  most  prob- 
ably vote  for — not  a  committee  with 
respect  to  reform — for  that  would  be  un- 
necessary— but  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  members  of  the  late  Government,  who 
went  out  of  Office  leaving  the  country  in 
the  most  perilous  condition — in  a  state 
verging  on  the  actual  dissolution  of  society 
— and  that,  too,  without  being  visited  by 
the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  and — " 

Lords  Teynham  and  Stanhope  rose  to 
order. 

The  latter  noble  Lord  read  the  fifteenth 
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Resolution  on  the  Journals,  which  forbad  1 
*'  all  personal  attacks"  like  to  that  of  the  • 
noble  Earl.  j 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  ;— "  I  do  not  intend  j 
my  observations  in  a  personal  sense.     I 
had  no  personal  allusion.     I   could  not 
have  any  personal  feelings  against  the  late 
Government  individually;   and  spoke  of 
them  only  in  their  aggregate  ministerial 
capacity.   I  will,  besides,  not  stand  by  the 
word  *  vengeance.'     It  was  not,  perhaps, 
the   very  exact  phrase   I   meant.     Your 
Lordships    must   perceive   that    my    ex- 
pressions come  to  me  but  slowly,  and  I 
am  oftentimes  therefore  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  first  that  comes,  not  having  the 
choice  of  a  selection.     While  1  state  this 
with  respect  to  the  word  *  vengeance,'  I 
beg  leave  to  add  that,  I  do  not  at  all  re- 
tract the    sentiment    which  it    was   in- 
tended to  express."    The  noble  Earl  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  he  thought  the  Motion 
for  inquiry  uncalled  for  in  itself,  as  well  as 
unjust  to  the  new  Government.     It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  noble  Earl  (Grey) 
and  his  colleagues  opposite  had  been  but 
three  weeks  in  Office,  and  yet  they  had  at 
the  earliest  hour  stated  their  determination 
to   apply  their  best  energies  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  remedy  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  country.     It  was,  apart 
from  the  impolicy  of  relieving  Ministers 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  exercise  of 
their  executive  functions,  but  justice  and 
common   fairness  to  await  the  result  of 
their  pledges.     He  was  no  blind  adherent 
to  any  set  of  men,  but  placed  great  con- 
fidence   in    the    present  Administration, 
knowing  that   it  possessed  more  ability, 
knowledge,  and  fewer  prejudices,  than  any 
within  his  recollection.     It  was  but  fair, 
then,  to  give  them  a  trial.     If  after  the 
recess  they  should  fail  to  redeem  their 
pledges,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  might 
come  forward  with  his  Motion  under  cir- 
cumstances much  more  favourable  to  its 
success    than    possibly     could    exist    at 
present.     Besides,  the   House  was  then 
about  to  adjourn  for  some  six  or  seven 
weeks, — so  that,  if  even  the  noble  Lord's 
Committee  were  appointed,  it  could  not 
have  more  than  one  or  two  sittino^g  till  the 
month  of  February, — before  which  time, 
it  was  but  fair  to  presume.  Ministers  would 
be  prepared   with   some  measure  of  do- 
mestic  policy,    which    would    supersede 
inquiry  by  the  objectionable  form  of  com- 
mittee.    Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  that 
Parliament  should  continue  to  lit  through 


the  Christmas  holidays  ?    If  he  did,  ht 
might  be  assured  that  noble  Lords,  at  well 
as  the  Members  of  the  other  House,  would 
be  much  more  advantageously  employed 
in  respect  to  the  public  interest  by  spend- 
ing the  ensuing  weeks  in  the  country,  at 
their  respective  residences,  and  by  precept 
and  example  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
laws — inquiring  into  and  extending  relief 
to  the  distressed  labouring  classes — than 
by  profitless    and   tedious  discussion   in 
committee,  from  which  no  beneficial  re- 
sult could  follow.    Their  Lordships  could 
not  too  anxiously  investigate  with  their 
own  eyes  the  present  state  of  the  countiy, 
with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  and  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.      It  was    iippossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  sad  picture  which  so  many 
parts  of  the  country  presented.    The  social 
arrangements  of  society  were  every  day 
falling  asunder,  the  links  which  held  it 
together  were  every  hour  loosening:,  and 
the  body  corporate,  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head — so  to  speak 
— was  one  foul  mass — diseased,  and  fall  of 
putrid  sores.    For  the  last  fifty  years  the 
Governments  of  this  country  had   been 
pursuing  the  one  fatal  course  of  adding  to 
the  burthens  of  the  poor,  by  unequal  taxes 
and   most  oppressive   laws,    while  they 
guarded  with  the  most  jealous  eye  every 
so-called  privilege  of  the  wealthier,  but 
less  industrious,  classes ;  and  the  country 
was  now  only  beginning  to  experience  the 
inevitable  fruits  of  such  mischievous  con- 
duct in  the  discontent  which  rankled  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  the 
feelings  of  vindictive  hostility  with  which 
they  regarded  the  class  above  them,  which 
feelings  it  was  to  be  feared  would  be 
adopted  by  the  several  ranks  of  society  to 
those  above  them,  till  all  were  swallowed 
in  some  great  convulsion.     The  people 
had  long  waited  in  patience  for  a  nedresi 
of  their  grievances,  but  had  waited  in 
vain.     They  were  told  to  petition ;  they 
had  petitioned,  for  the  great  remedy  of 
their  ills — a  reform  in  Parliament ;  in  one 
year  upwards  of  1,000,000  petitioners  had 
approached  Parliament  for  this  purpose; 
i  but  the  petitions  were  rejected  with  scoin, 
and  were  not  even  read.     But  he  trusted 
that  a  better  state  of  things  would  arise 
from  the  beneficial    change  which    bad 
recently    taken    place    in    the    national 
councils.    The  Ministers  had  come  into 
Office  under  most  arduous  circumstances ; 
he  heartily  wished  them  success  in  tbeb 
honest  endeavours,  and  he  would  on  bo 
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account  be  a  party  to  any  measures  like 
the  present  inquiry,  which  should  tend  to 
hamper  their  course. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had,  last  Ses- 
sion, opposed   a  motion  similar  to   that 
then  before  their  Lordships,  and  would, 
for  the   same   reasons,   now   oppose  the 
present  Motion.     He  was  as  alive  as  any 
man  who  heard  him  to  the  distressed  state 
of  the  country,  and  had  never  attempted 
to  extenuate  it.     But  it  was  absurd  to  at- 
tribute it  to  any  measure  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  which  he  had  been  a  member, 
as  had  been  asserted  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House.    With 
respect  to  the  broad  censure  on  the  late 
Government,  cast  by  that  noble  Earl,  he 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
challenged  the  noble  Earl  to  come  forward 
and  prove;  that  the  distress  and  disturbance 
which   disfigured   many    districts  of  the 
country  were  at  all  owing  to  any  of  their 
measures  or  their  general  policy.     Let  the 
noble  Earl,  if  he  thought  so,  come  forward 
with  a  distinct  proposition  of  inquiry,  and 
he  promised  to  meet  him.     He  had  last 
Session  opposed  a  motion,  as  he  had  stated, 
like  the  present,  because  he  agreed  with 
that  noble  Earl  that  it  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try instead  of  being  a  benefit ;  and  because 
it  embraced  several  most  important  sub- 
jects, each  of  which  would  require  a  long 
and  undivided  consideration.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  proposed  the  in- 
quiry had  pointed  out,  as  topics  for  inves- 
tigation ouf  financial  and  monetary  system, 
our  commercial  policy,  the  Poor-laws,  the 
Corn-laws,   and   the   use   of   machinery. 
It  was   impossible  for  any  committee  to 
thoroughly  sift  all  these  important  ques- 
tions, or  come  to  any  practical  decision  on 
them ;  so  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
expectations  which  its  appointment  must 
excite  in  the  public  mind,  would  be  ten 
times  more  mischievous  in  its  results  than 
the  grievance  for  which  it  was  intended  as 
a  remedy.     It  was  not  just,  besides,  to  the 
Ministers  who  had  so  recently  come  into 
Office,  to  thus  involve  them  in  difficulties 
from  which  they  could  have  no  time  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.     He  had  last  Session 
objected  to  such  a  motion,  because  it  would 
then  have  involved  Ministers  in  difficulties, 
and  for  that  reason,  in  addition   to  the 
other  reasons  on  which  he  had  then  resisted 
it,  he  would,  he  repeated,  vote  against  the 
present  Motion.       Their   Lordships   had 
already  a  committee  inquiring  into  the 


abuses  of  the  Poor-laws,  with  a  view  to  a 
remedy,  and  that  committee  might  very 
easily   extend    its    investigations    to  the 
question  mooted  by  the  noble  Earl  (Stan- 
hope) on  the  cross-bench, — viz.  the  expe- 
diency of  a  better  distribution  of  poor- 
rates  among  the  manufacturers  and  funded 
interests,  and  to  other  analogous  topics 
connected  with  the  distress  of  the  country, 
without  exceeding  the  bounds  prescribed 
for  its  inquiries,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  appointing  another  committee.      He 
had  not,  as  he  had  before  stated,  attempted 
to  extenuate  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  country,  but  would  most  emphatically 
deny  that  it  had  any  connexion  with  any 
measure  of  the  late  Government,  or  that 
it  could  in  any  way  be  said  to  originate 
from  any  portion  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
him  and  his  late  colleagues.     ''  No,''  said 
the  noble  Duke,  '*  the  dangers  and  dis- 
turbances with  which  some  districts  of  the 
country  have  been  some  time  infested, 
have  sprung  from  very  different  causes, 
among  which,  the  example — I  will  unhe- 
sitatingly say,  the  bad  example — afforded 
by  the  neighbouring  States,  has  been  the 
most  influential,  as  it  has  been  the  most 
pernicious.      This  has  been  encouraged 
and  heightened  by  the  misrepresentations 
and  false  ideas  which  have  been  too  gene- 
rally circulated  throughout  the  country,  of 
the  causes  and  the  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate events  which  occurred  last  summer 
in  an  adjoining  kingdom  ;   and  above  all, 
by  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  real  nature  of  those  events, 
and  of  the  mischiefs  sure  to  follow  from 
imitating  them.     These  were  the  causes  of 
the   present  disturbed  condition  of   the 
country,  and  not  any  measure  of  the  late 
Government ;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  thinks 
otherwise,  let  him  point  out  what  measure 
or  what  course  of  policy  of  ours  led  to 
this  state ;    and,  as  I  before  said,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  him."    The  fact  was, 
the  causes  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
certain  districts,  which  they  all  lamented, 
were  beyond  the  reach  or  the  control  of 
any   Government.       How,   for   example, 
could  any  Ministers  provide  a  prompt  re- 
medy for  the   distress   of  the   labouring 
classes  as  it  arose  from  an  abuse  of  the 
Poor-laws;  or  could  they  act  otherwise 
with  respect  to  the  disturbances  than  as 
the  noble  Viscount   at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department  had  acted,  so  far  as 
precept  was  concerned — and  by  example, 
each  according  to  his  abilities  and  station? 
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He  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  could  go  constitutionally  with  a  view 
to  remedy  the  distresses  of  the  countrv,  and 
it  was  too  much  to  insinuate,  as  had  been 
done,  that  they  had  neglected  their  duty. 
He  had  even  heard  it  whispered,  that  the 
late  Ministers  had  been  neglectfbl  of  the 
progress  of  the  disturbances  which  dis- 
figured some  districts  of  the  country.  This 
was  not  the  fact.  From  the  very  first 
moment  they  had  devised  and  adopted 
every  means  in  their  power  for  aiding 
with  their  advice — and,  if  unfortunately 
necessary,  with  force— the  local  magis- 
trates in  their  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  It  was  plain  that  Ministers 
could  not  do  more,  and  that  the  details 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
enforcing  the  laws  so  as  to  suppress  dis- 
turbance, must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
and  vigilance  of  the  Magistrates  on  the 
spot.  From  the  very  first  moment  that 
his  noble  friend,  the  Lord-lieutenant  for 
the  county  of  Kent,  had  communicated  to 
him— and  he  believed  he  was  the  first 
member  of  the  late  Qovemment  who  had 
heard  of  the  disturbance — respecting  the 
discontent  and  commotions  in  that  county, 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  unceasingly  ap- 
plied themselves  to  get  the  better  of  them. 
"The  noble  Earl,"  continued  the  noble 
Duke,  **  who  has  imputed  this  discontent 
to  our  policy,  has,  however,  shifted  his 
ground,  and  after  calling  for  vengeance  on 
us  of  the  late  Administration,  ascribes  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind 
to  the  unwise  impolicy  of  the  Governments 
of  the  last  fifty  years, — implicating  of 
course,  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Eldon) 
on  the  Cross-bench.  On  this  point  I  must 
say,  that  my  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
as  much  hand  in  the  present  disturbances 
of  the  country  as  I  had ;  for  I  repeat,  it 
was  not  till  the  misfortunes,  for  such  I 
consider  them,  of  July  and  August  last, 
had  happened  in  a  neighbouring  State ; 
and  had  been  misrepresented  in  their  cha- 
racter and  origin,  that  the  people  here  were 
induced  to  follow  the  bad  example  held  out 
to  them  ;  and  since  that  not,  having  been 
enlightened  as  to  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  following  that  example,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  assumed 
its  present  aspect.  During  our  Administra- 
tion, my  Lords,  we  did  all  we  could  to  relieve 
the  people.  In  last  Session  3,900,000^. 
worth  of  taxation  was  taken  off;  and  since 
then  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  genendly  have 


been  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  tranouil- 
lity,  except  in  those  districts  where  there 
are  gross  and  disgraceful  disturbances. 
These,  however,  I  trust,  are  but  local  and 
temporary.  Indeed,  I  am  emboldened  to 
thinV  that  they  are  so;  for  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  gross  and  disgracefhlly 
disturbed  districts,  an  improving  revenue, 
and  increased  consumption  and  demand 
for  our  manufactures  and  commodities, 
show  that  the  country  at  large  is  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  prosperity.  The  noble 
Duke  concluded  by  saying,  my  Lords,  1 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  of  the 
noble  Earl,  trespassed  longer  on  your 
attention  than  1  otherwise  should  nave 
done,  or  than  1  trust  I  shall  again  find 
necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  with  reference  to  the 
insinuation  of  the  noble  Earl  (Radnor) 
begged  to  say,  that  it  was  amongst  the 
greatest  of  his  consolations,  on  a  retrospect 
of  his  political  life,  that  he  had  always 
advocated  political  principles  the  very 
opposite  to  those  maintained  by  the  noble 
Earl. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  what  he  had  to 
state  might  be  put  in  a  very  small  compass. 
He  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
state  his  opinions  and  views  respecting  the 
various  subjects  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He  was 
not  prepared  for  it.  He  had  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  discussion  would  have 
taken  such  a  course.  He  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  touch  on  subjects,  each  of 
which  would  require  long  and  anxious 
consideration.  He  did  not  feel  qualified 
at  the  moment  to  enter  on  the  Corn-laws, 
or  the  novel  proposition  respecting  ma- 
chinery, which  had  been  broached  by  a 
noble  Earl.  He  did  not  think  he  could  do 
so  with  honour  to  himself,  or  advanta^  to 
the  country.  He  asked  the  noble  Earl 
what  he  meant  by  ancient  machinery — 
was  it  a  spade — was  it  a  plough— or  did 
he  mean  to  retain  the  rude  implements  of 
agriculture,  and  reject  all  improvements  ? 
He  objected  to  the  committee  upon  the 
grounds  set  forth  by  the  noble  Earl,  who 
spoke  before  the  noble  Duke,  and  he 
thought  the  course  pursued  that  night 
fully  demonstrated  the  inutility  of  a  com- 
mittee such  as  was  moved  for  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord.  To  the  Committee  on 
the  Poor-laws  he  had  given  his  cheerful 
assent,  feeling  that  inquiry  might  be  useful, 
as  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  correction 
of  that  wbioh  wa$  known  tobe  a  great  evili 
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namely,  the  mal-ad ministration  of  these 
laws ;  and  also  of  those  defects  which  had, 
to  a  certain  extent  perverted  them  from 
the  benevolent  purposes  to  which  they  had 
been  originally  directed.  For  the  distress 
of  the  country  he  felt  most  acutely,  as  every 
man  with  a  heart  must  feel,  although  he 
believed  it  was  much  exaggerated  in  the 
glowing  description  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
he  thought  that  some  practical  result  re- 
specting it  might  be  arrived  at  by  the 
committee  on  the  Poor-laws.  Tlierefore 
had  he  consented  to  that  committee,  con- 
cluding that  the  public  distress  would 
immediately  come  under  its  consideration, 
and  its  attention  be  thus  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  labouring  portion  of 
the  community.  To  that  the  attention  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  ought  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  applied,  and  if  they  can 
ascertain,  that  by  any  alteration  of  the 
laws,  or  by  any  modification  of  our  insti- 
tutions, or  by  any  hew  enactment,  the  re- 
lief of  the  present  distress  of  that  portion 
of  the  people,  and  the  permanent  amelior- 
ation of  their  condition  can  be  effected, 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  submit  such 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment without  delay.  But  he  greatly 
doubted  that  any  beneficial  consequences 
would  result  from  the  committee  proposed 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  often  supported  appli- 
cations for  committees:  but  in  doing 
so  he  should  always  wish  to  observe  the 
distinction  laid  down  by  a  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, to  whom  he  should  return  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  disposition 
which  he  had  expressed  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Administration.  In 
acquiescing  in,  or  in  opposing,!  a  proposal 
for  a  committee,  he  should,  of  course,  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  object  of  the 
inquiry,  by  the  time,  and  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  applied  for.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  to  repeat  what  had  been  already 
more  than  once  objected,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  any  way  through  the  mass 
of  subjects  which  the  noble  Lord  had  in- 
troduced. First,  there  was  the  question 
of  rents  and  the  division  of  farms.  Now, 
he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not  know  whether  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  contemplated  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  property ;  but 
whether  such  was  his  intention  or  not,  all 
matters  respecting  the  amount  of  rents,  and 
the  extent  of  farms,  would  be  much  better 
regulated  by  the  individuals  who  were  im- 
mediately interested  than  by  any  committee 


of  their  Lordships.  In  those,  as  in  4 
cases,  the  interference  of  the  Legislat 
in  prescribing  to  individuals  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  regulate  their  own  pro- 
perty, was  most  likely  to  produce  a  con- 
trary effect  to  that  which  had  been  anti- 
cipated. He  certainly  did  think  that  the 
mode  in  which  some  taxes  in  this  country 
were  imposed ;  perhaps,  in  some  measure, 
the  policy  by  which  the  imposition  of  them 
had  been  directed,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  nature  of  the  taxes  themselves,  de- 
served deep  consideration.  It  might  be 
expedient  to  inquire  whether  by  the  alter- 
ation of  some,  and  by  the  removal,  or  by 
the  diminution  of  others,  the  country 
might  not  derive  great  benefit.  But  he 
could  not  enter  into  the  multitudinoys 
topics  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
speech.  Something  had  been  said  about 
consulting  the  ease  of  the  Administration 
by  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 
God  knows !  there  was  no  situation  of  life 
more  generally  full  of  difficulty  and  trouble 
than  that  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  ordinary 
difficulties  and  trouble  were  enhanced 
tenfold.  For  them  it  was  no  time  to  think 
of  ease  or  take  refuge  in  a  committee  from 
any  of  the  heavy  responsibility  they  had 
taken  u  pon  themselves.  He  should  not  have 
much  objection  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  taking  with  him  to  a  room  above 
stairs  a  few  of  the  noble  Lords  near  him, 
who  were  desirous  of  having  the  com- 
mittee. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he 
would  shrink  from  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  He  would,  as  readily  as  any  Mi- 
nister that  had  preceded  him,  come  down 
there  and  call  on  Parliament  for  inquiry, 
when  the  interests  of  the  nation  might 
render  it  necessary.  Should  an  emergency 
require  it,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  enter 
upon  any  investigation,  or  to  meet  by 
special  legislation  an  important  occasion, 
for  which  existing  laws  did  not  provide ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  a  proceeding 
from  which  he  had  no  hope  that  any  good 
could  result.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency,  one  of  the  topics 
referred  to  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
that  had  already  been  discussed  in  two 
or  three  committees.  That  subject  alone 
would  furnish  the  noble  Lord  quite  work 
enough,  without  touching  upon  any  one 
of  those  numerous  matters  which  he  pro- 
posed to  investigate  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
there  hsMl  been  many  unfortunate  mistakes 
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in  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  with 
the  currency  of  the  kingdom.     A  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  something  which  he 
(Earl  Grey)  had  said  last  year  when  pre- 
senting a  petition.    It  was  quite  true,  that 
he  did,  on  that  occasion,  or  on  some  occa- 
sion, say  that  it  was  a  strange  anomaly  to 
have  the  currency  in  Ireland  and  in  Scot- 
land  regulated  on  one  principle,  whilst 
that  of  England  was  regulated  upon  ano- 
ther  directly  contrary.      He  would   by 
no  means  say,  that  he  had  since  altered 
his  opinion  in  that  respect ;  but,  however 
much  he  believed  the  late  Government  to 
have  erred  in  the  measures  which  they 
had   adopted  affecting  the  currency,  still 
he  should  pause  before  he  consented  to 
entertain     any    proposition    for    another 
change.     He  believed  that  great  evil  must 
be  occasioned  by  creating  any  doubt  as  to 
the  stability  of  the    present  regulations. 
There  was  great  danger  in  exciting  agi- 
tation respecting  it,  and  that  danger  he 
would  not  willingly  consent  to  risk.     As 
to  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  also  in- 
troduced, he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
much  to  reply.     All  the  interest  which  he 
possessed  in  the  world  was  in  land ;  and, 
though  he  would  not  pretend  to  be  exempt 
from  the  common  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture, yet  he  hoped  he  had  considered  that 
question  fully,  and,  he  believed,  disinter- 
estedly and  dispassionately.     He  was  en- 
tirely convinced,  as  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations, that  the  ultimate  interest  of  the 
people  themselves  required  that  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  should  be  protected ; 
because,  without  such  a  protection,  the 
people  could  not  be  assured,  in  all  seasons, 
of  a  sufficient,  a  certain,  and  he  would  add, 
a  cheap,  supply.     He  believed  that  prin- 
ciple was  generally  acquiesced  in,thougha 
few  persons  yet  objected  to  it.     He  knew, 
indeed,  that  there  were  some  persons  who 
had  the  courage  to  recommend  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
trade  in  corn;  but,  for  his  part,  he  had 
not  nerves  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an 
experiment,  for  he  knew  well  tliat  if  it 
should  fail,  the  evils  which  it  would  occa- 
sion could  not  be  remedied.     They  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  country. 
Although  such  were  his  opinions,  yet  he 
was  not  so  wedded  to  the  Corn-laws  as  to 
say,  that  if  the  subject  were  introduced  at 
a   proper   season,   he  would  oppose  the 
consideration  of  it;  but  he  must  say,  that 
no  question  of  such  a  nature  ought  to  be 


introduced  in  a  season  of  great  popular 
excitement.     It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  the  country  had  greatly  benefitted  by 
those  laws — that  they  had  greatly  pro- 
moted the  improvement  of  its  agriculture, 
and  led  to  an  increased  supply  of  com. 
But  he  had  a  second  opinion  respecting 
them,  which  was,  that  there  could  hardly  be 
a  greater  evil  than  that  the  state  of  the  law 
affecting  the  agricultural  interests  should 
be  fluctuating,  and  subject  to  continual 
changes.     Repeated  alterations  produced 
evils  which  could  not  be  compensated  for 
by  the  benefits  expected  from  the  improve* 
ment.     He  would  repeat,  that  at  a  proper 
season   he  should  not  resist  an   inquiry 
into  the  subject ;  but  at  present,  when  the 
agitation  of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  mis- 
chievous, he  was  unwilling  to  go  into  the 
inquiry  on  that  ground  alone,  independ- 
ently of  his  conviction  that  the  Corn-laws 
had  produced  to  the  country,  not  evil  bat 
great  good.    But  there,  again,  sdch  a  field 
of  discussion  was  opened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  that  topic,  that  if  the  proposed 
committee  should  apply  itself  to  the  b- 
vestigation  of  that  alone,  they  would  find 
ample  employment  for  the  whole  Session. 
Now  he  would  ask'  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  opposite  (Eldon),  who  was  so  gpreat 
an  enemy  to  delay  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, however  friendly  to  it  on  others,  did 
he  expect  to  proceed  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously by  the  means  which  he  had  proposed? 
Could  he  expect  to  gain  with  promptitude 
and  speed,  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
the  object  which  he  professed  to  have  m 
view  ?   Could  he  bring  before  a  committee 
the  numerous  questions  of  which  he  had 
that  evening  spoken,  in  such  a  shape  at 
to  afford  hope  of  a  speedy  determination  ? 
With  respect  to  the  complaint  made  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  introduced  the 
Motion  that  capital  could  not  find  em- 
ployment— that  it  consequently  lay  unpro- 
ductive in  the  money-chest  of  the  capitsuist, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  assertion  consistent 
with  other  statements  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  himself?    He  was  sure  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite,  who  had 
made  the  complaint,  was  tiimself  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would,  like  the 
grasping  and  discontented  usurer,  hoanl 
up  his  gold  under  locks  and  bolts,  until 
the    prospect   of  excessive  gain    should 
tempt  him  to  release  it.  That  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  was  not  now  so  productive 
as  it  had  been  at  some  other  periods  wei 
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quite  true ;  but  he  hoped  that,  before 
long,  the  renovated  activity  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  national  commerce  would 
enable  capital  also  to  find  employment. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest 
was  then  lower  than  it  had  been  at  any 
former  period,  far  from  showing  that 
capital  was  locked  up,  completely  proved 
the  contrary.  The  lower  rate  of  interest 
was  occasioned  by  the  greater  liberality 
with  which  capital  was  employed.  When 
there  were  such  great  differences  of  opinion 
on  every  one  of  the  complicated  and  in- 
tricate subjects  mentioned  by  the  noble'and 
learned  Lord,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  committee  would  come  to  a  speedy  deci- 
sion upon  subjects  that  were  not  only  com- 
plicated and  intricate,  but  so  numerous, 
and,  in  some  respects,  so  contradictory,  as 
those  comprehended  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  whose  Motion  was 
before  the  House  ?  Although  he  would  not 
(as  he  had  said)  object  to  inquiry  when  it 
could  be  entered  upon  with  a  prospect  of 
advantage,  he  must  oppose  the  present  Mo- 
tion, because  he  believed  that  it  had  been 
shown,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  other 
noble  Lords  who  preceded  him,  that  the 
proposed  inquiry  offered  no  such  prospect. 
The  mode  in  which  those  various  subjects 
had  been  introduced,  gave  rise  to  great 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  he  was  unable 
to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in  so  complicated 
a  discussion.  He  (Earl  Grey)  knew,  and 
he  deeply  regretted  the  evils  which  then 
afHicted  the  countrv.  He  allowed,  as  had 
been  observed  by  the  noble  Duke  oppo- 
site, that  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  other  countries  had  had  some 
effect  in  aggravating  those  evils,  and  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  evil-disposed 
persons,  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking,  or  of  the  unhappy  and  dis- 
contented. Of  that  he  had  no  doubt. 
Yet  he  could  not  see  how  the  proposed 
committee  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
a  '•emedy.  At  all  events,  every  purpose 
whiclx  the  Motion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  contemplated,  would  be  much  more 
readily  attained  by  the  committee  already 
appointed  to  investigate  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  the  present  Motion. 
For  the  decision  of  that  committee  he  was 
disposed  to  wait ;  but  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
good  grounds  should  be  produced  for 
inquiry,  which  could  afford  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  he  would  be  willing  to 
enter  upon  it.  But  he  would  ask  noble 
Lords,  whether,  considering  the  character 


and  objects  of  the  inquiry,  the  season  at 
which  it  was  proposed  did  not  furnish  in 
itself  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
committee?  With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  concerning  the  approaching 
adjournment,  he  would  say,  that  noble 
I  Lords  would  not  suspend  the  business  of 
the  House  for  the  sake  of  the  usual  re- 
laxation of  the  season  if,  by  continuing  to 
attend  in  their  places,  they  could  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  But  he  believed, 
that  so  far  from  advancing  the  public 
good  by  sitting  there  in  discussions,  of 
which  the  termination  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, he  believed  that  their  protracted 
absence  from  their  respective  districts 
would  be  injurious.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  nothing  was  more  desirable 
than  that  persons  of  property  and  influence 
should  as  soon  as  possible  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  tranquillity  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  respectively 
resided,  using,  in  the  first  instance,  their 
power  to  repress  disorder;  and  in  the 
next,  their  influence  to  cultivate  amongst 
the  different  classes,  a  better  spirit  than 
now,  unhappily,  seemed  to  prevail.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  required 
from  the  magistracy  such  vigorous  mea- 
sures as  would  effectually  put  en  end  to 
the  outrageous  proceedings  by  which  some 
districts  were  disgraced.  He  had  heard 
with  concern  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  respecting  circulars  recently  issued 
by  the  noble  Lord  near  him,  as  Secretary 
of  State  (Lord  Melbourne.)  The  purpose 
of  that  letter  was,  to  encourage  those 
Magistrates,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  makeknown 
to  those  Magistrates  who  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  into  compli- 
ance with  the  exactions  of  the  turbulent, 
that  they  increased  the  mischief  by  their 
weakness.  Some  had  not  only  themselves 
acquiesced  in  the  violent  demands  made 
upon  them,  but  had  published  advertise- 
ments recommending  the  discontinuance 
of  machinery.  Such  conduct,  far  from 
allaying  the  discontent,  was  calculated 
most  grievously  to  aggravate  it.  In  that, 
those  gentlemen  had  acted  quite  incon- 
sistently, not  only  with  the  duty  of  Magis- 
trates deriving  authority  from  recognised 
laws,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  legislators. 
If  the  turbulent  were  told  that  clamour, 
violence,  and  tumult  would  prevail  over 
the  laws,  there  would  be  for  ever  an  end  to 
peaceful  sgciety  and  to  re^lar  govern* 
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mcnt.  He  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  use  the  sword  of  the  law  (of 
which  a  noble  Lord  had  spoken)  further 
than  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
instilled  to  outrage  the  simple  and  un- 
designing.  He  hoped  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  trusted  that  every  thing  would  be  done 
to  remove  that  distress,  which  had  brought 
men  into  such  a  temper  that  mischievous 
men  could  obtain  an  influence  over  their 
minds.  In  the  multitude  of  subjects 
which  that  discussion  had  embraced,  some 
had  doubtless  escaped  his  attention.  He 
had  said  enough  to  inform  the  House  of 
his  objections  to  the  Motion  ;  but  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  then  stood,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  so  recently  placed,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  general  wish,  should 
it  be  against  his  own  opinion.  It  was  sin- 
cerely his  conviction,  that  if  the  Commit- 
tee were  granted  it  would  produce  no  good. 
A  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  their  Lord- 
ships ought  not  to  place  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  Administration.  Ministers  did  not 
desire  such  confidence.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  the  present  was 
a  season  of  great  difficulty.  How  that 
difficulty  had  been  produced  it  was  not 
for  him  to  say.  He  was  much  more  in- 
clined to  consider  how  evils  could  be  re- 
medied than  to  inquire  how  they  had 
arisen.  Although  he  concurred  in  great 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion— although  he  was  indebted  to  it  for 
carrying  that  long  delayed  measure  of 
justice  and  humanity,  which  he  believed 
would  conduce  to  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  and  although  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  make  invidious  reflections  of 
any  kind  ;  yet  it  would  be  affectation  not 
to  state  his  belief,  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  Ministry  had  resulted  from  the 
impolicy  of  former  Governments,  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war  downwards,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  war  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  enter- 
ed into,  as  he  would  ever  maintain,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  event.  He  had  opposed 
all  those  measures  in  succession,  as  well 
as  the  policy  in  which  they  had  originated. 
To  them  he  attributed,  not  only  the  im- 
mense taxation  under  which  the  country 
laboured,  but  along  train  of  evils  besides. 
It  was  now  unavailing  to  look  back. 
Ministers  must  assiduously  apply  them- 
ftelves  to  devise  and  to  put  into  practice  an 
efficieat  remedy ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 


was  necessary  that  their  Lordships  should 
allow  them  to  prosecute  the  subject  with 
no  more  interruption  than  the  regular 
business  of  Parliament  rendered  unavoid- 
able. Beyond  that,  they  would  require  no 
indulgence,  nor  claim  any  confidence.  He 
had  stated  to  the  House  the  principles  on 
which  the  Government  was  to  be  carried 
on,  and  Ministers  did  not  expect  to  derive 
from  the  nation  the  necessary  support  for 
their  proceedings,  without  proving  by  prac- 
tical measures,  that  they  deserved  its  con- 
fidence. 

Lord  Teynham  was  convinced,  that  some 
inquiry  was  necessary,  and  he  should  sup- 
port the  Motion,  with  an  amendment, 
which  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  move, 
viz.  that  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws  be 
omitted  from  the  inquiry  of  the  commitr 
tee. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  meant  to  op« 
pose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  The  responsibility  of  Government 
should  be  perf^t,  and  when  Ministeis 
took  upon  themselves  to  do  what  was  their 
duty,  he  for  one  did  not  think  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  was  necessary.  It 
was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  see  thst 
Ministers  did  what  was  right,  and  ths 
country  could  not  show  too  much  grati- 
tude to  them,  if,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  performed  their  fuoctioas 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  cooi- 
munity.  He  hoped,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  pursue  the  part  of  a  pa- 
rental Government,  and  administer  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Fife  thought,  that  it  was 
not  right  to  hold  out  fallacious  hopes,  woA 
in  the  present  state  of  the  conntry,  he 
thought  the  Motion  ought  to  be  resisted. 
The  present  agitation  arose  from  a  want 
of  consideration  for  each  other  by  seveiil 
parties.  The  manufacturers  blamed  the 
masters,  and  the  tenants  blamed  the  land- 
lords ;  but  all  parties  should  be  disposed 
to  unite  in  a  disposition  to  relieve  ths 
poor,  and  in  the  principle  of  '*  live  and 
let  live."  Many  persons  talked  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  as  a  measure  that  would 
suffice  to  relieve  the  country ;  but  witlh* 
out  attributing  to  it  that  magic  power 
which  would  remove  all  our  difficulties. 
he  thought  that  the  time  was  now  arrived 
when  it  could  not  be  longer  widihdd. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  say,  that  in  a 
reform  their  Lordships  should  |Hoesed 
with  caution,  in  order  to  g;uard  agaiaift 
confdsion   and   anarchy.      Bvt 
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isted  iu  some  quarters,  amongst  tho&e  only 
he  hoped,  who  did  not  reflect — against  a 
noble  Duke  lately  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  He  thought  the 
noble  Duke  deserved  the  thanks,  instead 
of  the  hostility,  of  every  portion  of  the 
country.  His  conduct,  while  in  command 
on  the  Continent,  was  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  lasting  praise  of  his  country, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  justice  would 
be  done  him  at  last.  Even  from  those 
who  differed  from  the  noble  Duke,  he 
should  have  expected  that  they  would  at 
least  have  done  justice  to  his  good  inten- 
tions. For  himself  he  did  not  doubt  that 
the  noble  Duke  felt  a  self-satisfaction, 
which  more  than  made  up  for  the  dissatis- 
faction expressed  by  others ;  so  that  he 
might  take  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
poet : — 


should  not  be  confined  to  one  point.  We 
should  have  a  reform  in  the  law,  civil 
and  criminal ;  and  without  that,  any  re- 
trenchment, however  extensive,  would  not 
be  sufficient.  To  one  part  of  our  law  he 
was  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of 
Government,  —  that  of  arrest  for  debt, 
which  he  considered  a  stain  upon  the  na- 
tional character.  It  rendered  many  per- 
sons desperate  in  their  circumstances,  and 
if  duly  examined,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
found  that  it  was  as  little  adapted  to  bene- 
fit the  creditor  as  the  debtor.  In  one  part 
of  our  law  a  measure  had  been  introduced 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  in  which  he  cordially  concurred. 
It  was  a  plan  by  which  litigation  would 
be  made  cheaper,  and  justice  would  be 
brought  near  to  every  man's  door.  From 
the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  administering 
the  law  he  anticipated  much  good  to  the 
country.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  any  mo- 
dification of  the  criminal  code,  their  Lord- 
ships would  look  to  the  state  of  the  cri- 
minal law  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  much 
more  mild  than  in  this  country,  but 
where,  nevertheless,  it  was  found  more 
efficient  for  the  repression  and  punishment 
of  crime.  The  attention  of  their  Lordships 
would,  he  hoped,  be  directed  not  only  to 
those  points  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
but  also  to  the  Poor-laws,  the  Corn-laws ; 
and  even  the  question  of  tithes  required 
their  serious  attention,  as  also  the  laws  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  many  others  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  effected.  If  conciliatory  measures, 
founded  upon  a  consideration  of  these  laws, 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  were 
adopted,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  re- 
store peace  and  confidence  to  the  country. 
The  people  were  looking  with  confidence 
to  the  sincere  disposition  known  to  exist 
in  our  excellent  Monarch  and  his  amiable 
Consort  to  encourage  every  measure  which 
would  tend  to  relieve  their  distresses.  As 
to  the  new  Ministry,  he  would  only  say, 
that  if  they  pursued  a  moderate  course, 
and  made  it  their  study  to  uphold  the  in- 
terest, the  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  the 
country,  they  would  meet  with  deserved 
support.  The  country  was  possessed  of 
great  resources,  which  well-timed  and 
temperate  measures  would  call  forth  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  meet  and  overcome  all 
her  difficulties.  If  any  thing  could  for  a 
moment  make  him  despair  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  it  would  be  the  know- 
ledge of  that  malignant  feeling  which  ex- 


**  One  self-Approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs. 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  buzaas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exilM  feels 
Than  Cesar  with  a  Senate  at  his  faeeis.'* 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  at 
that  late  hour  he  would  not  occupy  the 
time  of  their  Lordships  at  any  length.  He 
rose  chiefly  to  correct  what  had  been  said 
by  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Stanhope),  which 
no  doubt  his  noble  friend  himself  would 
regret  when  he  considered  the  matter. 
The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that  the  commit- 
tee up-stairs  were  not  inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  or  the 
cause  of  their  distress.  It  did  not  cer- 
tainly on  the  first  day — the  only  day,  by 
the  way,  on  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  whose  Motion  was  now  before  the 
House  was  present.  No  doubt  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  other  important 
avocations  which  prevented  hini,  and  cer- 
tainly the  same  avocations  would  prevent 
him,  from  giving  any  efficient  attendance  at 
the  two  committees,  if  the  one  for  which  he 
now  moved  were  appointed.  On  the  first 
day,  a  noble  Lord  on  the  committee  object- 
ed to  entering  into  any  inquiry  into  theefiect 
of  the  change  of  the  currency,  as  going  out 
of  the  line  of  inquiry  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  would  have  quite  enough 
to  do  without  going  into  that  question; 
but  those  noble  Lords  who  did  attend  the 
committee  would  bear  him  out  in  the  state- 
ment, and  their  Lordships  would  find,  on 
reference  to  the  evidence,  that  one  of  the 
first  questions  put  to  every  witness  was, 
*'  Are  the  labourers  in  the  same  condition 
that  they  were  ten  years  ago  V*  The  answer, 
^*  They  are  not  y*  and  then  came   the 
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question,  *'  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  their  condition  ?'* 
This,  surely,  was  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  poor,  and  into  the 
cause  of  the  change  which  had  been  made 
in  it.  He  was  anxious  to  set  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  country  right  upon  this 
point,  to  prevent  any  mistake  going  abroad 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Govern  - 
ment  to  go  into  this  inquiry.  The  whole 
of  the  case  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor 
would  be  gone  into,  and  the  committee 
would  come  at  as  much  information  on 
the  subject  as  could  be  obtained  by  grant- 
ing the  committee  for  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  moved.  He  had 
not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his 
own  consistency,  for  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
voted  for  the  committee  moved  for  last 
session,  because  at  that  time  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  then  Government,  which 
had  refused  all  inquiry,  and  even  denied 
the  existence  of  the  distress  to  the  extent 
which  he  knew  it  to  prevail.  He  did  then 
vote  for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
poor,  but  at  that  time  he  stated,  that  he 
would  not  go  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Corn-laws  or  the  Currency ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  would  enter  fully  into  both  those 
points.  In  the  present  thin  state  of  the 
House,  and  at  that  late  hour,  he  would 
not  enter  into  a  defence  of  his  consistency, 
or  into  a  defence  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  join  the  present  Adminis- 
tration ;  but  he  challenfi:cd  any  noble  Lord 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  justifying 
himself  before  their  Tx)rdships  and  the 
country  on  this  ground. 

Earl  Stanhopein  explanation,  said,  that 
he  had  not  charged  the  committee  up 
stairs  with  not  being  competent  to  go 
through  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
poor.  All  he  had  said  was,  that  their  in- 
quiry would  not  embrace  the  causes  of 
the  distress.  What  he  had  said  of  machin- 
ery was,  that  while  he  objected  to  acting 
from  any  intimidation,  he  still  considered 
that  the  employment  of  machinery  which 
he  considered  unnecessary  to  the  country, 
and  injurious  to  the  poor,  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  conceived,  that 
by  going  into  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  their  Lordships 
would  only  embarrass  themselves,  and  not 
obtain  tlie  end  they  had  in  view  in  the 
committee  on  which  some  of  them  were 
already  engaged.    One  thing  he  had  heard 


with  pleasure  from  his  noble  friend  (Btil 
Grey)  which  was,  that  on  any  matter  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  labonnng 
poor,  or  the  causes  of  or  mode  of  relief  of 
their  distress,  his  mind  was  open  to  con- 
viction. Afler  that  statement  he  would 
not  press  the  subject  on  the  noble  Earl ; 
but  ne  hoped  that  between  this  and  the 
meeting  after  the  recess,  the  Gk)?emment 
would  consider  how  far  the  removal  of  the 
credit  formerly  given  by  the  country 
banker  to  the  farmer,  was  a  cause  of  the 
almost  ruin  and  decay  to  which  so  many 
of  the  latter  class  had  since  fallen.  This, 
he  admitted,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  general  distress,  but  it  was 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  would 
be  particularly  so  when  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England 
charter  came  to  be  considered.  It  was 
extremely  desirable  to  consider,  on  that 
occasion,  to  what  extent  it  was  possible 
and  desirable  to  introduce  the  system  of 
chartered  banks  into  this  country,  the  same 
as  in  Scotland.  By  that  he  thought  thej 
would  confer  the  greatest  boon  that  hsd 
ever  been  conferred  on  the  country.  He 
would  not  press  the  matter  now,  but  he 
thought  the  consideration  of  it  would  be 
of  much  greater  benefit  than  that  of  the 
question  of  non-interference,  of  the  Game- 
laws,  or  any  other  subject  that  could  be 
brought  forward.  He  meant  to  g^e  the 
motion  for  the  committee  his  decided 
negative,  because  he  thought  it  would  tend 
to  defeat  its  own  object.  He  would  wait 
for  well-digested  measures — which  he 
hoped  from  the  present  Government ;  bat 
if  a  long  period  should  intervene  without 
such  healing  measures  as  would  reliefe 
the  agricultural  pressure,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  move,  if  no  other  noble  Loid 
did,  for  a  committee,  not  such  as  that  now 
moved  for,  but  one  which  would  go  into 
the  whole  cause  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress, because  he  felt  that  such  inquiry  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  thought  the  ills 
of  many  years  of  mismanagement  might 
be  easily  removed,  if  they  could  come  at 
the  real  cause  of  those  ills. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  he  would 
not  have  obtruded  himself  on  their  Lord« 
ships  at  that  hour,  if  an  attack  had  not 
been  made  upon  him.  He  must  say,  he 
never  had  denied  the  existence  of  distien. 
He  had  only  said,  that  the  distress  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  that  ex- 
aggeration had  tended  greatly  to  prodnoe 
much  of  the  present  excitement  in  tbt 
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country.  He  could  adduce  many  instances 
of  this  in  his  own  county,  where,  by  the 
prompt  aid  of  his  tenants,  the  attempts  to 
produce  some  of  those  rural  insurrections 
had  been  speedily  checked.,  After  stating 
that  the  Magistrates  in  his  part  of  the 
country  had  been  extremely  active  and 
diligent,  he  concluded  by  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  circular  issued  by 
Government  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Stourfon  said,  had  I  risen  earlier 
in  the  debate,  I  should  have  entered  more 
fully  into  the  subject  before  your  Lord- 
ships. But  there  is  one  fact,  which  I 
must  advert  to.  It  was  said,  that  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturers  had  only 
improved  since  the  late  troubles  in  France. 
I  can  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House,  that  the  improvement  in  our 
manufactures  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Spring,  and  has  rather  suffered, 
m  consequence  of  those  troubles ;  which, 
for  a  time,  has  given  some  check  to  com- 
mercial credit  and  confidence.  I  think 
that  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest  is  not  of  to-day,  or  of  yesterday ; 
but,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  one's 
finger  upon  a  time,  since  the  last  war, 
when  it  was  prosperous,  unless  in  a  period 
of  general  excitement  such  as  1824,  when 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  capital  ex- 
pended produced  everywhere  a  feverish 
and  short-lived  prosperity.  With  respect 
to  machinery,  I  must  say,  that  so  far  from 
its  being  injurious  to  the  country,  I  think 
that  it  is  principally  owing  to  machinery 
being  more  applicable  to  manufactures, 
than  to  agriculture,  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  better  able  to  employ  their  men, 
and  to  meet  foreign  competition,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  incumbrances  of  the 
country, — incumbrances  which  I  could 
undertake  to  prove,  from  several  distinct 
and  powerful  causes,  are  at  this  moment 
heavier,  notwithstanding  every  reduction 
in  taxation,  than  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war.  Nor  is  it  very  practicable  to 
draw  a  line,  and  to  say  what  is  new  ma- 
chinery, and  what  is  not :  for  example,  the 
wheel-barrow,  that  seems  of  such  easy 
contrivance  as  might  make  it  appear  of 
very  old  date,  may  be  called  machinery  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  having  been  the  inven- 
tion, as  1  have  been  assured,  of  Pascal, 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  14th.  I 
have  risen  also  to  suggest  to  Ministers 
the  necessity,  if  we  continue  to  support  a 
golden  currency,  of  paying  the    utmost 


possible  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
those  Mexican,  and  other  American  mines, 
in  the  working  of  which,  during  the 
bubble  year,  so  many  millions  of  British 
capital  were  expended  :  and  which,  amidst 
all  the  mad  speculations  of  that  gambling 
period,  may  have  been  an  exception,  as 
having  been  expended  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  countrv.  For,  as  the  real 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  like  the  value  of 
any  other  marketable  commodity,  depends 
upon  the  common  laws  of  demand  and 
supply,  our  real  Bank  Restriction  Act  of 
1826,  which  requires  such  masses  of  gold 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  tends,  both  here  and 
everywhere  else,  to  increase  the  real  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  market.  Just 
as  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797 — 
which  was  in  reality  a  Bank-protection 
Act — tended  to  lower  the  real  value  of 
gold ;  for  deception  was  the  great  charac- 
ter of  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  which, 
in  effect,  protected  the  Bank  against 
demands  for  gold.  I  offer  this  suggestion, 
because  it  is  most  important,  now  that 
the  demand  for  gold  has  so  much  increas- 
ed, not  only  here,  but  in  other  countries, 
that  the  supply  from  the  mines  should  be 
abundant.  My  motive  last  year,  for 
refusing  my  acquiescence  in  the  com- 
mittee demanded  by  the  noble  Duke, 
who,  I  am  glad  to  see  tendering  the  aid 
of  his  powerful  and  vigorous  mind  to  the 
Administration  of  the  country  in  this 
critical  and  trying  period,  was  this :  that 
I  thought  it  was  intended  to  imply  some 
reproach  to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government — whom  I 
considered  then  (and  the  events  of  these 
times,  have  only  strengthened  that  convic- 
tion) as  the  **  bis  Salvator  Patriai"  by  his 
Relief  Bill  of  1829.  I  thought,  too,  that 
the  reproach  was  most  unseasonable  at 
the  moment,  when  he  had  just  taken  off 
4,000,000/.  of'  taxes,  bearing  |  almost 
exclusively  on  the  labouring  classes.  For, 
if  the  noble  Duke  had  abandoned  influence, 
and  surrendered  patronage,  it  was  to  give 
his  relief  bill,  for  so  I  understood  the  Beer 
bill,  to  those  classes,  thereby  to  afford 
them  a  cheaper  and  more  wholesome 
beverage;  and  to  wipe  off  at  the  same 
time  a  blot  from  our  Fiscal  Statute  Book, 
for  so  I  have  always  considered  the  Beer- 
tax,  being  a  partial  and  therefore  unjust 
tax,  affecting  the  labouring,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  society.  I  also  disliked 
a  committee,  from  its  dilatory  process,  as 
well  as  from  other  considerations :   and  I 
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was  more  particularly  influenced  in  refusing 
my  assent  to  it,  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Premier  had  just  assented  to  a 
committee  in  the  Lower  House,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  which 
I  regarded  as  likely  to  oiFer  the  most 
effectual  means  of  probing  the  real  evil  to 
the  bottom, — an  evil  which  will  be  found 
mainly  to  consist,  as  I  stated  on  a  former 
night,  in  the  surplus  labour  produced  by 
the  unemployed  poor,  and  cheap  labour  of 
Ireland.  Upon  some  similar  grounds,  and 
as  embracing  a  still  wider  field  of  inquiry. 
I  dissent  from  the  present  Motion. 

Lord  Wynford  replied .  He  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  noble  Lord  (King)  as  having 
•poken  against  the  Press,  but  he  had  done 
no  such  thing ;  what  he  said  was,  that  he 
regpretted  that  so  powerful  an  instrument 
as  the  ^public  Press,  which  he  admitted 
was  now  very  ably  conducted,  should  oc- 
casionally give  currency  to  opinions  which 
he  considered  as  very  injurious.  But 
when  he  expressed  that  opinion,  he  made 
no  attack  on  the  Press,  any  more  than  he 
made  an  attack  on  any  of  their  Lordships 
when  he  combatted  their  opinions.  He 
should  be  very  sorry  that  any  such  state- 
ment should  g^  uncontradicted.  He  wish- 
ed also  to  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Duke,  for  whom  he  had  a  very  high 
respect  (Richmond),  who  had  inquired 
why  he  had  not  been  present  at  his  motion 
for  a  committee  last  year,  that  he  was  then 
attending  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  House,  and  had  not  strength  to  attend 
twice  a  day.  It  was  asserted  by  the  noble 
Duke,  that  the  inquiry  now  proposed  was 
so  extensive  as  to  reach  far  beyond  the 
bounds  within  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  He  begged 
leave  to  say,  if  that  were  the  case,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  noble  Lords  to  narrow  it ; 
and  it  might  be  limited,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  distress  of  agriculture,  to  which  he 
verily  believed  all  other  distress  might  be 
attributed.  Unless  noble  Lords  said  all  in- 
quiries were  unnecessary,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  some  inquiry  was  de- 
manded, they  ought  either  to  consent  to 
his  Motion,  limiting  it  to  suit  their  views, 
or  they  ought  to  shew  that  no  inquiry 
whatever  was  necessary.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  the  Motion,  in  order  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  public  view. 
The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  said,  that  he  had 
brought  forward  a  novel  scheme,  and  pro- 
posed 10  inquire  into  the  abuse  of  ma- 


chinery. But  if  that  were  a  noTel  tcheme 
of  inquiry,  the  merit  of  ori^nating  it  did 
not  belong  to  him.  Id  the  last  Seaaionof 
Parliament,  the  noUe  Duke  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  atated,  that  the 
effects  of  machinery  were  fit  and  proper 
subjects  for  inquiry.  In  the  Speech  Iraai 
the  Throne  an  inquiry  was  recommended, 
and  it  was  stated,  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  steam-enginea  and  of 
machinery,  in  throwing  the  labourer  outof 
employment,  was  then  contemplated  by 
the  late  Ministers.  For  hia  part  he  had 
said  nothing  against  the  use  of  machinery, 
but  only  against  its  abuse,  and  all  thingi^ 
even  the  most  useful,  were  liable  to  abuas. 
He  had  no  wish  to  restraiu  invention,  no 
wish  to  put  fetters  on  the  human  intellect; 
but  he  thought  it  was  a  proper  aubject  for 
inquiry,  to  ascertain  what  efiect  the  coe- 
tinual  extension  of  the  use  of  machiaeiy 
had  over  the  interest  of  that  claaa  whQBi 
above  all  others,  it  waa  their  Loidehipi* 
duty  to  protect.  He  considered  that  ut 
interest  of  the  labourers  should  be  ncnd 
in  their  Lordships'  eyes.  Such  an  ioqnify 
might  show  the  people  their  error,  aaa 
prevent  them  from  pursuing  that  coqiss 
which  had  led  to  the  present  diaturbanoei. 
The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  alao  accaisd 
him  of  wishing  to  do  a  more  abauid  Aiag 
— to  regulate  anew  all  family  settlementk 
But  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  nohk 
Earl,  he  had  never  meant  to  do  anythiag 
so  absurd.  What  he  said  had  been  bona 
out  by  the  statement  of  the  noUb  Eail 
above  him,  which  was.  ithat  they  oag^ 
not  to  compel  family  setUementa.  made  ia 
money  of  a  different  value  from  the  pie- 
sent,  and  when  rents  were  very  difieiael 
from  their  amount  now,  to  be  paid  in  the 
present  money,  when  rents  were  ao  mneb 
reduced  ;  those  settlements,  he  muat  iqf, 
gave  opulence  to  the  junior  brandiea  ef 
families,  while  they  ruined  the  elder 
branches,  who  had  to  support  all  Ihi 
honours,  and  perform  all  tne  dutiea  ef 
their  station.  He  did  not  wiah  to  alter 
those  settlements,  but  he  did  wiah  to  uy 
if  agriculture  could  not  be  brought  batf 
to  something  near  the  style  it  waa  whea 
these  settlements  were  made.  He  wai 
anxious  that  it  should  not  go  abroad  that 
he  had  proposed  anything  so  abnud  at 
that  attributed  to  him  by  the  noUe  EaiL 
In  making  his  Motidn,  he  waa  not  ii 
enced  by  auy  wish  to  place  the 
in  a  situation  of  difficulty.  Wheo  Ibt 
Adinisters  found  the  country  ii|  a  alile  ilf 
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difficulty,  he  should  be  roost  wicked  if, 
from  any  factious  views,  or  any  opposition, 
he  added  to  their  difficulty.  He  was 
ready  to  give  the  Government  all  the  sup- 
port in  his  power,  and  whoever  should  now 
oppose  it  from  factious  motives,  would  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  of  no  small  magnitude. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  do  that !  He 
had  no  such  wish  when  he  made  his  Mo- 
tion. In  justice  to  himself,  he  must  state 
the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to 
it.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stated  some  time  back,  that 
Ministers  intended  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  distress.  On 
hearing  this,  he  determined,  that  before 
the  Ministers  were  installed  into  their 
office,  as  the  noble  Earl  expressed  it,  he 
would  not  bring  forward  his  Motion,  which 
he  had  long  contemplated.  He  had  wait- 
ed then  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing the  noble  Earl,  whether  he  intended 
to  do  anything,  for  what  the  noble  Earl 
had  said  would  produce  a  temporary  good 
effect,  but  that  would  soon  wear  off  if 
nothing  further  were  done;  and  under*- 
standing  that  the  noble  Earl  intended  to 
do  nothing,  he  then  gave  notice  of  his 
Motion  for  a  distant  day,  saying,  that  he 
hoped  the  Government,  or  some  more  in- 
fluential Peer,  would  feel  it  his  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  forward,  and  save  him 
the  trouble.  The  noble  Earl  wished  him 
to  withdraw  his  Motion  before  giving  any 
reason  for  it.  To  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent ;  and  if  nothing  more  had  been  said, 
he  would  have  divided  the  House  on  the 
question,  though  he  should  have  gone 
below  the  bar  himself.  He  was  convinced, 
indeed,  that  if  the  Ministers  did  not  un- 
dertake the  inquiry,  inquiry  would  be 
forced  on  them  at  some  future,  and  no 
distant  day.  It  would  be  necessary,  he 
believed,  to  go  into  an  inquiry,  in  order  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  country.  He  was 
persuaded,  indeed,  that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law,  firmly  wielded,  as  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
assisted  as  he  would  be  by  the  magistracy 
of  the  country,  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
an  end  to  the  tumults  which  at  present 
disgraced  and  troubled  us ;  but  if  the 
cause  of  those  tumults  was  not  removed 
— though  God  forbid  that  he  should  say 
anything  to  palsy  the  arm  of  the  law — 
but  if  the  cause  was  not  removed,  vain, 
very  vain  would  it  be  to  cut  off  a  few 
offenders,  whose  offences,  he  granted,  were 


great,  but  vain  would  it  be  to  cut  off  tb< 
offenders,  if  no  measures  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  distress.  The  noble  Earl  had, 
in  tbe  course  of  the  debate,  stated,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Go« 
vernment  to  consider  the  sobjecty  and  he 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
He  confided  in  them.  As  the  noble  Earl 
had  stated  that,  he  should,  with  the  per- 
mission of  their  Lordships,  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Earl  Grey  stated,  that  the  noble  Lord 
must  surely  remember  that  he  had  stated, 
as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  Office, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  would 
apply  themselves  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  country.  The  first  opportunity  he 
had  had,  he  had  stated  that  nis  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  do  so,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered it  not  lest  their  interest  than  their 
duty.  Did  the  noble  Lord  think  that 
they  were  so  negligent  or  so  ignorant  of 
thefr  duty,  as  not  to  know  that  their  first 
attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  most 
serious  evils  that  ever  a  Ministry  had  to 
encounter  ? 

Lord  Wynford  agreed  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  made  that  explanation. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  wished,  in  the 
absence  of  the  noble  Duke  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration,  to  correct  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  noble  Lord  with 
regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  that  noble 
Duke  in  a  former  Session  of  Parliament. 
He  didi  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  noble  Duke,  then  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  had  said, 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  machinery  was 
productive  of  mischief,  and  tended  to  im- 
poverish the  people«  He  was  sure  that 
the  noble  Duke  never  said  any  such  thing, 
or  anything  like  it.  He  was  sure  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  of  opinion 
that  machinery  was  the  cause  of  distress, 
or  produced  any  want  of  employment. 

Lord  Wynford  wished  it  to  oe  under- 
stood, that  he  had  not  intentionally  mis- 
represented any  man,  but  certainly  he  had 
understood  the  noble  Duke  to  say,  that 
the  influence  of  machinery,  in  depriving 
the  manual  labourer  of  employment,  was 
a  subject  worthy  of  being  inquired  into, 
and  was  a  subject  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  cor- 
rect another  mis-statement  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  had  said,  that  a  noble  Earl, 
not  then  in  his  place  (Roseberry)  had 
attributed  all  the  disturbance  to  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  people.  Nobody  said  so — 
nobody  would  dare  to  say  so.  What  the 
noble  Earl  f»aid,  was,  he  believed — that  it 
was  more  imperative  on  their  Lordsliips 
than  ever,  to  show  some  sympathy  for  the 
distresses  of  the  people,  for  their  better 
education  made  them  more  alive  than  for- 
merly to  sympathy  or  to  neglect. 
The  Motion  negatived  without  a  division. 


^#'^l»»»*^^<^»^»^ 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Dec.  9. 

MiNtms.]  New  Writs.  For  the  Borough  of  Newport,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Dorkrtt,  who  had  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds:— For  the  Borough  of  St.  Germains,  In  the 
room  of  the  right  hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinom,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the  Petition 
of  Herbert  Baldwin,  esq.,  of  the  City  of  Cork,  complain- 
ing of  an  undue  Return  and  Election  for  that  City,  re- 
ported Mr.  Damju.  O'Caixaghan  duly  elected;  and 
that  neither  the  Petition  nor  the  opposition  thereto  was 
vexatious  or  frivolous. 

Petitions  presented.  Agunst  Slavery,  by  Sir  J.  Owjbk, 
from  the  Methodists  and  other  CongrepUiona  in  rarlous 
parts  of  the  County  of  Brecon:— By  Mr.  Kkmp,  from  a 
Parish  in  Sussex:— By  Mr.  W.  Pattkn,  ttom  Mile-end- 
street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  tram  different  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire:— By  Mr.  J.  Wood,  five  from  places  in  Lan- 
cashire:— By  Mr.  Evans,  three  from  places  in  Derby- 
shire:— By  Mr.  Hobarts,  from  Maudstone: — By  Mr. 
PoNsoNBY,  from  Wimbomc.  By  Mr.  Hodoes,  from 
George  Gunning,  for  an  amendment  of  the  Law  regulating 
the  Duties  of  Parochial  Officers.  By  Mr.  Bucks,  from 
Biddeford  and  Exeter,  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Coals ;  also  from  Exeter,  against  Hawkers  and  Pedlars. 
By  Sir  W.  Ingilbt,  from  Wm.  Cobbett,  fat  the  repeal  of 
the  Assessed  Taxes  and  Tithes.  By  Mr.  O'Gormait 
Mahon,  from  Drum  line,  county  Clare,  agunst  assessing 
Catholics  to  pay  Rates  for  Protestant  Churches.  By  Mr. 
CCoiriTKLL,  firom  W.  S.  Smith,  a  Chelsea  pensioner, 
complaining  of  the  stoppage  of  5  per  Cent  out  of  the 
Chdsea  Pension,  and  praying  relief ;  firom  J.  Thompson, 
the  son  of  a  flveman  of  Clonmell,  complaining  that  he 
was  unable  to  take  out  his  Freedom,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  expense;  praying  for  Legislative  Relief,  fh)m  li)5 
Labourers,  who  had  been  driven,  under  the  Subletting 
Act,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tankcrstown,  in  the 
County  of  Limerick ;  from  the  InhaMtants  of  Ardragoole, 
and  three  other  places,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Subletting 
Act;  tram  Whitochurdi,  for  the  establishment  of  Poor- 
laws  in  Irebnd ;  firom  the  five  Catholic  Clergymen  who 
had  charge  of  the  Chapel  of  Navan,  in  the  County  of 
Meath,  against  the  Vestry  Act;  for  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, from  Ayr,  and  from  two  Sodeties  of  Friends  to 
Reform,  meeting  at  the  Rotunda,  Blackfriars  road ;  tram 
the  Trades  of  DuUin,  and  from  places  in  the  Counties  of 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Galway,  and  Dublin,  ftn: 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union;  and  frt)m  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  practising  on  the  Galway  Circuit,  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Elective  Franchise  in  that  Town.  By  Mr.  J. 
Wood,  from  Roscommon,  for  placing  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  on  the  same  footing  in  Corporate  Towns  as  to 
the  Elective  Franchise;  from  Blackburn,  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers ;  and  for  Church  Reform, 
from  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer. 


Parliamentary  Reform.]  Mr. 
0*Connell  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael,  North  Petherstone, 
m  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
petitioner!  wished  that  Rotten  Boroughs  |  feehU  support  to  the  motion 


should  be  entirely  done  away,  and  he 
contended  that  no  refonn  would  be  com- 
pleted which  left  one  rotten  borough  in 
the  country,  and  which  did  not  introduce 
ballot. 

The  Marquis  of  Bhmdfard  seized  the 
opportunity  to  express  hit  great  regret 
at  the  language  which  had  been  used  by 
his  Majesty's  new  Minbter  upon  the  aal>- 
ject  of  Parliamentary  Refonn — langaage 
which,  though,  perhaps,  more  prudent, 
was,  to  his  mind,  nearly  as  disheartening 
as  was  the  language  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor. The  great  reformer  of  1793, 
the  man  who  laid  upon  the  Table  of  that 
House  that  ever- memorable  petition,  which 
had  been  quoted  with  his  name,  as  its 
author,  ten  thousand  times  all  over  the 
country — was  it  possible  that  he  could 
have  said  this  question  now  required  much 
time  and  deliberation,  particularly  after 
declaring  that  he  never  would  support  the 
principles  of  universal  suflTrage— m  whidi 
determination  he  (Lord  Bland  ford)  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him — and  that  he 
wished  to  stand  as  much  as  he  could  upon 
the  settled  institutions  of  his  country,  in 
which  desire  he  also  most  fully  concurred. 
How,  then,  could  the  Minister  at  the  sane 
time  say  that  the  task  was  one  of  no 
slight  difficulty  now.  Then  the  close  and 
rotten  boroughs  were  to  be  extinguiriied 
and  annihilated  for  ever.  Had  the  Con- 
stitution been  unlearnt  since  that  time? 
Were  the  disciples  of  this  great  master  now 
to  be  told  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  upon  the  subject,  that  he  could 
only  talk  ''generally"  upon  that  which 
used  to  be  considered  as  his  favourite 
hobby — that  delay  was  necessary — ihst 
great  consideration  was  necessary — and 
that  the  whole  question  was  surrounded 
with  no  small  difficulty  ?  If  die  close  and 
rotten  boroughs  were  to  be  preserved,  or 
if  any  of  them  were  to  be  kept,  then  he 
(I^rd  Blandford)  could  understand  bow 
the  question  was  full  of  difficulty.  But  if 
the  principles  of  the  petition  of  the  friends 
of  the  people  in  1793  were  to  be  adhcnd 
to,  and  none  short  of  these  will,  or  on^ 
to,  satisfy  the  country — then  he  could  see 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  no  cause  for 
delay,  which  must  be  dangerous  in  the 
present  momentous  state  of  the  kingdosB. 
It  was  for  these  considerations  that  he 
did  feel  it  to  be  his  first  and  paramonal 
duty  to  appear  in  his  place  last  T^icsday 


evening,  with  the  intention  of  leading  hit 

of  ththOB. 
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and  learned  Member  for  Waterford.  He 
regretted  exceedingly  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  abandoned  the  field  to  others — 
the  more  so  when  he  called  to  mind  the 
character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Calne  election ;  and  when 
he  reflected  upon  occurrences  of  a  similar 
character  at  the  election  which  had  just 
taken  place  at  Knaresbo rough.  He  would 
confess,  that  the  unfortunate  proceedings 
connected  with  these  two  boroughs  under 
Whig  domination  were  sufficient  to  excite 
in  his  mind  considerable  distrust  and  ap- 
prehension that  the  reform  which  was 
promised  would  ultimately  prove  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  Reform, 
very  extensive  reform,  was  loudly  called 
for,  and  must  be  conceded  to  the  public 
voice.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  was 
dangerous.  With  the  delay  would  in- 
crease the  demands.  Tliat  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  country  twelve  months 
ago,  had  it  been  conceded,  would  not 
satisfy  it  now.  What  would  satisfy  the 
people  this  day  would  not  satisfy  them 
a  month  hence.  There  were  two  mea- 
sures which  appeared  to  him  to  require 
instant  adoption,  for  the  security  of  the 
country  and  its  best  interests.  The  first — 
reform,  immediate,  extensive,  radical ;  the 
second,  the  no  less  speedy  reduction  of  all 
payments  and  salaries  to  the  scale  of  1792. 
These  payments  had  all  been  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money.  Now,  when  that  money 
had  been  most  fraudulently,  ruinously, 
and,  he  would  maintain,  treasonably, raised 
to  its  former  value,  all  payments  and 
salaries — ay,  and  every  other  monied 
obligation  of  the  country,  must  be  reduced 
to  their  former  value.  If  these  things 
were  not  done,  and  that  speedily,  he  would 
tell  the  present  Ministers  (from  whom  he 
really  wished  to  hope  for  many  measures 
of  great  reform  and  retrenchment,  and  to- 
wards whom,  in  making  this  declaration, 
he  was  not  animated  by  any  feelings  of 
hostility) — he  would  tell  them,  neverthe- 
less, that  if  these  things  were  not  done 
without  delay,  the  country  would  be  lost, 
the  Crown  would  not  be  safe  upon  their 
Royal  master's  head,  and  they  themselves 
would  be  implicated  in  the  treason. 

Mr.  0*  Connelly  on  presenting  three 
other  petitions  in  favour  of  reform,  said, 
that  he  considered  the  project  of  reform 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
learned  Lord,  to  whom  the  noble  Marquis 
(Blandford)  alluded,  was  not  sufficient. 
VOL.  I. 


He  thought  that  men,  and  not  houses, 
ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.  Although  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  of  itself  bring  forward  some  measure 
of  reform,  yet  he  would  then  give  notice, 
that,  if  it  did  not  immediately,  he  would 
bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  three 
days  before  the  vacation.  But  should 
Ministers  themselves  propose  any  measure, 
which  would  not  be  a  mere  delusion,  but 
which  would  be  calculated  to  give  the 
House  its  true  character,  as  really  repre- 
senting the  people,  and  honestly  watching 
over  their  interests,  he  would  support  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  If  the  sub- 
ject should  be  longer  delayed  by  Govern- 
ment, he  would  bring  on  his  motion  and 
divide  the  House,if  he  had  no  other  support 
than  that  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  last 
spoken.  It  was  unnatural  that  the  money 
of  the  people  should  be  voted  away  in  a 
House,  the  majority  of  which  was  nomin- 
ated by  the  House  of  Lords.  By  no 
means  without  the  ballot  was  it  possible  to 
prevent  that  nomination  in  the  present 
state  of  these  countries ;  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  mode  of  voting  would  be  op- 
posed by  any  man  but  by  those  who  de- 
sired to  maintain  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  over  the  votes  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  he  felt  it  impera- 
tive upon  him  to  contradict  the  assertion  of 
the  hou.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
imputed  bad  motives  to  all  who  did  not 
profess  to  hold  the  same  opinions  with 
himself.  The  learned  Gentleman  had 
chosen  to  denounce  as  insincere  and  dis- 
honest the  avowed  opinions  of  men  whose 
whole  public  lives  had  proved  their  inte- 
grity to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
member  for  Waterford  himself.  The 
ballot  was  opposed  by  Gentlemen  who  had 
come  into  that  House  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  thejx  constituents  for  that  op- 
position. In  the  House  they  did  no  more 
than  maintain  the  opinions  which  they 
had  professed  out  of  it.  It  was  well 
known,  that  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica the  ballot  had  proved  to  be  a  decep- 
tion— a  cloak — and  encouragement  to 
corruption.  By  the  privacy  which  it  se- 
cured, it  induced  men  to  sell  their  votes. 
The  most  honourable  men  had  pronounced 
the  ballot  to  be  fallacious  and  injurious ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  there  was  more  fraud 
practised  in  those  States  of  America  in 
which  the  votes  were  concealed  by  ballot, 
than  in  those  in  which  they  were  given 
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openly.  When  the  New  States  of  Mexico 
were  about  to  institute  a  Republic,  and 
some  of  their  wisest  and  best  patriots 
deliberated  upon  the  best  mode  of  taking 
votes,  the  ballot  was  rejected.  When  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  ventured  to 
impug^n  the  integrity  of  men  as  honourable 
as  himself,  and  as  attached  to  liberty,  he 
arrogated  to  himself  a  license  to  which  he 
had  no  title.  For  his  part,  he  (Sir  R. 
Wilson)  had,  he  believed,  throughout  his 
life,  done  quite  as  much  as  the  learned 
Gentleman  for  the  advancement  of  free- 
dom ;  and  he,  therefore,  could  not  suffer 
such  accusations,  which  applied  to  him, 
to  pass  unanswered.  While  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  would 
not  allow  any  Gentleman's  reproaches  to 
daunt  him,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  man 
to  direct  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  would  be  influenced  only  by  a  consci- 
entious regard  for  the  interests  of  his  coti- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  wished  the  question 
of  the  ballot  to  be  fairly  discussed.  As 
yet  he  had  heard  in  that  House  no  cogent 
argument  against  it ;  but  he  did  not  say 
that  his  own  opinion  respecting  it  was  de- 
cided. The  times  would  admit  of  no  delay 
in  the  consideration  of  Reform,  and  he 
hoped,  that  if  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  did  not  bring  that  sub- 
ject forward,  the  Gentlemen  below  him 
(on  the  Opposition  Benches)  would  do  so. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  for  due  deliberation  before  they 
resolved  upon  the  measure  to  be  proposed. 
Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had  expressed  himself  on  that 
evening  with  a  moderation  which  it  would 
do  him  honour  to  observe  more  generally, 
both  in  that  House  and  in  Ireland.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  him  often  misapply  the 
great  talents  which  he  was  well  known  to 
possess ;  but  he  (Mr.  Ruthven)  was  of 
opinion,  that  on  that  evening  an  unbe- 
coming  violence  had  been  exhibited,  in 
the  reply  which  had  been  a  few  minutes 
ago  made  to  some  remarks  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  No  man  in 
that  House  differed  more  widely  than  he 
did  from  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
member  for  Waterford.  But  still  he  would 
say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  not  said  anything  which  ought 
to  be  considered  offensive. — [Sir  R,  Wil- 
son:  He  did]. — He  (Mr.  Ruthven)  did 
not  hear  a  word  from  him  that  could 


offend  any  man  :  but  he  did  hear  ft  Tiolent 
speech  from  an  hon.  and  gmlhnt  Member, 
which  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Ruthven)  quite 
uncalled  for.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  made  up  his  mind  with  liufficient 
decision  respecting  the  ballot ;  and  to  him 
(Mr.  Ruthven)  it  was  matter  of  tarpriK 
the  valiant  General  bad  not  made  up  hit 
mind  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
his  constituents,  which  had  been  a  few 
evenings  since  discussed  in  that  House- 
he  meant  the  Civil  List.  He  would  toot 
have  it  imagined  that  he  doubted  the 
honour  of  those  Grentlenien,  who,  now 
sitting  opposite,  had  voted  in  support  of 
the  late  Administration.  He  was  sure 
that  their  motives  were  honourable,  add 
that  they  voted  conscientiously.  He 
wished  men  who  had  a  duty  to  periora 
to  those  who  sent  them  into  that  HouM  t» 
come  forward  and  vote  as  they  thought 
right  on  such  important  questions :  anoln 
had  no  doubt  that  the  gallatit  Member 
would  explain  to  the  satisfactioti  of  hit 
constituents,  why,  on  the  discuttion  of  the 
Civil  List,  he  had  been  absent.  Although 
he  thought,  that  the  ballot  would  afford  to 
voters  a  protection  of  which  they  stood  ia 
need,  yet  he  was  prepared  to  confide  in 
the  present  Ministers,  and  he  doubted  not 
that  they  would  redeem  their  pledge  on 
the  subject  of  Reform. 

Mr.  Grove  Price  supported  the  petitioBi 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  learned 
Lord,  of  whose  talents  that  House  had  latdj 
been  deprived,  had  not  taketi  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  forward  a  Motion  oo 
the  subject.  He  regretted  too  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Waterfotd 
had  not  brought  forward  his  tnotioti,  tai 
though  he  differed  iti  many  parliculais 
form  the  learned  Lord,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  question  of  Re- 
form must  be  set  at  rest  by  conn- 
ing it. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  aa  he  had 
seen  the  hon.  and  gallant  OflBcer,  who 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  he  believed, 
member  for  South wark,  go  out  of  Che 
House  before  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  the  remaAs 
made  upon  him  by  that  gallant  Member, 
he  waited  until  the  last  moment  on 
the  question  before  the  Hodiei  in  tl- 
pectation  of  his  return.  As  the  galkat 
Officer  did  not  return,  he  wouldt  tebk 
absence  say  a  vety  few  words  on  tha  adh- 
ject.    He  should  not  imitate  tha 
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of  the  gallant  Officer,  because  it  was 
characterised  by  a  temper  which  he  wished 
to  avoid,  and  by  great  lack  of  argument. 
He  denied,  that  he  had  said  anything  to  , 
provoke  such  an  attack.  He  had  certain- 
ly said,  that  those  who  opposed  the  ballot 
(lid  so  from  a  desire  to  maintain  an  influ-  . 
cnce  over  the  votes  of  the  people.  He 
would  ask,  did  the  gallant  Member  mean  ' 
to  assert  that  those  who  desire  to  influence  ; 
voters  are  dishonourable  men  ?  Was  it 
not  the  fact,  that  men  of  the  highest , 
character  in  the  country  defended  such 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy, ; 
atid  insisted  that  it  was  indispensable  to  j 
the  well-being  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  feel  himself  called  on  to  answer  the  ! 
speech  of  the  gallant  Member.  His 
speech  contained  no  one  argument.  What 
was  meant  by  the  assertion  that  the  ballot 
was  un-English  ?  Was  it  to  be  Called  un- 
English  because  it  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  man  to  say  to  a  tradesman, 
in  soliciting  his  vote,  "  Unless  you  vote 
for  me,  you  shall  lose  the  custom  of 
twenty  families?"  Was  it  un-English  be- 
cause it  would  at  once  remove  the  cruel 
and  ambitious  landlord  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  punish  the  children  of  the  voter 
for  the  honesty  of  their  father,  and  drive 
whole  families  houseless  upon  the  world  ? 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  need  not  boast  of 
what  he  had  done  for  his  country.  He 
would  let  his  acts  speak  for  him.  But  he 
would  say,  that  when  the  hon.  and  gallant 
General  should  have  done  for  his  country 
as  much  good  as  he  might,  without  boast- 
ing, say  he  had  done  for  Ireland,  he  would 
listen  to  his  taunts  without  displeasure. 
Had  he  said  anything  which  could  reason- 
ably offend,  he  would  most  willingly  re- 
tract it.  The  cause  of  those  who  opposed 
the  ballot  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
such  aid  as  the  gallant  Officer  had  offered 
to  it ;  and  it  was  needless  for  him  to  say 
more  in  refutation  of  a  speech  in  which  he 
had  been  so  un provoked ly  attacked. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Repeal  of  the  Union — Personal- 
ities.] 0' Gorman  Mahon  said,  that 
the  Petition  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
present,  was  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Clondegad,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  pray- 
ing that  the  Act  of  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  rescinded,  and  attributing 
to  that  measure  the  deep  distress  which 
at  present  prevailed  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land.    In   moving  that  the   petition   be 


brought  up,  he  would  throw  himself  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  he 
said  a  few  words  respecting  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  personally  concerned.  In 
such  a  case  he  would  not  occupy  the 
House,  if  it  were  not  one  in  which  all  the 
Members  were  equally  interested  with 
himself.  For  if  a  system  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  out  of  doors  were 
not  at  once  put  down  by  exposure  in  that 
House,  no  hon.  Member  could  defend 
himself  against  such  attacks.  If  any 
man  came  forward  in  a  bold  and  straight- 
forward manner  to  impugn  his  conduct, 
he  would  cheerfully  endeavour  to  satisfy 
him.  As  that  was  the  first  time  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House, 
he  hoped  for  that  lenity  which  was  usually 
conc€K)ed  to  new  Members,  and  which, 
in  his  peculiar  case,  would  be  more  espe- 
cially needed,  as  he  should  feel  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  trespassing  upon 
their  patience  and  indulgence  at  greater 
length  than  was  customary  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition,  having  to  vindicate 
himself  from  a  charge  under  which  no 
Member  of  that  House  could  permit  his 
character  to  rest  As  the  circumstances 
to  which  he  should  find  it  necessary  to 
advert  involved  a  very  heavy  personal 
charge,  he  hoped,  as  a  boon ,  that  a  hear- 
ing might  be  granted  him,  which,  under 
different  circumstances,  he  might  claim 
under  another  denomination.  The  injuri- 
ous attack  upon  his  character  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  which  injured  him  both  as  a 
public  and  as  a  private  individual,  had 
been  carried  on  under  the  mask  of  secret 
correspondence — a  mode  of  attack,  he  was 
happy  to  think,  as  little  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  that  House  as  it  was  by  the  usages 
of  respectable  society  out  of  doors. 
Though  he  might  not  be  prepared  to  name 
the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  that 
false  and  scandalous  attack  upon  his  repu- 
tation, yet  he  was  able  to  proceed  thus 
far : — He  was  able  to  affirm,  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  was  the  guilty  indivi- 
dual. He  therefore  trusted,  that,  as  his 
place  in  Parliament  was  the  proper  situa- 
tion from  which  a  Member  of  that  House 
should  defend  himself,  the  House  would 
at  least  feel  he  was  asking  it  to  do  no 
more  than  extend  to  him  that  indulgence 
which  was  due  to  a  man  who  came  fairly, 
openly,  and  above-board,  to  protect  him- 
self from  charges  dishonourable  to  those 
wlio  preferred  them,  and  deeply  degrading 
to  any  man  who  could  silently  submit  to 
2G2 
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the  imputations  they  conveyed.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  should  scarcely 
fot^l  himself  justiHed  in  addressing  them 
at  the  length  he  intended,  were  it  not  that 
what  he  had  to  say  involved  an  important 
princij>le,  and  one  which  interested  every 
hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House.  That  of 
which  he  had  to  complain  was  put  forth 
by  means  of  ambiguous  insinuations — put 
forth  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspapers.  He  felt  that  some 
apology  was  due  to  that  House  for  seeking 
to  make  it  the  means  of  repelling  an  attack 
made  outside  its  walls,  but  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  he  could — ashe  pledged  him- 
self he  could — establish  at  that  bar,  by  the 
most  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  corre- 
spondence in  question  proceeded,  and  could 
proceed  from  no  one  but  a  Member  of  that 
House,  it  was  upon  that  ground  chiefly 
that  the  sympathy,  he  hoped,  would  be 
extended  to  him,  which,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  be  most  proud  and 
happy  to  extend  to  others  who  might  have 
occasion  to  rebut  charges  most  false  and 
injurious,  or  to  vindicate  their  characters 
from  imputations  the  most  unworthy  and 
discreditable.  Besides  those  he  had 
mentioned — any  one  of  which  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  plead  his 
justification  for  trespassing  upon  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House — he  could  not  but 
recollect  that  he  was  there,  not  alone  the 
guardian  of  his  personal  rights,  or  to  vin- 
dicate his  private  reputation — he  stood 
there  as  the  Representative  of  a  great 
county,  and  that  he  should  ill  discharge 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  constituents  who 
sent  him  there,  did  he  not  repel  with  in- 
dignation the  charges  which  had  been  con- 
veyed through  the  channels  to  which  he 
alluded.  It  had  been  charged  against 
him,  that  upon  a  late  important  occasion 
there  was  some  portion  of  his  conduct 
which  had  been  governed  by  the  influence 
of  the  then  existing  Administration — that, 
in  a  word,  he  had  been  guided  by  the 
Treasury  influence  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion. That  was  a  sort  of  charge  to  meet 
which  it  behoved  him,  not  merely  as  an 
individual — not  alone  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  great  county,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  Members  of  that  House  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  in  an  especial  degree  that 
he  claimed  their  indulgence.  He  would 
repeat,  too,  that  that  was  the  proper  place 
for  him  to  do  it,  seeing  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  that  course,  or 
engage  in  a  paper  war.     Having  premised 


thus  much,  and  haying  stated  generally 
the  nature  of  the  accusation  which  he  had 
to  meet,  he  would  call  upon  the  Member 
in  question  to  get  up  in  his  place  to  repeat 
the  allegation  referred  to,  and  bring  for- 
ward proofs,  if  any  he  possessed.  He 
defled  that  Member  to  the  proof — ^he  defied 
him  to  show  that  the  charge  was  not  a 
gross,  deliberate,  wilful  falsehood.  Ashe 
felt  that  ihe  rules  of  that  House  did  not 
permit  him  there  to  impute  deliberate  and 
wilful  falsehood  to  any  Member,  yet  he 
had  not  been  prevented  from  contradict- 
ing it  in  another  place,  and  in  a  different 
form.  Now,  as  that  Member  had  been 
apprised  that  such  langus^e  was  applied 
to  him  if  he  disregarded  the  opportunity 
which  the  present  occasion  afforded  him 
of  standing  up  in  his  place  to  defisnd 
himself,  that  Member  must  feel  that  he 
stood  in  a  very  invidious  situation,  [criet 
of  "  name,  name .'"]  He  came  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the  name, 
and,  if  possible,  the  man  before  them. 
[laughter,  and  cries  of^*  Order,"] 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  it  was  equally  out 
of  order  for  the  hon.  Member  to  allude  to 
disorderly  language  spoken  or  written  by 
him  out  of  doors,  as  if  it  were  actually 
uttered  within  the  walls  of  that  House. 
To  adopt  that  which  was  out  of  order,  wu 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  order. 

0' Gorman  Mahon  resumed  : — He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  receive  instructioni 
from  any  hon.  Member  as  to  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  order  in  that  House  ;  he  was,  as 
they  all  must  know,  utterly  inexperieneed 
in  the  forms  of  the  House,  but  he  begged 
to  call  attention  to  this,  that  he  had  not 
there  said  a  Member  had  resorted  to  a 
deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood  ;  he  merely 
stated  the  fact,  that  he  had  so  written  out 
of  doors,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
asserting,  that  the  Member  alluded  to 
would  be  acting  a  most  pusillanimous  part 
if  he  did  not  instantly  avow  himselt  in 
that  House  as  the  author  of  the  publica- 
tion .  complained  of.  Surely  he  was  not 
out  of  order  in  referring  to  what  occurred 
elsewhere,  when  he  did  not  repeat  it  in  the 
House  in  a  disorderly  form.  He  merely 
stated  that  strong  declaration  of  falsehood 
as  to  the  charge  made  against  him  of 
lending  himself  to  the  views  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington's  Goyernment.  In  speaking 
of  that  Government,  then,  he  could  not 
be  open  to  any  accusation  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  interests  of  a  Minister. 
The  noble  Duke   and   his  friends  were 
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now  out  of  office.  Those  honorable  and 
right  honorable  Gentlemen  were  now  no 
longer  at  the  side  of  the  House  from 
which  he  then  spoke.  He  could  not, 
then,  be  accused  of  being  under  Treasury 
influence,  when  he  tendered  to  the  noble 
Duke,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland  and  of 
England,  the  warmest  expressions  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  boon  of  emancipation 
conferred  on  his  country,  by  the  preven- 
tion of  civil  war.  He  made  that  assertion 
then  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
branding  with  his  contempt  the  charge 
brought  against  him.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  conferred  a  deep 
obligation  upon  men  of  all  parties  ;  but  he 
begged  to  add  to  that  assertion,  that  he 
never  received  any  proposition  from  that 
Ministry,  or  any  member  of  it,  or  any  one 
having  the  remotest  connection  with  it. 
He  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  not,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session,  made  up  his  mind  to  those 
measures  which,  being  expected  from  the 
present  Administration,  procured  for  them 
his  most  hearty  and  cordial  support.  He 
deeply  regretted  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
not  enabled  himself  and  other  inde- 
pendent and  liberal  Members  to  rally 
round  the  late  Administration.  He  still 
more  regretted  that,  as  a  Catholic,  he  was 
not  enabled  to  demonstrate  his  gratitude 
by  supporting  the  Administration  that 
conferred  upon  the  empire  the  great  boon 
which  entitled  him  toaseat  in  that  House. 
He  was  no  seeker  after  pensions  or  emolu- 
ments— he  was  no  place-hun  ter — he  merely 
stood  up  in  that  House  to  defend  his  own 
character,  his  rights  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, the  rights  of  his  constituents, 
and,  finally,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the 
h6ad  of  the  late  Government,  to  whom  he 
unhesitatingly  said,  that  both  England 
and  Ireland  were  deeply  indebted.  He 
was  proud  to  avow  himself  an  old  Agitator 
— he  knew  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  affirming, 
that  the  great  measure  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment saved  the  countrv  from  civil  war. 
Yes,  he  was  an  old  Agitator,  because  he 
felt  deeply  the  disabilities  under  which 
his  brethren  and  himself  laboured.  Many 
a  time  had  he  sat  below  that  bar,  pining 
under  the  ineligibility  which  excluded  him 
from  coming  above  it,  though  no  act  of 
his,  or  of  his  country,  had  rendered  him 
Unworthy  of  that  honour.    There  was  no 


stain  on  them  as  a  body  or  as  individuals, 
and  all  they  prayed  for  was  eligibility; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  saved  the  country 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  for  that  great 
act  the  noble  Duke  had  won  his  warmest 
gratitude.  He  was  no  professional  man — 
he  was  no  barrister,  lawyer,  or  attorney ; 
he  came  there  as  an  honest  man,  repre- 
senting worthy  constituents,  to  speak 
what  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge,  and 
give  utterance  to  those  feelings  which  any 
right-minded  man  in  the  country  must 
entertain.  Had  the  great  boon  of  eman- 
cipation been  deferred,  what  could  have 
saved  Ireland  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
with  the  example  of  France  before  her 
eyes  rescued  in  three  days,  and,  added  to 
that,  the  example  of  Belgium?  Subsi- 
dised, as  the  Irish  were  from  America, 
and  with  examples  like  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent before  them,  what  but  the  great 
measure  of  the  noble  Duke  could  have 
saved  thecountry,  especially  when  England 
herself  was  in  a  flame  ?  Had  the  measure 
been  delayed,  Ireland,  instead  of  accepting 
it  as  a  boon,  would  have  thundered  at 
their  gates  and  enforced  it  as  a  right. 
In  such  an  event,  emancipation  would 
have  been  thanklessly  extorted,  instead 
of  having  been  gratefully  received  as  a 
boon,  proceeding  as  it  did,  from  a  sense  of 
justice  and  expediency.  No  man  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties 
but  must  know,  that  if  the  noble  Duke 
had  not  thrown  himself  into  the  scale 
against  the  Church,  against  the  Borough- 
mongers,  and  the  great  anti-Catholic 
party  in  England,  the  measure  could  never 
have  been  carried.  For  that  he  felt 
deeply  grateful  to  the  noble  Duke. 
Neither  could  he  forget  what  was  due  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  formerly 
represented  the  University  of  Oxford, 
than  which  a  more  distinguished  object 
of  ambition  no  man  could  propose  to  him- 
self. He  happened  to  have  been  at 
Oxford  during  the  election  which  imme- 
diately followed  upon  the  resignation  of 
that  right  hon.  Baronet,  when  the  streets 
were  literally  blackened  with  the  crowds 
of  persons  who  came  up  to  oppose  him ; 
and  who  evinced,  in  the  manner  of  recris- 
tering  their  hostility,  little  of  that  Christian 
charity  to  which  they  laid  claim — little  of 
that  gratitude  which  was  due  from  the 
Ministers  of  a  peaceful  religion — to  him 
who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy 
and  blood,  and  established  in  their  room 
amity  and  concord.    Having  always  ex*« 
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pressed  those  sentiments  in  private,  he 
found  himself  all  of  a  sudden  assailed ; 
and  for  no  better  reason  than  because  he 
had  not  concealed  them,  he  was  to  be 
taunted  with  being  a  Ministerial  tool — 
with  bein*;:  a  creature  of  the  Treasury- 
bench.  He  was  as  independent  of  the 
noble  Duke  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
as  they  could  possibly  be  of  him  ;  he  was 
no  pension-seeker  and  place-hunter  ;  and 
while  it  rested  with  an  anonymous  pam- 
phleteer to  utter  a  deliberate—  the  unpar- 
liamentary phrase  was  always  coming 
uppermost  to  his  lips  [a  laugh  and  cheers^ 
— nad  he  not  a  right  to  complain  of  having 
his  character  attacked  by  those  who  were 
afraid  to  come  forward  and  utter  these 
charges  in  open  day.  It  was  a  great  injury 
to  him  thus  to  have  his  character  filched 
away  secretly,  instead  of  men  coming 
forward  openly  and  fairly  to  state  what 
they  had  to  say.  He  would  now,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  advert  to  one 
circumstance  which  gave  something  like  a 
plausible  pretext  for  what  had  been  urged 
against  him.  The  first  vote  of  consequence 
which  had  been  given  in  that  House  since 
he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it,  was  on 
the  Civil  List — that  he  had  not  voted  on 
the  popular  side  upon  that  question  was 
entirely  owing  to  his  having  been  shut  out. 
He  was  in  that  House  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night — he  sat  between  the  Hon.  menib-ir 
for  Middlesex  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr. 
Hume  [cries  of  "  Order**]  Between 
two  such  tutelary  deities,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  gone 
astray — it  was  scarcely  to  have  bt^en 
supposed  that,  sitting  in  such  company, 
and  at  that  side  of  the  House,  he  could 
have  supported  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  most 
arrant  hypocrisy.  He  had  been  for  many 
hours  without  tasting  food.  He  asked 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  when  he 
expected  that  the  division  would  come 
on  ?  The  reply  was,  that  the  debate  would 
continue  for  several  hours  yet  to  come. 
He  left  the  House,  and  was  back  in  forty 
minutes,  but  that  short  time  sufficed  to 
exclude  him  from  the  division.  Thus  it 
happened  that  he  did  not  vote  with  the 
majority  on  that  memorable  occasion.  So 
the  fact  turned  out,  and  as  it  happened, 
he  rejoiced  that  in  the  first  political  act  of 
his  life  he  was  prevented,  though  without 
any  previous  intention  on  his  part,  from 
being;  accessory  to  a  vote  which  proved 


fatal  to  the  Government  of  that  Minister 
to  whom  his  country  owed  so  much,  and 
whose  great  measure  had  emancipated 
him  and  his  brethren.  He  was  sincerely 
glad  that  the  matter  had  so  occurred, 
merely  as  a  gratification  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual feelings ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
claimed  no  credit  to  himself  for  the  event; 
as  it  was  not  affected  by  any  conduct  of 
his.  He  would  not  much  further  obtrude 
himself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House, 
but  he  shoiMd  ill  discharge  the  duty  he 
owed  to  them,  as  well  as  to  his  own  sense 
of  truth  and  justice,  did  he  not,  afker 
what  had  fallen  from  himyState,  that  there 
was  one  Member  of  the  House  to  whom 
his  observations  could  not  apply*  He 
had  the  authority  of  a  letter,  which  was 
not  to  be  questioned,  for  stating,  that 
there  was  one  Member  of  that  House  who 
had  exculpated  himself  from  any  connec* 
tion  with  the  charge  in  question.  He  had 
authority  for  stating,  that  he  would  be  the 
last  to  indulge  in  the  propagation  of  a 
calumny  so  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
Gentleman — so  wholly  removed  from  all 
that  could  constitute  the  line  of  cooduct 
which  a  Gentleman  would  propose  to 
himself.  The  Member  whom  he  thus 
wished  to  exempt  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  who,  as  he  had 
denied  the  charge,  he  felt  bound  to  exempt 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  come 
to  a  resolution  well  known  to  that  House, 
and  having  adopted  such  a  determination, 
he  could  not  think  of  uttering  any  dure- 
spectful  epithet  with  reference  to  hinn. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  taken 
a  trouble  which  he  himself  would  not 
have  taken — that  of  rescuing  him  from 
the  charge  by  means  of  the  very  same 
medium  tlirough  which  it  had  been 
originally  preferred.  It  had  not  been  his 
lot  to  have  exchanged  one  hundred  words 
with  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
during  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen  months, 
but  though  he  thus,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  own 
denial,  felt  bound  to  eiempt  him  from  the 
charge,  yet  there  did  remain  one  Memher 
of  that  House  to  whom  his  observations 
did  fully  apply,  and  that  he  begged  to 
state  openly  and  fairly,  calling  upon  that 
Member  to  come  forward  and  rdievo 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  giving  rise 
to  such  a  calumny  as  that  which  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  his  present  observe* 
tions.  He  would  appeal  to  the  tenor  of 
his  own  short  careerp  while  bd  hid  1)4 
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honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  whether 
he  had  not  been  consistent,  and  whether 
he  had  not  acted  and  voted  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  which  he  professed  ? 
Antecedently  to  their  coming  into  Office, 
he  voted  generally  with  those  who  were 
now  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
There  was  no  ambiguity  in  any  part  of  his 
conduct;  he  supported  measures,  not 
men ;  and  the  present  Administration 
should  have  whatever  benefit  was  derivable 
from  the  full  conBdence  which  he  felt  in 
them,  until  they  should  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  it  by  a  departure  from  their 
public  professions.  He  supported  them 
for  the  liberal  sentiments  which  had 
always  marked  the  course  of  their  public 
lives ;  he  supported  them  as  the  friends  of 
reform,  retrenchment,  and,  above  all,  he 
supported  them  as  maintaining  the  great 
principle  in  foreign  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference. Here,  then,  he  would  take  his 
stand,  and  he  felt  gratified  at  being  able 
to  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity,  at  an 
early  period,  of  expressing  the  confidence 
which  he  felt  in  the  present  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  amongst  whom  he  recognised 
the  old,  staunch,  and  consistent  advo- 
cates of  liberal  principles.  Amidst  them 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  ;  yet 
there  was  one  name  which  he  never  could 
<MDit  mentioning  with  that  affection  which 
was  so  justly  accorded  to  it  by  all  classes 
— he  meant  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  trusted  that  in 
proceeding  thus  far  he  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  which  the  usages  of 
the  House  set  to  observations  made  under 
circumstances  such  as  bis.  He  would,  in 
conclusion,  declare  his  determination  to 
co-operate  most  cordially  with  the  present 
Government  so  long  as  their  conduct 
should  agree  with  their  past  professions. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Grand  Juries  (Ir£Lakd).]  Sir 
John  Newport  rose,  he  said,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move 
several  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Grand 
Juries  in  Ireland,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  subject  had  not  been  taken  up  by 
some  Member  who  could  do  it  much  more 
justice  than  was  in  his  power.  No  man 
was  more  fully  impressed  with  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject  to  Ireland,  and 
with  the  necessity  that  some  alteration 
aiiould  be  made  m  the  present  Gkand 
Jury  tyatein  of  that  country ;  at  the  same 


time  he  felt  that  he  had  not  strength  suffi- 
cient to  undertake  the  task  of  attempting 
that  reform  in  the  system  which  he  knew 
to  be  necessary.  He  had,  however,  great 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  fully  impressed  with  the  gpreat 
importance  of  the  local  taxation  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  disposed  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  remove  the  evils  complained  of. 
He  had)  therefore,  the  less  repugnance  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  in  the  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  were  he  to  wait  until  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  taken  his  seat,  it 
would  carry  the  Motion  much  beyond  that 
time  at  which  it  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament.  The  great  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  present  system,  had  been  both 
admitted  by  a  Committee  of  that  House. 
In  the  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
in  July,  it  was  stated : — 

'*  The  Grand  J  uries  of  Ireland  assembled  at 
the  Sj}riii^  and  Summer  Assizes,  in  addition 
to  their  cnminal  functions,  are  intrusted  ^ith 
the  entire  civil  administration  of  county  ex- 
j)enditure.  Thej  levy  the  funds  from  wfaenoe 
the  salaries  of  public  officers,  the  exoense  of 
prisons,  bridewells,  and  police  are  aeirayed 
— they  supply  ^nds  for  the  ho^])itals,  infir- 
maries, lunatic  asylums,  and  dispensaries — 
they  decide  upon  making  and  repairing  roads 
and  bridges— they  audit  the  accounts  of  all 
past  expenditure  under  these  several  heads. 
Thus,  the  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  are  not 
only  charged  with  the  duties  performed  b^ 
the  Grand  Juries  in  England,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, exercise  functions  performed  in  this 
part  of  the  empire  by  Magistrates  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  are  intrust^  with  Powers  re- 
served under  the  English  srstem  for  the 
I^e^islature  only.  The  Grand  Juries  decide 
what  wui-ks  shall  be  undertaken — ^the  price  at 
which  such  works  shall  be  executed — and  the 
individuals  who  shdl  become  responsible  for 
their  completion.  The  taxation  levied  for 
these  various  purposes,  is  raised  from  the 
actual  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  by  eoUectonu 
who  are  armed  with  the  summary  power  of 
distress  and  sale.  At  various  times  the  sub- 
ject of  Grand  Jury  presentments  has  been 
considered,  both  in  the  House  and  in  Select 
Committees.  In  1815.  1816,  and  1822,  in- 
quiries have  been  instituted  from  which  some 
remedial  measures  have  originated,  but  as  the 
reports  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1825 
specially  directed  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  state  of  the  Grand  Jury  laws,  and 
as  a  further  report  was  made  to  the  same 
effect  in  1827,  your  Committee  feel  justified 
in  assuming  that  there  is  still  an  admitted 
necessity  for  a  more  effectual  reform  than  has 
been  yet  applied  to  correct  the  acknowledged 
imperfections  and  abuses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem." 

After  this  acknowledgement  of  a  Select 
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Committee  of  the  House,  it  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  take  up  any  time  in 
proving  that  some  reform  of  the  system 
was  required.     He  should,  therefore,  only 
point  out  some  parts  of  the  system  which, 
more  than  others,  called  for  the  immediate 
hiterposition  of  the  Legislature.     It  ap- 
peared from  returns  which  had  been  laid 
on   the   Table   of   the    House,  that  the 
amount  levied  by  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland 
in  1810,was  607,000/.;  in  1821,755,000/.; 
in   1825,  843,000/.;  in  1829,  845,000/., 
and  upwards.    Thus  the  sums  levied  in 
about  twenty  years  had  increased  upwards 
of  200,000/.,  and  such  an  immense  amount 
of  local  taxation  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
called  for  the  most  serious  attention  of 
Parliament ;  more  particularly  as  the  whole 
of  this  revenue  was  raised  and  expend- 
ed without  any  control  whatever  being 
exercised  over  it  by  those  on  whom  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  burthen  fell.    The 
powers  of  Grand  Juries  were  originally 
confined  to  levies  of  rates  for  repairs  of 
roads  and  bridges;    gradually,  however, 
they  were  extended  to  other  objects,  the 
expense  of  which  ought  properly  to  be 
borne  not  by  the  tenant  or  temporary  oc- 
cupant of  the  land,  but  by  its  permanent 
holders.     The  whole   burthen,    however, 
fell  upon  the  tenant — who  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  any  control  whatever  either  in 
originating  the  tax  or  in  directing  its  ex- 
penditure.    It  was  a  curious  fact  and  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  House,  that 
a  magistrate  who  had  not  the  power  to  di- 
rect any  expense  in  the  county  exceeding 
40s.  in  amount, must  possess  a  qualification 
of  100/.  a-year  in  land — while  a  Grand 
Juror,  to  whose  power  of  taxation  there 
was  scarcely  any  limit,  need  possess  no 
higher  quaUfication  than  a  freehold  of  the 
value  of  405.     A  remedy  for  the  defect  in 
this  part  of  the  system  might  be  found  by 
altering  that  clause  in  the    Act    which 
d  i  rected  the  Sheriff  to  return  the  grand  panel 
of  the  county.     By  that  Act  the  Sheriff 
was  directed  to   make,   at    Michaelmas, 
a  return  of  persons  possessed  of  freeholds 
of  at  least  40s.  in  value,  to  form  the  grand 
panel,  and  if  the  qualifications  for  a  grand 
juror  were  raised  from  40s.  to  200/.   in 
laud,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  getting  a 
set  of  men  as  grand  jurors,  whose  interest 
it  would  be,  not  to  tax  the  county  in  any 
case  but  one  of  necessity.     One  great  ob- 
jection to  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
was  its  inequality— the  occupier  of  bad  land 
being  rated  just  the  same  according  to  tbe 


extent  of  ground,  as  the  occupier  of  good 
land,  and  on  this  principle  twenty-Uiree 
men  had  authority  to  tax  theconnty  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.     He  had  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  take  some  steps  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland 
undertook  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
Grand  Jury  assessments.    Whether  the 
same  measure  was  to  be  adopted  by  the 
present  Government  he  knew  not,  bat 
he  hoped  the  remedy  would  be  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.     The  present  system  was 
defective  in  almost  every  part,  and  could 
not  be  remedied  by  any  very  light  mea- 
sures.   The  reform  ought  to  be  sweeping 
and    extensive.      Believing   that  several 
other    Members    wished  to  address  tbe 
House  on  this  subject,  who  were  much 
more  able  to  do  so  than  he  was,  he  would 
then  submit  his  resolutions,  in  the  hope 
that  the  House  would  adopt  them  as  tne 
basis  of  the  remedies  it  might  be  disposed 
to  apply.     He  would  first  move  that  the 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  presented  the 
1 6th  of  July  this  year,  being  a  sununary 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  reports  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  that  Committee, 
be  entered  as  read  ;  which  being  done,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  moved  the  following 
Resolutions  : — ''  That  it    appears     from 
returns  laid  before  the  House,  that  the 
amount  of  levies  under  authority  of  the 
Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  was  in    1810, 
607,000/.;  in  1821,755,000/.;  in  1825, 
843,000/;  and  in   1829,  845,000/.   and 
upwards : — That  the  Grand  Juries  under 
whose  authority  these  sums  are  levied,  are 
impanelled   at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  several  High  Sheriffs,  and   are  not 
subject  to  any  other  than  the  lowest  free- 
hold qualification  of  40j.,  for  discharii^ing 
the  duties  of  that  highly  responsible  office : 
That  the  whole  of  these  levies  are  dis- 
charged by  the  occupying  tenantry  of  the 
country,  and  are  not  subjected  in    any 
manner  to  their  intervention  or  control 
except  so  far  as  ma^  be  effected  by  the 
circuitous  and  expensive  means  of  traverse: 
That  the  powers  of  Grand  Juries,  origiaally 
confined  to  the  formation  and  repair  of 
roads  and  bridges,  have  been  largely  ex- 
tended to  various  other  highly  important 
and  most  beneficial  objects,  of  such  a 
nature  as  more  properly  to  demand  a  pro- 
vision for  their  discharge  from  the  penna- 
nent  owner  of  the  land  than  from  the 

temporary  occupant:  That  it  is  inconbeiit 
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on  the  Legislature  to  bestow  their  early 
and  zealous  attention  on  the  examination 
of  the  whole  of  this  system  and  the  cor- 
rection of  its  abuses— on  the  establishment 
of  accurate  and  regular  inquiry  into  the 
imposition  and  destination  of  these  taxes, 
and  the  due  control  of  their  expenditure — 
on  the  equitable  division  of  the  burthens  of 
this  taxation  between  the  several  parties 
concerned,  and  on  affording  to  the  payers 
of  the  taxes  adequate  powers  for  checking 
abuses  and  controlling  the  expenditure 
proportioned  to  the  rate  in  which  they  are 
contributory  to  their  discharge." 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  concnned  with 
his  right  hon.  friend  in  his  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  he  had 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  but 
he  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  regret 
he  expressed  that  it  had  not  fallen  into 
abler  hands.  No  Member  of  the  House 
was  more  competent  to  the  task — and  no 
member  from  Ireland  had  ever  exerted 
himself  more  strenuously  or  more  dili- 
gently than  his  right  hon.  friend  in  every 
measure  which  could  promote  the  interests 
of  his  country ;  and  particularly  in  en- 
deavouring to  reform  the  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  its  local  systems.  He 
did  not  mean  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  as  there 
was  quite  enough  on  the  records  of  the 
House,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  demand 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained.  It  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment if  part  of  the  power  now  exercised 
by  Grand  Juries  were  taken  from  them, 
in  order  to  relieve  them  from  much  labour 
and  improve  the  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
they  exercised.  With  the  jurisdiction  how- 
ever they  had  a  power  of  taxation  equal  al- 
most to  that  possessed  by  Parliament.  Hav- 
ing this  multiplicity  of  business,  it  was  im- 
possible that  Grand  Juries  could  give  that 
attention  to  each  of  their  duties  which  its 
importance  demanded.  This  would  be 
readily  conceived  when  he  stated,  that  it 
was  in  evidence  before  the  House  that, 
taking  the  number  of  presentments  made 
by  Grand  Juries,  and  the  time  they  had 
bestowed  on  the  whole  —  the  average 
amount  given  to  each,  did  not  exceed  five 
minutes.  Considering  the  great  import- 
ance of  some  of  those  presentments,  em- 
bracing, as  they  often  did,  very  important 
local  alterations,  and  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
$ucb  a  brief  portion  of  time  was  fur  too 


short  for  that  consideration  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  them.  It  was  impossible 
that  justice  could  be  done  in  such  haste. 
One  important  matter  in  the  Grand  Jury 
system  was,  that  Jurors  might  tax  the  county 
to  any  extent,  without  taxing  themselves ; 
for  as  the  system  now  stood,  Gran|^  Juries 
might  tax  a  county  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
without  possessing  a  single  acre  of  land 
in  it.  This  was  so  much  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  taxation,  that  if  that 
were  the  only  evil  of  the  system,  the  House 
ought  todevise  some  measure  of  relief.  The 
whole  system  was  condemned  by  a  report 
of  a  Committee  of  this  Ho\ise.  The  defects 
of  it  were  admitted  by  Grand  Juries  them- 
selves, who  had  repeatedly  called  for  the 
interference  of  Parliament  to  correct  those 
defects.  That  part  of  the  power  of  Grand 
Juries  which  enabled  them  to  assess  the 
county  for  carrying  on  works  in  order  to 
give  employment  to  the  poor — ought  to 
be  amended,  because  it  was  wholly  inade- 
quate to  its  object.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  to 
English  gentlemen  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  part  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  system. 
The  principle  acted  on  was  that  of  giving 
to  the  least  possible  number  of  persons 
employment  requiring  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  human  labour.  Supposing 
that  of  the  sum  of  845,000/.  levied  in  the 
counties  in  Ireland  last  year,  one  half  was 
applied  to  works  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
employment  to  the  poor,  the  other  half 
being  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the 
counties,  that  sum,  if  applied  on  sound 
principles,  would  effect  a  very  consider- 
able change  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  in  Ireland.  But  how  was 
it  applied  ?  Why,  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lic works  in  Ireland  were  carried  on  with  a 
credit  of  six  months  ;  or  payment  was  not 
made  till  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  work  was  completed.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  carried  it  on  must  have  funds  of 
their  own,  but  the  Grand-Jury  work  was 
a  sort  of  charity,  and  therefore  it  was  done 
at  such  a  low  rate  of  wages  to  the  poor 
persons  employed,  as  almost  to  defeat  the 
object,  that  of  giving  useful  employment  to 
the  poor.  In  this  respect  great  reform  was 
necessary.  All  public  works  should  be 
paid  for  in  ready  money,  and  to  a  de- 
parture from  that  sound  principle  much  of 
the  misery  in  Ireland  might  be  attributed. 
He  owed  an  apology  to  the  House  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  its  time  on  a  mat- 
ter which  might  seem  to  many  hon,  Mem- 
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belt  to  poneM  only  local  interest;  but 
he  knew  no  question  more  important  to 
Ireland  than  that  of  giving  employment  to 
its  poor.  It  was  also  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  this  country,  for  the  large 
numbers  of  poor  who  came  over  here  from 
Irelandiin  search  of  employment,  contri- 
buted to  the  distress  now  felt  in  many 
parts  of  England.  He  was  bound  to  ad- 
mit, that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries,  the  great  influx  of  Irish 
labourers  here  was  prejudicial.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  have  any  restriction 
put  on  the  free  intercourse  between  the 
Iwocountries,  for  they  deceived  themselves 
who  imagined,  that  the  evils  of  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland  could  be  cured  by  any 
other  remedy  then  that  of  giving  the  Irish 
sufficient  employment  at  home.  Another 
circumstance  which  he  could  not  omit  to 
notice,  and  he  adverted  to  it  because  it 
must  be  looked  in  the  face,  in  devising 
any  measure  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor  of  Ireland  was  the  evil  of  absenteeism. 
That  so  many  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  of 
that  country  should  spend  the  incomes 
derived  from  it  in  other  countries,  was  an 
evil  of  which  Ireland  was  every  day  more 
and  more  sensible.  There  were  many 
absentees,  whose  great  liberality  and 
laudable  endeavours  to  give  employment 
to  the  poor  on  their  estates  deserved  great 
praise,  and  tended,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  lessen  the  evils  of  absenteeism  ; 
but  these  were  only  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral practice,  which  they  made  appear  so 
much  the  more  mischievous.  This  at  the 
present  moment  was  a  topic  of  much  agi- 
tation and  excitement  in  Ireland ;  and, 
without  any  desire  to  add  to  either,  he 
must  admit  that  the  evils  of  absenteeism 
were  such  as  no  country  in  the  world  could 
long  bear  up  against.  They  were  evils 
which  nothing  could  cure.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  mitigate,  in  some  manner,  the 
evils  he  could  not  wholly  remove.  As  he 
could  not  compel  the  absentee  to  reside 
in  Ireland,  he  would  at  least  oblige  him  to 
do  that  which  he  would  be  disposed  to  do 
of  himself  if  he  remained  in  Ireland~-con- 
tribute  to  the  means  of  giving  employment 
to  the  poor.  Ireland  was  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  that  with  the  greatest  na- 
tional advantages  for  the  pix>fitable  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  commerce,  as  well 
as  in  manufactures,  she  was  devoid  of  that 
capital  which  would  call  forth  her  great 
mtural  rasQuroes,    This  evil  absenteeism 


had  tended  to  increase  and  aggravate. 
He  knew  that  it  was  a  bvoitrita  theory 
with  many  gentlemen  who  viewed  the  in* 
flux  of  Irish  poor  here  as  an  evil — that  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Poor-laws  in 
Ireland  would  prevent  that  influx.  No 
opinion  could  be  more  trroneoos;  and  lie 
would  pledge  himself,  when  tha  proper 
time  came,  to  prove,  incontcstibly,  tost 
the  establishment  of  Poor-4awii  in  Ireland 
would  greatly  increase  the  inflnx  of  able- 
bodied  Irish  poor  into  England.  He 
hoped  that  English  gentlamen  woold  be 
brought  to  consider  the  subject  mors  at- 
tentively, and  he  was  persoaaad  that  they 
would  admit  that  neither  this  nor  aay 
other  system  would  be  sufficient  to  do 
away  with  the  evil  of  want  of  employaiset 
in  Ireland — that  nothing  would  cure  tkst 
want,  but  employment  itself.  In  the  it- 
ports  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  hsd 
referred,  certain  principles  were  laid  dosrs 
with  respect  to  employment,  in  eteiy 
one  of  which  he  fully  concurred.  Under 
the  last  Administration  it  was  bn  mtea* 
tion  to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  the  esi- 
ployment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  It  wu 
not  a  plan  hastily  thrown  out,  bat  iht 
subject  of  serious  and  attentive  consi- 
deration for  eleven  years.  He  stibniitced 
it  to  the  noble  Duke  lately  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty *s  Councils,  and  to  sevs- 
ral  Members  for  Ireland,  all  of  whon 
expressed  their  approbation  of  it  in  sCroag 
terms.  That  plan  had  the  sanction  too 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
and  it  was  intended  to  bring  it  forward 
after  the  great  question  of  relief  froa 
civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religios 
had  been  settled.  It  had  also  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Marquis  Weilesley  wbes 
in  Ireland.  The  only  difference  betwees 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  himself  os 
the  subject  was  this,  the  noble  Duke 
wished  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
to  be  cautious  and  gradual,  whilst,  is 
his  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  immediate. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  in  the  yesn 
of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  various  mtasarsi 
were  adopted  by  Government  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor— and  here  he  must  do 
his  right  hon.  friend  lately  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Department,  the  juslioeof 
noticing  the  very  great  readiness  with 
which  he  listened  to  and  promoted  every 
humane  suggestion  made  at  the  time,  lo 
relieve  the  poor  in  that  country.  Suas 
of  money  were  at  that  time  advanood 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  thea  UDfkff' 
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ment,  to  which  his  right  hoD.  friead 
assented ;  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  such  prece- 
dentSy  and  shewed  thut  they  ought  not 
to  be  followed  on  future  occasions.  In 
that  opinion  he  concurred,  as  a  general 
principle ;  while  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  advances  were  a  great  relief  for  the 
time,  and  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on 
the  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  la* 
bouring  poor.  He  admitted ,  that  the  public 
taxes  ought  not  to  be  permanently  applied 
to  local  improvement.  Any  capital  so 
applied  ought  to  be  repaid  with  interest, 
by  the  county  for  the  beneRt  of  which 
its  application  was  intended.  Still  he  must 
contend,  that  from  the  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  advanced  for  public  works  in  Ireland, 
much  benefit  had  been  derived ;  and  ex- 
perience shewed,  that  such  advances  might 
be  repaid  with  interest.  But  these  sums 
were  generally  applied  through  commis- 
sioners who  had  not  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, and  who  did  not  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  inter- 
position of  Government  on  those  occasions 
was  a  political  interposition.  Any  mea- 
sures of  that  kind  he  should  deprecate  ia 
the  application  of  funds  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  which  should  have  no 
reference  to  party  politics,  nor  party  pa- 
tronage. He  did  not  say,  that  the  ad- 
vances he  referred  to  were  so  made ;  but 
he  mentioned  this,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  everything  of 
the  kind  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
The  want  of  resident  proprietors  being 
the  great  evil  affecting  Ireland,  to  re- 
medy that  as  far  as  possible,  measures  of  a 
general  and  extensive  nature  should  be 
adopted.  If,  as  one  of  these,  he  should 
propose  an  advance  of  capital,  it  should 
be  on  the  principle  of  repayment,  with  in- 
terest. He  would  not  take  it  from  the 
public  treasury,  nor  make  it  part  of  the 
funded  or  unfunded  Debt.  The  capital 
to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land should  belaid  out  so  advantageously 
as  to  yield  a  profit  over  and  above  the 
sum  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  and  the 
principal  of  the  loan.  In  the  various 
counties  in  Ireland,  there  are  different 
classes  of  tenants,  and  different  modes  of 
levying  the  assessments  in  each  county. 
The  present  modes  are  objectionable,  as 
they  constitute  a  heavy  tax  on  the  occu- 
pying tenantry.  It  was  not  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  humanity  to  compel  the 


pauper  population  of  Ireland  to  pay  these 
rates.  He  could  reconcile  it  neither  with 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  nor  with  a  sense  of 
justice,  that  such  a  syitem  should  be 
tolerated,  that  the  tenant  should  pay  all 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  control  over 
it  rest  entirely  with  the  landlord.  He 
gave  notice  some  time  ago  of  his  intention 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House,  as 
it  had  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention  ;  and  being  then  a 
member  of  the  Administration,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  plan  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Government.  No 
efficient  measure  could,  in  fact,  be  brought 
into  operation  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Government ;  and  he  should  be  happy 
to  abandon  to  it  the  measure  he  proposed. 
The  Ministers  might  make  use  of  it  with 
any  amendments  they  pleased  to  adopt  i 
and  he  would  most  readily  give  up  all  the 
details  and  documents  he  had  prepared  on 
the  subject.  He  should  have  proposed 
an  alteration  some  years  ago,  but  ne  tbaiid 
considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
mode  of  assessment;  especially  as  it  re- 
garded the  different  forms  in  which  lands 
were  held.  He  could  not  overcome  Uiis 
inconvenience  until,  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  he  met  with  a  very  able  man^ 
whose  knowledge  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  English  taxation  and  statis* 
tics  was  unequalled,  who  pointed  out  a 
course  which  obviated  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  taxation  of  this  nature. 
The  plan  was  founded  on  practical  inqui- 
ries into  the  situation  of  Ireland  — as  to 
the  best  means  of  making  its  resources 
available,  and  of  improving  the  condition 
of  that  country,  whose  situation  he  deeply 
lamented.  Through  his  means,  a  mode  of 
overcoming  one  of  the  gpreatest  difficulties 
Ireland  had  to  contend  with  had  been  de- 
vised, and  there  was  every  prospect  that  we 
should  be  able  to  overcome  it.  The  great 
difficulty  was  in  equalizing  the  mode  in 
which  the  rate  was  levied,  and  taking  care 
that  it  was  properly  distributed  over  the 
whole  district.  The  remedy  suggested 
was  not  only  applicable  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  case,  but  also  to  all 
property  and  all  occasions.  Suppose  you 
|;iad  a  proper  valuation  of  the  land  and  the 
soil  made — and  this  by-the-bye,  was  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  but  which  valu- 
ation must  be  completed  before  the  plan 
suggested  could  be  carried  into  operation, 
it  was  proposed  that  on  the  valuation  of 
the  land  being  completed,  tba  different 
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against  the  present  system .  That  might  be  \  was  expended  for  purposes  for  which  it  wis 
the  case,but  he  was  not,  therefore,  justified  not  originally  intended  that  Grand  Jariei 
in  calling  upon  the  House  to  censure  and  should  provide,  or  on  objects  highly 
destroy  a  system  which  had  been  in  force  useful  and  important,  bat  which  ought 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  without  rather  to  be  paid  for  by  the  permaneot 
first  providing  a  substitute.  At  present  owner  of  the  soil.  The  Grand  Juries, 
the    people    were    enabled    to    procure,  i  however,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  these 


by  the  means  of  Grand  Juries,  those 
measures  for  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  nucessary  to  apply  to 
Parliament,   which    is    always    done    in 


acts,  as  they  were  compelled  by  law  to 
make  the  presentments  on  oath ;  and  he 
believed,  in  most  instances,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  them  with  a  greater 


England.  If  Grand  Juries  were  abolished,  i  regard  to  the  public  service  than  at  pre- 
their  duties  must  be  transferred  to  some  i  sent.  He  would  not  take  upon  him  to 
other  bodies.     The  right  hon.  Member  |  defend  all  the  acts  of  those  bodies,  and  he 


stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Grand  Jury  assessments 
were  levied  and  distributed  in  Ireland, 
little  good  was  dotie,  but  had  he  devised  a 
better  system  ?  Some  of  the  evils  might  be 
easily  remedied,  but  he  objected  to  such  a 
sweeping  chano;e,  especially  as  it  was  not 
clear  that  good  would  result  from  it.  The 
question  would  be  settled  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  manner,  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  in  Dublin,  where  the  Legislature 
could  readily  examine  witnesses,  and  pro- 
cure documents,  and  the  matter  could  be 
discussed  much  more  advantageously  there 
than  in  this  country.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, had  no  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  Union.  The  Grand  Juries  were  a 
sort  of  local  Parliament,  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  spared,  and  he  should  be  willing  to 
take  the  powers  from  them  if  he  could  Hnd 
bodies  better  able  to  discharge  their  duties; 
but  he  was  not  aware,  nor  had  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Watirford  menliouedi 
any  bodies  that  could  supply  their  place 
advantageously.  The  situation  of  Grand 
Juryman  was  far  from  being  enviable, 
for  their  duties  were  obnoxious  and 
disagreeable.  The  office  was  of  such  an 
unthankful  nature  that  few  persons  who 
serve  would  not  willinj:jly  resign.  The 
charges,  indeed,  brought  against  those 
bodies  were,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  des- 
titute of  foundation.  He  had  ser%'ed 
repeatedly  on  Grand  Juries,  and  had  often 
seen  instances  of  the  most  disinterested 
conduct.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  merits 
of  the  establishment.  His  right  hon. 
friend,  to  whom  Irelancl  was  under  such 
great  oblitj;ations,  had  not,  perhaps,  much 
practical  knowledge  of  Clrand  Juries,  and 
he  had  exaggei-ated  their  defects.  He 
stated  that,  on  an  aver.ige  of  a  few  years, 
800,000/.  had  been  expended  annually 
by  these  bodies,  and  that  nearly  one-haif 


should  not  be  sorry  to  see  an  alterattOD, 
but  he  should  most  strenuously  oppose 
any  measure  which  would  throw  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  Government.  Any 
system  of  Boards  appointed  by  Goireni- 
ment  would  not  onl^  oe  found  to  be  inl-' 
nitely  more  expensive,  but  alto  liable  to 
the  strongest  objection  on  principle.  Aay 
system  which  would  take  the  power  oat  of 
the  hands  of  the  resident  Irish  gentlenea 
would  not  be  desirable,  as  it  must  hate 
a  tendency  to  increase  absenteeism.  The 
great  object  to  be  aimed  at  for  Ireland 
was,  to  give  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  sa 
interest  in  the  mana&^ement  of  the  country. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  he  knew^  wis 
averse  from  absenteeism,  and,  like  bin, 
conceived  that  absentees  were  g^rest 
evils ;  but  his  plans  would  increase  ab- 
senteeism. To  take  away  from  the  gen- 
tlemen the  power  of  regulatings  the  local 
taxes  would  lessen  their  motives  to  reside 
in  the  country,  and  would  increase  the 
number  of  absentees.  On  the  whole,  the 
evils  were  great,  but  not  so  f^at  as  to 
require  the  system  to  be  entirely  abolisbed. 
It  would  be  idle  and  vain  to  talk  of  a 
beneficial  measure  for  Ireland,  which  had 
not  for  its  basis  to  induce  gentleman  to 
reside  on  their  estates.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  M.  FitzgeraM) 
talked  of  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Grand  Juries,  but  why  had  he  not  brought 
some  measure  forward  for  that  purpois 
during  the  thirty  years  that  he  had  besa 
in  Parliament,  instead  of  letting  the  evil 
increase  to  its  present  magnitude?  He 
was  satisfied  that  an  Act  of  Parliameat 
containing  a  very  few  words,  would  do  mm 
to  correct  the  evils  of  the  system  tfian  a 
voluminous,  or  rather  a  number  of  volomi- 
nous  Acts.  He  had  himself  bfonglll 
forward  a  proposition  to  levy  the  rates  On 
an  improved  system,  three  years  agOp  and 
to  his  surprise  the  right  hon.  Gentlmaa 
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was  very  important  to  every  State,  that  its 
institutions  should  be  such  as  to  cultivate 
the  relations  of  harmony,  confidence,  and 
affection,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes.  From  the  unfortunate,  the  false 
position,  in  which  the  Grand  Juries  were 
placed — from  the  unlucky  manner  in  which 
petty,  private,  personal  objects  were  mixed 
up  with  the  performance  of  their  public 
duties,  they  could  not  escape  the  impu- 
tation of  personal  motives  in  the  discharge 
of  their  public  duties.  A  new  line  of  road 
sometimes  described  a  most  inexplicable 
curve  in  approaching  the  lodge-gate  of  one 
Grand  Juryman.  A  new  and  valuable 
contract  for  some  public  work  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  tenant  or  dependant  of 
another.  Such  charges  had  been  grossly 
exaggerated ;  they  formed,  he  believed, 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  Grand 
Juries  had  generally  been  conscientious  in 
the  performance  of  duties  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  confided  to  them.  But 
it  would  be  an  important  benefit,  resulting 
from  the  abolition  of  the  system,  that 
these  grounds  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
in  the  peasantry  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  that  the  gentry  would .  no 
longer  be  exposed  to  the  odium  of  such 
misrepresentations.  To  one  remark  he 
wished  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford  ;  the  con- 
sideration, namely,  of  this  measure,  with 
reference  to  another,  of  which  that  hon. 
Member  was  almost  the  solitary  advocate. 
This  subject  was  of  great  local  importance 
to  Ireland ;  it  was  a  measure  of  substantial 
amelioration;  it  was  brought  forward  on 
one  side,  and  met  by  the  other  with  the 
most  eager  and  sincere  desire  to  adopt  the 
improvement.  He  might  venture  to 
assume,  that  every  Irish  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  with  a  zealous  desire 
to  decide  it  on  its  merits,  with  an  anxious 
wish  to  benefit  the  sister  country,  and 
with  a  total  absence  of  all  party  feeling — 
of  all  private  and  personal  motives.  He 
would  put  it,  however,  to  any  Irish  Mem- 
ber— to  any  one  conversant  with  the 
former  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament — 
whether,  if  the  hon.  Member's  domestic 
legislature  were  then  sitting  in  its  place  at 
Dublin,  such  would  be  the  spirit  in  which 
this  question  would  be  considered?  When 
the  House  remembered  how  many  local 
interests  were  concerned,  how  intimately 
the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  connected,  it  could 
not  doubt  that  this  question  would  excite 
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numberless  intrigues,  and  the  greatest 
irritation  and  excitement  throughout  the 
country.  This  view,  of  the  justice  of 
which  he  felt  a  strong  conviction,  might 
perhaps  convince  the  hon.  Member  that 
important  benefits  might  be  derived  from 
a  general,  comprehensive,  and  powerful 
Legislature,  which  a  local  Parliament 
could  not  confer. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  wished,  before  he 
alluded  to  the  Resolutions  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Waterford,  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Kerry.  He  had 
sat  long  in  Parliament,  and  long  had  this 
system  been  complained  of;  year  after 
year  had  it  been  confirmed  by  laws, — it 
was,  in  fact,  the  creature  of  the  laws,— 
and  yet  his  right  hon.  friend  had  never 
till  now  proposed  his  plan  of  relief.  He 
only  now  stated,  that  he  had  a  plan,  when 
the  other  right  hon.  Grentleman  had  sub- 
mitted his  Resolutions  to  the  House.  That 
plan,  however,  seemed  of  little  valae,  for 
before  it  could  be  made  available,  a  gene- 
ral survey  must  be  made  of  Ireland.  [Mr. 
Fitzgerald  said,  that  was  not  necessary.] 
He  certainly  understood  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  say  so.  The  House  had  just  ground 
of  complaint,  that  subjects  of  this  sort 
were  brought  forward  for  discussion,  night 
after  night,  producing  no  practical  good. 
On  this  occasion  his  right  hon.  friend 
came  forward  with  his  plan,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  a  series  of  Resolu- 
tions,  which  he  called  upon  it  hastily  to 
sanction.  This  was  not  acting  consist- 
ently, to  call  upon  the  House  to  agree  to 
Resolutions  condemning  a  system,  witli- 
out  immediately  suggesting  another  in 
its  place.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  this  system  had  been  grow* 
ing  up  for  several  years,  and  had  been 
encouraged  by  numerous  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. The  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  local 
Parliaments,  and  their  loss  would  be  ma- 
terially felt.  But  let  him  not  be  misun- 
derstood, he  was  no  advocate  for  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Grand  Juries  ;  though  he 
certainly  believed  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  members  of  those  bodies  were  as 
anxious  properly  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office,  as  any  hon.  Members 
of  that  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man wished  for  a  new  mode  of  levying 
the  local  taxes,  and  said,  that  not  a 
single  gentleman  was  examined  before  the 
committee  up-stairs  who  did  not  exclaim 
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against  the  present  system.  That  might  be  •  was  expended  for  purposes  for  which  it  was 
the  ca«e,but  he  was  not,  therefore,  justified  not  originally  intended  that  Grand  Juries 
in  calling  upon  the  House  to  censure  and  should  provide,  or  on  objects  highly 
destroy  a  system  which  had  been  in  force  useful  and  important,  bat  which  ought 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  without  rather  to  be  paid  for  by  the  permanent 
first  providing  a  substitute.  At  present  owner  of  the  soil.  The  Grand  Juries, 
the  people  were  enabled  to  procure,  |  however,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  these 
by  the  means  of  Grand  Juries,  those  '  acts,  as  they  were  compelled  by  law  to 
measures  for  which,  under  other  circum-  i  make  the  presentments  on  oath;  and  he 


stances,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
Parliament,  which  is  always  done  in 
England.  If  Grand  Juries  were  abolished, 
their  duties  must  be  transferred  to  some 


believed,  in  most  instances,  it  Would  be 
impossible  to  make  them  with  a  greater 
regard  to  the  public  service  than  at  pre- 
sent.    He  would  not  take  upon  him  to 


other  bodies.     The  right  hon.  Member  |  defend  all  the  acts  of  those  bodies,  and  he 


stattd,  that  in  conseouence  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Grand  Jury  assessments 
were  levied  and  distributed  in  Ireland, 
little  good  was  dotie,  but  had  he  devised  a 
better  system  ?  Some  of  the  evils  might  be 
easily  remedied,  but  he  objected  to  such  a 
sweeping  change,  especialW  as  it  was  not 
clear  that  good  would  result  from  it.  The 
question  would  be  settled  in  a  much  more 
MtisfactofY  manner,  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  in  Dublin,  where  the  Legislature 
eould  readily  examine  witnesses,  and  pro- 
cure documents,  and  the  matter  coula  be 
discussed  much  more  advantageously  there 
than  in  this  country.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, had  no  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  Union.  The  Grand  Juries  were  a 
sort  of  local  Parliament,  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  spared,  and  he  should  be  willing  to 
take  the  powers  from  them  if  he  could  Hnd 
bodies  better  able  to  discharge  their  duties; 
but  he  was  not  aware,  nor  had  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Wutcrford  mentioned, 
any  bodies  that  could  supply  their  place 
advantageously.  The  situation  of  Grand 
Juryman  was  far  from  being  enviable, 
for  their  duties  were  obnoxious  and 
disagreeable.  The  office  was  of  such  an 
unthankful  nature  that  few  persons  who 
serve  would  not  willinj^ly  resign.  The 
charges,  indeed,  brought  against  those 
bodies  were,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  des- 
titute of  foundation.  He  had  served 
repeatedly  on  Grand  Juries,  and  had  often 
seen  instances  of  the  most  disinterested 
conduct.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  merits 
of  the  establishment.  His  right  hon. 
friend,  to  whom  Ireland  was  under  such 
great  obligations,  had  not,  perhaps,  much 
practical  knowledge  of  Grand  Juries,  and 
he  had  exaggerated  their  defects.  He 
stated  that,  on  an  avenge  of  a  few  years, 
800,000/.  had  been  expended  annually 
by  these  bodies,  and  that  nearly  one-half 


should  not  be  sorry  to  see  an  alteratkw, 
but  he  should  most  strenuously  oppose 
any  measure  which  would  throw  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  Govemmetit.  Any 
system  of  Boards  appointed  by  Gofstn- 
ment  would  not  only  oe  found  to  be  iofi- 
nitely  more  expensive,  but  also  liaUe  to 
the  strongest  objection  on  principle.  Aay 
system  which  would  take  the  power  oat  m 
the  hands  of  the  resident  Irisn  gentlemea 
would  not  be  desirable,  as  it  must  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  absenteeism.  Hie 
great  object  to  be  aimed  at  for  Ireland 
was,  to  give  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  sa 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  country. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  he  knew,  was 
averse  from  absenteeism,  and,  like  hlin, 
conceived  that  absentees  were  gteat 
evils ;  but  his  plans  would  increase  ab- 
senteeism. To  take  away  from  the  gen- 
tlemen the  power  of  regulating  the  local 
taxes  would  lessen  their  motives  to  reside 
in  the  country,  and  would  increase  the 
number  of  absentees.  On  the  whole,  the 
evils  were  great,  but  not  so  great  as  to 
require  the  system  to  be  entirely  abolished. 
It  would  be  idle  and  vain  to  talk  of  s 
beneficial  measure  for  Ireland,  which  had 
not  for  its  basis  to  induce  gentleman  to 
reside  on  their  estates.  The  right  hoa. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald) 
talked  of  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Grand  Juries,  but  why  had  he  not  brought 
some  measure  forward  for  that  purpose 
during  the  thirty  years  that  he  had  been 
in  Parliament,  instead  of  letting  the  evil 
increase  to  its  present  magnitude?  He 
was  satisfied  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
containing  a  very  few  words,  would  do  more 
to  correct  the  evils  of  the  system  than  a 
voluminous,  or  rather  a  number  of  volumi- 
nous Acts.  He  had  himself  brouglit 
forward  a  proposition  to  levy  the  rates  on 
an  improved  system,  three  years  ago,  and 
to  his  surprise  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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tlemen  who  had  spoken  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject ;  and  admitted, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  turn  its  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  introduced 
the  subject,  confined  himself  to  the  evils 
of  the  Grand  Jury  system  ;  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  subsequently  (Mr. 
M.  Fitzgerald)  had  discussed  many  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
He  meant  to  confine  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  and  he  would  say, 
that  the  Government  would  be  very  happy 
to  receive  the  plan  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  that  system.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  evils  of  the  system  were 
great,  and  they  were  principally  caused  by 
the  fact,  that  the  rates  were  imposed  by 
persons  who  had  to  pay  no  part  of  them. 
That  was  not  what  ought  to  be.  It  was 
contrary  to  sound  principles,  and  was 
open  to  many  objections.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford  would  answer  the  object  proposed.  It 
would  be  very  complicated,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  many  difficulties.  In  England 
the  parish  roads  were  indeed  kept  in  repair 
by  each  parish,  but  each  parish  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  if  the  roads  were  not  kept 
in  good  order.  In  Ireland,  he  believed, 
the  great  difficulty  was,  to  find  fit  and  pro- 
per persons  to  execute  any  local  system, 
and  constitute  local  bodies.  There  was 
no  difficulty  of  that  kind  in  England, 
where  the  people  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  manage  their  own  affairs.  He 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  decided 
course,  nor  give  a  decided  opinion  what 
ought  to  be  done.  He  believed,  however, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  had  a  Bill  prepared  to 
improve  the  Grand  Jury  system,  and  the 
Government  hoped  that  it  might  be  carried 
into  effect  with  great  advantage. 

Mr.  G,  Dawson  admitted,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  were  bad,  but  he 
denied  that  the  Grand  Jurors  who  carried 
it  into  execution  were  corrupt.  The 
materials  were  good,  but  the  plan  was 
bad.  Landlords  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  levying  these  taxes,  and  that  system 
would  be  no  improvement  which  took 
that  power  from  them.  It  was  proper  to 
keep  up  their  connection  with  the  county, 
and  their  interest  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  proper  administration  of  the  county 
funds.     Under  the  present  arrangement  of 
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the  business  transacted  before  the  Grand 
Juries,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  devote 
more  than  two  minutes  to  the  consideration 
of  each  presentment,  and  it  therefore 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  great 
laxity  and  many  abuses  crept  into  the 
administration  of  the  county-rates.  In 
his  opinion,  much  of  the  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent experienced  by  the  Magistrates,  and 
many  of  the  abuses  of  the  system,  might 
be  got  rid  of  by  appointing  a  number  of 
Magistrates  in  each  county  to  assemble 
twice  a  year,  for  the  transaction  of  no 
other  kind  of  business  than  that  connected 
with  presentments,  and  the  application  of 
the  rates  collected  for  public  purposes. 
This  would,  he  was  satisfied,  be  productive 
of  the  best  effects  ;  for  he  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  thought  the  Irish  counties 
were  wantonly  and  extravagantly  rated  for 
county  purposes.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
much  larger  sum  was  collected  in  the 
English  counties,  under  the  name  of 
County-rates,  than  the  whole  of  the  sums 
which  were  said  to  be  so  illegally  taken 
in  Ireland.  By  a  return  made  a  short 
time  ago  to  that  House,  it  appeared,  that 
the  County-rates  of  England  amounted  to 
something  considerably  above  2,000,000/. ; 
and  yet  the  system  which  prevailed  in 
England  was  that  which  it  was  wished  the 
Legislature  should  extend  to  Ireland. 
The  right  "hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
protesting  against  the  plan  of  the  Knight 
of  Kerry,  for  placing  the  funds  of  the 
counties  under  the  control  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Wyse  admitted,  that  the  members 
of  Grand  Juries  were  very  honourable 
men;  but  such  was  the  vicious  system, 
that  the  most  honourable  men  could 
not  act  virtuously,  at  least  their  con- 
duct could  not  possibly  have  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue.  The  evils  of  the  present 
system  were  immense,  and  they  all  arose 
from  those  who  levied  the  rates  and  ad- 
ministered them  being  irresponsible.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  system  suggested  by 
the  member  for  Kerry ;  but  he  approved 
of  the  principle  of  that  suggested  by  the 
member  for  Waterford  though  not  of  its 
details.  He  thought  the  better  plan  would 
be,  to  divide  the  powers  of  the  Grand 
Juries  into  two  parts,  leaving  to  the  Ma- 
gistrates the  judicial  power  which  they 
at  present  exercised,  and  permitting  the 
rate-payers  to  elect  from  the  whole  body 
a  certain  number,  to  whom  they  would  be 
willing  to  commit  the  administration  of 
2H 
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the  county  funds.  In  fact,  he  would  give 
tlie  rate-payers  the  power  to  tax  them- 
selves, by  means  of  a  committee  of  Ma- 
gistrates elected  for  the  year ;  but  he  ob- 
jected to  a  board  of  any  kind,  as  a  delusive 
scheme,  which  would  perpetuate  the  abuses 
the  Legislature  wished  to  remove.  The 
principle  he  would  follow  in  reforming  the 
Grand  Juries  of  Ireland  should  be  the 
same  as  he  would  follow  in  reforming  that 
House — he  would  give  to  the  people  a  full 
and  an  open  election  of  those  who  were 
to  represent,  or  to  tax  them.  He  was 
satisfied  that  by  no  scheme,  though  many 
palliatives  might  be  found,  would  the  evil 
be  effectually  cured,  unless  the  principle 
were  acted  on,  of  giving  to  the  rate-payers 
a  full  and  efficient  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  money  raised.  While  he  was  on 
this  subject,  he  would  say,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  system  of  loans  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  condemned.  He 
thought,  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland,  it  would  stimulate  the  people 
to  industry,  and  provide  permanent  em- 
ployment, without  burthening  the  country 
with  any  of  the  evils  of  pauperism.  All 
that  Ireland  wanted  was,  to  have  her  reve- 
nues properly  brought  into  use,  and  he 
was  quite  satisfied  that  advantage  might 
be  procured,  from  the  advancement  of 
money  by  way  of  loan,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  shilling  to  the  lender.  In 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  take  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, he  would  abstain  from  troubling 
the  House  with  any  further  observations ; 
but  he  would  take  leave  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  administration  was  disposed  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
he  hoped  the  people  of  that  country,  when 
they  heard  that  Parliament  was  in  reality 
and  in  good  earnest  occupied  with  those 
questions  in  which  they  had  an  interest, 
would  feel  that  the  day  of  retribution 
which  they  wished  for  was  come,  not  in 
wrong  and  in  bloodshed,  but  that  it  had 
brought  forth  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
their  welfare  as  a  division  of  the  empire, 
and  todevelope,  to  its  utmost  extent,  their 
almost  unbounded  national  resources. 

Mr.  Owen  O'Connor  expressed  the  gra- 
tification he  felt  at  finding  that  at  length 
we  had  a  Government  which  was  willing 
to  lend  its  attention  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.   FT.  O'Brien  was  of  opinion,  that 


the  plan  recommended  by  the  Knight  of 
Kerry  would,  on  inquiry,  be  found  tlie 
fittest  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
County -rates,  and  the  beet  calculated  to 
get  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  preient  lystera. 
Objections  might,  of  course,  be  railed  to 
commipsioners,  such  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed ;  but  he  waa  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  vrould  destroy  the 
improper  powers  vested  in  the  Grand 
Juries;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Knight  of  Kerry)  had  entered  more 
into  a  detail  of  his  plan  and  of  the  couffK 
to  be  pursued  by  the  commiitioners,  he 
thought  many  of  the  arguments  against  it 
would  have  been  obviated.  One  good 
effect  of  placing  the  management  of  count?  • 
rates  in  the  himds  of  commissionen  wouU 
be,  to  ensure  ready  money  to  the  labourtr, 
while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  secnie 
the  effectual  execution  of  all  publio  works 
at  half  the  present  expense. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  suggested  to  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  propriety  of  withdrawingtbe 
Resolutions,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  declared  it  to  be  the  intentioi 
of  Government  to  take  the  subject  under 
its  immediate  care. 

Sir  John  Newport  had  not  entertained 
a  hope  that  the  Resolutions  would  be  car- 
ried ;  but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  them,  and  would  with- 
draw them. 

Resolutions  accordingly  withdrawn. 

The  Living  of  Staviiopk.]  Mr. 
Charles  TTi/rtne,  before  the  noble  Vis- 
count (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
proceeded  to  move  for  the  committee  oa 
Public  Salaries,  begged  leave  to  ask  him  a 
question  on  a  subject  in  which  he  beliefed 
the  public  took  a  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary interest.  He  wished  to  know  if 
Ministers  persisted  in  the  determinalioB 
of  their  predecessors,  to  permit  the  livmg 
of  Stanhope  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Phillpotis, 
in  commendam  with  the  See  of  Exeter  ? 

Lord  Althorp^  in  reply  to  the  boo. 
Member's  question, said,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  upon  finding  a  g^reat  objectioB 
prevailing  throughout  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  such  an  union,  had  felt  it  their 
duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  abstain  ham 
issuing  the  instruments  required  for  thai 
purpose. 

Sa  LA  RIBS  OF  Public  OrricBM.] 
Lord  AUhorp  then  rose  to  inofo  fcr 
a  Select  Commitlee  to  inqiiiiv  inio  dn 
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Salaries  of  Offices  held  daring  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Crown,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  He  said,  it  was  the  firm 
determination  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  enforce  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  to  effect  a  thorough  retrenchment  in 
every  department  of  the  State;  but  in 
order  to  leave  them  the  power  to  enforce 
this  economy  and  retr  nchment  with  a 
proper  effect,  and  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  call  on  others  to  make  sacrifices,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to 
begin  by  making  sacrifices  themselves. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly better  that  the  Government 
should  take  on  itself  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  to  Parliament  those  reductions 
and  alterations  which  it  thought  expe- 
dient, without  throwing  the  labour  of  the 
research  on  a  committee  of  the  House; 
but  Ministers  conceived  that  they  were 
less  competent  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  their  own 
salaries  than  they  might  be  with  reference 
to  those  of  Others.  They  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  more  satisfactory  course 
would  be,  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  their  own  salaries  to  an  inde- 
pendent committee  of  the  House ;  "'and  I 
hope«  (the  noble  Lord  continued),  that  the 
committee  which  I  mean  to  propose  will 
be  found  to  be  as  independent  of^  the  Go- 
vernment as  any  committee  can  be  con- 
stituted in  this  House.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  country, 
that  it  is  the  sincere  and  honest  intention 
of  the  Government  to  carry  the  reductions 
in  all  the  public  establishments  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  may  be  found  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
service.  Looking,  however,  at  reductions 
of  this  kind,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say, 
that  they  may  be,  perhaps,  carried  too 
far.  I  think  it  would,  indeed,  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise  and  impolitic  that  we 
should  reduce  the  salaries  so  low  as  to 
leave  no  office  capable  of  being  held,  un- 
less by  a  man  possessing  a  large  private 
fortune.  That  is,  I  think ,  a  principle  which 
the  most  ardent  lover  ofeconomy  would  not 
wish  to  see  carried  into  effect.  The  prin- 
ciple of  eronomv  Ministers  are  determined 
to  carry  into  effect  is  this,  that  wherever 
the  mere  patronage  of  the  Government 
is  concerned,  there  shall  be  no  limit  to 
the  reductions,  but  where  the  wants  of 
the  public  service  require  efficient  officers, 
then  economy  shall  be  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be 


in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Government,  but  never  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  that  which  they  conceive  to 
be  demanded  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
public  business.  Thinking,  then,  that  the 
whole  question  can  be  most  favourably 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  believing  as  I  do  that  no  ob- 
jection will  be  offered  to  such  a  motion, 
I  propose  to  appoint  one,  because  I  think  it 
is  called  for  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  at  the  same 
time,  to  warn  those  who  are  looking  with 
anxiety  to  the  effect  of  reductions,  that 
they  must  not  elcpect  any  extensive  relief 
from  anything  which  can  be  taken  from 
the  salaries  of  the  Government  officers. 
Much  as  such  a  measure  may  be  desired 
by  the  advocates  for  economy,  I  think  it 
right  to  say,  that  it  will  produce  but  a  very 
small  diminution  in  tne  amount  of  the 
taxation  with  which  the  public  is  bur- 
thened ;  but  small  as  may  be  the  relief,  it 
will  produce  that  which  is  of  much  more 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind ;  it  will  g^ve  satisfaction  to 
the  people,  and  convince  them  that  eco- 
nomy is  with  the  present  Government  no 
idle  profession.  It  will  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  Ministers  are  determined  to 
make  the  necessary  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penditure, and  display  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentions  by  beginning  with  their 
own  emoluments.  Having  said  so  much 
respecting  the  public  opinion,  the  objects 
of  the  Government,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  proposes  to  carry  those  objects  into 
effect,  I  would  now  add,  that  the  same 
reasons  which  have  prevented  us  from 
coming  to  any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  which  we  conceive 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  respective 
offices,  have  induced  us  to  refrain  from 
naming  any  person  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  under  the  influence  of 
the  Government.  In  the  nomination  of 
the  committee,  I  have,  indeed,  felt  it  right 
to  adopt  as  a  precedent  the  course  pur- 
sued by  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Lansdown, 
in  the  year  1806;  who,  in  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Finances,  selected  no  Member  who  held 
an  office  of  any  description  under  the 
Administration.  I  believe,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that 
my  own  name  should  be  placed  on  the 
list;  but  I  trust  that  the  reasons  and  ob- 
jections I  have  stated  will,  with  the  com- 
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mittee  itself,  form  an  excuse  for  my  non- 
attendancre."  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  "  Select 
Committee,  to  inquire  what  Reductions 
can  be  made  in  the  Salaries  and  Emolu- 
ments of  Office  held  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown  by  Members  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  and  to  report  their  Opi- 
nion and  Observations  thereupon  to  the 
House." 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  Ministers  might, 
perhaps,  have  adopted  a  better  course,  if 
they  had  come  down  with  a  proposition  of 
their  own  for  the  reduction  of  their  sala- 
ries, rather  than  have  thrown  on  a  com- 
mittee the  ungracious  task  of  determining 
what  should  be  the  amount.  He  did  not, 
however,  rise  at  that  moment  to  apply 
himself  to  the  question,  but  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  if  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  report  of  the  intended  removal  of 
Sir  Anthony  Hart  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship of  Ireland  ? 

Lordii/^Aorp  said,  he  felt  bound,  in  the 
first  place,  to  apologize  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Dawson)  for  not 
possessing  the  requisite  information  to 
answer  a  question  on  the  same  subject, 
which  he  put  to  him  on  a  former  evening. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  his  election,  and  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  the 
members  of  the  Government  until  he  took 
his  place  in  the  House.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorset- 
shire, he  had  now  to  state,  that  the  Go- 
vernment felt  it  required  an  intimate 
and  confidential  assistant  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  in  the  person  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  they  had,  therefore, 
determined  on  making  a  change  in  that 
office;  but  they  had  taken  such  steps, 
and  made  such  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  removal  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  that  no 
real  increase  of  the  burthens  of  the  people 
would  be  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Bankes,  in  reply  to  this  declaration, 
said,  he  felt  himself  bound  at  once  to 
stigmatise  this  proceeding  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  job  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind ; 
and  as  a  job  of  an  Administration  which 
set  out  with  such  loud  professions,  and 
which  placed  its  claims  to  public  support 
on  its  principles  of  economy.  He  must 
say,  that  it  excited  his  wonder  and  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret.  He  had  hopes  that  the  Admini- 
stration would  have  attempted  to  justify 
the  expectations  of  economy  which  were 


so  universally  entertained ;  but  the  avowal 
of  this  job  taught  him  that  his  hopes  were 
vain.  Perhaps  he  had  said  too  much- 
more  than  he  ought —  until  he  heard  the 
explanation  that  was  promised;  and  he 
should,  therefore,  merely  add,  that  be 
waited  for  it  with  impatience. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  said,  that  as  this  subject 
had  excited  a  very  general    interest    in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  excuse  his  putting 
to  him  another  question  connected  with 
the    rumour    of    another    removal.    Sir 
Anthony  Hart,  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, made  no  objection,  as  far  as  he 
understood,  to  continue  to  hold  his  place ; 
and  he  believed  it  was  admitted  by  the 
Bar  and  the  country,  that  no   man  was 
better  qualified  to  perform  its  duties  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
suitors.     It  should    also  be   recollected, 
that  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was  sent  to  Ireland 
purely  and  solely  because  he  was  not 
connected  with  any  of  its  political  parties, 
and  because    he  was  not    disposed    to 
meddle  with  any  of  the  contending  factions 
of  the  time — but  they  now  heard,  and  he 
confessed  he  heard  it  with  pain,  that  the 
Chancellor  was    to    be   replaced    by  a 
political  substitute,  whose  inclination  it  was, 
and  from  whom  it  was  required  as  a  duty, 
Xhat  he  should  meddle  with  parties,  and 
renew    that    hatred    and    dissatisfaction 
which  had  for  some  time  been  so  Bappily 
repressed.     This  was    not'  all  however; 
he  understood  that  it  was  also  contem- 
plated to  give  a  retiring  allowance  to  the 
Chief  Baron,  in  order  that  he  might  be  re- 
placed by  some  other  political  friend  of 
the    Government,  although   that   Judge 
was  as  competent  as  any  other  in  Ireland 
to  fulfil  his  duties,  and  no  adequate  reason 
could   be    advanced  to   justify    his  re- 
tirement.     The  consequence  of  all  this 
would  be,  to  saddle  the  country  with  two 
retiring  pensions  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  place  two  political  supporten 
in    the  place    of   the  Lord    Chancellor 
and  Chief  Baron  in   Ireland.     He  (Mr. 
Dawson)  would  not  complain  of  this  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  when  he  was  told  that 
retrenchment  was  the  one  sole  object  of 
the   Government,    and   when    he   found 
that  Ministers  rested  their  claim  to  pnUie 
confidence,    and    their   reputation   as  a 
Government,  on  the  fulfilment  of  their 
|)ledges  of  economy ;    and  when  he  fooad 
that  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  displace 
two  eminent  Judges,  who  would  be  end- 
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tied  to  demand  large  retiring  pensions 
from  the  public,  he  confessed  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  surprise  and  ap- 
prehension. Now,  one  word  more  as  to 
the  apology  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  until  after 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House.  But  were 
there  no  means  of  sending  a  letter  to  the 
noble  Lord,  acquainting  him  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Premier,  before  the  measure 
was  determined  on?  If  there  was  not,  what 
became  of  the  responsibility  of  the  noble 
Lord  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 
Was  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  arrange- 
ments so  materially  affecting  the  finances 
of  the  country  without  consulting  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  re- 
sponsible, by  virtue  of  his  office,  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledges  of  retrenchment  ? 
The  whole  matter  might  be  capable  of  ex- 
planation, but  in  the  present  extraordinary 
appearance  which  it  assumed,  he  could 
not  give  it  his  approval. 

Lord  Altkorp,  in  reply  to  the  last 
observation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
said,  that  the  Chief  Baron  had  already 
been  tvventy-five  years  on  the  Bench,  and 
had  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  retire. 
He  begged  also  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  charge  of  the  wish 
of  the  Government  to  appoint  political 
partisans,  that  the  persons  appointed  to 
these  situations  were  no  political  friends 
of  the  present  Administration,  but,  on  the 
contrai*y,  men  appointed  by  an  Admi- 
nistration with  which  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, had  no  personal  motive  to  do  wrong ; 
and  it  would  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  they  had  promoted,  in  all  cases,  men 
never  politically  connected  with  them  as  a 
party.  There  might  be  an  exception  with 
respect  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  not  be  connected  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Government.  Now, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Anthony  Hart,  the  Chancellor  had  always 
been  a  political  associate.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland ;  and  if  he  was  not  a 
person  who  could  hold  a  confidential  com- 
munication on  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  England,  he  could  not  efficiently 
perform  the  duties  of  bis  station.     The 


appointment  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was 
considered  politic  at  a  peculiar  crisis,  and 
because  it  was  wished  to  avoid  some 
difficulties  connected  with  the  Catholic 
Question  ?  but  if  the  Chancellor  was  not, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  complete 
and  confidential  depositary  of  the  views  of 
the  Administration,  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Government  would 
be  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
almost  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  observed,  that  as  it 
was  understood  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  List  was  not  to  proceed  until 
after  the  holidays,  it  was  evident  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  determined,  very 
manfully,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  proposing 
a  plan  on  that  subject.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  on  the  subject  now  before 
the  House,  they  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
withdraw  from  a  similar  responsibility, 
by  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  it;  and  that  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  competent  or 
proper  judges.  He  very  readily  allowed 
that  the  Members  of  whom  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  consist  would  probably  be 
free  from  Government  influence ;  but  if  a 
committee  was  considered  the  best  course 
in  this  instance,  why  not  refer  the  Civil 
List  to  a  similar  committee,  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  ? — Why  adopt  two  courses. 

Mr.  D.  W,  Harvey  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised at,  and  regretted  the  speeches 
which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the  hon. 
members  for  Dorset  and  Guildford,  for 
they  were  conceived  in  a  most  ungenerous 
spirit.  Had  his  Majesty's  Ministers  pro- 
posed a  committee  composed  of  them- 
selves, or  their  immediate  dependants,  no 
hon.  Members  would  have  assailed  the 
plan  with  greater  vehemence  or  indigna- 
tion. The  course  pursued  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  manly,  and  indicative  of  good 
intentions.  The  Ministers  proposed  to 
effect  economy  by  their  own  example,' 
and  at  the  same  time  to  disarm  those  who 
might  complain  of  its  rigour  by  an  appeal 
to  their  own  privations,  effected  indeed, 
not  by  themselves,  but  at  the  instance  of  a 
committee  selected  from  political  oppo- 
nents and  unconnected  parties.  Economy 
in  ministerial  offices  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
general  retrenchment,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  plan  proposed  was 
the  most  impartial  method  of  effecting  both 
objects;  and  would  obtain  for  its  authori 
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tlic  esteem  and  affection  of  the  country. 
JUil  it  was  alleged  that  economy  of  this 
description,  however  sincerely  or  exten- 
sively carried,  would  work  no  sensible 
good,  but  rather  excite  groundless  and  de- 
lusive expectations.  This  assertion  he 
would  at  once  meet  by  a  firm  and  un- 
qualified denial.  The  saving  itself  would 
be  something,  but  its  moral  influence 
would  be  of  incalculable  importance.  It  was 
the  death-blow  of  corruption,  and  would 
speak  comfort  to  despairing  millions.  The 
labours  of  the  proposed  committee  would 
be  the  herald  of  the  greatest  benefit,  for 
out  of  them  other  committees  would  be 
formed,  whose  inquiries  would  embrace 
millions  of  money,  and  legions  of  place- 
men. When  he  reflected  on  the  hideous 
and  frightful  list  of  greedy  sinecurists 
which  had  recently  been  published,  as- 
cending in  its  scale  from  the  suspicious 
item  of  1,000/.  to  the  inordinate  and  ap- 
palling sum  of  10,000/.  a-year,  increasing 
in  amount  as  it  approached  to  the  total 
absence  of  all  labour — with  little  to  do  by 
any,  and  nothing  to  do  with  by  far  the  greater 
portion — which  list  exceeded  in  amount 
2,000,000/.  per  annum,  being,  in  fact, 
nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  apart  from  the  interest 
applicable  to  the  National  Debt ;  he,  for 
one,  would  not  disguise  the  expectation, 
that  the  Committee  would,  by  one  stroke 
of  indignant  extinction,  secure  the  instant 
saving  of  at  least  1,000,000/.  yearly. 
Such  a  committee,  when  appointed,  would 
ill  discharge  its  duty — spread  despondency 
through  the  land,  and  chill  the  sanguine, 
and,  he  trusted,  well-grounded  expectations 
of  the  people,  if  they  did  not  promptly 
and  readily  reduce  this  disgusting  army 
of  placemen,  at  least  one-half.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  list  which  must  undergo 
the  operation  of  the  pruning-knife.  There 
was  another  catalogue,  not  less  objection- 
able in  its  character  and  orip:in,  and  whose 
recipients  were  more  diversified  and  cring- 
ing; having  for  its  minimum  200/.,  and  its 
maximum  1 ,000/.  a-year,  outof  which  acor- 
respondingsavingmight  be  effected.  Cutoff 
and  cut  down  this  rotten  list,  and  from  the 
stem  of  an  unsightly  pensioner,  a  steady 
patriot  would  arise,  for  then  every  dis« 
carded  placeman,  and  every  defeated 
aspirant,  would  perceive  that  his  own 
interest  was  inseparable  from,  and  in 
strict  communion  with,  that  of  his  country. 
Reward  real  services  well ;  but  no  longer 
let  us  endure  an  army  of  corruptiouistSi  who 


live  in  idleness  upon  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  whose  horrid  reward  of  their  pecu- 
lation and  servility,  is  little  leu  in  amount 
than  one- third  of  the  entire  poor-rate  of 
England.     It  had  been  objected,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  the  removal  of 
Sir  Anthony  Hart,  as  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, to  make  room  for  Lord  Plnnkett, 
and  thus  creating  an  additional  burthen, 
by  a  retiring  pension  to  the  former,  was  a 
sad  omen  of  ministerial  economy.     Now 
he  was  one  of  those  who  lamented  the 
union  of  the  ofHce  of  Chancellor  in  either 
country  with  political  duties,  having  always 
contended,  that  the  Equity  Judges,  like 
those  at  Common  Law,  should  be  perma- 
nent and  irremovable.     Yet  such  was  not 
the  case,  and  he  was  fearful  not  likely  to 
become  so;  while,  therefore,  it  remained 
otherwise,  he  contended,   that   the  new 
Government  acted  wisely   in  having  no 
associates  who  did  not  actively  sympathise 
in  their  grand  plans  of  national  reibnn. 
Even  neutrality  was  dangerous.     He  be- 
held in  the  present  Government  an  asso- 
ciation of  pure  men  with  pure  object*— 
and  no  men  of  suspicious  feelings  must 
be  allowed  to  creep  in,  or  keep  in,  their 
counsels.    Thank  Heaven !  we  no  longer 
witnessed  an  unnatural  coalition  of  hetero- 
geneous   elements,    continued,     through 
unworthy  means,  for  a  pernicious  end; 
there     were     now     no     spies     in     the 
camp — no  fine  female  form  flitting  down 
the   back-stairs   of  the   Court — no  high 
Officer  of  State  to  approach  the  King, 
and  distil  his  'Meprous  venom*'   in  the 
royal  ear.      Whatever  difficulties   might 
encircle  the   infant  Administration,  they 
could  find  no  excuse  for  tardy  steps,  or 
dubious  measures,  from  the  want  of  a 
confiding    Sovereign,     or    a    concurring 
Parliament;    at    least,    if    the     present 
Parliament  was  refractory,  they  had  only 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  whose  confidence 
they  possessed,  and  whose  esteem  they 
had  it  in  their   power    permanently  to 
enjoy.     For  himself,  he  would  say,  that 
though    he    retained    his   old    seat,    he 
of  late  found  himself  amongst  strange 
and  uncongenial  spirits,  and  was  quite 
willing,  upon  a  suitable  occauoo,  to  obey 
the   Apostolic  injunction,    and    '*  Cone 
out  from  amongst   them/'    IRnUroM 
cheers  from  all  parti  of  the  Houte,  amd 
much  laughter. — The   hon.    member  Jer 
Colchester  spoke  from  the  Oppodiitm  eUe 
of  the  House,  surrounded  on  ailsidBM  iy  <if 
principal  leaden  ^the  late  flewrnwilj 
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— He  quite  understood  the  cheers  of  those 
about  him,  whose  long  habits  of  office  led 
them  to  convert  every  expression  of  sup- 
port into  some  unworthy  expectation; 
still  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  avow- 
ing his  entire  confidence  in  the  new 
Ministers,  and  his  determinalion,  so  long 
as  their  measures  deserved  it — and  of 
which  he  had  no  misgivings — of  giving  to 
them,  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  office, 
the  full  benefit  of  his  vote  and  voice; 
for,  in  so  doing,  he  felt,  he  was  best  serving 
his  country,  and  obeying  not  only  his  own 
decided  impressions,  but  also  acting  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  those  to  whose  kindness  and  confidence 
he  owed  the  high  distinction  of  being  in  a 
situation  to  address  the  House. 

Mr.  Horace  Twist  expressed  his  per- 
suasion, that  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
wished  to  have  the  vote  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Colchester,  they  must  pay  a  higher 
public  price  for  it  than  he  fancied  they 
were  at  present  disposed  to  give.  He  did 
not  rise  to  oppose  the  noble  Lord's  motion : 
quite  the  contrary.  He  supported  it; 
not  because  he  admitted  the  validity  of 
all  the  principles  maintained  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  behind  him,  but  because  he 
thought  the  course  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  honourable  to  his  character,  as  well 
as  consistent  and  proper.  For  himself, 
although  he  lielieved  that  during  the  last 
two  or  three  Sessions  retrenchment  had 
been  carried  as  far  as,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  could  be  carried, 
yet  he  always  cherished  the  hope,  that  in 
succeeding  Sessions  it  might  be  carried 
still  further.  Of  course  the  process  would 
be  continually  diminishing  the  amount  on 
which  it  would  be  practicable  to  operate. 
Now,  however,  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Session — at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Administration — when  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  friends  were  unfettered  by  any  extrin- 
sic considerations,  he  thought  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  were  conferring  a  great 
benefit  on  the  country,  by  proposing  that 
this  subject  should  undergo  a  strict  and 
impartial  investigation.  Not  that  he  be- 
lieved that  any  very  considerable  saving 
could  be  effected  (for  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  I^rd  that  the  principal  object  was 
to  satisfy  the  country),  but  that  he  thought 
it  was  exceedingly  desirable  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind,  and  to  expose  the  mon- 
strous exaggerations  and  enormous  errors 
which  prevailed,  with  reference  to  official 
remuneration  and  emoluments*     If  the 
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members  of  the  Committee  should  be  un- 
able to  render  themselves  popular  by  re- 
commending a  saving,  the  amount  of 
which  would  occasion  any  great  and  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  public  service,  they 
might  at  least  effect  a  great  benefit,  by 
establishing  some  principle  on  which  the 
remuneration  of  the  great  Officers  of  the 
State  should  be  assessed.  In  this  respect 
he  thought  they  might  do  a  great  public 
service  ;  and  with  respect  to  any  reduction 
of  salaries  which  they  might  propose,  he 
trusted  that  they  would  apply  their  recom- 
mendation to  such  salaries  as  had  no  cor- 
respondent labours,  rather  than  to  those 
which  were  given  for  efficient  services. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  heard,  with  great 
regret,  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who,  before 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  alluded 
to  had  been  completed  in  Ireland,  had 
thought  proper  to  censure  it.  He  trusted, 
that  when  that  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted, it  would  be  found  economical  as 
compared  with  other  arrangements  of  a 
similar  nature.  But,  undoubtedly,  the 
moral  and  political  character  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  a  consideration 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  amount 
of  any  economy  on  that  subject  which 
could  be  effected.  The  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  principal  object  which  could 
be  obtained  by  the  Committee  which  his 
noble  friend  proposed,  was  to  allay  the 
ferment  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  official  emoluments,  and  to  show  that 
official  remuneration  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  more  than  adequate  to  official 
service.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  his  noble  friend  had  taken  the  best 
course  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  committee  of  independent 
Members ;  and  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that 
there  was  much  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ments respecting  official  emoluments,  and 
that  there  was  much  which  could  not  be 
subjected  to  retrenchment  without  a  breach 
of  national  faith.  But  of  this  he  was 
quite  sure,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  that  Committee,  or  of  the  House, 
to  satisfy  the  country,  when  they  refused 
retrenchment  even  on  the  most  solid 
grounds.  The  cause  was,  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  was  at  present  consti- 
tuted. He  was  persuaded,  that  while 
there  were  so  many  Members  in  that 
House  who  did  not  enter  it  by  popular 
election,  so  longp  would  suspicion  attach 
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to  the  motives  of  the  Members,  even  when 
they  acted  most  correctly  ;  so  long  would 
the   people   be   prejudiced   against  their 
acts  ;  and  so  long  would  the  country  with- 
hold its  confidence  from  them.     For  that 
reason,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing the  public  establishments  at  the  point 
at  which  they  ought  to  be  kept,  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
good   and  safety  of   the  country,   they 
should  be  kept ;  he  wished  for  a  solid,  a 
substantial,  but  at  the  same  time  a  tem- 
perate reform.     He  was  persuaded  that 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  any  committee  of  that  House  to 
allay,  by  their  acts,  the  ferment  in  the 
public  mind,  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  official  appointments  and  salaries.     He 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  the   time   when   the  Ministry  of  this 
country  might  refer  to  the  consideration 
of  a   House,   consisting  of  the   genuine 
Representatives  of  the  people,  any  mea- 
sure which  they  might  think  necessary  for 
the  public  service,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  men  chosen  for  their  integrity  and 
their  judgment,  in  giving  their  approba- 
tion to  such  measure,  would  carry  with 
them   the  confidence  of  the   public  that 
they  had  given   it  on   solid  grounds  of 
public  interest,  and  not  on   any  consider- 
ations of  a  private  character. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  was  quite  of 
opinion,  with  the  hon.  member  for  Col- 
chester— that  the  utmost  practicable  eco- 
nomy was  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country;  and  strongly  re- 
commended that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  for  relieving  the  people  from  the 
distress  in  which  they  were  involved  by 
want  of  employment.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Ix)rd,  that  the  best  course  was, 
to  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  a  committee,  and  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Guildford,  that  it 
"would  have  been  better  had  Ministers 
proposed  a  plan  of  their  own.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  public  officers 
should  be  adequately  paid  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  public  services  ;  but  in 
leaving  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
a  committee,  he  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  done  much  better  than  if  he  had 
originated  any  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Jephson  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  Government  would  have  done 
better  had  it  not  followed  the  precedents 
set  by  other  AdministrationSi  and  had 


taken  the  opportunity  of  separating  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  from  any  politi- 
cal attributes.  The  late  appointments 
were,  he  believed,  very  unpopular.  It  had 
long  been  felt  at  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  that 
the  legal  appointments  in  that  country 
were  not  the  result  of  superior  merit ;  ana 
the  recent  proceedings  would  confirm  that 
conviction. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he  should 
not  have  trespassed  upon  the  House  on 
this  occasion,  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
hardly  do  justice  to  his  constituents,  or  to 
himself,  if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of   explicitly    declariug    his 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, of  avowing  his  confidence  in 
the  Gentlemen  who  composed  it,  and  of 
stating  his  belief,  that  there  never  had 
been  any  Administration  in  this  country, 
which  in  so  short  a  time  (he  might  sa]f, 
before   they  were  well  placed  in    their 
offices)  had  come  forward  so  promptly,  so 
earnestly,   and  so  satisfactorily,  m  pro- 
posing so  many  advantages  to  the  public, 
and  had  done  so  many  acts  in  earnest  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  as  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  should  now  have 
the  honour — if  they  proceeded  upon  the 
principles  which  they  had  laid  down,  and 
pursued  their  course  in  the  same  way  the^ 
had  hitherto  done — of  giving  his  unequi- 
vocal support  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
The  new  Administration  offered  new  hopes 
to  the  country,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
the  means  of  relieving  it  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  uncontrolled  misgovem- 
ment  to  which  it  had  till  now  been  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  particular  subject  now 
before  the  House,  he  could  not  conceife 
how  it  could  be  better  dealt  with,  than  in 
the  way  that  was  proposed,  nor  did  he 
see  the  advantage  of  Ministers  coming 
forward,  and  placing  themselves  in  the  io- 
vidious  situation  of  reducing  emoluments. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  no  benefit  would  arise 
to  the  public  from  a  niggardly  scale  of 
economy,  or  from  withholding  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  services  which  ought  to  be 
not  merely  amply,  but,  he  would  say, 
generously  and  liberally  paid.     The  posts 
to  which  duties  of  this  nature  were  attach- 
ed ought  to  be  held  out,  not  only  as  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  but  ought  to  present 
such  objects  as  would  induce  men  of  ability 
to  employ  their  talents  and  their  energies 
in  the  public  service,  rather  than  in  any 
other  of  the  pursuits  in  which,  fiom  thev 
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station  in  life,  they  might  be  likely  to 
engage.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  clerks, 
in  official  situations,  not  handsomely  and 
generously  remunerated;  and,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  great  Officers  of  State,  he 
did  not  himself  conceive  that  any  retrench- 
ment could  be  made,  or,  at  all  events,  it 
could  only  be  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
In  most  cases  the  salaries  of  office  did  no 
more  than  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
that  were  attendant  upon  the  appointment. 
He  must  therefore  ])rotest  against  that 
niggardly  economy  which  would  produce 
nothing  to  the  public,  and  would  be  in  it- 
self ungenerous  and  unjust.  But  the 
larger  economy  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Colchester  was  of  a  different 
kind.  With  that  this  Committee  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  public  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  its  labours  in  that 
respect.  But  this  Administration  had  to 
do  with  it ;  and  on  that  subject  they  were 
bound  to  proceed  as  they  had  promised. 
A  noble  Lord  below  him  had  truly  stated, 
that  no  effectual  economy  could  be  realised, 
and  no  difficulties  thoroughly  overcome, 
unless  that  House  were  differently  con- 
stituted from  what  it  was  at  present.  The 
mode  in  which  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  had  conducted 
himself,  on  every  occasion  since  he  had 
assumed  office,  was  such  as,  in  every  pos- 
sible view,  to  challenge  public  approbation 
and  confidence.  It  was  manifest,  from 
the  measures  of  those  now  in  power,  that 
they  had  been  selected  on  account  of  their 
talents,  and  on  account  of  their  agreeing 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  mode  and 
form  of  Government,  such  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  demanded. 
There  was  only  one  thing  in  the  recent 
change  which  he  regretted,  but  there  must 
always  be  something  to  be  regretted  in 
the  most  favourable  events.  There  was  a 
right  hon.  Baronet*  whom  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  comprised  in  the  new 
arrangement,  because  he  was  sure,  from 
the  diligence  and  ability  which  he  had 
applied  to  subjects  of  finance,  his  experi- 
ence would  have  been  most  valuable,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  services  would  have  been 
in  every  way  gratifyinjij  to  the  wishes  of 
the  public.  Such  was  the  only  subject  of 
regret  which  he  had  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  congratulated  the  country  also 
on    the   circumstance    of    the    Ministers 


•  Sir  F.  Burdett  was  understood  to  allude  to 
Sir  H.  Famell. 


being  supported  by  a  King,  who  not  only 
attracted  towards  himself  the  loyalty  whicn 
characterised  every  constitutional  English- 
man, but  who  was  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  virtues  which  ensured  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  person,  as  well  as 
fidelity  to  the  King  on  the  Throne,  and 
whose  support  would  enable  the  Ministers 
to  carry  those  strong  measures  which 
might  be  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
the  country.  They  would  also  be  sup- 
ported by  those  who  had  no  other 
views  the  public  views  ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  would  have  no  reason  to 
despair,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  all  the  evils  which 
pressed  upon  it  would  be  speedily  alle- 
viated, and  would,  by  that  ability  and 
attention  which  he  was  confident  would  be 
applied  to  them,  be  altogether,  and  finally, 
relieved.  -  With  these  feelings  he  had 
thought  that  he  should  not  be  acting 
fairly,  either  by  the  Government  or  his 
constituents,  if  he  did  not  express  his  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Ministry,  and  his 
expectation  that  they  would  succeed  in 
pleasing  all  parties.  But  there  was,  in- 
deed, one  party  which  he  had  forgotten, 
and  which  had  been  mentioned  by  an  in- 
dividual very  conversant  with  business, 
and  well  calculated  to  form  a  judgment, 
as  more  mischievous  than  any  other  party. 
The  individual  was  a  great  diplomatist, 
and  the  party  to  which  he  alluded  was 
that  of  the  **  Impatients.''  They  were 
the  only  party  who  now  remained  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Go- 
vernment would,  by  its  measures,  confirm 
the  favourable  impressions  which  its  course 
had  hitherto  created. 

Mr.  Goulburn  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  propriety  of  fairly 
remunerating  public  men  for  their  services, 
and  of  not  resorting  to  a  petty  economy, 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object.  He 
hoped  that  the  measures  which  his  Majes- 
ty's present  Government  intended  to  bring 
forward  would  prove  as  beneficial  as  he 
could  not  doubt  thev  intended  them  to  be. 
When  he  was  himself  a  member  of  Go- 
vernment, and  brought  forward  any  mea- 
sure which  he  thought  advantageous  to  the 
country,  he  always  thought  it  entitled  to 
a  candid  construction.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, although  he  should  use  due  vigilance 
with  respect  to  the  measures  which  might 
be  brought  forward  by  the  present  Govern- 
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roent,  he  was  ready  to  pot  upon  thote 
measure!  the  most  candid  construction.      , 
Mr.  Littkton  declared  his  great  satis- 
faction at  the  observations  which  had  just , 
been  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend.     Con-  . 
sidering  the  station  which  that  right  hon.  | 
Gentleman  had  occupied^  he  was  sure  the  i 
people  of  England  would  mark  with  great ! 
applause  the  handsome  conduct  which  he 
now  pursued.      He  hoped  that  an  end 
would  be  put,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to 
the  system  of  managing  business  by  Com- 
mittees of  that  House.     He  thought  that 
the  interests  of  monarchy  in  the  country 
had  been  greatly  prejudiced  by  the  practice 
of  delegating  to  committees  of  the  people 
matters  which  ought  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Crown,  under  the  responsibility,  of  course, 
of  the  King's  advisers.    There  was  one 

E»int  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
orsetshire,  upon  which  he  would  make 
an  observation.  He,  for  one,  approved 
of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett  as 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  considered 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the 
Administration    to   see    that  there  were 

t laced  in  those  posts  of  which  they 
ad  the  patronage  persons  with  whom 
they  could  have  a  cordial  and  confidential 
understanding  in  the  principles  which  they 
professed.  They  should  not  lose  any  op- 
portunity which  their  patronage  offered  of 
receiving  the  services  of  such  men ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  people  of  England 
would  not  regret  a  few  thousand  pounds 
in  addition,  if  that  expenditure  strength- 
ened an  Administration  whose  professions 
had  already  gained  them  so  much  credit. 

Lord  ValUiort  concurred  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  public 
servants  ought  to  be  properly  remunerated. 
If  individuals  were  employed  who  were 
witliout  the  necessary  practical  knowledge, 
great  and  permanent  injury  might  result  to 
the  country.  He  meant  also,  though 
sitting  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Colchester,  to  have 
the  pleasure,  and  to  him  it  would  be  a  great 
one  from  its  novelty,  of  voting  with  him 
for  the  present  Ministers  whenever  their 
actions  deserved  his  support. 

Sir  E,  B,  Sugden  could  not  conceive 
why  another  Judge  should  be  appointed  in 
the  place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
Sir  Anthony  Hart  was  not  appointed  by 
the  late  Government,  but  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr,  Canning.  When  it  was  re- 
collected that  many  of  the  present  Minis* 


ters  coalesced,  and  jcwaedt  t^d,  if  he 
might  use  so  vulgar  an  eapicanon,  worked 
with  that  Admimstrntiooy  wiiicb  appointed 
Sir  Anthony  Hart,  he  would  aak,  was  it 
not  curious,  that  without  any  reason  given, 
without  any  ground  adTUiced,  with  refer- 
ence only  to  pol  itical  sentiments,  they  should 
now  remove  him  ?  Sir  Aatbony  Hart  wsi 
not  a  political  character,  he  had  nevir 
been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Coounooii 
nor  was  he  ever  placed  in  a  situation  when 
he  could  manifest  strong  poUticsal  feeltngi. 
Did  it  not  then  appear  extraoidinary  thit 
Lord  Chancellor  Hart  ahouid  be  deposed, 
to  make  room  for  Lord  Plunkett,  merely 
on  the  allegation  that  it  was  nfjbH  tbst 
every  Government  should  have  pcrbct 
confidence  in  the  political  atntimentsof 
all  who  were  in  any  way  connectad  with 
it  ?  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  politicti 
sentiments  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  which 
rendered  it  fit  that  he  should  be  lenuifed? 
If  such  a  case  were  made  out — if  itime 
shown  that  the  political  aentimcDta  of  tbit 
Gentleman  prevented  him  from  feroHnf  s 
close  and  cordial  connection  with  Miaii- 
ters— then  he  would,  for  one,  admit  (hsnl 
as  it  was  on  the  country  to  be  burthcaed 
with  those  large  paymenta)  that  his  rs* 
moval  was  justifiable.  But  wlien  Miai»* 
ters  came  forward  with  professions  of 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  settled 
a  pension  of  4,000/.  a-vear  on  one  learned 
Judge,  and  of  somewhere  about  3,00(M. 
a  year  upon  another,  no  necessity  being 
pointed  out  for  such  a  proceeding,  it  coaU 
not  escape  without  animadversion.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  be 
justified ;  but  unquestionably  some  lessoa 
ought  to  be  gi?en  for  entailing  so  huge  sn 
expense  on  the  country. 

Lord  Palmerston  expressed  hia  surpriie, 
after  his  noble  friend  had  clearly  stated 
that  he  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  ex* 
plain  this  transaction,  when  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  came  before  the  House, 
to -hear  the  hon.  and  learned  GentlemaB 
make  the  accusation  which  he  had  just 
done. 

Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  >-*I  did  not  hear  the 
noble  Lord's  speech. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  sorry  that  the  hoo. 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  in 
the  House  when  his  noble  friend  made  his 
statement ;  but  he  thought  that  a  person 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  ex- 
perience ought  not  to  have  given  utterance 
to  such  unqualified  opinions  without  hear- 
ing the  speech  which  he  rose  ta  answer* 
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He,  however,  made  those  observations,  it 
now  appeared,  without  hearing  that 
speech.  He  did  not  mean  at  present  to 
go  into  any  large  discussion  on  the  arrange- 
ment in  question,  because,  on  a  future 
occasion,  the  details  would  be  fully  stated, 
and  on  them  the  propriety  of  the  proceed- 
ing would  be  defended.  But  he  must 
say,  that  it  required  no  great  intelligence 
to  show,  notwithstanding  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
that  the  situation  of  Chancellor  could  not 
be  divested  of  political  character.  The 
person  who  held  the  situation  of  Chancel- 
lor, either  of  England  or  Ireland,  was 
obliged  to  have  constant  communication 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  he 
must,  therefore,  possess  their  full  political 
confidence ;  very  great  inconvenience 
would  ensue  if  that  seat  were  occupied  by 
an  individual  not  possessing  that  confi- 
dence. One  of  the  parties  alluded  to,  he 
believed,  wished  to  retire ;  and  the  whole 
arrangement  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
give  satisfaction  to  the  country.  The 
statement  of  his  noble  friend  seemed  to 
meet  the  general  approbation  of  the 
House.  He  was  anxious  that  it  should 
do  so,  because  Ministers  felt  that  it  was 
only  by  the  concurrence  of  that  House  that 
they  could  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. They  came  into  office  at  a  period  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  in  whatever  way  they 
looked  to  the  various  interests  which  were 
committed  to  their  charge;  but  it  was 
gratifying  to  them  to  find,  so  far  as  they 
had  explained  the  principle  which  they 
meant  to  pursue,  that  it  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  House,  as  he  was  per- 
suaded it  would  that  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  only  so  long  as  they  possessed  the 
confidence  of  both,  that  they  wished  to 
continue  in  the  situation  which  they  now 
held. 

Mr.  Calcraft  contended,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Sir  E.  B.  Sugden)  had 
a  right  to  make  the  observations  he  had 
done  on  a  subject  which  had  been  twice 
or  thrice  mentioned  in  the  House,  until 
he  received  the  information  he  demanded. 
He  now  beggred  leave  to  state  his  own 
opinion  with  respect  to  that  appointment. 
Looking  to  the  talents  and  experience  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Plunkett),  and  consider- 
ing the  great  service  which  he  might  render 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  that  any  Govern- 
ment which  could  avail  themselves  of  his 
assistance  in  the  public  service,  would  be 
extremely  culpable  if  it  neglected  to  do  so. 


He  regretted  that  any  additional  expense 
should  be  imposed  on  the  country,  but  he 
did  not  begrudge  it,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  procuring  Lord  Plunkett's  services.  In 
speaking  of  the  present  Administration,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  acceded 
to  office  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able to  reform  than  had  ever  occurred  be- 
fore. At  no  preceding  period  had  reform 
taken  such  an  extensive  and  powerful  hold 
of  the  public  mind  as  at  present.  He 
felt  no  desire  to  oppose  Ministers ;  but  if 
he  differed  from  them,  he  would  speak  his 
opinion  freely  and  decidedly.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  that  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation  to  cut  down  with 
a  parsimonious  hand  the  salaries  of  indi- 
viduals in  subordinate  offices.  He  en- 
treated the  Government,  when  they  had 
dealt  with  their  own  salaries,  not  to  visit 
the  subordinate  officers,  he  meant  clerks, 
with  the  same  severity  which  they  might 
exercise  with  respect  to  themselves,  for  the 
little  time  he  had  been  in  office  had  taught 
him  that  what  were  called  large  emolu- 
ments were,  in  fact,  small  emoluments,  and 
hardly  sufficient  to  enable  those  persons 
to  support  themselves.  Many  of  those  in- 
dividuals, after  thirty  or  forty  years*  service, 
could  not  boast  of  having  acquired  an 
independence  for  their  families. 

Mr.  Q.  Bankes  said,  that  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  Lord  Plunkett, 
he  thought  that  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was 
equally  fitted  for  the  office  of  Chancellor. 
He  could  see  no  reason  for  the  translation 
of  the  former,  whose  services  were  already 
secured  in  another  situation.  It  was  a 
most  singular  thing,  that  the  noble  Secre- 
tary was  himself  a  member  of  the  very 
Administration  by  whom  Sir  A.  Hart  was 
appointed ;  and  the  same  observation 
would  apply  to  other  members  of  the 
Government.  How,  then,  he  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  had  Sir  Anthony  Hart 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  present 
Government?  Not  only  was  the  same 
Lord  Lieutenant  now  going  to  Ireland 
that  was  there  when  Sir  Anthony  Hart 
was  appointed,  but  the  noble  Secretary 
and  other  members  of  his  Majesty *s  Go- 
vernment were  then  in  office.  What, 
then,  was  the  ground  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart's 
removal  ?  They  were  told  that  some  plan 
of  economy,  that  some  system  of  reform, 
was  in  contemplation.  An  expense  of 
4,000/.  a-year  was  to  be  entailed  on  the 
country — but  still  economy  would  be 
attended  to.    Now,   he  would  nsk,  bad 
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who  had  introduced  it  to  the  other  House 
liad  gained  great  honour  by  the  clear 
and  manly  speech  he  made  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  could  not  assent  to  the  sup- 
position that  no  case  could  arise  in  which 
a  Council  of  Regency  would  be  necessary. 
He  contended,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  King,  leaving  the  Queen 
pregnant,  the  Crown  should  immediately 
descend  on  the  Heir  Presumptive.  In 
that  respect  he  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  He  thought  that  the  Act 
should  be  declaratory  of  the  law  that  the 
Sovereignty  should  devolve  on  the  Pre- 
sumptive Heir  at  once.  He  should  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  clause  declaring  that 
the  Crown  should  so  descend,  these 
words : — "  Her  said  royal  highness  shall 
be,  and  be  deemed,  and  taken  to  be,  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  actual 
Sovereign  of  these  realms,  subject  to  the 
limitation  hereinafter  mentioned."  There 
was  one  other  deficiency  in  the  Bill.  In 
the  event  of  the  birth  of  a  posthumous 
child  of  his  present  Majesty,  the  Bill  did 
not  provide  for  the  cesser  of  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  Princess  Victoria.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  to  add  these  words: 
"  That  immediately  on  the  birth  of  such 
child,the  Sovereign  title  shall  descend  to  him 
or  her ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the 
Princess  Victoria's  right  shall  cease  and 
determine,  and  that  such  child  shall  be, 
and  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  lawful  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  succeeded  the  Princess 
Victoria  in  the  possession  of  the  Throne 
of  these  realms." 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  thought  there  was 
another  omission  in  the  Bill,  and  that  was, 
that  if  the  power  of  the  Regent  ceased 
there  was  no  distinct  provision  made  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Sovereignty. 
He  should  move  to  supply  that  defect  m 
the  Committee. 

Sir  E.  B.  Sngden  remarked,  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  proposed  to 
make  that  law  a  declaratory  law,  forgot 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  unless  that 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  first 
agi-eed  in  a  resolution  that  such  as  that 
hon.  and  learned  Member  wished  to  make 
the  law  was  actually  now  the  Law  of  the 
land.  A  declaratory  law  was  only  a 
declaration  of  a  law  actually  pre-existing, 
but  respecting  which  there  had  been  some 
doubts.  He  was  disposed  to  meet  the 
learned  Gentleman    (Sir   C.    Wetherell) 


fairly  and  openly  in  the  digcutftton  on  the 
clauses  he  had  mentioned ;  but  he  con* 
fessed  he  thought  the  Bill  perfect  without 
them,  and  that  Parliamoit  wfts  competent 
to  deal  with  the  cases  alluded  to  wheneter 
they  arose,  if  they  ever  did  arise  at  all. 

Lord  Morpeth  expressed  his  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  Bill.  It  was  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  at  present  to  have  a 
Sovereign  on  the  Throne  in  whom  they 
placed  the  most  perfect  confidence  ;  but 
it  was  still  more  for  their  happiness  that  the 
laws  of  the  realm  did  not  trust  its  safety 
and  security  to  any  thing  so  unstable  as 
human  character. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusofi  considered  the 
Bill  perfect,  and  the  additional  claims 
consequently  unneeessanr.  The  noble 
Lord  who  framed  anci  introdueed  K 
deserved  the  greatest  praise  for  the  whole 
Bill,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
undergo  any  alteration. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  any 
objection  to  the  clauses  might  be  urged 
with  better  effect  when  they  came  to  con- 
sider the  details  in  the  committee.  In 
his  opinion  the  Bill  at  present  accomplished 
what  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  wished. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  at  present  the 
law  was  not  at  all  doubtful,  and  that 
he,  therefore,  should  object  to  the  ctaolss 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Borougnbridge. 

Lord  John  RuiseU  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  noped  it  woald 
pass  with  unanimity. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed  to-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  Dec.  10. 

M iNDTit.]    The  Royal  Awmtt  ww  iiTM,  tay 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund  BlU. 

PetiUooi  presented.    For  the  aboUHon  of  Stavvy, 
Marquis  of  Lknmown,  the  Itaqiiia  of  Tbownb 
Earl  of  RosBLTV,  and  the  Eaii  of  AMUUBm, 
variotu  Congn^^ations  of  DInenlen  in  b^laiid,  ^d 
several  plaoes  in  RooUand.    By  llie  Maiquia  of 
Dowir,  from  the  CathoHce  in  dw  patWi  of  St. 
Athlone,  praying  fat  a  better  apne|nhtlon  of  Ite 
voted  fbr   Education   fn   Irriandt    fWxn    the 
Curriers  of  DubHn,  eompUning  of  DIalnni,  ond 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Unioni  than  the  InhoUt^ 
pariah  of  St  Nicholaa,  Dublin*  for  a  ndiaeUoB 
Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coalt   fkom  Ctartavutawr. 
praying  for  a  continuance  of  die  bountiaa  on 
Parliamentary  Refonn,  fkom  the  Town  Chundl 
habitanU  of  the  Royal  Buigh  of  AitRMttit 
Merdianta'  Company  of  Ayr  i  Aom  th» 
trates,  and  Town  CoomU  of  Ayri  ftoni  Iho  1 
Guilds  of  StirUng;  and  fkom  the  Mi  _ 
Council  of  Forte: — ^By  the  Cad  of  Rab 
Inhdittntiof  ftrtib 
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Electors  in  Cities  and  Boroughs.] 
Mr.  Hodgson  moved  for  a  return  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  freedom  of  certain  spe- 
cified Cities  and  Boroughs,  by  patrimony, 
servitude,  or  marriage,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  such  freedom  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years  from  the  present  time.  The 
hon.  Member  explained,  that  he  wished  to 
find  out  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
paid  a  stamp-duty,  or  taken  out  their 
freedom,  with  a  view  to  ground  on  that  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-duty. 

Mr.  Croker  objected  to  the  Motion, 
which  would  be  unattended  by  any  bene- 
ficial effects  unless  it  was  intended  to 
abandon  the  stamp-duties  on  taking  out 
freedoms. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  said,  the  proper  place 
to  obtain  the  information  required  was  the 
Stamp-office.  The  return,  if  granted, 
would  not  convey  any  satisfactory  inform- 
ation on  the  subject.  He  opposed  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  G.  Robinson  saw  no  reason  to  op- 
pose the  Motion,  and  as  the  returns  might 
be  beneficial  he  should  support  it.  The 
stamp-duties,  as  he  knew  very  well,  pre- 
vented many  freemen  from  taking  up  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  Bankes  also  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  tax  upon 
taking  up  freedoms,  he  should  endeavour 
to  effect  it  by  easier  and  more  direct  means 
than  a  motion  for  voluminous  and  useless 
returns. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  the  returns 
would  be  very  useful,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  the  number  of  persons  who  took 
out  their  freedom. 

Mr.  D,  W.  Harvey  thought  the  hon. 
Member's  object  would  be  as  well,  or 
better  attained,  by  a  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  at  a  proper  time — a  motion 
which  should  receive  his  support. 

Mr.  Hodgson  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  expressed  an  intention  to 
move  for  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  a  future 
opportunity.  When  he  should  bring  that 
motion  forward,  he  hoped  he  should  not 
be  accused  of  wishing  to  proceed  in  the 
dark  because  he  had  withdrawn  his  pre- 
sent motion. 

Court  of  Chancery.]  Mr.  Spence 
observed,  that  the  paper  which  he  now 
sought  to  obtain  was  one  that  would  be 
most  necessary  in  the  ensuing  inquiries 


respecting  Reform  in  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery.  His  object  was,  to  effect  reduction 
in  the  expenses  of  a  suit. in  that  Court, 
and  to  place  the  Court  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  40th  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
number  of  officers  there  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  required.  One  of 
his  plans  was,  to  get  rid  of  Recitals,  and  to 
incorporate  Orders  in  the  proceedings  them- 
selves. The  document  he  required  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  purposes. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,'  or  other 
proper  Officer,  lay  before  the  House  a 
Copy  of  the  Presentment  of  John  Shuck- 
burgh,  Thomas  Poole,  and  others,  chosen 
by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Egerton,  Knight, 
Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land, to  inquire  and  present  upon  articles 
for  the  better  reformation  of  sundry  exac- 
tions and  abuses  supposed  to  be  committed 
by  Officers,  Clerks,  and  Ministers  in  his 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made 
the  8th  day  of  March,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Sir  E,  B.  Sugden  did  not  oppose  the 
Motion,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man pledged  himself  to  the  necessity  of 
having  the  document. 

The  Attorney  General  consented  to  the 
Motion.  The  document  asked  for  was 
most  important. 

Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  reminded  the  House 
that  he  had  intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  on  Tuesday  he  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  what  were  his  views 
on  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Regency  Bill.]  Lord  Althorp,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Re- 
gency Bill,  expressed  his  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  measure,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  well  conceived.  He 
did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  in- 
fringement of  the  Constitution.  There 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion if  a  person  with  the  sovereign  power 
was  deprived  of  his  prerogative  ;  if  the 
prerogative  were  fit  to  be  given  to  the 
Sovereign,  it  was  also  fit  to  be  given  to 
the  person  acting  as  Regent.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  that  this  Bill  appointed  no 
Council  of  Regency,  as  had  been  done  by 
former  bills. 

Sir  C  Wetherell  also  gave  his  entire 
approbation  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
surcy  and  observed,  that  the  noble  Lord 
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maintain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  even  if  they 
were  twenty  limes  worse  off  and  worse 
managed  than  had  been  stated.  The 
King's  Ministers  were  not  responsible  for 
the  suffering  or  distress  in  that  parish  or 
this  parish.  They  were  not  responsible 
for  that  which  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  set  right.  The  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site, who  had  taken  upon  them  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  must  see  that 
they  could  do  nothing  in  such  a  way  as 
that.  They  might  subscribe,  and  recom- 
mend his  Majesty  to  subscribe,  in  such 
cases,  but  it  would  be  found  that  the  late 
Ministers  did  the  same,  and  that  his  late 
Majesty  subscribed  as  much  as  he  could. 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Ministers,  and 
it  would  not  be  legal  for  them,  to  interfere 
in  any  other  way  in  such  matters.  If  the 
noble  Lord  could  bring  forward  a  distinct 
charge  against  his  Majesty *8  late  Ministers, 
he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  should  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  meet  it. 

Earl  Stanhope  maintained  that  the  cause 
of  the  distress  which  prevailed  now,  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  measures  of  that 
House,  which  had  refused  to  inquire  into 
the  distresses  of  the  people.  That  distress 
had  existed  for  a  long  time,  it  existed 
througrhout  the  countrv,  and  had  been  fre- 
quently,  both  by  him  and  other  noble 
Lords,  brought  under  their  Lordships' 
notice.  The  distress  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  local  but  general  causes,  and  he 
was  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  the 
present  Ministry  had  adopted  the  views  of 
the  late  Ministry,  and  meant  to  refuse  in- 
quiry.  He  had  been  informed  by  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Established  Church,  resident 
in  Sussex,  that  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  Ministry  last  night  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  occa- 
sion great  disappointment  and  l>e  most 
calamitous  in  its  results.  In  his  opinion 
he  coincided,  and  would  on  no  account 
take  on  himself  the  responsibility  the  Mi- 
nistry had  incurred  by  refusing  to  grant 
the  inquiry  moved  for. 

Lord  King  said,  that  no  such  pre- 
posterous charge  had  been  preferred 
against  the  noble  Duke  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Radnor),  as  that  he,  when  Minister, 
should  have  superintended  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Poor-laws  in  any  particular 
parish.  What  the  noble  I/)rd  had  said 
was,  that  the  cause  of  timely  relief  not 
being  afibrdedy  was  ascribablc  to  the  noble 


Duke,  who  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ui 
Sovereign,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Session,  the  statement  that  only  ^*  partial 
distress"  existed.  The  disguat  and  ivritfr- 
tion  which  that  untoward  language  pro- 
duced throughout  the  country  compelled 
the  Ministers  to  make  those  reductions  of 
the  taxes  which  they  s^fterwarda  made, 
and  which,  in  bis  conscience,  he  (Lord 
King)  l)elieved  that  they  never  intended 
at  the  beginning  of  that  Seaaion  to  make, 
or  they  would  never  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  King  such  unfortunate  and 
exasperating  language, — ^language  which 
was  only  paralleled  by  the  atrange  and 
infatuated  declaration  which  had  ezpeUed 
the  noble  Duke  and  his  colleagues  fiom 
power. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  aaid,  that  the 
noble  Lord  lay  under  a  complete  miatake 
as  to  the  reduction  which  haid  been  made 
in  the  taxes.  That  reduction  waa  made 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  reductioni 
of  expenditure  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  course  of  three  consecutive  Seaaioos 
of  Parliament,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
great  reduction,  amounting  actually  to 
more  than  a  million  sterling,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt.  That  reduction  in  the  iutereat  of 
the  National  Debt  was  effected  in  the  lait 
Session  of  Parliament ;  but  until  it  was 
completed,  it  was  imposaible  for  the 
Government  to  make  any  reductions  in 
the  taxes,  nor  could  they  decide  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  reduce ;  and  that  daty 
was  not  performed  until  the  moment  came 
for  making  the  reductions. 

Lord  King  did  not  think  that  he  was  at 
all  mistaken  as  to  the  cauae  which  had 
compelled  the  late  Ministera  to  effect  such 
a  reduction  of  the  taxes.  There  was 
nothing  of  which  people  in  auch  a  aitna- 
tion  as  the  late  Ministera  filled  were  to 
fond  of  as  a  large  margin,  and  he  waa  aure 
that  the  noble  Duke  would  have  kept  the 
large  margin  if  he  could,  and  that  he 
would  have  employed  it  againat  thme 
'^  deplorable  events"  of  which  the  nxMt 
Duke  had  spoken  last  night,  if  it  had  not 
been  taken  from  him.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  noble  Duke  would  have  kept  the 
large  margin  if  he  could,and  that,  if  he  had 
remained  in  power,  he  would  in  that  caac 
have  done  something  againat  those  eveatt 
which  he  had  last  night  so  much  lamwitf^- 

The  Earl  of  Rotelyn  aaid,  it  waa  ei- 
traordinary  that  the  noble  Lord  shoold 
persist  in  an  assertion    which    he   matt 
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know  was  contrary  to  the  truth, —  namely, 
that  the  late  Ministers  did  not  •  intend  to 
reduce  the  taxes  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  details  were  then  all  prepared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  four-per-cents  had  been 
effected,  the  intended  reductions  in  the 
taxes  were  made. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  the 
course  which  his  Majesty's  late  Ministers 
had  pursued,  in  doing  every  thing  to 
prevent  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  had  met  with  the  reprobation  of 
every  well-wisher  to  the  country.  If  an 
inquiry  had  been  granted  last  Session, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  disturb- 
ed state  of  the  country  would  not  have 
existed  at  this  moment,  and  he  would 
assert,  that  in  that  case  the  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection which  existed  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the  people  towards  the  Legislature 
of  the  country,  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  complaints,  would  not  be  in  existence. 
Such  he  was  certain  would  have  been  the 
good  effects  which  we  should  now  witnete 
if  the  Legislature  had  then  entered  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  distresses  and  griev- 
ances of  the  people.  He  denied  that  the 
present  Ministers  were  taking  the  same 
course  as  that  followed  by  the  late  Minis- 
ters, for  they  had  already  granted  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Poor-laws, 
which  inquiry  he  firmly  believed  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  they  had  pledged  themselves 
to  apply  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
country  generally.  He  must  say,  that  he 
had  been  quite  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  last 
night,  against  the  expediency  of  the  kind 
of  inquiry  which  was  then  called  for. 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
the  present  Ministers  were  imitating  their 
predecessors  in  refusing  inquiry. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
the  question  at  issue  last  Session  was, 
whether  the  distress  was  partial,  as  had 
been  alleged  by  Ministers,  or  whether  it 
was  general,  as  it  really  was,  and  as  every 
one  out  of  doors  believed  it  to  be.  Though 
he  supported  the  Motion  for  inquii-y  last 
Session,  he  did  not  deem  it  at  all  incon- 
sistent, under  existing  circumstances,  to 
oppose  the  Motion  made  last  night  for 
inquiry.  That  Motion  went  to  a  full 
inquiry  into  every  interest  of  the  State, 
and  it  was  made  when  Parliament  was 
about  to  rise  for  the   recess,   when  one 
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committee  had  been  appointed  and  when 
the  Government,  far  from  denying  the 
distress,  admitted  it,  and  had  pledged  itself 
to  consider  the  subject.  He  was  in  hopes 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Government 
would  redeem  that  pledge,  but  thinking 
the  inquiry  proposed  last  night  much  too 
extensive,  he  had  voted  against  it 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  explained.  The 
difference  between  the  late  and  the  present 
Administration  was  this, — -that  the  late 
Administration  refused  inquiry,  and  denied 
the  existence  of  distress,  while  the  present 
Administration  admitted  the  existence  of 
distress,  and  said  that  they  would  apply 
their  minds  to  find  a  remedy  for  it,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  granted  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Poor-laws.  The  noble  Duke  had  said 
again  to-night,  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor) might  bring  a  specific  charge  against 
the  late  Ministers  if  he  chose.  He,  how- 
ever, would  repeat  what  he  had  said  last 
night,  that  he  should  do  no  such  thing ; 
for  that  his  only  object  in  bringing  such  a 
charge  would  be,  to  remove  the  noble 
Duke  and  his  colleagues  from  power,  and 
that,  fortunately,  was  already  done.  As 
to  the  intention  of  the  late  Ministers  to 
reduce  taxation,  since  the  noble  Duke  and 
the  noble  Earl  below  him  had  declared 
that  they  had  positive  knowledge  of  such 
intention,  independent  of  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress that  was  raised,  he  certainly,  without 
any  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  could 
not  assert  that  no  such  intention  existed. 
However,  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was,  that  the  Ministers  were  forced  into 
those  reductions  by  the  cry  that  was 
raised  in  the  other  House;  and  if  such 
intention  existed,  he  could  only  say,  that 
the  deplorable  prospect  presented  to  them 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session  was  th^ 
more  remarkable.  Besides,  nothing  could 
be  more  astonishing,  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  than  the  lamentable  exhibition 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  last  Session — nearly  all  the  financial 
measures  except  the  Beer-bill  having 
failed  or  been  withdrawn  :  and  if,  there- 
fore,  the  Ministers  had  really  matured 
their  plans,  and  could,  nevertheless, 
make  no  better  appearance  than  they  did 
make,  the  country  had  another  reason  to 
rejoice  at  the  removal  of  those  Ministers. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that   he 

had   voted   against    the    committee    last 

night,  and  against  the  committee  proposed 

while  he  was  in  the  Government  for  the 
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maintain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  even  if  they 
were  twenty  times  worse  off  and  worse 
managed  than  had  been  stated.  The 
King's  Ministers  were  not  responsible  for 
the  suffering  or  distress  in  that  parish  or 
this  parish.  They  were  not  responsible 
for  that  which  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  set  right.  The  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site, who  had  taken  upon  them  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  must  see  that 
they  could  do  nothing  in  such  a  way  as 
that.  They  might  subscribe,  and  recom- 
mend his  Majesty  to  subscribe,  in  such 
cases,  but  it  would  be  found  that  the  late 
Ministers  did  the  same,  and  that  his  late 
Majesty  subscribed  as  much  as  he  could. 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Ministers,  and 
it  would  not  be  legal  for  them,  to  interfere 
in  any  other  way  in  such  matters.  If  the 
noble  Lord  could  bring  forward  a  distinct 
charge  against  his  Majesty's  late  Ministers, 
he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  should  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  meet  it. 

Earl  Stanhope  maintained  that  the  cause 
of  the  distress  which  prevailed  now,  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  measures  of  that 
House,  which  had  refused  to  inquire  into 
the  distresses  of  the  people.  That  distress 
had  existed  for  a  long  time,  it  existed 
throughout  the  counti^,  and  had  been  fre- 
quently, both  by  him  and  other  noble 
Lords,  brought  under  their  Lordships' 
notice.  The  distress  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  local  but  general  causes,  and  he 
was  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  the 
present  Ministry  had  adopted  the  views  of 
the  late  Ministry,  and  meant  to  refuse  in- 
quiry. He  had  been  informed  by  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Established  Church,  resident 
in  Sussex,  that  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  Ministry  last  night  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  occa- 
sion great  disappointment  and  be  most 
calamitous  in  its  results.  In  his  opinion 
he  coincided,  and  would  on  no  account 
take  on  himself  the  responsibility  the  Mi- 
nistry had  incurred  by  refusing  to  grant 
the  inquiry  moved  for. 

Lord  King  said,  that  no  such  pre- 
posterous charge  had  been  preferred 
against  the  noble  Duke  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Radnor),  as  that  he,  when  Minister, 
should  have  superintended  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Poor-laws  in  any  particular 
parish.  What  the  noble  Lord  had  said 
was,  that  the  cause  of  timely  relief  not 
being  afforded,  was  ascribable  to  the  noble 


Duke,  who  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Sovereign,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Session,  the  statement  that  only  '*  partial 
distress"  existed.  The  disgust  and  irrita- 
tion which  that  untoward  language  pro- 
duced throughout  the  country  compelled 
the  Ministers  to  make  those  reductions  of 
the  taxes  which  they  i^erwards  made, 
and  which,  in  his  conscience,  he  (Lord 
King)  believed  that  they  never  intended 
at  the  beginning  of  that  Session  to  make, 
or  they  would  never  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  King  such  unfortunate  and 
exasperating  language, — language  which 
was  only  paralleled  by  the  strange  and 
infatuated  declaration  which  had  expelled 
the  noble  Duke  and  his  colleagues  from 
power. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  lay  under  a  c6m[rfete  mistake 
as  to  the  reduction  which  had  been  made 
in  the  taxes.  That  reduction  was  made 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  reductioDS 
of  expenditure  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  course  of  three  consecutive  Sessions 
of  Parliament,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
great  reduction,  amounting  actually  to 
more  than  a  million  sterling,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt.  That  reduction  in  the  interest  of 
the  National  Debt  was  effected  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament ;  but  until  it  was 
completed,  it  was  impossible-  for  the 
Government  to  make  any  reductions  in 
the  taxes,  nor  could  they  decide  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  reduce ;  and  that  daty 
was  not  performed  until  the  moment  came 
for  making  the  reductions. 

Lord  King  did  not  think  that  he  was  at 
all  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  which  had 
compelled  the  late  Ministers  to  effect  such 
a  reduction  of  the  taxes.  There  was 
nothing  of  which  people  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  late  Ministers  filled  were  so 
fond  of  as  a  large  margin,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  noble  Duke  would  have  kept  the 
large  margin  if  he  could,  and  that  he 
would  have  employed  it  against  those 
**  deplorable  events"  of  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  spoken  last  night,  if  it  had  not 
been  taken  from  him.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  noble  Duke  would  have  kept  the 
large  margin  if  he  could,  and  that,  if  he  had 
remained  in  power,  he  would  in  that  case 
have  done  something  against  those  events 
which  he  had  last  night  so  much  lamented. 
The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  it  was  ex- 
traordinary that  the  noble  Lord  should 
persist  in  an  assertion    which    be   must 
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know  was  contrary  to  the  truth, —  namely, 
that  the  late  Ministers  did  not  *  intend  to 
reduce  the  taxes  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  details  were  then  all  prepared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  four-per-cents  had  been 
effected,  the  intended  reductions  in  the 
taxes  were  made. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  the 
course  which  his  Majesty's  late  Ministers 
had  pursued,  in  doing  every  thing  to 
prevent  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  had  met  with  the  reprobation  of 
every  well-wisher  to  the  country.  If  an 
inquiry  had  been  granted  last  Session, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  disturb- 
ed state  01  the  country  would  not  have 
existed  at  this  moment,  and  he  would 
assert,  that  in  that  case  the  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection which  existed  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the  people  towards  the  Legislature 
of  the  country,  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  complaints,  would  not  be  in  existence. 
Such  he  was  certain  would  have  been  the 
good  effects  which  we  should  now  witnete 
if  the  Legislature  had  then  entered  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  distresses  and  griev- 
ances of  the  people.  He  denied  that  the 
present  Ministers  were  taking  the  same 
course  as  that  followed  by  the  late  Minis- 
ters, for  they  had  already  granted  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Poor-laws, 
which  inquiry  he  firmly  believed  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  they  had  pledged  themselves 
to  apply  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
country  generally.  He  must  say,  that  he 
had  been  quite  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  last 
night,  against  the  expediency  of  the  kind 
of  inquiry  which  was  then  called  for. 

Earl  Stanhope  J  in  explanation,  said,  that 
the  present  Ministers  were  imitating  their 
predecessors  in  refusing  inquiry. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
the  question  at  issue  last  Session  was, 
whether  the  distress  was  partial,  as  had 
been  alleged  by  Ministers,  or  whether  it 
was  general,  as  it  really  was,  and  as  every 
one  out  of  doors  believed  it  to  be.  Though 
he  supported  the  Motion  for  inquii-y  last 
Session,  he  did  not  deem  it  at  all  incon- 
sistent, under  existing  circumstances,  to 
oppose  the  Motion  made  last  night  for 
inquiry.  That  Motion  went  to  a  full 
inquiry  into  every  interest  of  the  State, 
and  it  was  made  when  Parliament  was 
about  to  rise  for  the   recess,   when  one 
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committee  had  been  appointed  and  when 
the  Government,  far  from  denying  the 
distress,  admitted  it,  and  had  pledged  itself 
to  consider  the  subject.  He  was  in  hopes 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Government 
would  redeem  that  pledge,  but  thinking 
the  inquiry  proposed  last  night  much  too 
extensive,  he  had  voted  against  it 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  explained.  The 
difference  between  the  late  and  the  present 
Administration  was  this, — -that  the  late 
Administration  refused  inquiry,  and  denied 
the  existence  of  distress,  while  the  present 
Administration  admitted  the  existence  of 
distress,  and  said  that  they  would  apply 
their  minds  to  find  a  remedy  for  it,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  granted  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Poor-laws.  The  noble  Duke  had  said 
again  to-night,  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor) might  bring  a  specific  charge  against 
the  late  Ministers  if  he  chose.  He,  how- 
ever, would  repeat  what  he  had  said  last 
night,  that  he  should  do  no  such  thing ; 
for  that  his  only  object  in  bringing  such  a 
charge  would  be,  to  remove  the  noble 
Duke  and  his  colleagues  from  power,  and 
that,  fortunately,  was  already  done.  As 
to  the  intention  of  the  late  Ministers  to 
reduce  taxation,  since  the  noble  Duke  and 
the  noble  Earl  below  him  had  declared 
that  they  had  positive  knowledge  of  such 
intention,  independent  of  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress that  was  raised,  he  certainly,  without 
any  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  could 
not  assert  that  no  such  intention  existed. 
However,  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was,  that  the  Ministers  were  forced  into 
those  reductions  by  the  cry  that  was 
raised  in  the  other  House;  and  if  such 
intention  existed,  he  could  only  say,  that 
the  deplorable  prospect  presented  to  them 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session  was  th^ 
more  remarkable.  Besides,  nothing  could 
be  more  astonishing,  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  than  the  lamentable  exhibition 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  last  Session — nearly  all  the  financial 
measures  except  the  Beer-bill  having 
failed  or  been  withdrawn  :  and  if,  there- 
fore,  the  Ministers  had  really  matured 
their  plans,  and  could,  nevertheless, 
make  no  better  appearance  than  they  did 
make,  the  country  had  another  reason  to 
rejoice  at  the  removal  of  those  Ministers. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 

had   voted   against    the    committee    last 

night,  and  against  the  committee  proposed 
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same  reason, — namely,  that  he  thought 
them  both  useless.  Noble  Lords  might 
talk  from  this  time  till  to-morrow,  and  still 
they  coald  not  deny  that  the  late  Ad- 
ministration had  done  all  they  could.  Was 
the  Deer  bill  nothing?  Was  the  re- 
duction of  3,000,000/.  of  taiation  nothing? 
He  did  think  that  the  late  Government 
was  a  little  ill-used  when  these  measures 
were  forgotten.  He  repeated,  that  the  late 
Ministers,  seeing  that  they  could  reduce 
expenditure,  and  that  they  should  be  able 
to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  four-per- 
cents,  had  always  determined  to  reduce 
taxation,  and  that  the  reductions  they  had 
made  were  not  forced  upon  them,  but  had 
been  all  along  contemplated  by  them. 
The  measures  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
mentioned  as  having  been  withdrawn,  were 
those  respecting  the  Spirit-duties  and  the 
Sugar-duties ;  but  these  merely  effected  a 
transfer,  and  not  a  reduction,  of  taxation. 
As  to  it  not  being  known  that  reductions 
were  intended,  he  begged  to  remind  the 
noble  Earl,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer made  his  financial  statement  as 
early  as  six  weeks,  he  believed,  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  For  this, — for 
allowing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  take  that  course* — he  was  ready  to  take 
great  blame  to  the  Government,  for  he  was 
convinced  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Government  had  had  to 
contend,  arose  from  their  permitting  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  come  for- 
ward so  early  with  his  financial  statement. 
He  would  take  this  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, that  although  he  aid  not  wish  to  take 
away  any  merit  from  the  present  Govern- 
inent, — indeed  he  was  ready  to  give  that 
Government  all  the  assistance  he  could 
consistently  with  his  sense  of  duty,  and  no 
man  was  less  inclined  to  throw  ob- 
structions in  its  way  than  he  was, — he 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  the  Poor-laws'  Committee,  which  had 
been  so  oflen  said  to  be  a  measure  of  the 
present  Government,  was  actually  con- 
sented to  by  him,  as  he  was  sure  his  noble 
friend  who  moved  for  that  committee 
would  admit.  He  thought  this  conversa- 
tion very  uncalled  for,  and  would  only  re- 
peat, that  he  was  rendy  to  meet  any  charge 
that  might  be  brought  against  him. 

liOrd  Whamchffe  thought,  that  the  case 
of  the  parish  of  Rt.  I^onard,  Shoroditch — 
which  was  a  parish  peculiarly  situated — 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge  which 
the  noble  Earl  (Radnor)  had  brought  last 


night  against  the  late  GoTerDment.  What- 
ever might  be  the  conditkra  of  toch  t 
parish,  it  vrould  not  make  out  the  position 
of  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  late  Ministen 
ought  to  be  impeached.  With  regard  to 
motions  for  committees  for  general  inquiry, 
these  were  mere  delusions:  they  were 
very  good  means  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  desired  to  embarrass  a  Government, 
but  even  the  persons  who  originated  them 
never  dreamed  that  they  would  come  to 
anything.  He  thought  that  the  noble 
Duke  might  safely  appeal  to  the  acts  of  bis 
Administration, — to  the  Test  Act« — ID  the 
Catholic  Relief  Dill,^to  the  Beer  Bill.—DS 
proofs  tliat  he  had  done  all  he  coukl. 
Though  he  had  opposed  the  noble  Dake 
where  he  had  found  it  hii  duty  to  oppose 
him,  he  was  ready  to  admits  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  done  much,  and  that  what  be 
had  done  ought  not  to  be  fbrgotten.  The 
noble  Earl  (Stanhope)  at  the  Table  said, 
that  he  himself  could  have  done  more. 
Yes,  he  knew  that  the  noble  Earl  hid 
a  nottrHm  in  his  pocket ;  but  allow  him 
ti'tell  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  country 
would  not  take  the  medicine.  The  noitrum 
was  merely  an  alteration  in  the  currency, 
and  it  htd  been  refuted  oyer  atid  over 
again  in  this,  as  well  at  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  until  people  were 
tired  of  exposing  the  mischiefs  of  it  He 
admitted  tnat  the  present  Admin istratkni 
had  more  power  than  the  late  Administra- 
tion had  to  beneBt  the  country ;  hut  be 
did  not  believe  that  the  late  Administration 
WBS  inferior  to  the  present  in  good  in- 
tentions. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Slavery  in  the  Colonibs.]  Lord 
Napier  presented  a  petition  against  the 
continuance  of  Negro  Slavery;  and  in 
doing  so  took  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  proposition  he  had  made  on  a 
former  night,  that  a  Committee  of  their 
Lordships  should  go  out  to  the  Weet- 
[ndia  Islands,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
House  with  the  best  information  Upon  the 
question  of  negro  slavery,  before  they 
undertook  to  legislate  upon  it»  Before  he 
made  that  proposition  he  had  hnd  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  anybody  upon 
the  subject.  He  had  no  West-India 
property,  he  never  had  had  any,  and  he 
never  expected  to  have  any  ;  but  still  he 
felt  interested  on  the  subject,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  colonies  which  his  pro- 
fessional life  had  given  him.     Since  he 
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made  the  proposition  to  which  he  now 
referred,  he  hnd  had  communications  with 
ditferent  gentlemen  connected  with  those 
places,  and  he  found  that  they  much 
approved  of  his  plan.  As  there  were 
several  noble  Lords  who-strongly  supported 
the  question  of  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
no  doubt,  whenever  the  country  called 
on  them  to  undertake  the  duty  of  going 
out  as  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  they  would  show  their 
perfect  readiness  to  obey  the  call.  He 
had  never  once  expressed  his  opinion  on 
the  matter,  but  he  would  now  do  so,  and 
would  state  distinctly,  that  in  his  mind 
slavery  in  all  its  branches  was  a  curse, 
and  a  heavy  curse;  but  how  to  remove  it 
was  a  question  which  their  Lordships 
could  never  learn  to  answer  properly  m 
this  coimtry  alone.  Their  Lordships  must 
remember,  that  the  colonies  were  com- 
posed of  islands  taken  from  other  countries 
during  the  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
had  long  been  in  possession  of  this 
country  ;  and  he  would  defy  their  Lord- 
ships, by  any  regulation  they  might  make 
here,  to  embrace  all  the  different  interests 
that  existed  in  these  various  islands.  It 
was  impossible  they  could  justly  under- 
stand all  these  differences,  unless  they 
sent  out  a  body  of  their  own  Members 
thither.  He  was  ready,  for  one,  to  be- 
come a  member  of  that  committee ;  and 
he  was  satisfied,  that  when  this  appeal  was 
made  to  those  noble  Lords  to  wnom  he 
had  before  alluded,  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  show  their  readiness  to  give  their 
services  in  favour  of  the  cause  they  had  so 
often  advocated,  or,  if  they  did  not,  they 
must  for  ever  after  hold  their  peace. 

Earl  Stanhope  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion  for  laying  this  petition  on  the  Table, 
but  merely  to  make  a  suggestion  in  accord- 
ance with  that  thrown  out  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  taken  his  seat.  The 
suggestion  was,  that  if  the  committee 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord  should  be 
appointed,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  was  of  all  otliers  the  most 
fitted  to  be  sent  out  as  its  chairman.  He 
made  that  proposal  because,  if  he  re- 
membered rightly,  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  in  the  very  first  speech  which  he 
made  in  that  House,  declared  most 
solemnly,  that  one  of  the  two  questions 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  paramount 
importance  was  that  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  was  not,  therefore,  im- 
probable that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 


might  consider  the  going  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery,  as  one  of  the  paramount 
duties  of  his  new  office.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  distinctly  asserted  the 
paradox  which  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  had 
just  mentioned.  He  would  not  enter  intp 
any  argument  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
paradox,  but  would  merely  observe,  that  it 
was  like  saying,  when  the  homestead  was 
on  fire  it  should  be  considered  a  paramount 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  hasten  to 
extinguish  the  flames  that  threatened  to 
burst  out  in  a  stack  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  farm. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  I  am  fully 
sensible,  my  Lords,  as  well  from  experience 
here  as  elsewhere,  how  very  inconvenient 
a  long,  tiresome,  and  somewhat  irregular 
discussion  must  always  be, — and  in  spite, 
my  Lords,  even  of  the  charms  of  the  noble 
Earl's  eloquence,  I  cannot  help  regretting 
the  time  we  have  lost  in  the  late  discussion. 
Your  Lordships  may  l)e  perfectly  secure, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  not  give  rise  to 
another  such,  but  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships will  agree  that  I  could  not  help 
rising,  after  the  very  pointed  allusion 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  made  to  me. 
The  noble  Earl  has,  in  a  very  good- 
humoured  manner,  alluded  to  what  he 
considers  a  most  extraordinary  paradox. 
[Hear!  from  Earl  Stanhepe.]  Oh  yes, 
my  Lords,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  noble  Earl  will  always  stand 
up  for  what  he  has  once  laid  down,  and 
that  even  after  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  absurd, — after  every  one  else  has  ad- 
mitted the  absurdity  of  it, — the  noble 
Earl  will  still  stand  up  for  it — ay,  stand 
up  and  speak  for  it  as  often  as  your  Lord- 
ships like,  and  perhaps  a  littie  oftener. 
However,  my  Lords,  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  explain  a  paradox  which  the  noble 
Earl  considers  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
possible,  and  which  he  thinks  to  be 
deserving  of  the  reprobation  of  all  wise 
men, — probably,  because  he  feels  that  it 
is  deserving  of  his  own  reprobation.  The 
noble  Earl  says,  that  I  have  declared 
negro  slavery  to  be  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance  to  this  country  ;  and 
he  says,  that  to  make  such  a  declaration  is 
as  ridiculous  as  to  say  that  w^  ought  to  go 
abroad  to  prevent  a  distant  misfortune 
when  our  house  is  on  fire  at  home.  Now, 
my  Lords,  it  is  very  possible  that  I  may 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  an 
expression ;  that  I  may  have  selected  an 
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h)  that  House  he  deplored — he  rejoiced 
that  llie  noble  and  learned  Lord  meant  to 
carry  forward  the  reforms  in  the  law  which 
he  had  first  proposed  in  that  House. 

Mr.  0' Council  was  extremely  anxious 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  petitioners  to 
the  fact,  that  although  the  principle  of 
local  judicature  was  excellent,  and  of  the 
most  ancient  practice,  yet  in  the  details  of 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  other  House, 
there  would  be  found  many  objections, 
such  as  the  complexity  of  its  provisions, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  one  man 
combining  all  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  bill.  These  things  would  in  a 
great  measure  prevent  the  bill  being  bene- 
ficial, but  he  still  approved  of  it  as  an 
experiment,  though  he  would  advise  peti- 
tioners to  be  cautious  how  they  wished  to 
extend  the  operations  of  the  system  until 
they  found  its  effects  by  experience. 

Colonel  Sibthoij)  said,  that  the  petition 
was  signed  by  several  gentlemen,  eminent 
in  the  profession  of  which  the  learned 
Gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was 
so  distinguished  a  member.  An  easy 
access  to  justice  had  been  too  long  denied 
to  the  people ;  and  he  could  not  agree 
that  it  was  better  to  delay  still  longer  for 
the  sake  of  such  a  measure  as  the  learned 
Member  might  approve. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  well  knew 
that  legal  reform  had  been  too  long  de- 
layed; and  all  that  he  desired  was,  that, 
"when  granted,  it  should  be  eflbctual.  He 
did  not  wish  to  discourage  the  petitioners, 
but  he  must  repeat,  that  they  would  not 
find  the  proposed  measure  so  efHcacious  as 
they  expected. 

Assessed  Taxes.]  Colonel  Sibthorp 
presented  a  Petition  from  Lincoln,  praying 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes, 
complaining  of  them  as  unconstitutional 
and  oppressive,  and  declaring  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  continued  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  peace.  The  hon.  Member  stated, 
that  the  petition  was  signed  by  1,272 
persons,  including  most  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  tradesmen  of  the  town. 
He  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  meant  to 
do.  He  objected  in  particular  to  the 
tax  on  houses,  and  wished  to  see  the  col- 
lectors of  these  taxes  diminished.  If  the 
hon.  Alderman,  who  had  given  notice  for 
a  motion  on  the  subject  of  these  taxes, 
did  not  briug  the  subject  under  the  cou- 


sideration  of  Parliament  be  would  very 
soon  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  it  premature  to  sup- 
port a  petition  by  such  observations  as 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  was  not  then  in  the 
House,  had  the  subject  under  his  con- 
sideration. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Reform  of  Parliamekt.]  Sir  W, 
Ingilhy  presented  a  Petition  from  Gainsbo- 
rough, praying  for  a  Reform.  The  hoo. 
Member  observed,  that  this  was  almost  the 
first  from  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  this 
important  subject,  and  would  by  no  means 
be  the  last.  He  rejoiced  to  state,  that  the 
spirit  of  reform,  now  spreading^  through 
the  country,  was  everyday  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  as  the  necessity  for  it 
became  more  and  more  urgent.  These 
petitions  came  from  a  numerous  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  the  people,  and  they 
especially  prayed  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  for  vote  by  ballot. 
He  felt  very  great  pleasure  in  pretenting 
them  to  the  House,  and  in  cordially  sap- 
porting  their  prayer. 

Mr.  Beaumont  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  North  Shields. 

Mr.  Bell  said,  that  the  petition  had  not 
resulted  from  a  public  meeting,  but  had 
been  got  up  privately.  He  objected  to 
the  petition,  because  one  passage  of  it  as- 
serted, that  if  a  rational  reform  were  not 
granted,  the  people  would  take  it  by  vio- 
lence. That  did  not  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  population  of  that  county  was 
peaceable,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  leek 
reform  or  improvement  of  any  kind  by 
measures  of  violence,  or  by  any  but  the 
most  legal  and  constitutional  measures. 
In  that  statement  he  was  sure  that  his  hon. 
colleague  would  concur. 

Mr.  Beaumont  said,  that  the  passage  did 
not  allude  to  the  people  of  Northumber- 
land, but  to  the  people  of  England  in 
general.  He  would  put  one  question  to 
his  hon.  colleague.  Did  he  or  did  be  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  North  Shidds 
were  favourable  to  reform  ? 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hodges  in  presenting  several  Peti- 
tions from  different  parishes  in  the  couotj 
of  Kent,  praying  for  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  reduction  of  Tazatioa, 
said,  that  he  quite  agreed  in  the  prayer 
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of  these  petitions,  and  he  hoped  that 
prayer  would  be  granted,  at  least  in  part. 
With  repect  to  the  mode  of  reform, 
that  was  not  the  occasion  to  deliver  his 
opinions,  but  hoping  that  he  should  not 
excite  the  angry  feelings  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford 
did  last  night,  he  must  say,  that  he  sin- 
cerely concurred  in  his  admiration  of  the 
vote  by  ballot.  Whatever  reform  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  think  proper  to 
propose,  they  would  not,  he  hoped,  omit 
to  introduce  the  ballot;  without  which  the 
interests  of  the  people  could  not  be 
secured.  He  was  happy  to  have  it  in  his 
^power  to  state,  that  the  recent  change  in  the 
Administration  had  operated  most  favour- 
ably on  the  minds  of  the  |)eopIo.  He  had 
received  a  letter  that  morning  from  a  most 
respectable  and  valuable  Magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
under  the  late  Administration,  when  it 
l)ecame  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  that  had  occurred,  to  swear 
in  a  number  of  Special  Constables,  he  could 
get  nobody  to  be  sworn ;  but  since  the 
change  in  the  Administration,  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  had  come  forward  in  great 
numbers,  and  were  now  as  anxious  to  up- 
hold the  peace  of  the  county  as  they  were 
before  to  stand  aloof.  That  was  a  most 
important  fact;  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  prove  an  additional  inducement  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  bring  forward 
measures  to  promote  the  beneHt  of  the 
country. 

An  Hon,  Member  begged  leave  to  ad- 
dress one  word  to  the  House  on  that  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  in  which  he  stated,  that  several 
persons  had  refused  to  act,  under  the  late 
Administration  for  the  suppression  of  out- 
rages. Was  it  fitting  or  proper  that  these 
gentlemen  should  consider  themselves  au- 
thorized to  withhold  their  assistance  under 
one  particular  Government,  and  aflbrd  it 
under  another  ?  He  regretted  that  there 
should  be  any  set  of  men  in  this  country 
so  neglectful  of  their  duty;  for,  be  their 
opinion  what  it  might,  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  stand  forward  for  the  suppression 
of  outrage  and  tumult.  He  hoped  that 
those  gentlemen  who  did  thus  improperly 
refuse  to  render  their  assistance,  would 
now  uphold  the  peace  of  the  country  with 
double  vigilance  and  double  perseverance; 
and  by  doubly  watching  over  its  interests, 
that  they  would  endeavour,  in  some  mea- 


sure, to  retrieve  the  character  they  had 
so  nearly  lost. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  statement  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent,  and  he  mutt  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  those  of  his  constituents  who 
refused  to  be  sworn  in  as  Special  Consta- 
bles during  the  continuance  of  the  late 
Administration,  completely  abandoned  the 
duty  which  as  Englishmen  they  owed  to 
their  country.  He  hoped  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  would  tell  his  coustitu- 
ents,  that  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  any  particular  dis- 
trict, he  is  not  to  say,  '*  I  will  maintain  it 
under  this  set  of  Ministers,  and  1  will  not 
maintain  it  under  that."  He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  tell  them  that  they 
were  violators  of  that  principle  which  every 
man  should  act  upon, — that  they  were 
defaulters  in  the  payment  of  that  debt 
which  every  man  owed  to  his  country — 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace 
was  a  duty — that  they  were  to  act  like 
private  individuals  as  they  are,  and  not 
make  themselves  tools  or  partisans  of  any 
Government.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  consider  such  a  statement  as  any 
argument  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  re- 
form, for  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  or  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  Such  argu- 
ments were  subversive  of  the  Constitution. 
He  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  pre- 
sumption and  impertinence  of  tliese  per- 
sons, as  if  they  were  authorised  to  decline 
assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  because  one  set  of  men  or  another 
set  of  men  happened  to  be  in  Office.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  constituents  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  would  hencefor- 
ward do  their  duty,  and  that  he  would 
never  again  state  in  that  House  circum- 
stances so  di^raceful  to  his  constituents. 
Mr.  Hodges  did  not  mean  to  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  by  reading  his  constituents  a 
severe  lecture.  Instead  of  lecturing  them , 
it  would  be  better  if  he  were  to  endeavour 
to  confirm  them  in  their  present  opinions. 
He  trusted  that  the  present  Ministry  would 
do  their  duty,  and  by  that  means  effectually 
prevent  disaffection  and  outrage.  With 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  an  Address,  a  Me- 
morial sent  to  the  late  Prime  Minister  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
In  that  memorial,  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellingtoil,  it  was  said; 
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"  Wc  feci,  that  in  justice  wc  ought  not  to 
sullbr  u  moment  to  pass  away  without  com- 
municating to  vour  CI  race,  the  great  and 
unprecedented  (distress  which,  we  are  enabled 
from  our  own  present  experience  to  state, 
jjrevails  among  all  the  T)easantry  to  a  degree 
not  only  dreadful  to  individuals,  but  also  to 
an  extent  which,  if  not  checked,  must  be  at- 
tended with  serious  conseouences  to  the  na- 
tiunal  prosperity.  In  making  this  commu- 
nication to  your  Grace,  it  is  our  only  object 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  rcil  state  of  the  country,  and  in  the  hope 
that  effectual  measures  may  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate distresses  which  press  so  heavily  and 
severely  on  all  cLisses  of  society." 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  every 
gentleman  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Eleven  out  of  the  twenty-three  Grand 
Jurymen  were  candidates  for  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the  remainder 
were  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability. 
If  that  memorial  had  been  attended  to, 
not  one  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
had  recently  occurred  would  have  taken 
place  in  Kent.  In  all  probability,  if  the 
present  Administration  had  then  been  in 
power  they  never  would  have  occurred. 

Petition  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Parliamentary  Grants  for  Edu- 
cation— (Ireland).]  Mr.  Owen  0*Con- 
7ior  presented   Petitions  against  any  fur- 
ther grant  to  the  Kildare  Street  Socie- 
ty, for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land,  from   Kilglass,   Balla   and   Drum, 
Kiifinora,    and    the   united    parishes    of 
Aglish,  Ballyhear,  and  Breafy.     The  con- 
tents of    all   these   petitions,    the   hon. 
Member  said,  were  the  same;  they  all  com- 
plained of  the  various  abuses  which  existed 
in  the  management  of  the  Kildare  Street 
Society.     He  considered  these  petitions 
well   deserving  of  the  attention    of  the 
House.     He  had  often  heard,  that  this 
Society  had  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  but  he  must 
confess,  that  he  never  met  with  any  proof 
of  that  assertion.  He  trusted,  that  liis  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  take  this  subject 
into  consideration,  and  adopt  measures  to 
make  the  grants,  which  are  given  exclu- 
sively to  this  Society,  of  advantage  to  all 
Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Batcson  said,  several  peti- 
tions on  this  subject  had  been  presented  to 
the  House,  signed  by  bigotted  and  inter- 
ested persons,  which  he  had  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  comment  upon,  although 
they  contained  allegations  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  disprove ;  but,  when  he  saw 


petitions  of  this  nature  presented  by  lo 
respectable  and  worthy  a  Gentleman  as  he 
who  introduced  these  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  should  not  be  fulfilling  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  constituents, 
and  his  country  generally,  if  he  did  not 
stand  up  to  protest  against  the  doctrines 
contained   in  them.    The  hon.  Member 
could  not  be  aware  of  the  general  princi- 
ples which  governed  theacts  of  that  Society; 
and  if  he  rightly  understood  the  rule  of 
conduct  it  pursued,  he  could  not  possibly 
object  to  the  management  of  the  grants 
bestowed  upon  the  Society  by  Parliament 
So  far  from  being  established  for  the  ea- 
couragement  of  any  particular  religious 
persuasion  —  so  far  from  its  advocatiag 
any  one  particular  cause,  the  only  fault 
ever  found  with  the  Society,  though  he 
did  not  think  it  a  fault — was^  that  it  was 
too  liberal  in  its  religious  principles.     The 
Society  had  been  grossly  maligned,  and 
an  ignorant  prejudice  had  been  excited 
against  it,  by  persons  who  had  been  hawk- 
ing petitions  about  the  country  for  signa- 
ture.    He  knew  no  institution  whatever 
that  had  been  productive  of  so  much  good 
as  the  Kildare-place  Society  in  instruct- 
ing  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland^  and  he 
must  repel  the  charge  of  its  schools  not 
being  open  to  every  sect.     He  could  most 
positively  state,  that  the  benefits  of  that 
institution  were  conferred  in  an  equal  de- 
gree on  Catholics  and  on  Protestants,  and 
he  conscientiously  believed,  tliatmore  Ro- 
man  Catholic  schoolmasters,  and   more 
Roman  Catholic  children,  had  been  edu- 
cated and  brought  up  by   that   Society 
than  Protestants.    The  strongest   objec- 
tion stated  by  the  petitioners  was,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  read  in  the  Society's  school 
without  note  or  comment.      Was  there 
any  Gentleman  in  the  House  who  would 
stand  up  and  object  to  the  Bible  being 
open  to  the  perusal  of  the  people  ?    When 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  somewhat  fond  of 
boasting  of  their  liberal  principles,  which, 
by-the-bye,  they  did  not,  in  these  times, 
always  act  upon,  was  it  not  astonishing  to 
hear  Gentlemen  declare,  that  the  people, 
either  of  England  or  Ireland,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  peruse  the  word  of  God  with- 
out note  or  comment.     He  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  such  a  declaration  made  in 
any  place,  but  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  was  tlie  very  last  place  in  which 
he   thought  such  a    doctrine  would  be 
broached.     He  did  not  impute  improper 
motives  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  jprt- 
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sented  these  petitions;  on  the  contrary, 
he  merely  stated  the  language  of  his  con- 
stituents, as  in  duty  bound.     These  peti- 
tions   were,  however,  got  up  by  bigoted 
and  interested  individuals,  desirous  of  put- 
ting down  this  excellent  institution,  and 
were  readily  signed  by  a  set  of  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  its  principles — nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Society  was 
conducted,  who  never  read  any  of  the 
books   used  by  it,  and  who  never  were 
even  within  the  walls  of  its  schools.     He 
hoped  and  trusted  that  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  protect  that 
Society,    and   not  diminish    the   grants, 
which  confer  benefit  equally  on  Catholics 
and   Protestants.     As  to  the   manner  in 
which  the  funds  are  appropriated,  there 
was  no  institution  in  the  empire  in  which 
greater   economy  was   practised,   and  in 
which  less   useless  expense    took   place, 
than  in  the  Kildare-place  Society.     Re- 
presenting a  county  in   the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and   knowing  a  great  deal  of  the 
principles  of  the  people  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  the  majority  of  whom  were  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  could  take  upon 
himself  to  state,  that  into  schools  in  which 
the  Bible  was  not  read  without  note  or 
comment,   their   children   would   not   be 
allowed   to    enter.      They  wished    their 
children  to  be   instructed  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  made  good  Christians,  as  well  as 
educated  in  the  affairs  of  this  life.     The 
Kildare-strcet  Society  enjoyed  the  good 
wishes  of  all  the  Presbyterian  clergy  iu 
the  north  of  Ireland.     He  challenged  any 
country  in   the  world  to  produce  a  more 
useful   institution.     When    persons   were 
sent  up  to  the  central  school,  their  reli- 
gion was  never  inquired  into,  the  majority 
of  them  were  Catholics,  and  they  taught 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  or  school- 
mistress.    They  were  remunerated,  not  in 
proportion    to    the    number  of  children 
placed  under  their  care,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  the  children  made;  to  ascer- 
tain whicli,  inspectors  were  appointed,  who 
went  about  the  school,  and  made  their  re- 
ports on  the  state  of  improvement  in  which 
they  found  the  children.  He  most  earnestly 
implored  the  House  not  to  credit  the  asse- 
verations  contained   in    those   petitions ; 
they  were  not  founded  in  fact,  and  he  most 
earnestly  implored  those  Gentlemen  who  ; 
might  have  taken  up  a  prejudice  against 
the  charity,  to    pause  before   they  took 
away  from  his  poor  countrymen  the  bene- 
fit conferred  by  this  institution.     He  had 


to  apologize  to  the  House  for  trespassing 
so  long  on  its  attention ;  perhaps  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford  would 
wish  to  monopolize  the  consideration  of 
the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  to  exclude 
every  other  Irishman  from  discussing  its 
interests ;  he  was,  however,  as  indepen- 
dent, and  as  much  attached  to  Ireland,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  who  might  more 
usefully  direct  the  energies  of  his  great 
mind  to  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
than  by  constantly  harping  on  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  amounttoa  total  separation  of  the 
two  countries.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
Baronet  begged  to  apologise  for  having 
trespassed  so  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  to  be  tempted  into 
following  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member 
for  Londonderry,  into  a  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  — 
"  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
He  merely  wished  to  observe,  that  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  Kildare-street  Society, 
he  differed  from  the  hon  Baronet.  He 
denied  that  the  Society  was  popular  in 
Ireland;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  that  ever  existed.  It 
was  not  unpopular  in  the  cdunty  which 
the  hon.  Member  represented,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  county  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  most  subjects  from  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Gentleman  who  last  represented  them 
lost  his  seat  because  he  dared  to  vote  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Society  was  very 
well  received  by  them.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net probably  subscribed  to  it  because 
he  wished  to  encourage  education.  The 
Society  professed  a  great  deal,  and  un- 
fortunately had  not  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  its  professions.  Its  acts,  how- 
ever, were  contrary  to  its  professions; 
and  he  had  left  it  in  consequence.  But, 
he  did  not  retire  alone ;  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  resigned,  the  noble  Pre- 
sident, the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  and  many  other  gentlemen  re- 
signed, and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  condemned  the 
Society.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue  theo- 
logical points,  but  the  hon.  Member  had 
thought  fit  to  introduce  one,  and  he  would 
not  shrink,  either  in  that  House  or  in  any 
other  place,  from  defending  the  doctrines 
of  the  religion  he  professed.  He  objected 
to  allowing  the  word  of  God  to  be  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  Catholic  children  without 
note  or  comment;  he  did  not  object  to  its 
being  so  placed  in  the  hands  of  Protest- 
ants ;  they  had  a  right  to  use  it  in  any 
shape  they  thought  fit,  and  he  should  be 
the  last  man  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
any  such  right.  He  objected,  however,  to 
any  Protestant  having  it  in  his  power  to 
go  to  the  children  of  Catholic  parents, 
and  impose  on  them  a  mode  of  instruction 
of  which  the  parents  did  not  approve. 
The  Catholic  clergy  inculcated  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  people  wished  to  abide — 
the  Protestants  might  have  schools,  as 
many  as  they  pleasea ;  all  that  the  Catho- 
lics wanted  was,  that  their  children  should 
be  educated  in  the  manner  their  parents 
thought  proper.  The  hon.  member  for  Lon- 
donderry seemed  not  to  l)e  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House, 
which  rigidly  inquired  into  this  very  subject, 
altimately  agreed  with  the  Catholics,  and 
called  on  the  House  to  make  no  further 
grants  to  the  Kildare-street  Society.  The 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  think  it  a  great 
blessing  that  Roman  Catholic  children 
should  receive  an  education  of  which  their 
parents  did  not  approve,  while  the  Protes- 
tant children  should  be  educated  in  a 
manner  of  which  their  parents  did  approve ; 
and  both  were  to  be  educated  toge- 
ther. Now,  the  Catholic  clergy  proposed, 
that  they  should  be  educated  together, 
but  that  one  day  in  the  week  should 
be  set  apart  for  religious  education, 
on  which  the  children  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  should  be  instructed  sepa- 
rately. He  would  put  it  to  any  man 
whether  the  Catholics  had  not  a  right  to 
educate  their  children  in  such  religious 
tenets  as  they  pleased  ?  He  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Londonderry  him- 
self, whether  they  had  not  an  equal  right 
with  the  Protestants  so  to  do  ?  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  Presbyterians 
wished  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  Society. 
Well,  let  the  Presbyterians  be  educated  as 
they  chose,  the  Catholics  as  they  chose 
— that  was  all  the  latter  required.  Tlie 
hon.  Member  had  charged  him  with  a 
species  of  inconsistency,  and  if  he  ever 
wished  to  interfere  with  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  any  human  being,  he  wouUi  allow 
that  hon.  Member  to  charge  him  with 
anything.  He  had  never  so  interfered, 
or  uttered  a  sentiment  that  tended  to  in- 
terference. He  entertained  a  firm  con- 
viction that  religion  was  an  affair  between 


man  and  his  God ;  and  he  who  interfered 
on  the  subject  might  call  himself  a  Chrii- 
tian,  but  other  men  would  call  him  a 
blasphemer.  He  could  bear,  with  the 
utmost  complacency,  the  boasts  of  the 
Presbyterians,  knowing  that  the  world  was 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  liberties 
it  possessed,  and  feeling,  as  he  did,  a  high 
degree  of  respect  for  the  independent 
members  of  that  body.  But  let  them  be 
content  to  do  by  the  Catholics  as  the  Ca- 
tholics woidd  do  by  them  —  leave  the 
latter  to  educate  their  children  as  they 
pleased. 

Mr.  Lefroy  did  not  intend  to  delay  the 
House  by  offering  many  observations  on 
the  subject  No  man  could  regret  more 
than  he  did,  that  the  time  of  tne  Houe 
should  be  occupied  by  discussions  of  that 
nature.  The  hon.  Baronet,  however,  wai 
fully  justified  in  making  hig  observationi 
relative  to  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
and  he  should  himself  be  unworthy 
of  his  seat  in  that  House  if  he  did  set 
declare  that  it  was  a  most  useful  instits- 
tion.  He  differed  from  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Society ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  preserve  the  Uoios, 
and  the  security  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
empire,  it  would  encourage  a  systcB 
which  gave  education  to  120,000  chiidien, 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Sir/.  iViete;^or/ observed,  that  the  Sociely 
was  one  which  derived  its  support  from 
grants  of  the  public  money,  and  taat  htkag 
the  case,  the  proper  time  for  discussing  its 
merits  would  be  when  those  grants  shouU 
be  next  proposed.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Societyi 
so  long  as  it  was  willing  to  aiFord  edocs- 
tion  in  such  a  manner  as  persons  of  dif- 
ferent  religious  persuasions  could  approve 
of:  the  complaint  against  the  Society  wn, 
that  its  principle  necessarily  excluded  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land from  the  benefits  of  that  education, 
which  the  national  grants  were  destined  lo 
promote. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Supply — Bank  of  Englavd.1  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  Ibr 
the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Ckmumttee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  further  of 
the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  his  Majeilf« 

Sir  H.  Parnell  wished  to  ask  a  qnesKnt 
of  the  noble  Lord  before  the  Ho«ve  weal 
in  to  a  committee.  The  Charterof  tke  Bwk 
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of  England  would,  the  House  was  aware, 
expire  in  1833,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
receiving  some  information  on  the  subject 
of  its  renewal.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
Session^  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House, 
the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  gave  notice  of  a 
motion,  by  which  he  proposed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  important 
subject,  but  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  temporarjt  absence  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
This  subject  must  now  press  with  greater 
force  on  their  attention,  as  the  termination 
of  the  Charter  was  so  nearly  approaching. 
He  did  not  now  rise  with  a  view  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  former  Administrations  with  respect  to 
this  question.  Their  custom  was,  to  make 
an  arrangement,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  to  come  to 
Parliament  for  its  sanction ;  thereby  leav- 
ing the  House  hardly  an  opportunity  to 
examine  such  arrangement.  Now,  he 
earnestly  hoped  to  hear  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  this  course 
would  not  be  pursued  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  called  on  to  institute  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  banking-system  of  Eng- 
land, before  they  granted  a  renewal  of  the 
Charter,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
they  might  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
convulsions  and  those  enormous  losses 
which  had  been  sustained  by  the  present 
banking  system,  and  on  the  other,  to  give 
to  the  country  the  great  and  immense 
benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  a 
sound  system  of  banking.  The  subject 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself 
of  procuring  for  himself  and  for  the  public 
some  precise  information  relative  to  it. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
state  to  the  House  what  course  was  in- 
tended to  be  followed  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  Alt  harp  said,  he  thought  it  would 
probably  be  found  proper  and  fitting  for 
the  House  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject  in  the  present  Session.  He  had 
not  positively  made  up  his  mind  whether 
that  inquiry  should  be  instituted  during 
this  Session  or  in  the  next;  but  his  im- 
pression was,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  it  took  place  in  the  present.  As  to  his 
right  hon.  friend's  observation  upon  the 
course  which  former  Governments  had 
pursued  with  respect  to  the   Bank,  he 


pledged  himself  to  his  right  hon.  friend, 
and  to  the  House,  that  no  such  system 
should  be  now  adopted.  The  question 
should  be  submitted  to  the  House  perfectly 
free  from  any  private  arrangement  between 
the  Government  and  the  Bank.  At  the 
same  time,  Ministers  would  make  up  their 
mindi  as  to  what  appeared  to  them  right 
and  proper  to  be  done,  but  no  pledge 
would  be  given,  no  engagement  would  be 
entered  into.  No  man  could  attach  more 
importance  to  the  question  than  he  did. 
He  felt  that  it  was  most  essential  to  place 
the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country 
on  a  sound  footing,  in  order  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

East-India  Company's  Charter,] 
General  Gascoyne  wished  to  know  at  what 
time  it  was  intended  to  renew  the  commit- 
tee which  was  appointed  last  Session  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  trade  with 
India  and  China  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said^  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  the  renewal  of  that  com- 
mittee before  the  recess.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  would  not  take  his  seat  in  that 
House  until  afler  Christmas,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  present  when 
the  committee  was  renewed. 

Reduction  of  Salaries'Committee.] 
Mr.  Phillpotts  said,  he  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  with  reference  to  the 
select  committee  that  was  appointed  last 
night.  He  observed  that  the  noble  Lord 
himself  was  on  that  committee,  although 
he  had  understood  that  no  person  con- 
nected with  the  Administration  was  to  be 
placed  on  it.  Two  members  of  the  late 
Government  were  also  appointed  members 
of  the  committee.  These  Gentlemen  were 
certainly  placed  in  a  very  extraordinary 
situation ;  because,  if  they  declared  that 
the  salaries  were  too  large,  they  would 
thereby  convict  themselves  of  having, 
during  the  many  years  they  held  office, 
received  enormous  salaries — salaries  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  duties  performed 
by  them.  They  would,  therefore,  be  in 
some  measure  compelled  to  state  that  the 
salaries  were  not  too  great.  He  also  ob- 
served that  the  names  of  several  of  those 
who  last  night  expressed  strongly  their 
opinion  that  the  salaries  were  not  too 
large,  were  introduced  on  this  committee  ; 
but  not  one  of  those  individuals  who  en- 
tertained a  very  different  opinion  had  beeo 
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placed  on  it.     He  had  one  other  observa- 
tion to  make  on  this  subject.     He  saw, 
on  the  Order-book,  a  notice  given  by  an 
hon.    Alderman    (Wood)  for    a  specific 
motion  for  the  reduction  of  those  salaries, 
which  he  proposed  to  bring  on  after  the 
recess.  How  was  it,  he  asked,  that  that  hon . 
Alderman  was  not  on  this  committee?    As 
he  meant  to  make  a  specific  motion,  he  must 
have  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  j 
and  therefore  he  was  a  proper  person  to  be  : 
placed  on  the  committee.     He  now  asked  * 
the   noble   Lord,  with  the   most  perfect 
cordiality  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  make  this  addition  to  the  committee  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  give  the  hon.  Member  an  answer.  His 
object  was  to  place  no  person  on  the 
Committee  who  could  be  supposed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  Government.  With 
respect  to  the  placing  two  of  the  late 
Ministers  on  the  Committee,  that  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  details 
of  official  business,  which  could  not  be 
given  by  any  other  persons.  And  though 
he  had  been  all  his  life  politically  opposed 
to  them  as  Ministers,  still  there  were  no 
individuals  on  whose  honour,  fairness,  and 
integrity,  he  would  place  greater  reliance. 
If  their  salaries  had  been  too  high,  the 
bliime  rested  w^ith  the  House,  and  not  with 
thcin  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  proper  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  investigated 
by  a  Committee,  whose  labours  would 
1x5  laid  before  the  House,  which  could 
then  decide  on  its  recommendation.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  he  was  surprised  that 
no  person  who  spoke  in  favour  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  strange,  that  he  overlooked 
the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire,  who  had 
been  all  his  life  anxious  for  a  reduction  of 
expenditure.  The  hon.  Member  also 
observed,  that  some  Gentlemen  who  spoke 
last  night  unfavourably  of  a  reduction  of 
salaries,  were  named  on  the  Committee. 
But,  he  could  say,  that  he  selected  the 
Committee  with  the  greatest  care  iKjfore 
the  debate,  and  therefore  what  then  passed 
could  not  have  aflccted  the  nomination. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  Alderman,  he 
had  no  objection  to  his  being  added  to  the 
Committee.  He  had  quite  forgotten  that 
the  hon.  Alderman  had  given  the  notice 
alluded  to.  His  great  object  was  to  frame 
the  Committee  so  as  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction to  the  country  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  most  absurd  if  Ministers  intended  any 
thing  else. 


Sir  G.  Warrender  expressed  his  regret 
at  not  having  seen  the  hon.  member  for 
Dorsetshire  on  the  Committee  that  morning. 
Had  he  been  present,  he  doubted  not  that 
he  would  have  been  appointed  Chairman, 
— a  situation  for  which  his  extensive  ex- 
perience peculiarly  qualified  him. 

Sir  R,  Peel  admitted,  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  very  fairly  formed.  If  indi- 
viduals were  not  included  who  last  night 
spoke  in  favour  of  reduction,  it  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  chance,  arising 
out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  Committees  was  ordinarily  ar- 
ranged. The  subject  to  be  considered  wai 
an  exceedingly  delicate  one.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  a  Prime  Minister, 
or  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  inquiring  into  the  private  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  With  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  object  of  this  inquiry  would  be  much 
better  served  by  omitting  him  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
and  his  right  hon.  friend.  They  vere 
placed  in  a  more  painful  situation  than  if 
they  even  were  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  Government ;  because  any  honourable 
man  in  office  would  much  rather  agree  to 
a  reduction  of  his  salary,  than  say  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  receiving  more 
than  the  public  ought  to  have  paid. 
In  his  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  aiford  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
if  those  who  had  held  office  were  merely 
called  on  to  give  their  evidence.  It  vonid 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  as  a  witness,  than  to 
sit  on  it  as  a  Judge ;  for  if  he  g^ve  hiscon- 
scientious  opinion  that  the  salaries  ought 
not  to  be  lowered,  it  might  be  unjustly 
supposed  that  he  was  only  vindicating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  himself  and  of 
those  who  htid  been  connected  with  hin 
in  office.  If  it  were  necessary  that  he 
should  act  on  the  Committee,  be  wovM 
not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  hii 
duty ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
omit  liis  name  and  that  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  He  begged  leave  again  to  state 
his  willingness  to  give  all  the  informatioa 
in  his  power,  to  facilitate  the  inquiry;  ud 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought 
the  Committee  was  very  fairly  framed. 

An  hon.  Metnber  concurred  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  his  name  and 
that  of  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
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omitted  in  forming  the  Committee.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  to  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  full 
credit  for  the  fairness  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  selected. 

The  Jews.]  Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  R.  Grant)  whether  he  was  prepared 
on  an  early  day  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
similar  to  that  which  he  introduced  last 
Session,  for  the  relief  of  persons  professing 
the  Jewish  religion  ? 

Mr.  R.  Grant  said,  he  had  intimated 
on  a  former  occasion  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  drop  this  subject,  and  he  would 
now  state,  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  on  an  early 
day,  on  Monday  next,  he  would  present 
a  petition  from  individuals  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  and  he  would  then  state  when 
he  meant  to  bring  the  question  forward 
which  he  was,  at  some  period  of  the  Session, 
fully  pledged  to  do. 

Procession  of  the  Trades  to  St. 
James's  Palace.]  Mr.  Grove  Price  said, 
that  seeing  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  place,  he  was 
anxious  to  take  the  opportunity  of  putting 
a  question  to  him  on  a  subject  of  great 
constitutional  importance.  He  could  as- 
sure the  noble  Lord  that  his  question  did 
not  arise  from  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  him, 
or  from  any  desire  to  embarrass  the  new 
Government.  He  would  put  the  same 
question  to  the  members  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment under  similar  circumstances. 
Neither  was  he  disposed  to  put  his  question  ! 
in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  and  learned  ' 
friend,  the  chief  legal  advisor  of  the  Crown 
in  that  House,  for  whom,  on  public  and 
private  grounds,  he  had  a  great  esteem ; 
and  for  whose  consistency  of  public  prin- 
ciple he  had  the  highest  respect, — a  con- 
sistency which,  he  regretted  to  say,  he 
had  not  seen  in  some  others  who  held  that 
situation  before  him ;  but  he  thought  the 
subject  was  one  so  interesting  in  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  postponed.  His  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  Government  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  formed  a  part,  were  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  large  masses  of  the  people 
who  had  accompanied  the  deputation  to 
present  the  Address  a  few  days  ajj^o  to  his 
Majesty,  at  his  Palace  of  St.  James's,  to 
form  the  procession  which  had  gone  up  ? 
He  wished  to  know  whether  this  assem- 


blage had  the  deliberate  sanction  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  or  had  been  allowed 
to  proceed  with  their  tacit  acquiescence. 
He  was  desirous  to  have  an  answer  to 
this,  because  it  was  important  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  sanctioned, 
or  only  connived  at,  that  which  he  must 
say  was  clearly  a  violation  of  the  Statute- 
law  of  the  land.  He  was  aware  that  it 
was  held  in  a  very  high  legal  quarter  that 
the  assemblage  to  which  he  alluded  was 
not  illegal — and  that  it  was  even  a  highly 
constitutional  assemblage.  With  every 
respect  for  the  great  legal  authority  to 
which  he  referred,  he  knew  that  the  opinion 
of  others,  for  whose  great  legal  knowledge 
and  acquirements  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  had  the  greatest  respect, 
was  very  different.  He  would  say,  that 
some  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  the 
country  took  a  very  different  view  of  this 
matter  as  to  the  point  of  law.  On  this 
account  he  regretted  that  this  subject  had 
not  been  introduced  by  soitie  Member  of 
great  eminence,  skill,  and  legal  knowledge, 
and  possessing  in  consequence  more  wei^t 
with  the  House  than  he  could  pretend  to. 
Humble  as  he  was,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  procession  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  carrying  up  an  Address  to  the 
Sovereign,  was  illegal.  The  Statute  of 
which  it  was  a  violation,  was  the  ISth  of 
Charles  2nd.  The  necessity  for  the  passing 
of  such  an  Act  at  that  time  was  obvious. 
The  country  was  then  smarting  under  the 
effects  produced  by  tumultuous  assem- 
blages of  persons  met  for  the  purposes  of 
petitioning.  It  might  be  said,  that  the 
procession  to  which  he  referred  had  not 
been  a  tumultuous  assemblage,  but, 
according  to  the  Statute  he  had  quoted, 
and  the  clause  of  which  he  would  read,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  a  tumult  should 
take  place  to  render  the  meeting  illegal. 

An  hon.  Member  here  rose  to  order* — 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  ask  a 
very  plain  question,  as  it  appeared  to  be, 
he  put  it  to  him  whether  it  would  not  be 
the  better  course  to  ask  it  at  once,  without 
occupying  the  time  of  the  House  at  such 
length. 

The  »^ca^cr  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  rose  to  order,  was  himself  not  quite 
in  order. 

Mr.  Grove  Price  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  put 
the  question.  The  clause  of  the  Act  of 
the  13th  Charles  2nd,  to  which  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  to 
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this  effect — that  no  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  shall  repair  to  his  Majesty^  or 
to  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
the  pretence  or  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting any  Petition,  Declaration,  or  Ad- 
dress, accompanied  by  any  excessive — 
not  tumultuous — but  any  excessive  num* 
bers;  and  that  the  number  of  |iersons 
accompanying  the  carrying  up  of  any 
such  Petition  or  Address  shall  not  t- xceed 
ten,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  House  were  aware  of  the  danger 
against  which  this  Act  was  intended  to 
guanl :  and  most  certainly,  under  that 
Act,  the  procession  in  question  was  illegal. 
It  was  no  matter  whether  the  meeting  was 
tumultuous  or  not.  He  argued  the  ques^ 
tion  oo  principle ;  for  if  there  were  no 
tumult  or  inconvenience, — and  he  thought 
there  were  both,  and  that  many  peace* 
able  and  well-disposed  persons  were 
considerably  alarmed  and  inconvenienced 
by  such  an  assembly, — but  supposing  there 
were  neither,  he  must  still  say  that  it  made 
no  difference  in  the  principle  for  which 
he  contended.  There  might  be  no  tumult 
at  one  such  assemblage,  or  at  another, 
but  the  admission  of  the  precedent  would 
tend  gradually  to  lead  from  shade  to  shade 
of  disturbance,  till  at  last  the  most  serious 
evils  might  notonly  bo  apprehended,  but  be 
really  produced  by  it.  This  was  no  new 
doctrine  of  his.  It  was  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  the  highest  legal 
authorities  of  which  this  country  could 
boast.  At  the  time  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don's mob,  this  Act  of  Charles  2nd  was 
a  noted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  stated 
lat  under  that  Act  any  large  assembly 
of  persons,  however  peaceable  in  their 
demeanour,  attending  to  present  a  Pe- 
tition to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  either 
House  of  Parliament,  was  illegal.  This 
doctrine  was  acquiesced  in  by  Judges 
Duller  and  Ashurst,  and  it  was  also  clearly 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone. 
It  was  also  the  doctrine  of  a  writer  who 
was  not  remarkable  for  his  great  attach- 
ment to  royalty  or  the  high  prerogative  of 
Kings.  The  meeting  to  which  he  referred 
was  an  assemblage  of  many  thousands  of 
persons,  who  went  up  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  compliment  to  their  Sovereign : 
but  in  the  procession  was  introduced  that 
banner,  which  had  l>cen  the  signal  of  more 
crime,  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  destruction 
than  any  other  tliat  had  ever  been  raised 
in  Europe  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  He 
cared  not  for  the  cheers  of  hon.  Gentle- 


men. He  appealed  to  hiHofy,  which  wm 
of  much  greater  authority  than  their  cheers, 
when  he  asserted  that  more  scenes  of 
horror,  and  cruelty,  and  destruction,  had 
been  committed  under  thai  banner,  thsn 
any  other  that  had  been  raised  in  Europe. 
Her  reported  hii  hope  thai  no  defence 
would  be  set  up  for  thb  aaaemblage  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  productive 
of  any  riot  or  tumult :  that  made  no  differ- 
ence as  to  its  legality.  His  objection  wss 
to  the  principle;  and  because  he  so 
objected,  he  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer) how  far  the  asatmblage  hsd 
received  the  direct  sanction  or  the  coani- 
vancc  of  Ministers. 

Lord  Althorp  besged  lealra  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, to  state  the  circumstancea  of  the  case 
as  they  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Government.  Very  soon  after  his  noble 
friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hone 
Department  came  into  office,  he  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
trades*  societies,  who  expressed  the  great 
disappointment  that  had  been  experieucod 
by  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged,  at 
not  having  had  an  opportunity,  after  the 
preparations  they  had  made,  of  testifying 
their  loyal  and  dutiful  attachment  to  his 
Majesty,  as  they  expected  to  have  done 
had  he  visited  the  City ;  and  they  added 
a  wish  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
present  the  Address  they  had  prepared  at 
one  of  the  levees.  To  this  his  noble  friend 
replied,  that  there  could  be  no  objection, 
but  his  noble  friend  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  intended  that  the  deputation 
should  be  accompanied  by  any  procession 
such  as  that  which  had  taken  place,  and 
it  was  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  in- 
tended presentation  that  he  learned  that 
it  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  proces- 
sion of  the  trades.  As  soon  aa  tnat  in- 
formation reached  him,  he  toat  no  time  in 
consulting  with  the  Magistrates  of  police 
and  others  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  metro- 
polis. From  these  gentlemen  he  learned, 
that  the  peace  of  the  City  would  run  less 
risk  of  being  interrupted  by  allowing  the 
procession  to  proceed  peaceably,  than  by 
prohibiting  its  assemblage,  and  they  added 
that  if  no  order  to  disturb  it  were  issued, 
they  would  be  answerable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace,  for  which  they  had 
made  sufficient  arrangements.  The  result 
was  as  had  been  predicted.    The  meeting 
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was  most  peaceable  in  iU  conduct  from 
first  to  last.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  must  say,  that  he  considered  his  noble 
friend  acted  with  great  prudence  and  sound 
sense  in  allowing  the  procession  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  He  would  at  the 
same  time  admit  that,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Act  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  quoted,  an  offence 
had  been  committed  in  the  assemblage  of 
such  a  mass  of  persons  to  present  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Sovereign,  yet  it  would  be 
unwise  in  Government  to  institute  any 
prosecution  for  that  offence.  Such  a 
course  would  be  the  most  ill-advised  and 
imprudent  which  any  Government  could 
adopt.  When  the  people  conducted  them- 
selves too  with  so  much  good  order,  it 
would  have  been  most  ill-judged  to  dis- 
turb them  then,  or  to  prosecute  thera 
aAerwards  fur  having  assembled,  even 
though  such  an  assembly  was,  strictly 
speaking,  illegal.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  admit  the  very  great  inconvenience 
of  such  assemblies  on  similar  occasions,  or 
of  making  this  case  a  precedent  for  future 
processions  for  similar  objects.  It  was 
well  known  that  this  Act  had  often  been 
violated  by  processions  with  Addresses, 
without  having  any  notice  taken  of  their 
illegality;  witness  the  presentation  of 
addresses  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  [Mr*  G.  Price  :  *  These 
are  permitted  by  Act  of  Parliament.']  Ad- 
mitting thftt  to  be  the  case,  he  would  still  say 
in  the  general  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  he  concurred,  and  that, 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  such  assemblies  were  illegal, 
though  they  had  not  nnfrequently  been 
permitted,  and  under  thie  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent  to  disturb  this  one. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  this  assemblage  hav- 
ing had  amongst  their  banners  a  tri-colour 
fhrg>  He  would  admit  with  him  that  that 
flag  had  been  the  signal  of  much  crime  and 
of  much  bloodshed,  but  these  characters 
difl  not  belong  to  the  tri-coloured  flag  of 
the  present  day  ;  and  if  the  assemblage  of 
Wednesday  had  borne  that  flag,  of  which 
he  had  not  heard  until  now,  no  doubt  it 
was  not  out  of  any  approval  of  the  scenes 
which  had  formerly  taken  place  under  it, 
but  fronj  admiration  of  the  great  and 
glorious  and  successful  struggle  for  liberty 
which  had  been  made  under  it  in  France 
during  the  last  days  of  July.     That  was 


a  feeling  in  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  couniryi 
most  cordially  joined,  and  he  owned  that, 
with  the  admissions  he  had  already  made 
as  to  this  meeting,  he  could  not  think  its 
character  worse,  by  bearing  luch  a  flag  as 
an  expression  of  their  admiration  of  that 
glorious  event. 

Mr.  Lottg  Welleslny  said,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  was  not  violated 
by  the  meeting;  but  that  though  its  letter 
might  not  have  been  in  strictness  adhered 
to,  his  Majesty's  Government  had  acted 
with  great  wisdom  and  prudence  in  allow* 
ing  the  procession  to  approach  his  Majesty 
without  interruption  in  the  way  it  had 
done ;  and  be  must  own^  that  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  hon*  and  learned  Member 
quoting  an  Act,  passed  at  such  a  period 
as  the  time  of  Charles  2nd,  and  now  almost 
forgotten,  with  a  view  of  applying  its  pro- 
visions to  times  like  the  present.  It  he 
recollected  correctly,  this  Act  was  passed 
in  the  second  year  of  the  actual  reign  of 
Charles  2nd;  and  when  hon.  Members 
looked  back  to  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
they  would  find  that  certain  Acts  of  the 
same  spirit  were  passed  to  render  the 
proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  more 
palatable  to  the  Crown.  But  though  the 
Act  was,  in  strictness,  still  the  law  of  the 
land,  yet  it  was  a  law  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent very  different  tone  and  temper  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor 
prudent  to  enforce  according  to  its  strict 
letter.  He  thought,  therefore,  Ministers 
acted  the  part  of  sensible  and  prudent 
men  in  not  restricting  those  ebullitions  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for 
which  they  had  made  such  preparations, 
and  which  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
would  be  expressed  in  any  other  than  a 
peaceful  and  decorous  manner.  If  Ministers 
had  permitted  his  Majesty's  residence  to 
be  approached  by  a  tumultuous  assembly, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  be  held  justly  re- 
sponsible to  the  country ;  but  after  what 
he  had  that  evening  heard  of  the  character 
of  the  assembly,  and  after  what  he  had 
heard  in  another  place  on  the  subject,  he 
must  say,  that  Ministers  had  acted  with 
wisdom  and  sound  discretion  ;  and  their 
conduct  must  raise  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  country, — in  the  confidence  of 
which  he  was  happy  to  know  they  were 
gaining  ground  more  and  more  every  day. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  would  beg  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  who  had  introduced 
this  subject.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, with  a  want  of  that  quickness  of  per- 
ception which  he  understood  distinguished 
him  elsewhere,  had  confounded  two  very 
important  periods  in  the  history  of  France, 
and  had  taken  the  tri-coloured  flag  of  the 
present  day,  as  a  signal  for  the  horrors 
which  had  occurred  under  it  duringthe  first 
Revolution.  No  two  periods  could  be  more 
different  in  the  character  of  theevents  which 
distinguished  them.  For  his  part  he  exe- 
crated the  horrors  of  the  first  Revolution  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  it  would  be  a  most 
unfounded  attack  on  the  conduct  of  those 
brave  men  who  had  immortalized  them- 
selves in  the  late  Revolution,  to  look  upon 
their  national  flag  now  as  a  signal  for 
rapine,  bloodshed,  and  destruction.  From 
what  he  had  recently  seen  in  France,  and 
from  what  he  knew  of  many  of  those  who 
were  most  conspicuous  in  the  delivery  of 
their  country,  he  would  say,  that  the 
crimes  of  the  first  Revolution  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  expiated  by  the  glorious 
manner  in  which  the  second  had  been 
achieved.  Let  it  be  also  considered,  that 
if  the  flag  of  France  was  borne  in  a  pro- 
cession here,  it  was  the  flag  of  a  nation 
whose  Sovereign  we  had  recognized,  and 
whom,  he  trusted,  we  should  long  continue 
to  call  the  firm  ally  of  the  king  of  England. 
Sir  Robert  Pec/ said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  meeting,  such  as  that  assem- 
bled the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  going 
up  with  an  Address  to  the  Sovereign,  was 
illegal.  Such  a  meeting  might  be,  as  that 
was,  quite  peaceable,  but  still,  an  actual 
tumult  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
render  it  illegal.  The  mobs  wiiich  assem- 
bled under  Lord  George  Gordon,  professed 
that  they  met  for  the  most  peaceable  pur- 
poses, but^  nevertheless,  all  the  authorities 
of  that  day,  and  ever  since,  had  no  doubt 
that  they  were  illegal  assemblies.  Indeed, 
it  was  impossible  to  consider  that  an 
assemblage  of  10,000  or  20,000  persons 
round  the  doors  of  Parliament,  in  times 
of  public  calamity,  or  in  a  period  of  great 
excitement,  should  not  have  some  undue 
control  on  their  proceedings,  and  on 
this  ground  such  assemblages,  however 
peaceable  their  professed  and  even  real 
object  might  be,  were  very  wisely  pro- 
hibited. With  respect  to  the  case  before 
the  House,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
Government  looked  upon  it  rather  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  than  the 
rule ;  for  undoubtedly,  if  such  assemblages 


were  to  be  permitted  on  the  precedent  of 
this,  it  might  lead  to  serious  evils,  and 
certainly  would  cause  very  great  public 
inconvenience.  He  owned  he  had  heard 
now  for  the  first  time,  but  with  great  re- 
gret, that  a  tri-coloured  flag  had  b^n  borne 
amongst  the  banners  of  that  procession.  He 
heard  it  with  the  more  remt,  as,  from  the 
communication  that  had  been  made  to 
him  by  the  deputation  that  had  waited 
upon  him  before  he  went  out  of  office,  he 
had  understood  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  contemplated.  Three  persons  firom 
the  trades*  societies  had  waited  upon  him, 
acquainting  him  with  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  already 
alluded  in  his  statement  of  what  occurred 
before  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department.  Those  three  in- 
dividuals were  not  of  any  high  rank  in  life, 
but  he  had  received  and  treated  chemwith 
a  respect  which  he  considered  very  josdy 
due  to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
which  they  appeared  to  possess.  They 
stated  the  disappointment  experienced  by 
the  trades  at  the  postponement  of  his 
Majesty's  intended  visit  to  the  City,  after 
the  expensive  preparations  they  had  made 
in  flag^  and  banners  to  receive  him,  and 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
present  their  Addresses  at  the  levee.  He 
said,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that 
course,  but  it  must  be  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  not  many  of  their  body 
should  come  up  with  the  deputation.  On 
that  understanding  they  went  away ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  a  similar  understand- 
ing was  entered  into  with  the  noble  Lord, 
his  successor  in  office.  As  to  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  he  would  admit  that,  as  the 
flag  of  a  country  whose  change  of  govern- 
ment we  had  acknowledge,  and  with 
which  we  were  in  perfect  amity,  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  the  representative  of 
any  crimes  which  in  former  times  had 
been  committed  under  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  wish,  that  in  a  pro- 
cession got  up  to  compliment  the  Sovereign 
of  this  country,  there  should  be  no  other 
flag  introduced  but  our  own  national  flags. 
He  would  have  said  the  same  last  year, 
had  the  white  flag  been  borne  in  any 
similar  procession.  Still  he  must  hope 
that  there  was  some  mistake  in  this,  and 
that  a  flag  belonging  to  one  of  the  trades 
which  were  of  various  colours  was  mistaken 
for  the  tri-colour,  for  he  owned  he  could 
not  have  expected,  afler  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  leaders  of  this  pro- 
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cession,  that  they  would  have  sanctioned 
any  thing  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Comewall  said,  that  he  was  in 
Pall  Mall  on  the  day  in  question,  and  saw 
the  whole  procession  pass.  He  could  not 
tell  why,  but  there  had  been  an  impression 
on  his  mind,  while  the  procession  was  pass- 
ing, that  he  should  see  the  tri-coloured  flag 
among  the  banners  ;  but  it  was  not  there ; 
he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  tri-coloured  flag,  and  he 
should  be  ready  even  to  depose  to  that 
fact  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  more  con- 
vinced that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  as  to  the  flag  being  a  tri-colour ; 
but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
flx  upon  it  as  the  act  of  those  who  managed 
the  procession.  In  an  assembly  of  10,000 
persons,  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  such  a  flag,  by  one  or 
two ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  unjust  to 
charge  it  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  since  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  viewed  the  question  without 
any  disposition  to  impute  blame  to  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
Department,  he  was  ready  to  admit  with 
him,  that,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Aciy  the  procession  was  not  legal,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent for  any  future  procession  on  similar 
occasions,  for  he  acknowledged  that  such 
a  practice  might  give  rise  to  serious  evils. 
From  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Statute, 
it  was  clearly  illegal  that  large  masses  of 
the  people  should  go  up  with  Addresses, 
yet  it  was  but  justice  to  the  individuals 
who  were  assembled  on  that  occasion  to 
say,  that  not  only  was  their  conduct  harm- 
less and  inoffensive,  but  praiseworthy,  for 
the  perfect  good  order  and  decorum  which 
they  had  observed  throughout.  Let  it 
also  be  recollected,  that  this  body  did  not 
go  up  to  petition — to  ask  any  thing  of  the 
Sovereign — but  simply  to  present  an  Ad- 
dress expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  duti- 
ful attachment  to  his  Majesty.  As  to 
whether  they  bore  the  tri-coloured  flag  or 
not,  he  could  not  say ;  bpt  if  they  had, 
he  could  not  look  upon  it  as  intended  as 
any  insult  to  our  own  national  flag,  to 
which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
greatly  attached ,  as  they  were  also  to  the 
person  of  the  gracious  Sovereign  under 
whom  they  had  the  happiness  to  live.  The 
flag,  if  introduced  at  all,  must  have  been 
intended  as  a  complimentary  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  of  the  glorious 
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struggle  which  had  so  recently  been  made 
for  liberty  under  that  banner. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  be  understood 
as  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  permitting  this  procession  ;  but  he 
would  fully  admit  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  knowledge  of  it  had 
reached  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  to  proscribe  the  meeting.  He 
had  been  long  enough  in  office  himself  to 
know  the  cases  of  difficulty  which  often 
presented  themselves  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  he  fully  admitted  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  was  placed  when 
he  heard  of  the  intended  procession  at  so 
very  short  a  period  before  the  day  that 
it  was  to  take  place.  No  doubt,  if  suffi- 
cient notice  had  been  given,  the  noble 
Lord  would,  as  he  ought,  have  prevented 
it;  but  with  so  little  notice,  and  the 
preparations, that  had  been  made,  it  was, 
ne  admittefi,  acting  with  prudence  to  let 
it  proceed  undisturbed. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  said,  that  it  was  only  the 
day  before  the  intended  procession  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  made  acquainted 
with  it,  and  that  by  having  a  placard 
brought  to  the  office,  noticing  the  intention 
of  the  trades  to  go  up  to  the  Palace. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence, 
not  to  say  downright  madness,  to  have  pre- 
vented the  procession,  as  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  resorting  to  force.  He 
would  only  add,  with  reference  to  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  people,  that  their 
peaceable  demeanour,  after  they  had  come 
up  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  sight 
of  their  Sovereign,  and  of  receiving  an 
answer  to  their  Address,  was  entitlc^d  to 
great  praise,  and  in  the  present  period  of 
excitement  it  more  fully  proved  the  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  their  Sovereign  of  the 
people  of  the  metropolis.  On  the  subject 
of  the  right  of  petitioning,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word.  It  was  a  right  in 
which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  was  every 
day  violated  without  a  word  being  said 
about  it.  For  instance,  petitions  were 
presented  to  and  received  by  that  House, 
praying  for  reform  and  other  changes,  and 
yet  by  law  no  petition  could  be  presented 
for  any  alteration  in  Church  and  State 
signed  by  more  than  twenty  persons,  un- 
less it  was  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  by 
the  Magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions,  or  by 
some  other  potentates  of  that  description. 
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The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  should  at  present 
merely  move  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
100,000/.  be  jjranted  to  his  Majesty  to- 
wardssatisfying  the  Annuities  and  Pensions 
payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  or 
Civil  List,  deficient  from  the  demise  of 
the  late  King  up  to  the  5th  of  January, 
1831."  As  the  House  would  have  ample 
opportunity  for  investigating  the  subject 
immediately  after  the  recess,  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  any  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  present  Motion,  and  should 
therefore  sit  down  without  offering  any 
further  observations. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  for  although  it  was  a  depar- 
ture from  former  precedents,  existing  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
deviation.  On  all  other  occasions  it  had 
been  the  first  act  of  the  Legislature,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  to  make  provision 
for  the  Civil  List.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  proposed  deviation  from  establish- 
ed custom,  but  could  not  help  regretting 
it,  as  the  precedent  might  possibly  prove 
inconvenient  hereaAer.  It  appeared  to  be 
most  for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  that 
the  question  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  Under  this  feeling,  he  repeated, 
he  did  not  mean  to  give  any  opposition  to 
the  motion  just  made  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Althorp  concurred  with  the  x\^\\i 
hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that  it  would 
have  been  more  desirable  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  the  provision  of  the  Civil 
List  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session, 
but  the  late  changes  having  been  effected 
so  recently,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  details  in  a  manner 
which  would  enable  them  so  soon  to  pro- 
pose the  Civil  List  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. Had  they  attempted  to  do  so, 
they  would  not  have  acted  consistently 
with  their  duty  to  the  public.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  apprehend 
danger  from  the  precedent,  but  all  pre  ■ 
cedents  were  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  which  induced 
them,  ond  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  future  recurrence  of  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  warrant  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  line  of  conduct. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


A  Resolution,  "  l*hat  it  ifl  the  opi* 
nion  of  this  Committee,  that  a  sum^  not 
exceeding  750,000/.,  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty,  towards  defraying  the  interest 
on    Exchequer-bills,''   was  also  adopted 


nefn,  con. 


The  House  resumed,  the  report  to  be 

received  on  Monday* 

Rkgrncy  Dill.]  The  House  then 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Regency  Bill.  On  reading  the  fint 
clause, 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  objected  to  the 
wording  of  it,  as  excluding  from  the 
Throne  all  possible  issue  of  the  King,  by 
any  marriage  after  the  deatli  of  the  present 
Queen,  in  favour  of  the  Princess  Victoria. 
It  was  possible  that  her  present  Miyestj 
might  die,  that  the  Kine  might  many 
again,  and  have  issue^  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  clause  was  worded,  be- 
stowing the  Regency  on  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  in  case  his  Majesty  should  die 
without  issue  by  his  present  Consort,  it 
would  postpone  the  claims  of  that  issoe 
to  the  right  of  the  Princess  Victoria*  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  moved,  as  as 
Amendment,  to  substitute  for  the  words 
*'  leaving  no  issue  by  her  present*"  Majcs^ 
ty,'*  the  words,  "  Leaving  no  issue  him 
surviving." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  Amendment.  The  Bill 
was  intended  only  to  apply  to  ezistiiig 
circumstances.  Certainly  it  waa  possible 
tluit  her  Majesty  might  die,  but  befoi^ 
1  he  King  could  complete  another  marrisge 
he  must  come  to  Parliament.  That  woald 
be  time  enough  to  provide  for  the  case  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  supposed. 
The  present  Bill  was  only  to  remove  doubis 
as  to  who  should  exercise  the  Royal  aa-' 
thority  in  one  particular  CHse*  and  there- 
fore the  Amendment  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  admitted,  thatths 
Act  was  intended  to  provide  for  a  partici- 
lar  case,  but  as  the  first  clause  waa  of  s 
general  description,  the  Amendment  thst 
he  proposed  seemed  necessary. 

The  Attorney  General  (Sir  Thomas  Dea- 
man)  admitted  the  force  of  the  hon.  vA 
learned  Gentleman's  observation.  The 
Bill  as  it  now  stood  implied  a  restricUoa 
whif^h  he  understood  was  not  intended. 
The  best  way  of  amending  it,  boweveri 
would  be,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  hK 
present  Majesty,*'  making  the  enaclmcBl 
depend  on  his  Majesty  dying  without 
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Mr.  O^Connett  took  the  same  objection 
to  the  clause  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kircudbright  (Mr.  Cutlar  Fer- 
guson), but  he  thought  the  best  way  of 
amending  it  was  that  proposed  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  agreed  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  cautioned  the  House 
how  they  admitted  the  proposed  altera- 
tion, for  it  would  alter  the  whole  principle 
of  the  Bill.  The  very  intention  of  the  Bill 
was  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  her 
present  Majesty  having  no  issue,  and  that 
alone.  He  would  remind  the  House,  that 
it  would  be  very  unadvisable  to  make  any 
general  measure  without  much  consider- 
ation, for  it  was  possible  that  marriages 
might  be  contracted  which  would  be  good 
in  law,  though  not  held  valid  by  Parliamelit. 
If  they  meant  to  constitute  a  Regency  for 
all  possible  cases,  a  different  \)ill  would 
be  required. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  thought  the  other 
clauses  might,^  without  difHculty,  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Lord  Althorp  saw  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  pointed  out,  but  in  general  he 
agreed  with  the  view  taken  of  the  Bill,  and 
of  the  care  required  to  alter  it,  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  If  it  were  necessary  to  alter 
the  Bill,  he  should  prefer  the  Amendment 
suggested  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  Bill  was  of  so  much  import- 
ance, he  hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  not  press  his  Amendment  till  the 
Report  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  Tennyson  observed,  that  it  was  a 
most  grave  and  serious  matter,  for  the  Bill 
might  be  a  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and  might  re- 
gulate the  succession.  The  Bill,  however, 
contemplated  only  one  contingency,  and  to 
that  it  ought  to  be  confined. 

Mr.  O'Conwc// also  again  contended,  that 
the  Bill,  as  it  was  worded,  might  be  a  Bill 
of  Exclusion. 

Sir  M,  W,  Ridley  thought  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  particular  case ;  and  should 
the  case  supposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  arn've,  the  King  would  have 
to  come  to  Parliament  to  complete  his 
marriage,  and  then  the  circumstance  might 
be  provided  for. 

1l\\q  Attorney  General  defended  his  pro- 
posed Amendment,  and  showed  that  all 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  might  he  easily 
adapted  to  it.     Of  course,   however,   he 


should  defer  to  the  wishes  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  postpone  his  Amendment  till 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  his  protest 
against  introducing  words  into  the  Bill 
which  would  imply  that  any  Queen  Con- 
sort might  be  Regent. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
consideration  of  the  Amendment  was  post- 
poned. Several  of  the  following  clauses 
were  agreed  to  without  amendment. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
the  words  "  Roman  Catholic*'  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  **  Papist"  in  the 
clause  where  it  was  necessarily  introduced. 
The  other  clauses  were  agreed  to  without 
amendments.  The  Report  was  ordered 
to  be  received  on  Monday  next. 

[Mr.  Phillpotta  withdrew  his  motion 
for  an  Address  for  a  copy  of  all  commu- 
nications which  had  taken  place  between 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  respecting  the  said 
Bishop's  holding  the  Rectory  of  Stanhope 
in  commendam  with  the  See  of  Exeter.] 

Church  of  England  Residents 
AND  Non-residents.]  Mr.  Long  WeU 
lesley  said,  that  in  rising  to  move  for  the 
returns  which  he  should  read  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  observations,  he  was  actuated 
by  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the 
Church,  but  by  a  sincere  desire  to  render 
it  as  pure  and  useful  as  its  best  friends 
could  wish.  His  object  in  moving  for 
them  was  twofold.  He  wished  in  the  first 
place  to  ascertain  the  number  of  clergy- 
men who  did  not  reside  on  tkeir  benefices, 
in  order  to  devise  some  general  measure 
to  compel  their  residence — a  consumma* 
tion  which  was  highly  desirable,  as  he 
could  state  from  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience that  in  all  parishes  where  the  clergy- 
men were  resident,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  was  much  better  than  in  those  parishes 
where  the  clergymen  were  not  resident. 
He  wished  in  the  next  place,  if  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by 'these  returns  should 
warrant  it,  to  found  upon  it  a  measure  for 
the  better  payment  of  the  working  clergy, 
similar  to  that  which  a  noble  Lord  had 
carried  through  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, with  equal  credit  to  his  head  and 
his  heart.  The  hon.  Member  then  moved, 
for  '*  a  return  of  the  annual  separate  esti- 
mated value  of  every  Vicarage,  Rectory,  Li- 
ving, or  other  clerical  benefice  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  name  and  description 
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of  each  benefice,  and  ite  value  in  the  King's 
books,  as  contrasted  with  its  actual  value; 
a  return,  with  the  name  and  description  of 
every  Living  on  which  there  is  no  clerical 
residence  whatever; — a  return  of  those 
Livings  upon  which  there  it  a  suitable 
clerical  residence,  and  whether  such  resi- 
dence is  or  is  not  in  repair,  and  to  what 
purpose  converted ; — a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  parochial  benefices  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  the  duties  of  which  are  per- 
formed by  those  to  whom  the  benefices 
have  been  given,  or  by  Curates,  and  whe- 
ther those  Curates  be  resident  upon  such 
benefice,  and  if  non-resident,  where  re- 
siding;— a  return  of  the  income  which 
each  Curate  derives  bonajide  from  his 
Patron,  Vicar,  or  other  superior,  for  the 
annual  performance  of  his  professional 
duties/' 

Mr.  Leader  suggested  that  these  returns 
ought  also  to  be  made  regarding  the  value 
of  every  benefice  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  could  not  agree  to 
the  suggestion,  because  he  l>elieved  that  a 
commission  was  now  inquiring  into  the 
value  and  amount  of  Church  property  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  FyZcr hoped,  that  the  returns  would 
be  demanded,  not  merely  from  the  incum- 
bents of  all  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  but  also  from  the  incumbents  of 
all  churches  throughout  England. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  could  not  agree  to 
this  suggestion,  any  more  than  he  could 
to  that  which  had  been  already  made  to 
him.  He  would  candidly  admit,  that  his 
reason  for  moving  for  these  returns  was 
his  belief  tha|  there  was  ground  of  com- 
plaint as  to  the  non-residence  of  the  se- 
cular clergy.  He  had  limited  his  inquiry 
to  the  Livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  offence  to 
the  hierarchy,  and  because  he  had  ob- 
served that  inquiries  which  were  very  large 
in  their  nature,  were  not  in  general  pro- 
ductive of  any  beneficial  result.  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  collect  a  mass  of  information 
so  condensed  and  specific  in  its  nature 
that  a  practical  measure  could  easily  be 
founded  upon  it. 

Returns  ordered. 
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llnfUTS8.J  ReCams  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
Altborp,  an  Addrecs,  for  aeoounti  of  the  Population  of 
each  City  and  Borough  in  England  now  returning  Mem- 
ben  to  fMianien^  to  be  picpind  fh»  the  ItelUmeotary 


cemua  of  ISfli  of  ttie  Papaklliai  of  mA  City  and 
Town  in  Et^t^axM^  i>ot  now  wtuntog  Mcmben  to  Padia- 
ment,  which  amounted  in  ISSl  to  lO/MOor  upmda;  of 

•  the  Population  of  each  Couaty  in  B«i|Nii  and  Seodand. 
to  be  prepared  ftom  the  PariiMnwiitiry  c— »;  nilmtlar 
Return  of  the  PopulHiaB  of  ench  Ro|^  Bonngh  in  Soot- 
land,  now  ihariiv  in  tha  mamof  a Menbar  to  PtoBa* 
ment,  and  of  each  City  not  ao  Jwrt^g,  the  pnpulBrioB  of 
which  In  ISf  1  exceeded  S.00O. 

Petitions  preeented.  For  ttia  apeedy  abotttkn  of  Vtgto 
SUvery,  by  Mr.  Lu>ti>.  fiwr  firaoa  Madiodiift  CoagRgi- 
tiona  at  Roiinfey,  Wincfaeiler,  and  SoiUliamptnn;— By  St 
R.  FKBOvaaoK,  two  fitnn  patiahas  in  Fite:— By  Mr. 
RuMBOLO,  from  Yarmouth: — By  Load  Staivuit,  tre 
ttom  pariihea  in  Cheihire^  and  fkoaa  Wigan  and  livcv- 
pool :— By  Mr.  Dm laosr,  two  fraaa  Dif  latlng  Cbapdi  at 
Clapham  and  Walwocth  : — By  Mr.  B.  Siom,  fton 
Tralee  :~By  Mr.  BioocLra,  fraaa  Tenby  and  CoMon:— 
By  Mr.  S.  Rios,  tnna  KingitoDHxpon^TbaaMk  By  Lord 
STAiiLBY,ftomtheShoplLeepewofOwatandLittteBoitoB, 
against  the  Trudi  System.  By  Mr.  Pvixivb,  fton 
GUstonbury,  fortharepeal  of  tha  i ■lasiid  Taau.  B| 
Mr.  jAMsa  Jowvaroifa,  tiam  Stilling  and  Donftnalipg, 
ibr  Parliamentary  RafeOB. 

A  Committee  npocled,  that  Ms.  SroAiw  Wobtlbt  w«aat 
dttlydeetadto  aorta  tai  PailiaaMBt  Ibr  Poi^diMeter 
Qtoighs.  and  a  new  Writ  wm,  on  tba  Mocta  of  the 
Chairman,  oidoied  tobe  iwiad. 

Repeal  of  the  Union.]  Mr.  I^pring 
Rice  presented  two  petitions  from  the  city 
and  county  of  Linierick,prayingfor  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  sense  of  public  duty  and  personal 
integrity,  give  any  support  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners.  He  was  well  convinced 
that  a  repeal  of  the  Union  would  not  be- 
nefit the  people  of  Ireland^  but  that  it 
would  materially  injure  that  country,  and 
inflict  the  greatest  evils  upon  the  empire 
at  large.  As  he  gave  the  petitioners  credit 
for  honourable  motives  in  forming  the 
views  they  entertained  upon  the  subject, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  should 
extend  the  same  liberality  towards  him^ 
and  that  they  should  concede  to  him  what 
he  willingly  yielded  to  them — the  right  of 
forming  private  opinions  upon  the '  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  0' Connelly  at  the  request  of  the 
petitioners,  supported  the  petition.  He 
had  been  accused  of  being  the  instigator 
of  the  petitions  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
denied  the  charge,  and  appealed  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Limerick  for  its  fallacy. 
The  petitions  were,  in  fact,  produced  by 
great  distress,  which  made  men  cast  about 
for  relief.  He  had  announced  last  year 
that  the  distress  was  great,  and  it  con- 
tinued. It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  distress  and  misery 
of  Ireland.  In  Limerick  it  was  frightful. 
He  regretted,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  disagreed  with  the  petition ;  for 
he  thought  a  repeal  of  the  Union  was  the 
only  measure  that  could  possibly  relieve 
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the  distress.  Hon.  Members  could  know 
nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  distress,  as 
the  London  Press  carefully  avoided  men- 
tioning it.  In  fact,  he  wished  for  a  Par- 
liament in  Ireland,  because  the  Press  of 
England,  being  governed  by  self-interest, 
had  no  motive  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
that  country ;  and  the  condition,  opinions, 
and  sentiments,  of  the  Irish  people  were, 
therefore,  little  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Were  the  Union  repealed,  Irish 
opinion  would  find  its  weight.  He  feared 
that  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  would  be  the  means 
of  depriving  the  House  of  the  talents  of 
that  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  convinced,  that  if 
agitation  were  not  artfully  kept  up  by  de- 
signing persons,  Ireland  would  be  tranquil, 
and  would  excite  a  confidence  that  woidd 
occasion  a  flow  of  capital  into  that  coun- 
try. He  had  the  means  of  knowing  that 
the  petitions  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  did  not  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Waterford  might  do 
something  to  remove  the  agitation  which 
now  prevailed,  if  be  were  so  disposed. 

Colonel  0' Grady  could  say  nothing  of 
the  petitions,  but  he  knew  them  to  be  signed 
by  most  respectable  people. 

Mr.  Briscoe  thought,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  ought  to  give  Go- 
vernment fair  play  in  its  efforts  to  meli- 
orate the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  not 
throw  difficulties  in  its  way,  by  agitating 
that  country.  The  only  argument,  indeed, 
which  the  learned  Gentleman  used  in 
that  House  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
was  the  neglect  of  Ireland  by  the  King's 
Government.  The  charge  always  made 
by  Irish  Members  was,  that  Government 
neglected  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  But  now 
we  had  got  an  Administration,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  had  always  shown  them- 
selves friends  to  Ireland,  and  they  stood 
pledged  to  do  what  they  could  to  promote^ 
its  prosperity :  he  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  new  Administration  ought  to  get  time 
to  arrange  their  movements  before  any 
thing  should  be  said  as  to  their  future 
intention  in  regard  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  he  was  not  de- 
sirous of  troubling  the  House  at  any  length, 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to 
pass  without  expressing  his  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Many  individuals  had  told  him 
that  it  would  give  them  the  greatest  plea- 
sure if  be  would  undertake  to  support  their 


petitions  to  this  House,  but  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  feelings  he  enter- 
tained for  the  interests  of  both  countries, 
act  in  compliance  with  their  wishes.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  tell  the  ^ouse,  that 
it  was  in  its  power,  and  in  that  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  to  put  an  end  at  once  to 
these  discussions.  Let  them,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Waterford  said, 
do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  petition  on  petition  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
Ireland  would  exercise  patience,  and  allow 
Ministers  time  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  further;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
hoped  Ministers  would  not  delay  relief  too 
long,  and  that  if  they  could  not  imme- 
diately assist  the  people  of  Ireland,  they 
would  at  least  let  them  know  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  not  had  justice 
done  to  them  by  the  Parliament  of  this 
country.  The  people  of  England  knew 
little  of  the  wretched  and  abject  state  of 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  they  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  it, — there  was  no 
Press  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  country, — Ireland  had  no 
means  whatever  of  making  its  wants 
known.  With  regard  to  this  discussion, 
he  apprehended,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  and  he  hoped  that,  when- 
ever a  discussion  of  this  nature  took  place, 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  taunts  or  pro- 
vocations of  which  we  had  recently  had 
several  specimens.  The  more  this  question 
was  agitated,  the  more  it  dmnanded  from 
Government  such  exertion*  in  favour  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  should  produce 
real  and  beneficial  results.  What  had  been 
done  for  Ireland  by  former  Parliaments 
was  a  proof  that  not  much  attention  had 
been  paid  to  its  interests.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  see  how  it  could  by  possibility  be 
well  attended  to,  for,  with  a  population 
equal  to  more  than  one-half  that  of  Great 
Britain,  it  had  not  one-sixth  part  of  the 
representation  of  the  empire  vested  in  it. 
That  Ireland  had  improved,  he  was  ready 
to  admit,  but  further  improvement  was  re- 
quired before  it  could  arrive  at  that  state  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  placed.  Ireland  was  better  situated 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  it  possessed 
every  possible  means  of  becoming  rich,  as 
far  as  local  advantages  were  concerned,-— 
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patronize  the  rebellion  in  any  way.  What, 
tlien,  induced  the  people  to  commit  the 
outrages  they  did  ?  Why,  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  country.  The  Rebellion,  taken 
by  itself,  without  any  other  fact,  was  a 
suHicient  proof  of  the  wretchedness  of 
the  people.  He  could  refer  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford  to  docu- 
ments which  would  convince  him  that  his 
statement  was  founded  in  error, — which 
would  prove  to  him  that  the  country  was 
not  in  the  flourishing  state  he  described. 
What  Ireland  now  wanted  was  re|X)8e, 
which  might  permit  capital  to  flow  into 
the  country,  and  be  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing employment  to  those  peasants  who 
at  present  sought  it  on  our  shores, 
beating  down  the  price  of  our  labour  in  our 
market.  If  the  country,  however,  were 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation — the 
higher  classes  would  not  return  to  it,  and 
the  peasantry  must  remain  destitute  of 
employment.  As  long  as  there  was  no- 
thing but  division  and  discord,  absen- 
teeism would  continue.  An  Irish  gen- 
tleman naturally  said,  ''  I  would  rathcrlive 
in  peace  on  a  crust  of  bread  than  live  in 
plenty  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy." 
Would  any  hon.  Member  take  his  wife 
and  children  to  a  country  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  agitation  ?  If  there  were  peace 
in  Ireland — if  they  would  allow  the  expe- 
riment to  be  made,  whether,  with  the 
country  in  a  state  of  peace,  absenteeism 
would  not  be  removed,  they  would  soon 
enjoy  the  beneficial  results  of  the  trial : 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  agitation  of  this 
question  were  persisted  in,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  country  would  be  plunged 
into  even  greater  calamity  than  it  had  yet 
suflered.  It  was  not  pursuing  a  fair 
course  towards  the  friends  to  the  Catholic 
Bill,  that  immediately  after  it  was  passed, 
Irish  Members  should  say,  *'  You  have 
granted  one  measure  of  conciliation,  but 
that  is  notliing ;  we  require  from  you 
further  measures  of  conciliation  ;  the 
passing  of  that  bill  was  only  one  step  in 
your  advance."  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  tliat  ?  Why,  they  would  be 
reproached  by  their  countrymen  for  hav- 
ing led  them  into  that  measure.  This  was 
not  honest  in  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Waterford  and  his  friends.  If  the 
Union  were  repealed,  we  should  find 
ancient  animosities  renewed  with  addi- 
tional violence  ;  the  ancient  feuds  between 
Catliolics  and  Protestants  would  be  re- 
kindled ;  and  the  next  step  would  bCj  an 
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attempt  to  establish  Catholic  aicendaDcy, 
— a  measure  that  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended, not  only  with  spoliation  of  every 
description,  but  with  all  the  horron  of  a 
civil  war.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford — for  the  petition  was  un- 
derstood to  be  his  in  fact — had  much 
better  withdraw  it,  and  give  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  the  government  to  carry  its  plans 
into  execution  for  the  advanti^  of  Ire- 
land. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford  had  raked  up  the  circum- 
stances of  former  times  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  Englishmen  as  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  tyrants :  he  had  put 
his  hand  to  a  charge  of  the  most  unwar- 
rantable description  that  could  possiUy 
be  made ;  he  had  not  only  traduced  the 
militia  regiments  which  served  in  Irelaod 
as  enemies  to  that  country^  he  had  also 
traduced  one  of  the  greatest  omamentiof 
this  country  in  the  most  unwarrantable 
manner ;  he  had  declared  that  the.  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  alluded — a  nobleman 
whose  character  could  bear  even  the 
calumny  of  the  hon.  Member — who  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  of  con- 
duct as  his  love  of  justice — the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  accused  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis-— of  having  sold  the  life  of  a 
criminal  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
assent  to  the  Union.  That  was  the  most 
unwarrantable,  unfounded,  and  unjustiB- 
able  accusation  that  was  ever  made  by  any 
man  in  existence.  The  character  of  that 
noble  individual  belonged  to  his  country. 
If  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  relatife 
of  his,  he  would  compel  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford  to  establish 
his  charge.  There  never  was  a  man  who 
joined  the  standard  of  rebellion  more  de- 
serving of  punishment — there  never  was 
one  who  better  deserved  the  vengeance  of 
the  law — than  the  individual  whom  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis  was  said  to  have  soU 
to  the  yeomanry  of  Waterford. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  desirous^  as  a  pointed 
allusion  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford,  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  in  explanation.  He  bmed 
to  state,  that  he  received  his  informatno 
from  a  person  as  well  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land as  the  hon.  Gentleman.  There 
could,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
agitation  were  put  an  end  to,  and  IvdaMl 
were  allowed  to  repose,  prosperity  woaU 
begin.  How  could  capital  flow  into  a 
country  where  there  was  no   masAf 
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for  its  inhabitants?  Would  absentees 
return  to  a  place  where  they  were  pre- 
vented from  living  in  quiet  ?  Let  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford  deny 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  if  he  could. 
Individuals  of  property  would  not  return 
to  Ireland  until  they  could  live  in  a  state 
of  security.  He  did  not  accuse  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford,  indi- 
vidually, of  being  the  cause  of  the  agi- 
tation. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  not,  however,  correct  in  his  statement 
of  the  taxation  of  Ireland,  when  he  con- 
tradicted the  noble  Lord.  He  wished  to 
see  taxation  reduced;  but  he  must  say, 
that  Ireland,  proportionately,  was  not 
so  much  taxed  as  England  ;  the  people 
of  the  former  being  taxed  at  12s.  per 
head,  while  those  of  the  latter  paid  3Z. 
125.  each  ;  not  including  local  taxation, 
amounting  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  more  without  tithes.  How 
then  could  the  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that 
Ireland  was  as  much  taxed  as  England  ? 
He  had  always  been  mindful  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Ireland,  and  always  would  be  a 
supporter  of  her  interests ;  but  for  that 
very  reason,  he  was  opposed  to  the  agi- 
tation of  this  question,  which  only  in- 
creased the  distresses  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Zeorfer  was  of  opinion,  that  the  hon. 
members  for  Southwark  and  for  Waterford 
met  on  pretty  nearly  equal  terms — they  had 
both  been  aspirants  for  popular  favour — 
they  had  both  assisted  in  fanning  the  flame 
of  patriotism  in  their  respective  countries, 
and  giving  it  a  practical  direction ;  and 
the  gallant  General  could  not  consistently 
condemn  altogether  in  another  the  course 
which  he  had,  in  some  degree,  pursued 
himself.  He  regretted  deeply  that  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Waterford, 
should  have  a  stronger  claim  to  allowance 
for  anger  and  irritation  than  any  other 
public  man.  After  being  returned  for  an 
independent  county,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the 
highest  honour  which  his  countrymen  could 
confer.  The  beardless  boys  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  incompetent  men  had,  in 
unnecessary  and  extraordinary  numbers, 
been  advanced  before  him  ;  and  though 
nothing  could  deprive  him  of  public  sup- 
port, yet  everything  had  been  done,  even 
whilst  engaged  in  the  legitimate  and 
glorious  endeavour  to  emancipate  millions 
of  his  countrymen,  which  the  most  ranco- 
rous personal  hostility  could  devise,  to 
deprive  his  family  and  himself  of  the  fair 


emoluments  of  his  splendid  talents  and 
acquirements.  Minds  which  could  allow 
personal  animosities  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  international  interests  never  could  ex- 
pand to  the  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  a  great  empire.  It  had  been  the 
fashion  to  undervalue  Ireland ;  and  when 
Gentlemen  called  on  his  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterford,  to  name  a  day  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  it 
would  be  well  that  they  should  recollect, 
that  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
question  were  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be 
forced  into  premature  debate.  Until  the 
peace,  Ireland  had,  as  appears  from  official 
documents,  been  an  exporting  and  import- 
ing country  with  Great  Britain,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  millions  annually. 
It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Foster,  twenty  years 
ago,  that  the  remittances  to  absentees  ex- 
ceeded three  millions,  and  they  had  most 
probably  greatly  increased.  Absenteeism 
was  a  perennial  abstraction  of  so  much  of 
the  national  income,  and  impoverished 
the  classes  dependent  on  labour,  in  the 
same  degree  as  a  sum  of  equal  amount, 
when  dispensed  by  resident  landlords, 
vivifies  and  cherishes  domestic  industry  in 
all  its  departments.  The  produce  of  Ire- 
land was  of  little  value  to  the  husband- 
man after  being  thrashed  out  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  local  burthens  and  remittances  to 
the  absentee.  The  high  aristocracy  were 
all  absentees,  and  too  many  of  the  gentry 
had  followed  their  example.  It  was  im- 
material to  Ireland  how  the  money  was 
spent.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
iirom  1802  to  1816,  had  drawn  from  five 
to  eight  millions  annually  from  a  country 
which,  before  this  Union,  never  paid  more 
than  one  million  in  taxation,  the  rest 
being  supplied  by  lottery,  and  a  tax  on 
absentees.  Whilst  the  war  rents  were 
paid,  Ireland  was  a  picture  pleasing  to 
behold  ;  and  whilst  double  toe  present 
prices  for  the  produce  of  land  secured 
the  content  of  the  land-owners,  and 
a  magnificent  patronage  existed  in  a 
gorgeous  Church  establishment,  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  conducted.  When  Gentle- 
men came  down  to  this  House  after  re- 
hearsing and  preparing  speeches  against 
the  member  for  Waterford,  and  taunted 
him  with  all  the  agitation  and  all  the  dis- 
content in  Ireland,  they  shewed  that  they 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  country  ;  and 
they  must  bend  to  the  labour  and  the 
drudgery  of  making  themselves  acquainte4 
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with  the  fact!  before  they  could  under- 
stand it.  Was  no  allowance  to  be  made 
for  the  discontent  and  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  prices  of 
kmded  produce  by  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  ?  Was  no  allowance  to  be  made 
for  that  discontent  being  aggravated  by  the 
change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic  curren- 
cy !  Was  no  allowance  to  be  made  for 
the  discontent  oocasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  traasmitling  double  the  quantity 
of  produce  to  England  to  pay  absentees 
the  same  rent  as  before  those  reductions  ? 
He  admitted  the  discontent,  but  could 
any  one  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  who 
knew  that  the  resources  of  Ireland  con- 
sisted in  its  trade  of  provisions,  the  price 
of  which  had  fallen  half, .—  in  cattle 
which  had  for  many  years  been  sold  at  a 
Ihost  ruinous  reduction, — and  in  its  coru- 
trade,  which  had  also  experienced  a  reduc- 
tion in  value  corresponding  witli  that  of 
its  other  exports, — and  in  the  linen  manu- 
ftkcture,  which  had  almost  disappeared; 
would  any  one,  he  asked,  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise  who  knew  that  the  resources  of 
Ireland  had  been  diminished  one-half, 
while  her  wants  had  augmented.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  g^at  discontent, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  see 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  extensive 
family  connexions,  siiflfering  from  poverty 
and  want,  and  not  be  discontented. 
Ireland  not  possessing  the  affluence  of 
England,  the  calamities  he  had  enume- 
rated had  fallen  on  her  with  a  deadly  and 
almost  insuperable  pressure.  Allow  him 
to  tell  the  gallant  Greneral,  that  personal 
rauoour  was  a  bad  restorative,  either  to 
the  health  of  a  State  or  the  complacency 
of  an  individual — that  abuse  would  not 
heal  what  magnanimity,  diligence,  indus* 
try,  and  honesty,  might  possibly  alleviate, 
— and  allow  him  also  to  say,  that  when 
public  emergencies,  and  when  public 
interests  loudly  called  for  it— enmities  ought 
to  be  forgotten,  and  personal  asperities 
discountenanced.  It  had  been  re-echoed 
again  and  again,  tliat  if  the  member  for 
Waterford  were  to  hold  his  tongue,  no 
one  else  would  open  his  mouth  to  agitate 
the  question  of  the  Union.  He  did  not 
agree  in  that  opinion.  The  means  of  Ire- 
land were  unequal  to  her  burthens;  a  crisis 
was  approaching  when  engagements  could 
not  be  kept,  and  both  wisdom  and  human- 
ity, demanded  that  every  possible  national 
vesource  should  be  developed.     If  a  flame 
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knew  no  way  of  quendiiiig  it  but  by 
accumulating  benefits,  and  by  a  demon- 
stration of  increased  afifeetkm.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years,  he  had  advocated  the 
principle  that  England  had  as  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland^  as  Ire- 
land itself.  If  theycorapatad  the  trade  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  would  find  that  the  trade  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  from  Waterford  to  Bel* 
fast,  was  equal  to  the  moat  valuable  trade 
which  England  had  with  tha  touth  of 
Europe,  namely,  that  with  tho  ItaUaa 
States ;  the  trade  of  Cork  and  Limeritk 
was  equal  to  the  trade  with  France ;  ths 
trade  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  lallj 
equal  to  that  of  Spain  and  Portneal.  The 
ambition  of  his  life  was  to  cultivate  tht 
resources  of  Ireland ;  to  make  her  a  part- 
ner in  the  concern  of  the  empire,  whoB  it 
was  impossible  to  overlook,  and  to  obtaiB 
for  her  a  fair  share  of  profits  and  advant- 
ages. He  had  often  contrasted  the  trads 
of  Ireland,  in  times  of  Irish  prosperity, 
with  the  trade  of  the  north  of  Earope,  tiw 
south  of  Europe,  and  with  the  trade  of  the 
East  Indies,  or  of  America  and  the  West- 
Indies  ;  and  he  could  assert  fearlesely,  that 
Ireland  held  a  proud,  and,  in  point  ef 
value,  a  successful  comparison.  It  had 
occurred  to  him,  that  it  would  not  be  m* 
possible  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  tbe 
price  of  Irish  commodities  by  an  mcreass 
in  the  quantity.  If  for  twenty  years  lit 
bad  devoted  his  leisure  to  supply  a  remedy 
for  the  frightful  depreciation  of  the  priccf 
of  landed  produce,  by  extending  the 
sphere  of  improvement,  it  would  be  hard 
if  he  required  more  than  twenty  days  t» 
consider  whether  gpreat  legislative  attea- 
tion  and  honesty  might  not  correct  tbs 
evils  which  long  misrule  and  crimiasl 
neglect  had  created.  His  principles  had 
not  been  hastily  taken  up,  and  would  not 
be  lightly  abandoned.  He  had  obtruded 
himself  on  no  constituency — he  had,  as  s 
public  man,  no  claim  on  his  country,  bat 
his  attachment  to  her  interests,  and  his 
endeavours  to  promote  amelioration  and 
improvement.  His  life  had  been  devoted 
to  political  principles  which  had  at  fength 
obtained  a  triumph.  He  begged  leave 
to  press  on  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer, 
the  reduced  value  of  the  landed  produce 
of  Ireland — the  decay  of  manufaotuies-*- 
the  little  dependence  which  was  to  be  planed 
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embarrassed  state  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  people,  the  absence  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  the  admitted  recurrence  of 
periodical  distress,  the  weight  of  local  tax- 
ation, the  increased  pressure  of  tithes  and 
other  exactions,  and  the  now  urgent  ne- 
cessity of,  at  all  events,  removing,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  every  reasonable  and  ad- 
mitted ground  of  complaint.  If  that  were 
not  done,  if  the  distress  of  Ireland  were 
not  alleviated,  no  man  living  could  con- 
template without  dismay  and  sorrow  the 
consequences  to  which  the  present  discon- 
tent must  inevitably  lead. 

O^Gorman  Mahon  said,  the  measure 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  prayer  of 
this  petition  would  jequire,  and  he  trusted 
would  receive,  from  an  English  Legislature 
that  consideration  and  attention  which 
every  measure  should  receive,  when  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  should  not,  however,  be 
doing  his  duty  to  the  persons  who  had 
requested  him  to  support  their  petition — 
to  those  who  had  been  entitled  designing 
and  interested  men,  if  he  did  not  state, 
that  the  thousands  who  had  been  so  de- 
signated, and  whom  he  had  seen  assem- 
ble for  no  other  purpose  than  to  benefit 
their  country — were  as  patriotic  as  the 
hon.  Member  who  censured  them.  [Mr. 
Maherly ;  I  did  not  say  thousands,  but 
merely  a  few,  who  agitated.]  He  would 
give  the  hon.  Member's  argument  the  be- 
nefit of  those  interested  few,  since  he  ex- 
empted the  many  from  the  charge,  and  he 
would  tell  him,  that  thousands  in  Ireland 
had  pledged  themselves  to  make  this  the 
only  Irish  question  of  importance  till  it  was 
attained.  He  would  give  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber the  few  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and 
would  then  add,  that  there  were  millions 
with  those  thousands  in  Ireland,  who  had, 
and  who  could  have,  no  other  motives  in 
agitating  the  question,  than  a  principle  of 
love  and  affection  for  their  native  land. 
Accepting  these  as  admitted  premises,  it 
would  not  be  unimportant  to  inquire  how 
it  happened  that  the  gallant  knight  should 
have  made,  in  the  few  observations  he 
addressed  to  the  House,  so  great  an  his- 
torical mistake  as  he  had  made.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  that  it  was 
caused  by  distress;  but  if  the  gallant 
knight  would  only  refer  to  the  page  of 
history,  he  would  find  that  he  was  incor- 
rect.   [Sir  Robert  Wihon  bad  said;  that 


the  Rebellion  itself  was  a  proof  that  g^reat 
distress  existed.]  So  he  understood  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  prepared  to  contend,  that  the 
distress  which  existed  in  Ireland  was  not 
the  cause  of  that  rebellion.  It  would  ap- 
pear, upon  an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  that 
the  distress  at  that  period  was  not  greater 
than  at  present;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
distress  had  increased  tenfold  since  the 
Union,  taking  into  consideration  the  sub- 
sequent increase  of  population.  The  latter 
had  increased  many- fold,  and  there  had 
been  at  the  same  time  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  the  resources  which  had 
been  previously  available  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  people  and  their  employ- 
ment. Absenteeism  had  increased — the 
people  suffered  mighty  exactions  —  re- 
sources were  drawn  from  the  country, 
which,  if  retained,  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  families — a  fund  to  sustain 
foreign  luxury  was  torn  from  the  people, 
was  wrung  from  theirdistresses,  and  all  they 
cried  for  was,  that  the  Legislature  would 
grant  them  the  means  of  obtaining  future 
competence.  Was  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  aware  of  the  exactions  in  the  shape 
of  tithes  to  support  a  Protestant  Church 
where  there  was  no  Protestant  ?  Was  the 
gallant  Member  aware  that  those  exactions 
had  arrived  at  a  magnitude  in  amount 
that  had  never  been  paralleled  ^  Was  the 
gallant  Member  aware  that  the  complaint  of 
the  Irish  was,  that  all  these  exactions  were 
drawn  from  them  without  their  receiving 
any  benefit  in  return  ?  They  were  stripped 
of  money  on  the  pretext  of  repairing 
churches  where  no  churches  existed, — for 
building  churches  where  no  churches  were 
ever  built,  —  for  the  administering  of 
sacred  elements  where  there  was  no  parson 
to  administer,  and  no  Protestant  to  re- 
ceive them  !  Could  hon.  Members,  being 
aware  of  these  extortions  be  surprised 
that  Ireland  was  discontented?  But  at 
the  period  the  gallant  Member  alluded  to, 
Ireland  was  systematically  goaded  into 
rebellion  by  Government  tools,  the  ready 
agents  of  mischief.  The  use  to  be  made 
of  history  w^as,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  evil  events,  in  order  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy,  should  they  threaten  again.  The 
Rebellion  was  the  result  of  a  plan  of  the 
then  Government,  concocted  to  press  that 
country  into  a  premature  revolt,  in  order 
to  promote  the  carrying  of  the  Union. 
If  rebellion  had  not  been  excited,  would 
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tranquillity.  The  gallant  Officer  said, 
that  Ireland  was  agitated ;  but  by  what 
species  of  agitation  ?  There  was  no  rio- 
lent  attack  upon  private  property — oo 
destruction  of  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry or  industry — no  destruction  of 
merchandise  —  no  riotous  assemblages 
marching  by  day  and  night  through  the 
country,  beardmg  the  authorities,  and 
telling  them  that  they  would  have  their 
own  measures  and  their  own  prices — and 
no  demanding  of  money  with  threats  of 
violence.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish  wai 
the  direct  reverse ;  Irishmen  came  respect- 
fully to  the  bar  of  that  House  and  im- 
plored it  to  inquire  into  and  remedv  their 
wrongs.  They  did  not  attempt  to  mtimi- 
date,  but  merely  requested  a  redress  of 
their  grievances,  and  the  contrast  wai 
highly  favourable  to  Ireland.  Would  it 
not  suffice  that  men  should  be  exposed  to 
starvation  equal  to  that  now  complained 
of  in  England,  to  give  them  a  just  claim 
to  instant  remedy  ?  Yet  what  English- 
men complained  of,  and  called  starvation, 
would  be  absolute  feasting  to  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  They  would  be  satisfied  if  thej 
could  get  only  half  what  Englishmen 
had.  They  had  three  or  four  meals  a 
day,  but  give  Pat  the  certainty  of  only 
two,  or  even  one  meal  a  day  for  himself 
and  wretched  family,  and  he  was  content,  if 
not  cheerful.  The  gallant  Member  alluded 
to  a  late  measure  as  not  having  had  the 
beneficial  efiTect  that  was  anticipated  from 
it;  but  was  it  nothing,  in  these  periloas 
times  ,  that  this  measure  had  kept  the 
people  tranquil  ?  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  would  still  use  the 
unbounded  influence  he  possessed  in  keep- 
ing them  so.  Contrary  to  what  had  been 
asserted,  he  would  maintain  that  English- 
men need  not  be  afraid  of  carrying  their 
capital  into  Ireland,  for  it  would  give 
them  an  ample  return.  But  the  gallant 
Member,  in  speaking  of  the  Catholic 
measure,  said,  that  a  war  would  occur  in 
Ireland  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union, — that 
the  Catholics  would  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  Protestants  out  of  the 
country — such  was  the  sense  of  what  he 
said — into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic? 
There  never  was  a  greater  calumny,  or  a 
more  unfounded  imputation  cast  upon  any 
body  of  men.  The  Catholics  never  would 
participate  in  such  a  project,  and  even  a 
feeling  of  hostility  against  the  Protestants 
would  meet  with  the  reprehension  of  every 
casions,  and  yet  wa9  Ireland  Jn  a  state  of  1  Cathglic  of  every  class.    CathoUcSi  both 
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been  existing  now  ?  Would  the  people 
have  been  stripped  of  their  food  as  they 
were  at  present  ?  Would  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment have  endured,  that  so  much  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  should  have  been 
taken  from  it  without  any  return  ?  Would 
Ireland  have  ever  allowed  such  a  grievance 
as  tithes  to  exist,  without  a  proportionate 
advantage  being  conferred  in  return? 
There  was  no  man  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  Ireland  now,  and  with  its 
history,  who  would  not  be  ready  to  admit 
that  those  frightful  scenes  of  distress  and 
calamity  that  had  since  occurred  would 
not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  an 
Irish  Parliament.  Could  it  be  said,  that 
Ireland  was  not  capable  of  governing 
herself?  To  that  he  would  reply,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  great  men  who  had  been 
subtracted  from  that  country,  and  who  had 
assisted  with  honour,  credit,  and  success, 
to  govern  elsewhere.  Before  he  concluded, 
he  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  courtesy 
and  attention  with  which  Irish  business 
was  listened  to  in  that  House.  He  would 
say,  in  justice  to  hon.  Members,  that  he 
had  met  with  kindness  and  attention  which 
he  had  little  anticipated.  Not  only  had  Irish 
Members  and  Irishmen  had  fair  play,  but 
Englishmen  had  been  occupied  more  with 
Irish  affairs  than  with  any  other,  and  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  Ireland  would  never 
fail  in  gratitude,  but  that  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  his  honest  countrymen  would 
be  always  ready  to  support  a  country  in 
alliance  that  had  listened  to  their  com- 
plaints. He  would  call  on  the  House  to 
mark  how  Ireland  stood  at  present,  with 
all  these  causes  of  complaint  which  he  had 
enumerated.  Captain  Rock  had  trans- 
ferred his  commission  to  Captain  Swing. 
Ireland  was  tranquil !  England  disturbed  ! 
He  should,  as  he  always  had  done,  dis- 
claim that  popularity  which  might  be  had 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  scale  with 
any  popular  man,  but  no  consideration 
should  mduce  him  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  any  measure  of  benefit  to  Ireland, 
come  from  what  quarter  it  might.  No 
personal  inconvenience,  no  feeling  of  per- 
sonal wrong  should  operate  against  his 
sense  of  duty.  He  would  always  support 
measures,  and  not  men  ;  and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  great 
question  would  have  the  effect  of  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  both  countries.  The 
same  evils  afflicted  Ireland  —  the  same 
wretchedness  prevailed  as  on  former  oc- 
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layman  and  clergyman,  would  unite  to 
repel  any  attempt  to  prevent  Catholics 
and  Protestants  from  living  in  the  bonds 
of  amity,  affection,  and  concord.  Such 
was  his  opinion  ;  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred being  a  slave  for  ever,  to  accepting 
liberty  with  such  a  base  project  as  that 
in  view. 

Sir  John  Bourke  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  against  the  repeal  of  the  Union ; 
but  he  could  not  hear  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon,  without 
rising  to  deny  that  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
was  caused  by  interested  and  designing 
persons  He  must  admit  that  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  honorable  men  in  Ireland 
supported  that  measure,  and  he  feared,  by 
not  supporting  it,  he  had  lost  so  much  of 
the  favour  of  his  constituents  as  to  en- 
danger his  success  on  a  future  occasion. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Clare,  and  denied  that  the 
object  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  to 
tear  down  the  Protestant  establishment, 
and  set  up  their  own  in  its  place.  He 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Catholics  had 
no  such  desire.  He  ever  should,  as  a 
Catholic,  discountenance  any  attempt  to 
give  power  to  the  Clergy  of  the  religion 
which  he  professed.  The  Catholics  only 
desired  that  their  religion  should  enjoy 
the  same  impartial  protection  as  all  reli- 
gions did  in  America  and  France. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  hoped  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  take  the  state 
of  Ireland  into  their  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration.  There  was  one  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  advert,  and  it  was 
this — after  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill, 
confident  hopes  were  entertained  on  all 
hands,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
be  restored  to  Ireland;  it  was  producing 
such  effects,  till  the  agitation  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union  commenced ;  it  had  pro- 
duced the  best  effects  till  that  arose.  As 
a  resident  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford,  that  this  agitation  was 
again  arousing  bitter  feelings  of  hostility 
and  party  dissension  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land. The  party  contests  in  that  part  of 
the  country  were  again  comn^encing,  in 
consequence  of  that  agitation.  He  spoke 
advisedly  when  he  said,  for  he  knew  that 
the  fact  was  so,  that  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland  would  rally  again — that  they  would 
make  this  a  party-question,  and  that  the 
fomier  dissensions  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  the  north  of  Ireland  would 


be  again  fomented  on  account  of  this 
question.  He  knew  that  such  had  been 
the  case  already,  and  he  would  therefore 
implore  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  to 
exercise  the  influence  which  he  certainly 
had  in  Ireland,  to  stop  the  agitation  of 
this  question.  Whether  the  Union  was  or 
was  not  a  good  measure,  it  had  now  existed 
thirty  years,  and  a  repeal  of  it  could  not 
be  effected  without  revolution  and  a 
bloody  civil  war.  He  implored  the  hon. 
Member  to  stop  that  agitation,  and  to 
exert  the  great  talents  he  possessed  in 
some  other  way.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
stop  it,  and  unless  he  did  so,  he  would  be 
answerable  for  the  blood  which  would  be 
spilt.  The  hope  of  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland  had  been  cherished,  and 
he  believed  that  party  feeling  had  subsided 
until  the  agitation  of  this  question  within 
the  last  few  months.  He  wished  as  well 
to  his  country  as  the  hon.  Member,  and 
he  was  as  independent  as  he  was,  and  he 
therefore  opposed  this  agitation,  because 
he  thought  it  ruinous  to  Ireland.  He 
spoke  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  tell  the  hon.  Member,  that  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  every  respectable  man 
— every  man  of  common  sense — eyery  man 
who  had  any  thing  to  lose — men  of  all 
religions,  deprecated  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  because  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  easily  excited  concerning  it;  and 
because  that  excitement  was  most  inju- 
rious to  Ireland  they  opposed  it.  He 
thought  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  a 
most  idle  and  mischievous  measure,  and 
that  the  agitation  of  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences.  He  repeated 
his  conviction,  that  if  it  were  carried,  it 
would  only  produce  separation,  revolution, 
and  bloodshed.  He  again  implored  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford  to  stop  the 
discussion  of  it.  He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been 
heard,  and  he  was  sure  that  in  an  Irish 
Parliament  greater  attention  would  not 
be  shown  to  an  Irish  question.  He  was 
ashamed  to  say,  as  an  Irishman,  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Session  they  had 
discussed  nothing  else  but  Irish  questions, 
and  heard  nine  Irish  Members  every  night. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  pos- 
sessed the  unbounded  influence  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare  said  he  did  over 
the  people  of  Ireland — that  hon.  Member, 
he  believed,  said,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  could 
wind  them  as  he  wished ; — if  he  possessed 
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that  influenoe,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  his  influence  was  Tery  great,  he 
implored  him  to  exercise  it  in  the  stopping 
the  agitation  of  this  question.  He  would 
call  Uie  attention  of  Oofemment  to  the 
meetings  which  were  now  being  held  in 
Dublin.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  excitement  was  easily  created 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in 
Ireland.  He  was  sure  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  would  not  benefit  them  or  the 

A 

country,  but  that  bad  as  they  were  in  Ire- 
land, it  would  throw  them  back  twenty 
years,  and  make  every  thing  worse.     He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  use  his  influence  in  stopping  the 
agitation,  and  that  he  would  employ  his 
great  talents  in  effecting  some  practical 
good  for  Ireland.  The  curse  of  absenteeism 
was  the  only  argument  he  ever  heard  urged 
in  support  of  the  repeal.    He  repudiated 
the  absnrd  doctrine  of  the  political  econo- 
mists, that  absentees  were  not  an  evil  to 
a  country ;  absenteeism  was  the  misery  of 
Ireland,  but  a  repeal  of  the  Union  would 
not  remedy  it.     He  thanked  the  member 
for  Abingdon  for  the  observations  which 
he  had  made ;  that  hon.  Member  had  truly 
said,  that  Ireland  only  wanted  repose  to 
induce  the  British  capitalists  to  invest  their 
money  in  Ireland.     If  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored they  would  much  rather  send  it  to 
Ireland,    which    was    so  advantageously 
situated  to  receive  it,  than  send  it  to  South 
America    and    other    distant    countries. 
They  only  wanted  repose  in  Ireland,  and 
British  capital  would  flow  into  it.     He 
again  called  the  attention  uf  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  meetings  which  were  taking 
place    in    Dublin ;    the    most  inflamma- 
tory speeches  and  statements  were  made 
at  those  meetings,  which  must  have  the 
worst  effects  upon  a  starving  population. 
Not  later  than  a  week  ago  speeches  were 
made  at  one  of  those  meetings  full  of 
sedition,  if  not  of  treason.     An  appeal  waf 
made    to    physical    force — the    working 
classes  were  told  that  thev  were  the  men 
who  could  carry  it — that  they  were  the 
men  who  could  work  the  cannon — and  that 
it  was  by  them  that  the  Union  flag  would 
he  taken  down  from  the  Castlu  of  Dublin, 
and   the  green    standard   hoisted    in    its 
place.     If  such  things  were  allowed  to  go 
on,  there  was  an  end  to  all  government, 
and    if  such   conduct   was   suffered,  the 
worst  ronsequenoes  would  follow  from  it. 

Colonel  O'Grady  said,  that  the  state- 
ment which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber, as  to  the  effects  produced  by  this  agita- 
tion, should  not  be  allowed  to  go  uacoft- 
tradicted,  as  It  wonM  pmhsce  greater 
mischief  in  Ireland  than  any  thing  whii^ 
had  been  said  that  n^ht.  He  denied  the 
statement  that  party  feelinga  and  dissen- 
sions  had  been  again  brought  into  play  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Bateeon  explained,  that  be 
had  only  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  aa  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  religious  animosities. 

Petitk)n  laid  on  the  Table.  In  moving 
that  it  be  printed, 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  galhut 
member  for  Southwark  had  again  attacked 
him;  but  on  the  three  points  on  whidi 
he  attacked  him  he  was  ready  to  meet 
him.  He  said,  that  he  (Mr.  O'CouneU) 
had  traduced  the  English  miUtia :  lie  bed 
never  done  so  in  any  genuine  docttmeot 
that  had  come  from  him,  and  he  had  not 
charged  it  with  any  thing  that  he  was  not 
able  to  prove.  If  the  gallant  Membsf 
would  point  out  any  thing  untrue  with 
regard  to  the  English  militia,  which  hsd 
been  stated  b^  him  (Mr.  O'Connell,)  be 
would  retract  it.  His  assertion  with  r^^ 
to  Byrne,  and  the  conduct  of  Lord  Gom- 
wallis,  he  was  ready  to  prove  at  any  tine ; 
he  could  prove  Lord  Comwallis  had  undo 
the  compromise  he  had  stated  in  that  ia* 
stance  with  the  yeomanry.  He  meant,  ia 
spite  of  the  advice  of  hon.  Members,  to 
continue  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  He  was  grateful  ibr  emandps- 
tion,  but  he  had  always  said  at  Catholic 
meetings,  that  he  sought  emancipation  with 
a  view  to  get  back  their  Parliament,  and 
at  a  meeting  in  1810  he  had  offered  to 
the  Dublin  Corporation  to  give  up  the  de- 
mand for  emancipation  if  they  would  join 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  repeid  of 
the  Union  was  the  object  of  his  whole 
political  life. 

Sir  Robert  Wilton  said,  that  the  pre* 
vious  crimes  of  Byrne  rendered  hia  execa- 
tion  indispensable,  and  he  had  documents 
in  his  possession  which  would  prove  tbs 
incorrectness  of  the  assertions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member. 

Petition  |o  be  printed. 

Pensions  RECENTLY  GRANTED.]  Lord 
Althorpf  in  moving  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  be  brousrht  up,  gare 
notice,  that  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  he  should  move  for  a  Supply  of 
1,800,000/.  for  certain  charges,  the  same 
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as  if  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty  had 
not  occurred ;  and  that  on  Monday  next 
he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
to  be  passed  rapidly  through  the  House, 
to  enable  Magistrates  to  perform  their 
functions  after  the  26th  of  this  month, 
Ministers  having  omitted  to  issue  Com- 
missions of  the  Peace  for  a  date  beyond 
the  26tK  instant. 

Mr.  R,  Gordon  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  supplementary  Civil  List, 
which  added  3,000/.  to  the  List  of  Pen- 
sions, some  of  which  had  been  granted 
since  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty,  and 
when,  in  fact,  no  Civil  List  existed,  and  no 
Pension  could  be  legally  bestowed.  He 
found  that  the  late  Ministers,  after  they 
had  ceased  their  functions,  had  granted 
the  following  pensions: — On  the  21st  of 
November  last,  a  pension  to  Mary  Rae, 
wife  of  the  late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, of  660/.  per  annum  ;  three  pensions, 
granted  on  the  16th  of  November,  to  T.K. 
Holmes  of  500/.  a-year ;  to  £.  Drummond 
of  250/. ;  and  to  Algernon  Greville,  of 
250/. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  think  himself 
called  upon  to  say  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  those  pensions  were  granted  by 
nis  predecessors  before  he  or  his  friends 
came  into  Office,  and  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  nor  did  he  consider  himself 
bound  to  enter  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors. 

Sir  Oeorge  Warrender  said,  one  of  the 
pensions  was  granted  to  the  wife  of  the 
late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  ;  and  he 
must  say,  that  learned  Lord  had  long  per' 
formed  his  duty  well,  and  had  but  last 
year  brought  in  a  Bill  which  abolished 
many  offices,  some  one  of  which  would 
probably  have  been  given  to  himself.  He 
was  conHdent  that  grant  would  be  favour- 
ably regarded  in  Scotland,  and  he  believed 
in  the  country  at  large ;  the  manner  of 
making  it  might  be  open  to  observation, 
but  not  from  him. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  it  was  usual  for 
Ministers  ejoing  out  of  office  to  grant  pen- 
sions, and  he  thought  the  practice  was  per- 
fectly justifiable,  as  it  was  making  provision 
for  persons  whose  services  deserved  it,  and 
who  would  certainly  have  been  provided 
for  if  Ministers  had  remained  in  Office. 

Mr.  R,  Gordon  said,  that  his  observation 
applied  only  to  the  mode  of  granting  the 
pensions.  He  thought  Ministers  ought  to 
be  closely  watched  in  these  respects. 


Lord  Althorp  said,  thflt  it  was  perfectly 
right  that  the  present  Ministry  should  be 
watched — and  closely  watched — by  that 
House  and  by  the  public.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  every  Government  should 
be  watched,  for  the  temptations  to  do 
wrong  were  numerous.  As  he  was  upon 
the  subject  of  pensions,  he  would  inertly 
say,  that  the  recent  arrangements  in  Ire- 
land could  not  have  been  made  ^ith  any 
view  to  serve  the  friends  of  Ministers,  for 
'they  benefitted  persons  who  were  not  their 
friends^  and  directly  the  reverse*  The 
Government  had  felt  it  essential  to  have 
persons  in  Ireland  in  whom  they  could 
repose  the  strictest  confidence.  He  would 
not  say  more  upon  the  subject  until  the 
arrangements  were  complete,  and  till  then 
he  felt  confident  that  every  hon.  Member 
would  be  satisfied  with  what  be  had  said* 

Sir  R,  Price  ooncurred  in  the  opinion 
that  every  Government  should  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  vigilance. 

Sir  G,  Warrender  was  disposed  to  watch 
the  present  Ministers  with  entife  confidi- 
ence,  especially  with  reference  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Althorp),  who  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life  had  acquired  the  esteem,  the 
admiration,  and  attachment  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  whose  integrity  and  whole 
conduct  in  public  life  were  equally  re- 
spected by  all  parties. 

Sir  R.  Bateeon  thought  the  pensions 
ought  to  be  reduced.  The  fine  example 
of  disinterestedness  and  of  noble  personal 
sacrifice  set  by  the  Marquis  Camden,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  followed  by 
nobody.  The  Marquis's  conduct  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  coun* 
try  ;  but  he  regretted  that  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  was  rather  shunned  as  a  bad 
example,  than  followed  as  a  good  one. 

Report  brought  up. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday y  Dec,  13. 

MiMtrrss.^  Bills.  On  Uie  Motiaii  at  Lord  TiirmDair, 
Uie  BUI  for  the  ainaidment  of  Ui«  Adminirtntficm  of 
JusUce  BUI,  was  read  a  Uiird  Ume  and  passed. 

PetiUons  (iretcnted.  For  Uie  aboUUon  of  Slavery  by  Um 
Earl  of  SHArrRSBURT,  from  Uie  Inhabitants  of  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorchester,  and  other  places: — By  the  Earl  ut 
Essex,  fh)in  Melton  Mowbray :— By  the  Earl  of  RomLTM , 
Lord  Kino,  the  Duke  of  Dkyonshiri,  and  Earl  Gno»« 
TB?ron,  fVom  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  For  th« 
repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Sea-borne  Coals,  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftbbburt,  from  Andovcr,  andfirom  Bidefbrd:— By 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from  Arundel.  By  the  Duke  of 
Dbvonshirr,  from  Derby,  for  a  reduction  of  the  Stamp 
Duties  upon  Newspapers.  For  Parliamentary  Reform, 
by  Ixird  Radwor,  from  Annandalet— the  Duke  of  Dr- 
yuNsaiRi,  tram  RIdgtway:— By  th«  Oukt  of  Rioii- 
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BfotriH  ftom  Southover :— By  Lord  Nafisb,  Aroma  place 
in  Scotland.  By  Lord  Glbnoall,  from  Tarioui  plaoM  in 
Irdaad,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Unkw. 

Rkcbnt  Appointments.]  Earl  Grof- 
venor  said,  that  in  rising  to  make  a  Motion 
pursuant  to  notice  which  he  had  given  on 
Friday  evening  last,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  (as  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  was  now  near  at  hand)  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  Lordships  a  few  observa- 
tions relative  to  transactions  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  he 
had  had  no  communication  on  those  sub- 
jects with  any  Members  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  his  remarks  had 
none  of  the  weight  of  official  authority. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their 
Lordships  that  when  a  return  of  certain 
salaries  and  payments  above  1,000/.  a-year, 
was  lately  presented  to  them,  there  were 
several  omissions  in  it,  and  among  others, 
that  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  this 
House.  With  respect  to  the  first  he  would 
say  nothing,  but  of  the  last  he  happened 
to  know  that  it  was  no  fault  of  the  officers 
of  this  House,  for  they  were  ready  to 
present  the  necessary  papers,  had  it  not 
been  thought  that,  in  point  of  form,  they 
were  not  properly  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  desirable  that  those 
papers  should  be  on  their  Lordships* 
Table,  in  order  that  they  might  know  the 
emoluments  of  the  officers  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  public  function- 
aries. He  certainly  was  a  party  to  pro- 
curing the  regulations  by  which  those 
emolumentswere  now  governed,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  their 
state  before  the  last  arranc^ement  was 
come  to.  The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liament was  held,  as  their  Lordships  knew, 
by  a  respectable  person,  and  it  was  thought 
fair  to  him,  as  well  as  proper  in  other 
respects,  that  there  should  be  an  examina- 
tion into  the  matter.  After  pressing  it  on 
the  attention  of  the  Government  for  some 
time,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the 
subject  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  by  that  committee  were  the 
present  regulations  established.  He  was 
not  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  as  to  the 
emolument,  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  amount  was  too  great,  but 
merely  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  was 
not  a  party  to  it.  Their  Lordships  would 
recollect,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
sinecures  and  useless  places,  agitated  a 
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long  time  back,  that  the  fetams  diewed 
an  amount  of  money  asekasly  expended 
greater  than  any  person  coold  have  had 
any  idea  of,  and  further  that  there  were 
many  places  granted  in  leversion,  and 
which  were  kept  up  from  generation  to 
generatbn  on  the  plea  of  vested  interests. 
Unless  a  stop  had  been  put  to  that  system, 
the  amount  bestowed  in  places  of  that 
kind  would  have  been  still  more  alarming 
and  astonishing  than  at  present.  But 
having  repeatedly  brought  the  subject 
under  their  Lordships*  notice,  it  was  at 
length  taken  into  serious  consideration, 
and  the  practice  discontinued,  thereby 
effecting  a  great  saving  to  the  public. 
Great  hopes  he  knew  were  entertained  of 
what  might  be  efTected  by  the  present 
servants  of  the  Crown,  in  the  way  of 
further  reduction,  but  too  much  shoald 
not  be  expected  from  them,  for  howefer 
anxious  they  might  be  to  spare  the  public 
purse,  and  reduce  expenditure,  they  coqU 
not  perform  miracles.  With  the  present 
enormous  debt  hanging  over  the  country, 
be  their  savings  what  they  might,  they  cosid 
not  make  any  material  impression  on  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  country.  He 
therefore  trusted,  that  their  Lordships  would 
not  be  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations. 
For  these  reasons,  he  had  looked  with 
almost  cold  indifference  to  the  nomination 
of  a  committee  to  examine  into  a  certain 
class  of  appointments,  for  he  felt  assured 
that  nothing  could  be  done  which  wonld 
afford  effectual  relief;  besides,  with  what- 
ever ability  that  committee  might  proceed, 
their  Lordships  knew  too  well  the  delajs 
that  had  taken  place  in  similar  investiga- 
tions,— indeed,  in  one  committee  a  noble 
Lord  had  stated  to  him,  that,  after  three 
years*  labour,  they  had  still  done  nothing;' 
Their  Lordships  knew  too  much  of  the 
delays  in  the  proceedings  of  committees 
to  expect  from  that  mode  of  investigation 
any  immediate  relief  for  the  landed  in- 
terest from  the  heavy  load  of  taxation 
under  which  it  was  groaning.  Look  to 
the  delay  which  must  take  place  before 
any  report  to  be  acted  upon  could  be 
made  from  the  committee  at  present 
sitting  on  the  Poor-laws.  That  committee 
might  point  out  defects  in  the  Poor-laws, 
— it  might  shew  that  they  could  be  much 
amended, — that  their  administration  could 
be  bettered,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor 
ameliorated, — ^but  its  best  work,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be,  to  prove,  however  de- 
fective the  laws  might  be,  that  when  gen- 
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tlemen  lived  upon  their  own  estates,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  and  spending 
their  money  in  the  metropolis,  or  at  water- 
ing-places abroad,  the  system  had  worked 
well ;  but  although  he  expected  little  from 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  whether 
they  regarded  machinery  as  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  or  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  or  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing expenditure,  yet  the  very  fact,  that 
little  would  be  done  by  the  committee  di- 
rectly, might  lead  indirectly  to  a  knowledge 
of  that  by  which  good  could  be  done.  Such 
an  examination ,  shewing  the  hopelessness  of 
effectual  relief  from  any  other  quarter,  might 
turn  the  public  attention  to  resources  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  and  which  we  must  at  last  look  in 
the  face,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be. 
Their  Lordships'  feelings  might  be  shocked 
and  revolted  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
resources  to  be  found  in  emigration,  yet, 
•*  like  the  toad,  evil  and  venomous,"  had 
they  "  a  diamond  in  their  head/'  If  they 
looked  at  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try; their  Lordships  could  not  fail  to 
be  aware  that  the  landed  interest  la- 
boured under  the  severity  of  the  tax- 
ation imposed  upon  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  working  class  to  get  an  advance 
of  wages,  for  it  was  impossible  that  the 
farmer  should  have  his  land  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  yet  the  landed  interest  support 
its  present  burthens.  It  was  perfectly 
true,  as  had  been  stated  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  monied  and  landed  interest 
should  go  together,  and  willing  was  the 
landed  interest  to  do  so,  but  it  was  unable 
to  pay  the  demands  now  made  on  it.  Should 
it,  however,  be  borne  down  to  ruin,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  monied  interest  ? 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  if  the 
landed  interest  fell,  the  monied  interest 
would  melt  into  thin  air,  and 

"Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.'' 

Could  it  be  said,'  however,  that  they  were 
equally  burthened?  equally  treated  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  one  depended  on  the  fate 
of  the  other  ?  Numberless  taxes  had  been 
imposed  on  land,  from  which  it  could  not 
possibly  escape,  whilst  funded  property, 
however  great,  did  not  necessarily  con- 
tribute one  shilling  to  the  burthens  of  the 
country.  Many  persons  having  money  in 
the  funds,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  inhabitants, 
not  of  England,  but  of  France,  of  Russia, 
of  Prussia,  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
nay,  even  of  Africa  and  America,  although 
VOL.  I. 


their  property  receives  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  contributed  not  a  farthing  in 
the  shape  of  taxes;  and  even  those  who  re- 
sided in  England  need  not,  necessarily,  con- 
tribute to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  but 
locking  up  their  money  in  that  famous  box 
which  was  so  much  spoken  of  on  a  former 
evening,  they  might  shelter  it  from  those 
taxes  which  the  land  had  no  means  of 
escaping.  Let  their  Lordships,  then, 
view  the  question  fairly,  candidly,  and 
dispassionately,  and  consider  whether 
the  protection  of  so  great  a  property  as, 
the  funds,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
the  land  and  every  other  species  of 
property,  should  not  bind  the  persons 
holding  it,  to  contribute  something  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  by  which  it  was 
protected.  He  would  not  say  more  on 
that  point,  but  content  himself  with  thus 
throwing  it  out  for  the  consideration  of 
their  Lordships.  He  would  then  address 
himself  to  another  topic  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  country,  though  not,  perhaps, 
of  such  permanent  importance  as  that  he  had 
just  touched  upon ;  he  referred  to  what 
passed  on  a  former  evening,  when  a  ques- 
tion was  put  to  a  noble  Earl  (Bathurst) 
respecting  an  ofHce  just  then  vacant.  He 
wished  to  state,  fairly,  candidly,  and  he 
hoped  correctly,  and  certainly  with  no 
sort  of  ill  feeling  towards  the  noble  Earl, 
what  had  taken  place  on  that  subject. 
Let  him  remind  their  Lordships,  that  on 
Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  there  was 
a  division  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
which  induced  the  noble  Duke,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  to  tender 
his  resignation  to  his  Majesty,  which  tender 
the  noble  Duke  informed  their  Lordships 
his  Majesty  had  most  graciously  accepted. 
Mr.  Buller,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Council,  having  suddenly  died,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  or  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  was  asked  if  it  had 
been  filled  up,  and  the  answer  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact.  The  rumour  first  was, 
that  the  noble  Earl  who  then  held  the 
place  of  the  President  of  the  Council  had, 
with  breathless  haste,  applied  for  the 
situation  for  a  relation  of  the  party  who 
had  last  held  it;  but  it  was  afterwards 
reported  that  he  had  asked  it  for  his  own 
son.  This  office,  it  should  be  recollected, 
had  a  salary  of  2,000Z.  a-year  attached  to 
it,  and  was  not  usually  considered  a  very 
efficient  one,  but  rather  of  a  patent  nature, 
2L 
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Knowing  that  there  might  be  lome  dififi- 
culty  in  abolishing  or  regulating  that  office, 
if  it  had  been  so  disposed  of,  upon  being 
made  aware  of  the  answer  given  to  a 
question  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  thought  it  right  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  a  question  to  the  noble 
Earl  upon  the  subject,  as  he,  of  course, 
was  the  only  person  who  could  give  a  dis- 
tinct and  satisfactory  answer.  He  asked 
the  noble  Earl,  whether  the  office  in  ques- 
tion had  been  filled  up,  and  his  answer  was 
to  the  effect,  that  the  place  had  not  been  BUed 
up,  and  immediately  there  was  a  genei-al 
cheer  throughout  the  House,  and  all  the  ad- 
vocates of  economy  began  to  calculate  upon 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  office.  There 
was  roiich  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth 
in  these  matters,  but  it  really  would  now 
appear,  that  the  noble  Earl's  haste  was 
such  as  had  been  described,  for  the  office 
was  given  to  his  son  immediately  before 
the  resignation  of  Ministers.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  noble  Earl  stated  that 
the  office  had  not  been  given,  but  his 
answer  was  such  as  to  induce  that  belief 
in  every  one  who  heard  him ;  he  might, 
therefore,  have  kept  *'  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,''  but  he  had  *'  broken  it  to 
their  Lordships'  hopes."  There  was  another 
point  on  which  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
an  explanation  from  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site. It  appeared  from  a  supplementary  list 
of  pensions,  salai'ies,  &c.  on  the  Civil  List, 
presented  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that,  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  noble 
Duke  having  then  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  his  Majesty  having  accepted  it,  three 
pensions  were  granted,  and  on  the  20th 
of  November  another.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  persons  to  whom 
these  pensions  had  been  granted,  but  the 
three  first,  were  one  of  500/.,  and  two  of 
2601,  a-year  each,  and  the  last  of  660/., 
granted  to  Lady  Rae,  four  days  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Administration.  Having 
said  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  last  Admi- 
nistration, he  would  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  upon  those  of  the  Ministers 
now  in  office.  A  statement  having  been  made 
that  a  pension  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  met  it 
by  a  declaration  that  that  change  had  not 
taken  place,  and  that,  if  it  did,  no  greater 
burthen  would  be  thrown  upon  the  country. 
He  could  not  see  how  that  should  be  made 
a  matter  of  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment,  for  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland^  like 


the  Chancellor  of  EngUndy  htd  alwtyi 
been  considered  a  political  Oflicer,  and, 
upon  changes  of  the  Admiiiistratioii»  it 
had  always  been  cugtoinaiy»  therefore, 
to  change  both.  It  did  so  htppen  tkat, 
at  present,  in  consequence  of  this  preotioe, 
there  were  two  Ex-chancellors  in  the  Houaei 
receiving  considerable  pentioiis,  and  ht 
hoped  theymightlongcontinqeto  ornament 
it.  One  of  them  is  an  octagenarian,  at 
well  as  the  late  Irish  Chancellor^  and  ii 
could  not  be  expected  that  their  lives  would 
be  much  prolonged,  but  still  it.  must  he  a 
matter  of  regret  that  political  changes 
should  entaU  this  sort  of  charge  upon  the 
country.  He  had  heard,  but  he  knew  not 
whether  it  prpceeded  froo)  good  ^uthonty, 
that  the  late  Chanoelloi  of  Englaod  wai 
to  be  appointed  to  ^ojne  judicial  situa|i(w, 
in  which  his  great  abilities  would  he 
turned  to  the  advantage  of*  the  country, 
which  he  should  be  very  happy  to  set, 
as  well  as  to  effect  a  saving  of  4t000i,  a- 
vear.  Th^  noble  Earl  near  him  (Grey) 
had  been  accused  ui\justly,  of  placing  too 
many  of  his  own  relations  ^d  oonnezioos 
in  the  Administration.  It  was  natuial 
that  he  should  wish  to  have  them  ss 
much  about  him  as  possible,  in  |iif  re- 
sponsible situation,  and  if  properW  quali- 
fied, as  no  doubt  they  were,  to  fifi  useM 
offices,  there  could  be  no  fair  objection  to 
them  ?  If  the  country  had  beea  \o^Atd 
with  useless  offices  and  sinecures  on  their 
account,  which  was  not  the  caae,  it  woald 
have  been  a  different  matter.  He  woiiU, 
in  conclusioq,  move  for  a  return  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Officers  of  that  House, 
only  observing,  that  be  did  not  propose  to 
have  the  paperwhich  bed  been  laiubefoiethe 
other  House  of  Parliament  also  laid  befiNe 
their  Lordships,  because  they  had  aooen 
to  all  the  printed  papers  of  the  other 
House,  and  the  papef  in  qupstion  hi|d  been 
extensively  circulated.  The  noble  Esri 
then  moved  for  *'  An  Account  of  all  Salaries 
ProBts,  Pay-feet,  and  Emolunients,  l|sU 
and  enjoyed  by  the  Clerks  and  Qfficert  ef 
this  House,  between  the  5th  of  January, 
1829,  and  the  5th  of  January  1830,  tht 
total  amount  of  which  thall  exceed  l,O0dL. 
specifying  with  each  Name  the  tfltd 
Amount  received  by  each  Individual,  aed 
distinguishing  the  various  Sources  turn 
which  the  tame  are  derived/' 

The  Marquit  of  Lamdown  did  not  f/kflA 
it  necestary  to  occupy  the  Hoose  by  M- 
lowing  the  noble  Igarl  in  detail  tiira|i|i|  s)! 
the  observation^  which    j^  (SkI   CW* 
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vernor)  had  made  ;  but  he  would  answer 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  noble  Earl, 
because  he  was  more  competent  than  any 
other  noble  Lord  to  give  satisfaction,  both 
respecting^  the  filling-up  of  the  ofHce  to 
which  that  question  referred,  and  the  per- 
son who  had  been  appointed  to  it,  inas- 
much as  the  appointment  had  rested  with 
him.  When  he  had  received  his  Majesty's 
commands  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  he  received  from  his 
noble  predecessor  a  communication  to  the 
eftect  that,  on  the  15th  of  the  last  month, 
when  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  council  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Buller, 
his  Majesty  had  signified  to  him  (Lord 
Bathurst)  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that 
the  place  should  be  filled  by  mr.  Bathurst, 
to  whom  his  Majesty's  pleasure  on  that 
occasion  was  communicated.  When  he 
received  that  formal  communication,  he 
felt  bound,  whenever  the  place  should  be 
filled,  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions 
of  his  Majesty  respecting  Mr.  Bathurst, 
although  no  actual  arrangement  had  been 
made  respecting  that  gentleman  by  the 
late  Ministers.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
himself  also  at  liberty  to  advise  his  Ma- 
jesty to  direct  whatever  reduction  in  the 
salary  of  that  clerkship  might  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties.  In  justice  to  the  noble  Earl,  he 
ought  to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  the 
letter  which  he  received  from  that  noble 
Earl,  dated  the  25th  of  November  last, 
stated  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  late  conRdcutial  advisers  to  put 
the  salary  of  the  clerk  to  the  council  on  a 
lower  rate  than  that  at  which  it  had  been 
formerly  fixed.  On  receipt  of  that  letter 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate  with  Mr.  Bathurst  respecting  the 
office  until  he  should  have  considered 
what  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
salary,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  public  service,  which  he  believed 
would  admit  of  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion. The  business  of  the  council  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  a  clerk  should  al- 
ways be  present  during  its  sittings;  and 
although  the  presence  of  one  clerk  only 
was  required,  yet  it  was  expedient  to  have 
either  two  clerks,  or  to  appoint  a  deputy 
clerk.  It  was  determined  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  tlic  two  clerks  to  1 ,200/.  a  year, 
so  that  the  duties  of  both  should  be  per- 
formed at  no  greater  expense  than  that 
to  which  the  country  was  put  for  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Buller  alone.     Besides,  it 


was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
njent,  whenever  any  person, '  having  al- 
ready a  salary  of  1,000/,  a  year  or  up- 
wards, should  receive  an  additional  ap- 
pointment of  the  value  of  500/.  annually^ 
that  allowance  should  merge  in  the  1,000/.; 
so  that,  as  Mr.  Bathurst  held  at  present 
an  office  in  the  Exchequer,  on  account  of 
which  he  received  a  salary  of  500/.  a  year 
that  sum  should  be  deducted  from  his  new 
stipend  of  1,200/.  a  year.  By  that  ar- 
rangement the  actual  saving  effected  in 
the  clerkship  to  the  council  amounted  to 
1,700/.  annually  ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
opportunities  would  arise  which  would 
permit  a  still  further  reduction.  Having 
answered  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  House  would 
expect  him,  on  such  a  motion  as  had  been 
submitted  to  their  Lordships,  to  go  into 
all  the  topics  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
introduced.  On  these  subjects  the  roost 
satisfactory  "explanations  had  already  been 
made  to  their  Lordships,  which  was,  tha 
the  most  unsparing  retrenchment  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  Retrenchment  was 
always  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment,  but  in  times  like  the  present,  to  use 
a  word  which  he  had  already  heard  used 
on  the  same  subject,  it  was  their  para- 
mount duty.  It  was  the  determination 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  cut  off  all 
useless  expenses,  but  not  to  make  a  re- 
duction in  consequence  of  which  the  pub- 
lic service  would  be  inadequately  per- 
formed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
delay  in  the  appointment  to  the  vacant 
offices,  before  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Administration,  had  been  occasioned  by 
their  intention  to  reduce  the  salaries. 
With  respect  to  the  recently-granted  pen- 
sions, to  which  a  question  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  had  reference,  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  a  considerable  sum 
was  always  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to 
enable  him  to  confer  pensions  upon  those 
who  were  deserving :  true  it  was,  that  the 
Civil  List  expired  with  the  King ;  and  it 
was  also  true,  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
demise  of  the  Crown  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  vacancies  in  the  list  of 
pensioners.  He  rather  believed,  that  the 
more  regular  course  would  have  been,  not 
to  have  recommended  his  present  Ma- 
jesty to  make  any  new  grants  out  of  the 
Civil  List  until  the  Act  should  have  passed 
regulating  its  amount;  but  the  custom 
unquestionably  had  been|  to  recoounend 
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the  filling-up  of  vacancies  as  they  occurred, 
without  regard  to  the  passing  of  the  Civil 
List  Act.     He  had  followed  the  ordinary 
course,  and  had  continued   it  from  the 
accession  of  his  Majesty  to  the  hour  when 
he  relinquished  the  seals  of  office  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.     The  noble  Earl 
had  said,  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
had  come  down  to  the  House  on  the  16th 
November,  and  announced  that  he  had 
resigned  his  office,  and  that  his  Majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  that 
resignation  ;  but  the  noble  Earl  forgot  to 
state,  that  he  had  added,  that  he  would  re- 
tain the  situation  until  a  successor  was 
appointed.     He  had,   in  fact,  retained  it 
until  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  so  worthily 
appointed,  had  relieved  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing week.     In  the  mean  time  he  had 
recommended  to  the  King  the  grant  of 
certain  pensions,    and  on    the  very  day 
when  he  relinquished  the  seals,  he  had 
applied  to  his  Majesty  on  the  subject.  For 
this  course  he  felt  that  he  was  responsible : 
if  he  had  done  wrong  he  should  deserve 
censure  for  that  wrong  doing;   but    he 
begged  to  say,  that  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  their    Lordships  would    not 
think  he  had  erred  with  regard  to  any 
of   the    pensions    which    he    had    been 
the  means  of  conceding.     Two  of  them 
had  been  granted  to  gentlemen  who,  for 
three  years,  had  done  him  the  favour  of 
acting  as  his  private  secretaries ;  and  look- 
inif  at  the  history  of  former  Administra- 
tions,  it  would  be  seen  how  amply  such 
gentlemen  had  always  been  provided  for. 
They  ought  to  be  provided  for,  for  this 
reason — that  not  a  paper  of  any  descrip- 
tion came  into  his  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's) hands,  from  any  office — and  he  had 
them  from  all  offices — that  did  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  pass  through  those  of 
one  of  his  Secretaries.     It  was  not  fit, 
therefore,  that  individuals  who  possessed 
their   official   knowledge  should    remain 
without  provision.      He  would  tell  their 
Lordships  fairly,   that  having  put  down 
and  discontinued    on    the   establishment 
every  office  of  every  kind  that  became 
vacant  while  he  was   First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  having  had — which  he 
could  assure  the  House  was  the  truth — 
above  two  offices  to  give  away,  and  those 
not  amounting  to  200/.  a  year  each,  he 
had  not  had  the  means  of  providing  for 
his  Secretaries ;  he  had,  therefore,  asked 
the  favour  of  his  Majesty  to  grant  them 
250/  a  year  each  out  of  the  Civil  List. 
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Another  pension  had  been  granted  at  his 
suggestion  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  public  tervice,  un- 
der difierent  Administrations,  and  as  a 
vacancy  occurred  to  that  amount,  we 
undcrstoood  his  Grace  to  say  500/.,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  thought  that  it  had  not 
been  improperly  disposed  of.  With  re- 
spect to  the  last  point  noticed  by  the 
noble  Earl  he  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) had  felt  himself  bound,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  some  provision  for  that 
learned  Lord,  who  was  highly  deserv- 
ing, and  who,  he  believed,  had  given 
universal  satisfaction.  He  had  thei^ore 
recommended  him  to  his  Majesty,  and  he 
had  also  recommended  another  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  taken  into  the  service 
of  his  Majesty,  and  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  for  whom,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  King  was  in 
honour  bound  to  provide.  He  had  been 
elevated  above  the  sphere  from  which  he 
had  been  taken,  and  to  that  he  could  not 
return.  In  these  various  transactions  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  think  that 
he  had  done  nothing  improper  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  usual  practice  of  office. 

Earl  Grey^  before  offering  a  few  remarks 
on  the  conversation  which  had,  he  must 
say,  unexpectedly  arisen,  took  occasion  to 
state  the  inconvenience  he  felt,  and  which 
their  Lordships  must  feel,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  conversations  of  this  nature,  of 
which  no  notice  was  given,  and  from  dis- 
cussion, like  the  present,  which  applied  to 
no  motion  before  the  House,  and  em- 
braced subjects,  some  of  them  known, 
and  others  unknown,  and  depending  en- 
tirely upon  nimour.  A  noble  Lord  had 
adverted  to  certain  appointments  said  to 
be  in  contemplation ;  now  he  could  not 
but  complain  that  Ministers  should  be 
brought  there  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
appointments  which  it  was  not  pretended 
had  been  as  yet  made.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  found  the  matter  so  inconvenient,  that 
he  really  did  not  know  how  to  address  their 
Lordships  on  the  various  subjects  which 
had  been  mooted,  and  on  one  of  them,  the 
weight  of  taxation  on  landed  property,  be 
should  decline  saying  anything  on  that 
occasion.  His  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown)  had  satisfied  their  Lordships  on 
the  subject  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
and  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  pensions,  the  noble  duke 
opposite  had  given  a  full  ezplanatioii. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  4itC!|BaiiH|  of 
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the  point :  with  respect  to  two  of  the 
pensions  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer 
any  observation  ;  in  reference  to  the  other 
two  he  should  merely  say,  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  regular  if  the  noble 
Duke  had  not  taken  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
on  the  subject  till  the  Civil  List  had  been 
first  granted.  This  the  noble  Duke  him- 
self admitted,  and  the  observation  ap- 
peared to  him  so  true,  that  he  really  did 
not  see,  the  Civil  List  having  expired,  upon 
what  authority  the  pensions  could  have 
been  granted.  With  respect  to  some 
legal  appointments  expected  to  take  place, 
and  a  reference  to  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, also  without  notice,  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  must  entreat  th6  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  few  moments.  On  a  former 
night  a  question  had  been  put  by  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  cross-bench  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  answered  by  his  noble  friend  on 
the  Woolsack.  He  regretted  that  he  was 
not  present  on  the  occasion;  but  the 
question  was  put  upon  a  day  (Wednesday) 
generally  understood  not  to  be  the  most 
convenient  for  business,  and  on  which 
therefore  it  was  usual  for  many  of  their 
Lordships  to  relax  in  their  attendance  on 
the  House.  Acting  in  conformity  with 
this  understanding,  and  having  been  much 
occupied  with  public  business  elsewhere, 
he  so  far  failed  in  his  duty  as  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  place  that  evening,  and 
therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  replying 
to  the  noble  Lord.  But  now  that  the 
subject  had  been  revived,  he  must  say  a 
few  words  in  relation  to  it ;  and  he  must 
commence  by  observing,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  legal  and  political  capacity  and 
character  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  must 
be  considered,  could  very  well  be  sepa- 
rated. This  being  the  case,  so  long  as  an 
individual  was  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  must  be  elected  to  it  by  the 
existing  Government ;  and  whenever  a 
change  of  Administration  took  place,  there 
must  be  a  change  on  the  Chancery-bench. 
In  Ireland,  it  was  said,  there  need  not  be 
any  such  change  with  respect  to  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  Sir  An- 
thony Hart,  whose  great  merits  he  should 
be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge,  was 
not  in  that  situation  which  required  any 
alteration  to  be  made  with  respect  to  him. 
It  was  said,  that  the  Irish  Chancellor  was 
not  much  of  a  political  character,  that 
Sir  Anthony  Hart  had  no  political  bias 
whatever,  and  that  his  was  not  a  political 


appointment.  He  denied  this,  and  main- 
tained that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Irish  Chancellor  did  not  act  in  a  high 
political  capacity  ;  and  with  respect  to  Sir 
Anthony  Hart's  appointment  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
official  career,  he  (Earl  Grey)  very  well 
recollected  having  seen  his  name  sub- 
scribed to  political  proclamations,  devised 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  disorders  then  ex- 
isting in  Ireland.  Surely  this  clearly 
connected  Sir  Anthony  Hart  with  politics. 
When  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  raised  to  the 
situation  which  he  then  filled,  it  did  occur 
to  him,  considering  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  all  the  evils  existing  in  that  country, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  to 
provide  against, — it  did  occur  to  him, — 
not  disputing  Sir  A.  Hart's  capacity  and 
great  legal  acquirements, — that  a  Lord 
Chancellor  should  be  appointed  who 
would  afford  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
council  that  assistance  which  the  state  of 
the  country  might  require.  In  looking 
for  such  a  person  no  individual  occurred 
to  his  mind  so  proper  as  Lord  Plunkett  to 
fill  the  situation  of  Chancellor.  He 
thought  the  appointment  of  that  eminent 
individual  calculated  to  conciliate  a  num- 
ber of  individuals— considering  his  ac- 
knowledged abilities,  and  great  legal  ac- 
quirements— coDsidering  that  he  had  long 
lived  in  that  country,  and  had  acquired  an 
extensive  local  knowledge  of  its  interests. 
If  he  looked  to  the  Catholics,  he  could 
not  but  suppose  Lord  Plunkett's  appoint- 
ment as  Chancellor  agreeable  to  them, 
who  had  long  seen  in  him  the  able  and 
zealous  advocate  of  their  cause ;  and 
among  the  Protestants,  he  thought  he  saw 
strong  grounds  for  confidence  in  Lord 
Plunkett,  who  had  invariably  supported 
the  Established  Church  with  his  'best 
energies.  Looking  generally  to  all  classes 
of  the  country,  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  must  appear  to  them  eminently 
qualified,  by  knowledge,  experience,  cha- 
racter, and  abilities,  to  become  the  ad- 
viser of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was 
under  those  circumstances  that  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  appointment; 
all  the  arrangements  connected  with  which, 
however,  were  not  as  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted, and  he  therefore  deprecated  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  as  extremely  in- 
convenient and  irregular.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend 
to  his  Majesty  a  change  in  the  office  of 
Lord    ChanceUor    of  Ireland,   he    was 
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actuated  by  the  strongest  desire  not  to  do 
anything  that  would  bear  the  constniction 
of  a  slight  or  harshness  towards  Sir  A. 
Hart.     But  he  did  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
commend a  change.     The  alteration  had 
been    complained    of    as     entailing    an 
additional  burthen  of  4,000/.  a  year  on 
the  country.     Now  he  should  regret  ex- 
tremely if  the  change  (necessary  as  he 
considered  it)  could  not  be  made  without 
adding,  in  howerer  trifling  a  degree,  to 
the  public  expenditure;   but,  he  asked, 
would  that  be   a  wise    economy  which 
should  prevent  Ministers,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  thousands  per  annum,  from 
making  a  change  which  they  considered 
extremely    desirable?       However,    as    a 
desire  to  effect  all  the  saving  practicable 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Ministers, 
and    as    they    wished,    in    making    the 
arrangement,  to  adhere  to  this  resolution, 
perceiving  that  an  additional  burthen  of 
4,000/.   (or    3,600/.      English  currency) 
would  be  imposed  on  the  public,  they  con- 
sidered   in    what   manner   that    expense 
could  be  lessoned,  and  he  had  to  state 
that  measures  would  be  taken  with  that 
view.     In  giving  the  pension   to   Sir  A. 
Hart,  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Ministers 
contemplated  a   permanent  reduction  in 
the   allowance  of   the    Lord   Chancellor 
from  10,000/.,  which,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,    appeared    a 
greater  sum  than  was  necessary,  to  8,000/. 
a   year,   so   that  the   charge    upon    the 
public  was  3,600/.  a  year  for  the  life  of  an 
old  man,  while  2,000/.  per  annum  would  be 
saved   in  future  in   the   salary  of   Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.     He  threw  him- 
self upon  the  kind  feelings  of  the  House 
and   the   public  to  say  whether,  in  this 
arrangement,  he  could   be  charged  with 
inattention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the   people,   when    everything  connected 
with  a  wise  and  just  economy  had  been 
regarded :  and  he  had  only  rejected  the 
bad  economy  involved  in  saving  a  small 
sum  annually,  and   continuing  the  Irish 
(irovernmcnt  on  such  a  principle  as  might 
not  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
"With  respect  to  some  other  arrangements 
connected  with  Ireland,  which  were  not 
as  yet  fully  completed,  he  did  not  pretend, 
individually,    to    possess    much    minute 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  but  he 
had  consulted  with  those  who  had  en- 
joyed  better   opportunities    of  acquiring 
information  on   the   subject.      His  great 
ftnxietjr  was,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  offices 


in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  ptX)mote  the 
public  service,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting jealousies  and  discontent  by  the 
fairness  of  the  appointments.  He  thought 
he  had  best  consulted  all  these  points  in 
the  course  he  had  taken,  and  should  be 
greatly  disappointed  indeed  if  the 
nominations  excited  disapprobation »  when 
he  expected  the  contrary,  having  nothing: 
in  view  throughout  but  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service  and  general  harmoily 
and  satisfaction.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  by  his  noble  friend, 
which  was  one  more  of  the  rumours  in  re- 
lation to  which  Ministers  had  been 
questioned, — he  referred  to  the  noble 
Lord's  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  a  noble 
person  in  that  House  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment which  would  cause  some  reduction 
in  the  public  expenditure.  For  that  noble 
person  he  had  a  most  unfeigned  respect. 
There  was  no  situation,  however  high, 
which  he  was  not  fit  to  fill ;  but  (and  here 
again  he  had  to  complain  of  being  forced 
to  reply  to  rumours),  it  was  with  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment which  his  noble  friend  had  alluded 
to.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that 
accusations  were  made  against  him  (Earl 
Grey)  as  if  he  had  sanctioned  inriproper  ap- 
pointments by  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own  kindred 
and  connexions.  In  forming  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  throughout,  and  in  every 
instance,  been  influenced  exclusively  by 
considerations  of  the  (personal  qualifica- 
tions of  individuals  for  office  :  in  tio  case 
had  he  deviated  from  this  rule.  If  he 
promoted  persons,  it  was  because  he 
considered  them  fit  for  the  places 
to  which  they  were  nominated,  and 
from  no  other  considerations  whatsoever. 
The  members  of  his  own  family  who  had 
received  appointments  were  not  manv, 
and  perhaps  the  first  to  be  noticed  was 
that  of  a  noble  Peer  (Lord  Durham),  who 
by  marriage  had  become  a  member  of  his 
family.  In  forming  the  Government,  he 
had  been  guided,  not  merely  by  that  noble 
Lord*s  abilities,  but  by  the  consistency  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
character.  The  office  given  to  that  noUe 
Lord  it  could  not  be  disputed  that  be  was 
well  qualified  to  fill.  The  next  individiul 
to  whose  appointment  he  would  refer  Has^ 
if  possible,  still  more  nearly  related— -Ul 
own  son.  He  had  certainly  considered  tn 
official  situation  of  that  kmd  m  hoooar- 
able  object  of  ambition  for  a  yovdf 
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and  he  had,  by  the  kindness  of  his  noble 
friend  (Viscount  Goderich),    made  him 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     He 
confessed  he  did  look  with  pleasure  to  the 
opportunity  of  placing  his  son  in  a  situa* 
tion  in  which  he  might  become  acquainted 
with   the   business   of  Government,  and 
perhaps  qualify  himself  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  more  important  situations 
hereafter.     He  had  been  the  more  anxious 
to  place  him  in  that  particular  department, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  because  it  was  presided  orer  by 
a  person  of  such  acknowledged  skill  and 
experience  as  his  noble  friend  near  hi  in ; 
but  he  should  not  have  placed  him  in  that 
or  in  any  other  department,  if  he  had  hot 
been  persuaded  that  he  was  possessed  of 
diligence,  and  that  he  was  in  all  respects 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
situation  with  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
He  had  therefore  given  this  appointment 
to  his  son ;  but  he  had  given  it  to  him  as 
he  had  given  appointments  to  all  others, 
and  that,  he  hoped  he  need  hardly  assure 
their  Lordships,  was  upon  this  understand- 
ing, and  upon  no  other, — namely,  that  if 
he  had  not  diligence,  or  was  not  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  situation 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  public,  he 
should  be  removed  instantly,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.    There  were  two 
or  three  others,  more  or  less  connected 
with   him,   who   had  been   appointed  to 
situations  under  the  Crown.     These  he 
need    not    more   particularly  designate ; 
bat  allow  him  to  sav,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception,  when  he  accepted  office,  that  it 
WHS  necessary  for  him  to  surround  himself 
with  strangers,  and  carefully  to  exclude 
from  office  every  person  who  might  happen 
to  be   connected   with    him.     That  this 
would  or  ought  to  be  expected  from  him, 
he  repeated,  he  did   not  know;  neither 
was  he  able  to  perceive  the  propriety  of 
such  expectations ;  but  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships  upon  his  honour,  that  no 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  alluded 
to  would  have  been  appointed  to  the  situa- 
tions they  filled,  unless  he  had  been  firmly 
convinced   that  they  were  all,   not  only 
qualified,   but   eminently  qualiBed  to  fill 
those  situations ;  and  he  would  wilhngly 
submit  to  any  censure  that  might  be  passed 
Xkyon  him  there  or  elsewhere,  if  any  one  of 
"them  could  be  pointed  out  who  was  un- 
deserving  the  character  which   he  then 
pronounced  upon  them.     It   was  rather 
too  late  for  him  to  begin  now  to  forfeit 


that  character^  ftuch  as  it  iiras,  whidh  it 
had  hitherto  been  his  pride  and  his  glory 
to  uphold,  by  giyitig  away  appointments 
from  interested  tnotives»  or  of  afibrdtng 
reason  to  suppose^  that  in  the  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  that  now  devolved 
Upon  him,  he  could  be  actuated  by  any 
other  desire  than  to  supply  the  settice  of 
the  State  in  the  ablest  and  most  efficient 
manner.  Their  Lordships  would,  he  was 
sure,  see  that  he  had  been  forced  to  tnake 
these  observations,  and  he  did  trust  that 
the  explanations,  which  the  occask)n  had 
called  for,  would  be  considered  satisfactonr 
to  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Famham  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  fallen  firom  the  noble  Earl 
(Grey),  his  experience  of  Ireland  justified 
him  in  saying,  that  political  and  jtidi- 
cial  office,  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire  • 
land,  ought  not  to  be  united.  The  great 
advantage  which  resulted  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  consisted  in  its 
being  well  known  that  he  was  in  no  degree 
connected  with  any  political  party.  No 
one  that  he  was  now  addressing  could, 
any  more  than  himself,  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  the  eminent  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements of  Lord  Plunkett ;  but  then 
Lord  Plunkett  was  considered  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  political  views  of  certain 
persons  in  Ireland,  and  those  persons  were 
some  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the 
British  connexion.  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land there  was  a  large  number  of  persons, 
who  would  at  one  time  have  shed  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  in  the  maintenance  of 
British  connexions;  but  these  persons 
were  now  fast  approximating  to  the  views 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  union 
between  the  two  countries  was  prejudicial 
to  Ireland.  For  his  own  part,  every  one, 
he  was  sure,  must  see  that  he  was  led,  as 
well  by  his  principles  as  by  his  interest, 
to  consider  the  repeal  of  the  Union  as  the 
most  prejudicial  measure  for  both  coun- 
tries. He  should,  therefore,  oppose  that 
project  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he 
thought  he  was  not  going  too  far  when  he 
said,  he  was  sure  that  every  respectable 
man  in  Ireland  would  use  his  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
project ;  but  if  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Plunkett  could  by  possibility  make  any 
converts  to  the  friends  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  he  was  justified  in  lamenting  that 
such  an  appointment  should  have  taken 
place* 

Earl  Grmf  perfectly  concurred  with  the 
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noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  the 
position  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  in  order  to 
prevent,  not  the  injurious,  for  that  was  too 
mild  a  word,  but  the  destructive  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Union  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries;  and 
so  strongly  did  he  feel  upon  the  subject, 
and  doubtless  the  feelings  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  as  strong,  that  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  most  effectual 
means  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  success  of  a  project  so  fraught 
with  dangerous  and  destructive  conse- 
quences. This,  too,  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  himself;  and 
if  it  were  so,  he  must  say,  that  he  could 
not  help  regretting,  that  instead  of  strongly 
expressing  that  opinion,  the  noble  Lord 
should  have  held  language  which  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  discontent  among  those 
who  were  not  discontented,  and  to  inflame 
still  more  those  who  were  already  heated. 
The  noble  Lord  had  warned  him  lest  the 
present  Administration  should  be  consi- 
dered as  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Ireland;  but  if  the  present  Adminis- 
tration should  be  so  considered  in  Ireland, 
it  would  obtain  that  reputation  only  by 
the  most  gross  misrepresentation,  or  by 
the  most  erroneous  judgment.  He  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  bear  it  in  their  re- 
collection, that  he  had  stated,  in  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  what  he  had  had  chiefly  in 
view  was,  to  show  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  all  the  different  interests  in  that 
country — at  least,  what  were  supposed  to 
be  different  interests,  but  which  were  in 
truth  only  different  opinions  and  different 
feelings — had  been  consulted.  It  was 
with  this  view,  and  also  with  the  hope  that 
these  imaginary  distinctions  of  ii;iterests  in 
Ireland  would  be  removed,  that  the 
arrangements  alluded  to  had  been  made, 
and  that  Lord  Plunkett  had  been  placed 
in  tlie  difiicult  and  delicate  post  of  adviser 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  this  view  it 
was,  that  he  supposed  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett  would  have  been 
j^enerally  approved ;  and  he  must  say, 
that  he  did  regret  that  any  one  who  had 
expressed  his  dislike  to  a  separation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  should  have  given 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  the  opinion 
that  Lord  Plunkett  was  opposed  to  the 
Protestant  interest  of  Ireland ;  and  that 


he  much  more  regretted  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett  should  hare  been 
put  forward — he  would  not  say  as  a  justi- 
fication, but — as  accounting  for  the  spread 
of  hostile  feelings  towards  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  wished  to 
uphold  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
interest  of  Ireland ;  and  he  wished  to 
uphold  both  for  the  happiness  and  the 
security  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord, 
however,  chiefly  rested  upon  this  position, 
— namely,  that  the  Lonl  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  ought  not  to  have  political  duties, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  Anthony 
Hart  was  a  good  appointment,  because 
Sir  Anthony  Hart  was  not  a  politician. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  seemed  to  have 
altogether  lost  sight  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Sir  Anthony 
Hart  was  appointed.  Sir  Anthony  Hart 
was  appointed  at  a  time  when  great  ex- 
citement prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  that  Lord  Plunkett,  though  best 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  was  set  aside,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  additional  ground 
for  exciting  agitation  on  that  subject. 
There  was  now,  however,  an  end  of  that 
agitation ;  and  the  s^tation  which  did  at 
present  exist  in  Ireland,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  materially  lessened,  if  not 
altogether  put  an  end  to,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett.  At  least  this 
was  the  object  which  he  had  had  in  view 
in  making  the  arrangement  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained. 

Viscount  Ooderich  said,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  having 
originated  with  him,  he  might  offer  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  name  him  for  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  It 
arose  exclusively  from  the  view  he  took,  or 
rather  which  Mr.  Canning,  his  predeces- 
sor, had  taken,  of  the  extreme  embarrass- 
ment of  Ireland,  by  the  non-settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question.  He  felt  that  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  afford  some 
chance  of  mitigating  the  evil  of  the 
system.  He  never  dreamt  of  recommend* 
ing  such  a  course  as  a  permanent  princi* 
pie,  adherence  to  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience. 
Thank  God,  the  immediate  cause  of  dis- 
content had  been  removed,  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  cboioe 
of  Lord  Plunkett  was  well  advised ;  tint 
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he  was  well  qualified  for  a  situation  of  such 
responsibility  and  official  confidence  ;  and 
that,  far  from  deserving  any  imputation,  it 
was  one  of  the  wisest  steps  that  could  be 
taken,  and  would  contribute  more  than 
anything  else  to  pacify  the  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  prevent  a  measure  which,  as 
his  noble  friend  had  said,  would  not  only 
be  a  separation,  but  a  total  destruction  of 
the  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  was  convinced,  that 
the  present  Administration,  if  they  had  a 
fair  trial  given  them,  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  the  Protestant  interest  of 
Ireland.  As  an  Irishman  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  this  conviction,  and  to  say, 
that  he  should  give  the  present  Adminis- 
tration all  the  support  in  his  power,  be- 
cause, if  they  redeemed  the  pledges  they 
had  made,  they  would  deserve  support. 
He  could  not  concur  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Farnham)  in  the  opinion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett  would  be  consider- 
ed in  Ireland  as  a  manifestation  of  hostility 
or  indifference,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Protestant  interest  of  that 
country. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  he  had  called 
for  these  explanations,  in  order  that  an 
authorized  contradiction  might  be  given  to 
the  false  and  malicious  rumours  which 
were  so  industriously  circulated.  The 
very  satisfactory  explanations,  for  such  he 
was  sure  their  Lordships  would  consider 
them,  which  the  noble  Earl  had  given, 
proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  have  communicated  to  the  noble 
Earl  the  topics  to  which  he  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Monday,  Dec,   13. 

M I MUTKs.]  The  Colonial  Acts  Validity  Bill  was  read  a  thixd 
time  and  passed. 

"Writs.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Planta,  a  new  Writ  was 
ordered  to  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  Member  for  the 
Borough  of  Lottwithiel,  In  the  room  of  the  right  hon. 
VasEY  FiTzoKRALD,  who  had  accci>tc(i  the  Chiltcrn 
Hundreds. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  II.  Davis,  from  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  parishes  of  All  .Saints,  St.  Werfourgh,  and  St. 
Mary,  Bristol,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  For 
the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Lord  Lowthrr,  from  Kendal 
and  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland:--  By  Colonel  Cavek- 
DI8H,  from  Derby,  and  another  place :-  By  Mr.  Kax- 
NEDT,  from  a  place -in  Ayr:— ^y  Mr.  Wm.  Duncombe, 
from  Holmfirth,  Yorkshire:— By  Sir  R.  H.  I.xoLts,  from 
Turvey,  Bedford:— By  Sir  T.  Aclawd,  flrom  several 
places  in  Devonshire: — By  Mr.  Eliot,  firom  Lbtkcard: 
— By  Lord  Brabazon,  from  Caniew :-  By  Mr.  Borro- 
DALK,  tram  Newcastle.  By  Lord  Lowtber,  from  the 
UadHnwm  oC  a  panih  in  WcstmocvUuul,  for  an  amend- 


I  ment  of  the  Tithe  Lam,  For  the  repeal  of  the  Dottai 
on  Sea-borne  Coali,  by  Mr.  Waltols,  ftom  Klag^  LyoHp 
Norfolk :— By  Sir  W.  Fooucaa,  ftom  Dte,  in  Noilblk:— 
By  Mr.  Wm.  Ddnoombs,  fhmi  WhkDay :— By  Sir  T«M. 
Acland,  flrom  Torquay,  and  wrenl  other  plaoei  in 
Devonshire^ 

[The  hon.  Baronet,  in  presenting  these 
petitions,  said,  that  he  would,  if  the  Mi- 
nisters did  not,  make  a  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  8th  of  March.] 

By  Mr.  Robinson,  fhnn  two  Electon  of  liTefpool, 
against  the  return  of  Mr.  Ewart,  on  ttie  gxoands,  aa  wa 
understood,  of  bribery  and  oorruptiock  For  the  CKtanaioB 
I  of  the  Galway  Frandiise,  by  Sir  F.  Blake,  flrom  oertidn 
Merduntsof  Galway: — By  Mr.  Lambbbt,  4omeert^ 
Inhabitants  of  Galway.  Against  the  KUdai»«traet  So. 
dety,  by  Mr.  FrRSNCH,  flrom  Tibbereen.  By  Mr.  LaM- 
BRRT,  flrom  Ballinasloe,  Belvedere,  and  four  other  places. 
By  the  same  hon.  Member,  flrum  Belvedere,  fbr  the  rqiieal 
of  the  Union. 

Borough  of  Evesham  Election.] 
Mr.j^.  B.  CZtve  reported,  from  the  Evesham 
Election  committee,  that  the  sitting  Mem- 
bers, Sir  C.  Cockerell  and  Archibald, 
Lord  Kennedy,  had  not  been  duly  elected, 
and  that  the  petition  against  their  return 
was  neither  frivolous  nor  vexatious.  He 
further  stated,  that  the  Committee  had 
come  to  the  following  Resolution,  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
House, — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  aflcr  hearing  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  it,  that  Sir  C. 
Cockerell,  has,  by  his  agent  or  agents, 
been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
the  last  election  for  the  borough  of 
Evesham,  and  that  it  is  also  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  Archibald  Kennedy, 
commonly  called  Lord  Kennedy,  has,  by 
his  agent  or  agents,  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption  at  the  same  said  election.'' 

The  Report  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Clive  moved,  that  a  new  writ  should 
be  issued  for  the  election  of  two  burgesses 
to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Evesham. 

Mr.  A,  Duncombe  said,  that  having 
been  a  member  of  that  Committee,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  move,  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  before  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  He  was 
no  friend  to  general  refonn ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  some  proceedings 
should  be  taken  in  this  instance,  and 
he  should  therefore  move  to  that  effect. 
j  The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  Mem- 
'  ber,  that  the  motion  for  a  new  writ  must 
be  first  disposed  of,  before  the  House 
could  entertain  such  a  motion. 

The  motion  for  the  issuing  of  a  new 
writ  was  accordingly  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr,  Duncombe  was  then  about  to  move 
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that  the  evidence  should  be  laid  before 
the  House,  when  the  Speaker  interposed, 
and  observed,  that  the  House  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  fix  a  day  for  taking  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  into  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Clive,  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  further  consideration  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr.  A.  DuDcombethen  moved,  that  the 
evidetice  taken  before  the  Evesham  Elec- 
tion committee  should  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Clive  Said,  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that 
the  committee  had  come  to  a  very  proper 
resolution ;  at  the  same  time,  as  we  had 
now  got  an  Administration  which  had 
determined  to  take  the  cause  of  reform 
into  its  own  hands,  he  did  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for 
taking  ulterior  proceedings  upon  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  committee;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
pause  before  he  put  the  country  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  it  printed. 

Lord  G.  Lennox y  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  felt  called  upon  to  say,  that 
though  he  was  no  reformer  in  the  large 
way,  he  conceived  that  this  being  a  case 
in  which  bribery  and  corruption  had  been 
undeniably  proved,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  look  into  it.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  his  hon.  friend  would  per- 
severe in  his  motion,  and  that  when  the 
evidence  was  laid  before  the  House,  that 
hon.  Members  would  read  it.  If  it  should 
appear  from  that  evidence  that  the  electors 
of  Evesham  had  been  bought  at  12/.  a 
head,  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  franchise. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Mr. 
Kennedy^  in  rising  to  present  Petitions 
from  several  parts  of  Scotland,  praying 
for  Reform  in  Parliament,  took  occasion 
to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  assertion  that  had 
recently  passed  current,  namely,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  Reform.  The  petitions  which 
he  had  then  to  present  most  completely 
falsified  that  assettion.  The  first  which 
he  brought  up  was  from  tlie  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  the 
Snr|;h  of  Ayr*  The  next  was  from  the  prin- 


cipal merchants  and  other  mhabitants  of 
Ayr;  then  followed  petitions  from  the 
nine  Incorporated  Trades  of  that  town; 
from  Kirkcudbright;  from  the  Merchants 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  all  praying  fiir 
Reform.  All  these  petitions  also  prated 
for  Burgh  Reform,  and  the  hon.  Memher 
begged  to  assure  the  House  that  the  desire 
for  Reform  was  universal  in  Scotland. 

They  were    severally   laid    upon   the 
Table. 


Truck -System.]  Sir  R.  Peel 
he  had  three  Petitions  to  present  on  a 
subject  of  very  considerable  importance. 
The  first  was  from  Walsall^  the  Second 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Gloa- 
cestershire,  and  the  third,  which  wis 
signed  by  14,000  persons,  from  Bolton; 
and  the  petitioners  prayed  the  Honse  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  putting  a  Stop 
to  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  those 
districts,  and  which  was  rapidly  extending, 
of  paying  wages  in  goods  instead  of  money. 
They  objected  to  the  system  on  thies 
grounds — ^first,  because  it  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturer  who  paid  in  goods 
over  him  who  paid  in  money ;  secondly^ 
because  it  injured  the  retail  dealer;  sna 
thirdly,  because  it  tended  to  de^^rade  llw 
working  classes.  If  the  L^islatsne 
suffered  the  system  to  continue,  it  coaH 
not  refuse  to  allow  the  workman  who 
received  his  wages  in  goods  to  pay  rates 
and  taxes  in  the  same  materials.  l%e 
practice  was  also  very  disadvantageous  to 
the  poor  man,  as  it  precluded  him  from  the 
power  of  saving  any  thing  whatever.  In  the 
justice  of  the  allegations  of  the  petitioBS 
he  i>erfectly  concurred  ;  and  he  certainly 
should  support  the  measure  which  would 
shortly  be  introduced  to  the  House  to 
eradicate  this  evil. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pe/Ania  believed,  that  much 
of  thedistressof  the  manufacturing  districts 
arose  from  this  system,  and  hu  should 
certainly  support  the  motion  of  the  faos* 
member  for  Staffordshire. 

Sir  Horace  SL  Pa^l  said,  that  as  a 
friend  to  the  people,  he  also  wouU  sap- 
port  the  measure  of  the  hon.  merabernr 
Staffordshire,  for  prohibithig  the  track- 
system,  to  which,  he  Was  conviiicedf  inaeh 
of  the  distress  of  the  working  diHCS  vss 
to  be  attributed. 

Mr.  Hume  was  glad  to  find  Uial  ihe 
hon.  Member  had  become  the  ftiindnf 
the  people.  It  iiras  an  extrsotdlSi^  d^ 
cumstance^  for  he  believed  tfiai  the  hiBi 
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Member  had  never  given  one  vote  to 
relieve  the  public  from  taxation,  to  which 
the  distress  of  the  country  was  mainly  to 
be  attributed.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
for  twelve  long  years  voted  for  every  sort 
of  extravaga^t expense  which  was  proposed 
in  that  House.  He  denied  that  the  truck- 
system  had  such  a  mischievous  tendency 
as  had  been  ascribed  to  it ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  sure,  that  if  the  bill  alluded  to 
passed  into  a  law,  it  would  dry  up  one 
source  of  employment,  and  would  add  to 
the  distress,  instead  of  decreasing  it. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  proof  that  the 
truck-system  did  not  cause  the  distress, 
than  the  fact,  that  distress  and  even 
disturbance  existed  to  an  alarming  degree 
where  the  truck-system  was  not  known  ; 
as  for  example,  in  Kent,  Sussex  and  Essex. 
He  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  op- 
pose the  bill  of  the  hon.  Member  as 
directly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
free-trade,  though  he  should  not  have 
made  any  observations  at  that  time  if  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  tended  to  prejudge  the  question. 

Sit  Horace  St.  Paul  complained  of  the 
personalities  of  the  hon.  member  for  I 
Middlesex.  He  could  tell  him  that  his  ' 
parliamentary  conduct  had  been  as  con- 
scientious and  as  upright  as  that  of  the 
hon.  Member.  The  course  which  he 
pursued  was,  he  believed,  as  useful  to  the 
people,  and  tended  as  much  to  improve 
their  comforts,  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Lord  Bclgrave  hoped,  that  the  master- 
manufacturers  would  themselves  adopt 
a  liberal  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoj)le. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  but  he  would  not 
then  enter  into  the  subject,  as  it  would  be 
fully  discussed  to-morrow.  If  the  Bill 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
free-trade,  that  was  in  his  eyes  a  great 
recommendation,  for  free-trade  was  very 
injurious. 

Mr.  Littleton  felt  obliged  to  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  the  observations  he  had 
made.  His  opinion  would  have  great 
weight,  because  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
not  formed  it  rashly.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  subject  then,  as  it  would  be 
fully  discussed  to-morrow.  The  measure 
which  he  intended  to  introduce  differed 
materially  from  that  which  he  brought 
forward  last  year. 

Mr.  Tennant  stated,  that  he  was  opposed 


to  this  injurious  system  of  truck,  but  hh 
was  afraid  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire,  iti  making  a  law  to  abolish 
it,  would  prevent  the  workman  from  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  best  balrg^in 
for  himself  that  he  could.  He  earnestly 
hooed,  however,  that  some  remedy  for  the 
evil  might  be  found. 
Petitions  to  be  printed. 

The  New  Metropolitan  Police.] 
Sir  /?.  Peel  presented  a  Petition  from  St. 
John's,  Hampstcad,expTessingapprobation  ' 
of  the  New  Police,  but  praying  that  there 
might  be  some  reduction  of  the  expense. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  also  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Deptford, 
which  bore  important  testimony  to  the 
public  advantage  of  the  new  police.  It 
would  be  admitted  that  tidthing  could  be 
more  important  than  that  property  should 
receive  sufficient  protection  in  such  a  town 
as  Deptford.  The  petitioners  stated,  that 
before  the  establishment  of  the  new  police, 
Deptford  had  no  public  watchmen.  It 
had  dome  watchmen  paid  by  private 
individuals;  and  the  petitioners  stated, 
that  during  that  time  burglaries  were 
committed  almost  nightly ;  but  that  since 
the  new  police  had  been  established,  there 
had  been  only  two  attempts  at  burglaries, 
in  one  of  which  the  burglars  were  taken 
almost  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  great 
objections  urged  to  the  present  system 
was  its  great  increase  of  expense ;  and  on 
that  part  of  the  case  he  begged  the 
House  to  suspend  its  judgment  until  the 
committee  for  which  he  should  move  after 
the  recess  should  have  had  time  to  examine 
and  make  its  report.  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr,  Hume),  who  from  the 
station  he  held  must  be  considered  as  a 
high  authority  on  local  matters  relating  to 
the  county,  had  stated  that  in  the  parish 
of  Poplar,  the  rate  of  watching  had  been 
raised  under  the  new  police  from  1,450/. 
to  5,540/.  The  hon.  Member  was  correct 
as  to  the  figures,  but  it  should  be  known 
that  a  great  part  of  that  increase  arose 
from  these  circumstances — that  the  West 
India  Docks  and  part  of  the  East-India 
Docks  were  included  in  that  parish — that 
those  Docks  paid  for  their  own  watching 
before  the  new  police  were  established, 
but  that  since  then  they  consented  to  be 
rated  for  the  new  police,  the  commissioners 
having  undertaken  the  charge  of  watching 
them.  This  made  the  increase  appear  so 
great,  and  though  in  figures,  as  it  was 
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planters  said,  that  if  the  slaves  were  to  be 
emancipated  they  must  be  compensated ; 
but  if  he  approved  of  the  planters  being 
compensated,  was  he  to  give  nothing  to 
the  slave?  If  he  approved  of  the  mer- 
chant being  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
his  trade,  was  he  to  give  no  compensation 
to  that  living  merchandize  which  was 
made  the  object  of  this  traffic  ?  The  only 
inquiry,  he  thought,  which  ought  to  be 
made,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  best  and 
shortest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery. 
The  question  of  compensation  was  always 
treated  as  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  planter;  but  there  was  a 
third  party.  It  was  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  give  compensation  to  the  plant- 
ers, the  guilty  party  ;  while  the  third  party, 
the  innocent  and  suffering  party — the 
slaves — were  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  It 
was  most  unjust,  to  say  that  the  guilty 
party— that  the  planters,  who  would  not 
do  justice  to  their  slaves — that  they  were 
to  be  relieved,  while  the  slaves,  the  inno- 
cent and  suffering  party,  were  to  be  denied 
justice.  He  hoped  that  the  question  of 
compensation  would  be  brought  forward, 
but  brought  forward  only  when  slavery 
was  to  be  put  an  end  to.  He  hoped  that 
the  question  would  be  brought  forward 
with  a  view  that  slavery  might  be  extin- 
guished peaceably ;  that  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  West-Indians  themselves,  and 
if  that  were  not  done  they  could  not  be 
saved  from  one  wide-spread  ruin. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  opposed  mquiry  as  useless,  and 
said,  that  the  people  of  England  were 
satisfied;  but  would  that  be  the  case 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
called  on  them  to  contribute  a  large 
tax  to  pay  the  compensation  ?  He  pro- 
tested against  the  House  and  the  country 
being  led  away  by  the  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  Anti-Slavery  Society's  Reports, 
of  which  not  more  than  one  word  in  every 
five  thousand  was  worthy  of  belief.  He 
was  disposed  to  grant  emancipatibn  when 
they  were  fairly  prepared  to  compensate 
the  planters  for  their  loss ;  but  before  they 
determined  on  taking  such  a  course,  he 
thought  it  would  be  right  to  ascertain  from 
what  source  of  taxation  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  was  to  be  drawn. 

Sir  George  Murray :  In  consideration 
of  what  I  owe  to  the  office  which  I  held 
under  the  late  Government  of  his  Majesty, 
as  well  as  in  consideration  of  what  I  owe 
to  my  own  character,  I  trust  the  House 


will  pardon  me  for  offering  a  tew  observ- 
ations on  this  subject,  and  iti  reply  to 
one  or  two  es^ressions  which  have  fallen 
from  hon.  Members  opposite.  If  I  riglitl  j 
understood  the  language  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  K.  Douglas) 
he  charges  the  late  Government  with  not 
having  displayed  sufficient  activity  in  its 
operations  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  oar 
West-India  Colonies.  Sir,  I  ha?e  always 
supposed,  until  this  moment,  that  to  ab« 
stain  from  any  extraordinary  Activity  f& 
the  measures  to  be  carried  into  effect  with 
respect  to  the  Colonies  was  a  merit  rather 
than  a  defect ;  and  that  it  wns  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  and  the  wish  of  the 
Legislature,  that  the  Ministers  should  de- 
precate every  course  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  calling  the  angry  passions  of  the 
rival  parties  into  play,  or  or  escitinp  those 
premature  expectations  among  the  Uack 
population  which  they  had  so  Often  heard 
described  as  likely  to  lead  to  ealamitons 
consequences.  My  earnest  endeafottr, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  it  became  my 
official  duty  to  deal  with  the  interests  of 
the  Colonies,  was,  to  take  what  nay  be 
called  a  common-sense  view  of  the  subgect. 
I  endeavoured  to  abstain,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, from  enlisting  the  powers  of  the  Go' 
vernment  oh  behalf  of  any  of  the  parties 
who  press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  I  neither  lent  myself  to 
those  whose  views  seemed  to  be  directed 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of 
others,  and  who  sought  only  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  natural  feelings — nor  to 
those  who  would  have  gone  blindly  on, 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  enthu- 
siasm, excited  by  their  sense  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave — nor  to  those  who  took 
advantage  of  that  enthusiasm  to  accom- 
plish purposes  purely  interested^  and  who 
made  it  a  theme  for  popular  eloquence : 
but  I  laboured  to  consider  it  solely  with 
reference  to  the  great  and  unchangeable 
principles  of  justice  and  of  real  humanity. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Government  I  always 
conceived  it  right  that  the  execution  of 
any  measures  of  the  Legislature  should  hs 
\eh.  Government  was,  in  my  ophitoliv 
situated  in  the  most  favourable  poaittoi 
for  carrying  into  effect  those  measarts 
which  were  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Mlifa 
abolition  of  slavery,  (for,  short  of  iti  lolil 
abolition,  I  neirer  cbntemplaled  th«  j^ 
sibility  of  stopping),  and  In  itH  httil  I 
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evitable  consequence  of  which  must  be  a 
general  massacre.  Besides  which,  he  con- 
tended, that,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  impossibihty  of  compensation, 
slavery,  as  it  now  existed  in  its  mitigated 
form  in  the  West  Indies,  was  a  much  less 
evil  than  the  risk  which  would  follow  any 
alteration.  There  always  must  be  evil  in 
the  world,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  it  by  violence  and 
suddenly,  only  confirmed  its  dominion  and 
extended  its  sway.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  House  would  not  take  any  step  on 
this  subject  without  well  considering  the 
condition  of  the  colonist  and  also  that  of  the 
slave-population ;  and  whether  that  con- 
dition would  be  improved  by  immediate 
abolition.  He  was  willing  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  those  who  would  improve  the 
condition  of  the  slave  ;  but  he  deprecated 
any  measure  of  violent  interference. 

Mr.  Briscoe  was  convinced  that  the 
general  question  of  Slave  Emancipation 
must  very  soon  be  forced  on  the  attention 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  such  a  question  should  be 
settled,  not  only  by  a  vote  of  that  House, 
but  with  the  consent  of  the  West-India 
proprietors,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  The  petitions 
which  he  had  seen  against  slavery  rested 
their  claims  on  the  highest  'vantage 
ground ;  they  designated  slavery  as  a 
crime  disgraceful  to  man,  and  they  dwelt 
on  the  moral  and  mental  degradation  of 
the  slave.  These  petitions  had  likewise 
additional  weight  by  having  affixed  to 
them  the  signatures  of  clergymen  of  all 
denominations,  who  held  that  it  was  re- 
volting to  Christianity  that  it  should  be 
argued  that  slaves  were  private  property, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  meddled  with. 
He  had  looked  at  the  subject  with  much 
patient  attention,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  time  was  come  when  the  Parlia- 
ment must  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
decide  that  the  slave  should  be  set  free. 

Mr.  Long  Wcllesley  said,  that  of  all 
the  questions  which  could  come  before  the 
House,  this  was  one  of  the  most  important. 
He  concurred  in  much  of  what  he  had 
heard, from  thehon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  this  subject,  for  he  fully  admitted  the 
principle  that  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished, 
being  fully  impressed  that  it  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity ; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  in 
any  measure  which  Parliament  might  be 
disposed   to  adopt  with    respect  to  the 


abolition  of  slavery,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  so  as 
to  give  them  full  and  entire  compensation. 
He  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  subject  would 
engage  the  serious  consideration  of  Go- 
vernment. After  all  he  had  heard  on 
this  subject,  he  was  convinced  that 
colonial  slavery  could  not  be  abolished  by 
a  single  vote  of  Parliament.  Before 
that,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  our 
colonial  policy,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it 
wanted  revision.  He  wished  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  as  abating  nothing  of 
his  hostility  to  slavery ;  but  he  thought 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  bringing  that 
desirable  object  about  would  be,  an  entire 
change  in  the  system  of  our  colonial 
policy. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  had  one  word  to 
add  to  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  his  noble  friend,  or  he  should  not 
have  otherwise  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  subject.  The  petition 
presented  by  his  noble  friend  was  signed 
by  gentlemen  of  great  respectability — of 
as  great  respectability  as  any  gentlemen  in 
the  House;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
petitioners  was,  to  implore  the  House,  if  it 
granted  emancipation,  as  that  would 
destroy  all  slave  property,  to  grant  the 
West-India  proprietors  compensation.  It 
further  prayed,  that  the  House  would 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  state  of 
society  in  the  West  Indies.  Before  the 
House  did  emancipate  the  slave,  inquiry 
certainly  would  be  necessary,  by  fair  and 
competent  judges,  if  it  were  only  to  as- 
certain what  amount  of  compensation 
should  be  granted  to  his  master.  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  probably  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  inquiry,  as  they  were 
generally  men  who  rested  their  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  country  by  acting 
on  this  point  in  conformity  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  He  must,  however, 
say,  that  he  hoped  from  their  general 
candour  that  they  would  not  bow  to  the 
popular  prejudices,  that  they  would  look 
at  the  question  with  coolness  and  im- 
partiality, and  that,  aware  of  all  its  diffi- 
culties, they  would  treat  it  with  a  view  of 
doing  justice  to  all  parties,  and  giving  the 
country  at  large  confidence  in  their  de- 
cision. They  would  not  listen,  he  was 
sure,  only  to  the  representations  of  the 
over-zealous  partizans  of  either  side,  with 
whon)  the  country  was  now  inundated ,  and 
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either  side.  It  was  a  charge  against  the 
petitions  for  the  abolition,  that  they  were 
all  got  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  The  petitions  were  got 
up  under  that  influence — was  that  extra- 
ordinary ?  Who  should  inform  the  people 
of  England,  busily  employed  in  their  own 
domestic  occupations,  of  what  occurred 
in  the  West  Indies,  if  some  such  Society 
did  not  undertake  the  task  ?  But  the 
influence  the  Society  possessed  was  over 
the  public  mind.  It  had  no  other.  It 
appealed  to  the  public  reason.  It  had  no 
monopoly  of  the  public  Press.  Its  reports 
and  proceedings  were  open  to  cavil  and 
objection.  The  periodical  literature  was 
as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  West  Indians 
as  their  opponents.  Magazines  and  Re- 
views were  on  their  side ;  of  celebrated 
works,  he  believed  that  The  Quarterly 
Review  had  always  been  in  their  favour. 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  one  of 
those  periodical  publications  which  were 
most  read — ^he  meant  the  newspapers — 
he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  one  of 
the  London  newspapers  that  was  fully  and 
completely  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists. 
The  organs  of  the  West  India  body  were 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  other  side, 
and  their  funds  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  Anti-Slavery  society.  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  the  West  India 
body  gave  as  much  to  one  writer  as 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  received  and 
employed  in  a  year.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  West  India  body  was  in  the 
wrong.  All  men  were  active  to  em- 
brace the  opposite  opinions.  They  had 
been  progressively  gaining  ground,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  West- Indians  had 
failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 
They  had  been  trying  since  1802,  and 
were  carried  further  and  further  away 
every  year  from  their  object.  The  pub- 
lic feeling  since  that  time  had  ebbed  and 
flowed  somewhat,  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
had  been  much  strengthened.  After  every 
ebb  it  had  only  run  upwards  with  double 
vigour.  It  required  that  slavery  should 
be  abolished ;  it  required,  in  the  interest 
of  the  West-Indians  themselves,  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  slaves,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  generally,  that 
the  question  should  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  and  that  the  slaves 
should  be  emancipated.  The  petitions, 
it  was  said,  were  violent;  but,  though 
nobody  supposed  violence  was  good,  what 
good  cause  had  escaped  being  disfigured 


by  violence?    The  Chriftitn  religioii  it- 
self at  its  origin  was  disfigured  by  many 
pious  frauds,  and  fanatics  then  abounded. 
Such  was  the  case,  too,  at  the  Reform- 
ation,  and   much    violence   was   instru- 
mental in   bringing   it  to   a  conclusion. 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  chaige  the  West- 
India  body  with  the  calumny  that  was  ut- 
tered against  the  abolitionists.     The  body, 
he  knew,  contained  many  honourable  men, 
who  were  free  from  all  suspicion  of  such 
a  charge,  and  who  scouted  as  much  as 
any  honourable  men  could,  those  people 
who  lived  by  slander  and  traded  in  vio- 
lent  abuse,    and  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
calumny  and  their  dinner   were  insepa- 
rably associated.      He  would  do  justice 
to    the    West-Indians,     and    let    tb^ 
do   justice    to    their    opponents.      Let 
neither    party    recriminate    any  longer. 
Let  them   all   consider  the   matter  h*ke 
statesmen    and    legislators*      Let  them 
ask  themselves,  was  there  any  evil,  and 
was  there  a  remedy  for  it  ?     Were  tbey 
the  people  who  ought  to  apply  the  remedy, 
and  was  this  the  time  ?     It  this  were  the 
time,  and  they  were  the  people,  he  would 
implore  them  to  apply  die  remedy.    He 
saw  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  it ;  but  he  thought  those  diffi- 
culties would  readily  vanish  if  the  sulnect 
were  taken  up  by  statesmen  of  a  capacious 
intellect  and  resolute  heart.     The  states- 
men who  had  lately  taken  office  were  of 
that  character:    in  them    he  had  great 
confldence,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  thej 
would  bring   forward  the  question  in  a 
proper  manner.      When  it  was  broogfat 
forward,  he,  for  one,  wished  that  it  should 
be  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  system 
of  slavery ;  but  he  wished  it  brought  for- 
ward carefully,  with  temperance,  avoiding 
all  causes  of  irritation,  and  all  violence  of 
language ;  he  wished  the  question  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  a  sincere  desire  to  come  to  a 
calm  and  deliberate  decision,  and  to  do 
every  interest  justice. 

Mr.  Bemal  complimented  the  lasthon. 
Member  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  hb 
speech,  and  expressed  a  wish  tnat  every 
other  discussion  on  the  subject  should  be 
carrried  on  in  the  same  calm  and  temper- 
ate manner.  All  parties  wished,  he  be- 
lieved, that  calumny  should  be  put  down; 
at  least,  he  was  sure  that  the  West  Indians 
did.  That  was  the  language,  also,  of  the* 
petition  presented  to-night,  which  pcajed 
that  the  Legislj^ture  would  not  i^teiw 
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without  inquiry.  The  West  Indians 
courted  inquiry.  They  had  always  done 
so ;  but  if  they  had  a  bad  cause,  they 
would  shun  inquiry.  The  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last  underrated,  he  believed, 
the  difficulties  of  the  task.  There  was  the 
interest  of  this  country  lo.be  considered — 
the  interest  of  the  West  Indians — and 
there  was  also  the  interest  of  the  negroes 
themselves;  they  could  not  be  let  loose 
like  paupers.  There  was  no  Poor-law  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  if  the  slaves  were 
removed  from  the  authority  and  control 
of  their  masters,  whose  interest  and  duty 
it  was  to  make  them  comfortable,  what 
would  they  do  ?  The  West  Indians  might 
complain  of  being  much  misrepresented 
in  this  country,  where  they  were  held  up 
to  odium  as  torturing  their  slaves.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue.  The  question  had 
been  in  abeyance  for  several  years,  but 
was  now  revived.  He  did  ample  justice 
to  the  benevolent  motives  of  the  gentle- 
men he  saw  around  him,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  prevalent  out 
of  doors,  which  had  been  caused  by  a  few 
over-zealous  persons.  In  opposition  to 
this  statement,  he  would  assure  the  House, 
that  the  West-India  proprietors  would 
readily  co-operate  with  the  Legislature 
in  giving  relief  to  the  slave,  and  pro- 
moting his  improvement  by  all  possible 
means. 

Mr.  Ewart  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments 
which  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Macauley).  They  did  equal  honour 
to  his  philosophical  mind  and  to  the 
strong  love  of  truth  and  justice  for  which 
he  was  distinguished.  He  felt  himself 
called  on  to  say,  that  in  the  great  town 
which  he  most  unworthily,  he  was  afraid, 
represented,  the  first  wish  of  the  great 
West-India  merchants  and  proprietors  was, 
that  inquiry  should  be  established,  and 
that  the  truth  should  be  displayed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  man  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  next  was,  that  if  it  were  de- 
termined by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  an  early  emancipation  should 
take  place,  then  they  wished  that  compen- 
sation should  be  given,  and  they  looked 
on  that  as  an  inseparable  condition.  He 
and  they  both  wished  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation, as  consistent  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  and  the  proper  care  of  the 
rights  of  property.  He  was  convinced 
that  gradual  emancipation  was  alone  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy  and  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity.    He  would  use  on  the 

VOL.  I. 


subject  the  language  of  Virgil,  as  it  had 
been  applied  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1792,  to  the 
gradual  civilization  of  Africa. 

'*  nos  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 

Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper." 

Mr.   Foioell  Buxton  would  not  have 
troubled  the  House,  but  for  some  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  former 
speakers.     The  hon.  member  for  Liverpool, 
as  well  as  the  other  hon.  Members,  wanted 
inquiry ;  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
inquiry ;  why  interminable  delay  ?  If  they 
were  to  institute  inquiry — if  they  were  to 
send  out  that   roving  Commission  which 
had  been  spoken  of,  then  to  every  propo- 
sition for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slave  they  would  be  told  to  stop  till  the 
Commission    had   reported — till   the   in- 
quiry was  completed ;    and   they  would 
stop  till  public  feeling  was  cooled   and 
deadened,  and  then  they  would  stop  for 
ever.     It  was  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that  inquiry  was  now  demanded;    and 
why  was  it  not  heretofore  demanded  ?  If^ 
indeed,  inquiry  had  begun  ten  years  ago, 
at  the  instance  of  the  West-Indians,  there 
might  now  be  some  hope  of  reform.     He 
formerly  had  proposed  inquiry,  and  for 
that,  much  odium  was   thrown  on  him. 
The  country  was  satisfied  by  the  official 
documents  already  published.     The  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  was,  to  put  an  end 
to  slavery :   that  was  what  the  country 
demanded,   and  it  demanded    that  the 
abolition  should  be  accomplished  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the  West-Indian 
masters,  and  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  the  slaves.     He  had  heard  it  observed 
out  of  doors,    that  the  question  of  com- 
pensation  was  now    insisted   upon,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the   compensation, 
but  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
abolition.     If  the  West-Indian  body  came 
to  the  House  with  that  disposition;  if  the 
planters  said,  that  the  Government  must 
pay  them  140  millions  sterling;  if  they 
made  such  a  demand,  it  would  be  plain 
that  they  did  not  wish  for  compensation 
— they  wished  to  prevent  abolition.     In 
the  speculations  which  were  made  on  this 
subject,  there  was  one  party  entirely  over- 
looked to  whom  compensation  was  due; 
the  slaves  were  entitled  to  compensation. 
He  admitted  that  if  the  planters  were  in- 
jured— he  always  had  admitted —that  they 
ought  to  be  compensated  by  the  British 
Government ;  but  it  was  forgotten  that 
the   right  claimed    over    the    slave  was 
founded  in  an  abominable  crime.    The 
2M 
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question  presented  to  the  House,  or  to 
avoid  feeling  how  much  danger  there  was 
in  the  discussion,  and  how  much  mischief 
mi^ht  be  produced  by  the  use  of  hasty 
and  unguarded  expressions.  He  thought 
the  House  could  not  be  too  cautious  in 
this  respect,  and  he  implored  the  Mem- 
bers to  abstain  from  any  language  of  re- 
crimination or  exaggeration,  and  from 
raising  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the 
black  population  of  the  Colonies  which 
must  prove  eventually  beyond  their  power 
to  realise.  What  was  at  that  moment 
passing  in  every  part  of  the  world  must 
teach  diem  the  danger  of  tampering  with 
such  subjects,  and  he  conjured  them  to 
take  care  that,  while  they  were  extending 
instruction^  they  did  not  also  give  expecta- 
tions of  speedy  benefits  which  it  would  not 
be  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  raise  expect- 
ations of  advantages  which  would  prove 
"wholly  illusory.  He  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  (Mr. 
F.  Buxton)  had  made  use  of  expressions 
totally  at  variance  with  those  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macauley). 
The  hon.  Member  had  told  them,  that 
there  was  a  third  party,  independent  of 
the  Government,  and  independent  of  the 
slave  or  of  his  master,  whose  interests  and 
wishes  must  be  consulted,  and  who  had  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  the  Legislature,  and 
a  claim  on  its  attention,  which  could  not 
be  postponed.  If,  therefore,  they  were 
prepared  to  postpone  the  final  settlement 
for  a  single  day,  the  effects  might  be  mis- 
chievous under  such  circumstances.  Un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  dissolve  the 
trafilc  in  this  living  merchandise  on  the 
instant — and  who  could  say  that  they 
were  ? — ^he  intreated  them  to  be  cautious 
of  making  use  of  expressions  which  could 
only  irritate  the  passions,  and  might  lead 
to  incalculable  mischief.  Could  any  man, 
however,  who  listened  to  the  speeches  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  close  his 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  question  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Calne  admitted  in 
the  fullest  manner  that  there  must  be 
compensation  made  to  the  planters.  If 
their  claim  to  compensation  were  admitted, 
what  was  to  be  its  amount?  Was  the 
country  to  recompense  the  owner  for  the 
direct  loss  he  would  sustain  in  his  slave, 
or  from  the  consequential  loss  he  must 
suffer  in  his  property  and  plantations  ? 
These  were  grave  and  serious  questions  to 
be  decided  before  they  came  to  the  point 
of  emancipation ;    and  then,    supposing 


that  eighty  millions  would  be  required  for 
the  purpose,  were  they  prepared  at  once 
to  demand  that  sum  from  the  people  of 
this  country  ?    Supposing,  however,  that 
emancipation  was  determined,  and   that 
compensation  was  to  be  granted,  what 
security  had  they  that  the  Colonies  would 
not  be  involved, 'before  they  could  carry 
it  into  effect,  in  a  general  conflagration  ? 
Did   they  consider  the  consequences  of 
suddenly  making  such  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  state  of  society?     Could  thev, 
when  the  slave  was  emancipated,  secure 
the  control  of  the  planter  over  him  as  a 
freeman?     When    the    planter    received 
compensation  for  his  property,  all  desire 
to  remain  in  the  colony — all*  stimulus  to 
watch  over  its  interests  would  be  taken 
away  from  him.    The  Aristocracy — if  he 
might  make  use  of  such  an  expression — 
would  leave  the  colony,  having  no  induce- 
ment to  remain.    There  would  be  no  link 
by  which  society  could  be  held  together- 
there  would  be  no  Magistracy — no  power 
by  which  wrong  was  to  be  punished,  or 
right  secured ;  and  the  Colonies  would 
present  a  scene  of  civil  war  and  a  succes- 
sion of  barbarous  conflicts,  unmitigated 
by  any  of  those  checks   which,  in  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  world,  were  found 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  fiercest  party 
hostility.    These    were  a  portion  of  the 
evils  which  might  flow  from  an  indulgence 
of  intemperance  of  expression*   or  from 
a  too  hasty  compliance  with  the  claims  of 
the  abolitionists.     He  only  entreated  them 
to  pause  until  they  could  fairly   approach 
the  evils  which  they  all  ardently  desired 
to  see  mitigated,  but  which  never  could 
be  effectually  dealt  with  unless  they  looked 
not  more  at  the  pecuniary  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, than  at  that  which  was  of  efea 
much  greater  importance — ^tlie  permanent 
welfare  of  the  slave. 

Lord  Altkorp  fully  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  importance  of 
the  question,  and  the  difficulties  which 
attended  its  full  consideration.  While  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
other  Members  who  had  spoken  on  the 
subject,  that  the  total  emancipation  of  the 
slave  should  take  place  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  he  also  agreed  with  them  thai 
every  exertion  should  be  made  to  render 
the  negro  worthy  of  the  station  to  wjiich 
he  would  be  raised,  and  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  full  benefits  of  emancipatioD. 
He  thought  it,  therefore^  of  the  ntmost  im- 
portance, that  no  meana  ihoald  be  ncf- 
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lected  to  improve  their  morals,  and  to  ex- 
tend among  them  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, so  that  they  might  become  fit  to 
receive  with  safety  all  the  advantages  of 
liberty.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  sudden  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  would  be  productive  of  great 
evils  to  the  slaves  themselves,  and  that 
the  masters  would  not  be  able  to  preserve 
over  them  that  control  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity;  but  it  was,  therefore,  the 
more  necessary  that  the  measures  deter- 
mined on  by  Parliament  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  slave-population,  and  to 
better  their  condition,  should  be  rigidly 
and  generally  enforced.  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  thus  much,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Government  on  the  ques- 
tion might  not  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  O'ConncZZ  contended  strongly  against 
granting  compensation  to  the  slave-owners, 
and  deprecated  the  language  used  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.     It  was  as  much  as 
'  to  say,  that  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves  should 
not  be  redressed,  until  the  West  Indians 
had  received  the  price  of  human  blood. 
One  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  until  compensation  was 
granted.     Did  not  another  Member  say, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  slave  was  as 
good  as  could  be  expected,  and  that  his 
condition  was  comparatively  happy,  and 
he  therefore  deprecated  all  interference. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  language  which 
had  been  used  throughout  this  debate,  and, 
above  all,  at  the  observations  respecting 
compensation.     Good  God!  if  the  West- 
Indian  slave-owner  gave  freedom  to  his 
slave,  would  he  not  still  be  enabled  to 
procure  his  labour  ?     The  negro  must  pro- 
cure food  and  lodging  and  clothing;  and 
how  was  he  to  do  this,  but  by  his  labour  ? 
No  one  ever  proposed  that  the  property, 
that  the  land,  and  the  houses  should  be 
taken  from  the  West-Indians.     He  was  at 
a  loss,  therefore,  to  understand  for  what 
they  were  to  receive  compensation.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  stated,  that  society  in 
the  West  Indies  would  be  dissolved ;  but 
how  this  was  to  be  occasioned  be  was  at  a 
loss  to   understand.     If  the  slaves  were 
emancipated,  the  Courts  of  Justice  would 
still  continue — the  law  would  still  be  in 
force — and    security   to    property  would 
still  exist — how,  therefore,  this  was  to  be 
brought  about,  he  knew  not.      The  only 
change  that  would  take  place  would  be, 
that  the  planter  would  have  to  employ 


the  free  labourer  instead  of  the  slaye^ 
The  period  was  coming  when  this  act  of 
justice  and  humanity  could  no  longer  be 
delayed  ;  and  even  now  every  proper  feel- 
ing which  could  animate  the  heart,  called 
upon  the  House  to  proceed  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question.  The  time  was 
come  when  it  must  be  declared  that  slave- 
evidence  should  be  received, — that  females 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  lash, — that  the 
slave  should  not  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  master ;  these  were  things  which 
admitted  not  of  delay ;  they  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  they  must  be  decided  upon  ;  and 
a  period  must  be  fixed,  after  which  every 
human  being  bom  in  our  colonies  should 
be  born  free. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the 
consequences  which  must  arise  from  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  If  a 
bill  were  brought  down  conferring  imme* 
diate  freedom  upon  those  who  should 
hereafter  be  born,  what  would  be  the  feel* 
ings  of  those  who  now  lived  in  slavery, 
and  what  would  be  the  evil  to  the  colonies? 
But  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  every 
effort  ought  to  be  made  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  system.  Slave-evidence  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  received,  he  would  not 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  but  for 
the  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
humanity;  some  other  amendments  were 
equally  called  for. 

T^ie  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Reform.]  At  the  request  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  intimated  a  fear  that  it  might 
excite  premature  and  injurious  discussion, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  postponed  his  Motion 
on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Boroughs  and  Corporate  Towns. 

-  Committee  of  Supply — Sinecures, 
Peksioks,  Salaries,  &c.  &c.]  On  the 
Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Kennedy  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  circumstance  in 
which  the  right  hon.  the  member  for  Edin- 
burgh was  concerned.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  promised  to  be  present 
when  this  subject  was  brought  forward, 
but,  as  he  was  not  in  attendance,  be  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  House.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  that  House,  and  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  whom 
he  had  spoken  held  the  office  of  Lord 
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Clerk  Registrar,  and  that  of  Keeper  of 
the  Signet,  with  a  salary  of  3,300/.  attach- 
ed. But  it  did  not  appear  from  that  paper 
that  he  held  another  office,  and  that  he 
derived  from  the  place  of  Registrar  of 
Sasines  3,000/.  a  year,  so  that  altogether 
he  had  an  income  of  6,300/.  a  year. 
Now,  if  this  flagrant  error  appeared  in  one 
item,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  the  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  the  paper  ?  He  had  been 
placed  on  the  Committee  for  inquiring 
mto  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  Members  of 
that  House,  and  undoubtedly  he  should 
be  prepared  to  do  his  duty  on  it,  but  he 
must  say,  he  did  not  think  that  any 
effectual  saving  could  be  made  in  the  de- 
partment to  which  the  examinations  of 
that  Committee  were  to  be  directed — 
namely,  in  the  efficient  branches  of  the 
public  service.  It  was  to  the  inefficient 
and  sinecure  branches  that  they  must  look 
for  real  beneficial  economy.  He  wished 
to  know  how  this  very  striking  error  had 
occurred.  The  paper  to  which  he  alluded 
ought  to  be  amended,  and  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  that  House  to  investigate 
its  details.  The  country  was  certainly 
entitled  to  an  abridgment  of  those  salaries 
for  which' no  service  was  done. 

Ambassadors.]  Colonel  Sibthorp 
commented  on  the  gpreat  expense  of  the 
Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  begged  to  ask 
if  it  was  true,  that  Lord  Granville  had  been 
nominated  to  the  Embassy  of  Paris,  with 
all  the  former  salary  of  11,000/.  a  year 
attached  to  the  post. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  change  should  take  place  in  the 
Embassy;  and  Lord  Granville  was  ap- 
pointed. With  regard  to  the  salary  of 
the  Ambassadors,  the  late  Government 
had  revised  that  portion  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  the  new  Ambassador  was 
going  out  at  the  reduced  allowance ;  but 
if  the  House  thought  a  further  reduction 
should  take  place,  the  subject  was  open 
to  consideration. 

Mr.  Long  WeUesley  said,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassadors  were  not  paid  so  high 
as  foreign  Ambassadors.  He  could  state, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  relative  of 
his  own  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
private  property  in  sustaining  the  becoming 
dignity  of  his  appointment,  and  had  not 
received  a  pension  till  after  seventeen 
years'  service.  It  was  very  well  known  that 
many  others  in  the  diplomatic  servk:e  had 

employed  their  resoucces  in  a  similar  way. 


It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  many 
persons  had  been  placed  in  actual  employ- 
ment in  order  to  save  the  country  the  ex- 
pense of  pensions  for  them^  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Ambassadors  were  too  highly  paid* 

Colonel  SUUkorp  said,  that  there  was  a 
pension  of  2,000/.  a  year,  in  addition  to 
the  salary  of  12,000/.  paid  to  the  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Vienna;  and  no 
fewer  than  five  pensions  were  paid  to 
Ambassadors  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 

The  Currency.]  Mr.  AttwoodUxk 
that  opportunity  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  any  inqairy 
into  the  public  distress,  in  connection  with 
the  change  of  the  currency,  or  to  adopt 
any  measure  of  legislation  to  heal  the 
wounds  occasioned  by  the  mischifiTOus 
tampering  with  the  currency  by  the  Legis- 
lature since  1819. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Govemmeot  ■ 
to  propose  any  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  altering  the  present  plan  of  oor  cur- 
rency. The  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
perfectly  right,  with  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  bring  it  forward  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament ;  and  whenever  he  did 
so,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  state 
explicitly  what  his  object  really  was,  and 
on  what  grounds  he  and  his  hon.  friends 
were  of  opinion  that  the  existing  system 
of  our  currency  could  be  advantageously 
altered  :  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  done 
by  an  increase  of  paper,  by  a  restriction 
in  the  amount  of  cash  payments,  or  by 
any  new  regulation  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  metallic  currency.  For  him- 
self he  would  say,  that,  after  having  ood- 
sidered  the  subject  long  and  attentively, 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  alter  the  value  of  oar 
money,  without  producing  an  effect  on 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  that  with 
reference  not  only  to  our  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries,  but  to  our  domestic 
affairs,  must  be,  in  the  highest  degreey 
mischievous  and  destructive.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  moasore 
of  value  should  remain  fixed,  and  he,  (ot 
one,  therefore,  would  not  consent  to  any 
further  alteration  in  our  monetary  ayslmu 

Mr.  Attwood  expressed  his  regret  to  hear 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  Majee* 
ty's  Government  to  bring  the  subject  of 

the  Currency  under  the  ooniidemtioii  €f 
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Parliament,  a»  he  was  coaviuced  that  to 
the  state  of  that  currency  the  severe  dis- 
tress which  existed  throughout  the  country 
was  mainly  attributable. 

Unnecessary  Places.]  Mr.  Spencer 
in  order  to  shew  the  defective  manner  in 
which  the  returns  already  alluded  to  by  the 
lion,  member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  the  undue  manner  in  which  offices 
were  accumulated  in  the  persons  of  indi- 
viduals, instanced  the  case  of  one  person 
wIk)  held  the  situations  of  Prothonotary  of 
the  Courtof  Chancery,  Clerk  of  the  Hana- 
per,  and  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts ;  the 
emoluments  of  which  several  offices 
amounted  to  upwards  of  9,700/.  a  year, 
and  which  were  wholly  omitted  in  the 
returns.  The  person  who  held  those 
offices  was  also  a  clergyman,  and  he  had 
a  right  of  reversion  in  them.  He  derived 
the  greater  part  of  this  large  sum  from 
fees  collected  from  bankrupts  and  insol- 
vents. Unless  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  think  proper  themselves  to 
take  this  subject  into  consideration,  he 
would,  at  some  future  period,  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House  to  it, 

Mr.  Hume  was  happy  that  the  present 
conversation  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  not  one  month,  but  six  months 
ago,  he  had  submitted  to  his  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to 
other  hon.  friends,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  public  money  was  wasted  in  pensions, 
sinecures,  and  salaries.  It  was  in  vain  to 
order  returns  to  be  made  on  this  subject. 
Some  subterfuge  was  always  resorted  to 
to  defeat  the  objects  in  view.  For  instance, 
in  answer  to  an  order  that  was  directed 
last  year  to  the  Hackney-coach  Office,  one 
gentleman  admitted  that  he  held  four 
offices.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  happened,  how- 
ever, to  know,  that  this  gentleman  held 
five  offices  ;  and  the  return  was  therefore 
sent  back  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
amended.  This,  however,  was  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  required  proceeding.  This  and 
other  circumstances  led  him  to  the  result, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ac- 
complish anything  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House  and  the  public,  in  the 
way  of  preventing  money  from  being 
fraudulently  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  by  any  returns  from  the  offices 
themselves  ;  and  that  it  was  indispensable 
th^t  ev«ry  individual  case  sbQuld  be  made 


tlie  subject  of  specific  investigation.  In 
many  cases,  where  the  emoluments  were 
derived  from  fees,  it  was  well  known  that 
only  three-fourths  of  the  salaries  actually 
enjoyed  were  stated  in  the  returns  to 
Parliament.  In  others,  where  there  were 
compound  offices,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  the  facts  was  considerable.  He  was 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  merits  of  the  various  cases 
except  by  the  examination  of  a  committee^ 
of  that  House.  He  begged,  therefore,  to 
ask  his  noble  friend,  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tion to  appoint  a  committee  for  that 
purpose  afler  the  recess?  If  he  had  been 
present  when  the  committee  was  lately 
appointed,  of  which  committee  his  noble 
friend  had  done  him  the  honour  to  name 
him  a  member,  and  which  was  to  take 
into  consideration  a  description  of  offices 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  rather  not 
meddle  with,  he  would  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  in  pre- 
ference the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  more  extensive 
class  of  officers  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  would  do  away  with  the  granting  of 
all  patent  places.  The  pensions  on  the 
Civil  List  all  expired  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown.  They  amounted  to  150,0002. ; 
and  he  trusted  that  they  would  not  be 
renewed.  The  people  demanded  and. ex- 
pected some  unequivocal  retrenchment  of 
this  nature,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  Sinecures  ought  to  undergo 
the  same  rigid  investigation.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  the  plea  of  their  being 
vested  rights,  by  which  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  had  hitherto  been  clogged, 
should  be  done  away  with.  He  hoped 
that  his  noble  friend  would  himself  be 
prepared  to  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  mquiry,  such  as  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  recommended.  If  not,  he  now 
g^ve  notice,  that  on  the  first  Thursday 
after  the  recess  he  would  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  that 
purpose.  He  repeated,  however,  that  if 
his  noble  friend,  and  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment generally,  were  disposed  to  take  up 
the  subject,  he  would  much  rather  the 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  them. 
He  hoped,  at  least,  that  they  would  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  evil ;  and  not  be  again 
deluded,  as  they  had  hitherto  been.  The 
state  of  the  country  imperatively  required 
that  every  point  of  our  national  expendi- 
ture should  be  most  rigorously  examined. 
Lord  4UhQrp  observed,  that  bis  hon. 
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friend  asked  him,  if  he  had  any  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
Crown.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  friend  in 
return,  to  allow  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
time  to  make  the  necessary  examinations 
into  the  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  all  unnecessary  offices  ;  and  then, 
when  they  had  done  all  that  appeared  to 
them  to  be  practicAible  and  expedient,  the 
subject  might  be  referred  to  the  further 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  that  House. 
The  view  which  his  Majesty's  Government 
took  of  the  subject  was,  that  they  were 
determined,  whenever  they  had  power 
to  do  so,  to  abolish  offices  which  had  no 
duty  attached  to  them.  As  far  as  they 
bad  hitherto  gone,  they  had  proceeded  on 
that  principle.  They  had  not  appointed 
to  any  offices,  held  during  pleasure,  where 
there  were  no  duties  to  be  performed; 
they  had  abolished  several  such  offices. 
**  Tliank  God  V*  exclaimed  the  noble  Lord, 
**  the  time  at  which  this  country  could  be 

E>verned  by  patronage  is  past."  Wherever 
8  Majesty's  Government  were  satisfied 
that  places  were  merely  patronage,  they 
would  abolish  them ;  but  not  when  they 
found  that  to  those  places  useful  duties 
were  attached. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  expressed  the  ereat 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  heard  his 
noble  friend  declare,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
abolish  all  offices  to  which  there  were  no 
duties  attached.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
remembered,  that  the  offices  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  came  under  that  de- 
scription. They  were  wholly  useless.  He 
agreed  entirely  in  opinion  with  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  with 
reference  to  the  pensions  which  terminated 
with  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  He 
was  aware  that  it  would  be  said,  that  they 
were  equitable  vested  rights.  But  he 
maintained  that,  in  the  existing  circum- 
'  stances  of  the  country,  they  should  either 
be  done  away  with,  or  considerably  re- 
duced. Let  the  House  look  at  the 
Pension-list ;  let  it  observe  how  many 
persons,  in  consequence  of  various  family 
connections,  had  been  for  years  and  years 
quartered  upon  the  public.  How  often 
had  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, endeavoured  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
time  had  always  refused  to  submit  the 


English  Pension-list  to  investigation  ;  al- 
though the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  Pension- 
lists  had  been  brought  under  consideration. 
The  time  had,  however,  arrived  when  the 
country  would  no  longer  be  so  treated ; 
when  the  people  demanded  the  utmost 
possible  economy  and  retrenchment.  And 
he  must  confess  that,  having  on  a  recent 
occasion  alluded  to  the  legal  appoint- 
ments in  Ireland,  on  Jwliich  occasion  the 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  when  the  proper 
time  came,  he  should  be  able  to  state  to 
the  House  such  an  economical  arrange- 
ment as  would  be  generally  satisfactory, 
it  was  with  great  regret  that  he  had  heard 
elsewhere  that  it  was  proposed  to  give 
Sir' Anthony  Hart  a  retiring  pension  of 
3,600/. ;  which  was  to  be  met  by  a  per- 
manent reduction  of  2,000/.  in  the  salary 
of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  this,  together  with 
the  other  legal  arrangements  in  Ireland, 
would  give  the  greatest  and  most  general 
dissatisfaction. 

Sir  R.  Batesony  referring  to  the  circum* 
stance  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberliod 
had  very  patriotically  resigned  of  his  own 
accord  7,000/.  of  his  salary  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  salary  of 
the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 
taken  at  the  same  rate. 

Lord  Althorpy  in  reply  to  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Cricklade,  who  had 
taunted  him  with  the  remark,  that  the 
offices  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  were  use- 
less, and  should  be  abolished,  observed, 
that  with  respect  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  House  was 
aware  that  the  revenues  of  that  Duchy 
were  never  considered  a  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
could  not,  together  with  the  officer  by 
whom  they  were  administered,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  did  not  think  the  House  ought  to  call 
on  his  Majesty  to  surrender  those  revenues. 
His  Majesty  had  sacrificed  other  sources 
of  income  to  the  public  good;  but  he 
(Lord  Althorp)  did  not  see,  that  because 
his  Majesty  had  done  so,  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  all  those  sources. 
With  respect  to  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
he  could  not  admit  that  it  was  a  useless 
office  in  either  country.     Nor  could  he 

admiti  that  ia  such  a  Ooyemment  as  Qurs^ 
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it  was  desirable  to  abolish  an  office  which 
materially  contributed  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  by  no  means  useless  to 
connect  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility 
with  the  Crown,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  its  proper  state  and  splendour. 
This  he  said  with  respect  to  the  offices, 
but  the  amount  of  the  salaries  attached  to 
them  was  quite  a  different  matter ;  and  it 
would,  of  course,  be  competent  to  the  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  subject,  to 
consider  whether  or  not  those  salaries  ought 
to  be  reduced.  As  to  the  question  which 
had  been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
with  respect  to  the  salary  of  tlie  present 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  believed 
that  the  same  arrangements  had  been 
made  as  with  the  former  Lord  Lieutenant; 
he  meant  the  same  reduction  had  been 
made  on  the  amount  of  the  salary. 

Sir  E,  B.  Sugden  admitted,  that  sinecure 
offices  were  a  great  burthen  on  the  country. 
He  maintained,  that  the  individual  who 
held  the  Great  Seal  ought  to  have  an 
income  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  his 
dignity ;  but  that  there  was  no  defence 
for  patent  places.  They  were  granted  in 
many  cases  most  unnecessarily,  and  fre- 
quently fell  at  remote  periods,  to  persons 
by  whom  they  ought  not  to  be  possessed  ; 
the  means  by  which  those  persons  were 
paid  being  taken  from  the  suitors  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  thereby  injuring 
the  administration  of  the  law.  It  was 
entirely  a  different  thing,  however,  with 
the  great  Officers  of  State ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  very  wild  notion  to  condemn 
the  ancient  office  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
— an  office  of  considerable  use.  It  was 
undoubtedly  necessary  that  every  Admini- 
stration should  have  some  places,  or  other 
means  of  liberality,  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  their  Government.  They 
could  not  always  proceed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
and  burthen  a  man  to  the  last  endurable 
point,  with  the  least  possible  remuneration 
for  his  labour.  Honest  exertions  in  the 
public  service  ought  to  be  fairly  rewarded. 
He  would  not  reward  those  who  did  not 
deserve  it ;  but  he  would  always  reward 
those  who  did. 

Mr.  0*Conwc/Z  said,  he  had  never  heard 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex, 
maintain  that  men  who  laboured  for  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  their 
labour.  His  hon.  friend's  argument  had 
been^  that  those  who  did  not  labour  ought 


not  to  receive  any  reward.  With  respect 
to  the  means  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  asserted  ought  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Government  to  reward  services, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  those  means 
were  derived  from  the  estates  of  insolvents 
and  bankrupts.  The  Irish  Pension-list 
was  in  the  highest  degree  scandalous. 
There  was  not  one  individual  upon  it — with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Rodney — he  meant 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord — who 
had  ever  done  a  particle  of  good  to  the 
country.  There  was  still  a  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Rodney  on  that  list; 
but  at  this  remote  period,  he  doubted 
whether  even|that  was  justifiable  ?  There 
was  the  representative  of  Mr.  Robert  Shaw, 
a  merchant  and  banker,  whose  son  was  a 
Baronet,  and  had  been  a  Member  of  that 
House.  Why  was  the  country  to  be 
burthened  with  800/.  a-year  for  him? 
The  Pension-lists  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee,  to  in- 
quire on  what  services  and  on  what  alleged 
grounds  the  various  pensions  had  been 
granted.  If  ever  there  was  a  person  of 
integrity  and  honour,  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  the  noble  Lord  ;  and  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had  listened  with  great  anxiety 
to  hear  the  noble  Lord's  statement  re- 
specting the  judicial  appointments  which 
had  recently  taken  place  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  statement 
on  that  subject,  because  the  whole  arrange- 
ment had  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  O'Conne/Zproceeded:— The  10,000/. 
which  had  been  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
Chancellorof  Ireland  was  in  Irish  currency ; 
being  only  9,600/.  British.  The  saving, 
therefore,  would  be  only  1,600/.  He 
begged  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  a  case  of  sup^ 
position.  If  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Ireland  were  to  be  handed  over  to  one 
family ;  if  a  system  of  nepotism  were  to 
prevail  over  the  whole  of  that  department 
of  the  State ;  if  near  relatives  were  to  be 
so  placed,  that  the  appeal  from  their 
decisions  must  be  from  a  relative  here 
to  a  relative  there;  if  (as  he  had  re- 
marked on  another  occasion)  seats  on 
the  Bench  were  to  be  filled  up  by 
persons  not  known  in  the  Courts,  whom 
public  opinion  branded  with  incapacity, 
who  were  placed  in  high  situations  merely 
because  they  had  been  Members  of  that 
House ;  if  a  noble  Lord  were  to  be  induced 
to  resi^  on  the  score  of  age,  for  the  pur^ 
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pose  of  replacing  biin  by  an  individual  of 
tlie  same  years ;  the  conseiiucnces  of  such 
arrangements  could  not  be  contemplated 
without  alarm.  He  by  no  means  said 
that  such  appointments  had  taken  place ; 
but  if  they  were  to  take  place,  the  deepest 
blame  would  rest  on  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. To  the  people  of  Ireland  generally, 
but  to  the  poorer  classes  especially,  the 
defective  administration  of  the  law  must 
be  pregnant  with  the  most  injurious  con- 
sec  juences.  In  promoting  some  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  adverted, 
Government  would  be  promoting  not  their 
friends,  but  their  enemies ;  and  that  he  was 
an  enemy  was  a  very  bud  reason  for  ad- 
vancing any  one  to  a  high  judicial  office. 
Were  the  things  certain  to  which  he  had 
alluded  as  possible,  no  considerations  of 
delicacy  would  prevent  him  from  arraign- 
ing, if  not  impeachin<r,  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  done.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  not  be  done  without  consulting  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Bar.  The  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  were  not  his  alone 
— they  were  not  the  opinions  of  any  party 
— they  were  universal  Let  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  consult  the  Irish  Bench  on  the 
subject.  Nothing  in  his  whole  political 
life  had  given  him  more  pain  than  the  ne- 
cessity which  he  felt  to  make  such  observ- 
ations with  reference  to  any  measure  of 
a  Government  to  which  he  was  anxious  to 
give  his  warm  and  disinterested  support  as 
the  friends  of  economy  and  reform  at  home, 
and  of  peace  abroad. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  recommended  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  repudiate  all  aid 
derived  from  corrupt  sources,  and  to  pur- 
sue steadily  the  course  which  they  seemed 
to  have  marked  out  for  themselves.  They 
would  then  be  supported  by  the  country. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  any  Ad- 
ministration could  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  unless  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  people,  and  particularly 
on  those  Representatives  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Not  long  ago, 
an  hon.  Member  asked  the  noble  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  salary  of  the  new  Am- 
bassador to  France.  The  noble  Lord  s 
answer  was,  that  of  course  that  Ambassa- 
dor would  go  out  with  the  salary  that  had 
been  fixed  by  the  late  Ministry.  Now 
why  that  was  a  matter  "of course,"  he 
(Mr.  Robinson)  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
Hand  ;  especially  as  he  recoUectedi  that 


when  the  Members  of  the  present  Go?ern- 
ment  were  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  HouM» 
they  loudly  protested  against  excessive 
diplomatic  salaries.  The  question  wis* 
therefore,  not  what  the  late  Ministers  had 
fixed,  but  what  the  present  Ministers,  who 
professed  so  much  love  of  retrenchment, 
would  fix.  On  this  subject  he  begged  to 
say  one  word  more.  He  did  not  wish  to 
undervalue  the  merits  of  the  dutinguished 
persons  who  had  at  various  periods  served 
as  Ambassadors  from  this  country  to 
foreign  Courts.  He  had  no  doubt  they 
were  fully  competent  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  duties.  But  this  he  would  say, 
thai  no  country  in  the  world  had  ever  been 
worse  served  by  its  Ambassadors,  in  all 
important  matters  which  related  to  trade 
and  commerce.  They  were  inadequate 
to  such  discussions.  They  were  either  not 
well  instructed,  or  they  had  been  injudi- 
ciously selected.  Wherever  subjecto  of 
trade,  or  treaties  of  commerce,  were  dis- 
cussed, our  Ambassadors  always  appeared 
to  be  overmatched*  He  repeated  his  hope 
that  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble  Loid 
when  he  supposed  him  to  say,  that  the 
new  Ambassador  to  France  would  hate 
the  same  salary  as  that  which  the  Iste 
Ministry  had  fixed  for  his  predecessor. 
He  should  be  happy  to  support  Ministers, 
but  unquestionably  he  would  oppose  then 
with  all  his  power  if  he  found  themnotacting 
up  to  the  principles  they  had  professed  out 
of  office. 

Lord  PalmerstoH  observed,  that,  ia 
answer  to  the  question  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  put  to  him  on  the 
subject,  not  long  ago,  he  had  stated, 
tliat  the  late  Ministers  had  reduced 
the  scale  of  the  salaries  of  AmhasM- 
dors,  and,  therefore,  that  any  new  Am- 
bassador would  go  out  on  the  redacsd 
salary  of  that  scale.  He  had  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  would  still  eone 
under  the  revision  of  his  Majesty's  prcssal 
Government.  In  the  salary  or  the  Am- 
bassador to  France  the  late  Adminiatratios 
did  not  contemplate  any  reduction.  Ko 
doubt,  therefore,  the  present  Aoibassador 
to  France  would  go  with  the  piassat 
salary ;  with  the  understanding,  howeitft 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  any  reductioB 
that  might  be  considered  proper.  He 
sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  England  was  the  country  the 
served  by  its  Ambassadors ;  altboofk  hi 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  aaa^rtiqa  iM 
qualified  by  limiting  ita  amiliialinii  • 
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matters  of  trade  and  commerce.  If  the 
alleg;ation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
well  founded,  it  attached  at  least  as  much 
blame  to  the  Government  as  to  the  Am- 
bassadors of  England ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  no  Ambassador  would  ne- 
gociate  treaties  of  trade  or  commerce 
without  having  previously  received  the 
fullest  instructions  from  home. 

Sir  J,  Yorke  was  satisfied  that  if  Minis- 
ters did  their  duty  in  the  manner  which 
they  had  declared  they  would,  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  would  be  the 
result.  But  he  owned  he  was  lamentably 
disappointed,  after  their  assurances  that 
they  would  never  flinch,  but  would  retrench 
to  the  back-bone,  by  the  commencement 
which  they  had  made.  There  was  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  been  launched 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  to  remain  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  salary  as  his  predeces- 
sor. If  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  that 
the  offices  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were 
abolished,  or  that  those  noble  Lords  who 
held  them  were  to  serve  without  pay,  if  he 
had  stated  that  we  were  to  have  a  Go- 
vernment without  salaries,  and  a  Civil 
List  without  pensions,  it  would  have  been 
something;  but  the  new  Ministers  were 
already  finding  excuses  for  treading  in  the 
steps  of  their  predecessors.  If  the  Go- 
vernment adhered  to  a  system  of  un- 
flinching retrenchment  and  reform,  they 
should  have  his  support ;  but  it  would  be 
a  melancholy  thing  if,  after  all  their  fine 
professions,  they  were  merely  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  their  predecessors.  He  ex- 
])ressed  his  exceeding  astonishment  that 
the  members  of  the  new  Administration 
who  had  recorded  their  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  Ireland  should,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  be  rendered 
an  integral,  and  cease  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
colonial  portion  of  the  British  dominions, 
should  not  have  come  forward,  now  that 
they  had  the  power,  and  declare  that  the 
office  should  exist  no  longer. 

Mr.  H.  Twiss  contended  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal  was  a  needless  office. 
With  respect  to  pensions,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  it  was  his  hope  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  induced  to  place  the 
Sovereign  in  the  invidious  position  of 
creating  an  immense  mass  of  private  dis- 
tress. Reduction,  he  insisted,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  offices  during  pleasure.  Those 
emoluments     ought   not    to    be    taken 


away,  which  might  be  considered  as  vested 
interests.  If  the  advocates  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform  proceeded  too  far  in  their 
demands,  they  would  entirely  defeat  their 
own  object. 

Mr.  Wilks  said,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  view  of  the  last  speaker,  that 
pensions  should  be  considered  as  vested 
interests.  On  the  same  profligate  principle 
men  were  said  to  Irave  a  vested  interest  in 
slaves.  With  such  answers  to  their  de- 
mands the  people  of  England  would  not 
be  satisfied.  They  remembered  that  113 
Privy  Councillors  divided  amongst  them- 
selves nearly  a  million  of  money,  and 
that  upwards  of  two  millions  were  paid  in 
salaries  of  1,000/.,  and  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  by  being  told  that  these,  and  all 
the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  were  vested 
interests.  He  trusted  Government  would 
not  take  the  advice  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  The  glory  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration would,  he  hoped,  be  founded 
on  the  promotion  of  reform  and  retrench- 
ment. 

Lord  Morpeth  was  sure  that  his  noble 
relative  would  cheerfully  accede  to  any 
recommendation  of  that  House  respecting 
the  salary  he  should  receive  for  his  services 
abroad.  He  observed,  that  it  was  unfair 
thus  to  assail  the  Government  before  it 
had  time  to  draw  the  sword  from  the 
scabbard ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  cut  down  every  abuse  before  it  had  had 
time  even  once  to  wield  its  arm. 

Alderman  Waithman  was  of  opinion, 
that  a  salary  of  11,000/.  a-year  was  ex- 
cessive for  our  Ambassador  to  France* 
The  country  would  be  shocked  when  they 
heard  it  was  intended  to  send  Lord  Gran- 
ville out  with  such  an  income.  The  sum 
was  too  large,  and  ought  to  be  reduced 
instantly,  for  the  extravagance  of  a  profli- 
gate Government  could  be  no  excuse  for 
any  waste  by  a  Government  professing 
economy.  He  believed  that  the  sum  was 
far  greater  than  the  French  Ambassador  to 
this  country  enjoyed. 

Mr.  R,  Grant  had  heard  with  some 
degree  of  anxiety  the  premature  expression 
of  distrust,  upon  the  part  of  certain  hon. 
Members,  towards  the  Government.  It 
appeared  these  hon.  Members  doubted 
whether  the  new  Administration  would 
act  in  accordance  with  the  professions 
they  had  made.  For  himself  he  had  no 
such  doubt.  He  would  have  decidedly 
flinched  from  taking  office  if  he  had  not 
received  pledges  that  all  their  professions 
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would  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  amon^t 
the  rest,  that  an  abolition  should  take  place 
of  all  useless  offices,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  salaries 
of  offices  which  were  to  be  maintained,  in 
proportion  to  the  services  to  be  done. 
Now,  although  these  reductions  came 
under  different  heads,  they  yet  fell  under 
the  same  principle ;  for  if  there  was  to  be 
an  adjustment  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered,  it  proved  that,  where  there  was 
no  service  there  would  be  no  salary, 
There  was  less  hesitation  and  less  time  de- 
manded when  the  object  was  to  abolish 
useless  offices,  than  when  the  office  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  salary  was  to  be 
adjusted.  The  latter  was  a  matter  of 
grave  consideration  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  no  doubt  that,  after  due  consider- 
ation, and  at  no  very  distant  period,  all 
salaries  would  be  adjusted.  It  was  too 
much  to  call  on  the  Government,  both  to 
commence  its  inquiries,  and  at  once  to 
arrive  at  a  decision.  The  main  support 
of  that  Administration  must  arise  from 
the  fulfilment  of  these  pledges,  and  from 
the  assistance  of  the  enlightened  men  who 
gave  their  voice  to  them  in  that  House. 
They  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  friendship  of  the  people,  which  would 
be  afforded  to  them,  not  from  blind  con- 
fidence, but  would  be  meted  out  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  services  performed. 

Mr.  Maherly  rose  to  declare,  that  the 
present  Government  should  have  his  sup- 
port as  long  as  their  conduct  was  in  accord- 
ance with  their  professions.  He  had  at 
present  perfect  confidence  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  thought  time  should  be  al- 
lowed them.  They  should  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  things,  not  ab- 
stractedly, but  generally.  He  recommend- 
ed classification  in  the  work  of  reduction. 
They  should  nottake  asingleoffice — it  was 
useless  and  invidious  ;  they  should  arrange 
a  scale  for  the  several  salaries  under  the 
head  of  diplomacy,  and  go  on  with  the 
Dead  Weight,  pensions,  and  other  charges 
on  the  public  revenue.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration was  the  only  one  that  ever 
professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  which 
were  held  by  him  (Mr.  Maberly)  and 
his  friends.  The  determination  that  no 
reform  should  take  place,  although  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  only  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  declare  it,  was,  he  believed,  com- 
mon to  all  the  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. He  entreated  hon.  Members  not 
to  damage  an  Administration  which  was 


inclined  to  do  right.  That  AdminUtration 
was  determined  to  practise  economy^  and 
a  part  of  that  economy  would  be  a  revision 
of  our  whole  diplomatic  expenditure.  If, 
therefore,  the  old  salary  was  at  present 
continued  to  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  it 
was  only  done  till  the  whole  could  be 
arranged.  The  Administration  was  one 
which  could  not  look  for  much  support 
from  the  aristocracy.  It  must,  in  fact, 
depend  upon  the  people;  and  in  con- 
clusion he  would  say  to  that  Administra- 
tion, if  it  were  beaten  on  the  gpreat  ques- 
tion of  Reform  in  that  House,  let  them  at 
once  dissolve  Parliament — ^let  them  appeal 
to  the  people,  and  the  people  would  give 
them  a  triumphant  majonty.  This  was 
his  recommendation ;  and  if  they  pursued 
it,  they  wbuld  be  sure  to  secure  themselves 
in  the  Government,  and  to  retain  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Courtenay  declared,  that  the  late 
Government  had  professed  and  punned 
the  principle  of  retrenchment;  and  re- 
marked, that  their  reductions  were  not 
directed  to  the  paltry  salaries  of  clerks, 
but  to  those  offices  which  had  heretofore 
been  filled  up  for  the  purposes  of  patron- 
age. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  in- 
stance, had  not  given  away  a  single  com- 
mission during  tlie  existence  of  the  hte 
Administration. 

Lord  G,  Bentinck  observed,  in  reference 
to  the  assertion  of  a  worthy  Aldemsn 
(Waithman),  that  the  salary  of  11,000/. 
a-year,  granted  to  our  Amhassador  in 
France,  was  excessive — that  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  Citizen  King  and  a  reformed 
Chamber  had  12,000/.  a-year  and  s 
house. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  was  a  gnw 
error  to  suppose  that  the  diplomatic  ex- 
penditure of  Ekigland  exceeded  that  of 
other  countries.  He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  state  that  the  salary  alladed  to 
should  not  be  reduced ;  but  the  question 
required  consideration.  He  declared,  thtf 
although  he  had  not  recorded  any  vols 
upon  the  subject,  in  his  opinion  the  keqh 
ing  up  the  office  of  Lonl  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  not  consistent  with  a  jot 
economy.  But  it  did  not  follow,  thst 
because  he  entertained  this  opinion,  he 
should  approve  of  the  remoYal  of  tUi 
officer  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  h 
did  not  follow  that  Government,  eica  if 
entertaining  similar  sentiments,  was  to  ssTi 
'*  We  will  maintain  our  consiateocy^-ve 
will  brave  the  daDger«*we  will  cfcaige  Ihl 
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Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  with 
the  burthen  of  Irish  affairs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundant  occupation  he  receives 
from  the  present  state  of  England  ;  we 
will  take  our  chance  for  all  the  mischief 
which  may  arise  from  the  removal  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  rather  than  sacrifice  one 
iota  of  our  consistency."  For  his  part 
he  considered  it  would  be  much  the  better 
course  to  appoint  a  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
the  present,  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when,  tranquillity  being  restored,  and 
confidence  re  established  in  Ireland,  they 
might  safely  and  securely  dispense  with 
that  part  of  the  establishment.  He  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  last  Administration  there 
was  more  economy  and  less  corruption 
than  in  any  which  had  preceded  it;  it  was 
far,  however,  from  understanding  the 
temper  and  necessities  of  the  present 
times.  Of  the  corruptions  of  Govern- 
ments which  had  preceded  the  present  they 
had  damning  proofs  upon  the  Table. 
There  were  names  in  the  pension  list  which 
ought  to  make  those  who  bore  them  blush, 
and  which  had  raised  to  the  utmost  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  There  were 
sinecures  created,  not  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  but  by  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him^  which  made  it  impossible  not 
to  see,  either  that  the  Government  must 
reduce  them  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  the 
people,  or  else  expose  the  faith  of  the 
country  to  stain.  In  conclusion  he  ob- 
served, that  the  mad  resistance  of  the 
late  Administration  to  Reform  would  not, 
had  they  continued  in  office,  have  defeat- 
ed that  measure,  but  would  undoubtedly 
have  involved  the  monarchy  and  the  aristo- 
cracy in  one  common  ruin. 

Mr.  Lennard  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  Ministers,  but  remarked,  that  if  it 
wished  to  retain  the  confidence  of  ihe 
people,  they  must  look  upon  the  diplo- 
matic expenditure  with  a  scrutinising  eye. 
He  did  not  yet  despair  of  them,  and  thought 
it  was  most  unreasonable  in  others  to  find 
fault  with  them,  for  they  had  yet  been  only 
three  weeks  in  office.  He  certainly  hoped 
that  the  large  perquisites  of  Diplomatic 
Offices  would  undergo  revision. 

Mr.  Humehoped,  that  the  Government 
would  suspend  all  the  promotions  of  the 
year  till  it  had  fully  ascertained  how 
many  were  actually  required.  Every 
promotion  was  but  an  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  pensions  of  the  country. 
There  were  now  many  more  Officers,  both 
in  the  naval  and  military  establishments, 


than  were  actually  wanted.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
stop  them,  from  this  day  forward,  till  in- 
quiry had  been  made.  He  gave  them 
this  caution,  because  he  saw  yesterday  a 
notice  of  a  promotion  to  an  unaitached 
commission.  He  believed  that  at  this 
moment  there  were  1,200  Supernumerary 
Officers  with  all  their  half-pay.  There 
might  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
under  the  former  Government  as  to  the 
question  of  promotions,  but  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  he  be- 
lieved the  rate  of  promotion  formerly 
carried  on  would  no  longer  be  deemed 
necessary.  Under  the  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  *^there  had  been  more 
promotions,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
than  when  we  had  a  thousand  pendants 
flying  on  the  ocean,  and  500,000  men  in 
arms.  If  what  the  noble  Lord  had  laid 
down  should  be  followed,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  country,  but  if  not,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  some  one  to  press  the  matter 
on  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  knew,  that  the  subject 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
under  consideration,  and  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
country  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
amount  of  the  Dead  Weight.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  that  all  promotion  what- 
ever ought  to  stop.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  ought  to  be  checked — ^that  it  should 
not  go  on  without  an  absolute  necessity — 
but  to  stop  it  altogether  would  be  fatal  to 
both  Services,  and  to  the  Navy  in  parti- 
cular. The  great  object,  certainly,  of  the 
Grovernment  would  be,  to  relieve,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  nation  from  the  expense 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Sir  Q.  Clerk  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  declared,  that 
the  promotions  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
been  greater  than  during  the  war,  he 
thought  it  due  to  the  character  of  that 
noble  Duke  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  regulations  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  instituted  to  put  a  check  upon 
promotion  in  the  Navy,  so  that  no  pro- 
motion took  place  in  any  particular  class 
till  there  were  three  vacancies  in  that 
class.  That  regulation  had  been  at  the 
time  so  much  approved,  even  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  that  hon. 
Member  recommended  to  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Palmerston)^  then  Secre- 
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tary  at  War,  that  lie  should  adopt  a  simi- 
lar reffulation  in  the  Array.  Although  he 
had  doubts  of  the  extent  of  the  economy 
which  the  Ministers  would  be  able  to 
practise,  he  certainly  should  be  highly 
gratified  to  see  them  able  to  carry  the 
system  of  retrenchment  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  had  been  carried  under  the 
Administration  of  the  noble  Duke.  He 
was  satisfied  that  very  much  indeed  was 
expected  from  the  present  Ministers,  and 
that  some  very  extravagant  ideas  had  gone 
abroad  on  the  subject.  He  gave  them 
full  credit  for  their  wish  to  meet  those 
ideas  ;  but  he  doubted  their  power  to  do 
so,  and  he  believed  that  when  they  had 
had  more  time  to  look  narrowly  into  the 
details  of  their  various  offices,  they  would 
see  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  than 
they  imagined  to  eftect  the  reductions 
expected  from  them. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  observed,  that  he  and  his 
hon.  friends  in  the  same  situation  with 
himself,  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  having 
two  Governments,  the  late  and  the  present, 
to  deal  with.  In  his  opinion  it  had  been 
truly  stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times,  and  did  not  go  along 
with  them  as  he  ought  in  the  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  economy  and  re- 
trenchment. At  the  same  time  he  was 
ready  to  confess  that  thii  lute  Ministers 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  corrupt  system 
of  that  House,  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Government  allowed  them.  But  with 
respect  to  going:  further,  to  their  trying  a 
new  and  constitutional  mode  of  governing 
the  country,  that  House  had  the  best  evi- 
dence to  the  conirarv,  in  the  declaration 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  himself,  who  had 
told  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  that  House,  and  for  the  country, 
that  he  had  openly  told  them,  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  try  that  new  system  which 
this  country  was  now  resolved,  and  the 
present  Government  determined,  should  be 
tried  for  the  salvation  of  the  community. 
He  would  not  cavil  at  the  opinion  of 
that  illustrious  person,  but  he  believed 
that  the  noble  Duke  was  consistently  the 
friend  of  the  old,  as  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
and  his  friends  were  of  the  now  system. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
but  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  was  right 
in  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  understand  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.     Those  circunistances  were  such, 


that  no  Ministers  could  now  succeed  with- 
out trying  the  new  system :  he  defied 
them  to  do  without  it.  He  lived,  perhaps, 
more  amongst  the  people,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  people,  than  most  other  Members, 
and  he  knew  their  opinions.  He  was  sure, 
that  if  Gentlemen  saw  the  circumstances 
and  signs  of  the  times,  as  he  saw  them, 
they  must  be  convinced  that  public  opinion 
was  running  in  a  current  which  con  hi  not 
now  be  opposed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, ana  woald  never  by  any  which  might 
follow  hereafter,  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
controlled.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
present  Ministers  meant  well — how  could 
he  doubt  it? — He  who  had  for  so  many 
years  fought  side  by  side  with  them — ^who 
had  heard  their  oft-expressed  opinions  on 
the  questions  of  reform  and  retrenchment 
— how  could  he  believe  that  they  were 
men  who  would  at  once  betray  and  destioj 
their  duty  to  the  people  and  tbemselves? 
He  had  the  best  guarantee  to  the  con- 
trary— he  had  that  of  their  own  character 
— he  had  the  knowledge  of  them  privatriy, 
and  he  saw  what  was  their  course  in  their 
public  duty.  His  confidence  in  them  had 
rather  increased  during  the  last  three 
weeks;  he  had  heard  from  that  bench 
language  which  he  never  expected  to  hsve 
heard  from  it — he  meant  the  language  of 
patriotism  from  men  in  office,  ¥pho  were 
men  in  whom  he  confided.  They  had  not 
only  not  changed  their  opinion  and  their 
conduct,  but  had  rather  given  greatfr 
pledges  of  the  sincerity  of  their  fbiner 
opinions.  They  placed  their  dependeBce 
on  the  people,  and  they  wo«ld  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  but  he  wished  to  ^uard  them 
against  the  advice  given  thera  by  the  hoa. 
and  right  hon.  Members  who  sat  on  this 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  having 
recently  come  over  here  from  the  opposite 
benches.  By  some  of  these  hon.  Menben 
it  had  lately  been  said,  that  John  Bull  wsi 
a  great  gentleman,  and  of  course  nut 
have  servants  like  a  great  gentleman-' 
servants,  in  fact,  who,  like  those  of  Dss 
Quixote,  would  do  what  they  pleased  wilk 
their  ma&ter.  In  that  manner  the  gictl 
gentleman  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  he- 
come  a  poor  gentleman.  He  prtMslcd 
against  the  use  of  such  language,  and  k 
assured  the  House,  that  the  public  Mt 
most  strongly  they  could  not  affbidtopkn 
tlic  great  gentleman  in  that  manner,  io 
fur  from  it,  indeed,  that  the  puUie  didaH 
like  even  their  efficient  o  fficen  to  be  o««^ 
paid.     It  was  supp         nat  the  fmVkti 
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not  think  the  men  overpaid  who  really  did 
the  business  of  the  State — it  was  a  mis- 
take, there  was  a  general — almost  an 
universal  feeling,  that  many  of  them  were 
over-paid ;  and  if  the  public  wish  were 
attended  to,  many  of  their  salaries  would 
be  reduced  ;  and  it  must  be  attended  to, 
in  order  to  keep  public  faith,  and  to  sup- 
port those  necessary  burthens  which  had 
placed  the  country  in  its  present  situation 
in  Europe.  He  repeated  his  caution  to  his 
friends  opposite,  and  he  gave  them  this 
advice  in  a  spirit  of  true  friendship  :  for 
when  he  observed  the  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  newly  arrived  on  that  side 
of  the  House  cheerins:  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  he  began,  like  a  celebrated  cha- 
racter of  antiquity,  to  suspect  that  the 
latter  had  said  some  very  foolish  thing. 
He  called  on  them,  therefore,  to  depend 
on  themselves,  and  on  themselves  alone : 
for  he  believed  that  they  had  both  the  will 
and  the  p  iwer  to  do  real  service  to  the 
country — he  believed,  indeed,  as  was  said 
of  them  the  other  night,  that  they  were 
placed  between  the  country  and  destruc- 
tion. He  was  happy  to  see  that  they  were 
not  opposed  in  a  vexatious  manner — a  cir- 
cumstance which  did  infinite  credit  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  late  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  No  symptoms  of 
faction  had  yet  appeared  in  that  House; 
he  trusted  it  would  be  left  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  or  to  any  other 
place  :  but  let  them  remember,  that  they 
were  sent  thither  by  the  people,  to  do  the 
work  of  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  While  he  had  reason  to  think  the 
Ministry  held  the  same  sentiments  as  those 
they  formerly  professed,  and  while  they 
seemed  to  act  on  those  sentiments,  they 
should  have  his  cordial  support.  He 
warned  them,  however,  against  the  dan- 
gerous advice  of  the  ex-under-Secretary, 
for  if  they  wanted  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  people,  they  must  not  imitate  his 
changing  career,  and  they  must  cut  off 
pensions  as  well  as  cut  down  salaries.  Let 
the  House  recollect  that  thev  were  sent 
there  to  do  the  work  of  the  people, 
not  countenance  the  bad  jobs  of  any 
Ministers. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 

Mr.  H,  Twiss  said,  he  had  been  mis- 
understood on  one  point  of  advice  which 
he  had  offered,  and  that  was,  in  his  re- 
commendation of  economy.  He  had 
suggested,  certainly,  that  those  pensions 


which  had  been  irrevocably  granted  should 
not  be  reduced,  but  that  offices  which 
were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  Governmertt 
should  be  curtailed.  He  was  also  mistaken 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  in 
having  been  understood  to  have  proffered 
his  friendship,  or  intimated  his  mtention 
at  any  time  to  support  the  present  Minis- 
try. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of 
the  career  he  hud  run  ;  but  if  the  career 
of  so  unimportant  an  individual  was  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  chal- 
lenged the  hon.  Member  to  state  what 
there  was  so  peculiar  in  his  career  as  to 
justify  the  hon.  Member  in  adverting  to  it 
in  the  terms  he  had  done. 

Mr.  W,  Duncombe  rose  to  order.  He  sub- 
mitted that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Twiss)  had  delivered  his  sentimetits 
once  on  the  subject  already  during  the 
evening,  and  that  it  wai  irregular  for  him 
again  to  address  the  House  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  H,  Twiss  submitted,  that  when  a 
Member  was  attacked  personally,  the 
courtesy  of  the  House  properly  permitted 
him  to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  Ilobhouse  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  saying  anything  offensive  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  never  in- 
tended to  insinuate  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's career  had  not  been  honourable  and 
consistent. 

Mr.  Slaney  would  not  venture  to  in- 
trude his  sentiments  upon  the  House,  but 
that  he  felt  his  constituents  were  deeply 
interested.  He  understood  the  present 
Government  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform, 
and  whilst  Ministers  acted  in  accordance 
with  those  principles,  they  should  have  his 
cordial  support.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that,  amongst  his  constituents,  and  he  be- 
lieved throup^hout  the  country,  there  Was 
a  strong  and  increasing  feeling  in  favour 
of  reform. 

Lord  Altkorp  said,  that  perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  himself  intelligible 
would  be,  to  state  the  supplies  that  had 
been  voted  for  the  present  year,  what  were 
the  Wavs  and  Means  which  had  been 
voted,  and  what  remained  to  be  voted. 
And  first,  as  to  the  supplies  voted. 
The  amount  voted  for  the  Army  was  .£7,414,000 

ForlheNavy    .5,597,000 

For  the  Ordnance   1 ,696.000 

And  for  the  MiRccIlanoous    1,9^,000 

Total ^16,638,800 

To  these  were  to  be  added  750,000/.  Duty 
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on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  300,000/.  on 
account  of  the  Civil  List ;  making  in  the 
whole  a  sum  of  17,688,000/.  The  Ways 
and  Means  provided  to  meet  this  expendi- 
ture he  stated  as  follows : — 

Receipts  from  the  East-India  Com- 
pany       ^60,000 

Surplus  from  supplies  of  last  year . .  8l),000 

Sugar  Duty 3,000,000 

Repayment  of  Exchequer  Bills ... .        183,500 
From  the  ConM>lidated  Fund 1 2,500,000 


^15,823,000 

There  remained,  therefore,  1,865,000/.  to 
be  voted.  At  present,  however,  he  called 
upon  the  Committee  to  vote  1,850,000/. 
As  to  the  amonnt  of  the  supplies  for  the 
present  year,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  defend  them.  He  now  called 
upon  the  Committee  merely  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  that  lay  over  since  last 
Session.  As  to  the  supplies  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  when  they  were  brought  for- 
ward, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
reduce  the  Estimates  to  the  lowest  stand- 
ard that  was  consistent  with  the  public 
service.  As  to  the  intentions  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  he  knew  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  country  were  greatly  ex- 
cited ;  so  greatly,  that,  wi&  all  the 
exertions  that  could  be  made,  he  feared 
some  would  be  disappointed.  He  begged 
the  House,  however,  to  believe,  that  the 
Ministry  would  do  their  utmost  to  show 
that  they  were  really  in  earnest  in  their 
professions  of  economy,  and  if  the  reduc- 
tions they  contemplated  did  not  amount 
to  as  large  a  saving  as  some  considered 
desirable,  he  hoped  those  who  differed 
from  him  on  that  point,  would  neverthe- 
less give  him,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  credit  for  good 
intentions.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  a  vote  of  1,850,000/. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  but 
merely  to  remind  him  of  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation in  which  the  House  was  placed, 
with  regard  to  the  Estimates.  The  Esti- 
mates were  for  services  performed  from 
the  1st  of  January  ;  they  were  never  pre- 
sented to  the  House  until  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  they  were  voted,  perhaps,  in 
June  or  July.  What  was  called  "the  con- 
trol of  Parliament,"  therefore,  was  little 
more  than  a  mockery,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  was  spent  before  it  was 
voted.  In  France  the  Estimates  were 
voted  a  year  in  advance,  and  since  1825, 
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when  that  system  commenced,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  that  country 
had  a  real  and  efficient  control  over  the 
public  money.  He  suggested  to  his  noble 
friend,  in  the  next  Session,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  supplies  for  six  quarters  instead 
of  four ;  and  then  the  supplies  for  the  va- 
rious public  services  would  really  come 
under  the  control  of  Parliament.  He  bad 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  plain,  opea 
conduct  of  his  noble  friend  (the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer),  who,  he  believed, 
was  strictly  an  honest  roan.  He  heard 
his  noble  friend's  determination,  not  to 
fill  up  inefficient  offices,  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  but  still  he  felt  that  some  offices 
had  been  filled  up  which  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  inefficient.  The  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  in- 
stance, which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
now  on  the  Woolsack  had  so  pointedly 
condemned ;  and  the  office  of  Post-master 
general,  which  had  been  recommended 
to  be  abolished  in  the  reports  of  five  com- 
mittees, of  one  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
himself  was  Chairman.  He  took  the  op- 
portunity of  throwing  out  these  obsenra- 
tions,  because  he  considered  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  placed  in  a  most  enviable  situ- 
ation [a  laugh.]  He  repeated  the  word  en- 
viable though  it  had  excited  a  laugh,  for  his 
noble  friend  was  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  do  much  good.  He  was 
now  the  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  by  his 
former  conduct  he  had  proved  himself  the 
friend  of  the  people,  and,  by  combining 
these  two  situations,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  incalculable  service  to  the 
country.  Let  him  not  look  to  patronage 
or  votes ;  let  there  be  no  hankering  after 
borougKmongers,  no  soothing  of  one  and 
tampering  with  another;  let  him  savhe 
depended. on  his  acts,  and  he  would  be 
backed  by  the  country.  He  had  heard  it 
said,  that  the  Government  kept  great 
offices  to  give  to  the  aristocracy,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  support.  He  recommended 
the  Government  to  sweep  away  those  offi- 
ces ;  not  to  seek  for  such  influence,  but  to 
depend  on  the  people.  It  was  not  in  re- 
ference to  the  noble  Lord's  high  blood,  or 
the  family  he  represented,  but  to  his  pre- 
sent situation  and  his  principles,  that  he  said 
his  noble  friend  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
earn  a  greater  name  than  any  one  who 
had  ever  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  he  intended  to 
follow  up  the  question  he  had  put  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  evening  by  sixty  other 
questions  respecting  unnecessary  offices. 
After  the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord, 
however,  he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
by  putting  any  other  question  at  present. 
He  was  bound  to  confide  in  the  noble 
Lord's  declarations,  and  whilst  the  Gro- 
vernment  acted  up  to  them,  they  should 
have  his  humble  support. 

Lord    AUhorp   said,   that  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  asked  questions  re- 
specting all  the  useless  places  under  Go- 
vernment, he  might  easily  ask  more  than 
sixty  questions.      He  could  only  assure 
the  House,  that  the  most  rigid  economy 
would  continue  to  be  enforced — that  every 
office  would  be  abolished  that  was  not 
considered  useful.     He  hoped  that  a  very 
great  saving  might  be  effected  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Revenue,  and  he  hoped,  after 
the  recess,  to  be  able  to  come  forward 
with  some  propositions  on  that  subject 
which  would  show  that  the  Government 
was  in  earnest.     He  never  defended  the 
keeping  up  any  situation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  influence 
for  the  Crown  in  Parliament.     He  never 
used  such  an  argument  at  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  certainly  should  not  do 
so  where  he  then  stood.     As  to  the  office 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  Scotland,  it  was  al- 
most the  only  office  of  state  left  in  that 
country,  and  was  settled  by  the  Act  of 
Union.     He  was  glad,  however,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  emolument  attached 
to  it  had  been  referred  to  a  committee. 
As  to  the  holder  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  in  these  times,  did  not  hold 
a  sinecure.     To  abolish  all  those  offices 
the  Government  must  change  the  whole 
course  of  the  law.     He  could  state,  how- 
ever, from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  resolved  that  every  office  that  was  not 
useful   should,   as  soon   as  possible,  be 
abolished.     The  present  Ministry  had  al- 
ready abolished  the  office  of  Vice-trea- 
surer of  Ireland,   of  Postmaster-general 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Ordnance ;  and  united  the  offices  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  Vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Reductions  in 
several  smaller  offices  had  also  been  made ; 
and  seven  or  eight  offices,  not  reported 
against  by    any    committee,    had    been 
abolished.     As  to  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
general,  he  was  aware  that  it  had  been 
reported  against  by  a  committee  of  that 
VOL.  I. 


House,  and  that  the  duties  were  not  of 
any  great  amount ;  but  he  believed  that, 
when  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  (Richmond) 
who  now  filled  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
general,  came  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, they  would  be  found  extremely 
satisfactory.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gror- 
don)  had  described  his  as  an  enviable 
situation ;  he  felt  his  situation,  however, 
as  most  alarming,  and  he  confessed  he 
was  apprehensive  that  many  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  acted  during  his  life, 
and  who  ought  to  give  him  credit,  at 
least,  for  his  good  intentions  would  now 
desert  him.  He  feared  their  desertion, 
he  confessed,  and,  therefore,  his  situation 
was  much  more  alarming  than  enviable. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wctithman  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqyer.  His 
situation  was  certainly  most  difficult,  for 
great  responsibility  attached  to  it,  as  the 
distress  of  the  country  was  urgent,  and 
the  country  looked  to  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  colleagues  for  relief.  He  (Mr.  Al- 
derman Waithman)  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Government; 
but,  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  his 
duty,  he  would  give  the  noble  Lord  his 
support. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  wish  to  go  so  far 
as  France  for  an  example  of  voting  esti- 
mates in  advance ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
estimates  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  Table 
three  months  before  the  House  was  called 
on  to  vote  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  fairly  explained  and  considered.  The 
noble  Lord  should  be  prepared  now  to  lay 
before  the  House  what  was  required  for 
next  year.  The  Ministers  would  surely  be 
able  to  make  all  their  redtictionsby  the  end 
of  January.  They  might  state  within 
a  few  days  what  was  the  largest  sum  they 
would  want  for  the  next  year.  It  was  the 
large  establishments  that  should  be  looked 
to,  if  any  real  savings  were  contemplated. 
There  was  7,000,000/.  for  the  Army, 
6,000,000/.  for  the  Navy,  and  1,500,000/. 
for  the  Ordnance ;  and  then  the  Artillery 
was  five  times  the  amount  it  had  been  a 
few  years  ago.  In  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  and  with  pacific  intentions,  why 
did  the  Government  keep  up  a  war  es- 
tablishment of  80,000  men,  besides  29,000 
men  for  the  Navy?  The  Artillery  was 
9,000  at  present ;  and  3,000  was  formerly 
thought  sufficient.  It  was  not  the  pay  of 
these  men  even,  but  the  expenses  of  bar- 
2N 
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racks,  and  the  many  other  etceteras  re- 
quired for  their  convenience  and  efficiency, 
which  swelled  the  amount  of  the  estimates. 
He  mentioned  this  particularly,  because 
he  heard  it  rumoured  abroad  that  the  Go- 
vernment intended  adding  to  the  military 
force  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  trusted 
that  it  would  not  be  deluded  into  any  such 
step,  and  that  the  report  was  unfounded  : 
so  far  from  adding  to  the  numl>er,  Go- 
▼ernment  ought  to  reduce  at  least  20,000 
men ;  and  then  it  would  have  as  large  a 
force  as  existed  in  1822.  When  20,000 
men  might  be  reduced,  it  was  throwing 
away  millions,  and  priding  themselves  on 
saving  a  few  thousands  by  the  abolition  of 
one  or  two  offices.  If  20,000  men  were 
reduced  immediately,  the  coal  and  candle 
duties  might  be  repealed.  The  Navy 
might  also  safely  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  10,000  men,  including  the  9,000  ma- 
rines, not  one-half  of  whom  were  ever 
afloat  at  the  same  time.  If  these  reduc- 
tions were  made  immediately,  the  whole 
of  the  Assessed  taxes  might  be  repealed, 
which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  class  the 
least  able  to  bear  them.  He  trusted  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  now 
contradict  the  report  that  6,000  or  7,000 
additional  troops  were  to  be  raised.  The 
Government  must  prove  itself  in  earnest 
in  its  professions  of  economy,  if  it  did 
not  wish  to  encounter  a  serious  opposi- 
tion. If  palaces  were  to  be  repaired  or 
built,  let  it  be  done  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  Crown-lands,  and  let  not  the  people  of 
England  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  them 
by  additional  taxes.  If  the  Government 
took  advice  from  him  as  from  a  friend,  he 
would  tell  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  enforce 
the  same  principles  in  the  Cabinet  as  lie 
did  in  his  place  in  that  House ;  and  let 
the  offices  connected  with  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
likewise  be  given  up.  The  latter  cost 
perhaps  only  5,000/.  a  year,  but  it  secured 
fifteen  members  in  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore he  objected  to  it,  not  so  much  for  the 
money  as  for  the  patronage  and  influence. 
In  conclusion,  he  trusted  that  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  next  year  would  be  pro- 
duced at  an  early  day,  and  tliat  a  large 
reduction  would  be  found  in  the  gross 
amount.  That  was  the  only  way  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  the  country. 

^'iT  Joseph  Yorke  contended,  that  all  ex- 
tremes were  bad,  and  declared  that  no  ex- 
tremecould  be  worse  than  that  recommend- 
edbythehon.raemberfor  Middlesex— that 


of  reducing  the  army  below  ftuch  an  amount 
as  was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  and  the  maintenaneeof  tranquillit?. 
The  most  dangerous  propositidn  that  couid 
be  entertained  would  be  that  for  reduc- 
ing our  military  or  naval  force ;  and  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  he  should  never  see 
the  British  Artillery  in  a  worse  state 
than  it  was  at  the  present  moment. 
Really,  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  no  better  than  that 
which  would  kill  the  goose  for  the  sake  of 
its  ecrgs.  He  must  say,  that  he  wished 
the  hon.  Member  had  remained  in  con- 
nexion with  the  North,  and  not  sought  to 
become  the  Representative  of  a  large  and 
rich  county.  He  sincerely  trished  be 
might  never  see  the  time  when  he  shodld 
lose  the  protection  of  the  red-cottts :  bat 
for  the  assistance  which  they  rendered;  he 
would  take  leave  to  say,  that  ndne  of  the 
leaders  iii  the  preAent  disturbati^et  wodld 
ever  have  been  discovered.  1  n  his  bpinioa, 
not  a  single  soldier  could  be  dispensed  with; 
but  he  had  no  objection  that  the  Gotem- 
ment  should  throw  the  Dead  Weight  over- 
board as  soon  as  ever  it  pleased. 

Lord  A  Ithorp  agreed  with  his  hon .  friend, 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  that  it  woukl 
be  highly  desirable  not  to  vote  the  Esti- 
mates for  so  long  a  period  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  member  for  Crickhide; 
and  he  further  thought  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  the  Estimates  laid  before 
Parliament  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible ; 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
worst  possible  economy  would  be  to  bring 
forward  the  Estimates  prematurely,  and 
before  every  possible  reduction  haci  been 
made  which  circumstances  permitted.  As 
to  the  question  which  had  been  asked  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  was  with  regret  he 
should  give  a  reply  to  it,  for  he  felt  sorry 
to  disappoiqt  him;  but  truth  compelled 
him  to  state,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  had  reduced  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  necessity  of  making  up  their 
minds  to  propose  the  increase  of  the  Army 
to  the  extent  mentioned ;  that  was,  to  tlie 
amount  of  6,000  or  7,000  men ;  but  be 
could  at  the  same  time  assure  the  Hoose, 
that  every  effi^rt  would  be  made  to  effect 
that  addition  in  the  cheapest  manner 
possible.  He  was  sure  the  House  would 
concur  with  him  in  thinking,  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  was  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Government  should  come 
forward  with  a  firoposition  for  the  increase 
of  the  army.  He  was  »  aterse  as  any  man 
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could  be  from  desiring  to  govern  by  military 
force;  but  when  riot  and  disorder  every 
where  prevailed,  the  first  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  put  it  down.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  as  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  his  noble  friend  upon  that 
subject,  he  beggred  to  observe,  that  his 
noble  friend  had  only  spoken  of  the  King's 
Speech  as  calculated  to  excite  expectations 
which  could  not  be  realized.  When  it 
was  intimated  that  his  Majesty  proposed 
to  surrender  all  his  hereditary  revenues 
without  reserve,  it  was  looked  for  by  his 
noble  friend  and  was  expected  by  the  public 
that  that  declaration  would  include  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
that  expectation,  he  feared,  would  not  be 
fulfilled,  and  events  proved  that  his  an- 
ticipations were  well  founded.  If  by  the 
words  used  expectations  were  raised  which 
were  not  intended  at  all,  surely  those  who 
never  anticipated  the  excitement  of  such 
unfounded  expectations  were  not  to  be 
accused  of  having  pledged  themselves  to 
the  fulfilment  of  such  expectations.  In 
defence  of  the  continuance  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  remaining  in  the  same  state, 
he  said  that  those  revenues  were  one  of 
the  few  remaining  properties  of  the  Crown 
which  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty, 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  a  gracious 
return  to  his  present  Majesty,  after  his 
having  given  up  so  much,  to  call  on  him 
for  the  relinquishment  of  that  which  all 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed. 

Sir  Af .  W.  Ridley  thought,  the  situation 
of  the  noble  Lord  undoubtedly  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  he  regretted  to  hear 
demands  from  hon.  Members  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  his  noble  friend,  nor 
of  any  other  individual  whatever,  to  comply 
with.  He  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex — par- 
ticularly under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country, — again  advocating  that 
doctrine,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous that  a  human  being  could  possi- 
bly advocate, — the  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary establishments.  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  if  he  looked 
to  the  state  of  France — of  Belgium — of 
Holland, — if  he  considered  the  present 
state  of  Poland  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples, — and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  could  he  think  that  these  were 
times  to  reduce  the  miserable,  scanty 
mtlitarv  force  which  we  have  at  this  instant. 


Did  the  hon.  Member  know,  that  in  Ire- 
land there  were  not  above  300  cavalry  ? — 
and  did  he  know  that  there  were  not  above 
100  in  the  northern  districts,  from  Man- 
chester to  the  borders  of  Scotland, — that 
there  were  not  enough  to  perform  the 
ordinary  routine  duties  of  the  district? 
Would  he,  under  these  circumstances, 
reduce  otir  army,  and  much  less  our  navy? 
The  Government  had,  in  his  opinion,  very 
unwisely  cut  down  our  military  establish- 
ments too  low.  Again,  it  was  said, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  country,  at  this 
moment,  were  very  large,  amounting  to 
50,000,000/.  But  the  cutting  down  every 
establishment,  the  making  every  possible 
retrenchment,  and  the  saving  of  every 
possible  shilling,  would  not  be  sufficient, 
under  our  present  circumstances,  to  give 
the  country  any  effectual  relief.  Seven- 
teen milNons  was  the  amount  of  our  mili- 
tary and  civil  establishments,  and  our 
whole  expenditure  was  about  50,000,001^/. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  make  any  reduction  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
the  people,  unless  some  plan  could  be  sug- 
gested to  get  rid  of  the  30,000,000/.  a-year, 
appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt.  That  was  thebur  then  which  pressed 
down  the  country,  —  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  it ;  and  while  that  remained,  the 
House  could  not  possibly  effect  a  sufficient 
saving  by  the  reduction  of  the  establish- 
ments, to  admit  of  such  a  diminution  of 
taxation  as  would  prove  an  essential  benefit 
to  the  country.  Suppose,  as  appears  by 
the  report  of  last  year  to  be  possible, — 
that  a  reduction  in  taxes,  amounting  to 
1 ,000,000/.  a-year  could  be  made,  would 
that  be  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  wants 
and  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people?  He 
would  not  object  to  such  a  reduction,  but 
he  objected  to  hearing  it  said,  that  by 
reducmg  any  part  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
we  could  make  an  important  reduction  in 
our  taxation,  which  was  impossible  while 
30,000,000/.  annually  was  to  be  paid  as 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  He  hoped, 
difficult  as  it  was,  that  some^lan  might  be 
devised  to  reduce  that  Debt.  But  he  f(>r 
one,  would  not  sacrifice  the  respect  ho 
entertained  for  public  justice  for  the  sake 
of  any  temporary  popularity  to  be  obtained, 
by  holding  out  hopes  to  the  people,  of  a 
reduction  of  taxation  which  was  quite  im- 
possible to  the  extent  expected 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian  had  heard  with  the 
utmost    astonishment    the    observations 
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which  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and  he  had  felt  equal  pleasure  in 
listening  to  what  fell  from  his  noble  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  could  not 
have  considered  the  subject  with  his  usual 
attention,  and  could  know  nothing  of  the 
real  state  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
advocate  the  propriety  of  keeping;  up  an 
army,  in  consequence  of  anything  that 
had  occurred  in  Poland,  or  the  Nether- 
lands, or  in  France,  nor  was  he  an  advo- 
cate for  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in 
order  to  keep  down  and  oppress  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country ;  to  military  govern- 
ment he  had  as  great  an  objection  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  and  se- 
cunng  the  property  of  the  country,  a  suffi- 
cient military  force,  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  under  existing  circumstances,  was 
absolutely  necessary.  There  could  not 
possibly  be  either  peace  or  security  in  a 
kingdom  where  protection  was  not  afforded 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. We  might  boast  of  our  liberty,  but 
of  what  value  was  liberty  without  security  ? 
He  had  been  for  some  time  a  resident  in 
a  disturbed  part  of  the  country,  and  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  nar- 
rowly ;  he  had  taken  some  pains,  by  in- 
quiring from  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable persons  of  all  classes,  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  cause  of  those  dis- 
turbances, and  he  could  not  avoid  saying, 
that  he  should  have  rejoiced  had  Ministers 
thought  it  desirable  to  inouirc  into  them. 
They  were  most  disgraceful  and  danger- 
ous ;  they  had  carried  fire  and  destruction 
into  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  had 
separated  and  estranged  the  peasant  from 
his  natural  and  his  real  protector,  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  When  he  said 
that  he  should  have  rejoiced  at  inquiry, 
he  meant  not  the  interminable  inquiry 
which  would  have  gone  into  all  the  various 
causes  to  which  the  changes  had  been 
attributed  ;  but  a  tangible  inquiry,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  House  to  see 
how  far  they  really  originated  in  distress 
— what  occasioned  that  distress — what 
difference  existed  in  the  wages  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  as  compared  with 
each  other,  and  as  compared  with  those 
of  former  years  ?  Such  an  inquiry  would 
have  been  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
formation obtained  might  have  enabled 
the  House  to  apply  a  remedy,  or  at  least 
to  have  formed  a  proper  judgment  in  re- 


gard to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  had  been  generally  stated,  that 
the  distress  of  the  poorer  classes  was  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances.  He  admitted 
that  that  excuse  might  justly  be  made  in 
some  parts  of  England.  Distress  had  un- 
doubtedly been  in  some  degree  instru- 
mental in  giving  rise  to  feelings  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  had 
driven  the  people — he  would  not  say  to 
despair — but  had  occasioned  discontented 
and  irritated  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  But  while  he 
admitted  that  distress  had  been  in  some 
places  the  cause  of  the  disturbances,  he 
could  not  allow  it  to  have  been  the  only, 
or  even  the  principal  cause ;  for,  in  truth, 
at  the  moment  the  riots  broke  out  there 
was  less  distress  than  had  previously  ex- 
isted, owing  to  the  late  good  harvest.  The 
truth  was,  the  lower  orders  had  been  tam- 
pered with,  excited  to  act  as  they  had 
done — they  had  been  taught  to  read,  but 
had  not  been  taught  how  to  profit  by  edu- 
cation. In  saying  this,  he  wished  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  education  of  the  people,  for  which  he 
was  as  much  an  advocate  as  any  gentleman 
in  the  House, — but  the  people  had  been 
trained  to  read,  and  in  every  little  pot- 
house throughout  the  country,  some  of 
those  inflammatory  publications,  that  were 
so  common  and  so  numerous,  were  met 
with :  and  this  he  maintained,  had  been 
one  great  cause  of  the  discontent  which 
prevailed  in  the  country.  The  poison  had 
been  administered,  but  the  antidote  had 
nowhere  been  provided — the  people  had 
been  taught  that  the  distress  had  arisen 
from  the  taxes,  and  the  government  had 
been  assailed  as  the  cause,  not  only  out 
of  doors,  but  even  by  Members  of  that 
House,  but  nowhere  had  the  people  been 
taught  to  understand,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  overturned  to-morrow  their 
distress  would  be  ten  times  greater  than 
it  ever  had  been.  He  was  convinced  that 
what  he  stated  was  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  had  most  mate- 
rially assisted  to  break  the  links  of  that 
chain  which  had  hitherto  held  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  lal)Ourer  toge- 
ther. What  was  it  but  discontent,  which 
had  been  encouraged  in  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders  by  violent  inflammatory  pub- 
lications, which  had  severed  this  con- 
nexion ?  How  was  it  that  the  peasantry 
no  longer  looked  up  to  their  landlords  as 
their  natural  heads  and  protectors  ?   Sonie 
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persons  attributed  the  disturbances  to  con- 
spiracy, but  they  had  not  the  character- 
istic marks  of  conspiracy.     Like  the  cho- 
lera,   spreading  from   the  east  over  the 
fairest    lands   of    the  north,    the  conta- 
gion had  passed  the  channel  from  revolu- 
tionary France,   and  from  these  had  car- 
ried the  disease,  desire  of  change,  through 
our  once  happy  and    contented  people. 
He  knew  that  in   various  parts    of   the 
country  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
clergy  were  pointed  at,  in  common  with 
the  Government,  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  he  regretted    to  say, 
that  in  too  many  cases,  even  the  middle 
classes  had  lent  themselves  to  this  false 
and  shameful  delusion ;    whilst  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  farmers  had  come 
forward  in  the  handsomest  manner  pos- 
sible to  lend  their  aid   in  putting  down 
the  disturbances ;  but  the  utmost  injus- 
tice had  been   done  to  the  landholders 
and  clergymen  of  this  country,  who  were 
condemned  for  keeping  up  the  rents  and 
the  tithes,  as  if,  even  did  they  desire  it, 
they  had  the  power  to  augment  them.     It 
was  not  the  landed  proprietors  who  kept 
up  the  rents.     It  was  not  the  seller,  but 
the  buyer  who  named  the  price.     If  any 
person  had  an  estate  in  the  niarket,  and 
lie  was  offered  a  certain  price  for  it,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  say  "  I  will  take  less — 
you  shall  have  the   estate  for  less  than 
you  offer."    The  landed  proprietors  were 
not  in  fault  for  there  were  few  estates  now 
let  for  which  the  landlords  could  not  get 
the  same  rents  were    they  again  in  the 
market.     Such  had  been,  and  still  was, 
the  competition  amongst  the  farmers.     In 
this  way  the  distress  amongst  the  labour- 
ers was  in  some  degree  to  be  accounted 
for.     The  farmers  were  so  desirous  of  be- 
coming tenants,   that  they  did  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  agree  to  give  rents  be- 
yond what  the  market-price  of  agricultu- 
ral produce  would  perhaps  justify,  and  in 
order  to  bring  themselves  home,  they  paid 
for  labour  less,  perhaps,  than  they  ought 
to  do,  and  this  they  were  enabled  to  effect, 
from  the  superabundant  population  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  country.     But 
the  landed  proprietors  were  not  to  blame 
for  this,  they  found  so  many  persons  ready 
to  give  for  their  estates  the  rent  at  which 
they  might  be  valued,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  propose  to 
receive  less.     He  knewone  case,  in  which 
a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  offered  all 
bis  tenanU  to  take  their  farms  off  their 


hands,  but  not  one  of  them  would  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  refused  to  come  forward  and 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  In  some 
instances  the  tenants  had  behaved  admi« 
rably;    but  in  others  they   had   encou- 
raged the  lower  orders  to  believe  that  their 
distresses  arose    from   the  high  rate    of 
rent  and   tithes,  and  had  most  unjusti- 
fiably  called  on  the   landlords  and   the 
clergy  to  come  forward  and  reduce  theniy 
as    if  they  were   the  oppressors  of    the 
labourer — thus  holding  them  up  to  public 
indignation.     He  felt  confident,  that,   if 
inquiry  were  made,  it  would  be  found  that, 
in  those  parishes  where  there  were  resident 
gentry,  less   distress  and  few6r  outrages 
had  existed,  than  in  those  where  the  pea- 
santry were  immediately  and  exclusively 
I  under  the  control  of  the  tenantry.     For 
i  this  reason,  among  others,  he  wished  that 
a  Committee  of  the  House  should  have 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  outrages.     With  respect  to  tithes, 
although  he  regretted  as  much  as  any  man 
this  system  of  paying  the  clergy,  for  it 
oftentimes  placed  in  collision  the  parties 
of  all  others  that  ought  to  be  on  the  best 
of  terms — the  pastor  and  his  flock  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  an  impediment  to  improve- 
ment ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
tithes  were  as  much  the  property  of  the 
clergy  as  the  land  was  of  the  proprietor ; 
and  when  a  man  bought  or  rent^  an  estate, 
he  knowingly  did  it  subject  to  the  payment 
of  tithes.     But  the  truth  was,  the  clergy  in 
general  did  not  get  by  any  means  that  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Nor  could  tithes 
justly  be  considered  as  bearing  on  the  price 
of  agricultural  labour ;  for,  if  they  did,  how 
happened  it  that,  in  those   parts  where 
estates  were  tithe  free,  the  labourers  were 
paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  in  those 
where  estates  were  subject  to  tithes?  How- 
ever, be  the  cause  of  distress  what  it  might, 
he  most  unreservedly  asserted,   that  the 
country  required  the  utmost  attention  on 
the  part  of  both  landlords  and  tenants,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  restored  to  tran- 
quillity ;  and  on  that  account  he  rejoiced 
that  the  House  was  so  soon  to  separate, 
being  convinced  that  at  that  moment  the 
residence  of  country  gentlemen  on  their 
properties  was  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  was  no  alarmist,  nor  did   he  wish  to 
create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  others;  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  impart  that  convic- 
tion which  he  felt,  that  there  was  still  a 
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00(1  spirit  in  the  counti y,  which  would 
<n'ciitUHlly  enable  us  to  overcome  our  dif- 
iiculties ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal that  they  were  very  great,— and  in 
order  to  surmount  them,  great  exertions 
would  be  necessary  on  the  partof  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  of  the  Government ;  the 
hands  of  which  should  be  strengthened, 
by  suppressing,  for  the  time  at  least,  all 
party  feelings,  or  that  desirable  result 
could  not  be  attained.  The  remedy  for 
all  the  distress  was  comprised  in  one  word, 
'*  employment/*  If  any  possible  means 
could  be  devised  which  would  ensure  em- 
])loyment  to  the  lower  classes,  it  would 
1)G  the  means  of  restoring  tranquil- 
lity to  the  country.  How  that  employ- 
ment was  to  be  obtained,  was  the  question. 
For  his  part,  he  would  rather  see  some 
great  national  undertaking,  such  as  rail- 
roads fron)  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other ;  he  would  rather  see  palaces  built, 
he  would,  as  had  been  before  said,  rather 
see  holes  dug  and  filled  up  again,  than 
that  any  of  the  labouring  classes  should 
remain  unemployed  ;  but,  without  resort- 
ing to  such  measures,  surely  some  means 
of  employment  equally  beneficial  to  all 
parties  might  be  discovered.  It  always 
had  appeared  to  him  an  astonishing  in- 
consistency, that  there  should  be  unem- 
ployed  hands,  and  unoccupied  lands.  He 
might  be  told  that  these  lands  would  not 
pay  for  bringing  into  cultivation — calcu- 
lating like  merchants,  this,  perhaps,  was 
true ;  but  if  apportioned  in  small  lots, 
they  would  give  both  food  and  employ- 
ment to  the  poor.  He  was  convinced, 
that  as  long  as  they  remained  in  a  state  of 
idleness,  the  country  never  could  return 
to  thai  state  of  repose  which  was  so  ardently 
to  be  desired,  and  so  necessary  to  its  hap- 
piness. He  had  been  induced  to  say 
thus  mucli,  because  then,  unfortunately, 
the  real  state  of  the  country  was  not 
known  to  the  House;  at  all  events,  it 
('ould  not  be  known  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Aliddlescx,  when  he  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  20,000  men  from  an  army 
already  too  weak  to  ensure  that  security 
and  protection  in  person  and  property 
which  every  man  had  a  right  to  expect 
under  a  well-regulated  Government. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  was  not  surprised 
at  the  observations  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Newcastle.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  always  supported  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  miUtary  establisbuients  of 


the  country;  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  at 
all  astonished  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  had  pursued  the  same  course. 
He  had  never  feared  the  consequences  of 
our  foreign  relations,  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  appeared  to  require  a  smaller 
military  establishment  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  We  had  formed,  on  princi- 
ple, an  alliance  with  France,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  anything  could 
happen  to  disturb  that  alliance.  The 
hon.  Baronet  talked  rather  strangely 
about  Poland,  and  Naples,  and  other  con- 
tinental States.  This  year,  too,  we  had 
heard  a  vast  deal  about  the  state  of  our 
colonies ;  and  hon.  Members  had  asked, 
'*  What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  You 
must  keep  up  a  standing  army  to  preserve 
them.''  And  then  they  talked  about  the 
direful  state  of  the  country.  But  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  could  prevail  on  Government 
— no  doubt  his  opinions  would  have  great 
weight  on  the  subject — if  the  hon.  Member 
could  prevail  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  consider  how  far  this  distress  could  be 
mitigated,  such  mitigation  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  other 
measures.  The  noble  Lord  was,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the 
argument  of  the  noble  personage,  who 
now  sat  on  the  Woolsack,  was  addressed 
to  the  King's  Speech,  because  the  words 
of  the  Speech  were,  that  his  Majesty 
])laccd  at  the  discretion  of  Parliament  all 
his  hereditarv  revenues  without  reserve; 
and  the  noble  Lord  argued  that  those  words 
included  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster— at  least,  so  he  understood  that 
noble  individual.  What  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  other  night  would  have  more 
effect  in  quelling  the  disturbances  than 
any  military  force  that  could  be  raised ; 
nor  could  he  help  thinking  that  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  usually  called  Peel's 
Bill,  could  be  mitigated,  that  it  woukl 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people  in  a 
great  degree.  He  did  not,  in  speaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Estimates  were 
produced,  propose  that  the  House  should 
go  on  the  system  of  voting  one  year  in 
advance,  but  he  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advantageous,  on  the  1st  of  July,  to 
move  for  three-fourths  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Attwood  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer,  and  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  said,  that  the  increase  of  the 
Army  was  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
insubordination    manifosted    ia    Uawpi 
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nations.  But,  when  he  heard  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
be  of  no  real  importance,  is  all  that  the 
country  could  expect,  he  could  not  but 
beg  the  noble  Lord  to  consider  what  ob- 
ject he  could  hope  to  attain  by  any  such 
retrenchment.  If  the  benefit  given  to  the 
country  by  retrenchment  be  met  by  in- 
creased expenses,  by  adding  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  country,  was  it 
not  the  grossest  delusion  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  bold  out  any 
expectation  of  relief,  which  they  said  they 
could  not  give  without  endangering  the 
public  safety  ?  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
peace,  the  House  was  called  upon  to  in- 
crease the  standing  army  of  the  country. 
For  what  purpose  ?  Was  it  to  enable  the 
Government  to  make  head  against  the 
people  ?  or  to  enable  a  course  of  inquiry 
to  be  pursued  which  had  been  neglected 
by  the  Government — a  course  of  inquiry 
which  the  noble  Lord  himself  would  hard- 
ly undertake  to  say,  in  his  place  in  the 
House,  he  did  not  think  to  be  materially 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.^ Neither  the  noble  Lord,  nor  any 
one  of  his  colleague?  would  deny  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  alterations  in 
the  value  of  money  was  most  intimately 
and  immediately  connected  with  the  state 
of  danger  and  difHculty  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  placed.  He  could  but  regret  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  should  pursue 
their  present  course.  He  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord,  that  it  could  be  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  unfortunate  mea- 
sure of  the  alteration  in  the  currency  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  present  distress. 
He  did  not  think  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  make  any  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  country  by  retrenchment. 
When  the  noble  Lord  returned  an  answer 
to  the  question  he  had  recently  put,  if  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers  meant  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  intimately  connected  with  the 
most  essential  interests  of  tlie  country — 
when  he  put  that  question  he  was  accused 
of  being  deficient  in  precision.  But  it 
was  not  his  object  to  shew  that  the  course 
to  which  he  had  referred  was  intimately 
and  essentially  connected  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country ;  he  only  wished 
Ministers  to  point  out  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding by  which  they  meant  to  relieve 
the  distress.  He  regretted  to  have  re- 
ceived such  an  answer.  If  an  inquiry 
were  inttituted  into  the  fact;  be  wa»  con- 


vinced that  it  would  be  found  capable  of 
being  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the 
distress  was  wholly,  or  if  not  altogether^ 
at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  change  in  the  standard  of 
the  currency.  It  certainly  would  be  com- 
petent to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  nor 
ought  they  to  consider  the  difficulty  attend- 
ant on  such  a  course  as  any  excuse  for 
not  doing  so.  He  was  aware  that  there 
was  great  difficulty;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  persevered  in. 
Looking  to  the  state  in  which  the  country 
was  placed, — looking  to  the  universal  pau- 
perism which  existed, — the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  country — he 
did  not  think  that  a  proper  time  to  move 
for  an  increase  of  the  army. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  it  had  beea 
stated  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  distress  was  only  to  be  re- 
lieved by  reform  and  retrenchment.  But, 
upon  looking  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  he  believed  iliat,  by  alter- 
ing in  some  instances  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and  in  others  by  increasing  the 
ultimate  amount  of  the  Revenue — not  by 
increasing,  but  by  diminishing  the  taxes^ 
the  Ministers  would  be  able  to  effect  a 
very  considerable  relief  of  the  distress. 
Upon  comparing  the  state  of  the  country 
at  different  periods  with  its  present 
state,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  at  these 
periods  with  its  present  amount,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  taxation  was  by  no 
means  of  such  an  amount,  or  of  such  a 
nature,  as  not  to  afford  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  relieving  the  distress  by  retrench- 
ment, and  by  an  alteration  of  the  pressure 
of  the  taxes.  It  had  been  said,  that  Sir 
R.  Peel's  bill  had  been  a  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress— he  would  not  deny  that  it  had  had 
some  such  effect ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
look  to  the  consequences  which  would 
now  follow  from  any  change  of  that  mea- 
sure. What  would  be  the  result  if  this 
great  commercial  country  were  left  with- 
out any  fixed  standard  of  value  ?  To 
what  had  all  the  mischief  now  felt  been 
originally  owing,  but  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  standard  of  value,  and  to  repeated 
tamperings  with  the  currency  ?  At  the 
time  when  that  depreciation  took  place, 
there  was  no  intention  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rency. But  to  do  so  advisedly,  was  the 
declared  intention  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  such  a  proposition  bad  never  been 
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hori,  M^rtXiV;:  ^L-^  Lad  ^^ic,  v.iZ  t':.*  p:> 
hit    h*    WW   co:iT,:ir^'l    t;,U   i:.v   ircsh 

tx.orp,  '.^o-vi  iri  a  -iinitica  cf  {/articular 
diffjchltv;  but  h':  i-ave  hLii  credit  for 
fciriC'rritT  of  luU^uU'jXi.  Hh  WL5r*e^J.  how- 
ftv'rr,  U^  p;»  a  'jutuion,  which  he  hoped 
would  r.ot  he  coriiidered  out  of  order. 
He  did  not  expect  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  he  would  put  the  question  solely  for 
the  iiuqy>se  of  su^^e^ting  to  the  noble 
I/^rJ  an  arrangement  which  would  em- 
hrnf:*:  \yjih  retrenchment  and  reform ;  for 
which  latter,  on  moderate  principles,  he 
was  an  mlvfffat/:.  He  bejjge^J  leave  to 
a«tk  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  was  in- 
tfrnded  to  adopt  a  measure  which  had 
often  \hau  recommended,  and  which  would 
do  more  for  the  country  than  even  reform, 
lie  meant  the  tfital  separation  of  the  poli- 
tical from  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor? 

Mr.  Attvioofl  considered  that  the  noble 
I^ord  CAlthorp)  trifled  with  hiH  own  un- 
derstand in  (r,  when  he  allowed  himself  to 
believe  that  the  Administration  would  be 
able  to  relieve  the  distresses  effectually  by 
any  measures  of  retrenchment.  When 
the  noiile  Lord  spoke  of  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  another  change  in  the 
currency,  he  omitted  to  look  at  the  other 
Hide  of  the  rpiestion.  He  did  not  consi- 
der the  evils  that  would  result  from  leav- 
ing it  in  its  present  state. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,  that  he,  for  one,  re- 
gretted to  h(;ar  of  an  increase  of  the  Army, 
for  he  had  expected  a  reduction ;  yet 
he  Htill  more  regretted  to  hear,  that  the 
incrciiHc  wasnecessary  to  keep  his  Majesty's 
subjects  iu  submi:5siou  to  Uic  Government. 
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he  felt  bouod  to  pcicfs 
s^iit  proceedicr.     On  i^  pm  d 
«titaent»,  he  wonlc  i^-zi  cccsitzz  & 
plication  of  th:s  cjcc^t  zo  H 
Ute  armv. 


If  the  present  constaiKiIary  ;'«>?»  vis  ia- 

»u£Bcient,  it  oazht  to  be  mcreaied,  and 
public  tranqaHiitT  maintuned  by  tbe  ibvce 
which  the  Conslitntion  recognised. 

O'Gorman  JIakon  had  not  expected 
to  hear,  from  an  En^lbh  coantj  Member, 
such  obsen'ations  as  had  filStrn  from  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
regretted  to  hear  from  that  hoo.  Gentle- 
man what  was  so  mnch  calcolated  to  di- 
minish the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
that  House.  The  tendency  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  was  to  intimate  that 
the  Ministers  had  neglected  their  pledges, 
and  that  those  who  supported  them  in  that 
House  forfeited  the  public  confidence. 
The  House  had  heard,  no  doubt,  wilh 
^rcat  satisfaction,  that  the  county  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  represented  was  re- 
stored to  tranquillity.  But  he  would  ask, 
did  it  appear  that  all  the  other  counties  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  tranquillised  by  the 
constabulary  ?  Were  not  some  of  these 
counties  in  a  state  approaching  to  insur- 
rection, despite  of  the  civil  force?  More 
than  fifty  Members  of  that  House  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  into  their  respective 
districts  on  account  of  the  failure  of  that 
force  to  maintain  order.  When  applica- 
tions had  been  made  to  that  House  to 
send  bayonets  to  the  people  of  his  unfor- 
tunate country — when  they  asked  for  food, 
and  received  pills  of  lead — ^when  they 
wanted  the  miserable  potatoes  with  whka 
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they  had  been  satisfied,  nothing  was  then 
said  against  the  increase  of  the  army  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Surrey.     In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country,  it  was  not  a 
departure  from  economy,  but  the  contrary, 
to  add  6,000  men  to  the  army.     But  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  recommended, 
that,  instead  of  adding  6,000   soldiers, 
they  should  reduce  20,000.     What !  in  a 
time  of  distress,  immediately  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  employment,  did  he  think 
it  either  good  economy  or  wise  policy  to 
throw  such  a  number  of  men  from  the  state 
of  competence  which   the  army  affords 
them,  discontented  and  destitute  upon  the 
country?      Was    it    expedient  to   place 
such  a  number  of  men,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  skilled  in  military  disci- 
pline, in  the  same  distress  which  had  pro- 
duced  the    outrages  now  disgracing   so 
many  parts  of  the  country  ?    The  increase 
of  troops  had  been  required,  not,  as  had 
been  said,  to  put  down  the  people,  but  to 
suppress  disorder  and  to  protect  property. 
The  means  which  the  hon.  member  for 
:  Middlesex    had    recommended    for    the 
protection    of    property  reminded    him, 
(O'Gorman  Mahon)  of  a  story  which  he 
had  read  in  his  horn-book  when  he  was  a 
boy,  respecting  the  town  threatened  with 
a  siege.     When  the  people  deliberated  as 
to  the  best  means  of  defence,  the  currier 
recommended  leather,  and  the  carpenter 
wood.   The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  eco- 
nomy as  the  best  means  of  defence  against 
outrage,  and  offered  to  allay  discontent  by 
swelling  the  numbers  of  the  discontented 
with    20,000   additional   sufferers.      He 
thought  it  not  just  to  turn  round  upon 
such  grounds,  and  bring  a  charge  of  breach 
of  promise  against  men  who  were  in  the 
infancy  of  their  Administration.     He  was 
satisfied  that  they  would  act  according  to 
their  professions,  and  Gentlemen,  by  al- 
lowing them  a  fair  trial,  would,  he  was 
sure,  promote  the  tranquillity,  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also. 
Mr.  Denison  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
from   his  noble  friend  before  him,   that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Government  to 
consent   to  a   change    in   the  currency. 
Such  a  measure  might  produce  some  tem- 
porary prosperity,  but  it  would  terminate 
in  ruin.     He  lived  nearer  than  his  hon, 
colleague    to    the  disturbed  part  of  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, and  he  could   assure  him,   that 
the  constabulary  force  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  restore  tranquillity.  The  prisoners 


could  not  have  been  conveyed  to  jail  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  military.  The  first 
thing  which  the  state  of  the  country  re- 
quired was,  that  the  present  turbulence 
should  be  put  down ;  the  next  thing  must 
be  to  consider  the  case  of  the  labouring 
part  of  the  population .  He  was  convinced 
that  the  labourers  had  for  some  time  been 
inadequately  paid,  but  he  believed  that  a 
reduction  of  taxation  would  enable  the 
farmers  to  give  sufficient  wages.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  pledges  which  had  been  given 
by  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  a  reform  of  that 
House,  which  he  considered  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  the  present  period. 
He  was  confident  that  they  would  redeem 
their  pledges,  and  act  upon  their  profes- 
sions. If  they  did  so,  they  should  have 
all  the  support  he  could  give  them. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,  that  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  colleague  only  served  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  that  an  increase  of 
the  army  was  unnecessary.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  wages  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  discontent,  as  his  hon.  friend  in  a 
great  measure  admitted,  the  removal  of 
that  cause  had  restored  tranquillity  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  would  have  the 
same  efiect  in  other  places. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  surprised  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  should  enter- 
tain the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed ; 
nor  was  that  surprise  diminished,  when  he 
heard  the  opinion  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  described  tran- 
quillity to  have  been  restored,  he  admitted 
the  necessity  of  an  increased  constabu- 
lary to  restore  tranquillity,  which  he  had 
just  asserted  already  to  exist.  He  denied 
that  the  object  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  Army  was,  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  under  the  Gallery  (Mr. 
Attwood),  to  keep  down  the  people.  The 
object  was,  to  protect  the  property  of  those 
who  had  a  right  to  expect  protection  from 
the  Government.  Looking  to  the  state  of 
the  southern  counties,  in  which  much  had 
been  done  to  excite  those  who  were  la- 
bouring under  distress  and  privations,  he 
would  say,  that  some  precaution  on  the 
part  of  Government  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  property.  He  agreed 
that  the  constabulary  was  the  best  force  to 
be  employed  to  put  down  domestic  dis- 
order :  but  yet  those  persons  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  severe  inconvenience  of 
acting  in  that  body  for  the  preservation  of 
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tlie  peace,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  ;  before  the  House  last  year.  He  understood 
every  duty,  and  necessarily  required  the  j  that  there  was  no  objection  to  it,  and 
assistance  of  an  organized  force.  It  could  !  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  opposition  to 
not  be  supposed  that  the  addition  of  4,000  i  its  ^oing  through  a  stage  then  would  be 
or  6,000  more  to  the  Army  would  be  sulK-    withdrawn. 

cient  to   supersede  the   necessity  of  em-        The  House  divided — For  the  Adjourn- 
ploying   a  large  constabulary,  which  the    ment  1 ;  Against  it  41 — Majority  40. 
increase  of  the  military  was  only  intended        On  the  main  question  being  put, 
to  assist.  I       Mr.  O^Conneli  moved  the  Adjou: 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithjnan  expressed  his  ;  of  the  House, 
opinion,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  never  )      Sir  /.  Scarlett  opposed  it,  as  contrary 
be  able  to  allay  the  public  distress  by  mere  |  to   the  dignity  and   consequence   of  the 

House  to  allow  itself  to  be  defeated  by 
one  individual. 

Lord  Althorp  recommended  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  postpone  the 
Bill. 
Sir  James  Scarlett  consented. 
Mr.  Ruthven  said,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forced  on  at  that  hour. 

Sir  J.  Scarlett  explained,  that  he  did 
not  want  to  force  it  on. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
the  next  day. 


reduction  of  taxation. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 


Regency  Bill.]  The  Report  on  this 
Bill  was  brought  up,  and  several  verbal 
Amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Attorney  General  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  her  present  Majesty  and  the  re- 
marriage of  the  King,  this  Bill  should  then 
come  to  an  end,  cease  and  be  void. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Judgment  and  Exkcttion  Bill.] 
Sir  James  Scarlett  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Judgment  and  Execution  Bill, 
on  which — 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  as  it  was  past 
twelve  o'cloi'k,  and  as  there  was  a  whole 
handful  of  legal  bills  to  he  forwarded,  he 
should  move  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  should  be  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Attorney  General  hoped,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Memljcr  would  not  delay, 
by  any  unnecessary  opposition,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  The  Bill  was  founded 
on  the  Report  of  the  Law  Commissioners, 
and  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  Campbell  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sireable  at  that  late  hour  to  postpone  the 
discussion.  The  Bills  were  of  consequence ; 
they  made  considerable  alteration  in  the 
law,  and  could  not  be  passed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  thought  it  was  highly 
wrong  for  one  or  two  individuals  to  stop 
the  business  of  the  House.  The  measure 
was  of  importance,  and  if  passed  before 
next  Term  would  remedy  a  serious  incon- 
venience. 

Lord  Altliorp  hoped,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  persist  in  his 
Motion,  as  it  would  occasion  great  public 
inconvenience. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fert/usoH  said,  the  Bill  was 


Continuation  of  Patents — Ikiah 
Magistracy.]]  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
Althorp^  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  extending  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
in  Ireland  for  a  certain  time.  His  Lordship 
explained,  that  this  Bill  was  necessary,  as 
the  Commissions  would  expire  on  the  26th 
instant,  and  Ireland  would  be  left  without 
a  magistracy. 

0' Gorman  Mahon  said,  that  the  noUe 
Lord  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on 
Ireland  by  allowing  the  Commissions  to 
expire,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  present 
race  of  Justices. 

Bill,  under  the  title  of  Patents  Continu- 
ation Bill,  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday^  Dec.  14. 

Mmirrit.]  Returns  ordered.  On  the  MotloD  of  dM  Doki 
of  Richmond,  of  tiie  Prices  of  Proriiioni  and  N«8Hari«^ 
«i  far  «i  Uic  Mine  can  be  oMained  ftom  tha  ktoki  W 
Hreonwich  and  Chdaea  Hoqutab,  dictuigualui^MGh|Hri 
fhmithc  year  1795  to  the  year  183D: — OathelMtaaC 
the  Maniuis  of  Clitilahd,  of  the  quaatttyaf  F<m|^ 
Lead  and  Leadnire.  imported  fkom  lit  Jaiuary  ISM^  i» 
iKt  January  1831.  Also  a  Return  of  the  toCal  aaonBt  of 
Duty  paid  on  thenmei  and  abo a  Return  Of  the  i 
of  British  Lead  and  Lead-ore  eniutteil  dmfaqg  Hw 
period;  the  onuntriei  and  plaeei  to  whiefa  ndi 
have  been  nude,  and  the  pctlodiy  and  ftom  whidi  Forts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  tiie  exports  hare  heen  modti-— Ob 
the  Motion  of  the  Barl  of  Glc^oall,  of  tho  nmh«  of 
Proccswi  iaiucd  in  mattcn  of  Tithes  ftom  0w  BUMftf 
Courts  in  Ireland,  (Vom  1st  November  1829.  to  Isl  Now^ 
ber,  1K30.  Aim  a  Return  of  the  munber  of  Doa 
firom  the  aroe  Courts  in  nattes  of  TUhoi  duriiV  ttet 
period :  and  alto  a  Rebm  of  the  OotU  yiid  «pB  i 
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Petitions  prascfited.  For  the  vbolitionof  CoUmUU  SltTsy* 
by  Lord  Dacbe,  from  Cottingham*  in  Cambridge : — By 
Lord  WYivrofUD,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  crfT 
Cleriumwcll : — By  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  St.  Luke's, 
Chelsea.  By  Lord  Bszlkt,  from  the  Jews  of  Loodon, 
for  the  repeal  of  their  Civil  Disabilities.  For  the  repeal  of 
the  Duties  on  Sea-borne  Coals,  by  the  Earl  of  Sbavtks- 
BCRY,  from  Dalkeith: — By  Lord  Daceb,  fhnn  Torquay: 
—By  Lord  WHUiNCUKri,  from  various  places  in  York- 
shire. 

The  Colonial  Acts'  Validity  Bill  was  brought  up  from  the 
Commons,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Tithes.]  Lord  Atn^  having  to  present 
a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
ampton, complaining;  of  the  grievances 
under  which  the  country  at  present  suffered, 
would  make  a  few  observations,  which  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  make,  if  he  did  not 
see  in  their  places  noble  Lords  to  whom 
some  allegations  of  the  petitioners  had 
reference.  The  complaints  concerning  the 
Tithes  were  now  as  general  and  as  earnest 
as  were  formerly  those  complaints  of  tax- 
ation, which  were  said  by  a  noble  Lord, 
now  no  more,  to  originate  in  "  an  ignorant 
impatience.''  However  light  that  noble 
Lord  then  made  of  tho^e  complaints,  their 
frequency  and  vehemence  at  last  effected 
a  reduction  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  seventeen  millions.  He  believed 
that  the  prevailing  spirit  of  complaint, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  arise  from 
**  an  ignorant  impatience"  of  desolation, 
could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  similar 
reduction  of  the  tithes.  It  was  known 
that  the  farmers  generally  had  not  made 
much  exertion  to  prevent  the  recent  out- 
rages, and  it  was  also  known,  that  their 
disinclination  to  interfere  was  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  their  own  burthens,  of 
which  the  tithes  constitute  a  principal 
part.  Aware  of  the  extent  of  such  dis- 
satisfaction, a  reverend  Prelate  had  last 
year  brought  before  their  Lordships  a  bill 
for  the  commutation  of  tithes.  There 
was  a  time  when  such  a  measure  might 
have  removed  the  discontent,  but  now  it 
would  be  ineffectual.  Twenty  years  ago 
Mr.  Pitt  had  devised  a  plan  for  the  per- 
manent commutation  of  tithes  into  three 
per  cent  stock ;  and  now  some  measure, 
equally  comprehensive  and  effectual,  must 
be  adopted.  All  lovers  of  abuses  could 
find  out  something  of  good  to  be  attri- 
buted to  every  abuse,  however  gross, 
except  to  tithes.  They  said  that  the 
Corn-laws  worked  well — that  Colonial 
Slavery  worked  well — and  that  corrupt 
Parliaments  and  heavy  Taxation  worked 
well — but  none  of  them  would  go  so  far 
M  to   pretend  that  tithes  worked  well. 


The  ingenuity  of  all  the  Divines  that  ever 
existed,  whether  Jews,  Catholics,  or  Pro* 
testants,  could  not  prove  that  the  tithes 
in  any  age  worked  well,  no  not  the  San- 
hedrim, nor  their  successors  the  Conclave, 
nor  their  successoi-s  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
could  make  out  the  proposition.  That 
the  tithes  were  injurious  to  the  country 
was  indisputable  ;  but  the  manner  of  col- 
lecting them  was  still  more  so.  The 
defenders  of  tithes  said,  indeed,  that  they 
being  a  tax  upon  the  gross  produce,  were 
paid  by  the  consumer  as  completely  as  if 
the  tithe-receiver  had  his  servants  station- 
ed at  the  baker's  door,  to  collect  the  tax 
from  the  purchasers  of  bread  as  they 
carried  it  away.  For  his  part,  he  (Lord 
King)  considered  it  a  tax  upon  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  cultivator :  but  as  the 
ablest  writers  on  political  economy  had 
not  been  able  to  settle  the  question,  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  reverend  conservators 
of  Church  property,  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Wynford) 
who  so  much  derided  the  political  econo- 
mists, to  explain  the  way  in  which  the 
tithe  impost  operated.  It  was  their  inter- 
est to  discover  (he  means-  by  which  their 
property  in  that  tax  might  be  saved  from 
the  hungry  jaws  of  the  consumer,  upon 
whom  they  supposed  its  payment  ulti- 
mately devolved.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
that  impost  a  public  nuisance.  It  was 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  for  it  made  a 
positive  deduction  from  his  rent ;  it  was 
oppressive  to  the  cultivator,  for  it  rendered 
the  gains  of  his  labour  variable  and  un- 
certain ;  it  was  injurious  to  the  capitalist, 
for  it  prevented  the  employment  of  capital 
upon  land,  at  a  time  when  it  could  find 
but  few  fields  for  profitable  employment ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  impoverishing  to  the 
nation  at  large,  inasmuch  as  it  seriously 
diminished  production.  One  effect  had 
been,  to  drive  land  from  agriculture  to 
grass — as,  with  the  tithe  upon  it,  it  would 
not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  How 
stood  the  case  with  land  at  10^.  an  acre  ? 
It  should  yield  under  com,  five  rents,  or 
produce  50s. ;  while  under  grass,  it  pro- 
duced but  25s. ;  yet,  as  it  paid  no  tithe, 
the  landlord  got  two- fifths  instead  of  one, 
and  was  as  well  off  with  the  gross  produce 
equal  to  25s.,  as  he  would  be  if  it  equalled 
50s.,  paying  tithes.  To  the  influence  of 
the  tithe-system  he  attributed  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  less  inferior  land  in  pro- 
portion was  under  cultivation  in  England 
t}ian  ia  France,  although  the  former  country 
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had  a   greater  population  to  supprt,  in 
proportion  to  her  surface,  and  more  abund- 
ant capital  ready  to  be  employed  in  culti- 
vation. Their  Lordships  knew,  that  before 
the  Revolution,  the  full  tithe  was  never 
exacted  there,  and  their  Lordships  knew, 
that  since  that  period,  tithes  were  alto- 
gether abolished.     He  was  satisfied  that, 
not  even  in  Spain  nor  in  Italy,  where  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  excessive,  were 
tithesexacted  with  half  the  rigour  they  were 
collected  with  in  England.  The  pernicious 
practice  of  paying  the  wages  of  labourers 
out  of  the  poor-rates  was  wholly  to  be 
attributed    to  the    tithe  -  system.      The 
farmer,  through  his  aversion  to  that  system, 
contrived  to  have  the  labourer  paid  in  that 
way,  in  order  to  throw  part  of  the  burthen 
of  wages  upon  the  tithe-receiver,  because 
the  tithes  of  the  parish  were  included  in 
the  assessment  for  the  poor-rates.     That 
custom  had  caused  more  mischief  to  the 
country   than  all    the    other    pernicious 
customs  that  prevailed  ;  and  to  this  system 
it  could  clearly  be  traced.     He  did  not 
think  that  any  mode  of  commutation  for 
a  number  of  years  would  effect  much  good. 
The  Act  would  be  no  better  than  a  dead 
letter,  for  who  would  make  an  agreement 
for  sixteen  years,  or  lay  out  a  large  capital, 
subject  to  the  sleeping  partner  coming  in 
at  last  to  share  the  profits.     In  the  time 
of  King  William,  140  years  ago,  Scotland 
had  acted  with  the  usual  good  sense  which 
had  distinguished  that  country,  and  made 
a  permanent  and  fixed  Church  settlement, 
by  which   capital   was    encouraged   and 
agriculture    improved.     He   wished   that 
England  would  imitate  the  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Scotland — get  rid  of  the  tithes 
altogether,  and  make  some  distinct  and 
permanent  provision  for  the  clergy.     To 
her  exemption  from  that  system  he  believed 
Scotland  owed  a  great  part  of  her  present 
excellent  cultivation.     Although   he   did 
not  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  any 
appearance  of  bad  feeling,  yet  he  must 
say  that,  as  the  upholders  of  tithes  would 
not  be  prevailed  upon  by  such  reasons  as 
had  hitherto  been  offered  to  them,  they 
would  ultimately,  and  before  long,  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  such  arguments  as  last 
Session  were  so  successful  in  obtaining: 
another  long-denied  concession.  He  wish- 
ed to  see  some  arrangement  adopted  by 
which  the  lands  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters, 
who  were  utterly  useless  as  ministers  of 
religion,  should  be  made  available  for  the 
support  of  the  working  part  of  the  clergy. 


i  He  hoped  to  see  entirely  cleared   away 
from  the  Church  all  the  cumbrous  lumber 
of  golden  and  of  brazen  Prebends,  together 
with  the  Deans  and  Chapters.     He  wished 
that,  as  formerly  was  the  case,  the  prelacy 
should  be  composed  of  men  chosen  from 
among  the  working  clergy  for  their  merit, 
by  their  brethren.     But  since  the  days  of 
I  priBmunire,  the  Prelates  were  no  more  the 
I  representatives   of  the    clergy,  than   the 
gentlemen  sitting  in    another  place,   as 
members  for  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  were 
Representatives  of  the  people.  He  believed 
that  Henry  8th  was  the  first  who  used  the 
phrase,  of  which  their  Lordships  had  heard 
so  much  a  few  evenings  since,  that  he 
''  would  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own."  As 
he  (Lord  King)  should  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  adverting  to  matters  alluded  to 
in  the  petition,  he  should  then  conclade 
by  presenting  to  their  Lordships  the  humble 
petition  of  certain  inhabitants  of  South- 
ampton, praying  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  for  the  removal  of  burthens, 
especially  of  the  tithes. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  not  expect  him  to 
follow  the  noble  Lord  through  all  the 
topics  which  he  had  introduced  into  his 
attack  upon  Deans,  Prebends,  and  Tithes. 
In  reply,  however,  to  what  the  noble  Loid 
had  said  respecting  a  bill  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  proposing  to  their  Lordships, 
he  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had  to 
state,  that  a  similar  bill  would  be  laid 
before  their  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session;  from  which  he  hoped 
more  happy  results  would  be  derived  than 
the  noble  I^ord  seemed  to  anticipate. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  (King)  had  stated,  with  truth, 
that  repeated  and  vehement  attacks  had 
of  late  been  made  upon  the  system  of 
tithes.  Why  that  sort  of  property  should 
be  attacked  more  than  other  property  in 
land,  which,  as  well  as  tithes,  was  possess- 
ed only  by  virtue  of  the  laws,  he  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  could  not  explun, 
unless  it  were  because  the  clergy,  of  whom 
they  were  the  property,  were  the  weaker 
party.  No  man  could  be  more  firmly 
convinced  than  he  was  of  the  claims  of  the 
country,  in  its  present  state,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  their  Lordships.  He  knew, 
from  many  years  experience  as  a  parochial 
clergyman,  that  the  agricultural  labouren 
generally  were  suffering  under  great  dis- 
tress; which,  however,  was  attributable, 
not  to  the  Utbe-systemi  but  to  the  un- 
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fortunate  administration  of  the  Poor-laws, 
concerning  which  great  mistakes  bad  been 
committed.  Another  important  cause  of 
the  distress  would  be  found  in  the  years 
of  false  prosperity,  during  which  all  classes, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  except  the  lower 
orders,  had  acquired  habits  of  luxury, 
from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  descend, 
when  the  appearance  of  prosperity  had 
passed  away.  But  all  those  classes  were 
now,  he  hoped,  prepared  to  make  any 
arrangements  which,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, might  seem  likely  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress. He  admitted  that  tithes  had  been 
raised  in  the  same  proportion  as  rents  had 
been  raised,  and  he  thought  it  reasonable 
that  both  should  go  on  pari  passu.  Every 
sound  economist  knew  that  tithes  were 
really  a  second  rent.  If  they  should  cease 
to  be  collected,  their  amount  would  go  to 
increase  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  The 
clergy  were  entitled  to  their  rent,  not  only 
by  immemorial  usage,  but  by  tithe-deeds, 
as  ancient  and  as  legitimate  as  those  by 
which  the  landlords  themselves  held  their 
estates.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  present 
reverend  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Oak- 
ham could  produce  as  legal  proofs  of  his 
right,  as  the  noble  Lord  himself  (Lord  King) 
could  produce  in  support  of  his  claims  to 
the  land  of  that  parish.  He  (the  Bishop 
of  London)  would  not  assert^  that  there 
were  not  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
tithe-system,  although  he  considered  the 
principle  of  that  system  the  best  which 
could  be  acted  upon  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  He  could  honestly  repel  the  im- 
putation that  the  tithes  were  collected 
with  rigour.  He  knew  that  in  most  parishes 
the  full  tenth  of  the  produce  was  never 
collected,  and  that  in  many  parishes  the 
tithe  taken  was  not  more  than  the  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  of  the  tenth.  It  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  observe,  that  in  places 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  tithes  had 
been  collected  in  kind,  undisturbed  har- 
mony existed  between  the  clergy  and  their 
parishioners  ;  and  in  unfavourable  weather 
he  had  known  the  latter  frequently  carry 
home  the  Rector's  tenth.  He  by  no  means 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  clergyman  to  have  a  fixed 
and  invariable  allowance,  instead  of  one 
rising  and  falling  with  the  rents.  Had 
such  a  mode  been  adopted  before  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency,  what  would 
since  have  been  the  condition  of  the  clergy  ? 
Many  would  not  have  possessed  an  income 
of  more  than  35/.  a  year,  and  few  more 


than  80/.  So  far  from  the  truth  were  the 
shameful  calumnies  that  had  been  indus- 
triously spread  abroad  respecting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  that  if  the  value  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  were 
collected  in  one  fund,  and  divided  equally 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  it  would 
not  aHbrd  more  to  each  than  about  350/. 
a  year.  Now  he  was  sure  that,  in  the 
present  habits  of  society,  that  was  not  an 
allowance  too  high  for  men  of  the  educa- 
tion and  the  learning  for  which  the  clergy 
were  distinguished.  He  would  admit  that 
Church  property  might  be  better  distri- 
buted, if  an  arrangement  for  that  purpose 
could  be  effected  consistently  with  respect 
for  property,  and  he  would  add — though 
he  did  so  with  hesitation,  as  it  might  be 
attributed  to  his  selfishness — with  respect 
for  vested  rights.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  preserve  the  Church  of  England, 
what  she  had  hitherto  ever  been,  the  pride 
of  Protestant  Europe,  and  the  honour  and 
support  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Lord  King  denied,  that  he  had  charged 
the  Church  of  England  with  excessive 
rigour  in  the  exaction  of  tithes  ;  but  he 
had  said,  that  the  claims  of  the  clergy  were 
enforced  frequently  with  more  rigour  than 
those  of  the  landlords.  He  believed  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  did 
collect  its  revenues  more  rigorously  than 
the  clergy  of  any  Catholic  country.  As 
to  what  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  said  re- 
specting the  tithes  going  on  pari  passu 
with  the  rents,  he  must  say,  that  rents  had 
fallen  to  one-fifth  from  one-third  of  the 
gross  produce,  whilst  the  tithe  was  still 
one-tenth.  He  would  ask  the  right  rev. 
Lord,  what  he  called  going  on  pari  passu  ? 
No  farmer  in  his  senses  would  |;ive  the 
full  value  for  land  when  taking  it  upon 
lease,  for  such  was  the  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  produce,  occasioned  by  the  Corii- 
laws,  that  he  dared  not  bind  himself  to  the 
full  rent.  Be  the  fluctuation  what  it 
might,  the  revenue  of  the  tithe-receiver 
was  not  affected,  however  the  landowner 
might  suffer. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  thought  it  but 
justice  to  the  clergy  to  declare,  that  in 
his  transactions  as  landowner  with  the  re- 
ceivers of  tithes,  he  had  always  found  the 
ecclesiastical  proprietors  much  less  rigorous 
than  the  lay  impropriators.  The  noble 
Baron  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
Scotch  Church  was  regulated  in  the  time 
of  King  William ;  the  particular  settlement 
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to  which  he  alluded  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1st.  He  admitted 
that  the  Scotch  system,  though  defective, 
had  been  attended  with  great  benefit,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  a  permanent 
commutation  of  the  tithes  made  in  Eng- 
land, so  arranged  that  the  clergy  might 
l)e  preserve'^'  from  the  injurious  collision 
of  interests  with  their  parishioners,  which 
sometimes  took  place,  while  their  rights, 
and  the  property  of  the  Church,  should  be 
preserved. 
The  petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Sea-Borne 
Coals.]  Lord  Wharncliffe  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  present  a  Petition  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Sea-borne  Coals.  That  subject  had  come 
before  their  Lordships  in  two  successive 
Sessions ;  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  occupied  with  it. 
He  was  desirous  to  press  upon  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  that  if  they  found  them- 
selves enabled  to  diminish  any  part  of  the 
public  burthens,  the  tax  of  which  the  pe- 
titioners complained  especially  merited 
their  consideration.  He  would  not  he:$i- 
tate  to  say,  that  no  other  tax  was  more  un- 
just in  prmciple,  or  more  mischievous  in 
operation.  It  enhanced  the  value  of  an 
universal  necessarv  of  life  to  the  counties, 
which,  being  most  distant  from  the  place 
of  its  production,  would  receive  it  with 
greater  difficulty,  and  at  heavier  expense, 
than  those  counties  which  were  altogether 
exempt  from  that  tax,  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  which  to  them  amounted 
almost  to  a  prohibition  from  the  use  of 
that  necessary.  The  characteristics  of  the 
duty  on  coals  were,  that  it  was  a  tax  upon 
industry — and  upon  a  necessary  of  life — 
and  at  the  same  time  unequal  and  partial 
in  its  operation.  He  did  not  know  by 
what  principle  the  imposition  of  this  im- 
politic tax  had  been  regulated.  Perhaps 
it  wa^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
English  to  compete  with  the  Scotch  col- 
lieries, that  coals  to  any  part  of  Scotland 
were  exempt  from  the  duty,  whilst  those 
to  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land paid  6s.  a  ton.  Coals  carried  to  Ire- 
land paid  much  less  than  those  which 
were  conveyed  to  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  England :  and  Wales  seemed  to 
be  equally  favoured.  He  could  not  ex- 
plain the  priiiciples  on  which  these  arrange- 
ments had  l^en  made.     It  had  been  said, 


that  if  those  duties  were  taken  off,  the 
public  would  gain  nothin^,aiid  the  amount 
would  go  into  die  pockets  of  the  coal- 
owners.  But  of  that  there  conM  be  no 
danger,  the  competition  of  the  coal-owners 
themselves  would  preveni  that.  With  re- 
gard to  what  had  been  said  respecting  the 
combinatiou  of  coal-owners  to  keep  up 
the  prices,  the  noble  Lord  explained,  that 
they  took  care  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  demand  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
to  regulate  the  supply  to  that  demand. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
lesser  collieries,  the  produce  of  which  was 
as  important  to  the  southern  market  as 
was  that  of  the  great  collieries.  The  pro- 
prietors of  those  collieries  had  oBered  to 
farm  the  duties  of  the  Government,  or  to 
pay  a  rent  out  of  their  own  pockets,  eqoal 
to  the  amou  n t  of  the  taxes.  That  proposal 
had  been  laid  aside,  from  a  variety  of  ob- 
jections. One  great  objection  to  those 
imposts  was,  the  excessive  delay  which 
they  occasioned  on  the  transmission  of 
coals.  From  the  time  that  coals  arrived 
in  the  Pool  uutil  they  reached  the  house 
of  the  consumer,  the  dues  exacted  ex- 
ceeded their  cost  to  the  moment  wlien  they 
were  put  into  the  ship.  The  original  cost 
per  chaldron  was  Ids.,  which  was  paid  to 
the  coal-owner  and  the  mine-worker ;  the 
freight  to  London  about  10s.  or  13ff. ;  and 
the  various  expenses  after  their  arri?al  in 
London  amounted  to  26s.  The  chaige 
for  clearance  in  the  Port  of  London  was 
most  extraordinary,  amounting  to  26/., 
while  a  timber  vessel,  requiring  a  great 
deal  more  labour  to  unload  her,  was  un- 
loaded for  8/.  Other  charges  in  the  Port 
of  London  were  most  exorbitant ;  so  that, 
of  the  50s.  which  was  the  average  price  of 
a  chaldron  of  coals  delivered  in  London, 
the  consumer  paid  25s,  for  expenses  in- 
curred atler  the  vessel  entered  the  river. 
Though  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  call 
upon  Ministers  to  express  a  decided  opi- 
nion, yet  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them,  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of 
this,  among  other  burthens  upon  the 
people. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  his  opinions  were, 
perhaps,  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  the  noble  Lord,  but  in  the  short  interfal 
since  he  had  taken  Office,  it  had  not  bem 
possible  for  him  to  advert,  in  detail,  to  the 
subject.  That  it  well  deserved  considera- 
tion he  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to 
deny;  for,  although  h^  had  himself  no 
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property  in  coals,  he  had  connections  who 
were  deeply  engaged  in  them,  and  he  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  agents  in  the 
coal  districts.  He  believed  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  coals  was  not  less 
than  800,000/.  or  900,000/.  a  year— a 
sum  not  easily  to  be  spared  ;  and  applica- 
tions had  been  already  made  to  him  for 
the  repeal  of  other  taxes,  the  operation  of 
which  was  considered  not  less  injurious. 
He  should  be  happy  if  he  could  at  once 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coals, 
but  such  a  step  could  certainly  not  be 
taken  without  Brst  taking  into  view  all  the 
facts,  and  the  general  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  a 
pledge  beyond  this — that,  as  the  question 
deserved  serious  cotisideration,  it  should 
receive  it. 
The  Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 

The  Law  of  Scotland — Landlord's 
Rights.]  The  Lord  Chancellor  B2Lid,  he 
rose,  according  to  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  last  night,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  what  was  called  the 
Landlord's  right  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  landlord's  right 
over  the  produce  of  the  tenant's  land, 
after  it  legally  quits  the  possession  of  the 
tenant.  The  Bill  had  been  made  ne- 
cessary by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  which  at  his  sugges- 
tion their  Lordships  affirmed.  That  judg- 
ment was  founded  upon  a  Scotch  law, 
which  had  become  almost  obsolete.  The 
law  of  Scotland,  in  the  particular  referred 
to,  differed  widely  from  the  law  of  England. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  in  Eng- 
land, if  the  tenant  owed  his  landlord  rent, 
and  took  away  his  produce  clandestinely, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it,  the 
landlord  had  a  right  to  follow  the  produce. 
But  if  the  tenant  owing  an  arrear  of  rent 
took  his  corn  to  the  open  market,  and  made 
a  bond  fide  sale,  the  property  was  validly 
transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  land- 
lord had  no  claim  whatever  to  it,  however 
large  might  be  the  arrear  of  rent  due  from 
the  tenant.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent law  prevailed.  According  to  the 
Inw  of  that  country,  if  a  tenant  owing 
rent  sold  his  corn  in  market  overt,  not  in 
bulk,  but  by  sample,  and  the  corn  was  deli- 
vered to  the  bond  fide  purchaser,  the  land- 
lord was  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  follow  it, 
and  take  possession,  or  to  demand  from 
ihip  purchaser,  that  he  should  repeat  the 
price, as  it  was  called, or  in  other  words, pay 


the  value  of  the  purchase  to  the  landlord. 
This  certainly  appeared  to  be  a  most  ex- 
traordinary, unjust  and  extravagant  right 
which  existed  in  the  landlord  nnder  the  law 
of  Scotland.  If  such  law  existed  in  this 
country,  no  man  could  purchase  in  Mark- 
lane,  where  all  corn  was  sold  by  sample 
(the  building  not  being  capable  of  holding 
the  quantity  sold  in  any  one  day),  without 
first  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  accounts 
between  landlords  and  their  tenants.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  ask  the  tenant 
whether  he  had  paid  his  rent  to  his  land- 
lord ;  for,  wishing  to  sell  his  corn,  he  might 
answer  untruly ;  so  that  the  purchaser, 
before  he  could  conclude  the  bargain  with 
any  degree  of  security  to  himself,  would 
have  to  proceed  to  YoHcshire  or  to  Nor- 
folk, or  wherever  the  landlord  resided,  to 
inquire  from  hitii  whether  his  tenant,  who 
offered  com  fbr  sal6,  bwed  ati  arrear  of 
refit  or  not.  Until  he  had  bisen  satisfied 
on  that  point,  the  corn-dealer  could  not 
venture  to  purchase.  The  existence  of 
such  a  law  in  this  country  would  lead  to 
nothing  less  than  to  shut  up  Mark-latie 
and  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  Metro- 
polis would  shortly  be  in  want  of  corn. 
Next  to  the  consumers,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  tenants  and  landlords  would  be 
the  greatest  losers  by  such  a  state  of 
things.  Considering  the  natural  and 
alqiost  necessary  consequences  of  such  a 
law  in  England,  their  Lordships  might  ask, 
how  it  was  possible  that  such  things  could  go 
on  in  a  great  commercial  and  agricultural 
community  like  Scotland.  He  felt,  with 
the  law  in  such  an  anomalous  state,  great 
difficulty  himself  on  this  subject,  and  the 
gentlemen  at  the  Bar  knowing  more  of  the 
law  than  of  the  practice  of  tlie  corn- 
markets,  were  not  able  to  satisfy  him  on 
this  point.  He  had,  therefore,  commu- 
nicated with  some  persons  in  Scotland, 
whom  he  thought  likely  to  afford  him  in- 
formation, and  the  result  6f  his  iiiquiries 
had  been,  that  though  thelaw  was  undoubt- 
edly as  he  had  stated  it  to  be  in  Scotland, 
it  was  not  generally  known  to  be  the  Uw  ; 
and  no  one  had  stirred  in  it  until  the  case 
of  "  Dunlop  V.  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,"  to 
which  he  had  already  referred,  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Session.  The  decision 
in  that  case,  though  strictly  in  consonance 
with  the  law,  had  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  amongst  all  ranks  of  people  con- 
cerned in  the  buying  and  selling  of  corn, 
and  to  remove  that  alarm,  and  remedy 
the  evils  which  such  a  state  of  the  law 
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must  lead  to,  when  it  came  to  be  generally 
acted  upon,  he  thought  it  neceisary  to  in- 
troduce this  Bill.  So  many  applications 
had  been  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  them,  and 
had  consented  to  bring  in  this  Bill  to 
render  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  this  parti- 
cular, conformable  to  the  practice  which 
had  long  prevailed  there.  By  the  Bill  he 
merely  proposed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
purchasers  of  corn  in  Scotland  as  they  were 
protected  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  public  rights.  The  Bill 
certainly  went  to  change  the  principle  of 
the  law,  and  however  clear  it  might  be  that 
a  principle  of  law  was  wrong,  as  bethought 
their  Lordships  should  not  proceed  to 
change  it  without  great  caution,  he  did 
not  intend  to  press  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  until  an  opportunity  had  been 
allowed  of  considenng  its  provisions. 
The  mere  intimation  that  such  a  bill  was 
about  to  be  brought  in,  would  prevent  any 
serious  inconvenience  arising  from  a  short 
delay.  The  rights  of  the  landlords  of 
Scotland  were  certainly  affectedby  this  Bill, 
and  it  would  be,  therefore,  worthy  of  their 
Lordships'  consideration.  He  also  wished 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Scotland  to  the  subject,  and  should 
therefore  merely  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  first  time  and  printed,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  circulated,  and  lie  over  until 
after  the  approaching  recess. 

Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Dec,  14. 

IfiifUTia.]  The  PAtentt  ContinuatioQ  Bill  wn  nad  a 
Moondtime. 

Returns  ordered.  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr.  KBirHiDT>  Uie 
amount  of  Salary  of  the  Registrar  of  Sasines  in  Scotland, 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

Pctitioos  Presented.  Against  the  Duty  on  Coals,  by  Sir  M. 
W.  RfOLir,  from  NewcosUe.  Against  the  Truck  System, 
by  Colonel  Lyoon,  from  Stourbridge:— By  Mr.  W.  Pat^ 
TBH.  from  Dudley,  and  fitKn  Wigan : — By  Mr.  Lhtlb- 
TOW,  Are  from  places  in  Monmouthshire ;  from  the  south- 
west  district  of  the  County  of  Staflfbrd ;  and  from  No^ 
tingham :— By  Sir  J.  WRorrsaLB  y,  flrom  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries : — By  Mr.  A.  Campbkll,  from  Paisley: — By  an 
hon.  Member,  three  from  Glamorganshire: — By  Mr. 
Alderman  Waitrican.  from  the  Manufooturing  Districts 
in  Gloucester.  By  Mr.  Hums,  two  petitions  in  flivour  of 
the  Truck  System,  flrom  the  Iron  Works  in  Denbigh.  For 
the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Mr.  ErAiva,  seven  from  places 
in  Leicestershire : — By  Mr.  Humb,  from  several  places  in 
Scotland.  By  Sir  M.  W.  Riolbv,  for  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  tnm  the  Unitarians  of  Newcastleii  By  Mr. 
JomifaroHB,  from  Bonowstoness,  in  ikvour  of  Reform. 

EvEsiiAH    Election.]    The  minutes 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Evesham 


Election  Committee  having  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Dyson, 

Mr.  A,  Duncombe  moved,  that  the 
evidence  be  printed.  Two  objections  had 
been  made  to  this  course  by  the  hon. 
Chairman  of  the  committee ;  the  first  on  the 
ground  of  expense.  Now,  God  forbid  that 
he  should  be  the  means  of  expending  ooe 
shilling  of  the  public  money  in  an  unne- 
cessary manner,  or  that  he  should  not 
always  be  an  advocate  for  retrenchment, 
yet  he  thought  that  in  the  present  case 
the  House  and  the  country  would  not  onlj 
bear  him  out  as  to  the  propriety  of  bis 
Motion,  but  that  they  would  even  deoutDd 
that  the  evidence  should  be  printed,  if  he 
had  made  no  proposition  to  that  effect 
As  to  the  second  objection  to  his  Motion 
— 'namclvi  that  it  evmced  a  want  of  con- 
fidence m  Ministers,  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  reform,  he  replied,  that  he 
gave  them  entire  credit  for  the  sinceritj  of 
their  professions,  and  conceived,  that  be 
was  only  co-operating  with  them  in  brioging 
forward  the  case  of  a  borough,  in  which 
there  were  426  voters,  a  number  m  re- 
ference to  which  nothing  was  distinguish- 
able but  one  mass  of  corruption.  At  the 
same  time,  he  frankly  admitted,  that  be 
was  no  reformer,  in  the  sweeping  accept- 
ation of  the  term.  He  expressed  bis 
astonishment  at  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee having  last  night  moved  the  issuing 
of  a  new  Writ,  at  a  moment  when  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence  might  have 
the  effect  of  leading  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough.  The  hon.  Chairman  had 
moved  for  the  postponement  of  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee till  Thursday,  conscious,  as  he  must 
have  been,  that  a  new  Writ  having  been 
issued  in  the  meanwhile,  a  fresh  election 
must  take  place.  Thus  the  damage  would 
be  done,  and  the  question  of  a  deprivation 
of  the  franchise  could  not  be  raised. 

The  Speaker,  before  putting  the  question 
on  the  Motion,  observed,  that  on  no  occa- 
sion since  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act 
had  the  House  taken  on  itself  to  stop  the 
issue  of  a  Writ,  when  a  Member  was  un- 
seated by  the  decision  of  an  Election 
Committee,  unless  the  committee  had  re- 
ported its  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
borough.  No  such  report  had  been  made 
in  the  present  case,  and  it  had  always  been 
a  matter  of  course  and  duty,  the  House 
being  acquainted  with  a  vacancy  iu  the 
Representation  from  the  constitutional  and 
statutable  authorities,  which  alone  had 
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cognizance  of  the  fact,  immediately  to 
issue  a  Writ. 

Mr.  Wells  thought,  that  the  bribery 
merely  extended  to  out  votes. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  there  could  be  no 
charge  made  against  the  Chairman  for 
moving  as  he  had  done,  he  not  having 
been  instructed  by  the  committee  to  do 
otherwise  than  present  the  Report  as  it 
stood,  and  as  it  was  then  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House.  He  thought  it  rather 
strange  that  the  minority  should  now 
come  forward  and  seek  to  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  proceeding  in  the  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  majority. 
The  matter  in  dispute,  the  nature  of  the 
Report  to  be  made,  for  or  against  corrup- 
tion, had  been  regularly  debated  and  de- 
cided, and  the  committee  did  not  report 
that  the  borough  was  corrupt. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  ^e  should 
move  by  way  of  Amendment  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member,  that  there  be  a  Super- 
sedeas on  the  issuing  of  the  Writ,  or  that 
a  suspension  of  its  operations  do  take  place 
until  after  the  printing  of  the  evidence,  and 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellice  suggested,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  noble  Lord  would  give  notice 
of  his  Motion  for  Thursday,  for  which  day 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
was  fixed.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
suspending  the  operation  of  a  Writ  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  present. 

Mr.  Buller  had  carefully  attended  to 
the  whole  case  during  its  progress,  and  did 
not  think  that  the  evidence  warranted  the 
committee  in  adopting  such  a  strong 
course  as  that  of  reporting  its  opinion  of 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  borough.  It  was 
only  proved,  that  about  twenty-five  out- 
voters out  of,  he  believed  a  total  number  of 
450,  had  been  guilty  of  corruption.   , 

Mr.  A,  Buncombe,  in  reference  to  the" 
remark  of  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon, 
explained,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  casting  vote  against  report- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  jF.  Baring  said,  the  question  before 
the  House  was,  on  the  printing  of  the 
Minutes,  and  of  the  Motion  for  suspending 
the  Writ,  which  came  before  them  in  the 
form  of  an  Amendment :  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  brought 
forward  upon  notice. 

Lord  G.  Lennox  said,  that  entire  and 
total  corruption  prevailed  in  the  borough 
of  Evesham,  and   gave  as   an   instance, 

VOL.  I. 


that  one  respectable  person  had  refused 
to  vote  for  one  of  the  returned  candidates, 
giving  as  a  reason,  that  that  gentleman 
had  not  paid  him  the  10/.  which  had  been 
promised  at  a  former  election. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  could  not  see 
any  objection  to  suspending  the  new 
Writ  until  after  the  evidence  and  the 
Report  of  the  committee  had  been  con- 
sidered. He  expressed  his  surprise  at 
hearing  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  and 
another  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  object  to  the  noble 
Lord's  Motion  on  technical  grounds,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  considered  that  the 
present  Government  was  pledged  to  reform. 

Mr.  Ellice  explained.  So  far  from 
wishing  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  his  only 
wish  was,  that  the  matter  should  be  set 
right  with  the  House.  He  neither  desired 
to  oppose  the  suspension  of  the  Writ,  nor 
the  printing  of  the  evidence.  He  cared 
not  how  the  House  might  dispose  of  it ; 
his  only  object  in  recommending  postpone- 
ment was,  that  the  matter  should  have  a 
fuller  and  fairer  discussion  in  being  brought 
forward  after  the  evidence  was  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  Bolton  Clive  observed,  that  corrup- 
tion had  only  been  proved  against  twenty- 
two  electors,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  severe  measure  of  justice  to  disfranchise 
456  voters  on  account  of  the  offences  of 
two-and-twenty.  Common  rumour  pro- 
nounced the  borough  to  be  corrupt ;  but ' 
the  mode  now  proposed  was  not  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  boroughs  which 
were  looked  upon  as  corrupt  merely  upon 
the  ground  of  common  rumour.  With 
the  case  proved  against  it,  it  would  have 
been  only  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House 
to  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  the  elective 
franchise;  for  sure  he  was,  that  no  dis- 
franchisement bill,  would  be  permitted  to 
pass  either  Lords  or  Commons  upon  the 
evidence  brought  before  the  committee. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  noble  Lord  wished 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Writ,  he  saw  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  question  ought 
properly  to  be  confined  to  the  printing  of 
the  evidence.  The  noble  Lord  might,  if 
he  so  thought  fit,  move  for  a  Supersedeas, 
or  move  for  the  suspension  of  the  operation 
of  the  Writ,  or  he  might  give  notice,  and 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect  on  Thursday, 
when  the  evidence  would  be  printed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  Members,  ft  would  be 
just  as  easy  for  him  then  to  move  the 
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Supersedeas,  or  the  suspenRion,  as  it  was 
at  the  present  moment,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  order,  for  it  could 
not  but  be  obvious  that  the  present  dis- 
cussion was  premature. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  gave  notice, 
that  on  Thursday  he  should  move  that  the 
operation  of  the  Writ  be  suspended. 

The  evidence  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Stamford  Election.]  Mr.  Maherly, 
adverting  to  the  Petition  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Bletchingly,  and  which  he  had  announced 
his  intention  of  presenting  that  night,  re- 
specting the  borough  of  Stamford,  begged 
to  recommend  the  postponement  of  it  till 
after  the  holidays.  He  eipectcd,  before 
the  resumption  of  business,  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  document,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, ho  had  not  yet  obtained,  that  would, 
he  anticipated,  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  question  to  be  decided,  and  the 
course  which  the  House  ought  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  postponement,  if,  by  doing  so, 
any  advantage  were  to  be  gained ;  as  he 
was  most  desirous  of  affording  the  noble 
Marquis,  whose  conduct  was  mixed  up 
with  the  concerns  of  the  borough,  the 
fullest  and  fairest  opportunity  of  preparing 
his  defence;  and  he  hoped  if  he  should 
agree  to  the  postponement  required,  that  in 
the  interval,  those  vindictive  measures 
would  be  given  up,  which  unhappily  had 
been  already  carried  too  far,  and  he  trusted 
that  some  assurance  would  be  given  to  the 
House,  that  until  the  matter  was  one  way 
or  other  disposed  of,  nothing  further  would 
proceed  from  the  quarters  to  which  he 
alluded. 

General  Oascoyne  observed,  that  if  the 
mode  of  debating  petitions  were  univers- 
ally practised,  they  would  not  get  through 
more  than  one  or  two  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  proceeding  to  reply, 
when 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  better  consult  and  arrange  between 
themselves  the  time  when  the  petition 
should  be  brought  forward,  there  being 
then  Members  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  he  felt  it  was 
fitting  he  should  give  some  answer  to 
the  question  which  had  been  put  to  him 
by  his  hou.  friend.  No  man  could  be 
more  disposed  than  he  was,  to  promote  the 
great  objects  of  conciliation.    If  the  noble 


Lord  acted  for  the  time  under  the  influence 
of  considerable  excitation,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  time  would  tend  to  diminish 
that.  At  all  events  he  would  recommend, 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  effect,  recon- 
ciliation. 

Mr.  Tennyson  postponed  presenting  the 
petition  till  after  the  holidays. 

Sea-borne  Coals.]  The  Sheriffs  of 
the  City  of  London,  presented  at  the  Bar, 
a  Petition  from  the  ■l4ord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  London,  against  the  Duty  on 
Sea-borne  Coals. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  moved,  that  the 
petition  be  brought  up.  He  said,  that  the 
duty  against  which  the  petition  wai  pre- 
sented fell  with  peculiar  severity  upon 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  all  who  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  operation  of  the  tax  was 
most  partial  and  oppressive.  It  yielded 
about  800,000/.,  of  which  400,000/.  was 
paid  by  the  metropolis.  He  wished,  too,  that 
coals  should  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of 
by  measure. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  assured  the 
House,  that  no  boon  could  be  more  accepts 
able  to  the  City  of  London,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbour^ 
hood  generally.  There  were  many  parishesia 
which  it  had  been  most  bitterly  complained 
of.  A  reduction  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,000/.,  would  be  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  abolition  of  this  tax,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  it  would  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Alderman  YFai^Aman  supported  the 
petition,  and  said,  that  the  tax  pressed 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  poor. 

Mr.  Briicoe  said,  that  if  a  shilling  duty 
were  charged  upon  coals^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit,  it  would  yield  quite  as  great  a 
revenue  as  the  present  duty,  and  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  public.  Whenever  the  member  fur 
Devonshire  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  it  should  have  his 
cordial  support. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  said,  that  sooner  or  later 
they  must  come  to  a  Property*iax,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  in  order  that  the  public 
might  be  relieved  from  the  pressare  of 
taxes,  affecting  industry.  Every  possible 
retrenchment  ought  first  to  be  madei  and 
every  unequal  and  injurious  tax  remofed, 
and  then  a  tax  ouglkt  to  be  laid  on  to 
reach  all  property,  including  thai  ofmittors, 
misers,  and  absentees,  and  be  easy  and 
cheap  in  the  collection* 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  one*half  of  the  duty 
was  paid  by  the  people  of  London  and 
Middiesei.  If  was  a  heavy  and  oppres* 
sive  charge,  and  one  that  ought  to  tae 
immediately  removed.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Scotch  should  be  entirely  free 
from  it,  and  the  Irish  pay  only  half  a  duty, 
and  why  the  English  should  alone  be  the 
persons  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Ward  also  supported  the  petition, 
and  observed,  that  the  people  had  not 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  last  reduction 
of  the  tax  on  coals,  in  consequence  of  their 
first  delaying  their  orders,-  and  then 
making  a  run  on  the  coal-market. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  that  the  Property- 
tax,  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Southwark,  might  be  a  very  good  thing, 
but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
discussion.  The  tax  complained  of  was 
one  whicK  affected  one  of  the]fint  ntn 
saries  of  life,  and  it  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of  instantly. 

Mr.  Wcurburton  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Report  madebytheCommiltee 
which  was  last  Session  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  sea-borne  coals, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing,  f  hat  a  sen- 
tence had  been  interpolated,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been,  in  the  Report.  It  might 
be  altered,  as  it  implied  that  the  House 
of  Commons  required  the  consent  of  the 
City  of  London  to  do  what  it  bed  the 
power  to  do  of  itself. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis y  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  admitted  that  the  sentence  in 
question  ought  not  to  have  been  in  the 
Report ;  he  knew  not  by  what  oversight 
it  had  got  in.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  imperfection,  as  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  in  the  Committee  had  ever 
thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  ask  the 
consent  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
paragraph  related  to  local  fees,  and  the 
City  might  bring  in  a  private  bill  to 
regulate  them  if  it  pleased,  but  if  it  did  not 
be  would  bring  in  such  a  bill. 

The  i^eai^er  observed,  that,  in  justice  to 
the  clerk,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the 
proofs  of  the  Report  were  sent  to  the 
Chairman — that  he  made  some  corrections 
— that  the  omission  of  the  sentence  in 
question  was  not  among  those  corrections 
— and  that  the  Report  was  circulated  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  was  willing  to  take  his 
thwe  of  the  responsibility,  but  not  more 
than  bis  share.    As  the  Committee  agreed 


to  the  Report,  so  it  was  presented  to  thef 
House;  and,  h^  must  observe,  that  the 
proof  of  the  Repoft  was  never  sent  to  him 
nor  seen  by  him. 

The  Speaker  said»  that  the  proof  that 
was  brought  befcNre  him  had  Mr.  Lewis's 
corrections  preceding  and  snooeeding  the 
paragraphs  in  question  ;  and  it  was  repre- 
sent^ to  him  that  those  correcUons  were 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  said,  that  he 
would  support  the  repeal  of  this  tax, 
though  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  Scot- 
land ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
that  no  tax  ought  to  be  rep^ed  without 
considering  how  the  deficiency  was  to  be 
filled  up. 

PetitioQ  It  lie  printed. 

CoEPOftATIOHS  OVOaLWAY  AHD  Kit- 

KBHVT  (IftiLAiTDV]  Mr.  Litubr  said, 
he  rose  to  present  several  Petitioiis  relative 
to  the  state  of  Ireland^wo  of  them 
wholly  connected  with  the  estates  of  the 
Corporatien  of  KilkenDj  and  GMimy; 
three  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union ;  two  relative  to  the  Grants  to  the 
Kildare-street  Society.  He  now  prayed 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  case  set  forth  in  the  Kilkenny  Petitioo* 
It  was  from  the  ekixens  and  inhaUtants  of 
Aat  city,  which  was  still  the  first  inland 
eity  in  Ireland,  where  Parliaments  had 
anciently  been  held,  and  which  contained 
above  30,000  inhabitanU.  It  sUted,  that 
James  the  Ist,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  gave  to  them  an  ex- 
cellent Municipal  Constitution,  and  that 
the  King  carefully  distinguished  the 
different  branches  of  government,  and 
provkled  that  the  laws  (br  the  oommon 
utility  of  the  city  should  be  made  by  the 
Mayor  and  citiaens,  asaembled  tor  that 
purpose  by  public  fummons,  and  placed 
the  executive  power  in  different  hands, 
and  gave  the  election  of  all  civic  offices  to 
the  Mayor  and  citizens.  TThat  his  Majesty 
made  Uie  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  the  ex« 
elusive  objects  of  his  bounty,  and  limited 
the  right  of  citizenship  to  them  only.  It 
stated,  that  a  compact  was  entered  into 
between  two  individuals  and  their  re- 
spective partizans  in  the  Aldecmanic  body, 
to  revolutionize  the  government  of  this 
anciept  city,  and  to  substitute  a  nanow, 
illiberal,  and  oppressive  oligarchy  for  the 
excellent  Municipal  Constitution  granted 
by  his  Miyesty.  That  this  oligarchy  con- 
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sisted  of  two  individuals,  styling  them- 
selves, or  styled  by  their  followers,  ''  the 
heads  of  the  Corporations,"  and  of  two 
select  bodies,  the  Alderhicn  and  Common 
Council,  and  resorted  to  the  settled  policy 
of  excluding  the  resident  inhabitants  from 
the  two  select  bodies ;  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, all  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city 
are  actually  excluded,  except  a  quorum, 
which  was  made  to  consist  of  six  Alder- 
men and  nine  Councilmen,  all  the  rest  of 
the  corporate  body  being  composed  of 
foreigners  and  absentees.  It  states,  that 
at  the  last  general  election  the  two  select 
bodies  held  a  meeting  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  election,  at  a  late  and  unusual 
hour  of  the  night,  and  actually  admitted 
no  less  than  sixty  persons,  non-residents, 
and  total  strangers  to  the  city,  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  candidates,  the  nominee  of  the 
guardian  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  and  one 
of  the  said  proprietors.  It  states,  that  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  excesses  at  the 
late  election  against  such  strangers  and 
foreigners,  whom  they  considered  in- 
truders and  invaders  of  their  just  rights 
— that  public  business  is  impeded  from 
the  want  of  resident  Aldermen  and 
Councilmen,  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice retarded ;  —  that  the  Sheriffs  and 
Coroners  are  not  annually  elected,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  provision  of  the 
Charter,  which  would  appear,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Legal  Inquiry  relating  to  the  office  of 
Sheriflfs  in  Ireland ;  that  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  city  have  been 
injured,  and  the  city  revenues  wrested 
from  the  citizens,  and  the  greatest  abuses 
and  confusion  have  been  introduced  into 
the  city  since  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  city  property  have  been 
usurped  by  a  self-interested  oligarchy. 
It  states  that  large  grants  of  property,  in 
lands,  tithes  and  tolls,  were  made  to  the 
Mayor  and  Citizens  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  support  and  improvement  of  the  city, 
and  that  those  grants,  at  the  present  day, 
would  produce  an  income  of  at  least 
10,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  disposal  and 
expenditure  of  this  ample  revenue  was 
expressly  confided  to  the  Mayor  and  Citi- 
zens. The  petitioners,  lastly,  complain 
that  this  large  and  ample  revenue  has  been 
squandered  and  dissipated-  that  |rrants 
and  leases  in  perpetuity  have  been  made  of 
extensive  tracts  of  land  and  valuable 
houses,  at  nominal  rents,  to  the  successive 


members  of  the  two  select  bodies;  and 
that  this   profligate  system  of  corporite 
rapacity  has  been  carried  to  sach  an  ex- 
lent,  that  the  whole  of  the  city  property  is 
not  now  supposed  to  produce  more  than 
2,000/.  per  annum ; — that  of  this  reduced 
income,  not  one-half  is  disbursed  in  sup- 
porting   the     City    Establishment    and 
defraying  all  expeuses  of  a  poUic  nature 
— that  the  residue  is  applied  to  the  private 
use  of  a  few  individuals,    who    conceal 
from  the  citizens  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  corporate  property,  the  mode  of 
expenditure,  and  arrogantly  assume  to  be 
free    from    all  responsibility,    by  which 
means    the  poor  of    the  city  have  been 
brought  to  great  distress,  wheti,  if  properly 
applied,  the  corporate  funds  woold  have 
aflorded  ample  employment  in  improvinf 
and    embellishing   the    city; — that  tins 
system  is  ^upheld  by  an  oath  pf  secresj, 
and  that  the  citizens  are  excluded  from 
every  right  and  advantage   which   thej 
justly    claimed     under     their    excellent 
Municipal  Constitution.     They,  therefore, 
pray,    that    as    the    City    Constitution 
granted  by  Royal  Charter*  has  been  sab- 
verted,  the    rights  and   privileges  of  a 
populous    city    has    been    invaded   sad 
monopolized  by  an  oppressive  oligaithj, 
its   elective    franchise    seized   upon,   its 
revenues  misapplied  and  dissipated,  and 
finally,    inasmuch    as    the     usurpations, 
abuses,  and  mischiefs  complained  of,  are 
at  once  so  multifarious  and  so  enormoos 
in  their  nature,  as  to  be  totally  beyond  the 
reach  of  redress  by  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice,   the    petitioners  pray,   that   the 
consideration  of  their  case   may  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee,  and  that  the  House 
will  provide  such  remedy,   by  Statute  or 
otherwise,  as  has  been  granted  in  similar 
cases,  and  as  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  usurpations  and  oppression.    Such 
was  the  Kilkenny  case,  said  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  he  had  now  to  implore  the  House 
to  hear  a  few  words,  which  would  open 
their  mind  to  the  state  of  the  Corporations 
of  Ireland,  and  be  better  than  the  examina- 
tion of  thousands  of  witnesses,  with  their 
testimonies   recorded    in   folios   of  blue 
books.     The  Corporation  of  Galway  com- 
plained that  their  ancient  city,  to  which 
Charters  upon  Charters  had  been  given, 
which  made  residence  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  freedom,  had  its  Corporation 
reduced  to  seventy-two  Protestant  mer- 
chants and  traders,  and    1,800  military 
and  peasatit   absentees;   that  their  un- 
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rivalled  Constitution  was  subverted — that 
their  rights  were  transferred  to  the  military, 
acting  under  the  command  of  a  stranger — 
and  as  evidence  of  the  deplorable  state  to 
which  their  ancient  city  is  reduced,  they 
pressed  the  fact,  that  the  individuals  who 
have  exercised  influence  over  the  Corpora- 
tion have  alienated  and  divided  the  corpo- 
rate  estates  amongst  themselves,   which 
now  yield  a  revenue  of  more  than  10,000/. 
a- year,  leaving  the  Corporation  without 
a  vestige  of  property,  and  not  only  wholly 
insolvent,  but,  as  it  appears  from  a  decree 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  upwards 
of  10,OOOZ.  in  debt;    that  the  funds  for 
'  public  improvement  were  not   alienated, 
because    from    their    nature    they    were 
inalienable,  but  that  every  shilling  of  them 
has  been  misapplied  since  the  year  1793, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  300,000/.,  down 
to  last  year,  when  they  had  been  taken 
into  the  custody  of    the  Great  Seal,  for 
malversation  ;  that  the  offices  of  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  have  been  held  by  absentees 
for  many  years  in  succession  ;  that  the  late 
Mayor  was  in  office  for  fourteen  years,  the 
last  Sheriffs  for  seven  years,  and  that  one 
of  the   Sheriffs    has    been    permanently 
absent  ever  since  the  year  1793; — that 
the  Church  of  Galway  was  established  by 
Charter  of  the  5th  Edward  6th,  and  is 
composed  of  a  Warden  and  eight  Vicars 
(elected  by  the  Protestant  freemen)  ;  that 
the  said  clergy  have  the  ecclesiastical  care 
of  the  nine  parishes,  occupying  a  district 
of  600    square    miles,    and    comprising 
1 00,000  inhabitants  ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  extent,  and  vast  increase  of  popula- 
tion since  the  year  1793,  eight  of  those 
parishes  have  been  left  without  a  single 
resident  clergyman — six   of  those  vicar- 
ages   have    been,   during    the   whole  of 
that    period,   left   vacant,    although   the 
income   of    the    Church    has    increased 
in    the   interval    from   500/.   to    1,800/. 
a-year,   and    that    the    disfranchisement 
of    their    Protestant  parishioners   would 
leave    the   appointment    of    the    clergy, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Representatives,  in 
the  hands  of  military  and  peasant  absen- 
tees.    Having  thus  brought  these  petitions 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
would  confine  himself,  for  the  present,  to 
those  exclusively.     Petitions  from  other 
Irish  Corporations  he  had   already   pre- 
sented,    and    more,    he   was   afraid,     it 
would  fall   to  his   lot  to   present.     Was 
the  system  of  Corporation  plunder  longer 
to  be  endured  ?    He  held  in  his  hand  a 


Resolution,  passed   at  a    recent    public 
meeting  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  stating, 
that  at  a  period  previous  to  the  Union, 
4,000  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  7,000, 
had  been  employed  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  that  the  population  of  one  parish 
is  now  10,000,  and  that  not  more  than 
100  persons  are  now  employed  in  that 
trade,  and  this  even  not  for  one-third  of 
the  year ;  whilst  the  master-manufacturers 
are  breaking  stones  on  the  road — their 
houses  are  in  ruin,  and  they  themselves 
reduced  to  beggary.     Was  it  surprising, 
these  abuses  existing  since  the  Union  in 
Ireland,  that  the  population  of  those  great 
cities  should  apply  to  the  measure  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  or  to  any  measure 
which  they  considered  calculated  to  alle- 
viate their  distress  ?     He  relied  on  it,  that 
it  was  only  in  that  House  that  the  ardent 
solicitude  for  the  repeal  of  that  measure 
could  be  extinguished  or  even  suppressed. 
A  right  hon.  and  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed    Gentleman,    the   member    for 
Weymouth,    had    applied    to  him   (Mr. 
Leader)  to  know  what  course  he  intended 
to  pursue  relative  to  the  Kilkenny  petition. 
He  had  informed  him,  that  he  meant  to 
name  a  day  when  he  should  move  for  a 
.committee,  to  which  the  petition  should  be 
referred  ;  and  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  that  mode  of  procedure.      All   he 
could  say  upon  the  subject  was,  that  re- 
quiring nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  aid  of  the  Charter,  and  strictly  con- 
formable to  it,  and  even  to  the  usage  of 
the  Corporation,  and  for  correcting  the 
usurpation   and  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  it,  he  had  but  two  courses  to  pursue 
— and  for  both  of  which  he  had  precedents 
in  that  House — either  to   resort   to   the 
Bill  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land had  formerly  introduced  to  that  House, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  ancient  law 
requiring  residence  in  Corporate  towns  as 
an  essential  for  the  freedom  of  the  elective 
franchise,  or  to  resort  to  the  precedent  of 
the  Limerick  Act  of  Parliament  which  was 
brought  in  about  the  same  time  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Limerick.     He  conceived 
that  no  solid  objection  could  be  offered  to 
his   adoption   of   the  wise  and  salutary 
measure  which  had  originated  with  that 
gifted  and  quick-sighted  individual,  who 
was  as  ready  to  apply  remedies  to  existing 
abuses  as  he  was  intelligent  in  discovering 
them ;   but    inasmuch   as  his   Lordship  s 
measure  did  not  embrace  the  regulation 
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of  offices,  or  secure  tlicdue  administration 
ol'  the  Corporate  revenues,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  elective  franchise  ;  and  as  he 
(Mr.  Leader)  looked  for  a  practical  redress 
of  admitted  abuses,  and  to  prevent  the 
malversation  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
City,  he  preferred  adopting  the  precedent 
\vhich  had  passed  into  a  law  in  the  Limerick 
case,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  that  pre- 
cedent because  he   could  bring  forward 
f  tcts  equally  strong   to  warrant  it.     So 
satisfied  was  he  of  the  merits  and  justice 
of  the  Kilkenny  petitioners,  that  he  would 
fearlessly  submit  their  petition,  and  here- 
after the  Bill  for  their  relief,  to  the  able 
and   distinguished    Gentleman   who  had 
appeared  to  him  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
))reservation  of  the  Corporate  rights  of  the 
City  of  Kilkenny.     He  disclaimed  every 
intention  of  intermeddling  injuriously  with 
vested   rights.     He  would  not  seek  any 
innovations.     He  wanted  no  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power.     He  only  desired 
to  make  the  rights  and  property  confirmed 
by  Charter  auxiliary  to  the  great  work  of 
improving  and   embellishing  an   ancient 
City,  and  enable  it  again  to  compete  with 
cities  which  had  been  more  honestly  and 
wisely  governed.     He   wished,    when    a 
universal  call  was  making  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  in  Ireland,  to  show  them,  that 
the  British  Parliament  was  not  wholly  in- 
dilFerent  to  the  just  causes  of  Irish  com- 
plaint. 

The  Earl  of  Ossory  said,  that  he  was 
afraid  many  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the  petitions  were  exaggerated,  i)ut  at  the 
same  time  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  persist  in  referring  them  to  u 
committee.  Nothing  could  more  conduce 
to  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  country 
than  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'Cannell  was  glad  to  hear  such 
sentiments  fall  from  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
family  was  so  much  connected  with  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  did  not  rise  to 
enter  into  this  subject  at  present,  but  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp) 
on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  country.  His  question  was  founded 
on  a  declaration  which  he  had  heard  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  law  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  learned 
Baron  now  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  not  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  situation.  A  similar 
case  occurred  in  one  of  the  Courts  in 
Ireland,  and  he  alone  had  petitioned 
Itgainst  the  continuance  of  that  Judge  in 


oftice.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  persons  tilling  such  high  stations  in 
our  Law  Courts  should  be  in  every  respect 
fully  competent  to  peiform  the  duties  of 
their  oiHce.  He  had  heard  a  rumour, 
which  he  hoped  might  turn  out  to  be 
correct,  that  the  place  of  Chief  Baron  was 
to  be  conferred  on  a  noble  and  learned 
person,  than  whom  he  knew  of  no  man 
belter  qualified  to  preside  over  a  Court  of 
Common  Law.  The  question  which  he  was 
about  fo  ask  had  been  asked  in  another 
place,  but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
answer  there  given,  he  wished  to  put  it  to 
the  noble  Lord,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
get  a  satisfactory  answer.  What  he 
wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  had  rengned, 
or  was  about  to  resign  that  office  7 

Lord  Althorp. — In  answer  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  question,  I  say  that 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  he  is  not. 

Lord  Killeeuy  referring  to  the  petitions 
presented  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kilken  n y ,  said  that  some  of  the  petition- 
ers were  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  that  he 
was  aware  that  those  who  were  very  zealous 
in  supiK)rt  of  that  question  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  feeling  of  disloyalty.     They 
no  doubt  were  strongly  impressed  that  a 
federal  union  of  the  two  kingdoms^  under 
the  Crown  of  England,  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  and  that  a 
Parliament  resident  in  Dublin  would  be 
found  a  remedy  for  much  of  the  distress 
that  existed  in  Ireland.     If  he  thought 
that  it  would  have  these  effects,  he  would 
cordially  join  with  those  who  supported  it; 
but  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  England 
was  calcidated  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  both  ;  and  he  feared  that  the  connexion 
would  be  weakened  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  As  a  Representative  of  a  populous 
place,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his 
opinion  on  this  important  question.     He 
was  fully  aware  of  what  might  be  the  oob- 
scquence  of  such  a  declaration,   for  he 
felt  that  a  repeal  of  the  Union  would, 
at  the  next  election  in  Ireland,  be  nade 
the  touchstone  of  most  candidates,  and 
though  he  might  become  the  victim  of  this 
declaration,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  and 
to  those  who  sent  him  to  Parliament^  to 
make  it.     He  valued  popular  opinion  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  he  hoped  that  in 
the  short  time  during  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  HouaCp  ht 
had  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty;  bat 
there,  as  well  as  eliewbefti  |m  did  S0t 
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(bink  h*  ought  to  pro&wi  uy  opinimM  (wt 
tbow  he  really  heUl. 
The  petitiout  onUred  to  b«  pmud. 

Tub  Tkdck  Sistem.]  Hr.  littbtax 
stud,  it  WW  a  K^aat  BatJN&ctkw  to  him, 
after  tha  diaappointutantt  otwatioDwi  bj 
the  diwolutipn  of  ParlianieDt,  of  the  nu- 
merouB  class  of  the  popuUtian  (o*  whose 
bsDolit  be  (ieaired  to  introduce  a  mauure 
agaiut  the  TrucV-tyHem,  and  aAu  the 
rapid  exteiuion  given  to  that  ayiUm,  that 
be  had  thus  early  an  opportunity  of  iHlro- 
duciog  a  maaaare  for  putting  an  end 
to  it.  Attheaanwtine,  bieniiMr^retted 
that  a  subjaet  aQ  matwiatly  afiectiag  the 
capital,  the  ladnatry,  and  the  trade  of  the 
country  h«d  sot  fallen  into  bstter  and 
aUer  hand*.  It  might  bappeo  that  tonae 
QeotleBMa  who  lived  ia  the  retaote  and 
more  apiciUtuMl  diatricta  of  tha  eouotrj 
were  not  wtquainted  with  tW  bMringa  m 
the  patent,  so  aatofona  w  ^iohwa^ita 
Bvil  tendency.  But,  at  tha  aaiw  Usm,  the 
a«^ect  waa  so  noterioua — ita  e&cta  bad 
been  so  frequeotly  diaeuiaed — ita  abuaea 
were  so  flagraut,  wd  its  daagera  were 
so  ioiatioent,  that  be  trusted  mch  Qea- 
tlenen  wotiid  defer  loiDewhat  to  tha 
judgmeat  of  those  who,  by  living  ia  the 
distiicts  where  the  syttan  waa  in  oper- 
atioB  had  nwre  eonpetsot  muuujt  Sma^ 
■Bg  an  opiuioB  on  tbo  sutyect.  IW  iicta 
that  he  iBtesded  to  quote  would  not  ba 
oonfiued  to  aay  paiticolai  district,  but 
vera  the  result  of  a  pnUy  eKteofive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  system  in  every  part 
of  this  island — he  said,  of  this  Island) 
because  he  did  not  ioteod  to  include  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  within  bis  Bill,  as, 
uoMrtunately,  its  manufactures  were  not 
extensive  enough  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
iatroduction  ot  this  system.  Though,  Eor 
the  last  400  years,  there  bad  beeu  •oiae' 
tbiug  of  this  system  esiatiug  amonf  the 
population  of  this  country,  yet  it  was  on); 
dunogthelastlSOyearstbatithadassiunM 
thatcoaractei  which  had  gradually  led  to 
the  mischief  which  they  now  saw.  Buthe 
begged,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  what  was  the  nature 
of  this  system.  It  was  the  payment  of 
labour  in  goods  or  provisions  instead  of 
money;  and  the  mode  id  which  it  waa 
carried  on  hy  the  mauufactuiera  waa,  to 
•et  up  a  large  shop  or  store,  coiUainiog  all 
V>rts  of  ueceaBariea  for  their  workmen ;  so 
that,  Kiatead  of  paying  them  money  for 
fMf  was^  ticIteU  vers  given  to  tbfw 


shops,  or,  in  other  ii 
visits  to  them  were  allowed  to  tike  mecbwut 
or  his  wife,  and  they  chose  those  thingt 
that  thay  most  stood  in  need  of.  Unoar 
these  circumstaucesi  money  was  very 
seldom  paid,  or,  rather,  never  St  all,  in 
point  of  fact;  for  though  partiM  aopse- 


times,  to  evade  the  lav,  vave  t^  DOney 
to  tbeir  workmen,  yet,  before  thty  auitted 
the    premises,   it   was   all   receivM  fasck 


again.  The  shops  of  which  he  had 
spoken  were  generally  kept  by  soma  rela* 
tive  or  aarvant  of  the  master,  put  in  fiir 
that  purpose ;  or  when  the  tradesiiian  did 
not  resort  to  such  measures  on  his  ova 
account,  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  retailn,  who  agreed  to  allow  bim  a 
discount.  But  th«  more  needy  the  manu- 
facturer, tfM  pMtec  hia  advantage,  under 
tbisayateai;  Sirhevaa  tnabled  to  stock 
bif  wf  Car  thraa  months,  aod  than  pay 
fiw  that  itock  with  a  bill  at  uother  three 
uoBtha ;  so  that,  isstesit  of  paying  bit 
workmen  ready  money,  he  was  obtaining 
a  six  months'  credit.  He  did  not  mesa 
tp  assert  that  there  waa  a  regular  contract 
among  the  masters;  but  it  was  always m 
understood  thing,  that  a  man  discharstcl 
for  objecting  to  this  system  should  not  to 
.taken  in  by  any  other  em[doy«r.  And* 
indeed,  this  seemed  almost  natwcallj  to 
foUov :  Sot,  whm  it  VM  onoa  known  that 
a  naa  bad  loat  hi*  empioynent  by  ^iject- 
iw  to  tbia  awde  of  payment,  it  was  not 
(iJwtf  that  anolhei  master,  who  paid  in 
a«aetly  the  same  way,  would  give  him 
em{doymeQt  He  admitted,  that  amongU 
the  smaller  maau&cturees  there  were  sosae 
eueptioDs,  but  they  were  the  peraoM 
who  generally  practised  the  tnicfc-syneoi. 
He  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  «oma 
among  the  larger  manufacturers  alao  prac- 
tised it.  They  woe  obliged  to  do  it  br 
their  own  psotoctiOD*  anif  tha  ^stem  waa 
njudly  tpiwdiog.  Notvithafawdiog  dm 
varaisg  which  had  been  gtrea  last  Se»< 
«ioB,  naiif  ne«  pnctitionera  had  entered 
into  it.  Be  mold  not  go  into  any 
detail*  on  the  system,  as  be  had  before 
entered  so  brgely  into  the  subject,  but  ha 
might  remark,  that  generally,  the  truck- 
mastea  charged  their  men  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  market 
prices,  and  he  had  known  them  charge  so 
much  as  lOOpercenL  The  truck-mastera, 
in  order  to  keep  their  men  dependent, 
would  not  allow  them  to  keep  ptgs,  and 
be  had  beard  of  a  case  in  ^ch  the 
mdm^a  had  btco  obUfed  to  put  n^j 
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these  animals  before  tbey  could  get  work. 
II(j  hud  heard  from  a  Ma«z:istrate  ["  Aamc, 
name;'*  by  Mr,  Hxunc] — he  hoped  that  his 
character  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  he  would  not  impose  any  un- 
true statement  on  it. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  doubt  of  the  hon. 
Member's  word,  but  the  name  of  the 
Magistrate  might  throw  a  light  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Littleton :  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  desire  him  to 
name  his  author,  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments. The  hon.  Member  then  detailed  a 
variety  of  instances  of  hardship  suffered 
by  workmen  from  truck-masters.  Such 
as  one  man  receiving  a  cheque  for  10s.,  and 
his  wife  carrying  it  to  the  master,  who 
would  only  give  her  9s.  9c?.  worth  of  flour, 
and  refused  her  3rf.  to  buy  yeast  to  bake 
that  flour  into  bread.  [The  hon.  Member 
restated  also  most  of  the  cases  he  had 
stated  last  year,  and  quoted  a  tract  contain- 
ing similar  illustrations  of  the  truck-sys- 
tem, at  great  length.]  The  consequences 
of  this  system  were  so  bad,  that  the  work- 
men were  obliged  to  pay  their  rents,  and 
rates,  and  other  dues,  in  commodities. 
They  received  no  money,  and  were  obliged 
to  pay  in  truck.  But  in  addition  to  the 
many  abuses  he  had  mentioned  last  year, 
there  was  one  which  had  lately  grown  up, 
and  was  the  consequence  of  the  Beer  bill, 
which  had  been  passed  last  Session. 
Many  masters  took  out  licenses  under  that 
bill,  and  they  paid  their  men  to  a  certain 
extent  in  beer.  Of  course,  the  beer  they 
supplied  them  with  was  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  very  often 
more  like  ditch-water  than  beer.  The 
masters  had  thus  a  motive  to  make  their 
men  drunken,  and  if  the  Legislature  had 
any  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  working 
classes,  they  would  put  an  end  at  least  to 
this  part  of  the  system.  If  no  steps  were 
taken,  drunkenness  among  the  working 
classes  would  undoubtedly  increase.  The 
hon.  Member,  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  system,  quoted  a  speech  delivered  at 
Paisley  about  ten  days  before,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  a  young  woman  who 
had  earned  20s.  was  obliged  to  take  two 
shawls  for  which  she  could  only  obtain 
10s.  To  show  its  eftect  in  decreasing 
trade,  he  referred  to  the  market-tolls  at 
Bilston,  which  in  1825  amounted  to  343/., 
and  in  the  last  year  to  only  182/.  In  fact, 
8^  vast  deal  of  the  misery  now  existing 


among  the  people  might  be  traced  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  tnick-syttem.  The 
masters  who  did  not  yet  practise  it — who 
continued  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money 
— would  be  driven  into  it  if  they  were 
not  protected,  as  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  compete  against  those  truck- 
masters  who  paid  twenty-five  percent  leu 
for  labour  than  they  paid.  The  large 
masters  were  determined,  if  thev  received 
no  protection  from  the  Legislature  also  to 
adopt  this  system.  They  prayed  the  Le- 
gislature to  protect  them ;  they  desired  to 
avoid  being  driven  into  this  disgraceful 
and  dishonourable  practice;  but  they 
could  not  sit  still  and  see  their  capital 
melt  away ;  and  if  their  fair  and  honest 
exertions  were  not  protected,  they  must 
act  on  the  same  plan  as  their  nei^bours. 
It  was  too  bad  that  only  those  men  could 
be  successful  who  continually  violated  the 
law.  It  would  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
these  great  masters  might  leave  the  trade, 
but  that  was  not  so  easy ;  they  had  large 
quantities  of  fixed  capital,  of  buildings 
and  machinery,  which  they  could  not  dis- 
pose of — which  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
going,  and  which  they  could  neither  stop 
nor  dispose  of  witliout  great  injury.  The 
Legislature  ought  not  to  suffer  such  men 
to  be  ruined  for  the  advantage  of  others, 
who  both  injured  the  workmen  and  vio- 
lated the  law.  It  affected  another  class 
most  seriously,  and  that  was  the  shop- 
keepers. As  had  been  said  by  a  friend  of 
his,  this  system  cut  down  the  shop-keepers 
as  with  a  two-edged  sword.  It  cut  off 
their  natural  customers,  it  so  impoverished 
the  poor,  that  they  had  nothing  to  lay  out 
with  them,  and  they  (the  shop-keepers)  at 
the  same  time  had  additional  rates  to  pay 
to  support  the  men  whom  the  truck- 
masters  had  reduced  to  poverty.  The 
shop-keepers  were  in  many  places  serious- 
ly injured  by  the  truck-system.  It  did 
not,  however,  seem  very  advantageous  to 
the  truck-masters,  or  rather,  they  were  a 
description  of  persons  whom  no  advan- 
tages could  make  prosper ;  and  of  twenty 
in  one  place,  eighteen  or  nineteen  had 
become  bank  nipts.  The  land-owners  were 
also  much  injured  by  this  system.  The 
population  were,  in  seasons  of  activity, 
drawn  into  the  manufacturing  towns,  and 
when  that  season  was  past,  they  were  re- 
turned to  the  country,  and  became  a  bar- 
then  in  their  own  parishes  to  the  land- 
owner. The  system  engendered  low 
prices  and  a  superabundance  of  labooieiBi' 
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and  injured  in  every  way  the  unfortunate 
workmen.  The  hon.  Member  thien  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  had  grown 
up  to  its  present  state.  The  first  Act 
on  the  subject  was  passed  in  the  4th 
of  Edward  4th,  in  1465.  That  was  a 
period  of  civil  war  ;  battles  were  fought  in 
the  country,  and  society  was  disorganised. 
The  City  of  London  was  then  inundated 
with  foreign  manufactures,  and  there  were 
not  less  than  15,000  foreigners  in  London. 
The  natives  were  in  a  manner  driven  away, 
and  the  truck-system  was  introduced  by 
the  foreigners.  To  repress  this  grievance 
the  law  was  passed.  It  was  a  sharp, 
stringent  law,  and  imposed  heavy  penal- 
lies  on  the  master,  equal  to  treble  the 
amount  of  the  wages  of  the  men.  The 
law  continued  unaltered  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  two  Acts  were  passed  of 
a  local  nature  ;  but  for  138  years  little  was 
heard  of  truck.  The  law  continued  so  till 
the  reign  of  Anne,  when  it  was  relaxed, 
and  by  the  1st  of  George  1st  the  penalties 
were  lowered  to  20*.  The  result  of  this 
was,  that  great  distress  ensued  in  several 
districts,  disturbances  followed,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  country  was  convulsed. 
The  Parliament  for  three  years — in  1725, 
1726,  and  1727 — was  employed  in  ex- 
amining into  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  results  was,  that  a  bill  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  payment  of  wages, 
and  repress  the  truck-system.  The  truck- 
masters,  however,  interfered  with  this 
enactment,  and  got  inserted  in  it  a  clause, 
that  the  workmen  should  receive  part  of 
the  penalty ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  this  Act  of  Parliament  was  null,  and 
of  no  effect.  By  the  22nd  of  George  2nd 
the  law  was  again  relaxed,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  of  workmen  in  goods 
allowed.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  great  distress  again  ensued,  whole 
districts  were  the  prey  of  the  truck-system, 
riots  again  broke  out,  and  the  Grovernment 
was  obliged  to  draw  a  cordon  of  troops 
round  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
West  of  England.  The  following  year  the 
Act  was  wholly  repealed.  The  only  Act, 
he  believed,  subsequent  to  that  time  was 
the  1st  of  George  4th,  which  he  had 
brought  in,  and  in  which  he  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  ;  but 
for  want  of  power,  that  Statute  was  not 
effectual.  Such  was  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  and  he  would  proceed  to  point 
out  what  he  meant  to  do  by  the  Bill  he  I 
proposed  to  introduce.  He  proposed;  then^ 


first,  to  prohibit  the  indirect  practice  of 
paying  wages  by  goods,  or  making  contract 
for  that  purpose.  He  would  give  the 
Magistrates  a  power  to  get  a  direct  proof 
of  the  practice,  and  would  enable  the 
workmen  to  recover  their  wages  by  a  sum- 
mary process.  He  would  submit  their 
case  also  to  Jurors,  as  better  qualified  than 
Magistrates,  to  give  a  correct  decision ; 
and  allowing  the  labourers  to  appeal  to  a 
Jury  would  give  publicity  to  bad  cases. 
He  meant,  also,  to  take  from  truck-masters 
the  power  of  recovering  anything  they 
might  advance  on  credit  to  their  work- 
men. The  compelling  the  masters  to  pay 
wages  in  money  would  operate  to  make 
them  pay  periodically,  and  at  short  periods. 
He  also  proposed  to  make  the  Bill  of  a 
stringent  nature,  for  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  make  it  effectual  without  im- 
posing very  heavy  penalties.  To  remove 
one  objection,  he  would  enable  the  Privy 
Council,  on  application  being  made  to  it 
by  the  Magistrates  of  any  district,  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  Act  in  that  dis- 
trict. Such  were  the  objects  he  contem- 
plated by  his  present  Bill,  which  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  bill  he  had  introduced 
last  Session.  He  knew  that  the  hoD. 
member  for  Middlesex  would  oppose  the 
Bill,  and  he  should  beg  leave  to  anticipate 
some  of  his  arguments.  He  knew  that 
that  hon.  Member  would  say,  that  the 
truck-master  was  driven  to  this  system  by 
Corn-laws  and  heavy  taxation;  but  he 
would  tell  that  hon.  Member,  that  any  pos- 
sible reduction  which  could  be  made  in 
taxation,  or  any  abolition  of  monopoly,  or 
the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  would 
not  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people.  The 
truck-system  was  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
and  that  would  not  be  touched  by  any  one 
of  these  pleasures.  The  hon.  Member 
would  say,  leave  it  to  competition — that 
competition  would  cure  the  evil.  He  ad- 
mitted that  competition  was  great,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  any  success  or  any 
defeat  could  make  the  truck-masters  give 
up  the  system.  In  1824  and  1825,  when 
trade  was  brisk,  when  all  the  manufactu- 
rers were  in  a  most  prosperous  state,  he 
had  not  heard  that  one  of  the  truck-mas- 
ters had  given  up  his  plan.  He  stated 
that  fact  as  an  answer  to  many  of  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex. With  respect  to  injuring  the  truck- 
masters  by  his  measure,  it  would  not,  most 
probably,  be  passed  before  June,  and  he 
meant  that  it  should  not  come  into  opera- 
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ject,  the  petitioners  stated,  that  at  Rualan, 
where  the  British  Iron  Company  had  esta- 
blished a  manufactory,  a  store  had  been 
established  on  the  works,  by  which  they 
had  been  enabled  to  make  their  wages  go 
much  further  in  the  purchase  of  provisions 
than  they  had  gone  before  its  establish- 
ment.   A  similar  case  had  occurred  within 
his  own  knowledge  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lanark,  where  a  factory  was  established, 
which  kept  1,800  or  1,900  persons  in  con- 
tinual  employment.     The  last    time    he 
passed  through  that  town,  he  had  inquired 
how  these  parties  were  supplied  with  the 
necessary  provisions  of  life.     The  master 
and  foreman  of  the  works,  and  many  of  the 
men,  assured  him  in  reply,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  store  established  on  the 
premises,  all  the  men  must  have  been  dis- 
charged, from  the  impossibility  of  procuring, 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  supplies  necessary 
for  existence.     The  mills,  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  were  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Lanark,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  near  a  hamlet 
which  contained  only  a   few  houses  to 
accommodate  the   workmen.     After   the 
mills  were  built,  it  was  found  upon  trial 
that  retail  shops  for  candles,   groceries, 
meal,     and    provisions,    could     not    be 
supported   in    that   hamlet,    unless  they 
charged  prices  for  the  articles  in  which 
they  dealt  far  above  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  consequently,  far  above  the  ability 
of  the  workmen  to  purchase.     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  store   was    estab- 
lished,  where  any  thing  might  be  pur- 
chased, from  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a  pint  of 
beer,  from  a  silk  gown  to  a  dish-clout, 
from  an  article  of  comparative  luxury  to 
an  article  of  the  most  necessary  domestic 
purposes.     The  price  charged  for  the  dif- 
ferent commodities  sold  at  this  store  was 
not  greater,   but  less,    than    the    price 
charged  at  the  retail  shops  in  Lanark. 
He  was  informed,  moreover,  by  two  re- 
spectable persons    who    resided   in   the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  found  the  ar- 
ticles sold  there  of  such  superior  quality, 
that  instead  of  sending  to  Lanark  for  what 
they  wanted,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  they  now  sent  to  this  store  for  them. 
Between  600  and  700  families,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  2000  persons,  derived  their 
subsistence  from  the  employment  which 
they   derived  from  this  factory.     When 
an  individual  was  6rst  engaged  at  it,  his 
wages  were  fixed  at  I65.  or  205.  a  week, 
as  the  case  might  be.    There  was  no  com- 


pulsory clause  in  his  engagement  binding 
him  to  deal  at  the  store ;  but  the  day  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  took  from  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  if  he  was  so  inclined, 
a  credit  upon  the  store  up  to  a  certain 
amount  of  his  wages.     If  his  wages  were 
16s.  a  week,  he  took  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  engagement  a  credit  for  8s. 
or  12s.  a  week,  and  afterwards,  as  he  be- 
came known,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a 
credit  for  the  whole  amount    This  credit 
he  gave  to  the  storekeeper,  who  entered 
his  name  in  his  books,  and  gave  him  in 
return  a  book  to  check  his  accounts.     He 
took  away  with  him  such  articles  as  he 
wanted,  and  no  others  were  sent  to  him, 
unless  the  check-book  was  returned  to  the 
storekeeper  to  have  their  amount  regulariy 
entered.     He  had  seen  these  books,  and 
they  were  kept  with  a  regularity  worthy  of 
imitation  in  higher  quarters.     He  had  also 
seen  the  books  of  the  store,  and  therefore 
could  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  its  profits.    What  did  the  House 
suppose  they  were?    He  had  seen  the 
bills  sent  in  for  the  different  articles  sold 
there.     He  had   seen  that  every  article 
purchased  for  them  was  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, and  purchased  at  the  wholesale  price, 
and  from  that  he  had  ascertained,  that  the 
profits  on  their  sale  never  exceeded  tea 
per  cent.        Out  of  these  profits  four 
schools  were  maintained,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  persons  employed  00 
the  establishment.    There  was  an  infant 
school  for  the  youngest  child ren,   and 
other  schools,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
in  regular  succession,  until  the  last,  where 
children  were  instructed  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  accounts,  until  they  reached  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  the  age  at  which 
they  were  taken  into  this   manufactory. 
There  was  also  a  school  for  girls,  in  which 
they  were  taught  every  thine  that  could  be 
useful  to  them  au  housewives  and  mis- 
tresses of  families.    Now,  if  the  House 
were  to  pass  the  present  Bill,  and  to  allow 
the  powers  of  it  to  be  extended  to  Scot- 
land, they  would  do  irreparable  injury  to 
this  excellent  and  well-conducted  estab- 
lishment.   He  therefore  called  upon  the 
House,  before  it  consented  to  leg^ate 
upon  this  subject,  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  and  to  see  whether  the 
evil  which  they  were  going  to  inflict  by 
the  new  law,  would  not  be  greater  than 
the  evil  occasioned,  or  said  to  be  'occa- 
sioned, by  the  old  law.    But,  said  his  bon. 
friendi  the  evils  of  this  system'are  gen6i 
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rally  felt  throughout  the  whole  conntry. 
On  that  point  he  was  completely  at  issue 
with  his  hon.  friend.  Look  at  Glasgow^ 
it  was  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
one  of  those  places  in  which  his  hon.  firiend 
had  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great 
abuse  of  this  system.  The  last  time  that 
he  was  at  Glasgow  he  determined  to  in- 
stitute some  ^  inquiries  into  that  subject. 
It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  first  even- 
ing of  his  arrival  at  Glasgow  he  was  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  very  well 
known  in  that  House,  Mr.  Kirkman  Fin- 
lay.  That  gentleman  employs  700  or 
800  workmen  ;  and  when  he  ques- 
tioned him  regarding  the  existence 
of  the  truck-system  at  Glasgow,  he  (Mr. 
K.  Finlay)  told  him  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  its  existence  in  that  place  or  its 
neighbourhood.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  it  certainly  did  exist  at  Mr.  Dunlop's 
Colliery,  which  was  a  few  miles  from  Glas- 
gow, and  Mr.  Finlay's  surprise  on  receiving 
that  information  was  excessive.  And  yet 
there  were  not  less  than  35,000  or  40,000 
workmen  employed  at  Glasgow.  What 
followed  ?  A  person  was  sent  from  Bol- 
ton to  get  up  a  petition  at  Glasgow  against 
this  system — a  public  meeting  of  the 
operatives  was  called ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  which  he 
and  others  made  to  them,  no  petition  was 
sent.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
were  evils  in  the  present  system,  but  they 
were  evils  of  a  nature  that  could  not  be 
remedied  by  legislative  enactments.  Why, 
then,  should  they  add  another  penal 
Statute  to  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  penal 
Statutes  which  already  had  been  passed 
to  repress  their  growth  ?  He  hopea  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  now  filled  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  never 
consent  to  pass  this  Bill  without  institut- 
ing an  inquiry  as  to  its  necessity.  His 
hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  all  the  capi- 
talists of  the  country  were  opposed  to  this 
system.  On  this  point  he  was  afraid  that 
his  hon.  friend  was  guilty  of  some  unin- 
tentional exaggeration.  He  had  himself 
conversed  on  this  subject  with  many  ca- 
pitalists, and  if  his  hon.  friend  wished  to 
know  how  their  opinions  tended,  he  had 
only  to  inquire  of  Bolton  and  Watt.  Had 
they  petitioned  against  the  system  ?  He 
could  mention  many  other  capitalists  who 
entertained  the  same  notions  as  himself 
on  this  question,  but  he  deemed  it  un- 
necessary, as  the  opinion  of  such  men  as 
Bolton  and  Watt  was  sufficient,  he  thought, 


to  make  hoA.  M^nbers  pause  before  dwjr 
legislated  in  direct  contradiction  to  i£ 
He  admitted,  however,  that  tkere  were 
capitalists  who  were  influenced  by  de- 
ferent sentiments  and  fSselings.  He  knew 
who  they  were,  and  had  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  their  locality,  and  he  bad  disco- 
vered that  they  were  anxious  to  put  down 
the  small  master-manufacturers  in  their 
neighbourhood,  who  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  their  wholesale  busi- 
ness by  the  profits  which  they  derived 
from  this  retail  trade.  What  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  these  large  capitalists 
succeeded?  —  a  monopoly  of  employ- 
ment; they  would  have  but  few  individusds 
carrying  on  business;  labour  would,  of 
course,  become  more  abundant ;  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  workmen  of  the  country 
wouId.be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
wealthy indWidaals;  He,tbeiefore,thoi|ght 
that  it  was  an  object  of  great  fanportance 
not  to  let  the  Hoose  proceed  hastily  in  the 
course  now  proposed  to  it.  Hie  step 
which  It  was  called  upon  to  take  was  of 
essential  conseauence,  and  it  ought  to  de- 
liberate maturely  before  it  determined  to 
take  it.  His  hon.  friend  had  not  made 
the  case  quite  clear  as  to  what  the  law 
now  was  upon  this  subject  Many  Gen- 
tlemen would  suppose,  from  what  ms  hon. 
friend  had  said  of  the  tonuny  system, 
that  no  legislative  care  bad- hitherto  been 
extended  to  it.  But  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  He  rested  that  assertion  on  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  as  to 
the  Combination-laws.  He  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he 
had  attended  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  repealing  the  Comoination-laws.  That 
Act  had  two  objects  in  view,  and  though 
they  were  both  useful,  his  hon.  friend  had 
brought  up  two  friends,  as  staitaieh  at  men 
could  be,  to  give  their  ofmikm  against  the 
policy  and  propriety  of  pawing  iU  One 
of  those  two  oqects  was,  to  provide  that  no 
person,  be  he  master  or  be  he  man,  should 
he  punished  for  demanding  any  rate  of 
wages  which  he  thought  proper  as  a  re- 
muneration for  his  labour.  The  other 
was,  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  law  which 
held,  that  if  three  piEurties  determined  not 
to  take  the  rate  of  wages  given  to  their 
fellow  workmen  by  their  masters,  they 
should  be  held  guilty  of  a  conspiracy. 
The  injustice  of  such  a  Statute  was  so 
palpable,  that  he  might  have  obtained  the 
repeal  of  that  part  of  the  law  at  once,  if 
he  had  moved  for  it ;  but  instead  of  pur- 
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suing  that  course,  he  had  merely  asked 
lor  a  committee  of  inquiry.  That  com- 
mittee was  granted  —  an  inquiry  was 
instituted,  and  after  an  examination, 
continued  for  fifty  days,  inio  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Combination-laws,  the*  bill  for 
the  repeal  came  out  of  the  committee  with 
an  unanimous  recommendation,  that  it 
should  forthwith  be  passed  into  a  law  ; 
and  pass  it  did,  with  less  trouble  than  any 
bill  ever  did  which,  like  it,  swept  off  fifty 
or  sixty  penal  Acts  at  one  fell  swoop. 
That  bill  did  away  with  the  absurd  and 
monstrous  clause  regarding  conspiracy, 
and  provided  that  both  masters  and  men, 
if  they  did  not  employ  threats  or  violence 
— of  which  the  employment  is  punishable 
at  common-law — should  be  at  liberty  to 
demand  and  make  what  bargains  they 
pleased,  both  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
amount  of  their  labour,  and  the  wages  to 
be  paid  for  it.  Now,  the  Bill  of  his  learn- 
ed friend  would  entirely  alter  this  enact- 
ment; and  therefore  he  once  more  im- 
plored the  House  to  pause,  and  not  pro- 


provided  by  that  Act,  that  if  a  contract 
were  made  between  a  master-manufacturer 
and  his  workman  for  work  to  be  performed, 
and  if  the  work  were  to  be  paid  for  in 
meal,  malt,  or  any  other  article,  either 
party  might,  on  the  failure  of  performance 
by  the  other,  go  to  a  Magistrate  and  insist 
on  the  terms  of  the  contract  being  ol)eyed  ? 
When  there  was  an  Act  to  that  effect,  was 
it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
means  of  enforcing  payment  of  a  contract 
against  the  master-manufacturers  ?  and 
was  it  not  absurd  to  introduce  a  Bill  like 
the  present  as  an  amendment  on  that  Act  < 
He  could  not  help  telling  the  workmen — 
and  he  did  it  with  great  respect  to  them, 
for  though  they  were  oppressed  formerly 
they  now  were  free — he  could  not  help 
telling  the  workmen,  that  as  the  law  stood 
at  present  tlie  masters  were  oppressed,  and 
not  they.  The  masters  could  not  make, 
at  present,  such  bargains  as  they  pleased, 
but  the  men  coidd.  They  were  liable  to 
informations  if  they  paid  their  men  in  pro- 
visions entirely ;    and   in  a   small   town. 


ceed  hastily  to  abrogate  a  law,  which  it  •  near  Stockport,  sixteen  informations  had 
had  only  passed  after  long  and  repeated  !  been  filed  against  them  for  acts  which  they 


consultations.  He  was  induced  to  make 
this  prayer  to  the  House,  because  he  wish- 
ed the  workmen  of  this  country  to  remain 
in  their  present  situation.  He  believed 
that  by  so  doing  the  House  would  do 
much  to  increase  their  moral  worth  and 


had  committed,  with  the  kindest  and  most 
charitable  intentions  to  their  workmen. 
He  would  just  give  the  House  a  notion  of 
the  generality  of  those  informations.  A 
workman  had  gone  to  a  master-manu- 
facturer and  had  requested  work  to  pre- 


value.  If  he  could  satisfy  any  body  of  |  vent  his  family  from  starving.  Themafster 
men  that  they  were  not  mere  (rhildren,  but  in  rei)ly  had  told  him,  that  he  had  no  occa- 
could  make  bargains  for  themselves, — if  '  sion  for  further  hands  in  his  factory,  but 
he  could  inspire  them  with  a  sense  of  their  I  that,  rather  than  see  him  and  his  family 
own  independence,  by  makini;:  them  feel  |  starve,  he  would,  if  he  chose  to  attend 
that  they  were   no  lc)ni;'er  hampered    by  I  at  his  work  for  a  certain  number  of  houm 


Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  employment  of 
their  time,  and  skill,  and  industry, — if  he 
could  raise  the  standard  by  which  they 
were  accustomed  lo  estimate  themselves, 
and  thus  exalt  them  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellectual creatures,  he  was  convinced 
that  he  should  not  only  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  them,  but  also  upon  the 
country  in  general.  He  asked  the  House 
whether  it  was  prepared  to  reforge  the 
fetters  upon  labour,  which,  much  to  its 
credit,  it  had  broke  some  years  ago  ?  The 
Bill  of  his  hon.  friend  reformed  those  fetters 
by  the  restrictions  which  it  placed  on  all 
future  payments  for  lal)onr.  His  hon. 
friend  said,  that  there  were  no  means  of 
enforcing  payments  for  contracts  at  pre- 
sent. Had  his  hon.  friend  forgotten  the 
Act  of  the  1st  of  (leorge  4th,  passed  ex- 
pressly to  enforce  contracts  ?     Was  it  not 


in  the  day,  give  him  a  certain  quantity  of 
provisions.  The  workman  had  gladly  ac- 
cepted this  proposal,  had  performed  his 
work,  and  had  received  the  promised  re- 
muneration. A  committee  of  workmen 
were  sitting  in  tlie  town,  and,  on  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  laid  an  information 
against  the  master-manufacturer ;  and 
made  the  workman,  whom  he  had  employ- 
ed from  charitable  motives,  an  unwilling 
witness  against  him.  The  case  was  heard 
before  Magistrates.  I'he  master-manufac- 
turer stated  the  reason  why  he  had  em- 
ployed the  man ;  the  man  acknowledged 
the  statement  to  be  correct ;  admitted 
that  the  contract  had  been  fairly  performed 
on  both  sides,  and  declared,  that  it  was 
much  against  his  will  that  he  had  been 
brought  forward  to  support  the  informa- 
tion.    The  Magistrates  felt  the  hardsliip 
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of  the  case,  but  said,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting law  they  had  no  alternative  left  but 
lo  fine  the  master-manufacturer  10/.  for 
the  charity  which  he  had  displayed  to  his 
unfortunate  workman.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
contended,  that  it  was  a  great  evil,  that  if 
a  master  gave  to  any  of  his  workmen  a 
gallon  of  meal,  a  sack  of  potatoes,  or  a 
few  pounds  of  meat,  he  should  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  10/.  if  it  were  given  in  part 
payment  of  wages.  It  was  a  still  greater 
evil,  that  if  this  was  done  a  second  time, 
a  heavier  6ne  was  inflicted.  It  would  be 
a  still  greater  evil,  if  the  Bill  of  his  hon. 
friend  were  passed  into  law, — for  a  third 
commission  of  this  offence  would  subject 
the  offender  to  transportation.  Was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prepared  to 
give  his  consent  to  such  a  clause  ?  He 
sincerely  hoped  not.  Again,  by  his  hon. 
friend's  Bill,  when  an  information  was 
lodged  against  any  master,  his  books  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  Magistrates  as  evidence 
against  him.  To  attempt  to  do  such  a  thing 
by  legislation,  by  machinery  of  this  kindj 
violating,  as  it  did,  the  privacy  which 
ought  to  be  respected  in  every  mercantile 
concern,  was  not  only  absurd  but  abomin- 
able. [Mr.  Littleton  informed  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  had  expunged  that  part 
of  the  Bill.]  He  confessed  that  already 
too  much  rancour  was  felt  by  the  men 
against  their  masters,  and  too  great  a  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  their  contracts  with 
their  workmen.  Committees  were  sitting 
in  various  towns,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  levying  fines  upon  the  masters.  Would 
his  hon.  friend  give  those  committees  ad- 
ditional powers  of  doing  mischief?  He 
asked  his  hon.  friend  whether,  in  his  com- 
munication with  the  magistracy,  he  had 
not  often  learnt  that  informations,  in  which 
they  had  no  power  of  mitigating  the 
penalty,  were  lodged  against  individuals, 
whose  only  offence  was  their  charity  ?  He 
was  unwilling  to  let  the  feelings  of  the 
House  be  roused  improperly,  by  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  evils  of  the  truck- 
system.  Many  of  those  evils  arose  from 
the  present  state  of  trade,  over  which  no 
one  could  exercise  any  control.  The 
error  was,  to  suppose  that  the  truck- 
system  had  occasioned  the  distress,  and 
not  the  distress  the  truck-system.  That 
was  exactly  the  point  of  dispute  between 
himself  and  his  hon.  friend,  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  he  desired  to  have  an  inquiry. 
He  was  not  aware  whether  he  had  made 
his  principles  clearly  understood,  but  he 


felt  their  correctness  himself,  and  wished  to 
make  it  felt  by  others.  At  the  time  he 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Combination- 
laws,  he  was  told  by  the  masters  that  he 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  popu- 
larity. Was  he  hunting  popularity  now  ? 
No  ;  he  was  acting  at  present,  as  he  did 
formerly,  upon  principle.  He  told  the 
workmen  that  they  were  in  error,  and  that 
their  masters  were  oppressed.  They  felt 
the  distress,  but  did  not  know  its  origin. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Calling- 
ton,  would  tell  them,  that  it  was  the  cur- 
rency, and  would  recommend  an  altera- 
tion of  it  as  a  nostrum  for  its  remedy. 
He  himself  might  think  it  was  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  might  recommend  the  repeal  of 
them  as  his  nostrum.  Other  Gentlemen 
might  find  out  other  causes,  and  recom- 
mend other  nostrums;  but  no  nostrum 
could  be  more  injurious  than  one  which 
was  applied  under  complete  ignorance, 
both  as  to  the  cause  and  to  the  cure  of 
the  present  distress.  He  contended,  that 
this  measure  was  equally  injurious  to  the 
master  and  the  men,  and  called  upon  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
explain  how  the  commerce  of  the  country 
could  be  promoted  by  putting  fetters  on 
industry  which  would  eat  into  its  very 
bones.  His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  the 
Bill  would  not  come  into  operation  till 
October  next ;  if  that  were  the  case,  there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  inquiry,  and  why 
not  grant  it  ?  If  he  could  get  time  during 
the  recess,  he  would  go  down  to  Bolton 
himself,  meet  the  20,000  petitioners,  and 
argue  this  question  dispassionately  with 
them.  Yes,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  grant  him  a  committee,  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  go  down  to 
Bolton,  and  there  argue  the  question. 
He  knew  the  good  sense  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country ;  the  Government 
was  mistaken  if  it  supposed  that  the  ma- 
nufacturing classes  of  the  country  were 
not.  In  intelligence,  far  before  it.  Yes, 
the  higher  classes  had  been  receding  for 
years  in  information,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  lower  classes  had  been  going  for- 
ward,— for,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  the 
schoolmaster  had  been,  indeed,  abroad. 
He  would  take  a  couunittee  of  sixty  ma- 
nufacturers from  Glasgow, — a  place  with 
which  he  was  better  acquainted  than  with 
any  part  of  Eno:land, — and  he  could  go 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
take  a  committee  of  sixty  Peers,  and  he 
would  stake  his  life  that  the  sixty  raaiiu- 
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facturers  would  be  found  the  most  sensible 
by  far  upon  subjects  like  the  present. 
They  might  look  a  long  while  among  the 
manufacturers  before  they  found  one  who 
would  talk  so  much  nonsense  as  a  noble 
Lord  talked  the  other  nijrht  on  that  never- 
to-be-forj^otten  statement  about  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  machinery.  All,  however,  that 
he  now  asked  was,  an  inquiry.  His  hon. 
friend  had  said,  that  he  wished  for  more 
than  this,  which  was  true.  He  did  wish 
for  more,  but  he  did  not  ask  for  more  on 
the  present  occasion.  If  he  had  the  power, 
he  most  assuredly  would  erase  from  the 
Statute-book  every  individual  Act  which 
interfered  between  masters  and  their  men, 
and  leave  both  to  that  protection  and  to 
those  remedies,  which  the  common -law 
would  afford  them.  His  hon.  friend  had 
stated  it  as  matter  of  inconvenience,  that 
if  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  views  were  carried 
into  effect,  they  must  repeal  the  Hawkers 
and  Pedlars  Act;  but  ought  they  not  to 
repeal  that  Act  ?  Was  not  that  Act  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age  in  which  we  lived  ?  There 
was  much  talk  now  about  bringing  justice 
home  to  every  man's  door, — which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  great  blessing ;  but 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should 
they  refuse  to  allow  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing food  and  clothing  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  door  of  every  poor  man,  who 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  a  distant  market? 
He  would  have  the  freest  possible  com- 
munication in  commercial  affairs,  and  it 
was  a  shame  that  there  should  be  any  tax, 
either  on  men  or  vehicles,  by  which  pro- 
duce was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. He  never  saw  a  cart  or  a  stage- 
coach without  thinking  so.  The  less  they 
legislated  on  matters  between  master  and 
.servant,  or  on  matters  of  a  commercial 
nature,  the  better  it  would  be  for  all 
parties.  The  parties  who  were  concerned, 
the  parties  who  were  interested,  were  of 
nil  persons  the  best  qualified  to  make  bar- 
gains; and  upon  this  obvious  truth  he 
rested  the  whole  of  this  case.  It  was  from 
not  attending  to  this  fact,  it  was  from 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  that  where 
commercial  transactions  were  left  free  they 
always  flowed  in  the  best  channel,  that 

ft  ' 

many  of  our  present  difHculties  had  arisen. 
The  Parliament  had  in  a  manner  tied  the 
legs  of  the  country,  and  now  it  complain- 
ed because  it  found  that  the  country  was 
standing  still.  Among  other  persons  who 
were  at  the  bottom  of  this  outcry  against 


the  truck-system  were  the  retail  dealen, 
and  he  could  very  well  understand  why. 
It  was  the  interest  of  retail  dealers  to  get 
the  labourers  into  their  debt.  He  had 
seen  this  at  Glasgow,  where,  because  the 
dealers  knew  that  they  could  attach  the 
men's  wages  in  the  hands  of  their  masters, 
they  were  always  ready  to  encourage  the 
labourers  to  run  into  debt.  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  system  complained  of?  There 
was  none ;  for  in  neither  case  did  any 
money  come  into  the  labourer's  pockeL 
Upon  these  grounds  he  called  upon  the 
Ministers  to  have  this  subject  fully  and 
fairly  investigated,  and,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  following  Motion,  which 
he  begged  to  move  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend.  It  was 
this : — "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  what  have  been  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  Acts  prohibit- 
ing the  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  or 
otherwise  than  in  money,  and  to  report  the 
evidence  that  maybe  brought  before  them, 
as  well  as  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  repealing  or  amending  the  said  Acts,  or 
of  bringing  in  a  new  Act  on  the  subject." 
Mr.  Sadler  said,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  have  given  a  silent  vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire; but  after  having  heard  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
sat  down,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  few  observations,  in 
reply  to  that  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  his 
apology  for  so  doing  would  be,  that  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  him  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  evils  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  professed  himself  igno- 
rant. It  was  somewhat  strange  that  the 
hon.  Member  should  appeal  to  Glasgow, 
where,  he  acknowledged,  the  system  was 
not  in  existence,  confessing  himself  wholly 
ignorant  of  its  effect  where  it  was  in  full 
operation,  and  still  doubt  or  deny  all  that 
hud  been  asserted  by  those  who  had  long 
witnessed  and  deplored  the  evil,  and  the 
representations  of  scores  of  thousands  of 
petitioners  who  were  its  victims,  and  who 
were  earnestly  imploring  the  House  for  re- 
dress. The  hon.  Member  had  talked  of 
proceeding  to  Bolton  ;  he  wished  he  would 
take  that  course.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evil  was  no  substantial  reason  why  those 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  it,  who 
knew  how  much  misery  it  inflicted,  how 
wide  it  had  already  extended,  and  that  the 
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infection  was  still  spreading,  should  be 
prevented  from  proceeding  as  became 
them,  namely,  in  attempting  to  apply,  and 
instantly,  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  grievance. 
That  class  of  the  petitioners  whom  it  was 
the  more  immediate  object  of  the  Bill  to 
relieve,  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
were  deeply  injured  by  this  system  ;  it 
deprived  them  of  their  fair  earnings  ; 
varied,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  employers, 
their  wages — in  short,  it  diminished  their 
comforts  and  degraded  their  condition. 
Yet  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had 
called  their  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  redress,  and  their  numerous  pe- 
titions to  this  House,  raising  a  clamour. 
He  would  tell  him,  that  any  class  of  society 
would  raise  what  he  called  a  clamour  were 
they  similarly  dealt  with  ;  namely,  if  they 
were  defrauded  of  their  honest  gains,  and 
after  having  laboured  hard  and  long,  were 
deprived,  under  a  variety  of  harassing  pre- 
texts, "of  their  due  remuneration.  But  it 
was  somewhat  singular  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  talk  of  the  clamour  that  had  been 
raised,  and  the  ignorance  that  was  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject,  when  he  had, 
almost  in  the  very  same  breath,  assured 
the  House  of  the  supreme  intelligence  of 
the  very  class  he  had  thus  stigmatised. 
But  it  had  been  well  observed  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  introduced  the  measure, 
that  the  evil  deeply  affected  other  classes 
of  society  than  those  who  were  the  princi- 
pal sufferers,  and  whom  it  was  the  first 
object  of  the  Bill  to  relieve.  Among 
them  were  the  tradesmen  and  retail 
dealers  in  the  towns  where  the  system  pre- 
vailed, and  whom  the  honourable  member 
for  Middlesex  had  therefore  described  as 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  outcry,  as  he 
called  it.  It  was  most  evident,  that  this 
class  were  deeply  injured,  and  had  a  just 
cause  of  complaint.  The  very  heavy  as- 
sessments and  taxes,  parochial  and  public, 
to  which  their  situation  rendered  them 
liable,  and  the  unfair  competition  to  which 
they  were  therefore  subjected,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  interest  they  had  at  stake, 
fully  justified  this  numerous  and  important 
class  of  society  in  having  joined  with  those 
still  more  deeply  injured,  and  delivered 
their  remonstrances  on  this  occasion,  from 
the  imputation  of  clamour  now  cast  upon 
them.  While  the  employers  themselves 
had  very  generally  petitioned  the  House 
on  the  occasion,  nay,  many  of  those  who 
had  been  compelled  to  adopt,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  a  practice  which  they  greatly 
VOL.  L 


object  to,  yere  among  its  most  strenuotis 
opponents ;  as  it  ivas  clear  that  those  who, 
while  availing  themselves  of  it,  were  still 
governed  by  feelingsof  honour  and  huma- 
nity, had  no  chance  of  competing  with 
those  who  pursued  the  same  system  with 
more  eagerness  and  less  honesty.  Thus 
was  it  that  almost  every  class  was  injured  by 
this  disgraceful  practice  wherever  it  pre- 
vailed ;  and  hence  that  general  remonstrance 
against  its  continuance  which  the  hon. 
Member  denounced  as  clamour.  But  the 
hon.  Member  had  appealed  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  system,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  a  most  suspicious  argument  as  applied 
to  the  subject.  It  was  true,  that  400  years 
ago  the  system  of  barter  and  truck  was 
pursued — in  the  then  state  of  things  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
otherwise ;  but  as  society  advanced,  the 
practice  was  still  discouraged,  and  it  was 
too  much  to  state,  that  we  were  not  to  at- 
tempt to  annihilate  a  system  which  was 
found  to  be  a  nuisance  even  in  the  earlier 
times,  and  which  much  impeded  and  long 
delayed  national  improvement,  but  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  things',  amounted  to 
an  intolerable  grievance.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, however,  had  appealed  to  general  prin- 
ciples on  this  occasion.  But  nothing  was 
more  obvious  than  that  abstract  principles, 
dry  and  barren  generalities  as  they  had 
been  called,  when  applied  practically,  were 
often  found  to  be  wholly  inapplicable,  and 
not  unfrequently,  indeed,  deeply  injurious. 
He  thought  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  would  find  it  difficult  to  apply 
any  known  principle  which  could  justify 
the  grievance  in  question,  least  of  all  that 
of  free-trade.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  supply  of  labour  being  great, 
and  the  demand  for  it  unhappily  other- 
wise, it  was  obvious  that  the  master  and 
the  workman  did  not  meet  upon  equal 
terms ;  the  latter  was  in  the  power  of 
the  former,  and  the  idea  of  making  a  bar- 
gain regarding  wages,  on  the  same  footing, 
was  a  farce.  The  freedom  was  all  on  one 
side — a  freedom  not  only  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  labour  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale  consistent  with  the  scantiest  means 
of  subsistence,  and  not  unfrequ'ently  below 
that ;  but  again  to  diminish  at  pleasure 
the  value  of  those  very  wages,  inadequate 
as  they  might  be,  leaving  to  the  industrious 
man  an  alternative  indeed,  that  of  a  total 
loss  of  employment,  which  consigned  him 
at  once  to  misery  and  pauperism.  And 
was  it  thus  that  the  principle  of  free  trade 
2P 
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was  to  be  applied  ?  He  hatF  been  gup- 
posed  to  have  been  somewhat  hostile  to 
the  general  application  of  that  principle 
under  existing  circumstances ;  but  in  all 
he  had  advanced  upon  the  subject,  he  had 
never  carried  his  hostility  to  it  so  far  as 
to  identify  it  with  a  system  which  prac- 
tically placed  the  workman  in  the  power  of 
his  employer,  giving  the  freedom  of  oppres- 
sion without  hope  and  without  redress. 
But  the  view  the  hon.  Member  took  was 
a  fallacious  application  of  his  own  princi- 
ples. He  had  spoken  much  and  long  upon 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  ; 
he  was  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  regu- 
lation which  compelled  the  public  to  dis- 
charge in  gold  a  debt  which  had  been 
contracted  in  their  name  in  paper ;  the 
consequences  were  sufficiently  known  and 
felt,  especially  as  respected  the  lower  and 
industrious  classes.  But  it  appeared  to 
the  hon.  Member  to  be  right  upon  **  prin- 
ciple." He  therefore  interdicted  that  con- 
tracts should  be  any  longer  made  or  satis- 
fied in  a  paper  medium,  at  least  below  a 
certain  amount :  he  thought  it  right  upon 
principle  that  every  20/.  for  instance, 
that  should  be  paid  to  the  public  creditor, 
no  matter  the  difficulty  and  distress  it  in- 
volved, should  be  no  longer  discharged  in 
the  medium  in  which  it  was  contracted. 
But  the  hon.  Member  varied  his  principle 
when  he  applied  it  to  the  lower  and  labour- 
ing classes ;  their  20s.,  the  hard-earned  pro- 
duct of  a  week's,  or  a  fortnight's  labour, 
was  not  to  be  secured  to  them  in  the  precious 
metals;  no,  nor  yet  in  paper,  but  in  twenty 
pounds;  it  might  be,ofrancid  bacon;  in  short, 
in  any  commodity,  of  any  quality,  and  at 
any  price,  which  the  employer  mightchoose 
to  render  him.  How  did  this  comport 
with  the  hon.  Member's  notions  as  to  the 
currency  ?  He  thought  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  protect  that  which  was  paid 
to  the  poor,  though  we  were  to  run  the 
risk  of  ruining  the  empire,  in  securing, 
reforming,  and  raising,  the  value  of  that 
which  was  demanded  by  the  capitalists  of 
the  country.  The  hon.  Member  had  said 
something  about  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  master  and  workman  to  fix  upon  the 
wages  to  be  given  and  received.  But 
the  principle  he  defended  necessarily  un- 
fixed them.  The  standard  of  value,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  is  in  this 
case  the  standard  which  the  former  pleased 
to  use  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  conse- 
quences w6re  obvious,  verified  by  the 
allegations  of  tens  of  thousands,  whose 


wrongs  had  been  made  known  to  the 
House  by  the  petitions  which  loaded  iti 
Table.  Butthe  hon.  Member  had  attempted, 
though  most  unsuccessfully,  to  reconcile  his 
views  upon  this  subject  with  the  interests  of 
the  lower  classes,  in  statine  that  if  the 
truck-system  were  abolished,  50,000  or 
100,000  persons  would  probably  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Emplor- 
ment  followed  demand;  and  how  could 
the  hon.  Member  suppose  that  demand  for 
any  manufactured  article  was  created  here, 
or  in  any  of  the  continental  markets,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  wages  of  the 
labour  of  those  who  fabricated  the  articles 
demanded  were  thus  disgracefully  paid, 
that  is,  in  adulterated  flour,  decayed 
bacon,  or  any  other  commodity,  sstc 
money?— The  idea  was  ridiculous.  But 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  think,  that  the 
system  supplied  the  employer  with  capital 
and  credit ;  here  again  he  was  as  mach 
in  error,  for  if  he  could  obtain  goods  upon 
credit,  he  could  borrow  money  also  where- 
with to  pay  his  workmen.  Did  he  attempt 
to  satisfy  any  other  of  the  demands  upon 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  his 
workmen,  —  demands  oflen  to  a  much 
heavier  amount?  This  idea  was  also  too 
absurd  to  entertain.  He  would  leave, 
however,  the  principle  of  the  hon.  Member, 
and  its  application,  to  himself,  and  advert 
in  conclusion  to  that  of  the  law  of  this 
country,  which  had  ever  regarded  the  wages 
of  labour  with  peculiar  favour,  and  indeed, 
given  the  claims  they  created,  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  and  ordinary  demands. 
Indeed,  every  institution,  sacred  or  civil, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  had  thus  regarded  them. 
The  pittance  which  laborious  poverty 
earns,  is  its  only  wealth,  its  sole  capital, 
and  it  deeply  behoved  the  House  to  pro- 
tect and  guard  it  from  the  grasp  of  rapa- 
ciousness,  and  the  attempts,  however,  dis- 
guised and  palliated,  of  practical  oppres- 
sion. But  it  had  been  said,  that  the  law, 
if  passed  would  be  evaded  ;  let  it  be  so. 
Most  of  our  laws  are  partially  evaded; 
and  amongst  them  many  which  neverthe- 
less are,  on  the  whole,  generally  operative 
and  highly  beneficial;  let  this  be  one  of 
them.  Even  if  the  nuisance  which ^ has 
accumulated  so  greatly,  cannot  be  wholly 
abated,  let  an  attempt  at  least  be  made, 
which  the  principles  of  justice  and  homa- 
nity  equally  demand.  At  least  place  on 
the  Statute-book  the  strongest  inhiUtfon 
of  this  nefarious  practice,  subject  the  oAn* 
der  to  adequate  penalties,  and  If  ht  ititl 
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evade  the  Taw,  brand  him  with  the  stigma 
of  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country,  with 
those  of  justice  and  humanity.     He  hardly 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  the  asser- 
tion, that  the    labourer   might  refuse  to 
receive    his    wages    in    the  commodities 
delivered   to  him.     That   was  true;    but 
then,    in  that   case,  it   was  clear,    if  he 
demanded  money  instead,  it  would  from 
such  employers  be  the  last  he  would  re- 
ceive.    He  would  give  an    instance.     It 
was  not  a  peculiar,  but,  unhappily,  a  com- 
mon case,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  work- 
man had  forced  upon  him  for  his  week's 
wages  a  certain  weight  of  cheese  scarcely 
fit  for  use,  and  which  he  had  to  sell  to  the 
very  employer  from  whom  he  received  it, 
and  at  his  own  terms,  namely,  little  more 
than  one-half  the  price  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  fbr  it.  Why  should  any  one  be 
compelled  to  suffer  such  a  diminution  of 
the  recompense  of  his  hard  labour;  and 
why  should  the  master,  who  had  alre&dy 
made  one  profit  upon  his  labour,  be  em- 
powered to  turn  round  upon  him  and  make 
another  and  a  still  more  profitable  bargain 
with  him,  exacting  an  unjust  and  usurious 
gain  upon  the  very  wages  of  his  labour  ? 
He  repeated,  that  the  evil  was  one  of  great 
magnitude,  and  that  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserved.     It 
was  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  protect  the  poor,  inas- 
much as  the  rich  are  in  a  great  measure 
able  to  protect  themselves ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  confess,  that  its  chief  care 
and  labour  had   been  latterly  devoted  to 
give  security  to  capital,  and   facilities  to 
the   accumulation  of  wealth.     "If  (con- 
cluded  the   hon.    IViember)  the   measure 
should  fail  in  producing  all  the  good  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  it  anticipates,  still 
it  cannot  fail  of  accomplishing  much  in 
convincing  the  suffering  people  that  this 
House  commiserates  the  distresses,   and 
is  anxious  to  redress  the  injuries,  of  the 
poor.      It  will,   therefore  greatly  soothe 
their   irritation,  if  it  should   not   wholly 
relieve   their   sufferings.      It    will,    toge- 
ther with  other  measures  which  may  be 
adopted,   hold  out   a  prospect,  at  least, 
that  their  condition  will  be,  at  length,  im- 
proved ;  and  open  upon  them  that  ray  of 
hope  which  may  brighten  into  future  pros- 
perity and  happiness.     In  the  mean  time, 
whether  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury   complained   of,   the   multitude  of 
those  seeking   redress,  or  the   period    in 
which  their  complaints  are  uttered,  it  be- 


comes the  House  to  proceed  with  this  mea- 
sure, and  without  delay." 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty,  regardless  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion to  which  he  might  subject  himself,  to 
state  his  opinion  upon  this  important  topic. 
He  had  not  heard  any  one  contend  that 
it  was  better  that  the  labourer  should  be 
paid  in  goods  than  in  money.  If  they 
were  called  upon  at  once  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  labourer  should  be  paid  in  goods, 
or  in  money,  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  But  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  Two  propositions 
had  been  submitted  to  it.  The  one  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  at  once  to  abolish 
the  evil  complained  of :  the  other  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to 
inquire  and  report  their  opinion  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Such  being 
the  alternative ;  the  latter  proposition  was 
decidedly  that  which  should  receive  bis 
support.  He  believed  the  truck-system 
was  very  prejudicial  to  the  labourers  and 
to  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Last  year  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  the  city  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  He  had  since  found 
that  it  did  so  exist,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  it;  and  he  had  been 
emphatically  called  upon  by  his  consti- 
tuents to  assist  in  its  abolition.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  rose,  not  to  oppose 
the  Bill  moved  for  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Staffordshire,  but  merely  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  which  of 
the  two  propositions  before  them  was  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  Let  not  the 
House  deceive  itself  by  supposing,  that 
to  put  an  end  to  the  truck-system  would 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  evils  in 
the  country.  The  truck-system  was  ra- 
ther the  effect  than  the  cause  of  those 
evils.  Those  evils,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  had  justly  observed,  arose 
out  of  a  complication  of  causes.  If  he 
thought  that  the  Bill  moved  for  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  would  im- 
mediately produce  the  effect  of  paying 
the  labouring  classes  in  money,  and 
thereby  producing  a  better  position  of 
things,  no  man  would  more  cordially  and 
willingly  support  the  measure.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  by  any  means  now  oppose  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Bill.  If  the  House 
determined  to  allow  the  hon.  Member  to 
bring  it  in,  he  (Mr.  Robinson)  would  not 
only  not  oppose  its  progress,  but  would 
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l^ive  his  humble  assistance  in  rendering  it 
as  perfect  an  instrument  as  possible  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent  views 
of  its  author.     But  what  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  impress  uf>on  the  House 
was,  that  the  evils  under  which  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  at  present  suffer- 
ing, were  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  one 
act  of  Legislation.     If  the  Bill  should  be 
carried,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  it  was  from  the  want  of  that 
demand  that  so  much  misery  now  ex- 
isted.   It  would  have,  he  was  also  afraid,  a 
most  injurious  effect,  it  would   promote 
disputes  and  endless  litigation,  and  quar- 
rels between  masters  and  their  workmen. 
He  admitted  that  the  man  who  was  ob- 
liged to  take  bad  goods,  or  goods  which 
he  did  not  want,  must  do  it  under  the 
operation  of  some  power  of  compulsion  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  compulsion 
was  it  that  obliged  him  to  take  those  goods 
except  that  of  the  want  of  employment, 
which  existed  independently  of  this  sys- 
tem ?     He  feared  that  this  Bill  would  not 
remove  that  cause.     The  subject  was  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty — and  the  only 
course  that  remained  for  them  to  pursue 
was,  to  adopt  a  calm  and  temperate  in- 
quiry,  and    though   that   inquiry   might 
require  time,  they  ought  to  devote  that 
time  to  so  important  a  subject.  He  should, 
therefore,  support  Mr.   Hume's  Amend- 
ment for  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry ; 
but  if  the  House  should  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  Mr.  Littleton,  and  afler 
the  discussion  they  had  had  on  this  sub- 
ject, should  be  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
adopted  without  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
he  would  then  do  his  best  to  perfect  the 
details  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Hyde  Villiers  was  glad  that  this 
discussion  had  taken  place,  and  was  glad 
that  so  many  hon.  Members  attended  it, 
for  he  believed  it  would  go  far  to  quiet  the 
irritation  among  the  labouring  classes  when 
they  found  that  this  subject,  so  immediately 
relating  to  them  had  been  so  much  and 
so  carefully  canvassed  by  that  House.  He 
had  most  attentively  read  the  reports  that 
had  been  made  by  the  committees  on  the 
Combination-laws  respecting  the  state 
and  condition  of  masters  and  men .  Those 
reports  undoubtedly  contained  much  very 
valuable  information,  but  still  they  were 
not  sufficient  for  him,  or  for  any  of 
those  hon.  Members  who,  like  him, 
had  no  personal  experience  in  these  mat- 


ters, to  make  up  their  minds  on  this  most 
important  subject.  Even  from  the  argu* 
ments  of  those  who  supported  the  measoie 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire, he  could  not  find  anv  such  hi^ 
degree  of  information  upon  the  details  of 
the  subject,  as  to  afford  any  good  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex :  he  really 
did  not  think  they  had  made  a  sufficiendy 
clear  case  for  granting  the  Motion  with- 
out a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  He  begged 
the  House  to  recollect  that  this  was  a 
most  important  mep.^ure— that  it  mast 
have  an  undefined  effect  on  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country — and  that,  if  they 
legislated  without  inquiry,  they  might 
find  that  they  had  involved  themselves  in 
considerable  difficulties.  Every  one  ag^reed, 
that  in  common  cases  no  persons  should 
pretend  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  any  evil 
with  the  nature  of  which  he  was  not  tho- 
roughly acquainted.  Yet,  in  this  instance, 
so  far  were  all  men  from  having  agreed 
upon  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied, 
that  no  two  men  held  the  same  opiniont 
upon  it.  Some  supposed  that  the  whole 
system  was  forced  upon  the  men  by  the 
power  of  the  masters ;  others  doubted 
that  fact,  and  believed  it  was  a  system 
adopted  for  the  convenience  of  both.  Now 
it  seemed  to  him  most  probable  that  the 
latter  opinion  was  correct.  If  one  agreed 
to  pay,  and  the  other  to  receive,  wages  io 
goods,  there  could  be  no  injustice  in  soch 
an  agreement ;  and  this  Bill  was  not  re- 
quired for  such  a  case;  if  an  agreement 
was  made  for  money,  and  after  the  work  had 
been  performed,  the  master  insisted  oq 
paying  in  truck,  there  would  be  a  mani- 
fest injustice  in  such  a  case ;  and  if  this 
Bill  was  meant  to  provide  against  that  in- 
justice, then  it  became  a  bill  for  the  better 
securing  the  performance  of  contracts. 
The  House  ought  surely  to  know  what 
was  the  subject,  and  the  exact  nature  of 
the  measure ;  but  without  inquiry  it  wai 
impossible  for  the  House  to  be  informed 
on  the  subject.  He  believed  that  the 
truck-system  was  founded  on  the  mutosl 
and  Voluntary  consent  of  the  master  and 
workmen,  for  otherwise,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand how  it  was  that  the  system  had 
been  so  long  and  so  extensively  adopted. 
Even  the  hon.  Member  who  introdnoed 
the  bill  admitted  that  it  had  existed  in 
times  when  distress  was  not  generally  or 
severely  felt,  and  that  admission  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  its  adoption  had  been 
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a  matter  of  preference.  That  it  was 
adopted  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties, 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
(since  the  repeal  of  the  Combination-laws) 
mijjht  legally  combine  for  any  purpose  cff 
their  own,  and  who  had,  in  fact,  combined 
upon  several  other  questions,  had  never 
once  thought  of  entering  into  a  combina- 
tion on  the  subject  of  this  system.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  this  measure  was  not 
one  of  mere  regulation  of  contracts,  but 
that  it  involved  the  immensely-important 
principle  of  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  ; 
and  he  must  repeat,  that  any  principle  of 
so  great  and  extended  an  operation  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  without  inquiry.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  strong  measure  for 
any  one  to  propose  that  that  House  should 
say  to  the  masters  throughout  the  country, 
**  You  shall  not  give  less  than  a  certain 
rate  of  wages,"  and  to  the  labourers, 
**  You  shall  not  receive  less  than  a  certain 
rate  of  wages  ;"  and  perhaps  there  were 
few,  if  any,  who  would  be  found  to  pro- 
pose such  a  measure ;  but  he  must  say, 
that,  in  principle,  a  bill  which  said  to  the 
masters  "  You  shall  not  pay,"  and  to  the 
workmen  "  You  shall  not  receive  wages  in 
truck,"  differed  little  from  a  measure  of 
the  sort  to  which  he  had  alluded.  No 
one  in  that  House  would  like  to  be  told 
that  he  must  keep  his  servants  on  board 
wages?  yet  a  declaration  similar  in  prin- 
ciple was  made  by  this  bill  to  every  master 
in  the  kingdom.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  had  been  cases  of  gross 
occasional  abuse  under  this  system ;  but 
no  man  of  judgment  would  say,  that  a 
system  ought  to  be  abolished  because 
there  were  cases  of  abuse  under  it ;  nor 
did  any  man  at  present  know,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  abuses 
under  the  system  had  been  of  great  ex- 
tent or  not.  He  must  say  one  word  with 
respect  to  the  petitions  on  this  subject. 
How  was  it  that  when  so  many  individuals, 
and  so  many  classes  of  individuals,  must 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  truck-system,  no  petitions  had  been 
presented  in  its  favour,  though  so  many 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  against  it  ? 
That  was  one  of  the  matters  into  which 
he  wished  to  inquire.  He  supposed  that 
it  would  be  asserted  by  some  hon.  gentle- 
man that  the  truck-system  enabled  the 
masters  to  effect  a  greater  reduction  of 
wages  than  they  would  be  able  to  effect 
if  the  labourer  was  paid  in  money.  It 
might  be  said,  too,  that   this   was   the 


cause  of  tlie  great  number  of  the 
opponents  of  the  present  system,  for 
that  the  labourer  would  be  more  sensi- 
bly made  to  feel  the  reduction  in  the 
scale  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  that  he 
would  naturally  struggle  against  his  own 
degradation.  That  opinion  might  be  well 
founded,  but  he  could  not  venture  to  legis- 
late on  mere  speculative  opinion ;  he 
therefore  required  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
without  which  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
to  proceed.  It  was  found,  he  believed, 
that  though  the  system  worked  well  in 
some  places,  it  might  have  a  contrary  ten- 
dency in  others ;  but  how  was  the  House 
to  know  that  without  inquiry — or  how 
could  they  ascertain  whether  the  evils  of 
the  system  were  such  as  to  call  on  them 
to  get  rid  of  it— or  that,  if  they  did  get  rid 
of  it,  they  might  not  introduce  a  greater 
evil  in  its  place?  He  called,  therefore, 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  those  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  this  system.  There  were, 
upon  the  present  question,  distinct  issues 
on  matters  of  fact,  that  could  only  be  well 
tried  before  a  Select  Committee  of  that 
House.  He  had  two  distinct  objects  of 
inquiry,  on  which  he  wished  for  the  best 
information.  The  first  was,  whether  the 
system  now  existing  was  spontaneously 
adopted  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
masters  and  men,  or  whether  it  had  been 
forced  upon  the  latter  by  the  pressure  of 
distress  ?  The  second,  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  were  not  greater  than 
anything  they  could  hope  to  obtain  in  at- 
tempting to  suppress  it  ?  and  to  these  two 
points  might  be  added  a  third;  namely, 
in  what  manner  the  change  from  the  pre- 
sent system  was  to  be  best  effected,  if  the 
making  of  that  change  should  be  found 
to  be  matter  of  necessity  ?  With  respect 
to  the  motives  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
introduced  the  measure,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  of  the  best  and 
most  honourable  kind ;  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  supported  his  proposition 
was  worthy  of  his  zeal  for  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  With  these  feelings  towards 
the  hon.  Member,  he  need  hardly  say, 
that  if  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  full  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  and  if  that 
information  induced  him  to  think  that  the 
truck-system  ought  to  be  abolished,  he 
would  most  willingly  give  his  support  to 
the  present  bill.  But  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  measure,  that 
even  if  it  had  originated  with  the  Govern^ 
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jiicnt,  and  had  been  brought  forward  as  a 
culjiuet  measure,  after  inquiry  by  them, 
he  felt  he  could  not  consent  to  adopt  it 
without  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  that 
House.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  should 
have  sat  down  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
marks which  had  fallen  last  night  from  a 
ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  opposite. 
That  right  hon.  baronet  had  warned  the 
House  to  take  care  how  it  allowed  the 
state  of  the  manufacturiug  labourers  to 
fall  into  the  same  condition  as  the  agri- 
culturist in  the  southern  agricultural 
counties.  He  admitted  the  propriety 
of  the  warning,  but  after  paying,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  given  of  the  causes  of  the 
distress  was  quite  incorrect.  When  such 
different  opinions  prevailed  as  to  a  fact 
which  might  be  supposed  to  lie  near  the 
surface,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to 
be  very  cautious  in  its  proceeding.  On 
this  part  of  the  subject  he  wished  to  make 
one  observation  :  he  believed  that  many 
of  the  evils  now  felt  by  the  people  arose 
from  the  imperfect  legislation  of  that 
House  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
When  any  particular  evil  existed,  indivi- 
duals were  allowed  to  bring  in  measures 
which  they  believed  to  be  likely  to  prove 
remedies  to  those  evils,  but  which,  being 
introduced  without  sufficient  previous  in- 
quiry, and  being  intended  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular contingency,  often  produced  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  general  interests  of 
the  country.  There  was  not  a  Session 
passed  in  which  they  had  not  some  med- 
dling with  the  Poor-laws.  The  present 
Session  had  scarcely  commenced  when 
five  new  laws  were  introduced.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  they  were  worse 
off  than  if  they  had  no  laws  at  all.  When 
were  they  to  put  an  end  to  that  species  of 
))etty  and  vexatious  legislation  1  He 
thought  the  present  was  particularly  a 
case  in  which  they  ought  not  to  indulge 
their  private  or  individual  feelings,  but 
allow  the  thing  fairly  to  go  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  said,  that  viewing  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  thought 
the  Bill,  with  proper  modifications  (for  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  approve  of 
the  whole  of  its  provisions)  ought  to  re- 
ceive his  support.  Some  provisions  ought 
to  be  introduced  with  respect  to  the 
iOiDing  districts,  which  were  peculiarly 


situated.  Every  person  who  knew  any 
thing  of  mining  must  be  aware,  that  work- 
men engaged  in  the  mines  could  not  be 
hired  in  the  ordinary  manner  that  labour- 
ers were.  He  thought,  however*  that  no 
manager,  or  captain  of  a  mine,  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  shop ;  because,  though 
he  might  say  to  the  workman,  "  You  are 
free  to  deal  where  you  please,*'  still,  if  the 
individual  did  not  deal  with  him,  he 
would  have  the  power  of  discharging  him, 
on  any  pretence,  from  the  mine. 

Ix)rd  Althorp  said,  he  was  undoubtedly 
at  first  more  inclined  to  support  the 
Amendment  than  the  bill.  But,  having 
heard  the  Gentlemen  who  came  forward, 
and  described  the  state  of  the  country, 
their  observations  had  materially  altered  his 
opinion,  and  he  could  not  help  viewing 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  as  one  of  an  extremely  doubt- 
ful character.  They  were  now  placed  in 
this  situation,  that  they  must  either  repeal 
all  the  laws  relating  to  the  truck-system, 
or  they  must  render  them  perfectly  ef- 
ficient. Such  was  the  alternative  pre- 
sented to  ihem,  and  it  was  for  the  House 
to  decide  as  to  which  course  was  the  more 
eligible.  A  good  deal  bad  been  said  as  to 
the  character  of  the  bill  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  brought  in,  by  Gentlemen 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  its  provi- 
sions. He,  however,  had  seen  the  bill, 
which  they  had  not,  and  therefore  he  could 
speak  of  it  with  confidence.  Those  Gen- 
tlemen appeared  to  be  arguing  with  refer- 
ence to  a  bill  which  was  formerly  before 
Parliament,  whereas,  the  present  bill, 
though  its  object  was  the  same,  proposed 
to  obtain  that  object  by  different  means. 
In  one  point,  this  bill  possessed  a  very 
great  advantage  over  the  bill  of  last  year. 
This  bill  provided  for  the  repeal  of  all  the 
former  Acts  ;  and  all  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  truck, 
contained  in  it,  were  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally expressed.  Some  provisions  of  a 
harsh  nature  with  respect  to  that  point, 
which  were  in  the  measure  of  last  year, 
were  excluded  from  this.  Therefore  the 
arguments  used  were  not,  in  fact,  applic- 
able to  the  bill  then  before  the  House. 
The  question  now  under  discussion  was, 
whether,  before  Gentlemen  saw  this  mea- 
sure, they  would  insist  on  having  an  in- 
quiry, and  afterwards  decide  whether  the 
bill  should  be  adopted  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  mi^ht  be  brought  to 
light.    He  confessed  t^ctt  he  " 
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of  that  course.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  in  his  very  able  and  eloquent 
speech,  inveighed  against  any  interference 
with  the  wages  of  labour.  That  argu- 
ment, in  the  truth  of  which  he  entirely 
concurred,  was  advanced  by  the  hon. 
Member  in  a  most  unanswerable  manner. 
But  then  the  foundation  of  that  argument 
was,  that  the  transaction  between  the 
master  and  the  labourer  was  free.  Now 
the  fact,  on  the  contrary,  was,  that  it  was 
not  free.  The  labourer,  under  this  system, 
got  in  debt  to  his  master,  and  he  was  no 
longer  a  free  agent,  and  that  master  could 
force  him  to  the  adoption  of  that  or  any 
other  practice  which  he  pleased.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  that  the  labourer  might 
get  jn  debt  with  money  as  well  as  with  goods. 
That  was  true,  but  not  to  the  full  extent 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  asserted. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  last  night 
pointed  out  how  exceedingly  important  it 
was  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion from  imbibing  those  feelings  which  at 
present  showed  themselves  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  In  that  sentiment 
he  entirely  concurred ;  and,  when  he  found 
the  manufacturing  districts  petitioning, 
day  after  day,  for  the  abolition  of  this 
system,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  imprudent  to  refuse  their  request, 
or  to  postpone  this  bill  until  a  committee 
of  inquiry  had  finished  its  labours.  When 
his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen,  who  were  advocates  for 
free  trade,  admitted  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  at 
once  inferred,  that  an  overwhelming  cause 
led  them  to  take  that  course.  He  had 
seen  the  measure,  and  would  support  its 
principle,  but  he  did  not  pledpre  himself 
to  approve  of  all  its  details.  There  were 
some  districts  to  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
not  be  applicable,  and  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  on  another  principle. 
When,  however,  the  bill  went  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  was  altered  and  amended,  he 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Sir  /?.  Peel  said,  he  meant  to  support 
the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire ;  but  in  no  stage  of  it  would  he  con- 
sent to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The 
bill  was,  perhaps,  opposed  to  the  rigid 
rules  of  political  economy.  The  rules  of 
that  science  had  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  in  a  nation,  but  he  must 
inquire  what  effect  the  application  of  them, 
in  a  ijiven  case,  was  likely  to  b^ye  on  the 


morals  of  a  country.     Now,   if  it  were 
shown  to  him  that  the  application  of  those 
rules  added  to  the  stock  of  wealth,  but 
tended,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  morals  amongst   the  people,  he 
certainly,  to  preserve  those  morals  pure, 
would  overlook  and  throw  aside  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.     They  had 
established,  amongst  the  greatest  improve^ 
ments  in  science,  a  standard   of  money, 
by  which  the  value  of  different  commodi- 
ties was  to  be  obtained,     Now,  the  only 
commodity  over  which  the  poor  man  had 
any  command  was  his  labour.     That  being 
the  case,  then,  he  had  a  right  to  inquire, 
whether,  in  giving  up   that  labour,  the 
bargain  made  with  the  poor  man   was  a 
free,  just,  and  equitable  one.     Supposing 
that  the  transaction  was  not  a  fair  one  on 
the  part  of  the  master,   he  would   ask, 
where  was  the   poor  man's  remedy  ?    If 
the  poor  man  were  to  be  paid  in  money, 
then  it  was  easy  for  the   Magistrate  to 
decide,  if  a  complaint  were  made  to  him. 
If  the  poor  man  had  stipulated  for  2$.  and 
got  only  Is.  6d,,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Magistrate  could  grant  redress.     But  if 
the  labourer  agreed  to  take  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  goods  for  his  debt,  in  that  case  he 
had  no  legal  remedy  by  which  he  could 
recover  the  price  of  his  labour,  because  it 
then  became  a  question  of  quality,  and  not 
merely  of  quantity.     If  the  quality  be 
deteriorated,  and   the  quantity   was  not 
curtailed,  there  was  no  mode  by  which 
the  poor  man  could  legally  enforce  justice. 
On   these    few,    simple,     and    tangible 
grounds,   he  should  vote  for  the  bill  of 
the  hon.  member  for   Staffordshire.     He 
was  favourable  to  the  payment  of  wages 
in  money,  because  it  encouraged  feelings 
of  sobriety  and  independence.     He  wished 
the  poor  man  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
laying  by  a  little  money  for  old  age,  as  a 
portion  for  a  daughter,  or  a  provision  for 
his  widow.     This  could  not  be  done  where 
the  truck-system  prevailed,  and  men  were 
paid,  not  in  money,  but  with  bad  butter, 
or  bad  cheese,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  at  a  ruinous  loss. 

Mr.  H.  Gurney  said,  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  had  opposed  the  former  bill, 
and  from  all  he  had  since  heard,  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  bill 
which  should  have  been  sent  for  consider- 
ation to  a  Select  Committee,  this  was  one. 
There  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion, 
not  only  on  the  facts,  but  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  measure,  and  it  was  verj: 
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desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  fully 
investigated.  If  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
however,  took  the  bill  under  his  protec- 
tion, he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  hoped 
the  bill  would  receive  that  examination 
from  the  Government  which  he  conceived 
it  ought  to  receive  from  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Attwood  commenced  by  observing, 
that  he  agreed  with  those  who  conceived, 
that  great  ills  had  arisen  from  the  appli- 
cation of  partial  remedies  and  inefficient 
legislative  enactments.  He  deprecated 
the  measure  about  to  be  introduced,  be- 
cause it  partook  of  that  character.  The 
House  was,  in  fact,  again  about  to  legislate 
without  referring  to  the  real  circumstance, 
in  which  the  evil  to  be  remedied  originated, 
and  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  the  calamities,  against  the  re- 
currence of  which  it  was  sought  to  provide. 
It  was  with  pain  he  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject,  but  he  was  satisfied,  after 
considering  all  the  statements,  distressing 
as  they  were  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Staffordshire,  and  great  as  he  ad- 
mitted the  evils  thus  described  to  be,  that 
the  proposed  measure  was  not  a  proper 
remedy.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire (Mr.  Littleton)  should  be  able  to 
suppress  the  truck-system  by  his  Bill — 
an  object  which  he  did  not  think  the  Bill 
would  accomplish — the  effect  would  only 
be,  to  involve  those  whom  he  wished  to 
serve  in  greater  calamities  than  those  they 
suffered  under  the  system  he  desired  to 
abrogate.  The  hon.  Member  had  referred 
to  numerous  details,  showing  the  degree 
in  which  workmen,  paid  their  wages  by 
truck,  suffered  from  the  operation  of  that 
system.  The  House  could  not  be  better 
occupied  than  in  examining  into  details, 
however  minute,  which  explained  the  con- 
dition of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  at 
a  time  like  the  present ;  and  particularly 
when  the  House  was  about  to  legislate  with 
a  view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  urgent 
and  severe  distress.  It  appeared  from  the 
details  thus  brought  before  the  House, 
that  the  labourer  in  many  instances  only 
received  a  nominal  reward.  That  he  took 
in  payment  for  his  labour  an  article  for  8rf. 
which  was  worth  only  4rf.,  for  6f/.  which 
was  worth  but  3rf.  This  was  a  most  im- 
portant fact,  but  the  question  to  which  it 
gave  rise  was,  why  is  it  ?  Why  did  the 
labourer  submit  to  so  delusive  a  system  ? 
Why  did  he  not  leave  the  master  who 
defrauded  him,  and  seek  for  one  who 


would  pay  his  wages  in  goods  at  their  fair 
value,  or  in  money  ?  This  question  brought 
the  whole  subject  at  once  under  considera- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  there  was  a  surplas 
of  labour;  that  trade  was  depressed,  and 
that  the  sufferings  of  these  workmen  had 
their  origin  in  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
manufacture  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  wrong  they  suffered  ^om  an  abuse  of 
the  tnick- system  was  an  evidence  of  their 
distress,  but  was  not  the  cause  of  it ;  nor 
would  their  sufferings  be  removed  by  any 
measure,  short  of  one  which  should  re- 
store the  general  prosperity  of  their  trade. 
To  make  out  his  case  completely,  the  bon. 
member  for  Staffordshire  ought  to  have 
gone  further ;  he  ought  to  have  learnt  what 
was  the  condition  of  other  bodies  of  work- 
men, where  the  truck-system  does  not 
prevail ;  and  have  shewn  whether  it  was 
better  than  the  deplorable  state  of  work- 
men paid  by  truck.  This  task  he  (Mr. 
Attwood)  would  discharge.  He  would 
refer  to  the  condition  of  labourers  in  the 
same  branch  of  manufacture  as  that  which 
the  member  for  Staffordshire  had  chiefly 
cited,  the  iron  manufacture;  but  amongst 
whom  payment  by  truck  did  not  prevail. 
On  the  18th  of  March  last,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  House  from  the  iron- 
masters of  Merthyr  Tidvil,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan.  That  petition  stated,  that 
those  who  signed  it  employed  about 
7,500  effective  workmen ;  a  population, 
therefore,  of  perhaps  30,000  or  40,000 
souls  were  dependant  on  their  industry  ; 
and  the  petitioners  asserted,  that  these  work- 
men were  paid  entirely  in  money-  Within 
about  a  week  of  the  delivery  of  this  pe- 
tition, another  was  presented  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tidvil, 
a  town  containing,  he  believed,  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  labourers  in  the  adjacent  iron 
works,  and  of  persons  dependant  on  the 
iron  manufacture.  It  is  there  afiBrmed 
that  the  inhabitants  suffer  "grievous 
oppression  and  misery — that  they  have 
been  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
in  distress  and  misery,  until  at  last  the 
greatest  part  of  the  population  are  now 
resigning  themselves  to  hopelessness  and 
des]>air ;  and  that  there  are  thousands  of 
families  in  that  town,  who  are  the  very 
pictures  of  distress  and  famine.'*  If  the 
truck-system  were  to  be  charged  with  the 
sufferings  of  tlie  Staffordshire  labourers, 
what  was  it  then  which  exposed  to  famine 
the  Merthyr  Tidvil   workmen?    Bat  it 
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might  perhaps  be  said,  that  though  truck 
did  not  exist  amongst  these  men,  yet  its 
existence  in  the  same  trade,  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  also,  was  capable  of 
bavins:  affected  these  labourers  in  an  indi- 
rect  manner,  if  not  directly.  It  could  do 
so  in  one  way  only,  the  employers  of  these 
men,  surrounded  by  truck  on  all  sides, 
might  by  its  aid  unduly  lower  money 
wages.  Whether  that  were  the  fact  or 
not  would  be  seen  by  referring  again  to  the 
first  petition ;  that  of  the  iron  masters 
themselves.  There  it  appeared  that  the 
employers  were  as  greatly  distressed  as 
their  workmen.  **  The  price  at  which 
iron  sells,"  say  the  masters,  "  is  so  low 
that  it  does  not  reimburse  us  even 
the  amount  of  the  miserable  wages  we 
pay  for  labour;  leaving  nothing  for  royal- 
ties— royalties  being  in  the  iron-trade 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material ;  nothing  for 
the  raw  material,  nothing  for  capital,  and 
nothing  for  bad  debts."  Here  then  lay 
the  true  difficulty  with  which  the  House 
must  grapple,  if  they  desired  that  their 
endeavours  to  relieve  the  labourers  should 
not  be  mistaken  and  useless.  Low  prices 
they  must  abolish,  and  not  the  truck-sys- 
tem. Raise  the  prices  of  the  productions 
of  labour  to  a  remunerative  level,  and 
then  the  labourer  would  be  fed.  Was  dis- 
tress amongst  the  labouring  population, 
confined  to  any  particular  trade  or  district? 
Universally  it  prevailed,  and  everywhere 
from  the  same  cause.  Was  it  not  the  want 
of  a  remunerative  price  which  plunged 
the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  farmer 
in  one  common  ruin ;  and  was  felt  alike 
on  all  productive  industry;  but  whilst 
the  want  of  remunerative  prices  for  the 
productions  of  industry  was  spreading 
ruin  over  the  country,  how  had  that  House 
itself  been  employed  ?  In  passing  acts  to 
raise  the  value  of  monev.  But  laws  which 
raise  the  value  of  money,  are  laws  which 
lower  the  prices  of  productions ;  laws  to 
produce  precisely  the  evils  under  which 
the  nation  suffers.  The  last  Act  of  this 
description  was  the  Act  of  1826,  which 
abolished  a  paper,  and  substituted  a  good 
money,  abolished  a  money  of  a  lesser,  and 
substituted  one  of  a  higher  value.  It  is 
from  that  period,  let  the  House  observe, 
that  the  petitioners  date  their  calamities, 
the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  him- 
self asserted  a  corresponding  fact.  In 
1824,  and  in  1825,  said  he,  there  was  no 
distress  in  the  iron-trade ;  the  masters 
were  prosperous,    and  the  workmen  all 


employed  at  good  wages.  And  what  say 
the  petitioners  of  Merthyr  Tidvil.  "  It  is 
for  the  last  four  years  say  they,  that  we 
have  been  gradually  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  in  distress,"  cause  and  effect  then 
were  plainly  before  them.  They  had 
their  own  measures  to  deal  with :  the 
money  system  established  by  themselves, 
and  not  the  truck- system  resorted 
to  by  the  traders,  must  be  revised,  if  they 
desired  to  save  the  perishing  labourer. 
But  the  money  system,  said  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer,  must 
remain  untouched.  Errors  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  great  and  fearful  system  as 
it  now  stands  must  be  perpetual,  what- 
ever be  the  consequences,  and  under  no 
circumstances  must  that  system  be  again 
considered  or  revised.  Let  it  then  be  so. 
But  he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that 
so  acting,  there  remained  one  other  course, 
which,  rugged  though  it  was,  and  danger- 
ous, he  would  yet  find  himself  compelled 
to  travel.  If  he  would  take  no  measures 
for  raising  the  prices  of  productions,  he 
would  be  driven  to  take  measures  for  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  production.  He  must 
lessen  the  taxes.  Not  on  any  scale  such 
as  he  dreamed  of;  not  on  any  scale 
adapted  with  reference  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Government ;  but  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people.  Taxes  must 
be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as,  in  the 
language  of  the  petition  he  had  quoted 
before,  would  effectually  relieve  the  peo- 
ple from  their  grievous  misery  and  op- 
pression. To  reconcile  such  an  effectual 
reduction  of  the  taxes  with  the  security  of 
public  faith,  and  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing establishments,  was  the  task  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  prepared  for  himself ; 
but  he  could  tell  the  noble  Lord ;  that 
if,  abstaining  froih  such  reduction,  he 
should  be  able  to  succeed  long  in  wringing 
the  present  amount  of  annual  taxation 
from  the  country,  in  money  and  in  prices 
of  the  present  value,  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country  would  give  way, 
and  would  sink  under  the  burthen  thus 
imposed.  The  system  of  paying  wages 
by  truck,  as  adopted  in  the  iron -districts, 
and  the  abuse  of  that  system,  had  been, 
in  fact,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
for  changing  the  currency.  He  would 
endeavour  to  explain  the  operation. 
Money  had  been  rendered  by  law,  less  in 
quantity,  and  higher  in  value.  No  man 
now  denied  that.  Then  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed  a   general  fall   of  prices,  and  a 
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general  reduction  of   wages.     But    what 
was  the   process   by  which    alone  wages 
could  be  reduced?     By  no  other  means 
could  >vages  be  reduced,  but  by  an  alter- 
ation effected  in  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  for  labour  and  its  supply — 
by  an  over  supply  of  labour.     The  same 
principle  governed  wages  in  the  iron-trade, 
and  in    all  other    branches  of  industry. 
He  recollected  the  answer  given  by  a  far- 
mer to  a  committee  of  that  House.  Having 
stated  that  if  prices  fell  wages  must  fall ; 
and  being  asked,  **  Are  the  wages  of  labour 
easily  reduced  V  his  answer  was,  "  No.    It 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  down  the 
wages  of  labour.    The  only  way  is,  for 
the  master,  where  he  employed  five  men, 
to  employ  only  four:  let  him  discharge 
one  out  of  five,  and  he  would  soon  pull 
down  the  wages  of  tl)e  workmen."    Thus 
it  was  that  a  general  reduction   of  the 
wages  of  labour,  enforced  by  whatever 
means,  legislative  or  otherwise,  was  attend- 
ed with  consequences  more    dangerous, 
calamitous,   and  extensive,  than  perhaps 
any  other  evil  to  which  a  great  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  agricultural  peo- 
ple could  be  subjected.     Want  of  employ- 
ment, an  excess  of  labour,  a  redundant 
population,  general  and  universal  distress, 
crime  and   misery,  were  necessary  con- 
comitants.    The  truck-system  had  been, 
in  fact,  resorted  to  in  the  iron-trade,  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  calamities,  as  an 
alleviation  of  difficulties,  which  the  Legis- 
lature, by  changes  in  the  value  of  money, 
bad  imposed.    The  manufacturer  had  been 
placed   under  the  necessity   of  reducing 
the  wages  of  his  men ;  but  the  wages  of 
labour  were  governed  by  the  demand  for 
labour.    The  manufacturer  of  iron  was  un- 
able to  reduce  his  demand  for  labour,  with- 
out first  suspending  his  works   and  ma- 
chinery, and  that  was  ruin  to  the  manu- 
facturer. As  long  as  the  workman  saw  the 
usual  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  heard  the 
blast  of  the  furnace,  and  the  stroke  on  the 
anvil,  he  knew  that  his  labour  was  as  usual 
required.     So  circumstanced,  he   would 
submit  to  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour, 
whatever  might  be  the  necessities  of  his  em- 
ployer. Wages  could  not  be  reduced,  there- 
fore, till  work  should  be  suspended.    Sur- 
plus labour  would  then  be  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  wages  would  fall.     But  the 
master-manufacturer  would  not  abandon 
bis  works,  whilst  able  to  carry  them  on  on 
any  terms.    That  had  been  asserted  by 
bit  bon.  friend  the  member  for  Stafford- 


shire ;  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  such 
a  quarter  that  avowal.     That  hon.  Gea- 
tleman,  or  at  least  the  school  whose  doc- 
trines he  espoused,  had  hitherto  maintain- 
ed an  opposite  opinion.     The  House  had 
been  repeatedly  told  by  them,  that  traders 
ought  not  to  be  believed,  when  they  repre- 
sented that  they  carried  on  their  operations 
with  loss.     It  was  contrary  to  the  very 
nature  of  trade,  said  the  political  econo- 
mists, for  traders  so  to  act.    With  that 
assertion  the  House  had  been  called  oh  to 
repel  thq  complaints  of  the  ship-owners, 
ship-builders,  of   silk-manufacturers,   of 
the  iron-masters,  and  of  men  en|;aged  in 
other  branches  of  distinctive    industry. 
Now,  however,  it  was  admitted,  that  the 
iron-trade  at  least  had  long  been  carried 
on  with  loss.    The  truth  was,  that  inen 
whose  capital  was  embarked  in  an  un- 
profitable manufacture,  were  generally  un- 
able to  abandon  that  manufacture,  without 
abandoning  also   all   they   possessed    of 
value — their  fortune,  and  the  advantages 
of  their  experience.     So    situated,  they 
would  proceed,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
that  ruin  doubtful,  which,  by  not  proceed- 
ing, would  be  made  certain  ;  they  would 
chng  to  the  last  remains  of  a  capital 
which    they  could  nut  withdraw,    until 
bankruptcy,  the  greatest  calamity, as  it  had 
been  truly  called  bv  Adam    Smith,  to 
which  a  trader  could  be  subject,  closed 
their  exertions.     But  as  long  as  the  usual 
number  of  works  continued  in  operation, 
wages  would  not  fall.     High  wages  and 
rlow   prices  effected  a  rapid    exhaustion 
of  capital.     Those  manufacturers  whose 
capital  was  the  slenderest  would  be  first 
ruined.     Their  works    suspended,    their 
labourers  thrown  out  of  employment,  then 
pressed  down  the  market  of  labour,  and 
so  wages  would  fall.     Such  had  been  the 
precise  process  which,  twice  repeated  in 
recent  experience,  (and  for  the  accuracy 
of  its   description  he  appealed  to  hon. 
friends  of  his  who  sat  near,  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  trade)  had  adjusted  the 
wages  of  labour  to  a  reduced  price  of 
iron ;  reduced  by  legislative  changes  then, 
as  now,  in  the  value  of  money.  Numerous 
bankruptcies  amongst  the  manufacturers 
had  preceded  the  fall  of  wages.     But  the 
last  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron,  the  &II 
which  commenced  four  years  since,  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  bankruptcies, 
and  yet  wages  had  been  reduced.    Thk 
was  owing  to  the  truck-system,  wbicli 
I  afforded  a  mitigi^led  form  of  Igwmoj;  (b| 
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remuneration  of  labour.  Reduced  remii  - 
ncration  was  in  that  shape  more  readily 
submitted  to  by  the  workman ;  but  chiefly 
it  was,  that  by  payment  in  goods  the  ma- 
nufacturer supplied  the  exhaustion  of  his 
capital.  The  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire had  himself,  in  other  words,  asserted 
that  fact,  when  he  said  that  the  goods 
which  the  truck-master  paid  for  wages 
were  purchased  by  him  at  a  credit  of  three 
or  six  months ;  that  is,  the  truck-master 
was  not  called  on  to  pay  for  the  goods, 
till  three  months  or  six  months  after  he 
had  disbursed  them  in  wages  to  his  men. 
Wages  were  paid  weekly;  the  payment 
day  arrives;  you  require  that  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  workman  in  gold 
money.  But  suppose  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  is  unable  longer  to  procure 
gold  money.  The  H.  note,  which  he 
could  have  more  easily  procured,  a  previ- 
ous Act  of  the  Legislature  has  abolished. 
The  banker  will  not  advance  gold  on  terms 
so  facile,  either  as  to  credit  or  price,  as 
those  on  which  he  would  have  advanced 
paper.  The  trader  would  be  at  once  ruin- 
ed, if  the  truck-svstem  did  not  come  to 
his  aid.  By  purchasing  goods,  and  pay- 
ing goods  as  wages,  he  postpones  for  six 
months  any  demand  on  himself.  His 
capital  was  wasting,  but  his  credit  re- 
mained, and  by  this  device  he  found  the 
means  of  struggling  a  little  longer  with 
ruin.  Such  were  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  passing  of  this  Act  would  be  a 
statute  of  bankruptcy,  against  not  a  small 
proportion  of  traders  in  different  branches 
of  manufacture,  now  contending  with 
difficulties  which  that  House  itself  had 
imposed.  In  paper,  had  the  House  said, 
you  shall  not  pay.  Gold  the  trader  found 
it  out  of  his  power  to  procure ;  and  now 
the  House  was  called  on  to  inflict  on  him 
the  penalty  of  bankruptcy,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  inability.  But  why,  it  might 
be  asked,  if  such  be  the  situation  of  any 
considerable  body  of  traders,  is  not  their 
case  stated  in  petitions.  Traders  were 
a  body  not  prone  to  proclaim  their  suffer- 
ings ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  certain  that 
the  House,  by  passing  this  Bill,  would 
drive  a  numerous  class  of  traders  to  hope- 
less bankruptcy.  He  knew  well  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  those  persons ;  and 
knew  also,  that  he,  whilst  he  was  advo- 
cating their  cause,  was  inflicting  a  deep 
wound  on  their  feelings  ;  and  he  told  the 
House  they  had  no  right  to  crush  men  so 
circumstanced.  In  conclusion,  he  again  re- 


peated, in  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  labourers  would  receive  no 
alleviation  from  any  such  expedients  as  the 
abolishing  the  truck-system.  The  want  of  a 
remunerative  price  for  productions  it  was 
which  involved  the  labourer  and  his  em- 
ployer in  common  difficulties,  throughout 
all  branches  of  industry.  If,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  they  refused  all 
relief  by  measures  which  might  establish 
higher  prices,  no  other  course  was  open, 
but  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  productions 
of  industry,  by  an  effectual  and  great  re- 
duction of  taxation. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that,  even  if 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who  just 
sat  down,  that  the  mode  of  paying  wages 
by  the  truck-system  had  been  introduced 
as  a  substitute  for  paper  money,  that 
would  be  an  additional  argument  in  bis 
mind  for  supporting  the  present  measure. 
Until  the  House  decided  that  another  sys- 
tem of  currency  should  be  established, 
they  ought  to  adhere  to  that  which  ex- 
isted. Bad  as  the  paper  system  was,  it 
was  better  than  a  currency  of  cheese  and 
butter,  and  other  matters  of  that  descrip- 
tion. He  agreed  with  those  Members 
who  said,  that  the  truck-system  was  an 
indirect  mode  of  diminishing  wages  ;  but 
he  went  further,  for  he  said,  it  was  an  un- 
just and  undue  mode  of  diminishing  wages. 
In  giving  his  support  to  this  measure,  he 
considered  he  was  violating  no  principle. 
The  principle  which  he  always  advocated 
was,  that  they  should  confer  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  on  the  people  for  whom 
they  had  to  legislate.  With  regard  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  he  ad- 
vocated them  because  they  served  as  a 
fixed  line  to  guide  him,  but  he  had  never 
asserted  that  they  were  to  approach  that 
line  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all 
times.  He  owned  he  was  not  so  sanguine 
as  some  of  his  hon.  friends  as  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  this  measure.  It 
was  a  difficult  subject,  but,  after  all  the 
consideration  he  could  give  it,  he  believed 
the  measure  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. It  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  Debate,  that  the  truck-system  had 
grown  up  because  it  was  pleasing  to  the 
labourers.  Tliat  might  have  been  the  case, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently,  no 
doubt,  the  practice  had  been  greatly 
abused.  No  one  could  doubt  that,  under 
the  system  as  it  now  existed,  it  was  out  of 
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the  power  of  the  labouring  man  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  contract  into  which 
he  proposed  to  enter,  and  might  think  he 
had  concluded.  When  he  was  told  that 
it  was  better  to  leave  the  labourer  in  per- 
fect freedom  to  enter  into  what  contract 
he  pleased,  he  adopted  the  principle ;  but 
he  asked,  whether  the  labourer  had  perfect 
freedom  and  power  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract? The  poor  labourer  was  bound,  by 
the  law  of  settlement,  by  the  difficnlty  of 
removal,  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affec- 
tion— and,  above  all,  he  was  bound  by  the 
combination  amongst  the  masters.  Then, 
what  was  the  inconvenience  that  would 
result  from  this  measure?  they  would 
enable  the  labourer  to  avoid  exchanging 
his  labour  for  a  deceptive  commodity. 
He  could  then  exchange  it  for  that  which 
was  exchangeable  for  every  thing  he  re- 
quired. The  bill  secured  to  him  what 
was  of  value,  and  what  he  knew  the  value 
of.  Its  tendency,  therefore,  was,  in  that 
point  of  view,  to  preserve  the  labourer 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  impru- 
dence and  ignorance.  Such  a  principle 
of  legislation,  he  contended,  was  not  un- 
just. The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
objected  to  the  details  of  a  bill  not  ac- 
tually before  the  House,  and  of  which  he 
could  know  nothing.  He  objected,  that 
the  bill  would  destroy  the  advantage 
arising  from  competition,  and  would  give 
a  monopoly  to  the  large  manufacturers; 
it  would  prevent,  too,  the  hon.  Member 
thought,  the  masters  from  selling  cheaper 
to  their  workmen  than  retail  dealers,  as 
they  now  did  in  many  instances.  That 
objection,  however,  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  bill  did  not  prevent  the  master  from 
keeping  a  shop,  and  selling  to  the  labourers 
for  money,  but  prevented  him  from  paying 
their  labour  in  goods,  without  first  pay- 
ing for  it  in  money.  Another  objection 
was,  that  the  bill  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience  where  the  truck-system  did 
not  prevail.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
bill  would  not  be  called  into  operation  un- 
less the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy  was 
felt  by  the  Magistrate.  There  was  no  use 
in  going  through  the  details  of  a  bill 
which  had  not  yet  been  introduced ;  but 
he  was  anxious  to  state,  that  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  measure,  because  he  felt 
that  it  was  calculated  to  prevent  fraud, 
and  protect  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  repre- 
senting a  very  populous  and  manufactur- 
ing town,  be  was  desirous  of  saying  a  few 


!  words  on  this  subject,  especially  as  a  pe- 
j  tition  had  been  presented  from  the  town 
I  which  he  represented,  signed  by  8,000 
workmen,  and  upwards  of  100  masters, 
against  the  system.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
trafHc  were  favourable  to  this  bill,  and  he, 
therefore,  thought,  that  they  ought  to 
grant  it  to  them,  although  he  must  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  feel  sure  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed. At  the  same  time  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  he  had  so  much  confidence  in 
the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  manu- 
facturers and  artizans  of  those  districts, 
as  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  refusal  of  this 
measure  causing  any  rising  or  disturbance 
among  them.  But  when  he  found  all 
parties  thus  anxious  to  have  the  measure 
conceded  to  them,  he  would  confess  that 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  set  up  his  own 
individual  opinion  against  the  demand  of 
all  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
subject.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  the  proposition,  that  both  masters  and 
men  should  be  at  liberty  to  regulate  their 
own  concerns,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this 
very  reason  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
granted,  since  it  was  an  Act  which  both 
parties  concurred  in  asking  for.  ["  Quei- 
tionr] 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  House  was 
impatient,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
adjourn  the  Debate. 

Mr.  Tcnnant  complained,  that  the  rule 
which  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire  required  them  to  lay  down 
was  not  that  of  allowing  men  to  make  the 
best  bargains  for  themselves ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  principle  was,  to  put  men  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  so  take  it  out  of 
their  power  to  form  any  contract  at  all. 
If  this  interference  between  the  master  and 
the  labourer  was  suffered,  he  did  not 
know  what  might  be  the  consequence. 
The  thing  of  which  he  chiefly  complained 
was,  that  this  measure  was  unphilosophical 
and  un statesmanlike;  for  its  object  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  accomplish-. 
It  was  a  bill  which  would  most  certainly 
be  evaded ;  because  the  higher  rights  of 
self-protection  would  always  interfere 
with  any  law  they  might  pass.  The  noble 
Lord  had  stated  as  a  reason  for  passing 
this  law,  that  the  parties  were  not  free ; 
but  how  could  this  be  any  argument  for 
making  them  less  free?  which  would, 
he  contended,  be  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed enactment.    Another  reason  that 
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the  noble  Lord  had  gifen  for  support- 
ing the  bill  was,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
oppose  it ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  never 
had  expected  to  hear  intimidation  made 
use  of  as  an  argument  in  that  House ; 
and  still  less  had  bethought  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  the  person  to  make  use  of 
such  an  argument.  With  respect  to  the 
other  arguments  that  had  been  used  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  they  appeared  to 
him  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory  ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  no  eminent 
writer  on  political  economy  could  be  found 
who  should  say  that  this  Act  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  that  science; 
and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the  House 
would,  at  least,  think  it  necessary  to  insti- 
tute a  very  particular  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion before  it  proceeded  to  legislate  upon  it, 
Mr.  D.  Whittle  Harvey.— The  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  appears 
surprised,  notwithstanding  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  pressed  into  this  night's  Debate,  that 
no  one  has  attended  to  what  he  said  last 
night,  or  ventured  to  grapple  with  his 
challenge  to  shew  what  is  philosophical 
legislation.  1  do  not  consider  it  incon- 
sistent with  sound  philosophy  to  introduce 
from  time  to  time,  those  measures  which 
may  become  necessary,  and  which  have 
for  their  object  the  guardianship  of  the 
rights  of  the  labouring  community  from 
the  oppression  of  the  master;  and  if 
one  proposition  be  more  characteristic 
of  that  than  another,  it  is  this  now 
before  us.  All  who  have  opposed  this 
measure  call  for  inquiry,  as  if  they 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  the 
complaint.  Do  they  propose  to  examine 
before  the  committee  a  greater  number  of 
witnesses  than  there  have  been  petitions 
presented  this  night  ?  Have  we  not  had 
one  petition  signed  by  17,000  persons  ;  a 
second  by  10,000;  a  third  by  9,000;  all 
complaining  of  a  specific  grievance  ?  What 
they  complain  of  is  nothing  ambiguous, 
nothing  undefined,  nothing  but  what  is 
characteristic  of  the  misery  they  endure. 
They  state,  that  for  their  labour  they  can- 
not get  their  due  reward  in  that  standard 
of  value  which  is  convertible  into  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  It  is  said,  that  if  they 
do  not  take  lumps  of  fetid  bacon,  or  that 
miserable  stuff  called  beer,  but  in  reality 
dish-water,  at  6d,  a  pot,  their  masters 
will  not  employ  them.  But  do  we  expect 
that  these  benevolent  masters  would  give 
them  even  this,  unless  it  was  for  their  own 
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advantage  ?  As  long  as  it  is  advantageous 
for  them  to  employ  the  labourer,  they  will 
be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  obligation  of 
self-interest,  always  endeavouring  to  pay 
in  that  commodity  which  costs  the  least. 
It  is  in  evidence,  and  would  the  exami- 
nation before  the  committee  be  of  a  nature 
to  controvert  it,  that  the  industrious 
mechanic  cannot  obtain  the  pecuniary 
reward  of  his  labour,  but  receives  in  ex- 
change those  commodities  which  are  of 
no  use  to  him,  and  which  he  is  obliged  to 
travel  many  long  and  weary  miles  to 
huxter  away,  at  a  loss  of  more  than  fifty 
.  per  cent  on  its  nominal  value,  besides  the 
loss  of  his  time,  consumed  in  the  process, 
and  which  time  is  the  poor  man's  stock  in 
trade.  The  hon.  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  (Mr.  Attwood),  has  pressed  into 
the  service  of  this  Debate  that  ready 
recruit,  which  is  always  at  his  command 
in  his  frequent  conflicts  in  this  House — 
I  mean  the  currency.  That  is  the  point  to 
which  all  his  arguments  tend ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  not  a  bill  is  introduced 
on  which,  somehow  or  other,  he  does  not 
bring  it  to  bear.  But  this  apparent  devi- 
ation from  the  matter  immediately  before 
the  House  thus  arises.  The  Motion  be- 
fore the  House  in  reality  involves  the  con- 
dition of  the  country ;  and  the  Amend- 
ment, in  point  of  fact,  is  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  every  Gentleman  feels  himself 
at  liberty  to  advance  his  peculiar  views  as 
the  cause  of,  and  the  remedy  for,  our 
distress.  But  let  us  reason  as  long  as  we 
may,  with  or  without  Committees  of  In- 
quiry, it  must  all  come  to  this — that  the 
country  is  over-borne  with  unequal  tax- 
ation, and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
our  various  afiTairs  can  be  carried  on  with 
the  restricted  monetary  means  now  at  our 
disposal.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
this  House,  as  speedily  as  possible,  not 
only  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual 
amount  of  taxation,  which  must,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  great  and  oppressive, 
but  the  mode  of  equalizing  it.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  hon.  Members  who  would 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  question 
until  this  House  be  radically  reformed — 
the  time  for  which,  I  trust,  is  not  far 
distant.  I  do  not  consider  this  House  so 
imperfect  in  its  composition  and  feelings  as 
to  be  incompetent  to  entertain  this  sub- 
ject; and  after  the  earnest,  honest,  and 
straightforward  assurances  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  not  only  hope 
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for  the  absolute  repeal  of  four  or  five 
millions  of  taxes,  but  for  nine  or  ten 
millions  of  those  which  bear  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  industrious  labour  of  the 
country;  and  for  this  latter  portion,  that 
he  will  find  a  substitute  in  a  well-ordered 
and  impartially-regulated  property-tax. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  near  me,  the  member 
for  Wootton  Bassett, — of  whose  speech  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly, — opposes 
this  bill,  and  indeed  evades  it,  by  support- 
ing a  committee,  because,  he  says,  the 
payment  of  labour  in  truck  is  one  of  those 
necessary  evils  by  which  fraud  is  artfully 
concealed  from  the  poor- -it  acting  as  a 
subtle  contrivance  for  plundering  the 
labourer  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent 
of  his  wages.  Against  that  odious  doctrine 
I  must  enter  my  protest ;  for  whatever 
wages  a  man  can  earn  ought  to  be  paid  to 
him  in  money  which  he  can  convert  to  such 
purposes  as  his  necessities — for  I  fear  I 
cannot  speak  of  his  comforts — require; 
and  whatever  controls  that  power,  is  an 
act  of  injustice.  Other  considerations 
present  themselves  to  my  mind,  but  the 
nour  of  the  night  prevents  me  from  say- 
ing more  than  that  I  give  the  bill  to  com- 
pel the  payment  of  wages  in  money  my 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
roan  opposite  (Mr.  Harvey)  had  not 
pointed  out  in  what  way  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House  ivoulcl  remedy  the  evil 
complained  of.  One  of  the  members  of 
Government  had  said,  he  was  afraid  to 
refuse  legislating  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  expressed  in  the  petitions,  while 
the  other  two  of  his  colleagues  who  had 
spoken,  approved  of  the  measure,  without 
stating  how  they  expected  the  alleged 
remedy  to  operate.  Much  had  been  said 
of  the  theories  of  political  economists — but 
he,  for  one,  would  say,  that  its  motto  was 
"  Nullius  in  verba'* — he  would  say,  too, 
of  political  economy,  what  had  been  said 
of  legislation,  that  it  was  a  science  which 
had  the  happiness  of  mankind  for  its  ob- 
ject, and  experience  for  its  guide. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  in  the 
present  Debate  he  stood  in  the  extraordi- 
nary predicamerit  of  one  who  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Gentlemen, 
both  for  and  against  the  present  measure. 
He  might  use  the  words  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  that  **  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides."  But  above  all,  he  agreed 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge,  although  he  knew 


that  there  were  some  persons — aye,  and 
some  Members  of  that  House — who  would 
put  him  in  a  straight- waistcoat  for  so  say- 
ing. It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  currency 
were  the  great  causes  of  the  derangement 
of  the  relations  of  ail  classes  of  society.  If 
the  evils  thus  occasioned  were  not  remedied 
in  time,  they  would  go  on  increasing,  and 
ultimately  produce  difficulties  under  which 
the  country  must'  sink.  In  that  opinion 
he  was  confirmed  more  and  tAote  every 
day.  In  all  classes,  with  agriculturists, 
and  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  he 
found  the  one  universal  complaint  to  be,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  prices  which  would 
enable  them  to  pay  the  taxes.  Such  being 
his  conviction,  he  should  not  act  fairly 
towards  the  hon.  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  if  he  did  not  state  his  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  opinion  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  however  unpopular  that  opi- 
nion might  be.  He  knew  that  it  was  un- 
popular with  many  hon.  Members  of  that 
House,  who  believed  that  the  change  of 
the  currency  was  an  unwise  measure  at 
the  time  when  it  was  effected  but  who 
thought  that  now  it  was  better,  and  likely 
to  be  attended  with  less  calamity,  to  per- 
severe than  to  attempt  to  retrace  their 
steps.  They  might  be  right,  but  he  could 
not  think  so.  If  they  would  reconsider  the 
whole  measure,  and  its  consequences,  they 
would  lind  it  the  source  of  all  the  evib 
which  at  present  afflicted  society;  from 
all  which  he  believed  the  country  would 
recover,  if  the  error  of  that  change  were 
even  now  repaired.  He  thought  that  he 
heard  from  the  hon.  member  for  Colches- 
ter one  sentence,  in  which  he  especially 
concurred.  It  was  to  the  effect — that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  currency,  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  taxes  and  other  burthens 
could  not  be  endured.  He  entirely  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  the  system  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  surely,  if  the  labouring  part  of 
the  population  merited  the  high  eulogium 
passed  upon  them  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  they  were  competent  to  judge 
of  that  measure,  in  which  their  interests 
were  immediately  affected,  and  of  which 
their  experience  enabled  them  to  judge. 
He  could  not  approve  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  that  non.  Member  Who  had 
said,  that  when  his  own  reason  had  been 
convinced,  he  -  would  not  yield  to  the 
mistaken  notions  of  others.  On  a  question 
like  the  present,  he  considered  it  both  ex- 
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pedient  and  just  to  yield  to  the  feelings  of 
the  persons  interested,  unless  some  serious 
evil  was  likely  to  result  from  such  acquies- 
cence. But  hon.  Members  had  talked  of 
the  necessity  for  inquiry,  before  the  House 
should  take  any  steps  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  to  talk  of  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  concerning  any  complaint  of 
the  people,  was  to  tell  them  that  it  was 
intended  to  give  them  no  relief,  but  to 
baffle  their  expectations^  by  delay.  He, 
for  one,  would  be  willing  to  inquire  to  the 
bottom  into  every  subject  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  country  ;  but  the  measure 
before  the  House  raised  no  occasion  for 
inquiry,  as  it  was  plain  that  it  could  do  no 
evil,  and  that  it  might  be,  at  least,  a  palli- 
ative for  evils  which  were  acknowledged  to 
exist,  and  for  which  those  who  suffered 
them  considered  it  a  remedy.  In  that 
case,  they  were  more  capable,  by  reason 
of  their  experience  and  intimacy  with  the 
subject,  to  form  a  just  opinion  than  the 
most  scientific  political  economist.  He 
was  as  much  impressed  as  any  man  with 
the  value  of  political  economy ;  and  he 
was  himself,  perhaps,  too  much  a  theorist; 
but  he  knew  that  the  soundest  theory 
might  be  applied  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  produce  effects  the  most  opposite  to  its 
natural  results.  Such,  he  believed,  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
currency ;  and  he  believed,  that  if  one 
great  nian,  of  whom  the  House  and  the 
country  had  been  deprived,  were  now 
amongst  them — he  meant  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo — the  characteristic  candour  of 
that  lamented  Gentleman  would  lead  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  he,  with  many  other 
hon.  Members,  including  himself,  had  been 
in  error.  He  wished,  however,  to  see  the 
principles  of  political  economy  fully  put 
into  practice  in  respect  to  the  intercourse 
of  this  country  with  other  nations.  He 
was  sure  that  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
upon  British  commerce  with  neighbouring 
States,  especially  with  France,  would  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  both.  With  re- 
spect to  the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
bill,  he  would  only  add,  that  the  bill 
would  not  make  any  compulsory  arrange- 
ments between  the  employers  and  the 
labourers.  It  would  only  enable  the  latter 
to  obtain  payment  for  their  labour  in  money, 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  accept  it  in 
goods. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  said,  that  he  would 
by  no  means  refuse  his  assent  to  a  measure 
which   would   tend   to    alleviate   distress 


where  distress  existed.  In  the  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  most  acquainted 
he  saw  no  indications  of  distress  greater 
than  he  had  always  before  known  to  pre- 
vail. '  The  people  around  him,  as  far  as 
he  had  opportunity  of  observing,  wore,  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  content.  He 
knew,  however,  that  the  people  disliked  the 
truck-system  very  much ;  he  believed  it  to 
be  very  injurious,  and  therefore  he  would 
support  the  measure. 

Mr.  hittleton  said,  that  as  the  Members 
seemed  impatient,  he  would  not  detain 
them  by  making  the  observations  in  reply 
which  he  should  otherwise  have  considered 
it  his  duty  to  make.  He  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  question  which  he  had 
submitted  was,  whether  they  would  give 
him  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  th&  subject 
which  had  that  evening  occasioned  so 
much  discussion?  Of  that  bill,  the  ob- 
ject would  be  little  mote  thah  to  render 
effectual  the  laws  which  already  existed. 
His  hon.  friend  (if  the  member  for  Brfd- 
port  would  allow  him  to  use  the  term)  had 
called  on  the  member  for  Colchester  to 
explain  in  what  manner  the  bill  would  put 
down  the  abuses  complained  of.  Now,  it 
was  too  much  to  ask  of  any  hon.  member 
to  explain  how  a  bill  would  operate,  of 
which  he  yet  knew  none  of  the  provisions. 

The  House  divided.  The  numbers  Were — 
For  the  Motion  167;  Against  it  27; 
Majority  140. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  Dec.  15 . 

Mnitms.]  Petitions  presented.  For  the  aboliUon  of 
Slavery,  by  Lord  SurriiLt),  Lord  Kiiro,  Lord  Wbarn- 
cLirrx,  and  Lord  GosroRO,  fhnn  various  Congrqgttlons 
of  Dissenters.  By  Lord  SuFriiLo^  for  Lord  Holland, 
fhnn  the  Town  of  Nottingham,  against  the  Truck- 
system,  and  for  the  Redress  of  Orieraneei. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  presented  Petitions 
from  Linlithgow,  Hamilton,  in  the  County 
of  Lanark,  and  a  third  from  another  place 
in  Scotland,  all  in  favour  of  Reform  in 
Parliament.  He  fully  agreed  with  the 
prayers  of  these  .petitioners.  He  was 
glad  to  have  the  honour  of  laying  them 
before  their  Lordships;  and  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships,  they  were  the  fore- 
runners of  many  others.  He  should  not 
have  made  one  observation  in  presenting 
them,  had  it  not  been  said  in  another 
place,  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
wanted  no  Reform  in  Pailiament.     That 


assertion  was  disproved  by  a  meeting 
lately  held  there,  in  which  all  the  leading 
inhabitants  had  agreed  to  support  the 
Petition  for  Reform. — Petition  laid  on  the 
Table. 
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ing  to  submit  to  be  taxed  to  compensate 
the  planters,  though  persons  admitted  that 
such  compensation  was  necessary.  The 
sum  necessary  for  the  puq>ose  would 
probably  augment  the  burthens  of  the  State 
one  fourth,  though  the  amount  was  not 
yet  settled,  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
speak  positively.  He  would,  however,  be 
glad  to  submit  even  to  that  to  have  the 
question  set  at  rest,  and  he  was  in  hopes 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Yorkshire,  who  gave  a  notice,  would  have 
brought  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  His 
zeal,  it  appeared,  was  checked  by  the 
Government;  the  wild  elephant  had  been 
yoked  to  the  tame  ones  of  office,  and  he 
went  quietly  in  harness  like  them.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  notice,  that  when 
the  question  was  discussed,  he  should 
move,  ''  That  an  inquiry  be  instituted  to 
ascertain  what  compensation  should  be 
given  to  the  planters." 

Mr.  A.  Trevor  said,  that  he  would  cor- 
dially second  the  gallant  General. 

Pensions  on  the  Civil  List  (Ire- 
land.)] Sir  John  Netvport  rose  to  move 
"  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  for 
a  copy  of  the  grant  of  a  pension  on  the 
Irish  Civil  List,  to  Charles  Hooper  and 
P.  Martin,  and  their  representatives, 
specifying  the  term  for  which  it  was 
granted,  and  the  conditions,  if  any,  there- 
unto annexed,  as  also  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  now  payable.**  The 
circumstances  connected  with  this  pension, 
were  these  : — It  was  granted  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1 7.56,  for  what  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  ^as  granted,  with  this  condition, 
that  it  should  be  continued  annually  until 
the  sum  of  *2,000/.  should  be  paid  to  the 
party  at  one  payment.  The  payments 
had  been  continued  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  out  of  what  notion  of  economy  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  guess.  It  was  paying  for 
all  that  time,  an  interest  of  10/.  per  cent  on 
2,000/.,  which  might  be  easily  ODtained  at 
present  at  three-and-a-half  per  cent.  But 
the  Irish  Civil  List  had  always  been  re- 
markable for  its  extravagance.  As  one 
instance,  he  might  mention  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  Pariia- 
mcnt.  The  name  of  George  Charles  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time  on  the  List  as  a 
pensioner  to  the  amount  of  1,200/.  a-year, 
but  no  person  knew  who  this  George 
Charles  was.  At  last  a  return  was  moved 
for,  setting  forth  who  the  party  receiving 
the  sum  was,  and  on  what  account  it  was 
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Minutes.]  A  Now  Writ  was  ordered  for  Plympton  Earle, 
in  the  room  of  Viscount  Vallbtort,  wliohad  accq>ted 
the  Cbiltcm  Hundreds. 

Bills.  Mr.  Hughes  Huohks  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  to  amend  the  Building  Acts.  The  Patents  Continua- 
tion Bill  went  through  a  Committee.  The  Witnesses 
Examination  Bill,  the  Interpleaders  Bill,  the  Prohibition 
and  Mandamus  Bill,  and  the  ArUtration  Bill,  were  all 
read  a  second  time.  The  Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Ad- 
ministf-ation  of  Justice  Amendment  Bill  were  agreed  to. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Macaulby, 
various  Reports  and  Correspondence  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Slaves: — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Ellicb,  the 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Ireland : — On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
NuoBin*,  accounts  of  Cotton  and  Deal  imported,  and 
Ships  mortgaged,  belonging  to  the  Port  of  London. 

Petitioa^  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Mr. 
EwART,  three  fhnn  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Liverpool 
and  its  neighbourhood: — By  Sir  G.  Hkathcotb,  four 
Atom  various  places  in  Rutlandshire  >-By  Mr.  R.  Grant, 
eight  from  various  places  in  Scotland :— By  Mr.  Adbanb, 
from  a  place  in  Cambridge: — By  Sir  A.  Chichester, 
tram  Bel£ut,  praying  for  compensation:— By  Lord 
Boyle,  four  from  Cork :— By  Sir  W.  Inoilby,  ftxmi 
Welboum : — By  Sir  R.  Inolis,  from  a  place  in  the  East 
Riding  of  York: — By  Mr.  Burton,  from  Beverley: — 
By  Mr.  Macau  ley,  SOO  fh>m  certain  Dissenting  Congre- 
gations in  Somersetsliire: — By  Mr.  Briscoe,  from  several 
places  in  Surrey : — By  Lord  J.  Rusbbll,  from  Dissenters 
in  Bedfordshire.  By  the  same  noble  Lord,  firom  Tavis- 
todc  for  the  extension  of  the  Franchise,  and  for  Vote  by 
Ballot: — By  Mr.  Johnstone,  from  Invcrkcithing,  and 
another  Burgh  in  Scotland.  For  the  rqical  of  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  by  SirG.  Robinson,  firom  Northampton: 
— By  Mr.  Barton,  from  Beverley:— By  Mr.  (Leigh 
Lbioh,  ftom  Wells.  By  Mr.  Aoeane,  Arom  Wisbcach, 
praying  that  the  Provisions  of  the  Local  Courts  Bill 
might  be  extended  to  Cambridge  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
For  the  extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Oalway,  by  Mr.  Blunt,  frum  a  Parish  of  Gal  way: 
— By  Sir  J.  Bourkk,  four  fVom  Protestants  and  Catholics 
of  Galway.  By  Sir  W.  Inoilby,  firom  a  place  in  Lincoln, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Duty  cm  Insurances ;  ttom  Spilsby, 
with  a  similar  prayer;  and  from  Spalding,  against  the 
Tax  on  Coals. 


Compensation  TO  West-Indian  Pro- 
prietors.] Mr.  Ewnrt  presented  a 
Petition  from  West- India  merchants  and 
others,  praying  for  compensation  if  Slavery 
be  abolished,  and  praying  for  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  he  heartily  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  expressed  a 
hope,  that  whatever  might  be  done,  due 
regard  would  be  had  to  the  interests  of  the 
West-India  proprietors.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  to  produce  favourable  results 
the  abolition  of  slavery  must  be  gradual. 

General  Gascoyne  also  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  people  would  be  will- 
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granted ;  and  from  that  return  it  appeared 
that  George  Charles  was  the  Count  de 
Veri,  the  Sardinian  Ambassador,  to  whom 
the  pension  had  been  granted  for  some 
real  or  supposed  services  performed  to  this 
country  in  the  negotiations  connected  with 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  No  doubt  many  other 
similar  cases  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Jews.]  Mr.  R,  Grant,  in  present- 
ing a  Petition  from  the  Jews  of  London, 
in  favour  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
stated  that  he  should,  on  Thursday,  the  17th 
of  February,  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the 
subject.  But  that  notice  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  passing  or  not  of  the  bill  for  abolish- 
ing the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  That  bill,  if 
it  passed,  would,  he  believed,  affect  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  and,  with  some  slight 
modification,  would  accomplish  all  that 
he  sought.  Should  that  be  the  efiect  of 
the  bill,  though  he  did  not  affirm  that  it 
would,  his  motion  would  be  unnecessary. 
He  should  rather,  however,  that  the  matter 
were  considered  above  board  than  collater- 
ally and  incidentally. 

Colonel  Cradock  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking,  as  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
Jews  were  outcasts  in  the  land,  if  a  Jew, 
whose  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father were  born  in  Monmouth-street,  would 
be  considered  as  a  native  of  this  country, 
and  if  he  were  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hands,  fighting  against  this  country  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  State,  would  he  be 
punished  as  a  native-born  subject  ?  Would 
his  plea  that  he  was  a  Syrian  be  admitted? 
If  it  would  not,  then  it  was  hard  to  deprive 
the  Jew  of  civil  rights,  and  extremely  hard 
to  recognize  his  birth  only  to  make  it  a 
pretext  for  punishment.  He  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  would  not  answer  the 
question  ;  but  when  the  subject  came  be- 
fore the  House  he  would  discuss  it. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  would  be  prepared  to 
explain  the  situation  of  these  people, 
naturalized  in  this  country,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed. 

General  Gascoyne  would  watch  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  bill,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  R,  Grant  had  given  no  opinion  as 
to  the  legal  construction  of  the  Oath  of 
Abjuration  Repeal  bill. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Sinecures    in    Scotland.]      On   a 
VOL.  I. 


Motion  that  some  Petitions  be  laid  on  the 
Table, 

Mr.  William  Dundas  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  observations  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Kennedy,) 
when  he  thought  fit  the  other  evening,  to 
allude  to  the  offices  held  by  him  (Mr. 
Dundas)  in  Scotland.  The  hon.  Member 
had  then  stated  the  income  of  those  offices 
at  a  sum  of  7,000/.  a  year,  but  he  would 
find,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  become  the  instrument  of  much 
misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  on 
this  subject.  It  was  quite  true  that  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  which  he  need  not 
advert,  had  in  one  year  made  the  total  in- 
come 7,800/.,  but  on  an  average,  the  three 
offices  of  Lord  Register,  Register  of  the 
Sasines,  and  Keeper  of  the  Signet,  pro- 
duced only  4,500/.  a-year.  It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that,  as  Register,  the 
securities  for  the  holding  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  landed  property  of  Scotland 
passed  through  his  office,  and  accuracy  in 
the  clerks  was  necessary ;  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Dundas)  was  held  responsible  for  every 
error  they  committed.  So  far,  indeed,  had 
this  been  carried,  that  the  insertion  of 
George  3rd,  instead  of  George  2nd,  had 
produced  an  action  in  one  case,  in  which 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the 
amount  of  400/. ;  and  in  another,  the  bare 
omission  of  a  word  had  cost  him  300/. 
The  office  was  not,  therefore,  without  duty 
and  responsibility,  and  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  should  have  given  himself  some 
time  for  accurate  inquiry  before  he  made 
exaggerated  representations  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  a  public  duty  with  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  courtesy  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  he 
had  certainly  not  trusted  so  much  to 
hearsay  information  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman supposed.  He  had  made  diligent 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  he  begged  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  his  object 
was  not  to  bring  any  odium  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  correct  the  errors  which  were 
visible  in  an  important  parliamentary  paper, 
and  to  guard  against  their  recurrence.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  must  say,  that 
supposing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ment respecting  the  income  of  5,000/.  to 
be  correct,  he  did  not  hear  of  any  services 
required  by  the  offices,  nor  did  he  recol- 
lect any  services  performed  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman^  which  entitled  him  to 
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receive  so  large  a  sum  from  sinecure  situ- 
ations, in  the  present  distressed  state  of 
the  country. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  recommended  a  revi- 
sion of  all  the  pensions  and  sinecures  drawn 
from  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and 
although  he  felt  that  no  man  would  be 
willing  to  touch  the  pension  of  a  Nelson, 
or  the  Conqueror  of  Waterloo,  yet  as  the 
5,000/.  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  had  been  reduced  twenty- 
seven   per  cent,  he  thought  every  other 
pension  and  sinecure,  should  be  subjected  ; 
to  a  reduction  at  least  to  that  amount.  ' 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after  alluding  ; 
to  the  noble  example  set  by  the  Marquis 
Camdeo,  observed,  that  the  late  Earl  of 
Stair,  the  moment  he  came  to  his  family  < 
property,  resigned  a  diplomatic  pension  of  , 
1,500/  a-year — an  example  which  it  would 
be  to  the  honour  of  many  of  the  noble 
families  of  the  country  to  follow  at  the 
present  moment.      For  his  part  he  was 
determined,   if  the  Government  failed  to 
insist  on  ample  reductions  in  the  sinecures 
and  pensions,  to  bring  the  subject  fully 
and  fairly  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 


The  Living  of  Stanhope.]  Lord 
James  Stuart  having  presented  a  Petition 
from  Cardiff,  for  a  Reduction  of  Taxation, 

Mr.  Phillpotts  took  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp,)  whether  the 
Ministers  had  made  up  their  minds  with 
respect  to  the  annexing  of  the  Living  of 
Stanhope,  to  be  held  in  commendam 
by  his  right  reverend  relation,  with  the 
Bishopric  of  Exeter,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
declared  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
Government  had  felt  it  necessary  to  delay  i 
the  issue  of  the  instrument  required  for 
that  purpose  ?  i 

Lord  Althorp,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  begged  , 
to  state  distinctly  to  the  House,  and  he  '. 
hoped  it  would  be  also  clearly  understood  i 
in  the  country,  that  in  any  step  which  his  j 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  feel  it  their  duty  ' 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  j 
the  Living  of  Stanhope  from  the  Bishopric 
of  Exeter,  they  were  not  actuated  by  any 
personal  considerations  towards  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  ;  and  that  it  was  not  on 
account  of  the  person  who  was  to  hold 
the  Living,but  on  public  grounds  that  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
delay  the  issue  of  the  instrument  neces- 


sary for  holding  that  living  m  etmmeftdam. 
They  considered  it  a  gross  abase  to  per- 
mit a  Living  of  such  importance,  and  re- 
quiring the  constant  attention  of  the  in- 
cumbent, to  be  held  by  any  penon  who 
must  necessarily  reside  at  sach  a  distance 
from  that  Living,  and  they  had,  therefore, 
come  to  the  determination  of  advising  his 
Majesty  not  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
arrangement.  In  doing  this,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Government  not  to 
feel  that  a  very  great  hardship  was  inflicted 
on  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  because  it 
was  aware  that  he  had  accepted  the 
Bishopric  of  Exeter,  with  the  uuderstafid- 
ing  that  he  was,  as  had  been  done  before, 
to  hold  the  Living  of  Stanhope  m  cmr- 
mendam  along  with  it.  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  felt  regret  that  the  determinatioo 
they  had  come  to  would  produce  so  much 
disadvantage  to  the  right  reverend  perMn 
who  now  held  the  See  of  Exeter ;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  state,  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  compensate  the  right  roTerend 
Prelate  for  this  loss,  by  adding  to  the  See 
of  Exeter  the  first  Church  preferment  ia 
the  gift  of  the  Crown  which  fell  vacant, 
and  did  not  involve  in  its  duties  that  cure 
of  souls  which  the  Living  of  Stanhope  re- 
quired, and  which  had  been  the  cause  o 
the  offence  taken  to  the  late  recommend- 
ation. He  considered,  that  the  step  now 
taken  towards  preventing  the  practice  of 
the  holding  of  many  Livings,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  under  circumstances 
which  precluded  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  duties  belonging  to  those  Lirings 
by  the  incumbents,  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, with  a  view  to  support  the  Church 
establishment  at  the  present  moment.  He 
was  sure  that  the  correction  of  the  abuses 
of  non- residence,  and  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  regular  performance  of  clerical 
duties,  would  not  endanger,  but  promote, 
the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was 
the  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, in  every  case  where  sucn  abuses  came 
under  their  cognizance,  to  use  their  most 
strenuous  endeavours  to  remove  or  to 
amend  them. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Magistracy  of  Ireland.]  O'OenMia 
Mahon  thought  it  was  necessary  to  preface 
the  Motion  with  which  he  meant  to  eoB- 
clude,  by  some  few  explanatory  remarln. 
He  wished  to  have  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Ireland,  distinguishing  those  acting  bj  a 
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eommission  from  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
from  those  acting  under  other  authority. 
He  must  disclaim  anything  like  a  desire 
to  make  any  invidious  distinctions  between 
those  parties.  At  a  moment  such  as  this, 
however,  when  the  country  was  looking 
forward  to  the  benefits  which  had  been 
promised  her — he  trusted  with  all  sincerity, 
— and  entertained  hopes  which  he  had  no 
doubt  would  be  realized,  there  was  no 
subject  to  which  it  was  more'  desirable  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  than  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly to  that  department  of  it  by  which 
the  resident  gentry  came  immediately  into 
contact  with  the  lower  orders.  He  did 
not  mean  to  make  any  general  observation 
\ipon  the  great  body  of  the  Magistracy ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  experience  of  Ire- 
land shewed,  that  in  former  appointments 
there  had  not  been  a  proper  serutiny  into 
the  rank,  station,  and  acquirements^  and 
into  the  character  of  those  appointed  to  be 
Magistrates,  so  as  to  have  none  but  those 
entitled  to  respect  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  There  were  persons  in  the  com- 
mission of*  the  peace,  who  however  in- 
credible it  might  seem  in  an  English  House 
of  Commons,  were  scarcely  above  the 
very  lowest  of  the  community  over  which 
they  had  to  preside,  and  whose  past,  as 
well  as  present  character  was  such  as  to 
make  it  utterly  impossible  that  any  respect 
could  be  entertained  for  them.  Further,  he 
oould  point  out  individuals  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  in  Ireland  accused  of  the 
worst  acts,  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices, 
guilty  of  defrauding  their  creditors  two  or 
three  difierent  times,  and  who  had  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  had 
had  a  Commission  of  Bankruptcy  issued 
against  them.  Such  were  some  of  the 
men  who  occupied  a  Bench, on  which  ought 
only  to  be  seated  men  of  unsullied  cha- 
racter. Were  he  to  detail  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
part  of  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland,  which 
were  well  known  to  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  that  country,  he  should  almost  be 
charged  with  practising  on  the  credulity 
of  the  House.  There  were  among  them 
men  who  had  connived  at  mal-practices 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  repress,  and 
who  had  actually  participated  in  acts 
which  were  infringements  of  the  law. 
If,  in  addition  to  that,  he  could  point  out 
individuals  who  made  it  a  practice  to 
receive  pay  and  bribes  from  criminals, 
protecting  those  whom  they  were  bound  to 


punish,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  sneh  • 
return  as  he  wished  to  have  must  prove 
useful  to  the  Administration.  He  was 
only  actuated  by  a  desire  that  the  magis- 
terial body  should  be  puie  and  sound,  as 
intended  by  the  Legislature*  The  hoii. 
Member  concluded  by  mo¥ing^— '^  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Return 
of  the  number  and  names  of  those  at 
present  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  in 
each  County,  City,  and  Town,  in  Ireland  i 
distinguishing  in  each  the  number  and 
names  of  clergymen  and  laymen;  also 
distinguishing  the  names  of  those  Magis- 
trates in  each  department  who  have  quali- 
fied to  preside  on  Road  Sessions;  and 
specifying  the  number  and  nature  of 
offices  (iff  aay)i  eivil  or  military,  under 
the  Crown,  er  otherwise,  held  by  each  or 
any  of  such  If  agistvalei,  and  the  probable 
aosount  ef  salary  or  pay  derived  there- 
from ;  also  specifying  the  known  profes- 
sion, public  Employment  or  trade,  neieto- 
fore  or  at  present  pursued  by  each  ;  also, 
the  number  and  names  of  those  Magfai- 
trates  who,  in  each  County,  City^  and 
Town,  have  suspended  nayment,  or  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  or  had 
missions  of  Bankruptcy  issued  against 
them ;  and  stating  how  often  such  Com- 
Commission  of  Bankruptcy  have  issued 
against  the  same  iadiyidual;  audi  Re- 
turn to  distingaish  also  the  number  and 
names  of  those  Magistrates  appointed 
under  City  cnr  Corporate  authority  from 
those  deriving  their  Commissbns  of  the 
Peace  from  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  also,  a 
return  of  the  number  and  names  of  those 
who  have  been  appointed  Magistrates  in 
each  County,  City,  and  Town,  in  Ireland, 
since  the  year  1810,  with  the  names  and 
number  of  those  who  have  been  supefseded 
in  that  period,  up  to  the  latest  period,'^ 

Colonel  (fOrady  was  save  that  the 
Magistrates  were  so  consdous  of  the  un- 
founded natare  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
charges,  that  they  wonld,  if  they  knew 
them,  be  the  first  to  move  for  those  returns. 
When  imputations  were  cast  upon  the 
Magistrates  generally  of  Irelana,  he  felt 
bound  to  say,  that  those  of  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  had 
set  an  example  in  puttine  down  the 
disturbances  which,  now  that  disturb- 
ances prevailed  here,  it  would  be  well 
if  the  Magistrates  of  England  followed. 
They  risked  life  and  fortune  in  support  of 
the  laws,  and  their  courage  and  firmness 
had  had  their  reward;  and  he,  as  well  as 
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every  other  Irishman,  owed  them  thanks 
for  their  conduct.  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  he  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity 
to  do  them  justice.  He  had  been  inform- 
ed that  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land meant  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  Magistracy,  and  put  out  of  the 
commission  any  improper  persons,  and  it 
would  be  better  that  the  matter  should  be 
left  in  his  hands  than  that  it  should  be 
brought  before  the  House.  By  the  general 
practice  in  Ireland,  a  Magistrate  who 
became  insolvent,  lost  his  office;  and  if 
there  existed  any  such  cases  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  hoa.  mover,  they  must  be 
unknown  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention 
and  wish  of  that  Officer  to  remedy  what- 
ever evils  might  exist  in  his  department, 
and  to  him  he  wished  the  matter  might 
be  left.  In  what  he  had  said,  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  rescue  the 
Magistrates  of  Ireland  from  the  unfavour- 
able impression  which  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  might  possibly  create. 

Lord  Valentia  had  never  heard  any 
well-founded  attack  on  the  Magistrates  of 
Ireland.  He  had  always  found  them,  in 
all  cases  and  at  all  times,  willing  to  do 
their  duty.  Perhaps  the  resolution  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Clare,  might 
be  viewed  as  rather  invidious,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave 
the  subject  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  had  been 
so  recently  appointed  to  his  situation,  than 
to  bring  it  before  the  House.  If  the 
papers  were  laid  upon  the  Table  they 
might  bring  into  discussion  circumstances 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  be  altogether 
proper  for  the  House  to  notice.  If  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare  thought  that  the 
Magistracy  of  Ireland  had  acted  impro- 
perly, or  that  improper  persons  were 
selected,  let  him  make  a  motion  that 
would  bring  that  opinion  before  the  House, 
and  allow  it  to  be  substantiated  or  refuted. 
He  was  satisfied  that,  taking  them  as  a 
body,  no  charge  could  be  brought  against 
the  Magistracy  of  Ireland.  He  certainly 
should  not  oppose  granting  the  returns, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  they  would 
afford  the  hon.  Member  the  information 
which  he  wished  to  gain.  He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  Maxwell  did  not  know  a  more 
honourable  body  of  men — men  more  at- 
tached to  the  laws,  or  more  humane  in 


their  conduct,  than  the  Ma^tracy  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  many  Irish  countiesy  and, 
therefore,  could  speak  without  hesitation 
on  the  subject.  He  doubted  whether  these 
returns  could  be  procured,  or  whether  any 
advantage  would  result  from  laying  them 
on  the  Table.  The  hon.  Member  had  better 
wait  and  see  the  result  of  the  revision 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  un- 
dertake. 

Mr.  Jephsan  did  not  see  any  g^reat 
benefit  that  would  result  from  having  the 
returns,  and  if  his  hon.  friend  pressed  his 
Motion  to  a  division  he  should  vote  against 
it.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  not  obliged 
to  know  the  profession  or  calling  of  per- 
sons in  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and, 
therefore  might  not  be  able  to  make  the 
return  required. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  for  his  part, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  Motion,  nor 
had  he  heard  any  argument  against  grant- 
ing the  returns.  If  persons  had  been 
placed  among  the  Ms^stracy  of  Ireland, 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  this 
return  would  merely  shew  whether  that 
were  the  case  or  not.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  officer  could  be  directed  to  make 
these  returns,  but  there  might  be  some 
means  of  getting  at  the  information  re- 
quired. Neither  did  he  know  how  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  before  a  man  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  commission  of  the  peace,  should 
inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  for  this  would  be  both  invidious  and 
painful.  He  thought  the  returns  of  im- 
portance, and  hoped  they  would  be  (granted 
without  opposition. 

Mr.  Ca/crq/^said,  that  when  returns  were 
moved  for,  it  was  customary  to  state  what 
parliamentary  object  the  Member  moving 
for  them  had  in  view.  He  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  granting  these  returns;  but  he 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Member,  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  them.  He  felt,  that 
if  he  were  a  Magistrate  of  Ireland,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  know  what  the  mo- 
tive of  the  hon.  Member  was.  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber intended  to  attach  blame  to  any  quar- 
ter, or  whether  he  thought  that  some 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  having  the 
names  of  the  Irish  Magistrates  on  the 
Table,  to  undergo  the  revision  of  the  Honse« 
He  was  not  aware,  however,  that  the 
House  would  have  any  right  to  interfere, 
except  in  a  case  of  gross  impropriety  of 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  magisle* 
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rial  functions.  He  should  not>  howeTer, 
give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
until  he  heard  from  the  hon.  Member 
what  object  he  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Ruthven  thought,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  put  a  most  extraordinary  question 
to  his  hon.  friend.  He  had  asked  him  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  these  returns,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  granted?  and  what 
object  he  had  in  view  ?  How  could  his 
hon.  friend  answer  that  question  until  the 
papers  were  granted  ?  It  had  been  stated, 
that  improper  persons  were  among  the 
Magistracy  of  Ireland.  His  hon.  friend 
wished  to  find  whether  that  was  the  case 
or  not.  There  was  nothing  of  more  im- 
portance to  Ireland  than  its  Magistracy, 
and  he  was  sure  that  this  motion  was  not 
bix>ught  forward  with  a  view  of  throwing 
on  that  class  the  least  obloquy.  Nobody 
supposed  that  the  late  or  the  present 
Chancellor  had  appointed  improperpersons 
to  the  commission  of  the  peace.  He  was 
satisfied  that  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  who  was 
an  excellent  Lord  Chancellor,  would  never 
have  sanctioned  an  improper  appointment ; 
for  the  late  Chancellor,  fortunately  for 
Ireland,  was  not  a  political  character. 
No  man  could  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
of  Lord  Plunkett  than  he  did,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  sufier 
the  politics  of  Ireland  to  enter  into  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Magistracy  of 
Ireland.  He  had  a  most  important  and 
difHcult  duty  imposed  upon  him,  though 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  perform 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  abiHties,  and  of 
unimpeachable  integrity ;  but  there  was 
some  degree  of  alarm,  that  he  might  not 
be  able  entirely  to  get  rid  of  feelings  which 
influenced,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  conduct 
of  the  most  honest  men,  but  which  would 
be  attended  with  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences to  Ireland,  if  they  were  suffered 
to  give  a  colour  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Plunkett.  For  himself  he 
must  say,  that  he  had  no  personal  feeling 
to  gratify ;  he  knew  the  Magistracy  of 
Ireland  well;  he  was  acquainted  with 
them,  having  been  long  a  Magistrate  him- 
self, and  no  man  could  speak  more  highly 
of  a  bpdy  of  men  than  he  was  ready  to 
speak  of  the  Irish  Magistracy.  In  his  part 
of  the  country  they  had  acted  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  both  to  themselves 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  country  owed  a 

debt  to  Uie  Magistracy  of  Ireland  for 


preserving- the  jpeace  of  that  country.  He 
would  even  say,  that  they  had  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Magistrates  of  England. 
They  never  shrunk  from  doing  their  duty 
in  seasons  of  difficulty ;  but  when  dangers 
appeared,  they  laid  aside  differences  of 
political  opinions,  and  thoagfat  only  of 
preserving  peace,  and  of  supporthiff  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  He  would  fur- 
ther observe,  that  the  country  had  derired 
the  greatest  benefits  from  the  introduction 
of  Petty  Sessions;  thebeneBcial  effects 
of  which  were  exemplified  every  day  in 
the  improved  condition  of  the  country; 
while  the  people  were  made  aware  of  the 
benefits  they  derived  from  the  Magistracy 
of  Ireland.  In  the  part  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  connected,  the  people 
entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Magistracy,  and  tiie  most  penect  reliance 
on  the  administrators  of  the  laws ;  and  no 
evil  could  arise  from  these  returns  being 
made.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  Motion, 
ft  was  somewhat  invidious  to  insinuate 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  moved  for  the 
returns  must  have  some  ulterior  object  in 
view.  If,  however,  there  were  improper 
persons  in  the  commission  of  the.  peace 
let  them  be  removed.  It  had  been  stated 
that  some  had  been  bankrupts,  and  con- 
fined in  gaol ;  but  how  could  the  Chan- 
cellor know  this  ?  or,  how  could  he  get  at 
any  information  on  the  subject?  No 
man  ever  held  a  public  situation  who  dis- 
charged his  duties  more  satisfactorily  to 
the  people  than  the  late  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  he  trusted  that  the  present 
Chancellor  would  also  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  country.  He  admitted  that  much 
injury  had  been  done  by  giving  encourage- 
ment to  carry  whisperings  to  the  Castle  at 
Dublin ;  but  he  hoped  the  day  of  those 
poactices  had  now  passed  away.  He  con- 
sidered the  subject  one  of  vast  importance 
to  Ireland ;  he  hoped  the  returns  would 
be  granted^  and  if  any  neoeisity  were  found 
for  it,  that  the  Magistracy  would  be  revised 
and  purified. 

Mr.  Cakraft  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
a  Member  was  bound  to  state,  on  every 
occasion,  the  object  which  he  had  in  view 
when  he  moved  for  returns  ?  Although  this 
was  what  was  called  an  Irish  question,  he 
did  not  make  any  apology  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  taking  part  in  it,  because  be 
considered  every  question  connected  with 
Ireland  of  the  same  importance  as  a 
matter  purely  English.  He  knew  no 
or  at  ieait  none  ought  to  exiit^ 
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As  an  English  Magistrate,  if  a  return  had 
Ikjcii  moved  for,  relating  to  that  body,  he 
should  have  demanded  an  explanation.  If 
there  were  grounds  of  complaint  against 
any  specific  Magistrates,  the  returns  moved 
for  oua:ht  to  be  respecting  those  only,  and 
not  such  as  to  throw  an  imputation  on  the 
whole  body  of  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Hudson  Oumey  thought,  that  the 
returns  moved  for  would  be  almost  useless, 
unless  the  hon.  Member  had  some  great 
object  in  view  regarding  the  public  con- 
yenience.  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  drag 
gentlemen  before  the  House  without  such 
nn  object.  It  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  have  the  record  of  any  man's  misfortunes 
laid  on  the  Table.  It  would  be  infinitely 
better,  therefore,  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
limit  his  Motion. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  had  not  the  honour 
of  being  an  Irishman,  but  he  trusted  that 
he  might  ofler  a  few  words  on  the  present 
question.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  not  only  applicable  to  all  Magis- 
trates really  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  but  would  include  all  Municipal 
Magistrates,  or  those  who  had  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  office  in  any 
town  or  city  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  be  aware  that  the  Chancellor 
had  no  control  over  this  latter  class  of 
Magistrates.  The  return,  then,  would  be 
highly  objcit!tionable,  as  it  would  state, 
perhaps  to  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  city 
Magistrates,  that  at  one  time  of  their  lives 
they  had  been  banknipts.  [O'Gorman 
Makon  explained,  that  his  return  was 
confined  to  those  actually  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.]  In  what  a  painful 
situation  would  the  House  place  a  Magis- 
trate by  putting  such  a  question  to  him. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  return  might 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  many  mercantile  firms 
which  had  now  the  highest  character. 
He  should  therefore  oppose  the  Motion. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  ex- 
traordinary grievances,  had  moved  for  ex- 
traordinary returns.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  discover  what  object  the  hon. 
Member  could  have  in  view  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  these  returns;  but  they 
would  expose  to  the  world  the  private 
affairs  of  the  Magistracy,  which  would  not 
even  be  creditable  to  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  still  less  to  a  British  House  of 
Commoiis.  He  certainly  should  oppose 
the  Motion,  as  it  was  highly  improper. 
^Vhai  a  situation  would  the  Hout?  plac^ 


many  respectable  persons  in  by  ctleriog 
these  returns !  A  man  at  some  time 
might  not  have  taken  up  a  bill  of  ez- 
chiinge  on  its  becoming  due,  or  he  might 
have  been  unable  to  pay  his  tailor  imme- 
diately on  demand,  or  any  other  tmmpery 
debt:  and,  for  this,  was  be  to  be  drag- 
ged before  the  country?  If  a  man 
had  refused  to  pay  a  bifl,  was  he  to  be 
pointed  out  in  this  paper  as  an  insolvent? 
If  there  were  a  single  man  in  the  House 
who  would  divide  on  this  question,  he 
would  be  with  him ;  but  if  he  went  oat 
of  the  door  alone,  he  would  certainW 
oppose  the  Motion.  In  that  House,  aod 
in  most  of  the  good  society  of  England, 
there  was  an  absence  of  this  pfytng  itito 
the  personal  or  private  affairs  of  mdivi- 
duals,  and  a  contempt  for  an  inquiry  whe- 
ther any  misfortune  had  befallen  a  man  to 
his  previous  career  in  life.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  abstain  from  such 
proceedings,  and  to  discountenance  such 
in'|uiries.  Every  rule  of  law  or  moral 
conduct  was  against  adopting  such  a 
course  ;  and  every  man  must  see  the  evili 
which  would  arise  from  such  a  proceeding. 
For  that  House  to  institute  such  an  inqui- 
sition would  be  most  dangerous ;  and  he 
meant  strenuously  to  resist  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's Motion. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  asked  him,  before  he  proposed  his 
Motion  for  the  returns,  whether  there 
would  l>e  any  objection  to  it ;  and  he 
answered,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any ;  but 
he  must  add,  that  this  Motion  differed  from 
what  he  (l^rd  Althorp)  expected  it  would 
be.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  drasrthe 
name  of  every  Magistrate  before  the  House 
who  had  been  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  hon. 
Member,  he  was  sure,  would  not  desire  to 
attach  a  reproach  to  a  man  because  he 
had  been  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Any 
information  with  respect  to  the  Magis- 
trates of  Ireland,  he  should  be  happy  to 
aflford,  but  he  did  not  think  that  these 
returns  would  be  desirable.  There  was 
a  great  objection  to  making  inquiries  into 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  Magis- 
tracy. The  feeling  of  the  House  was  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  therefore  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it. 

O*  Gorman  Mahon  wowXd  acquiesce,  rea- 
dily in  the  recommendation  of  the  nobid 
Lord ;  but  he  could  not  see  any  olijectbn 
to  making  the  returns.  He  was  surprised 
ftt  the  Ia»g;uage  which  kid  been  U8t0|  i^ 
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tie  eotild  tidt  ftllbW  tM  df^lioHifaily  Cb 
piUis  without  leplying  to  thft  bbMrfatkmft 
of  some  hoQ.  and  learned  Qenttemed)  whb 
had  been  pleaded  to  itisintiate  thiit  he 
moved  for  thene  returns  A-om  flome  uncbiii- 
mon  tnotife.  He  neve^  thought  thefe 
could  be  ttie  least  objectidu  to  giving  re- 
turns respecting  the  conduct  atid  charac- 
ter of  public  officers, — (brsuch  the  Magis- 
tracy certainly  were.  As  ^oon  fts  a  persbh 
was  appointed  to  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  he  became li  public man^and  must  et- 
pect  to  have  his  vie#s  and  conduct  in  put»- 
lic  life  Strictly  scrutinised.  Ha  had  reason 
to  believe  that  there  were  improper  per- 
sons in  the  commission  of  the  peace^  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  Were  the  case 
or  no.  He  did  not  understand  exactly 
the  language  of  the  hort.  member  fbr 
Boroughbridge,  (Sir  C.  Wethereli)  iior 
the  tone  bf  lecturing  which  he  adopted. 
Although  the  a^  of  th«t  hM*  and  laatoed 
Member  niight  be  a  Sttfllcient  riafon  fo^  his 
respecting  him,  it  was  not  sntieient  to  make 
him  put  up  with  the  Strange  language  he 
had  used.  He  utterly  diSclaltoed  the  Idett 
of  making  any  attack  on  the  Magistracy  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
put  language  into  his  mouth  which  he 
never  uttered.  He  had  made  no  attack 
on  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland  i  and  he 
appealed  to  the  House,  whether  he  did  not 
say,  that  he  had  no  intentitm  of  atlMdt- 
ing  that  body.  It  was  with  a  view  of  et- 
cluding  from  that  respectable  body  the 
weeds  which  had  crept  in  amongst  it,  that 
he  proposed  his  Motion.  His  hoil.  friend, 
the  member  for  Limerick,  was  completely 
mistaken  in  imagining  that  he  Wanted  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  affairs  df 
all  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland.  He  stated, 
that  they  were  respectable  men-*-which 
was  admitted ;  but  he  must  complaia  6f 
the  language  of  the  hott»  Member;  for 
though  he  did  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Magistracy  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
he  did  not  think  it  stood  quite  so  high  is 
his  hon.  friend  wished  to  place  it.  He 
certainly  did  know  instances  of  not  alto- 
gether proper  conduct  of  Magistrates  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  but  he  had  not 
many  opportunities  of  viewing  their  con- 
duct, because  he  was  no  longer  a  Magis- 
trate, having  been  superseded.  Did  his 
hon.  friend  forget  the  conduct  of  some 
late  Magistrates  in  his  own  country? 
They  determined  to  resist  the  popular  pre- 
judices on  some  points^  feeling  they  might 
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But  how  did  ihey  mocead  ?  Not  in  a 
common  way,  as  other  men  would  have 
done.  Did  bis  hon.  friend  recollect  a 
round<-robin  which  these  gallant  men 
signed,  expressive  of  a  determination  to 
maintain  the  peace,  whksh  they  were 
afraid  to  sign  in  the  commoa  mode  t  Did 
he  forget,  also,  that,  but  a  fiery  few  days 
ago,  some  of  thosO'  very  Magii^rates  were 
fined  for  improper  conduct  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  in  Dnblm?  Did  he  forget  that 
those  Magistrates  were  brought  before  the 
tribttnahioftheircountry,and  that  the  Coort 
inflicted  a  heavy  fine  on  them  t  Hb  hon. 
firietid*  the  member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, could  not  have  forgotten  this.  The 
strictest  investigation  should  be  made  be- 
fore a  man  was  appointed  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  i  bat  he  had  no  wish  to 
drag  the  pnvata  tratfsactioaa  of  private 
man  belsra  the  Hoose.  He  did  not  wish 
to  athibit  a  man  to  the  conatry  bccaaie 
he  had  been  a  bankrupt*  Bat  men  had 
beed  appointed  Ma|istratea  in  Itelaad. 
whd  had  been  fraudulent  bankruptSi  mate 
than  once  or  twice.  He  repeated,  he  knew 
men  in  that  situatkm  who  bad  been  gniky 
of  fhmd ;  and  it  certainly  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  these  were  proper  persons  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  What  would  be  the  fetliags 
of  the  peasant,  earned  befota  sach  a 
Magietrate,  for  bemg  anaUe  to  pay  8». 
The  Magistrate,  no  doubt,  woold  order 
him  to  pay,  but  what  Must  the  pea- 
sant thmk  of  seeing  the  Magistrate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  wealth,  after  commit-, 
ting  gross  flauds,  while  he  was  sent  to 
gaol  if  he  coald  not  pay  the  5$.  f  Soch 
persons  ought  not,  he  repeated,  to  be  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  if  tranquillity  wis 
to  be  preserved.  His  hon.  Mend,  tfcadiaai- 
berfor  Wexford  (Lord  Valeatii^said,  that 
if  tha  Houie  aiiented  to  this  Motioa,  it 
might  ba  ooaahkred  as  a  nSmt&m  on  the 
couaot  of  the  Lonl  Ohancalhir  of  Ireland. 
He  coold  not  coneeita  how  Uiis  coald  be 
the  ease,  as  he  was  not,  perhaps,  so  likely  to 
get  at  information  of  this  sort  as  the  House, 
of  Commons,  unless  he  listened  to  private 
whispers,  which  would  be  most  pemicioos. 
No  man  could  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
than  he  did  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  and  he 
believed  that  no  man  who  ever  presided 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  was  more  divested  of 
everything  like  political  feeling.  When 
he  (O'Gorman  Mahon)  was  an  agitator, 
he  removed  him  from  the  commission  of 
tha  pMDii  U  WM  by  Ui  Olden  dwt  d^ 
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supersedeas  was  issued ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  angry  with  him  on  that  account,  be- 
cause he  was  satisfied  that  his  conduct 
had  been  misrepresented  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. His  countrymen  thought,  that  he 
had  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  public  cause,  and  they  wished 
to  make  a  present  to  him  to  commemorate 
his  humble  public  services,  but  he  declin- 
ed receiving  this  mark  of  esteem,  out  of 
respect  to  Sir  Anthony  Hart.  He  refused, 
because  he  did  not  wish  his  countrymen 
to  belie?e  that  a  political  motive  had  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  that  excellent 
Judg^.  He  had  not  alluded  to  this  before ; 
but  he  could  do  so  then  fairiy  and  openly, 
because  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was  no  longer 
in  office.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
his  Motion :  he  had  no  wish  to  drag  all 
the  Magistrates  before  the  House,  though 
he  was  desirous  of  finding  out  the  impro- 
per persons  amongst  them.  If,  by  point- 
ing them  out  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  so 
that  they  might  not  be  re-appointed;  if  any 
Member  would  come  forward  manfully, 
and  place  his  finger  on  the  names  of  such 
persons,  all  the  complaints  against  the  Irish 
Magistracy  would  be  removed.  He  cer- 
tainly should  have  no  objection  to  see  the 
names  of  those  gallant  men  who  signed 
the  round-robin  to  maintain  the  public 
peace,  brought  before  the  House ;  nor 
should  he  have  any  objection  to  see  the 
names  of  those  who  were  fined  500/.  the 
other  day  in  the  highest  Court  of  Justice 
in  Ireland,  published.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  that 
if  he  was  desirous  of  dividing,  he  would 
oblige  him ;  he  would  come  to  the  point, 
and  allow  him,  if  he  pleased,  to  walk  into 
the  lobby.  He  had  no  wish  to  disagree 
with  him— but  the  contrary ;  still  he  could 
not  put  up  with  the  tone  he  used.  He 
would  tell  the  House,  that  if  it  were  de- 
sirous of  having  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  it  must  make  the  administration  of 
justice  pure.  One  bad  Magistrate  did 
more  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws  than  any  ten  good  men  could  to 
establish  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  member  for  Wexford,  and  his  gallant 
friend,  the  member  for  the  county  of  Limer- 
ick, to  leave  the  matter  to  the  investigation 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  do  ample  justice  between  the 
parties.     With  respect  to  the  observations 

of  the  hoD,  member  for  Wmtbam(Mr,  Ccd- 


craft)  that  hon.  Member  was  not  jnstified  in 
asking  bim  what  course  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue ii  the  papers  were  granted  and  laid 
on  the  Table.  His  object  was  perfectly 
fair  and  open.  He  bad  no  ¥nah  to  insult 
or  injure  any  of  the  Mag^trates  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  conceived  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  move  for  the  production  of  any 
papers  which  were  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  that  country,  withouthaving 
it  insinuated  that  his  wishes  were  impro- 
per. He  had  been  a  Magistrate  himself, 
and  he  knew  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  who  ought  neTer 
to  have  been  appointed  ;  that  l^krupts, 
and  persons  convicted  of  fraud,  ought  not 
to  be  on  the  Bench.  There  were  others 
also  who  had  neither  wealth,  education, 
nor  character,  to  justify  their  appoint- 
ment For  instance,  he  knew  a  small 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland, 
where  there  was  a  post-office  at  a  httle  shop, 
and  when  a  person  wanted  a  letter,  be  b^ 
to  tap  at  a  window,  which  was  opened,  and 
the  letter  given  out,  and  he  paid  his  six* 
pence  and  received  his  twopence  change. 
And  by  whom  was  this  done — who  was  the 
keeper  of  this  little  post-office — who  was 
the  receiver  of  the  fourpence  ?  A  person  who 
was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  an 
Irish  county.  What  would  any  hon. 
Member  say,  if  such  was  the  case  in  this 
country, — would  he  not  indignantly  ex- 
claim against  it?  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  person  he  alluded  to  was  not 
a  respectable  man  in  his  way,  but  he  con- 
ceived that  no  human  being  would  assert 
that  he  was  in  a  situation  to  administer 
justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  had 
no  wish  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  man, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  sorry  that  the  discus- 
sion had  taken  such  a  turn  ;  but  if  any  hon. 
Member  would  lend  his  assistance  to  pro- 
mote an  improvement  of  the  Irish  Magis- 
tracy, by  pointing  out  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor persons  who  were  unfit  to  be  Magis- 
trates, he  would  perform  a  great  service  to 
Ireland. 

Colonel  O*  Grady  wished  to  say  one  or 
two  words,  in  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member.  He  could  assure 
him  that  he  never  thought  of  charging  him 
with  having  been  actuated  by  an  impro- 
per motive.  He  was,  however,  mistaken 
m  one  or  two  points,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Limerick  Magistrates.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  he  knew  no 
case — bearing  out  the  assertions  of  the 

boo.  Member ;  if  he  btd,  he  should  bate 
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felt  it  his  duty  not  to  have  moved  for 
the  names  of  all  the  Magistrates,  but 
to  have  mentioned  those  who  had  behaved 
improperly,  and  have  founded  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  returns.  The  Magis- 
trates of  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  had  always  conducted 
themselves  in  the  fairest,  most  honourable, 
and  most  courageous  manner. 
Motion  withdrawn. 


•««v»^^«vr^  #<•'«<#  • 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  Dec,  16. 

MiNUTSS.]  The  Administration  of  Justice  Bill  was  returned 
ft'om  the  House  of  Commons,  with  their  Lordships 
Amendments  agreed  to.  The  Colonial  Acts  Validity  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  WsLLfNOTON,  from 
Hanley  and  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  against  the  Renewal  of 
the  E^trlndia  Company's  Charter.  By  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  from  various  places,  chiefly  in  Scotland, 
for  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  For  the  repeal  of  the  Coal 
Duties,  by  the  Duke  of  Northuhbbrland,  from  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Corporation  of  the  Town  of  New- 
casUc'Upon-Tyne : — By  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  from  Car- 
diff and  Neck,  in  Wales.  By  the  Earl  of  Darnlky, 
from  George  Gunning,  esq.,  for  Reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pour-laws. 

Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land.] Lord  King  had  a  Petition  to 
present  to  their  Lordships,  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  respecting  which  his 
opinions  were  quite  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  petitioners.  When  the  measure 
of  which  they  complained — the  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Legislature 
— he  was  opposed  to  it ;  because  he  did 
not  wish  the  corruptions  of  England  to  be 
increased  by  those  of  Ireland.  But  he 
now  feared,  that  it  would  be  a  mischievous 
experiment  to  repeal  that  measure  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time.  He  believed  that 
Ireland  would  suffer  greatly  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  countries,  the  more  so 
as  they  could  be  separated  only  by  means 
of  war,  and  to  that  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
would  certainly  lead.  If  he  were  an 
Irishman,  he  might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
consult  his  national  feelings,  in  opposition 
to  his  judgment.  But  although  he  knew 
little  of  Ireland  himself,  and  from  what  he 
did  know,  he  believed  its  condition  to  be 
very  wretched  ;  yet  he  had  heard  that 
there  had  recently  appeared  there  some 
signs  of  improvement,  to  which  the  repeal, 
desired  by  petitioners,  would  put  a  stop, 
by  immediately  checking  the  introduction 
of  English  capital.  If  the  Union  were  re- 
pealed,  Ireland  would  lose  the  present 


excellent  market  for  her  produce  which 
she  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  was 
opened  to  her  in  1806.  One  of  the  first 
consequences,  he  believed,  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  would  be,  to  exclude  the  pro- 
duce of  Ireland  from  the  market  of  Eng- 
land, which,  to  the  great  body  of  her 
people  employed  in  raising  food  for  this 
country,  would  be  a  most  serious  injury.  A 
noble  friend  of  his  had  stated,  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Legislative  Union  would  lead 
to  a  total  separation  of  the  two  countries, 
which  he  believed,  and  he  even  believed, 
that  such  a  separation  would  be  followed  by 
war  ;  entertaining  opinions  so  adverse  to 
the  petitioners'  claim,  he  wished  that  they 
had  placed  the  petitions  in  other  hands. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  presenting 
Petitions  from  the  Paper-stainers,  Carpet- 
weavers,  and  other  Trades  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  praying  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

Earl  Damley  concurred  fully  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  addressed  their  Lordships;  but 
he  had  differed  from  that  noble  Lord  when 
the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  for  he  (Earl 
Darnley)  had  advocated  that  measure,  in 
the  expectation  that  benefits  to  Ireland 
would  result  from  it,  which  he  had  not 
yet  had  the  happiness  to  witness.  How- 
ever, he  believed  that  the  good  effects 
would  now  be  soon  observed,  as  the  heal- 
ing measure  which  the  Legislature  had 
most  wisely  adopted  in  the  last  Session 
had  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  that  country.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
would  annihilate  the  incipient  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  The  individual  who  at  present 
agitated  that  question  had  derived  his  im- 
portance from  the  injudicious  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  exclude  him  from 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  No  cala- 
mity could  be  more  destructive  to  the 
country  of  that  individual  than  his  efforts, 
should  they  be  successful,  in  repealing  the 
Union. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Lord  Farnham 
moved  for  various  Returns  respecting  the 
parishes  which  had  agreed  to  a  Com- 
position of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  under  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament  on  that  subject. 
He  explained,  that  the  operation  of  that 
Act  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Select  Vestries  for  settling 
the  composition  of  tithes  were  constituted. 
The  land  of  many  parishes  in  Ireland  was 
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occupied  principally  in  pasture,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  Upon  the  latter 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  tithes  was  thrown ; 
so  that  the  very  poorest  parishioners,  to 
whom  the  potatoe-land,  chiefly  belonged, 
paid  the  most  part  of  the  tithes,  from 
which  the  pasture- lands,  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  richer  parishioners,  were 
wholly  exempt.  Hence  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  Select  Vestries,  which  con- 
sisted of  only  twenty-five  persons  (they 
being  of  course  the  richest  inhabitants),  to 
oppose  the  composition ;  because  that 
would  eanaltze  the  burthens  between  them 
and  their  fellow  inhabitants.  To  enable 
the  poor  of  Ireland,  whose  advantage  the 
Act  was  chiefly  calculated  to  promote,  to 
benefit  by  its  provisions,  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  Vestries.  He  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  increase  them  to  fifty  parish- 
ioners, in  the  course  of  the  Session ;  unless 
the  Government,  in  whose  hands  he  should 
prefer  leaving  the  matter,  should  them- 
selves introduce  such  a  measure.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating, 
that,  in  those  cases  where  the  operation  of 
the  Act  was  prevented  by  the  tithe-owners, 
the  opposition  was  more  frequently  from 
lay  impropriators  than  from  the  clergy. 

Lord  King  had  no  doubt,  that  if  the  tithe 
composition  Act  were  carried  into  effect 
in  Ireland  upon  fair  terms,  it  would  ope- 
rate greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  would  get  rid  of  tithe  Gather- 
ers and  Proctors,  and  the  whole  harassing 
and  expensive  machinery  for  the  recovery 
of  those  vexatious  claims.  He  held  in  his 
hands  documents  respecting  the  tithes  in 
six  parishes  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  of 
which  the  names  were  to  him  unpronounce- 
able, occupying  a  surface  of  upwards  of 
40,000  acres.  In  those  parishes  a  meeting 
of  4,000  farmers  was  assembled  to  make  a 
composition  with  Archdeacon  Magee.  The 
venerable  Archdeacon  not  agreeing  with 
the  parishioners,  resorted  not  to  the  Con- 
sistory Court,  but  to  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, as  affording  the  most  expensive 
process  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes.  He 
would  read  to  their  Lordships  an  account, 
furnished  by  the  Archdeacon  to  one  of 
those  farmers : — 

Varney  Cooney,  to  Archdeacon  Magec,  debtor 

Out  of  tUe  Lands  of  Grange, 

To  Tithe  of  47  toHS  of  Hay  at  30*.       4^7    1    0 

Ditto  of  197  brls.of  Uarley  at  16*.   15  15    2 

Ditto  of  88  brlB.  of  Wheat  at  dO«.    13    4    0 

Ditto  of  193  brU.  of  Oata  at  15#.       13  10    2 
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This  land  contains  12  acres  of  Wheat,  1S| 
of  barley,  1 1  of  oats,  and  20  of  meadowing. 
Any  measures  which  would  put  an  end  to 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  beneficial. 


Motion  agreed  to. 


Slavery.]  The  Marquis  of  LantdoMm 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council,  and  principal  MerehaaCs 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  praying  that  pre- 
cautionary measures  might  be  adopted 
before  the  Legislature  should  determine  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.  The 
noble  Marquis  said,  that  although  the  pe- 
tition which  he  had  the  honour  to  present, 
was  of  a  different  prayer  to  most  of  those 
which  had  been  laid  before  their  Lordships, 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  term  it  a  petitioa 
in  favour  of  slavety.  The  petitioners  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  QU^gow  had,  ftbm 
their  intercourse  with  the  West-Indies, 
opportunities  which  few  others  possessed, 
of  knowing  the  true  condition  of  slaves  id 
the  colonies,  and  although  they  by  no 
means  advocated  the  perpetuation  of  negro 
slavery,  they  were  convinced  that  grctt 
mischief  would  be  occasioned  by  a  rash 
and  sudden  abolition. — To  lie  on  the 
Table. 

The  Regency  Bill.]  The  Zorrf 
Chancellor^  in  the  absence  of  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  rose  to  moffc 
their  Lordships'  concurrence  to  some 
Amendments  which  had  been  made  ih 
the  Regency  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Conii- 
mons.  One  of  them  was,  the  making 
provision  for  a  case,  which  certainly  had 
not  been  overlooked  by  lus  noble  friend  ia 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Bill,  but  which  had 
been,  in  his  opinion,  properly  rejected  by 
him.  The  Amendment  was  contrary  to 
the  scheme  and  constitution  of  the  Bill ; 
and  it  provided  for  a  state  of  things  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  ia 
his  own,  could  very  well  be  provided  fiif 
when  the  exigency  itself  arrived.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that,  m  case  her  present  Ma- 
jesty should  die,  and  his  Majesty  marry 
again,  the  Bill  should  expire  and  be  in- 
valid. Now  that  was  a  case  which  could 
not  come  on  by  surprise ;  and  a  death  and 
a  marriage  of  such  elevated  personi  were 
not  likely  to  happen  in  twenty-fbnr  hovifl» 
and  therefore  time  roust  be  gifen  for  legis- 
lation. Still,  the  Amendment  had  been 
made  in  the  other  House ;  and  thoogh  k 
was  an  instance  of  care  and  over-anne^v 
more  than  of  necMityy  still,  for  tto  Ml 
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of  unauimity,  and  as  his  noble  friend  had 
no  objection  to  it,  he  recommended  their 
Lordships  to  agree  to  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotun  said,  that 
another  Amendment  had  b^en  made,  by 
the  substitution  of  the  words  "Roman 
Catholic,'*  for  "  Papist,"  as  the  latter  had 
been  considered  as  a  term  offensive  to 
some  persons  of  that  persuasion.  He  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  Amendment ;  and  he  was  under- 
stood to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  made 
at  an  earlier  period,  if  a  noble  Duke,  a 
member  of  that  faith,  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  the  alteration  made. 

The  Amendments  agreed  to. 

Reform.]  Lord  Sujffield  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ward 
of  Aldgate,  in  the  City  of  London,  praying 
for  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  ibr  the 
Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  He  agreed 
with  the  petitioners  as  to  the  necessity  of 
reform  and  retrenchment ;  and  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying  that  he 
gave  the  Ministers  his  support,  with  perfect 
confidence  that  they  would  act  according 
to  their  declarations  on  those  subjects. 
Much  had  been  said  on  the  question  of 
Reform,  to  which  he  was  as  favourably 
disposed  as  any  man  in  the  House;  so 
favourably,  indeed,  that  on  the  very  tirst 
time  he  took  his  seat,  he  had  declared,  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  that  he  never 
would  give  his  support  to  any  Administra- 
tion which  opposed  that  measure:  and  he, 
therefore,  was  glad  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  he  could  ^\sq  an  Administration, 
pledged  to  reform,  his  general  support.  As 
long  as  the  present  Ministers  acted  up  to 
their  professions  he  would  support  them, 
and  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  they 
meant  to  carry  their  promises  into  effect. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursdaijy  Dec,  16. 

MiliVTis.]  The  Committee  on  the  St.  ICawes  ElceUon  re- 
ported, that  the  right  of  Election  was  in  the  Mayor,  Port- 
reeve, and  Burgesses  paying  scot  and  lot;  also  in  the 
Freeholders  liaving  registered  in  the  Manor  Court.  They 
found  farther,  that  the  two  sitting  Members  had  been  duly 
riected. 

Bills.  The  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
Mr.  LiTTLKTON  brought  in  his  Bill  for  Consolidating  the 
Laws  prohibiting  the  payment  ot  Wages  in  Goods  or  other* 
wise  than  in  the  current  Coin  of  the  realm. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Moticm  of  Mr.  Hobhourk,  all 
the  Houses  empty  at  any  time  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
flrotn  the  year  1819  to  1S99,  and  the  Rents  of  such  Houses: 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr,  Wiuus  the  Baptisms,  Buriab,  and 
Marriages,  ttom  the  year  1813  to  1829,  both  inclusive,  in 
tbo  MTfrtl  Cbm^icf  and  Chapeli  of  m«  Eit«blMMd 


Churdi  duoughont  the  Unltad  Kingdom  t  wiUs  othtt  ia- 
formatkm  rdative  to  the  state  oi  the  Rcflatm  in  dUtowt 
Parishes. 
Petitions  presented.  For  the  continuance  of  the  BounUts 
on  Fish,  by  Mr.  M.  FiTSUBnau),  ttom  the  Flslwnnan  of 
Corkaguinny.  For  the  extcnrion  of  the  Kleetive  Fran- 
chise of  Galway  to  Catholics,  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  (torn  the 
Freeholders  of  Gfllway: — By  Mr.  HOflBOOU,  fhnn  tb* 
Vicarage  of  Mayres,  in  the  County  of  tli«  Tnwn  of  Gtl- 
way.  By  the  same  hon.  Member,  firooi  Chaxlai  Dunne,  a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  praying  fbr  Im- 
proved Regulations  fbr  the  Protection  of  Limatlei — ID 
secure  to  them  in  Asylums  a  greater  number  of  r**itf***ltig 
Physicians  than  they  had  at  present,  and  that  a  certain 
number  of  medical  men  be  appointed  on,  and  enential  to, 
an  Jnrles  sitting  in  consequence  of  Writa  de  lunaUeo  in- 
fuirendo.  By  Mr.  Ewart,  fh>m  the  Jews  of  Liverpool, 
for  a  Removal  of  the  Disabilities  under  which  they  labour. 
For  the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  by  Mr.  B.  CartM, 
ttom  Portsmouth  and  Portsea: — By  Mr.  Wilxi,  fkom 
Lyme  R^gto,  Docsetdiire: — By  Mr.  S.  Jbrnimoham, 
from  Cossey:— By  Lord  Achkson,  fhnn  two  places  in 
Suffolk: — By  Mr.  F.  Palmbk,  from  Rending.  By  Mr. 
WiLBB,  from  Dottcm,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Amwad 
Taxes,  and  ftir  Refbrm.  By  Mr.  O'Con nor,  ficom  some 
place  in  the  County  ot  RosoommaQ,  ngidnst  fturther 
Oranti  to  tiie  KiMare-rtiMt  SoekCy.  By  Mr.  SmiriT, 
fttxn  Derby,  in  fkivour  of  PnUamentasy  Reftmn* 

Carrickfergus  Electiok  Peti- 
tion.] Sir  K,  Fnglis  said,  a  petition  had 
been  presc>nted  against  this  election  on  the 
15th  of  November,  purporting;  to  be  signed 
by  certain  freemen  of  the  borough.  He 
now  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  from  the 
same  place,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
eighteen  of  thirty  names  subscribed  to  the 
former  petition  were  forgeries,  being  neither 
signed  by  the  parties,  nor  by  any  one 
authorized  to  attach  their  signatures  to 
the  docnnoent.  One  name  attached  to 
the  petition  was  alleged  to  be  altogether 
fictitious.  The  House  would  see,  that  this 
was  a  matter  touching  its  privileges,  and 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition,  very 
nearly ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  give 
notice,  that  he  would  to-morrow  move 
that  til  is  Petition  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  In  adopting  this  course  he 
was  actuated  solely  by  public  considera- 
tions, being  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
politics  of  the  place. 

Select  Vestries.]  Mr.  Hohkouse 
presented  a  Petition  which,  he  had  to  state, 
was  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed — it  was  from  the  Freeholders  of 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster.  It  complained  of  a  great 
grievance — it  complained  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  an  important  national  right — ^the 
loss  of  which  had  occasioned  much  and 
serious  discontent  throughout  many 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  various 
parts,  of  the  country.  The  grievance  of 
which  the  petitioners  complained  was,  the 
existence  in  their  parish  of  a  sQlf-electe4 
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Vestry ;  and  they  prayed  that  some  mea- 
sure might  be  adopted,  consistent  with 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
during  two  Sessions  of  Parliament.  He 
was  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  stating,  that  on  the  very  first  day 
after  the  recess  he  meant  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  would  be,  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  present  complaint.  The  Bill  he 
intended  to  bring  in  would  be  modelled 
upon  the  former  bill,  or  rather,  would  be  an 
exact  counterpart  of  it,  in  the  form  it  had 
been  presented  in  and  before  it  underwent 
the  amendments  of  a  committee.  He  had 
conferred  with  his  constituents  on  this 
subject,  and  they  had  declared,  that  they 
would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all,  than  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  the  committee.  They 
disliked  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  bill  so  much, 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  measure  framed  on  its  principles.  He 
wished  in  an  especial  manner  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  prayer  of 
the  present  petition,  for  such  was  the  in- 
dignation which  select  vestries  had  ex- 
cited, that  he  would  not  answer  for  the 
tranquillity  of  parishes,  if  something 
speedy  and  decisive  were  not  done,  with  a 
view  to  the  modification  of  the  present 
system.  It  was  right  the  House  should 
know,  that  several  parishes  in  the  metro- 
polis had  resolved  not  to  pay  the  rates 
unless  the  abuse  were  done  away.  The 
people  who  returned  Members  to  that 
House  had  not  the  smallest  control  over 
the  parish  funds,  though  they  might 
amount  to  70,000/.  or  100,000/.  a  year. 
In  his  opinion,  the  parishioners  ought  to 
have  a  control  over  their  own  funds,  and 
he  would  support  no  bill  which  did  not 
give  them  that  control. 

Mr.  Cressett  Pelham  thought  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  favour- 
able to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  bill. 

Mr.  Derdson  corroborated  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  as 
to  the  great  and  prevailing  discontent  with 
select  vestries. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  trusted,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  would  per- 
severe in  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  so  long  as  parish  authori- 
ties could  tax  the  people  without  their 
consent. 

Mr.  WUks  stated,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  select  vestry  in  the  parish  of  Shore* 
ditch  was  atteodcid  with  a  reduction  in  the 


rates  of  2s. — namely,  from  As.  %d.  to 
2s.  8(/.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the 
statement,  that  parochial  reform  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Hume  informed  the  House,  that  the 
select  vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary- 
le-bone,  much  to  their  credit,  stated, 
that  they  would  not  ofTer  any  opposition 
to  their  dissolution  ;  and  he  would  add, 
that  nothing  but  a  confident  expectation 
that  the  system  would  be  abolished,  could 
keep  the  people  of  that  parish  in  their 
present  state  of  quiet  and  submission  to 
the  existing  rates. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  select  vestriei 
were  one  of  the  greatest  practical  grie?- 
ances  of  the  present  day,  constituting  not 
only  a  gross  violation  of  every  constitu- 
tional principle,  but  of  every  principle  of 
common  sense.  There  was  something  in 
them  so  preposterous,  that  an  English 
House  of  Commons  was  called  upon  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  once,  and  the  mode  of 
doing  so  was  perfectly  simple :  it  was  by 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  constitutionil 
principle,  that  no  man  was  to  be  taxed 
without  his  own  consent. 

The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Grants  for  Education. — The 
Elective  Franchise  (Ireland).] 
Mr.  Wyse: — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Petition 
from  the  Parish  of  Rahoon,  in  the  town  of 
Galway,  praying  that  this  honourable 
House  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  place 
the  Roman  Catholic  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Protestants,  in  regard  to  the  Elective 
Franchise,  as  at  present  exercised  by  them 
in  Galway.  The  grounds  on  which  thej 
pray  for  this  undoubted  right,  have  been 
already,  on  several  occasions,  exposed  in 
so  much  detail,  and  listened  to  with  so 
much  sympathy  and  consideration  in  this 
House,  that  I  should  be  trespassing  un- 
warrantably on  its  indulgence,  by  insisting 
anew  upon  the  arguments.  The  anomaly 
stands  singly  and  unaccountably  an  ex- 
ception to  the  provisions  of  the  Relief 
Bill  of  1829 ;  and  had  it  not  been  mailed 
by  the  opposition  of  the  late  Prime  Mi- 
nister in  the  upper  House,  it  might  be  alao 
imagined  an  exception  to  the  enlightened 
intentions  of  its  framers.  It  is  time  this 
blot  should  be  wiped  off,  and  his  Majesty's 
present  Administration,  pledged  as  they 
are  by  former  votes,  will  consult  their  own 
consistency  and  the  just  claims  of  the  pe- 
titiooerai  by  as  speedily  «s  powible  pnh 
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ceeding  to  a  legislative  enactment  on  the 
subject.  I  have  also  to  present  from  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  same 
town,  a  Petition  upon  a  subject  of  more 
general  interest  and  importance.  They 
pray  that  the  Legislature  will,  in  the  allo- 
cation of  future  grants,  for  the  purposes  of 
Irish  education,  look  more  closely  into 
facts,  and  introduce  such  changes  in  the 
existing  system,  as  will  render  it  more 
conformable  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  Irish  people.  Education,  as  it  now 
exists  in  that  country,  is  not  national ;  it 
is  doled  out,  under  party  restrictions  and 
conditions,  through  channels  and  under 
influences  often  hostile,  seldom  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  character  or  neces- 
sities of  the  country.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual instruction  can  no  more  tolerate 
shackles,  than  commerce  or  religion.  If, 
indeed,  in  any  instance,  it  is  here  that  all 
trade  should  be  free.  The  results  of  a 
similar  system  of  interference  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  Belgium,  are  well  known. 
There  prescribing  the  mode  by  which  this 
mental  culture  was  to  be  administered, 
too  rigorously,  and  in  contrast  with  the 
habits  of  the  people,  not  only  did  not  ad- 
vance the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, but  produced  other  consequences, 
which  an  enlightened  Government  ought 
surely  to  have  foreseen, — it  kept  the  people 
in  ignorance,  and  then  plunged  them  into 
resistance  and  revolution.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  statements  of  this  petition, 
in  strict  accordance,  I  may  add,  with  my 
own  personal  observation,  that  a  policy 
calculated  in  the  same  school — a  wisdom 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  king  of  Holland 
— has  stood  between  the  petitioners  and 
their  fair  hopes  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  country.  Their  utter  inutility  (a 
mild  name,  indeed,  for  the  intolerable 
abuses  of  the  Charter  schools)  is  now 
matter  of  record  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education — but  it  is 
not  so  well  known  that  the  system  which 
succeeded,  originating,  perhaps,  in  the 
best  intentions,  has  been  productive  of 
scarcely  more  advantage  to  the  country, 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently wrested.  I  give  credit  to  many 
benevolent  persons,  for  an  anxious  desire 
to  extend  the  lights  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement  to  their  fellow-countrymen, 
but  the  means  they  devised  were  not  the 
means  to  attain  it :  they  were  inadequately 
acquainted  with  Ireland  and  with  Irish- 
men, and  the  Kildare-street  Society  mixed 


up  religious  discussions  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  matter  purely  civil,  and 
added  new  fuel  to  those  burning  coals  of 
sectarian  dissension  and  rancour,  which 
have  been  so  long  the  crime  and  misfortune 
of  Ireland.  Several  vain  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Catholic  clergy — by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  in  1824  and 
1826 — and,  which  I  am  happy  to  add,  by 
the  Protestant  clergy,  so  early  as  1812  - 
and  followed  up,  as  far  as  his  opportuni- 
ties would  permit  him,  by  Lord  Anglesey, 
during  the  short  time  of  his  viceroyaltv  ; 
but  the  abuse — the  acknowledged,  tlie 
condemned,  the  attempted  to  be  corrected 
abuse — still  exists,  and  calls,  amongst  the 
loudest  of  the  many  loud  grievances  of 
the  country,  for  a  searching  and  imme- 
diate cure.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I 
gave,  some  time  since,  a  notice  of  a  sub- 
stantive motion  for  the  reform  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland ; — a  reform  in  which  I  may 
safely  indulge  the  hope,  that  I  shall  meet 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  his  Majesty's 
present  Government.  When  that  occa- 
sion shall  arrive,  I  shall  enter  at  length 
into  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  some  general  and  final  adjust- 
ment, satisfactory  to  all  denominations 
and  classes  in  the  country.  I  have  touch- 
ed only  on  the  principal  heads  at  present, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes,  and  in 
justice  to  the  claims,  of  the  petitioners.  I 
have  to  add  to  the  petition  just  presented, 
another,  to  which  I  hope  I  may  be  for 
some  moments  permitted  to  entreat  the 
attention  of  the  House.  It  is  a  petition 
of  certain  holders  of  chattel -leases  or  de- 
rivative letters  thereunder,  householders, 
and  others,  in  Ireland,  praying  an  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  voting  to  such  as 
hold  such  interests.  The  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  40s,  freeholders  deprived  at 
once  of  their  vested  rights  nearly  300,000 
voters — a  dealing  with  vested  rights  against 
which  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard  in  this 
House.  Whatever  may  be  its  conse- 
quences in  other  particulars,  I  hope  it  will 
convey,  at  least,  this  healing  with  the 
wound  it  has  inflicted — that  in  the  discus- 
sions which  are  yet  to  take  place  in  this 
Ho\ise  on  reform,  hon.  Members  will  re- 
member the  precedent,  great,  and  search- 
ing, and  universal  as  it  was,  and  when  the 
day  of  borough  disfranchisement  shall 
come,  they  will  hold  the  balance  steady, 
and  wield  the  axe  well,  and  suppress  the 
tender  morality  and  constitutional  qualms 
of  proprietors — those  holders  of  the  con- 
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science  and  character  of  dependent! — by 
poiatiog  to  the  300,000  disfranchised 
voters, — the  *^  deserted  franchise"  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  petitioners  do 
not  petition  for  a  repeal  of  that  measure, 
however  narrowing  the  constituency,  or 
accompanied  with  evils  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  arising  from  the  distressed  state  of 
Ireland — a  distress  enhanced  hy  the  sudden 
revulsion  and  numerous  ejectments  pro- 
duced by  this  law ;  but  they  point  out  a 
remedy, — a  remedy,  in  my  mind,  most 
efficient, — a  remedy  simple  and  clear, — 
for  it  deals  with  claims  which  are  unques- 
tionable, and  with  classes  whose  compe- 
tency and  respectability  cannot  be  sus- 
pected. To  extend  the  right  of  voting  in 
Ireland  to  chattel  interests  wquld  enlarge 
the  constituency  to  a  reasonable  measure, 
— it  would  infuse  a  wholesome  portion  of 
popular  vigour  into  the  franchise,  and 
remove  a  ground  of  legitimate  grievance 
and  complaint.  What  entitles  the  free- 
holder holding  on  lives  to  higher  constitu- 
tional privileges  than  the  holder  of  chattel 
interests  ?  —  an  antiquated  prejudice, 
arising  out  of  a  by-gone  frame  of  society, 
but  in  no  sort  of  accord  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  claim  on  the  existing  pre- 
tensions of  the  individual.  1  do  trust  and 
hope  to  see  some  extensive  alteration  in 
this  important  point.  If  the  object  of  all 
legislative  enactments  on  the  sul)ject  be, 
or  ought  to  be  (1  regret  thut  in  fact  they 
are  not  often  found  together)  to  give  a 
better  guarantee  to  the  country  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  electoral  body — surely 
there  cannot  fur  a  moniont  exist  u  question 
that  a  man  who  holds  for  a  good  term  of 
years,  has  a  far  better  ground  for  such  in- 
dependence, than  the  dependent  on  an  old 
life  of  seventy  or  eig:hty  (I  speak  of  Ire- 
land), which  may  drop  off  the  very  day 
after  an  election.  That  such  things  happen 
is  notorious — that  their  cflect  is  to  chain 
the  10/.  freeholder  as  niiich  as  the  40s. 
freeholder,  to  the  chariot  of  his  lord,  is 
more  notorious  still.  It  always  appeared 
to  me,  that  the  Disfranchisement  bill,  even 
for  its  avowed  purposes,  was  inadequate. 
It  was  inconsistent  with  itself.  What  it 
did  intend  to  effect,  it  did  not  effect; 
what  it  did  not  intend  to  effect,  it  has 
fully  effected.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
sults to  the  |)opular  cause  have  been  far 
more  favoMrable  than  were  expected.  In 
the  late  elections  these  results  were  con- 
spicuous. But  they  did  not  arise  from  the 
raising  of  the  qualificatioui  they  arose 


from  the  preponderaiiee  of  town  voien 
over  the  rustic  constitueiiey ;   wheieffcr 
such  town»  did  not  exist,  the  result  wis 
nearly  the  same  as  before  the  DisliaDchiie« 
ment  bill  had  taken  place.     The  10/.  free- 
holders are  quits  as  dependent  as  the  40t. 
had    deemed    themselves    before.      The 
remedy   is,  therefore,   in  a  more  stable 
tenure ;  and,  under  this  principle,  should 
come   tlie  extension    to   the  holden  of 
chattel  interests  the  right  of  voting.  Sudi 
interests  are  common  in  Ireland ;  I  belieie 
still   more   common    here.     Whether  it 
would  not  enlarge  the  franchise  too  mudi 
in  this  country,  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay; 
but  this  I  may  safely  assert,  that  such  ei- 
tension  could  very  easily   be  balsncd; 
and  that  in  Ireland,  at  all  events*  such  t 
result  ought  to  be  hoped  for,  and  not  bt 
feared.    In  the  arrangements  of  the  gisit 
projected  measure  of    parliamentary  re- 
form I  do  hope  that  this  change  may  hiie 
a  place.     Ireland  has  much  to  complsia 
of  in  a  limited  constituency — but  in  s 
limited   Representation    still  more;    100 
Members,   with   various  drawbacks  tsd 
claims  to  prevent  attendance,  are  too  fev. 
When  the  franchise  (it  is  hoped)  is  about 
to  be  extended  to  the  great  unrepresented 
towns  of  England,  why  not  double  the 
Representatives  of  the  chief  commercitl 
towns  of    the   sister  country  ?     Belfsit, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  have  surely  as  macli 
want,  and  as  gcfod  claim  to  such  a  repre- 
sentation, as  the  numerous  insignificsot 
Imroughs   of  the  south   of  England.    If 
balance  in  numbers  be  sought,  we  cso 
spare  a  certain  number  of  rotten  borougbi 
too.     The  same  observation   may  extend 
to  Scotland,  and  perhaps  to  Wales.    lam 
the  more  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  urging  these  remarks,  from  having  ob- 
served, that  Ireland  is  not  comprehended 
in  the  returns  moved  for   by  the  nobis 
Lord,   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Whether  this  was  intentionally  intimating 
that  Ireland  was  not  to  be  comprehended 
in  his  plan  of  reform,  I  cannot  say.    I 
should  hope  that  Ireland  has  not  been  ex- 
cluded   from    her    claim    to  correction. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  she  will,  I  am 
sure,  assert  her  claim  to  correction  aho; 
and  it  will  become  the  duty  of  some  of 
the  Irish  Representatives,  by  moving  for 
similar  returns,  to    bring  her  condition 
under  tlie  notice  of  the  House. — Oa  the 
Motion  that  the  Petition  be  brought  up, 
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he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General)  respecting  a  well-known 
periodical  publication,  which  contained 
some  paragraphs  of  a  very  dangerous  cha- 
racter, alluding  to  the  disgraceful  scenes 
now  going  forward  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  calculated  to  aggravate  the 
present  lawless  state  of  some  counties. 
The  publication  to  which  he  referred  was 
one  that  was  circulated  very  extensively, 
and  that  laboured  unceasingly  in  eiforts  of 
excitation — efforts  that,  if  not  arrested  in 
their  progress,  would,  sooner  or  later,  de- 
stroy that  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  circulation  of  that  diabolical 
publication — he  could  find  no  milder 
tefm ;  the  circulation  he  would  repeat 
was  dangerously  extensive.  It  was  a 
compilation  which  he  could  not  but  regard 
with  the  utmost  regret  and  alarm  \criet  of 
ready  read  !  name,  naineJ] 

The  Speaker  wished  to  learn,  whether 
the  question  which  the  hon.  Member  in- 
tended to  put,  had  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  present  Motion,  which  was,  that 
a  certain  petition  be  brought  up  ?  How- 
ever unwilling  to  intercept  any  question, 
the  House  must  feel  that  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  must  conclude  with  a 
motion,  and  surely  no  other  motion  could, 
with  any  regularity,  be  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt that  then  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Trevor  would  reduce  his  question 
to  a  few  words.  He  wished  to  know,  if 
the  publication  referred  to  had  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, the  Attorney  General,  and  whether 
he  intended  to  do  anything  relative  to  it 
[cries  of  "  name,'*]  The  publication  was 
Cobhett*s  Register, 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  to 
thank  the  hon.  Member  for  his  courtesy  in 
sending  him  a  note,  intimating  his  inten- 
tion of  putting  the  question  which  the 
House  had  just  then  heard  ;  but  since  the 
receipt  of  that  note,  he  had  not  had  time 
to  read  the  publication  referred  to. 

Mr.  Trevor  would  to-morrow  bring  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Reform  in  Church  and  State.] 
Mr.  Hume  presented  a  Petition  from 
Southampton,  complaining  of  general 
Distress,  and  praying  for  Reform  and  Re- 
trenchment. The  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
that  the  petition  had  been  confided  to 
him,  because  the  electors  of  Southampton 


could  no  longer  place  confidence  in  their 
own  Members,  who  had  made  pledges  to 
them,  but  had  not  redeemed  them.  He  was 
extremely  happy  to  have  the  honour  of 
presenting  this  petition,  as  he  looked  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  species  of  reform,  to 
choose  a  Member  of  that  House  who  would 
do  his  duty,  when  they  could  not  trust  to 
those  who  represented  the  place.  This 
petition  was  signed  by  1,649  individuals, 
and  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  at 
the  meeting  where  it  was  proposed.  The 
petitioners  complained  of  the  pressure  of 
tithes,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
exacted,  and  of  their  inequality.  They 
also  pointed  out  the  many  evils  which  were 
entailed  on  the  country  by  the  Poor-laws. 
They  prayed  for  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
and  tne  n^ost  rigid  retrenchment.  The 
petitioners  also  called  the  attsntioD  of  the 
House  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  Church ;  among  which  they  stated, 
that  the  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Southamp- 
ton, received  2000/.  per  annum  from  that 
rectorv,  and  1000/.  as  the  head-master  of 
a  public  school ;  and  that  he  did  the  duties 
of  neither  office,  but  lived  in  another 
county.  They  also  pointed  out  the  case 
of  a  clergyman  who  received  1,600/.  a 
year  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  in  which 
he  did  not  reside.  These  were  adequate 
causes  for  the  prevailing  discontent.  He 
trusted  that  this  petition  would  meet  with 
more  attention  from  Government  than 
many  other  petitions  of  a  similar  nature 
had  received. 

Mr.  Hoy  complained  of  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  saying,  that  he 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  constituents. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  petition  whicii  had 
been  presented  was  one  proposed  as  an 
Amendment  by  one  lawyer,  and  seconded 
by  another.  When  he  mentioned  the 
profession  of  these  gentlemen,  he  did  not 
do  it  invidiously,  but  only  to  show  that  at 
all  events  they  were  not  persons  of  first- 
rate  consequence  in  Southampton.  It  was 
likewise  worthy  of  notice,  that  one  of 
these  gentlemen  had  been  agent  to  his 
opponent  at  one  election,  and  the  other 
had  written  to  him  (Mr.  Hoy)  requesting 
to  be  employed  at  the  late  election,  with 
which  request,  however,  he  had  not  com- 
plied ;  besides  which,  he  thought  that  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the  petition 
was  by  no  means  signed  by  the  majority 
of  the  electors  of  Southampton.  He 
also  assured  the  hon.  Member,  that  he 
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had  given  as  independent  votes  as  any  ever 
g^ven  by  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
that  he  despised  not  more  the  man  who 
voted  always  at  the  will  of  a  patron,  than 
him  who  voted  with  a  view  to  what  might 
occur  to  affect  his  popularity  at  the  next 
election.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  however, 
was  very  fond  of  setting  himself  up  as  the 
censurer  of  the  whole  House,  lecturing 
every  person  on  his  course  of  conduct.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  had  no  right  to 
take  another  to  task  for  the  votes  he  gave. 
He  had  taken  on  himself  to  tell  them  that 
he  would  have  no  Minister  of  State  in  the 
House ;  next,  he  would  have  no  East- 
India  Director,  no  Bank  Director — in 
short,  he  would  have  no  director  there  but 
himself.  Nor  was  this  the  only  course  he 
adopted  in  his  search  after  popularity; 
like  a  true  Indian  sportsman,  he  shot  at 
everything,  from  an  elephant  to  a  snipe, 
setting  himself  up  as  redresser-general  of 
grievances,  and  receiver- general  of  peti- 
tions. He  (Mr.  Hoy)  did  not  pretend 
himself  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  he  could  not  help 
wishing  that  some  sarcastic  giant  would 
arise,  or  that  this  political  Quixote,  in  some 
of  his  numerous  sallies  to  redress  real  or 
imaginary  grievances,  would  tilt  against 
some  windmill,  and  then  his  only  task 
would    be  to    write  his  epitaph,    which 

should  be — 

''  Procumbit  huini  Bos." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
could  not  have  paid  him  a  higher  compli- 
ment than  calling  him  the  redresser  of 
wrongs.  It  was  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  people  that  he  came  to  that  House, 
and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
none  of  those  who  laughed  at  his  joke  were 
more  pleased  with  it  than  he  was.  As  to  the 
respectability  of  the  petition,  he  should 
leave  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  settle  that 
question  with  his  constituents.  This  he 
knew,  that  it  was  signed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  delivered  to  him  by  the  Mayor*s 
brother.  With  respect  to  his  courting 
popularity,  he  knew  that  no  instance  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  such  a  position,  and 
he  would  give  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  who 
had  so  heartily  cheered  him,  a  week  to 
think  of  an  instance.  That  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  cheered  the  attack 
that  had  been  made  upon  him  did  not 
surprise  him ;  for  he  had  ever  shown  him- 
self the  patron  of  every  abuse  that  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  tlie  perpetual  and 


interminable  supporter  of  every  cormptioD. 
If,  however,  what  had  fallen  from  thehra. 
Gentleman  had  afforded  amusement  to  tii£ 
House,  he  had  no  obiection.  All  he  had 
to  complain  of  was,  that  the  House  should 
think  so  much  of  sarcasm  and  folly,  and 
be  so  insensible  to  the  real  business  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Goutbum  said,  that  as  he  had  bees 
appealed  to,  he  would  mentioa  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
always  shown  himself  impelled  by  that 
feeling  for  which  he  had  been  so  ready  to 
take  credit.  In  citing  that  instance,  he 
would  go  no  further  back  than  to  almost 
the  last  transaction  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.  It  was  well  known  that  he  (Mr. 
Goulburn)had  last  Session  brought  forward 
a  measure  for  throwing  open  the  trade  is 
beer.  On  the  first  discussion  of  that  mea- 
sure, the  hon.  Gentleman  had  concurred 
in  the  proposition;  but  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  bill  he  had  recorded  his  vote 
against  it.  It  was  true,  that  between  the 
first  proposal  of  the  measure,  and  the 
period  of  that  vote,  the  hon.  Gendeman 
had  become  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  but  he  would  not  take  on 
himself  to  say  what  influence  that  cireom- 
stance  might  have  had  on  the  transactioo. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  that  when  this 
charge  had  been  brought  against  his  hoo. 
friend,  he  thought  that  he  (Mr.  Warboiton) 
had  given  a  full  confutation  of  it ;  for  he 
had  stated,  from  his  own  certain  know- 
ledge, that  his  hon.  friend  had  entertained 
doubts  on  the  subject  many  weeks  before 
that  vote  was  recorded,  and  long  before 
he  had  any  idea  of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hoy  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  taken  to  himself  personally 
what  he  had  intended  in  a  general  sense. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
he  should  willingly  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he  acted 
in  what  he  conceived  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  rose  to  answer 
one  of  the  most  unfair  attacks  he  haderer 
heard  made.  The  right  hon.  member  for 
Armagh  had  last  Session  received  the 
same  explanation  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Warburton)  had  furnished  to  the  House 
now.  He  was  able  able  to  state,  thai  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  vote  as  he  did,  before  he  even 
thought  of  becoming  a  candidate  for 
Middlesex.    It  was^  Uierefore,  a  most  ud- 
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fair  charge,  to  impute  such  a  motive  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Goulburn  appealed  to  all  who  had 
heard  him,  whether  the  first  attack  had 
not  been  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  ?  Till  that  attack  had  been 
made,  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate 
beyond  cheering  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Southampton  :  on  ac- 
count of  that  cheer,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  thought  proper  to  say  that 
he  was  the  patron  of  every  abuse  that  was 
ever  brought  forward.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  challenged  him  to  mention  one 
instance  of  his  inconsistency;  and  he  had 
therefore  stated  what  had  occurred  on  the 
Beer  bill,  of  course  leaving  it  open  to  ex- 
planation, if  it  was  susceptible  of  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  deprecated  one  hon. 
Gentleman  imputing  motives  to  another 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Evesham  Election.]  The  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  in  rising  to  make  a  Motion  on 
this  subject,  said,  that  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  had  unseated  the 
Members  that  were  returned,  on  the 
ground  of  bribery ;  and  with  this  charge 
before  the  House,  he  certainly  thought 
that  they  were  bound  to  consider  whether 
a  new  election  should  be  allowed  to  take 
place.  The  evidence  before  the  committee 
had  not  yet  been  printed  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  known  that  that  committee 
had  decided  against  the  two  Members  on 
the  ground  of  corruption  ;  and  this,  he 
contended,  was  enough  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  House,  when  it  w^as 
proposed  to  intrust  the  borough  again  with 
the  right  of  returning  Members.  All  that 
he  at  present  asked  was,  that  a  short  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  printing  of  the 
evidence,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
judge  for  itself;  and  he  should  therefore 
move,  that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  war- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make 
out  a  supersedeas  to  the  Writ  that  had 
been  issued  for  the  election  of  two  Mem- 
bers for  the  borough  of  Evesham. 

Lord  George  Lennox  seconded  the 
Motion,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  paper  signed  Edward  Protheroe, 
jun.,  in  which  that  gentleman  made  the 
following  statement : — **I  plainly  acknow- 
ledge my  desire  to  renew  our  connection. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  this.  With 
you,  gentlemen,  I  never  had  the  slightest 
cause  of  dissatisfaction :  it  was  with  the 

VOL.  L 


old  system  of  your  borough,  with  tbat'un- 
just  system  which,  after  faithful  and  dili* 
gent  services,  accompanied  by  manly  in- 
dependence and  disinterestedness  in  every 
speech  and  every  vote,  left  me  no  hope  of 
being  re-elected,  unless  I  condescended  to 
trafHc  for  my  seat  with  those  who  bartered 
your  privileges." — When  such  a  declara- 
tion as  this  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
of  the  borough,  he  thought  that  the  House 
had  pretty  good  evidence  before  it  of  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  he 
therefore  trusted,  that  Evesham  would  be 
disfranchised,  and  the  representation  given 
to  some  more  worthy  place.  He  begged, 
however,  to  say,  that  he  himself  personally 
knew  nothing  of  Evesham,  nor  had  he 
any  acquaintance  with  the  two  gentlemen 
against  whom  the  committee  had  decided. 

Mr.  Bolton  Clive  considered,  that  as 
the  committee  had  not  reported  the 
whole  borough  aa  guilty  of  bribery,  a  case 
could  not  be  made  out  for  disfranchising 
it.  If  the  question  were,  whether  the 
franchise  should  be  transferred  from  a 
small  to  a  large  town,  he  knew  how  he 
should  vote,  but  the  case  was  different. 
There  were  426  voters  for  the  borough,  of 
whom  only  141  were  resident ;  235  were 
living  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  borough,  a  great  many  of  whom  were 
very  respectable  persons  ;  only  twenty-two 
were  proved  to  have  been  bribed.  In 
moving  the  writ,  he  did  what  he  conceived 
was  his  duty,  and  hoped  he  had  not  acted 
irregularly.  It  was  not  regular,  he  believed, 
to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  indivi- 
duals had  voted  in  the  committee,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  say  on  what  occa- 
sion he  had  given  the  casting  vote  to  which 
an  allusion  had  formerly  been  made.  He 
did  not  rise  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  a  case  could  be  made  out  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  this  borough. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  he  had  always 
been  a  friend  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
corrupt  boroughs,  and  in  some  cases  had 
even  taken  an  active  part;  he  must,  how- 
ever, confess,  that  in  this  instance  he  was 
far  surpassed  by  the  noble  Marquis,  whose 
new-born  zeal  for  Parliamentary  Reform 
had  induced  him  to  make  this  motion.  He 
was,  however,  bound  to  say,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  case,  he  thought  that 
they  would  be  acting  unwisely  if  they 
established  such  a  precedent ;  for  the 
report  did  not  contain  an  accusation 
2R 
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of  general  bribery,  but  only  against  the 
two  Members  that  had  been  returned. 

Mr.  Ross  said,  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
deal  with  the  question  what  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  a  report  relating  chiefly  to 
the  sitting  Members,  and  another  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  borough. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  citing  some 
precedents,  which  he  considered  would 
justify  the  House  in  adopting  the  Motion 
which  had  been  introduced.  The  6rst 
case  was  that  of  the  borough  of  Barnstaple. 
In  that  borough  there  were  460  voters ; 
five  individuals  of  whom  received  bribes, 
and  the  House  thought  proper  to  investi- 
gate that  case.  In  the  case  of  Penryn, 
eight  individuals  were  reported  to  have 
received  bribes,  and  the  House  proceeded 
to  examine  into  that.  But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated,  that  in  no  instance  had 
the  House  investigate  d  a  case  unless  the 
committee  had  reported  against  a  borough, 
and  recommended  the  House  to  inquire  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  elections  had 
been  conducted  in  it.  The  case  of  Pen- 
ryn, in  1819,  was  very  similar  to  the  one 
now  brought  before  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee reported,  that  one  of  the  sitting 
Members  had  been  guilty  of  bribery;  and 
a  similar  charge  was  brought  against  the 
Members  returned  for  Evesham,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee,  therefore,  assumed 
the  character  of  a  special  report,  so  far  as 
respected  that  part  of  it.  In  the  case  of 
Camelford,  the  committee  reported,  that 
Mr.  Stewart  had  acted  in  violation  of  the 
Bribery  Act,  and  then  merely  stated,  that 
six  individuals  had  corruptly  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  return  of  a  Member  for 
Camelford.  In  both  these  cases,  the  writs 
were  suspended,  and  an  inquiry  instituted, 
and  therefore  it  did  not  appear  necessary 
that  a  report  should  be  presented  against 
the  borough  of  Evesham,  in  order  to  afford 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  House  to  in- 
vestigate the  case.  In  the  instances  he 
had  referred  to,  the  House  was  called  on, 
not  only  to  suspend  the  writs,  hut  to  dis- 
franchise the  boroughs.  In  Evesham  there 
were  426  voters,  and  of  course  they  did 
not  all  vote  for  the  sitting  Members ;  but 
it  had  been  proved  that  every  one  of  the 
non-resident  voters  who  did  vote  were 
bribed.  Every  one  of  them  actually  re- 
ceived a  bribe.  On  these  grounds  he 
would  support  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
friend  for  superseding  the  writ,  which 
would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
inquire. 


Mr.  Tennyiom  thooglit  nocaieto  iustiff 
the  Motion  had  been  made  out,  either  by 
the  noble  Mover  or  the  boo.  Manber  who 
spoke  last.  He  put  il  to  the  Honie 
whether  the  case,  as  it  stood,  could  justify 
suspending  the  writ.  In  the  other  cases 
referred  to,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
had  been  instructed  to  move  for  the  sos- 
pensionof  thewrit:  butthat  had  never  beea 
done,  unless  at  the  instance  of  a  com* 
mittee.  As  the  hon.  Member  had  ob- 
served, that  was  not  the  case  with  the  pre- 
sent committee.  The  House,  too,  had 
agreed  the  other  evenings  to  issue  the  writ; 
and  it  would  not  be  very  judicious  now  to 
suspend  its  own  order.  Ail  the  perms 
convicted  of  taking  bribes  amounted  onh 
to  twenty-two  out  of  496  voters;  they 
were  all  out-voters,  and  formed  a  very 
small  minority.  In  the  case  of  East  Ret- 
ford, it  was  proved,  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  electors  complained  of  were 
corrupt.  They  were  proved  to  be  corrupt, 
not  at  the  last  election,  immediately  before 
the  investigation,  but  at  several  former 
elections,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  were 
a  great  mass  of  corruption.  The  Hoate 
in  that  case  suspended  the  writ,  and  enter- 
tained a  bill  to  disfranchise  the  boroogfa. 
In  the  case  of  East  Retford,  it  was  not  s 
single  act  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  one 
election  which  was  proved,  but  a  grosi 
case  extending  through  several  electiosi, 
and  not  proved  to  exist  at  the  last,  l^iere 
was  long-continued  corruption.  Here  there 
was  nothing  like  that.  He  should  object, 
however,  to  the  Motion,  because  now  there 
was  an  Administration  formed  which  had 
given  a  distinct  and  positive  pledge  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  the  representation, 
with  a  view  to  amend  it.  He  was  disposed 
to  place  full  confidence  in  that  pledge,  end 
to  believe  that  the  Ministers  would  perse- 
vere in  that  course.  If  the  borough  of 
Evesham  required  correction  and  excision, 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  Ministers  to  in- 
quire and  correct  it.  When  he  saw  whence 
the  present  Motion  proceeded,  and  re* 
collected  that  the  Gentlemen  who  support- 
ed it  had  last  Ses^^ion  supported  the  motion 
respecting  Bassetlaw,  he  could  not  avoid 
suspecting  their  motives.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  had  always  opposed 
the  motion  for  disfranchising  East  Ret- 
ford, and  therefore  he  must  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  consistency  of  his  present 
opinions.  If  the  hon.  Member  wanted  to 
establish  another  Bassetlaw,  that  itself 
would  be  with  him  a  reason  for  objeetiof 
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to  the  Motion,  and  would  operate,  he 
hoped,  with  the  House  to  refuse  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  noble  friend.  He  trusted  that 
one  of  the  6rst  measures  of  the  new 
Government  would  be,  to  rescind  the  bill 
for  transferring  the  franchise  to  Bassetlaw. 
He  did  not  know  any  measure  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  so  disgraced 
and  degraded  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  as  by  its  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
He  could  now  speak  of  that  House  in  the 
manner  it  deserved,  for  it  was,  he  thanked 
God,  gone.  Even  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  obtained  no  credit  for  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  and  it  contributed,  he 
believed,  to  the  overthrow  of  his  Adminis- 
tration. There  was  now  a  prospect  of 
general  Reform,  and  he,  therefore,  was 
not  disposed  to  angle  with  the  noble  Lord 
for  his  minima  of  reform,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  reject  the  measure. 

Sir  George  Staunton  said,  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  con- 
tended that  a  gross  case  had  been  made 
out,  which  called  for  the  severest  censure 
of  the  House.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  turned  out  the  Members  on 
account  of  corruption.  At  least,  the  writ 
ought  to  be  superseded  to  enable  the  House 
to  inquire.  He  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  corruption  was  common  at  Evesham, 
and  the  present  opportunity  should  be  em- 
braced to  bring  to  a  test  the  opinions  of 
the  House  on  Reform.  In  common,  he 
believed,  with  almost  all  men,  (nobody 
objecting  to  punish  a  case  of  delinquency, 
not  even  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
general  Reform,)  he  was  disposed .  to  dis- 
franchise every  sinning  borough,  and 
transfer  its  privileges  to  some  one  of  the 
large  unrepresented  towns  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last,  that  this  subject  ought  to 
be  deferred,  because  the  general  question 
of  Reform  was  to  be  discussed ;  for  they 
knew  neither  when  the  Government  would 
bring  forward  the  subject,  nor  what  mea- 
sure it  would  propose. 

Lord  John  Russell  meant,  in  the  few 
words  he  should  address  to  the  House,  to 
confine  himself  to  the  narrowest  limits. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  general 
question  of  Reform,  nor  assert  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  assent  to  the  Mo- 
tion, because  the  House  had  already 
ordered  the  writ  to  issue.  There  were 
many  rights  to  be  considered  before  the 
House  resolved  to  suspend  the  writ.  An 
inquiry  should  be  instituted,  and  evidence 


received,  to  ascertain  if  the  borough  of 
Evesham  were  as  corrupt  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be.  There  were  many  points 
which  the  House  ought  to  investigate ;  for 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
Grenville  Act,  by  the  inquiries  it  instituted 
through  committees,  frequently  screened 
cases  of  bribery,  and  prevented  them  from 
being  so  frequently  brought  before  the 
House  as  they  were  before  that  Act  was 
passed.  The  opinions  of  Election  Com- 
mittees were  often,  he  thought,  an  obstacle 
to  those  inquiries  which  the  House  was 
bound  to  make  into  cases  of  corruption. 
The  question,  however,  before  the  House, 
was  not  whether  an  inquiry  should  now 
take  place  into  the  corruption  of  the 
borough  of  Evesham,  but  whether  the 
issuing  of  the  writ  should  be  suspended  or 
not  ?  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
these  : — ^That  after  an  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee, that  committee  had  not  given  the 
Chairman  instructions  to  propose  that  no 
new  writ  should  issiie.  The  nrst  thing  the 
House  had  to  look  at  must  be  its  own 
precedents.  He  had  looked  at  the  pre- 
cedents quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Ross,)  and  that  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  deny  that  there  were  numerous 
precedents  of  the  allegation  of  bribery 
made  against  Members,  and  yet  the  writs 
for  those  places  had  issued.  There  was 
no  instance  of  a  committee  reporting 
merely  against  the  sitting  Members,  and 
on  that  report  the  House  suspending  the 
writ.  To  justify  that,  there  must  be  some 
special  report  against  the  electors.  It  was 
only  said  by  some  of  the  Members  who 
composed  the  election  committee,  that  the 
case  implied  further  corruption  ;  but  that 
must  be  made  a  matter  of  special  report 
before  the  House  could  be  able  to  act  upon 
it.  .  The  precedents,  then,  were  many  in 
favour  of  issuing  the  writ.  At  the  same 
time,  he  admitted^  that  the  House  was  not 
to  be  slavishly  bound  by  the  precedents  of 
former  times,  though  it  was  proper  and 
right  that  the  House  should  always  pre- 
sume, unless  something  very  strong  could 
be  urged  against  it,  that  the  precedents  of 
former  times  were  founded  in  reason  and 
justice.  By  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee it  appeared,  that  corruption  had 
been  proved  in  the  borough  of  Evesham  ; 
but,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  observed,  it  did 
not  extend  over  the  whole  borough, 
though,  whether  it  were  confined  to  the 
twenty- two  voters  who  had  been  convicted, 
or  extended  to  more,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
2R2 
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The  noble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Motion 
thought  the  corruption  was  general,  and 
seemed  to  argue  that  the  House  was  bound 
to  disfranchise  the  borough;  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  seemed  to 
think  the  corruption  only  partial,  and  not 
to  deserve  disfranchisement.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  say,  from  the  report  before  the 
House,  whether  the  borough  was  so  cor- 
rupt as  to  deserve  disfranchisement  or  not. 
Till  that  was  proved,  he  thought  it  was 
consistent  with  reason  and  precedent,  that 
the  House  should  not  suspend  the  writ. 
The  House  had  generally  issued  writs  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  only  conferring  on 
the  people  the  power  of  exercising  tbeir 
rights.  That  was  due  to  the  electors,  and 
due  to  the  House,  which  had  generally 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  Represen- 
tation ought  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
Principle,  then,  as  well  as  precedent,  was  in 
favour  of  issuing  the  writ.  To  suspend  the 
writ  would  be  a  strong  measure,  and  one 
for  which  he  did  not  yet  see  a  sufficient 
reason ;  but  if  any  stronger  reasons  than 
he  had  yet  heard  should  be  advanced,  and 
it  should  appear  to  be  due  to  the  character 
of  the  House,  neither  he  nor  his  noble 
friend,  he  believed,  would  oppose  any 
obstacles  to  the  Motion.  He  certainly 
wished  to  know  accurately  the  state  of  the 
case,  but  he  did  not  see  now  that  would 
be  promoted  by  the  Motion.  In  the  last 
Parliament  the  writ  for  East  Retford  was 
suspended  for  three  years,  and  he  recol- 
lected, that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
then  stated,  and  he  fully  agreed  in  the 
statement,  that  such  a  course  was  not  to 
be  followed,  but  avoided.  He  recollected 
also  that  his  noble  friend,  now  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  felt,  and  stated,  the  strongest 
objection  to  that  course  of  proceeding,  and 
frequently  supported  a  motion  for  the  issu- 
ing of  the  writ.  In  general,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  withhold  the  issuing 
of  a  writ,  even  though  an  investigation 
was  going  on.  He  begged  the  House  to 
pause  at  least,  and  not  to  act  upon  any 
impulse,  but  proceed  with  due  deliber- 
ation. He  meant  to  leave  the  question  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  House  thought  fit. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admitted,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  placed  the  question  fairly  before 
the  House,  and  had  discussed  it  with  that 
same  candour  which  always  distinguished 
his  parliaQientary  conduct;  and  he  felt 
confident,  from  the  candour  of  the  noble 
I^rd,  that  he  should  convince  the  noble 
Lord  that  a  supergedeas  of  the  writ  ought 


to  take  place.     He  agreed  with  the  noUe 
Lord  that  the  consideratioos  urged  by  the 
hon.    member  for  Blechingly  tbould  be 
put   out  of   the   question.     The    House 
ought  not  to  allow  any  decisioa  as  to  tlie 
general  question  of  Reform,  nor  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  if  the 
Borough  were  disfranchised,  to  interfere 
with  the  present  Motion.     The  question 
was,  whether  the  House  had  evidence  be- 
fore it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  issuing  of 
the  writ,   and   whether  they  should  call 
upon  the  people  who  had  been  corrupt  at 
the  last  election  to  send  two  other  Mem- 
bers to  that  House  ?     That  was  the  single 
question  before  the  House,  and  the  o^ 
jections  urged  to  it  were  threefold : — 6rst, 
there  was  the  objection  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Staffordshire,  that  to  suspend  the 
issue  of  the  writ  would  have  a  tendency 
to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Grenville  Act,  and  diminish  the  power  of 
Election    Committees.     That    arigumeot 
had  no  foundation.     The  election  com- 
mittee had  chiefly  to  decide  between  the 
sitting  Members  and  the  candidates ;  and 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  decision 
of  the  committee  was  final.     If  the  House 
were  to  interfere  with   the  suspension  of 
the  writ,  that  would  not  be  dealing  with 
the  decision  of  the  election  committee. 
The  report  of  that  committee  related  to 
the  sitting  Members,  Lord  Kennedy  and 
Sir  Charles  Cockerell ;  but  the  committee 
had  also  made  a  special  report,    as  the 
noble   Lord   had   stated.      The   ordinary 
report  was,  that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir 
Charles  Cockerell  were  not  duly  elected. 
That  was  the  ordinary  report,  on  which 
their  exclusion  was  founded.     Appended 
to   that,    however,    was   another  report, 
which  stated,  that  Sir  Charles  Cockerell, 
or  his  agent,  had  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
and  that  several  of  the  electors  had  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be   bribed.     That  was 
the  Special  Report.     The  Grenville  Act 
did  not  make  the  special  report  binding 
on  the  House ;    but  it  said,  that  if  the 
committee  which  is  appointed  to  determine 
the  rights  of  sitting  Members  shall  in- 
struct its  chairman  to  make  a  special  re- 
port to  the  House,  the  House  may  con- 
form to  or  disagree  from  the  Resolution  of 
the  Committee,  and  make  such  an  order 
as  it  liked.     If  the  House  adopted   any 
Order,  or  refused  to  adopt  it;  contained 
in  any  special  report,  it  would  only  he 
acting  in  conformity  with  the   principle 
laid  down  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
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and,  therefore,  he  considered  the  objection, 
of  the  hon.  Member  of  no  force.     The  next 
argument  was  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  who 
had  referred  to  precedents,  but  stated,  in 
which  he  agreed,  that  these  precedents, 
though  generally  founded  in  reason,  were 
not  to  be  slavishly  followed.     He  would 
put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  if  the  precedents 
he  should  quote  would  not  make  the  noble  , 
Lord  admit   that  the  writ  ought  not  to  ! 
issue.     Two  precedents  might  be  referred  j 
to — those    of    Penryn   and    Camel  ford. 
In  the  Penryn  case,    the    special   report 
stated,  that  John  Goodeve,  Henry  Durns- 
ford,  and  Abraham  Winn  had  been  guilty 
of  corrupt  practices,  and  Henry  Parker, 
and    seven    other  electors,   had  received 
bribes  to  induce  them  to  give  their  votes. 
There  was  no  imputation  of  general  cor- 
ruption.   There  were  three  persons  accused 
of  attempting  bribery  ;    and  eight  others 
accused  of  receiving  bribes !  and   it  was 
thought  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  justify  suspending  the 
writ   that  only   eight  persons  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery  ;    that  was  the  Penryn 
precedent.     In    the    case    of    Evesham, 
though  there  was  no  special  report,  it  was 
stated,  that  twenty-two  persons  received 
bribes.     If  in  Penryn  there    were    only 
fiight  persons  bribed,  and  if,  as  it  could 
not   be   doubted,    that  twenty-two  were 
bribed  in  Evesham,  ought  the  House  not 
to  conclude  that  the  issuing  of  the  writ 
ought  to  be   suspended   in   the   case  of 
Evesham     as    in   the  case  of   Penryn  ? 
The   House    should    consider    that    the 
motion  was  not  to  suspend  the  writ  inde- 
finitely, but  only  till  the  evidence  sliould 
be  laid  before  the  House.    Would    it   be 
decent  even,  to  give  those  who  had   been 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices  the  power   to 
renew  them,  till  the  House  had  read  the 
evidence.      In    the  case   of    Camelford, 
what  was  the  special  report  ?    That  John 
Stewart  had  acted  in  a  corrupt  manner, 
and  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  was  in- 
capable of  sitting ;  and  that  John  Roun- 
sevel,  and  four  other  electors,  had  corruptly 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  return  of  two 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Camel- 
ford.     In  this  case  there  were  only   five 
voters  corrupt,    and   yet  the    House   of 
Commons    suspended   the   writ.     There 
was  no  general  allegation  of  corruption. 
Here,  then,  were  two  precedents   of  sus- 
pending the  issue  of  the  writ — clear  cases  ; 
and  would  not  the  House,  therefore,  sus- 
pend issaiog  the  writ  for  Evesham,  in 


which  twenty-two  voters  had  been  guilty 
of  corrupt  practices,    and  had   accepted 
bribes,  only  till  the  House  had  read  the 
evidence  ?   The  noble  Lord  must  see,  that 
the  precedents  were  not    in  his  favour, 
and  were  in  favour  of  withholding  the 
writ.     If   the  noble   Lord   would  reject 
precedents,  and  try  the  case  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense   and  reason,  he 
would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that    the   writ  ought   not  to  be  issued. 
Could  there,  in  fact,  be  any  doubt  on  the 
subject  ?   One  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated, 
that  corruption  had  been  the  inveterate 
practice  of  the   borough  for  fifty  years. 
In  his  opinion,  among  the  out-voters  the 
practice  was  general.     They  had  the  tes- 
timony,   too,   of  an  hon.    Member,  who 
had  stated,  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
connexion  with  the  borough,  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the 
demands  for  bribes  made  on  him.     lliat 
was  in  evidence  before  the   House ;  and 
did  not,  then,  good  sense  and  reason  say, 
that  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended  till  the 
House  could   institute  a  full  inquiry  into 
all   the  circumstances  ?     Was  it,   in  fact, 
possible  to  hesitate  under  such  circum- 
stances ?      The  hon.   Gentleman  indeed 
said,  let  the  House  consider  that  we  have 
now  an  Administration  pledged  to  Reform, 
and  let  it  leave  to  that  the  task  of  inquiring. 
{  Admitting  that  we  have  such  an  Adminis- 
I  tration,  he  must  deny  that  the  Government 
j  was  competent  to  inquire  into  all  the  pecu- 
I  liarities  of  resident  and  out  voters.     Was 
<  it  fit  that  the  House  should  delegate  to  the 
'■  Ministers  the  propriety   of  deciding  the 
elective  franchise  of  this  borough,  and  of 
determining,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  hon. 
Member,  which  he  had  well  remarked  and 
remembered,  on  the  propriety  of  excising 
the  borough  itself?    If  it  were  to  be  done, 
'  let  it  be  done  by  an  inquiry  instituted  at 
that  bar,    and  not  done  by  a  private  in- 
'  quiry  instituted  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
:  The  Government  was  not  fit  to  institute 
such  an   inquiry — it  could    not  receive 
evidence,  and  he  did  not  know  any  plan 
more  likely  to  be  productive  of  injustice 
I  to  the  parties,  than  for  the  Government 
to  undertake  the  inquiry.     On  the  ground, 
then,  of  the  Grenville  Act — on  the  score 
of  precedents,  and  on  the  principles  of 
good  sense,  and  reason,  andjustice,  it  would 
be  wise  to  order  a  suspension"  of  the  writ 
till  the  evidence  was  before  the  House. 
With  reference  to  the  new-born  zeal  with 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemau 
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taunted  him,  he  must  state,  he  was  uot 
obnoxious  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's remarks.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  motion  was  not  opposed  by 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  supported  that 
motion,  and  was  satisfied  with  much  less 
evidence  than  others,  both  in  the  cases  of 
Penryn  and  that  of  East  Retford,  that 
the  writ  ought  not  to  issue.  He  had  al- 
ways contended  that  the  franchise  was 
given  for  a  public  purpose,  and  that  the 
House  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  when 
that  would  benefit  the  public.  He  had 
taken  no  part  in  any  former  Debate  that 
should  preclude  him,  on  any  fit  occasion, 
from  transferring  a  franchise  from  a  cor- 
rupt borough  to  Birmingham  or  any  other 
large  unrepresented  town.  In  the  Pen- 
ryn case,  he  had  been  willing  to  transfer 
that  franchise  to  Manchester.  Upon  the 
former  occasion  he  had  been  asked  what 
course  he  would  pursue  in  any  future 
case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  a 
borough.  He  had  declined  to  answer  that 
question,  declaring  that  he  would  avt  on 
every  occasion  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  required.  He  had  reserved  himself 
at  fuU  liberty  to  give  the  franchise  to 
great  towns  on  any  fitting  occasion.  He 
was  not,  however,  disposed  to  enter  into 
the  general  question.  He  would  only  ask, 
whether  it  would  be  wise,  after  the  allega- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  to  intrust  again 
the  franchise  to  a  borough  which  had 
abused  it?  He  did  not  call  on  the  House 
to  decide  that  it  should  not  be  intrusted 
— that  w^as  not  the  question — but  to  decide 
that  it  would  not  give  the  trust  till  it  had 
•een  the  evidence. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
this  question  was  to  be  decided  on  the 
narrow  ground  of  precedent;  but  that 
precedents  were  not  to  be  slavishly  fol- 
lowed. The  House  must  decide  if  pre- 
cedents authorised  the  suspension  of  the 
writ,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance that  the  House  should  not  make  a 
new  precedent  without  due  consideration. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  precedents 
quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  jus- 
tified the  suspension  of  the  writ.  He 
differed  from  him,  because,  in  the  two  pre- 
cedents he  had  quoted,  both  the  com- 
mittees had  reported  against  the  electors. 
In  the  present  case,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  confined  to  censuring  the 
■'•^bew.    The  right  hop.   Gentleman 


said,    that    members   of    the  committee 
complained  of  the  corraption  being  ex- 
tended to  the  electors,  but  that  was  only 
the  opinion  of  individual  Members,  is  the 
committee  decided  against  a  special  report. 
In  the  other  cases  quoted    by  the  r%ht 
hon.   Gentleman,    the    Committees    had 
made  special  reports ;  hut  in  those  cases 
where  special  reports  were  not  made,  and 
only  the  sitting  members   were  unseated, 
the  House  had  never  thought  proper  to 
suspend  the  writ.     It  was   not  necessary 
for  him  to  quote  precedents  of  the  kind 
from  the  Journals ;  they  were  so  numer- 
ous, that  every  Member  must  know  it  was 
continually  customary  for  sitting  Members 
to  be  unseated  by  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, without  the  writ  being  suspended. 
He  did  not,  however,  consider  it  of  any 
consequence  whether  the  writ  were  sus- 
pended or  not;  and  if  it  wds  the  opinion 
of  the  House  that  it  should  be  suspended, 
he  for  one  would  not  oppose  the  suspen- 
sion.    In  doing  this,  certainly  it  was  his 
opinion  that  they  would  act   against  pre- 
cedents, and  it  was  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary  that  the  House  should  make  any 
new  precedents.     He  did  not  see  any  great 
necessity  for   issuing   it,  and   he   owned 
that  he  did   not  know    that   any  injury 
would  accrue  if  it   were   withheld  for  a 
short  time.     If,  therefore,  the  House  were 
disposed  to  withhold  the  writ,   he  should 
not  oppose  the  measure. 

Mr.  A,  DuncombCy  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  explained,  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  to  make  a  report 
similar  to  that  made  by  the  East  Retford 
committee.  Subsequently,  that  decision 
was  revised,  and  the  committee  were 
equally  divided,  when  the  Chairman  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  an  ordinary 
report.  There  never  was  a  special  report 
resolved  on  without  its  leading  to  a  sos- 
pension  of  the  writ.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  see  the  evidence,  and  not 
give  its  sanction  to  Members  being  again 
returned  by  a  place  which  had  been  guilty 
of  such  corrupt  practices.  The  electois 
were  as  corrupt  as  the  elected,  and  ought 
to  be  punished.  He  did  not  know  why 
the  hon.  member  for  Blechingly  shoula 
be  so  ready  to  attribute  improper  motives 
to  other  hon.  Members,  unless  it  was  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  much  disap- 
pointed, because  he  was  not  the  sitting 
Member  for  Birmingham.  He  was  fnlly 
as  independent  and  as  upright  as  the  hon. 

Member,  and  had  no  m^yea  of  whieb  Iw 
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was  ashamed  for  his  conduct.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  only  twenty-two 
electors  convicted  of  bribery  out  of  426 ; 
but  the  reason  was,  that  only  twenty-two 
were  brought  forward.  The  object  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Members  was  only 
to  unseat  them,  and  they  brought  forward 
no  more  evidence  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  All  the  electors  who  were 
brought  forward  were  convicted  of  bribery ; 
and  if  more  were  not  convicted,  it  was 
because  more  were  not  brought  forward. 
That  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  case, 
and  he  should  support  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion. 

Mr.  Tennyson  explained,  that  what  he 
meant  respecting  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  was,  that  he  suspected  that  it 
was  their  intention,  of  which  he  could  not 
approve,  not  to  transfer  the  franchise  to  a 
large  town. 

Mr.  Martin  supported  the  motion  for 
superseding  the  writ.  He  had  resided  long 
in  the  neitchbourhood  of  Evesham,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  gross  cor- 
ruption had  been  very  general  in  the 
borough. 

Lord  Morpethy  following  the  course 
which  his  duty  prescribed  to  him,  could 
not,  with  the  most  sanguine  wishes  for 
reform,  feel  himself  warranted  in  voting 
for  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Marquis. 
He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
East  Retford  bill,  shown  the  view  wliich  he 
took  on  questions  of  this  nature ;  but 
there  was  this  peculiarity  in  the  present 
case — that  althouofh  the  committee  had 
reported  the  Members  to  be  guilty  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  they  made  no  report 
that  the  electors  were  also  corrupt  and 
unfit  to  exercise  their  rights.  The  report 
of  the  committee  did  not  inculpate  the 
borough,  although  it  declared  the  election 
void  from  bribery;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  they  were  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  East  Retford,  called  on  to  exercise  that 
judicial  part  of  their  functions,  which 
mij^ht  have  been  called  into  exercise  by  a 
different  species  of  report.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Supersedeas  which  the  House  was 
now  called  on  to  assert,  was,  as  far  as  he 
could  understand,  produced  by  a  division 
of  opinion  among  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  Report.  The  committee, 
however,  having  reported  as  they  did,  he 
felt  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  adopting 
any  ulterior  measure  ;  and  he  was  the 
less  dissatisfied  with  that  resolution, 
because  the  great  question  of  general 


reform  would  so  soon  be  determined  either 
in  that  Parliament  or  in  the  next,  which 
would  doubtless  be  immediately  called 
together  if  the  present  refused  its  assent  to 
the  measures  of  reformation  which  would 
be  proposed  to  it.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  he  felt  that  the  cause  of  staying 
the  writ  was  not  warranted  by  any  pre- 
cedent, or  called  for  by  any  extraordinary 
circumstances,  he  should  vote  if  the  ques- 
tion went  to  a  vote,  for  the  immediate 
issue  of  the  writ.  If,  however,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  writ 
ought  not  to  issue,  he  should  not  oppose 
his  individual  opinion  to  the  opinion  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  he  could  see 
no  advantages  they  were  likely  to  receive 
from  suspending  the  issue  of  the  writ, 
and  he  should  certainly  vote  against  the 
Motion.  In  a  case  of  much  the  same  kind 
— that  of  Stockbridge-  he  found  opinions 
stated  on  the  subject  by  a  celebrated 
Member  of  the  House  of  that  day,  Sir 
Phillip  Francis,  which  so  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  his  own,  and  were,  withal,  so 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  case,  that  he 
should  take  leave,  as  they  were  very  short, 
to  read  them  to  the  House.  **  If,"  said 
that  hon.  Meml>er,  •*  I  saw  the  candidate 
pay  the  money  down  on  that  table,  and 
the  electors  take  it  up,  yet  I  would  not 
vote  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough;  for  I  ask  you,  how  you  can  take 
the  franchise  away  from  one  or  two  places, 
when  you  refuse  every  proposition  for  a 
general  reform  ?"  And  he  adds,  that  it  is 
better  the  abuse  should  become  so  glaring 
that  the  House  would  be  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  This  was  the  language  held 
thirty  years  ago  on  this  subject,  and  he 
thought  it  still  worthy  of  adoption  as  a 
principle.  On  these  grounds  he  should 
vote  against  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  thought  the  opinions 
embraced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brid- 
port  so  extraordinary,  that  they  did  not 
require  much  observation  on  his  part. 
He  would  merely  say,  that  if  generally 
adopted,  they  would  go  to  the  extension 
and  encouragement  of  every  conceivable 
abuse  in  the  system  of  representation. 
The  noble  Lords  opposite  had  stated  their 
opinions  with  great  candour,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  they  regarded  the  precedents  as 
sufficient  to  justify  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Motion.  In  his  opinion,  the  argu- 
ments relating  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Eveshaio 
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lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  They  had 
been  very  happily  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet ;  and  his  precedents  of  Camel- 
ford  and  Penryn  seemed  to  be  so  con- 
sonant with  common  sense,  Uiathe  should 
not  venture  to  attempt  to  add  any  further 
reason  for  his  agreeing  with  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Marquis  for  staying  the  issue 
of  the  writ. 

Sir  O.  Warrender  said,  he  was  always 
happy  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes) ;  but,  as  an 
elector  of  the  very  borough  the  rights  of 
which  were  under  discussion,  he  felt  him- 
self called  on  to  say  a  few  words  in  its 
defence — in  defence  of  the  141  electors 
against  whom  no  imputation  was  laid — 
and  in  defence  of  more  than  100  of  the 
out-voters,  comprehending  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  respectable  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  who,  like  himself,  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  late  proceedings.  He  was 
a  friend  to  reform  ;  but  he  considered  the 
present  case  offered  no  precedent  for  the 
suspension  of  the  issue  of  the  writ; 
because,  as  it  had  been  already  well 
obsenxd  by  a  noble  Lord,  in  all  cases 
where  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
petition  declared,  that  the  Members  were 
guilty  of  bribery,  but  found  no  case  to 
report  on  with  respect  to  the  electors,  the 
writ  immediately  issued.  In  the  present 
case  it  appeared  that  the  committee  had 
not,  on  the  examination  of  the  evidence, 
felt  themselves  warranted  in  declaring  the 
4!orruption  to  be  so  general  as  to  induce 
them  to  recommend  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  independent  voters,  in  consequence 
of  the  offences  of  a  few  ;  and  he  trusted 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  House 
would  not  sanction  the  adoption  of  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  Maherly  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
part  in  the  debate  ;  but  as  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  borough  of  Evesham, 
through  one  of  the  candidates,  he  felt 
bound  to  say,  that  he  would  not  have  sug- 
gested that  proceeding  if  he  had  been 
aware  of  there  being  any  irregularity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  electors. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Marquis,  and  defended  himself  from 
any  imputation  of  inconsistency,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  acted  differently  in 
the  case  of  East  Retford,  by  contending, 
that  the  committee  had  not  in  that  case 
gone  as  far  as  they  might  have  done,  or 


should  have  done.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, if  there  was  a  briber,  there  must  be 
a  bribee,  and  it  was  therefore  idle  to  argue 
on  the  difference  between  a  report  of  the 
committee,  attributing  bribery  to  the 
Members,  and  not  reporting  corruptioQ  oa 
the  part  of  the  electors. 

Mr.  Twiss  thought  the  precedents  were 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Motion,  and  if  it 
were  pressed  to  a  division  he  should  vote 
for  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  s^ldy  that  before 
the  House  came  to  a  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for 
Blechingly  (Mr.Tenny8on)on  whaterounds 
he  considered  his  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos) 
conduct  liable  to  suspicion  ?  The  Hoase 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that 
he  had,  on  every  occasion,  endeavoured 
to  preserve  consistency  in  the  course  of 
politics  which  his  judgment  induced  him 
to  adopt ;  and  he  had  at  all  times  labour- 
ed to  preserve  it  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  insincerity.  He  thought  he  was  also 
entitled  to  some  explanation  from  the  boo. 
member  for  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Littleton), 
with  respect  to  the  charge  of  a  new-boni 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Reform.  He  (Lord 
Chandos)  had  always  advocated  the  course 
which,  to  his  mind,  seemed  the  best,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  how  long  the 
hon.  Member  had  himself  exhibited  a  zeal 
for  Reform 

Mr.  Tennyson  felt  obliged  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to 
explain  any  expression  which  might  have 
given  him  cause  of  offence.  He  at  all 
times  entertained  great  respect  for  the 
noble  Lord's  conduct,  both  in  the  House 
and  elsewhere ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord,  that  nothing  was  more  foreign 
to  his  wishes  than  to  offer  him  any  offence. 
What  he  had  said  was,  not  that  the  no- 
ble Lord's  conduct  was  suspicious,  but 
that  he  suspected  the  objects  of  those  who 
wished  for  this  delay,  as  being  intended 
to  administer  the  same  remedy  to  the 
borough  of  Evesham  as  they  had  already 
adopted  with  regard  to  East  Retford,  and 
to  make  it  another  Bassetlaw. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  as  he  also  had 
been  called  on  by  the  noble  Lord  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  his  expressions,  he 
begged  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  offend  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord, 
but  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
during  the  eighteen  years  he  had  held  a 
seat  in  that  House,  he  had  invariably  as- 
sented to  propositions  for  Refonui  and 
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had  zealously  supported  the  Motion  of  a 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  giving 
Members  to  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester.  He  had  also  expressed  his 
willingness  to  support  the  general  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  same  subject,  if 
the  noble  Lord  consented  to  make  a  slight 
alteration  in  his  resolutions,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  Lord  was  not  pre- 
sent to  confirm  that  statement.  He  could 
tell  the  noble  Marquis  that  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Reform  was  not  the  birth  of  yes- 
terday. He  had  merely  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  noble  Marquis's  opinions 
differed  so  much  from  those  they  had 
heard  before  on  similar  occasions ;  but  he 
must  again  express  his  regret  that  his 
language  had  given  the  noble  Marquis 
any  offence. 

Motion  carried  without  opposition,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make 
out  a  Supersedeas  to  the  Writ  for  elect- 
ing two  Members  to  serve  in  the  present 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Evesham, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles  Cocke rell  and 
Lord  Kennedy.  The  consideration  of  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Evesham  Election  was  postponed  to  Feb. 
17th. 

General  Register  for  Deeds.] 
Mr,  John  Campbell  spoke  as  follows: — Mr. 
Speaker,*  I  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  I  have  given,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  a  General  Re- 
gister for  all  deeds  and  instruments  affect- 
ing Real  Property  in  England  and  Wales. 
I  should  propose  a  measure  of  such  vast 
importance  with  the  utmost  distrust,  if  it 
proceeded  entirely  from  my  own  opinion 
of  its  expediency ;  but  I  venture  to  bring 
it  forward  with  some  confidence,  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  united  labours  and  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  his  late  Majesty  to 
inquire  into  the  defects  to  be  found  in  the 
law  of  Real  Property  in  this  country,  and 
the  improvements  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble. Regret  has  been  expressed  more 
than  once  in  this  House,  that  a  Gentle- 
man of  whose  services  the  world  is  now 
for  ever  deprived, — I  mean  my  late  friend 
Mr.  Humphreys, — was  not  appointed  a 
member  of  that  commission.     I  can  say 

•  The  following  speech  is  re-printed  by  per- 
mission, from  the  corrected  copy  published  by 
Mr,  Campbell, 


truly  that  I  joined  in  that  regret,  and  I 
willingly  take  this  opportunity  of  paying 
a  humble  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  * 
a  man,  who,  with  a  profound  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  had  an  enlarged  and 
cultivated  mind,  and  was  actuated  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  improve  the  institutions 
of  his  country.  To  him  the  merit  belongs 
of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  present  defective  state  of  the  law  of 
Real  Property  ;  and  although  I  could  not 
concur  in  all  his  theories  for  the  amend- 
ment of  it,  I  should  have  been  well  pleased 
to  have  had  him  as  a  coadjutor  in  the 
great  undertaking  over  which  I  was  soli- 
cited to  preside.  But  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  others 
of  distinguished  acquirements  and  capa- 
city. In  the  absence  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  the  Home  Department, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  believe  iu 
following  up  the  resolution  adopted  by 
this  House,  upon  the  motion  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  law 
of  Real  Property,  and  the  practice  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  actuated  only  by  the  de- 
sire that  the  object  might  be  most  effect- 
ually attained ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
declaring,  as  he  is  now  no  longer  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  that  both  from  ray  own 
ofHcial  communications  with  him,  and 
from  my  general  observation  of  his  career, 
I  consider  him  a  sincere,  steady  and  en- 
lightened friend  of  legal  reform.  Nothing 
better  can  be  wished  for  the  improvement 
of  the  law,  than  that  those  who  succeed 
him  may  in  this  respect  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. With  respect  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country  to  know,  that  although  not  a 
.  member  of  the  commission,  he  generously 
supported  us ; — that  we  derived  valuable 
assistance,  not  only  from  his  writings,  but 
from  personal  conferences  with  him, — and 
that  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  a  Gene- 
ral Register.  Sir,  this  measure  is  cer- 
tainly, for  good  or  for  evil,  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  submitted  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature;  and  I  cannot  but  la- 
ment, that  subjects  of  ephemeral  interest, 
which  touch  party  feelings,  generally  ex- 
cite more  attention  in  this  House  than  the 
discussion  of  laws  which  deeply  affect  the 
property  and  the  rights  of  the  present  and 
future  generations.  The  House  having 
resolved  that  the  writ  for  the  election  of 
Members  for  the  corrupt  borough  of  Eres^ 
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ham  shall  be  superseded  by  the  Speaker's 
warrant,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  having 
arrived,  a  general  dispersion  has  taken 
place,  and  the  benches  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  are  nearly  deserted.  Never- 
theless, under  such  discouraging  circum- 
stances, I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  explain 
to  those  hon.  Members  who  honour  me 
with  their  attention,  the  grounds  on  which 
I  think  this  measure  is  necessary,  and  will 
be  found  salutary  and  beneficial.  They 
must  be  aware  tliat  this  can  only  be  done 
by  entering  into  technical  details,  which 
no  powers  of  statement  or  illustration 
could  render  amusing.  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  commenced  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  without  having  in  any  way  com- 
mitted myself,  and  without  any  precon- 
ceived opinion, or  even  bias, to  mislead  me; 
and  the  result  of  that  investigation  is,  that 
a  General  ■  Register,  upon  an  improved 
plan,  such  as  1  am  prepared  to  propose, 
would  remove  many  existing  evils  in  the 
law, — would  render  the  transfer  of  real 
property  simple,  easy,  safe  and  economi- 
cal,— and  would  be  found  a  new  power, 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  most  im- 
portant purposes.  I  know  there  are  emi- 
nent individuals,  for  whose  opinions  I  am 
bound  to  entertain  great  respect,  who 
consider  the  present  law  of  real  property  a 
system  of  almost  absolute  perfection. 
Such  men  must  condemn  any  change  in  it 
as  unnecessary  and  mischievous.  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  old  com- 
mon law  of  England,  which  in  its  machi- 
nery for  separating:  the  law  from  the  fact, 
and  assigning  each  to  a  distinct  tribunal, 
excels  every  other  svstem  which  I  have 
studied  ;  but  I  think  it  now  labours  under 
grievous  imperfections,  by  our  adhering  to 
old  rules  when  the  reasons  for  them  are 
gone, — by  not  adapting  our  institutions  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  by  forgetting  the  maxim  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten, — that  Time  is  the 
greatest  innovator.  Such  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  law,  that  where  real  pro- 
perty is  to  be  transferred  or  charged,  titles 
are  generally  found  to  be  unmarketable  or 
unsafe ;  those  that  are  safe  are  often  un- 
marketable, and  those  that  are  marketable 
are  often  unsafe.  From  whence  does  this 
insecurity  arise  ?  I  say,  from  the  want  of 
a  General  Register,  where,  by  a  glance,  a 
knowledge  might  be  obtained  of  all  the 
deeds  and  instruments  affecting  any  par- 
ttcolar  portion  of  real  property,  or  any 
interest  arising  out  of  it.    Without  this, 


no  purchaser  of  an  estate,  and  no  penoa 
who  advances  his  money  on  mortgage,  can 
be  secure.  The  title  to  real  property  in 
this,  and  in  every  civilized  country,  does 
and  must  depend  upon  written  documents; 
and  unless  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
knowledge  of  all  the  documents  in  exist- 
ence, affecting  any  particular  subject  of 
transfer  or  charge,  there  is  no  safety  for 
you.  Enact  that  no  man's  rights  shall  be 
mjured  by  any  documents  affecting  res! 
property  which  are  not  registered,  and  the 
evil  arising  from  the  concealment  of  sudi 
documents  is  instantly  cured.  There  is  aa 
obvious  distinction  in  this  respect,  between 
real  and  personal  property.  A  person  in 
possession  of  a  horse  or  a  bale  of  goods  is 
generally  the  absolute  owner,  or  his  agent; 
and  a  very  little  inquiry  will  enable  the 
person  disposed  to  purchase,  to  find  oat 
the  person  with  whom  he  may  safely  deaL 
The  title  does  not  depend  upon  writing;  and 
if  there  has  been  a  sale,  even  without  the 
authority  of  the  owner  out  of  possession, 
his  right  is  gone  if  that  sale  was  in  markei 
overt y  or  by  a  person  whom  he  intrusted  to 
appear  to  the  world  as  owner.  In  expe- 
rience, the  title  to  personal  chattels  bought 
by  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  using  reasonwle 
diligence,  is  hardly  ever  questioned ;  and 
no  danger  is  apprehended  against  which 
any  precaution  is  ever  taken,  beyond  in- 
quiry of  the  vendor  at  the  time  of  safe. 
There  is  neither  loss  to  the  purchaser  from 
concealed  claimants  appearing ;  nor  delay, 
nor  expense,  nor  inconvenience  from  any 
apprehended  danger  in  making  the  trans- 
fer. The  occupier  of  land  may  be  tenant 
at  will,  or  for  years,  or  for  life,  or  in  tail, 
or  in  fee  simple.  The  interests  aii^  almost 
infinite  which  may  be  carved  out  of  one 
subject-matter,  and  which  may  be  concur^ 
rent,  or  made  to  arise  one  a(\er  another. 
No  notice  is  given  of  these  by  apparent 
possession,  and  each  may  be  enforced  on 
production  of  the  instrument  creating  it 
A  purchaser  or  mortgagee  is  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  defrauded  under  circom- 
stanccs  apparently  free  from  all  suspicion. 
One  known  to  have  been  owner  of  the  fee 
simple,  by  a  secret  settlement  reduces  hii 
interest  to  a  life  estate,  without  any  apptKtt 
change  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  land.  Hie 
heir  at  law  enters  on  the  death  of  the  sin- 
cestor,  concealing  a  will,  by  which  he  is 
made  tenant  for  life  only,  with  remainder 
to  his  children  or  some  collateral  idatioo. 
The  father  under  a  power  of  appointacflV 
in  default  of  which  his  eldest  ion  tntolhi 
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fee,  by  a  deed  duly  executed  appoints  to  the 
son  for  life,  with  remaindersover:  tbedeedis 
concealed,  and  the  son  takes  possession  on 
his  father's  death.  In  each  of  these  three 
cases,  a  perfect  unsuspicious  title  to  the 
fee  is  made  out  by  the  suppression  of  a 
single  instrument.  A  cautious  man  buys 
the  estate,  or  advances  money  nearly  to 
the  value  of  it  on  mortgage.  On  the  death 
of  his  vendor  or  mortgager,  he  is  turned 
out  of  possession,  or  loses  his  security,  on 
the  production  of  the  settlement,  the  will, 
or  deed  of  appointment, — which  makes  a 
case  against  him  in  favour  of  the  remain- 
der-man, admitting  of  no  question.  So 
the  owner  of  an  estate  may  now,  with  a 
little  dexterity,  mortgage  it  several  times 
over,  without  the  mortgagees  being  able  to 
discover  the  nature  or  amount  of  prior  en- 
cumbrances: and  what  is  particularly 
hard,  a  mortgagee  has  to  dread,  not  only 
encumbrances  prior,  but  posterior,  to  his 
own  ;  for  a  third  mortgagee,  by  getting  an 
assignment  from  the  first,  is  preferred  to 
the  second.  This,  Sir,  is  called  "  tacking," 
or  **  squeezing."  Tlie  second  mortgagee  is 
squeezed  out,  the  third  mortgage  being 
tacked  to  the  first.  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to 
the  law,  that  there  should  be  terms  such 
as  these,  which  are  quite  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  practitioners,— or  rather,  that 
the  practices  should  be  tolerated  which  they 
are  employed  to  designate?  Again,  by 
equitable  mortgages,  which  have  recently 
sprung  up,  and  are  lauded  by  some,  enor- 
mous frauds  may  l^e  practised.  These  are 
effected  by  a  mere  deposit  of  title-deeds. 
A  man  may  by  a  trick  get  possession  of 
his  title-deeds,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
keeping  of  another,  and  then,  by  skilfully 
parcelling  them  out,  raise  money  to  a 
greater  amount  than  twice  the  value  of  the 
estate.  Even  without  any  fraudulent  in- 
tention, from  mere  inadvertence,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  deeds  are  some- 
times mislaid  and  forgotten  in  families; 
and  being  afterwards  discovered,  they  must 
be  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  infants  or 
married  women,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  pur- 
chasers or  mortgagees.  From  these  causes, 
I  do  aver,  upon  the  evidence  laid  before 
me,  that  not  only  is  every  purchaser  and 
mortgagee  subjected  to  a  painful  feeling 
of  insecurity,  but  that  actual  loss  does 
not  unfrequently  arise.  I  have  been 
asked,  why  there  are  not  more  cases  in 
the  law  reports,  in  which  purchasers  and 
mortgagees  have  been  defeated  by  a  para- 
mount  title*     The   reason   is   obvious. 


When  such  cases  occur,  they  admit  of  no 
doubt,  and  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
having  ascertained  the  genuineness  of  the 
deed,  which  shows  that  the  vendor  or 
mortgager  had  only  an  estate  for  life,  on 
his  death  can  only  yield  to  the  person 
next  in  remainder.  But  there  are  few 
Solicitors  in  considerable  practice,  who 
have  not  known  some  such  instances ; 
many  are  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  1  can 
assure  the  House,  that  since  it  was  pub- 
licly known  that  I  meant  to  propose  this 
Bill,  a  considerable  number  have  been 
communicated  to  me  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  rights  of  successive 
encumbrancers,  who  have  advanced  their 
money  in  ignorance  of  existing  charges, 
admit  of  much  more  dispute  ;  and  the  law 
books  are  filled  with  cases  respecting 
them.  There  are  valuable  treatises  on 
the  subject,  deducing  rules  from  these 
cases  with  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  classification,  subdivision,  and 
analysis.  But,  Sir,  a  most  inadequate 
notion  would  be  formed  of  the  evil  I  seek  to 
remedy,  by  merely  regarding  the  instances 
in  which  loss  does  actually  occur  from  a 
defective  title.  Those  instances,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  are  rare;  but  here  it 
the  great  evil  which  I  wish  most  anxiously 
to  impress  upon  the  House,  and  upon  the 
public — that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  loss 
may  occur  in  every  instance,  and  that 
insecurity  of  title  is  a  risk  against  which 
precautions  must  be  and  are  taken  in  every 
transaction  respec^tingreal  property.  Hence 
the  intolerable  delay,  expense  and  vex- 
ation which  are  experienced,  and  of  which 
most  of  those  who  now  hear  me  must  in 
some  measure  be  aware,  as  often  as  land 
is  to  be  sold,  or  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
raised  upon  it.  To  supply  the  defective 
information  derived  from  the  deeds  pro- 
duced, all  sorts  of  inquiries  are  set  on  foot. 
Affidavits  are  required  from  old  persons 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  land-tax 
assessments  are  examined,  county  histo- 
ries are  referred  to,  grants  from  the  Crown 
are  hunted  up,  various  public  offices  are 
visited,  where,  perhaps,  some  information 
ma'y  be  obtained  respecting  debts  due  to 
the  Crown,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are 
ransacked  for  wills  and  administrations, 
and  a  round  is  made  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  in  a  search  after  judgments. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  emi- 
nent Conveyancer  who  was  examined  be- 
fore us,  all  who  have  opposed  Ae  estab^ 
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lishinent  of  a  General  Register,  have  ad- 
mitted that  some  expedient  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  suppression  of  deeds ; 
that  mere  confidence  cannot  be  acted 
upon;  and  that  the  greatest  diligence, 
without  such  an  expedient,  would  leave 
the  danger  of  insecurity  too  great  to  be  en- 
countered. The  expedient  at  present  re- 
sorted to  is  so  complicated  and  subtle, 
that  I  almost  despair  of  making  it  intelli* 
gible  to  the  House ;  but  its  defects  and 
inconsistencies  and  mischiefs  are  such, 
that  they  may  easily  be  pointed  out  to 
any  one,  however  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  jurisprudence.  There  are  cer- 
tain entities,  called  outstanding  terms,  or 
legal  estates,  which  arc  said  to  attend  and 
protect  the  inheritance.  They  originate  in 
matters  wholly  unconnected  with  the  se- 
curity of  title.  I  believe  there  has  been 
yet  no  instance  of  a  term  being  created, 
that  it  might  be  assigned  as  a  protection 
against  mesne  incumbrances,  although 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  length  the  sys- 
tem may  be  pushed  by  perverse  ingenuity. 
According  to  the  law  of  England,  terms 
for  years  of  any  duration  may  be  carved 
out  of  the  inheritance ;  and  whatever  their 
duration  may  be,  they  are  considered  less 
than  a  freehold  for  the  life  of  another; 
they  are  treated  as  personal  estate,  and  they 
pass  to  the  personal  representative,  instead 
of  the  heir  at  law.  When  these  terms  are 
once  created,  the  person  in  whom  they  are 
vested  is  deemed  at  law  to  be  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  land,  although  his 
title  be  a  mere  shadow;  and  he  has  no 
substantial  interest.  They  usually  origin- 
ate in  mortgages  and  marriage  settle- 
ments. Land  is  mortgaged  for  1,000 
years.  When  the  mortgage  is  paid  off,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  term  is  not 
surrendered  to  the  owner  of  the  fee,  but  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  outstanding  in  the 
mortgagee  or  his  personal  representative, 
or  is  assigned  to  a  trustee  to  attend 
the  inheritance.  So  by  a  settlement 
a  term  for  500  or  700  years  is  given 
to  trustees,  to  raise  portions  for  younger 
children,  or  some  such  family  purpose. 
When  the  purpose  is  answered,  with- 
out some  proviso  for  cessor,  the  term 
is  still  outstanding  in  the  trustees  or  their 
representatives;  or  it  is  assigned,  as  be- 
fore, to  a  trustee,  in  whom  or  whose  re- 
presentatives or  assigns,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Courts  of  Equity  (although 
Common-law  Judges  sometimes  rule  differ- 
eotly)  it  ought  to  b^  considered  as  vested 


till  it  expires  by  effluxion  of  time,  llieie 
terms  confer  what  is  called  the  legal  title 
to  the  land,  the  person  beneficially  en- 
titled, while  they  are  running,  having  only 
an  equitable  estate.  Now,  if  a  bona  JSdi 
purchaser  or  mortgagee,  who  deals  with  i 
person  appearing  to  be  owner  of  the  inhe- 
ritance, can  get  in  one  of  these  terms,  it 
will  protect  him  from  all  alienations  and 
charges  since  it  was  created  ;  for  any  sab- 
sequent  alienee  or  encumbrancer  can  only 
have  an  equitable  interest ;  these  equities 
are  supposed  to  be  equal,  although  accru- 
ing successively ;  and  among  equal  equi- 
ties, he  who  has  the  legal  estate  prevaib. 
An  old  term,  therefore,  is  said  to  supply 
all  the  security  proposed  by  a  pablie 
register,  because  no  prejudice  can  ariie 
from  the  suppression  of  deeds  which  have 
been  executed  since  its  creation.  Is  it 
possible  that  machinery  so  complicated, 
so  clumsy,  so  ill  adapted  to  its  object,  can 
work  well  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  decided  opinion,  that  outstanding 
terms  are  a  substantive  evil ;  that  instesd 
of  palliating,  they  aggravate  the  mischieb 
arising  from  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  any  title ;  and  that,  even  if 
a  Register  should  not  be  established,  they 
ought  all  to  be  swept  away.  In  the  fint 
place,  let  me  remind  the  admirers  of  out- 
standing  terms  as  giving  security  to  title, 
that  over  full  one-half  the  landed  property 
in  England  no  outstanding  term  is  to  be 
found ;  for  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
beneficial  leases,  and  are  only  known  to 
exist  where  an  estate  has  been  within  a 
reasonable  time  in  mortgage  or  settle- 
ment. These  Gentlemen,  to  be  consist- 
ent, should  propose  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  creation  of  such  fictitious  esttm 
over  the  whole  realm,  —  the  result  of 
which  would  be  to  prefer  in  every  in- 
stance the  person  who  last  acquired 
the  right,  —  although  a  prior  puty, 
whose  interest  has  not  vested  in  poisef- 
sion,  may  have  been  guilty  of  no  ae&ult 
But  let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  the  existing  systemi  of  oat- 
standing  terms  occasions.  In  the  fint 
place,  a  man  now  holds  hu  estate  hf 
several  titles  instead  of  one,^  and  each  title 
must  be  formally  deduced.  Your  Convey- 
ancer does  not  like  to  ride  at  single  anchor. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  one  term ;  he  most 
keep  up  several,  lest  one  or  two  may  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  premises,  or  one  of 
them,  if  very  old,  may  be  presumed  IS 
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may  be  defeated  by  a  prior  term  brought 
forward  by  another  party.  By  one  set  of 
deeds,  the  title  to  the  fee  must  be  deduced 
without  any  reference  to  the  terms  as  if 
they  had  never  existed.  Then  each  term 
must  be  deduced  as  if  the  estate  entirely 
depended  upon  it ;  and  the  assignment  of 
the  terra  is  generally  a  more  lengthy  in- 
strument than  the  conveyance  of  the  fee ; 
for  it  ought,  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
conveyancing,  to  trace  the  title  to  the  fee 
from  the  last  assignment  of  the  term,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  term  is  assigned  to 
the  party  who  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  it,  as  attending  the  inherit- 
ance. Think  of  the  multiplication  of 
voluminous  deeds  which  this  system  occa- 
sions !  But  this,  though  a  formidable 
evil,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  diffi- 
culty, delay,  expense,  and  vexation  expe- 
rienced in  finding  out  the  individuals  in 
whom  these  terms  are  vested,  and  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  probates  and  adminis- 
trations to  make  a  good  title  to  them.  The 
trustee  in  whom  a  term  was  vested  is  often 
found  to  have  been  an  attorney's  clerk,  of 
whom  or  whose  family  no  trace  can  be 
discovered  ;  and  there  can  be  no  certainty 
whether  he  has  died  intestate,  or  whether 
administration  may  have  been  granted  of 
his  effects.  Then  there  is  great  danger  of 
miscarriage  from  the  will  not  being  proved, 
or  the  administration,  whether  general  or 
limited  to  the  term,  not  being  granted  by 
the  proper  jurisdiction.  Of  all  the  griev- 
ances the  people  of  this  country  have  at 
present  to  complain  of,  this  cries  the  loud- 
est for  redress.  There  are  now  about  370 
Courts  which  grant  probates  and  adminis- 
trations. If  the  probate  or  administration 
be  taken  out  in  a  diocesan  or  any  inferior 
Court,  and  the  testator  left  bona  notabilia, 
that  is,  personalty  to  the  value  of  51,,  in 
another  jurisdiction,  or  if  the  premises  to 
which  the  term  applies  be  in  another  juris- 
diction, the  probate  or  administration  is 
absolutely  void.  I  have  in  my  own  practice 
known  repeated  instances  of  partiesrelying 
on  terms  being  turned  round  at  nisi  prius, 
upon  the  objection  that  a  probate  or  admi- 
nistration was  void.  There  are  now  right 
reverend,  noble,  and  learned  Commissioners 
sitting  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  I  have  the  highest 
confidence  in  their  intelligence  and  liber- 
ality, and  I  entertain  the  highest  expecta- 
tions from  their  labours,  which  I  know  to 
be  unremitting.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  wills 


and  granting  administrations,  there  shall 
be  no  distinction  between  the  provinces  of 
York  and  Canterbury,  or  the  different 
dioceses,  peculiars,  and  other  districts 
within  those  provinces, — when  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  upon 
this  subject  (which  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  Church)  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
when  there  shall  be  one  general  Court  of 
probate  and  administration  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  delay,  ex- 
pense, vexation,  and  disappointment  now 
experienced  in  getting  in  outstanding 
terms  would  then  be  greatly  mitigated. 
But  even  then  these  terms,  when  got  in, 
would  not  deserve  to  be  much  relied  upon. 
The  party  who  has  got  the  term  regularly 
deduced  and  assigned  to  his  trustee,  has 
formidable  dangers  to  encounter,  both  in 
equity  and  at  law,  before  he  can  render 
it  available.  A  Court  of  Equity  says  it 
shall  not  protect  him  against  any  prior 
encumbrance  of  which  he  had  notice*  Now, 
notice  may  be  actual  or  constructive ;  and 
the  party  is  supposed  to  know  whatever 
was  communicated  to  his  counsel,  attorney, 
or  agent,  or  is  mentioned  in  any  deed 
submitted  to  them,  or  in  any  deed  referred 
to  in  such  deed,  or  any  fact  which  he  or 
they  might,  from  what  they  knew,  have 
been  expected  to  inquire  about,  and  so 
might  have  ascertained.  Thus,  title  is 
made  to  depend  upon  loose  recollections, 
and  the  mistakes  and  falsehoods  of  parol 
testimony.  Nay,  lis  pendens  is  notice,  and 
all  the  King's  subjects  are  supposed  to 
know  the  contents  of  a  bill  in  Chancery, 
although  the  suit  has  been  languishing  for 
twenty  years.  Let  us  suppose  that  equity 
has  decreed  that  the  party,  as  a  bond  fide 
purchaser  without  notice,  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  term  ;  if  he  carries  it  into  a 
Court  of  law,  the  Judges  there  will  very 
likely  tell  the  Jury  to  presume  that  it  was 
surrendered  before  the  last  assignment. 
The  equity  Judges  have  bitterly  complain- 
ed of  the  common-law  Judges  for  venturing 
to  presume  the  surrender  of  a  term  once 
assigned  to  attend  the  inheritance :  but 
the  common-law  Judges  have  persevered 
in  their  opinion  and  their  practice ;  and 
the  poor  purchaser  can  never  tell  whether, 
when  an  ejectment  is  brought  against  him, 
the  term,  which  was  so  highly  prized,  and 
which  has  cost  him  so  dear,  will  be  of  any 
service  to  him.  Then  he  never  can  be 
sure  that  an  older  term  may  not  be  set  up 
against  him,  and  through  this  he  may  be 
defeated  by  a  party  whose  title  is  posterior 
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to  his  own.  The  subsequent  purchaser  or 
encumbrancer  may  have  acquired  this 
term  by  something  approaching,  but  not 
quite  constituting,  the  offence  of  burglary, 
and  be  still  allowed  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  in  one  of 
those  publications  for  which  the  profession 
and  the  public  are  so  much  indebted  to 
him,  mentions  an  anecdote  of  a  man,  who, 
in  passing  a  house  in  which  he  suspected 
there  was  a  deed  evidencing  the  existence 
of  an  old  term  he  greatly  wanted,  observed 
that  one  of  the  windows  was  open,  although 
the  door  was  locked ; — whereupon  he 
clapped  a  ladder  to  the  window,  entered 
the  house,  found  the  deed,  carried  it 
away,  and  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  use 
it  against  a  bond  fide  adverse  claimant. 
But  every  Member  who  has  followed  me 
must  already  have  observed,  that  this  ex- 
pedient of  an  outstanding  term  does  not 
operate  in  any  respect  as  a  guard  against 
fraud,  or  general  protection  from  loss, 
and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  it  is  utterly  worthless  ;  for  it 
never  operates  for  the  benefit  of  one  man 
without  detriment  to  another,  and  it  merely 
changes  the  victim  who  is  doomed  to 
suffer.  It  is  familiarly  called  '*  tabula  in 
naufragio.*'  The  plank  will  carry  but  one. 
If  one  man  wishes  to  mount  it,  he  must 
shove  off  another,  who  goes  to  the  bottom. 
Nay,  the  system  works  positive  injustice. 
The  rule  of  natural  equity  is  "  qui  prior 
est  tempore  potior  est  jure  ;*  but  the  rights 
of  contending  parties  are  made  to  depend 
upon  the  accident  of  which  can  get  a 
fictitious  title,  in  itself  of  no  value.  I 
ought  to  observe,  that  the  system,  instead 
of  preventing,  positively  assists  fraud ;  for 
when  a  purchaser  has  a  term  offered  as 
part  of  the  title,  he  sometimes  abstains 
from  easy  inquiries,  which  would  show 
that  the  estate  had  been  before  charged  or 
sold  to  another,  and  he  shuts  his  eyes  lest 
he  should  see  what  he  suspects  to  exist. 
I  would  finally  observe  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
person  who  is  adjudged,  both  at  law  and 
in  equity,  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  term,  has  at  best  but  a  chattel 
interest  instead  of  the  fee,  for  the  reversion 
is  in  another ;  and  to  the  present  day  it  is 
unsettled,  what  rights  he  has  under  the 
term  during  his  life,  and  what  interest 
goes  to  his  heir  or  personal  representative, 
if  he  dies  intestate.  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  dwelt  at  unnecessary  length  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  can  assure 


the  House  that  if  I  have  snooeeded  in  «> 
posing  the  futility  of  the  protection  alleged 
to  be  derived  from  outstaQding  terms,  I 
have,  ex  concessit^  established  the  nece^ 
sity  for  a  Gieneral  Register.  Although  to 
protect  purchasers  and  encumbrances  fron 
concealed  deeds  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
general  Register,  there  are  other  evils  mom 
severely  felt  which  it  would  remedy,  sup- 
posing the  original  deeds  or  authentic 
copies  of  thera  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Register  Office.  Great  facilities  might  be 
afforded,  and  much  expense  saved,  when 
they  are  to  be  given  in  evidence.  At 
present,  title-deeds  are  not  unfreqne&tly 
lost  from  being  left  in  solicitors*  offices, 
and  from  various  casualties  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Titles  thereby  become  un- 
marketable; and  with  respect  to  titheii 
and  some  other  interests,  the  most  serioas 
prejudice  may  be  sustained  by  the  person 
in  possession.  The  Register  Office  would 
put  a  stop  to  all  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  loss  of  deeds  for  the  future.  A 
more  serious  mischief,  and  one  which 
gentlemen  unacquainted  with  the  details 
of  conveyancing  can  hardly  be  made  ade- 
quately to  feel,  arises  from  covenants  for 
the  production  of  title-deeds,  and  the 
obligation  to  give  attested  copies  of  then. 
As  property  is  subdivided  and  sold  in  lots, 
these  covenants  become  every  day  moia 
common.  But  infinite  difficulty  arises  in 
enforcing  the  performance  of  them,  and  oa 
the  sale  of  small  properties  the  expense  of 
giving  attested  copies  to  the  parchsssr 
sometimes  is  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple.  A  well  authenticated  case 
lately  occurred,  where  a  gentleman  sold 
an  estate  to  an  attorney,  and  was  hooad 
to  furnish  him  with  attested  copies  of  tlM 
title-deeds.  It  was  found  that  the  expentt 
of  these  attested  copies  would  be  enor- 
mous: but  the  attorney  insisted  upon 
having  them,  and  threatened  to  file  a  bill 
in  Chancery  for  that  purpose.  However, 
he  relented  to  a  certain  degree,  and  ssil 
to  the  vendor,  ''  I  will  not  be  too  hard 
upon  you.  Let  me  have  the  estate  with- 
out paying  the  purchase-money,  and  I  will 
waive  my  claim  to  the  attestiKl  copies  of 
the  title-deeds."  The  proposal  was  jof* 
fully  accepted.  I  need  hardly  menlioB, 
that  after  the  establishment  of  a  RegisteTp 
all  that  would  be  necessary  on  such  oee^ 
sions  would  be  a  reference  to  the  books  at 
compartment  in  the  office  in  which  the 
deeds  would  be  found.  For  the 
reason,  deeds  may  in  future  be  most 
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rially  shortened.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  are  swelled  out  to  their  present  un- 
wieldy size  chiefly  by  the  recitals  of  other 
deeds  :  such  recitals  would  become  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  discontinued.  By 
this  and  certain  other  improvements  in 
conveyancing,  which  will  arise  from  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  fdr  livery  of  seisin  or 
entry  to  perfect  an  estate,  and  allowing 
the  creating  of  all  estates  directly  by  deed 
which  can  now  be  created  by  will  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  I  hope  to  see  deeds  shrink  into  their 
ancient  dimensions, — when  a  grant  or 
conveyance  seldom  occupied  more  than  a 
piece  of  parchment  ten  inches  square,  in- 
stead of  consuming,  as  at  present,  the 
skins  of  a  moderately  sized  flock  of  sheep. 
The  shortening  of  deeds  will  thus  be  a 
consequence  of  the  Register,  and  will  be 
again  found  greatly  to  facilitate  its  opera- 
tions; so  that,  although  it  may  have 
obstructions  to  encounter  in  its  outset, 
when  it  is  once  in  full  play  it  will  proceed 
with  celerity  and  smoothness.  Sir,  I  am 
now  brought  to  consider  the  objections  to 
an  institution  which  prima  facie  offers 
such  advantages.  It  shall  be  my  endea- 
vour to  overlook  none  of  them^  and  by  no 
means  to  understate  them.  I  allow  that 
they  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  House  ;  but  when  deliberately  and 
dispassionately  examined,  I  believe  they 
will  be  found  to  arise  partly  from  false 
reasoning,  but  chiefly  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  facts.  The  flrst  grand  objection  is, 
that  a  General  Register  would  be  a  great 
innovation ;  and  we  are  told  to  respect 
the  wisdom  of  our  early  ancestors,  to 
whom  such  an  institution  was  unknown. 
Sir,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those 
ancestors  could  read  or  write,  for  which 
reason  land  was  transferred,  without  writ- 
ing, by  corporal  delivery;  but  they  did 
their  best  to  give  notoriety  to  the  transac- 
tion, and  to  guard  against  fraud,  by  re- 
quiring the  delivery  to  be  made  on  a  public 
occasion  before  the  Peers.  And  this  pre- 
caution probably  was  sufficient;  for,  at 
that  remote  sera,  the  diversified  interests 
in  the  same  land,  which  are  now  familiar 
to  us  were  unknown,  and  the  person  in 
possession  was  generally  owner  of  the  fee. 
But  the  necessity  for  registration,  as  a 
guard  against  secret  conveyances  and 
charges,  was  felt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
8th,  as  soon  as  the  Statute  of  Uses  allowed 
livery  of  seisin  and  entry  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 


Statute  of  Inrolments  was  intended  as  a 
general  register,  although  the  measure  was 
very  clumsily  contrived,  and  was  soon 
entirely  evaded,  as  it  was  held  not  to 
apply  to  a  chattel  interest  in  land.  Hence, 
in  due  time,  sprung  up  the  celebrated 
assurance  of  lease  and  release,  by  which 
all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  is  now 
conveyed,  having  secrecy  for  its  object, 
and  gaining  that  object  so  effectually  that 
if  the  grantor  himself  prepares  the  deeds, 
the  fact  that  he  has  executed  them,  and 
denuded  himself  of  his  interest,  may  rest 
entirely  in  his  own  breast.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
independently  of  a  Register,  an  interest 
in  real  property  can  only  be  transferred 
by  an  instrument  executed  by  the  parties 
before  a  notary  public,  and  left  in  his  care 
for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  interested 
in  it.  The  Legislature  of  this  country  has 
at  various  times  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
8th  shown  its  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  secret  conveyances  and 
charges,  although  hitherto  no  general 
measure  has  been  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
Judgments  must  be  docketed  or  registered 
for  public  inspection  before  they  bind  the 
land.  Unless  annuities  are  inrolled  orregis- 
tered  within  a  certain  time,  they  are  al»o- 
lutely  void.  So  an  entry  at  the  custom- 
house, or  registration,  of  every  instmment 
conveying  an  interest  in  British  shipping,  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  operation  of  the 
transfer  even  against  the  grantor — a  much 
more  rigid  enactment  than  any  we  propose 
respecting  real  property,  tlegisters  for 
real  property  have  been  long  established 
in  England  for  Middlesex  and  York- 
shire, containing  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  probably  more  than  ooe-fifth 
of  the  wealth  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  defective  as  they  are  in 
their  arrangements,  they  have  been  found 
beneficial,  and  no  proposal  has  ever  been 
made  to  abolish  them.  Sir,  it  is  a  curious 
and  important  fact,  that  no  country  in 
auy  part  of  the  world  has  ever  established 
a  public  register  of  deeds  affecting  real 
property,  and  afterwards  laid  it  aside. 
The  experiment  has  been  repeated  often 
enought  to  justify  the  conclusion  I  draw 
from  it,  on  the  most  cautious  principles  of 
induction.  There  has  been  a  General 
Register  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  upwards 
of  a  century.  Some  sinecures  have  been 
fastened  upon  it,  and  the  indexes  have 
been  imperfectly  kept ;  but  notwithstand- 
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ing  these  abuses  and  defects,  I  believe 
there  is  no  Irish  Member  who  will  not 
bear  testimony  to  its  general  utility;  and 
amidst '^the  extravagant  and  factious  cry 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  no  one  in  that 
country  has  been  so  extravagant  or 
factious  as  to  cry  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Register.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  a 
General  Rtgister-office  since  the  year 
1617.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  law  of  that 
country,  and  the  boast  of  every  Scotch- 
man. I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  it  gives  a  feeling  of  security  to 
purchasers  and  creditors,  which  in  the 
unregistered  counties  of  England  is  wholly 
unknown.  Holland  had  the  honour  of 
setting  the  example  to  Europe  of  a  public 
Register  as  well  as  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ;  and  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  5th,  she  has  had  this  institution, 
to  which  some  have  ascribed  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  prosperity.  The  institution  has 
been  adopted  with  various  modifications,  in 
France,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  greatest  part 
of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  in  Norway,  in 
Denmark,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of 
Italy.  It  has  travelled  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  now  flourishes,  I  believe,  in  all  the 
States  of  the  North  American  Union,  and 
all  his  Majesty's  Colonics  in  the  West- 
Indies  and  America.  And  we  are  told,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Register 
in  England  would  be  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion. The  next  objection  is  one  which  I 
find  greatly  relied  upon  in  certain  meetings 
which  have  lately  been  held  in  the  North, 
by  anticipation,  to  petition  against  the 
Register  Bill, — I  mean,  Expense.  Now, 
Sir,  I  take  it  upon  myscU  to  declare, 
upon  calculations  that  cannot  deceive, 
that  it  will  occasion  no  expense  at  all  to 
the  public,  and  that  the  expense  to  the 
parties  will  be  extremely  moderate,  being 
overbalanced  tenfold  by  the  expenses 
which  they  will  then  avoid.  Sir,  I  pro- 
pose no  sumptuous  buildings,  at  least 
until  they  can  be  afforded  out  of  the  fair 
profits  of  the  establishment.  I  denounce 
all  sinecures ;  let  efficient  service  be 
liberally  rewarded,  for  so  the  public 
good  requires;  but  let  there  be  no  pay 
except  for  efficient  service,  and  let  regula- 
tions be  enacted  to  ensure  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  officers,  and  continued 
diligence  and  fidelity  in  all  departments 
of  the  institution.  Sir,  I  could  show,  that 
from  very  moderate  fees  for  searches,  for 
registering  the  deed,  and  for  giving  attested 
copies — that  is  to  say,  about  10s.  for  a 
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search ,  1  /.  5s.  for  registeringadeed,  and  one 
half  the  charge  now  made  by  loliciton  for 
attested  copies, — a  fund  would  be  railed 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all 
the  necessary  expense  of  buildings,  officers 
and  other  outgoings ;  so  that  tlie  Register 
Office  like  the  Post-office,  while  it  is  of 
the  greatest  use  to  individuals,  may  not 
only  pay  its  own  charges,  but  fairly  con- 
tribute to  the  public  revenue.  The  fees  I 
have  mentioned,  in  large  transactions 
woidd  not  be  felt ; — and  in  a  transaction 
of  any  magnitude,  who  is  there  that  would 
not  willingly  give  twenty  times  the  amount, 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  his  title  nerer 
could  be  questioned  ?  In  small  transac- 
tions the  fees  may  be  lowered  or  entirely 
waived,  so  that  no  one  may  compUin. 
What  are  these  fees,  compared  to  the 
expenses  now  incurred  by  the  machineiy 
of  terms  for  years?  A  popular  objec- 
tion, of  which  I  expect  ample  use 
to  be  made  by  some  who  oppose  the  mea- 
sure, in  truth  on  other  munds,  is  Disck)- 
sure.  I  meet  this  with  some  apprehen- 
sion, for  it  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  knowing  how 
far  the  impression  which  it  makes  will  be 
removed  by  facts,  however  strong.  Let 
me  first  correct  a  misconception  which 
has  gone  abroad,  that  existing  deeds  are 
to  be  registered.  The  proposed  measure  is 
purely  prospective,  and  ail  transactions 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Register 
will  rest  un revealed.  Even  as  to  the  fn- 
ture,  disclosure  is  not  essentially  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  chief  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution. A  Register  might  be  framed 
which  would  be  open  only  to  persons 
proving  an  interest  to  examine  it.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  must  acknowledge  thst 
disclosure  seems  to  me  to  be  a  benefit  in- 
stead of  a  drawback.  With  respect  to 
men  not  in  trade,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  allowed  to  appear  to 
the  world  as  owners  of  property  which 
they  have  made  away  with.  A  mortgage 
by  a  country  gentleman,  to  raise  portkns 
for  younger  children,  or  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  an  election,  does  not  hurt  his 
digniity  or  importance,  and  at  present  is 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  soon 
as  it  is  executed.  **  Danger  to  commer- 
cial credit  *'  has  a  more  alarming  sound ; 
but  here  my  case  must  be  allowed  to  be 
triumphant.  Who  ought  to  be  tlie  best 
judges  upon  this  point? — Surely,  the 
great  merchants  and  bankers  of  London. 
Who  would  su£kr  from  disclosure,,  if  il 
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were  dangerous  to  commercial  credit  ? — 
The  great  merchants  and  bankers  of  Lon- 
don.    Accordingly,  the  following  ques- 
tion  was  circulated  among   the  twenty- 
four  most  eminent  merchants*  and  bankers' 
houses  in   London,  without  the  smallest 
preconcert  or  regard  to  any  circumstance, 
except  the  extent  of  their  dealings,  and 
their  reputation  in  the  world.     Sir,  the 
list  will  be  found  to  contain  the  names  of 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Co. ;  Fletcher,  Alex- ' 
ander,andCo.;  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths; 
Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co. ;  Grote,  Prescott, 
and  Co ;  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. ;  Ro- 
barts,  Curtis,  and  Co. ;  Thompson,  Bonar, 
and  Co ;  Masterman  and  Co.  ;  and  Bar- 
nard, Dimsdale,  and  Co.     The  question 
was,  **  Do  you  consider  that  the  disclo- 
sure which  an  open  Register  would  afford 
of  mortgages  and  encumbrances,  would  be 
productive  of  more  evil  or  good  V    Their 
unanimous  answer,  in  writing,  signed  by 
them  respectively,  is  in  these  words: — 
"  We  think,  upon  general  grounds,  that 
any  measure  which  tends  to  prevent  mis- 
conception, and  to  secure  accurate  inform- 
ation respecting  the    circumstances  and 
property  of  commercial  men,  must,  on  the 
whole,  produce  more  good  than  evil ;  nor 
do  we  see  reason  to  apprehend  any  serious 
mischief  from   the   disclosure  which   an 
open  registry  would  afford  of  mortgages 
and  encumbrances,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
confident  that  more  mischief  arises  in  the 
mercantile  world  from  false  appearances 
of  property,  and  erroneous  impressions  as 
to  the  real  circumstances  of  parties,  than 
from  any  other  cause  whatever."     But  I 
can  appeal  to  experience  to   show   that 
this   apprehended   disclosure   is   a   mere 
bugbear.      In  Scotland,   the  register  of 
sasines  may  be    inspected    by  all  man- 
kind,  and    no  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  this  publicity.     I  need  not  remind 
the  House,  that  no  country  in  Europe  has 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  commerce  and 
wealth  than  my  native  land.     In  Ireland, 
all    encumbrances   upon    any     property 
may  be  known,  and  settlements,  to  be  se- 
cure, must  be  registered  ;  but  no  inconve- 
nience has  been  felt.     Need  1  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Mouse  to  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  where  there  is  an  open  Re- 
gister, and  where  manufactures  and  trade, 
as   well   as   agriculture,    have    probably 
flourished  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
Middlesex  so  little  account  do  they  make 
of  disclosure,  that  the  memorial,  which  is 
VOL.  I. 


only  required  to  state  the  parties  and  the 
premises,   usually  goes  on   to  state  the 
consideration  and  the  uses,  thereby  pub- 
lishing all  the  secrets  of  the  deed.     The 
disclosure  made  by  memorialising  annuities 
must  be  very  disagreeable  to  both  parties  ; 
for  I  believe  no  one  would  like  it  to  be 
known  that  he  is  either  grantor  or  grantee 
of  a  life-annuity ;  yet  no  one  has  proposed 
to  repeal  the  Annuity  Act.     The  regis- 
tration   of  shipping   has    unquestionably 
been  found  very   salutary   in  preventing 
false  credit  from  being  obtained.     In  the 
port  of  London  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  a  tradesman,  before  he  supplies  stores 
to  a  ship,  to  send  to  the  Custom  House  to 
ascertain  whether  she  has  been  mortgaged. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  in- 
quire into  the  affairs  of  others  from  mere 
idle  curiosity.    There  is  an  open  register 
at  Doctors'  Commons  of  all  wills  proved 
in  the  diocese  of  London^  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,   for  centuries,  and 
aay  one  will  may  be  inspected  for  a  shil- 
ling.    I   believe    such    an   inspection    is 
rarely  made  except  on  behalf  of  some  one 
who  in  justice  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  will.     Are  we 
told  that  flaws  might  be  discovered  in 
deeds,  if  any  person  might  pore  over  them, 
or  obtain  copies  of  them  ?     For  one  dis- 
pute about  a  title  that  arises  from  a  de- 
fect in   a  deed,  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  that  arise    from   the  defective 
framing  of  wills ;  yet  wills  have  always 
been  open  to  inspection,  and  no  incon- 
venience has  been  felt  from  this  publicity. 
The  only  other  objection  which  I  have  to 
mention,   as   it   is  the  only  other  I  am 
aware  of,  is  the  danger  of  failure  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee  from  defective  search 
or  registration.     I  allow.  Sir,  that  if  fatal 
mistakes  could  arise,  the  lowest  degree  of 
ordinary  care  being  exercised,  the  objec- 
tion would  be  insurmountable.      But  if 
the  exercise  of  the  lowest  degree  of  ordi- 
nary care  must  effectually  guard  against 
all  mistakes,  the  objection  is  removed. 
Now,  that  this  may  be  easily  accomplished, 
accords  not  only  with  reason,  but  expe- 
rience.    All  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  aflford 
the  means  of  ascertaining  by  search,  what 
deeds  and  instruments  have  been  regis- 
tered respecting  any  particular  property, 
and  to  provide  a  form,  by  observing  which, 
a  deed  shall  have  the  benefit  of  being  con- 
sidered  registered.     These   are   far  less 
complicated  and  difficult  operations  than 
what  are  daily  going  on  in  the  General 
2S 
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Post  Office,  and  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
With  the  defective  indexes  in  Middlesex, 
Yorkshire,  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland 
without  anv  index  at  all,  few  or  no  mis- 
takes  have  arisen,  and  the  English  and  Irish 
cases  respecting  registration,  to  be  found  in 
the   books,    turn   upon   the  doctrine   of 
notice,  and  not  on  any  mistake  in  the 
mode  of  search  or  re^ristration.     It  may  be 
remarked,  that  if  rci^^istration  is  not  made 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  and, ' 
unregistered,  it  is  valid  ai  against   the 
grantor,  the  instances  must  be  very  rare 
in  which  any  question  can  arise  touching 
the  mode  of  registration.     The  fraud  of 
concealing  a  deed  may  be  committed  by 
one  unconnected  individual,  though  not  a 
professional   man.      The   fraud   of  exe- 
cuting a  second  deed,  to  defeat  a  deed  im- 
perfectly  registered,  can   only  be  com- 
mitted by  several  persons  in  combination, 
and  with  professional  assistance.     A  fatal 
mistake  can  only  arise  fmm  the  want  of  a 
low  degree  of  ordinary  care  in  the  party 
himself,  his  agent,  or  the  office.     If  it  arise 
from  bis  own  gross  negligence,  he  has  him- 
self alone  to  blame;  if  from  that  of  his 
agent,  he  must  seek  his  remedy  in  damages, 
as  in  other  cases  where  an  agent  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty  ;  and  if  from  that  of 
the  office,  a  remedy  may  be  given  to  him 
agaiust  the  office,  or  against  the  public, 
to  whom  the  officer  would  be  answerable 
with  his  sureties.     Gross  personal  negli- 
gence can  alone  bring  a  loss  without  in- 
demnity, and  against  a  roan's  own  gross 
personal  negligence  he  has  no  right  to  be 
indemnified.     I   will  now  proceed,   with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  shortly  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  particular  plan  of 
registration  which  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  propose,  and  which,   after  great  de- 
liberation and  repeated  discussions,  has 
been  unanimously  recommended  by   the 
Commissioners.     I  am  very  desirous  that 
the  House  and  the  public  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  various  parts  of  this  plan  are 
not  essential  to  registration,  and  that  they 
may  be  either  omitted  or  varied,  without 
aficcting  the  principle  of  the  measure.     I 
propose,  that  there  shall  be  one  General 
Register  Office  established  in  the  Metro- 
polis, for   the  whole    of    England    and 
Wales.     Some  individuals,  and  especially 
country  attorn ies,  profess  a  preference  to 
a  Register  Office  in  every  county  or  di- 
vision of  a  county.     You  would  thus  have 
about  sixty  establishments  instead  of  one. 
I  may  give  a  notion  of  the  degree  to 


which  the  expense  of  the  whole  would  be 
increased,  by  meationiag  en  eocyraie 
calculation  which  has  been  made,  showiag 
that  the  expense  of  the  General  Metro- 
politan Office  would  be  very  little  greater 
than  the  expense  of  the  several  officei 
now  established  in  Middlesex,  and  the 
diffi^rent  divisions  of  Yorkshire.  But  the 
increased  expense  would  be  the  least  enL 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  officers  of 
competent  learning  and  skill  for  so  manj 
establishments  ;  they  would  soon  vary  ia 
their  rules  and  practice,  and  great  coo- 
fusion  would  be  produced,  Premiies 
comprised  in  one  deed,  or  will,  often  lie  ii 
different  counties,  and  the  same  bstra- 
ment  might  require  to  be  registered  Mie- 
ral  times  over  in  remote  parts  of  EngUai 
In  one  Metropolitan  Register  Office  tbeie 
must  be  a  great  concentration  of  ttkit 
and  experience,  and  there  being  no  waste 
of  power,  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  viH 
require  mqcb  less  machinery,  and  vuck 
fewer  hands.  Uniformity  of  practice  miut 
necessarily  prevail.  The  hend  of  the  Re- 
gister Office  may  be  a  gentleman  of  bifb 
eminence  in  the  profession.  He  may  baw 
a  sort  of  judicial  authority  vested  ia  bim 
respecting  amendments,  subject  to  as 
appeal  to  one  of  the  Courts  at  Westnint- 
ter ;  and  regulations  for  the  details  of 
registration  may  from  time  to  time  be 
made,  repealed,  or  varied  by  him,  with  die 
concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  iod 
the  Judges.  It  must  be  an  unspeakable 
advantage  to  be  able  to  make  all  tbe 
searches  that  can  be  necessary  respecting 
any  title,  under  one  roof,  A  search  for 
judgments  must  now  be  made  in  London, 
on  a  country  purchase,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  a  search  for  probates  or  adminia- 
trations — and  it  will  be  easy  to  make 
searches  for  deeds  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  London 
agent  must  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Every  country  solicitor  will  be  allowed  to 
correspond  directly  with  the  Register 
Office  through  the  post,  both  for  directing 
searches  and  the  registration  of  deeds.  Eng- 
land may  now  be  considered  as  one  great 
city,  and  the  communication  between 
many  remote  places  and  London  is  easier 
than  with  the  cou  ity-town.  RaiUr(»<Il 
are  not  entirely  to  be  left  out  of  consider* 
ation ;  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  is 
a  few  years  London  may  not  be  more  tbas 
a  few  hours  distant  from  any  pari  of  tb« 
kingdom,  the  pharges  may  easily  b« 
equalised  withQui  cq^ai^cn^uon  ^  4i)- 
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tance^  so  that  registration  for  Cumber- 
land or  Cornwall  may  not  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  for  Surrey  or  Essex.     Next 
comes  the  mode  of  Registration.     Shall  it 
be  by  memorial,  inrolment,  or  deposit? 
The  memorial  is  intended  only  to  give 
notice  that  there  is  a  deed  between  cer- 
tain parties   affect ing  certain   premises; 
so  that  its  production   may  be  required 
from  the  vendor  or  mortgager.     The  plan 
of  memorial,  though  plausible,  seems  to 
me  objectionable.     To  prepare  the  me- 
morial-requires some  skill,  and  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  expense  of  preparing 
it  in  Middlesex  exceeds  what  would  be 
the  average  expense  of  making  a  full  copy 
of  the  deed,  which  requires  only  manual 
labour ;  and  it  seems  much  better  that  all 
the  contents  of  the  deed  should  at  once 
be  open  at  the  public  office  to  the  person 
making  the  search .    Inrolment,  therefore,  1 
prefer  to  memorial.     But  the  deposit  of  the 
original  deed,  executed  by  the  parties,  would 
in  my  opinion,  be  best  of  all.   If  any  party 
thinks    his   deeds   are   safer   in  his  own 
strong  box,  or  at  his  attorney's,  than  they 
would  be  in  the  Register  Office,   he  has 
only  to  execute  a  duplicate.     No\y,  there 
being  no  stamp  imposed  upon  this,  it  will 
cost  no  more  than  a  copy,  which   I  have 
shown  costs  less  than  a  memorial.     Thus, 
without  any  additional  expense,  and  with- 
out any  risk  or  privation  to  the  parties, 
an  origmal  of  every  deed  may  be  deposi- 
ted  at  the   office.       The  building  may 
easily  be  made  fire-proof,  and  I  hope,  in 
spite  of  Swing  and  his  adherents,  that  it 
may  be  eftectualiy  guarded  against  the 
fury  of  a  mob  :  but  if,  by  some  accident  or 
public    convulsion,    the   Register   Office 
should  be  destroyed,  the  duplicates  in  the 
possession  of  the  parties  would  remain, 
and  titles  would  be  at  least  in  as  good  a 
situation  as  before  registration  was  estab- 
lished.    It  would  lead  me  into  too  tire- 
some a  detail  if  I  were  to  point  out  the 
many  collateral  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  the  deposit  of  the  original  deeds 
at  the   Hegister  Office — of  which,   pre- 
venting  the    forging  and  .falsification   of 
deeds  would  not  be  the  least.     I  should 
have  observed,  that  the  attorney  always 
charges  a  fuir   copy  to    keep,  although 
such  copy  is  seldom  made ;  and  this  item 
alone,  in  a  conveyancing  bill,  for  which 
hereafter  there  could  be  no  pretext,  would 
more  than  cover  the  expense  of  what  I 
suggest.     If  deeds   are  shortened,   as  I 
sanguinely  hope  soon  to  see  them,  the 


expense  of  a  duplicate  would  be  too 
trifling  to  be  regarded  by  the  most  miserly. 
The  next  consideration  is,  What  instru- 
ments shall  be  registered  ?  On  this 
point,  diflerent  States  have  acted  differ- 
ently.  In  some  the  registration  is  con- 
fined to  transactions  inter  vivos;  and  in 
others,  hypothecations  or  mortgages  only 
are  registered,  and  not  absolute  sales. 
But  a  register  cannot  be  perfect  unless  it 
embraces  all  written  instruments  which  in 
any  way  affect  the  title  to  real  property, 
I  therefore  think,  that  the  Bill  should  ex- 
tend to  every  deed  or  writing  which 
creates  any  estate  at  law  or  in  equity,  or 
passes  any  interest  in  land,  or  gives  any 
lien  upon  it.  Thus,  executory  contracts 
ought  to  be  registered,  as  well  as  deeds, 
wills,  commissions  of  bankrupt,  &c. ;  but, 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  permission 
may  be  given,  that  the  vendor  may  grant  a 
caveat,  whereby  no  deed  or  instrument 
touching  the  premises  can  be  registered 
within  a  certain  time,  unless  in  favour  of 
the  purchaser.  This  will  be  put  upon  the 
register,  and  will  effectually  protect  the 
purchaser  and  others,  while  it  is  in  force. 
The  same  expedient  may  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  purchaser 
in  the  interval  between  the  search  and  the 
time  when  the  purchase  deed  is  registered. 
This  will  completely  obviate  the  danger 
of  a  subsequent  deed  from  the  vendor,  in 
favour  of  another  person,  being  fraudu- 
lently registered  first,  and  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  fixing  any  time  during  which 
a  deed  shall  absolutely  prevail  before  it  is 
registered.  Upon  registration  of  the  deed 
the  caveathasperformed  its  functions,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  act  will  be  the  warrant  for 
payment  of  the  purchase- money.  I  ought 
to  mention,  that  it  is  not  intended  that 
surrenders,  or  any  instruments  respecting 
copyhold  estates,  which  now  appear  upon 
the  Court  rolls,  should  be  included  in  the 
General  Register.  But  if  a  lien  for  pur- 
chase money  is  to  be  claimed,  it  must  be 
putupon  the  register;  and,  above  all.  Crown 
debts  and  obligations  must  be  registered,  or 
they  shall  not  bind  the  land.  A  grievance 
of  the  most  serious  description  is  now  ex- 
perienced from  the  land  of  any  person  in- 
debted, or  under  obligation  to  the  Crown, 
being  bound,  although  there  are  no  nr>eans 
of  knowing  who  is  so  indebted,  or  who  is 
under  such  obligation.  How  the  grievance 
or  abuse  (for  so  I  must  call  it)  should 
have  been  so  long  endured,  is  to  me,  I  own, 
inexphcable.  If  there  be  any  suspicion 
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that  a  man  who  wishes  to  sell  or  charge 
his  estate  is  a  Crown  debtor,  there  are 
various  Government  offices  at  which  some 
imperfect  information  may  be  irregularly 
obtained.  But  it  not  un frequently  happens 
that  a  man  has  given  bond  to  the  Crown 
as  surety,  or  has  in  some  way  received 
Government  money  into  his  hands,  without 
the  fact  being  suspected  by  any  one  ;  and  at 
present  no  man  can  certainly  tell  that  the 
person  from  whom  he  purchases  an  estate 
may  not  be  in  this  situation.  It  foUow^s, 
that  the  day  after  the  purchaser  has  taken 
possession,  or  fifty  years  after  he  and  his 
family  have  been  in  undisputed  enjoyment, 
an  extent  may  come  in  without  the  slight- 
est previous  notice ;  the  superior  title  of 
the  Crown  admits  of  no  question,  and  the 
estate  is  sold  to  pay  the  Crown  debt.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  registration  of 
Crown  debts  would  be  any  infringement 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Let 
the  Crown,  for  the  public  good,  have  all 
its  remedies  against  its  debtors ;  but  let 
not  those  remedies,  without  doing  any 
good  to  the  public,  work  the  ruin  of 
innocent  individuals,  who  arc  not  even 
chargeable  with  the  least  particle  of  in- 
caution.  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  a  list 
being  kept  of  persons  indebted  or  under 
obligation  to  the  Crown.  The  parties  are 
more  likely  to  object  than  the  Crown, 
but  they  can  have  no  laudable  motive  for 
concealment,  and  justice  imperiously  re- 
quires that  their  situation  should  be 
known.  The  most  material  consideration 
in  the  plan  of  a  new  Register  is  the  framing 
of  the  Index.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of 
showing  with  ease  and  accuracy  all 
registered  documents  concerning  any  par- 
ticular property  is,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  only  serious  objection  to  a 
Register ;  and  the  true  question  is,  whe- 
ther this  difficulty  can  be  surmounted. 
How  they  have  hitherto  contrived  to  get 
on  in  Scotland  without  an  Index,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  comprehend.  Considerable 
inconvenience  has  been  felt,  and  an  Index 
is  now  in  preparation  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  gentleman  of  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  who  has  long  presided  over 
the  establishment  at  Edinburgh.  In  the 
English  and  Irish  Registers,  the  Indexes 
are  alphabetical;  but  the  labour  and 
expense  of  searching  them  are  often  very 
burthensome,  from  there  being  many  per- 
sons of  the  same  name,  and  the  same 
person  sometimes  conveying  a  great  many 
separate  tenements, — as  a  speculator  in 
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houses,  who  buys  ground  and  builds  new 
streets.  Where  there  is  a  purchase  to  be 
made  from  a  man  of  a  given  name,  all 
deeds  or  memorials  appearing  in  the  Index 
with  a  man  of  this  name  as  the  grantor, 
must  be  inspected.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
search  in  the  Middlesex  Register  which 
lasted  three  months,  and  cost  above  100/. 
A  plan  has  been  under  consideration,  of 
having  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom, 
with  maps  on  a  large  scale,  showing  the 
minutest  subdivision  of  property,  with 
numbers  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Deed  and 
affixed  to  the  Index ;  but  beside  the  ob- 
jection of  expense,  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty are  often  so  indistinct,  and  shift  lo 
often,  that  it  was  thought  the  parcels  sap- 
posed  to  be  designated  by  numbers  coold 
not  be  certainly  known.  This  plan  has 
been  beneficially  followed  in  the  Bedford 
Level,  an  agricultural  district,  where  the 
boundaries  are  distinct,  and  are  seldom 
changed  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  a  great  kingdom.  The 
Index  which  this  Bill  proposes,  proceeds 
upon  a  classification  of  deeds;  the  6rst  regis- 
tered deed  respecting  any  proper^  being 
considered  the  root  of  the  title.  Inis  will 
be  registered  under  a  particular  symbol,  and 
all  subsequent  deeds  respecting  the  same 
interests  will  be  registered  under  the  same 
symbol.  By  referring  to  the  symbol  in  the 
Index,  all  the  deeds  respecting  the  property 
may  at  once  be  found.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  adding  to  or  taking  from  the 
property  contained  in  the  first  deed,  and 
the  Index  being  kept  somewhat  on  the 
principles  of  book-keeping,  no  search  will, 
in  general,  be  required  beyond  a  certified 
copy  of  the  entries  under  the  symbol. 
The  essentials  of  registration  will  be  an 
entry  of  the  deed  in  the  Index,  under 
the  proper  symbol,  with  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  date  of  registration,  and 
the  book  or  compartment  in  the  ofllice 
where  the  deed  may  be  found.  Various 
regulations  will  l>e  introduced  respect- 
ing wills,  legacies,  commissions  of 
bankrupt,  &c..  With  these  details  I  will 


not  fatigue  th^IIouse.  Where  such  a 
vast  variety  of  Wjects  must  be  provided 
for,  it  is  in  vain,  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able, to  expect  that  the  enactments  of  the 
Bill  can  be  few,  or  that  they  should  appear 
simple  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
subject.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
astronomy ;  and  abstruse  leeal  discussions 
can  only  be  intelligible  to  lawyers.  The 
specification  of  a  patent  is  reckoned  sufE- 
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cient  if  the  machine  can  be  made  from  it 
by  an  en^neer,   although  it  should   be 
above     the    comprehension     of   all    the 
Members    of   both    Houses    of    Parlia- 
ment.    1  therefore  hope  that  this  Bill  will 
not    be    condemned    by   any   lay   Lord, 
Knight,  or  Burgess,  merely  because  it  may 
contain  some  clauses  which  he  does  not 
fully  comprehend.     I  can  assure  the  House 
that  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  it  as  short  and  as  simple  as  possible. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  must  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the  im- 
portance of  which  will  at  once  be  seen  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  and 
upon  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  success 
of  the  measure,  in  a  great  degree,  de- 
pends; that  is,  whether  the  preference  of 
a    registered    to    an    unregistered    deed 
shall   be   taken   away   by  evidence   that 
the  party  claiming  under  the  registered 
deed  had  notice  of  the  unregistered  deed. 
The  Commissioners,   who  agreed  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  a  Register,  were  nearly 
equally  divided  upon  this  point ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  I  have  a' very  strong 
opinion,  with  the  majority,  against  giving 
effect   to   notice,    either  constructive  or 
actual,  to  defeat  a  registered  title.     I  pur- 
pose to  bring  in  the  Bill  with  a  clause  to 
this  effect.     The  reasons  for  the  contrary 
opinion  will  deserve  to  be  weighed  with 
all  respect ;  but  I  think  the  party  who  has 
neglected  to  register  his  deed,  has  no  cause 
to  complain  if  he  loses  his  estate.     **  Vigi- 
lantibus  nondormientibussubveniunt  leges.** 
It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  a 
broad  rule,  not  subject  to  exceptions,  which 
fritter  it  away,  and  involve  parties  in  con- 
stant  litigation.    To  defeat  a  registered 
deed  by  mere  constructive  notice,  shocks 
every  one;   and   the   boundary   between 
actual  and  constructive  notice  is  often  only 
imaginary.     If  the  registered  title  does 
not  rigidly  prevail,  you  subject  every  man 
who  purchases  an  estate,  to  the  loss  of  it 
by  fabricated  parol  evidence,  or  the  ca- 
price of  a  Judge.     Lord  Hardwicke,  and 
the  greatest  Equity  Judges,  have  lamented 
that  any  effect  has  been  given  to  notice 
under  the  present  local  Register  Acts; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  their  beneficial 
effects  have  been  thereby  materially  im- 
paired.    The  example  of  other  countries 
leads  to  the  same  result.    The  Chancellor 
D'Aguesseau,  having  consulted  all   the 
Parliaments  of  France  upon  a  question 
the  same  in  principle,  they  all,  with  one 
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disregarded.  In  Scotland  the  rule  is  rigid^ 
that  the  registered  deed  shall  prevail,  not- 
withstanding notice  of  a  prior  unregistered 
deed ;  and  no  inconvenience  has  ever  arisen 
from  it.  The  Code  Napoleon  lays  down 
the  same  rule.  In  England,  even  notice 
of  a  contract  void  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
operates  nothing ;  the  title  of  a  purchaser 
cannot  be  impeached  by  showing  that  he 
had  notice  of  a  voluntary  settlement ;  and 
it  has  been  expressly  determined,  that 
under  the  Ship  Register  Acts  notice  of  an 
unregistered  bill  of  sale  is  quite  immaterial. 
The  vital  principle  of  a  General  Register 
is,  that  title  shall  entirely  depend  upon 
the  written  documents  entered  upon  the 
Register.  How  is  thisconsistent  with  letting: 
in  the  doctrine  of  notice  ?  Fraud  will 
still  be  open  to  the  cognizance  of  a  Court 
of  Equity ;  and  a  contrivance  between  two 
or  more  to  prevent  or  delay  the  registra- 
tion of  a  deed,  that  a  deed  subsequently 
executed  may  have  priority,  would  be  the 
subject  of  an  indictment  at  Common  Law 
for  a  conspiracy.  A  remedy  may  likewise 
be  given  by  action,  without  affecting  the 
registered  title.  Sir,  I  have  been  asked 
whether  any  provision  is  to  be  made  in  this 
Bill  for  preserving  evidence  of  pedigree. 
The  law  upon  this  subject  is  most  de- 
fective. It  is  easier  in  any  old  family  to 
prove  a  descent  five  hundred  years  ago, 
than  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ; 
and  there  has  been  since  little  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  There  is  no  public 
evidence  of  pedigree,  except  from  parish 
registers,  which  have  been  kept  with  the 
most  shameful  negligence,  and  which  do 
not  comprehend  those  who  dissent  from 
the  Church  of  England, — a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
parish  register,  in  recording  baptisms, 
does  not  profess  to  give  the  time  of  birti}, 
which  is  often  so  important,  and  it  contains 
nothing  to  identify  families  beside  similarity 
of  name.  Sir,  there  ought  certainly  to  be 
in  this  country,  as  there  is  in  France,  and 
almost  every  where  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  a  civil  register  of  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  comprehending  persons 
of  all  religions,  and  of  no  religion,  if  un- 
happily there  are  any  such — with  a  descrip« 
tion  of  the  parties  by  residence,  profes- 
sion, or  parentage,  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  identity.  This  measure,  however,  is 
essentially  different  from  a  register  of 
deeds,  and  must  be  reserved  for  future 
consideration.  It  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  establishmontof  a  General  Register 
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Office.  Copies  of  the  district  registers  of  i 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  would  be  ! 
transmitted  to  the  General  Register  Office,  | 
— and  in  one  place  all  searches  of  all  sorts 
respecting  title  and  pedigree  wonld  take 
place  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Sir,  when 
this  Bill  has  been  brought  in,  it  must  be 
judged  of  by  its  merits,  and  the  House 
will  act  upon  their  own  opinion  in  adopting  j 
or  rejecting  it ;  but  in  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  it  in,  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  dis- 
cussion, I  think  I  may  fairly  mention  some 
of  the  great  names  by  whose  authority  the 
measure  is  recommended.  Lord  Hale, 
and  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Law  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth^  and  who  sug- 
gested some  of  the  noblest  improvements 
which  the  law  has  undergone,  prepared  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Register.  They  proposed  to  erect  an 
Office  in  every  County,  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  measure  was  then  practicable, 
when  communication  with  London  was  so 
slow  and  uncertain.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, and  when  filling  the  highest  judicial 
offices.  Lord  Hale  continued  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  with  unabated  zeal. 
When  local  registers  had  been  partially 
established,  and  were  found  beneficial, 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  and  other  sages 
of  the  law,  regretted  that  they  were  not 
universally  established.  Upon  several 
occasions  it  has  been  proposed  in  this 
House  to  establish  registers  in  every 
county;  but  as  the  bills  introduced  for  this 
purpose  did  not  remove  the  defects  in 
the  local  registers  already  established, 
they  did  not  pass ;  although  the  principle 
of  registration  appears  to  have  been 
warmly  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy, 
and  the  greatest  men  who  then  sat  in  Par- 
liament. Since  the  second  report  of  theReal 
Property  Commissioners  was  published, 
recommending  the  plan  of  registration 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  it  has  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  of  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Judges. 
There  is  an  illustrious  Ex-Chancellor  who 
has  declared  a  decided  hostility  to  the 
measure.  I  need  not  mention  that  I  mean 
the  venerable  Earl  of  Eldon  ;  but  I  must 
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the  reverence  with  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  his  judgments, 
that  I  think  he  knows  better  how  the 
law  is  than  how  it  ought  to  be.  He 
has  devoted  his  life  so  entirely  to  the  task, 
first  of  practising  and  then  of  interpreting 
it,  that  he  has  left  himself  but  little  leisare 
to  consider  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  He  regards  all  change  inooi 
jurisprudence  as  unnecessary  and  mischiev- 
ous ;  and  perhaps  he  is  of  opinion  that  % 
(general  Register  is  a  modem  invention  for 
abridging  labour,  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited along  with  power-looms  and  thrash- 
ing machines.  If  any  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  publications  which  have  issued 
from  the  press,  public  opinion  is  stron^j 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  Many  abb 
pamphlets  have  been  published  in  support 
of  it,  and  only  one,  that  I  am  awaie 
of,  against  it.  But  there  is  a  formidable 
body  of  opponents,  against  whose  infls- 
ence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  caution  tbe 
House :  I  mean  the  Solicitors,  in  that 
branch  of  the  profession  there  are  maoy 
men  of  high  honour  and  liberality,  who 
would  he  ready  to  sacrifice  their  private 
advantage  to  the  public  good.  Maay  of 
these  have  communicated  valuable  io- 
fonnation  to  us,  and  are  ready  cordially 
to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Register.  But  a  notion  has  gone 
abroad  among  solicitors,  chiefly  in  the 
country,  that  this  measure  will  materially 
interfere  with  their  professional  profits;  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  on  this  ground 
they  are  prepared  to  oppose  it,  and  to  get 
up  petitions  against  it.  In  these  petitioai 
we  shall  hear  nothing  of  loss  of  profits  to 
Solicitors,  but  a  great  deal  of  "  innova- 
tion," "  expense,"  "  disclosure,*'  and 
"  danger."  Many  Members  of  this  House, 
ana  particularly  country  gentlemen,  are 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  their  Soli- 
citors, that  I  cannot  look  upon  their  oppo- 
sition without  some  dismay.  But  I  roust 
entreat  hon.  Members  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  I  would  ask  such  as  have  been 
concerned  in  sales  or  mortgages,  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  by  reading  the  hilb 
of  these  Solicitors.  No  blame  is  to  he  im- 
puted for  making  such  charges,  which 
arise,  not  from  the  fault  of  individualif 
but  from  the  defective  state  of  the  htw  it« 
self.  But  the  burthen  thrown  upon  the 
landed  interest  by  the  enormous  expense 
of  the  present  mode  of  conveyancing,  ia  ft 
grievous  tax  upon  them,  which  they  ought 
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pen86y  whether  nominally  paid  by  the 
vendor  or  purchaser,  obvioufily  by  so  much 
lessens  the  value  of  the  subject  sold.  In 
mortgages,  if  the  law-charges  are  added 
to  the  interest  or  subtracted  from  the  sum 
borrowed,  the  harassed  mortgager  will 
often  find,  that  instead  of  four  or  live,  he 
pays  six  or  seven  per  cent  for  the  loan. 
The  expense  of  transferring  funded  pro* 
perty  is  one-eighth  per  cent,  and  ihe  whole 
proceeding  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  real  pro- 
perty can  ever  be  transferred  with  the 
same  despatch  and  economy  ;  but  I  en- 
tertain the  firmest  conviction,  that  the  de- 
lay and  expense  now  experienced  mi«;ht 
be  most  materially  diminished,  and  that 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose 
is  the  establishment  of  a  General  Register. 
Another  mode  may  be  adopted  of  remu- 
nerating the  Solicitors,  who  ought  always 
to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  a  liberal  pro- 
fession ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  recom- 
pense they  receive  should  depend  upon 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  the 
skill  and  assiduity  they  display  in  any  par- 
ticular transaction :  not  upon  the  length 
of  the  deeds,  which,  without  personal 
trouble  or  responsibility,  they  procure  to 
be  drawn  by  a  conveyancer  and  engrossed 
by  a  stationer.  I  have  now.  Sir,  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  nature  of  the 
plan  which  I  have  proposed,  to  enable 
the  House  to  decide  whether  leave 
should  be  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  I 
will  venture  to  make  one  remark  with 
some  confidence, — that  the  measure  must 
either  be  at  once  adopted  for  the  whole  of 
Eugland  and  Wales,  or  entirely  rejected. 
It  has  been  suggested,  I  will  not  say  insi- 
diously, that  a  partial  trial  should  first 
be  made  of  the  new  system  of  Registration, 
either  in  one  of  the  register  counties,  or 
in  a  single  maiden  county,  where  no  re- 
gister has  yet  been  established.  Sir,  this 
would  not  be  a  fair  trial,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  :  it  would  be  effectually 
thwarted  by  the  enemies  of  the  measure. 
The  object  is,  to  change  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  conveyancing,  and  the  habits  of 
professional  men.  lliis  cannot  be  effected 
unless  the  new  system  be  universally  in- 
troduced. Therefore,  Sir,  thanking  the 
House,  for  its  indulgence,  and  not  further 
trespassing  on  its  patience  by  any  recapi- 
tulation of  the  topics  which  I  have 
touched  upon,  I  will  conclude  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  "  Bill  for  establish- 
va%  a  General  Register  for  all  deeds  and 


instruments  affecting  Real    Property    in 
England  and  Wales.'* 

Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  offering  a  captious  opposition  to 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  ;  although  he  would  take  a  future 
oportunity  of  stating  in  what  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  him.  He  now,  however, 
wished  to  ask  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
whether  he  brought  the  measure  in  on  his 
own  responsibility,  or  whether  it  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  replied,  that  he  had 
brought  in  the  Bill  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  not 
as  a  measure  to  which  Government  was 
at  present  pledged.  Government  was  not 
at  present  determined  whether  to  sup- 
port or  to  oppose  the  measure.  The 
measure  was,  in  the  first  instance,  brought 
forward  by  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  with  the  full  concur- 
rence and  approbation  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  observed,  that  the 
commission  which  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  affecting  real  pro- 
perty was  authorised  to  investigate,  but 
not  to  originate  any  measure  themselves. 
It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Government 
to  consider  whether  the  measures  recoiB- 
mended  by  the  commission  ought  to  be 
adopted :  and  if  they  thought  so,  to  ori- 
ginate them  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Law-ofHcers  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  C.  Wether eU  hoped,  that  when  the 
Bill  came  to  be  discussed,  the  House 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  ffresence  of 
every  county  Member  who  might  prefer 
having  the  title-deeds  of  his  estate  in 
his  own  house,  rather  than  in  the  re- 
condite mausoleum  of  parchments  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  proposed 
to  erect.  He  trusted  that  every  county 
Member  especially,  and  that  the  House  at 
large,  would  hesitate  before  they  adopted 
what,  be  could  not  but  think,  was  a  pro- 
position pregnant  with  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs. He  would  not  have  risen  on  the 
present  occasion,  however,  but  for  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  ambidextrous  allusion 
to  Lord  Eldon.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  certainly  patted  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  with  the  one  hand,  but  then 
he  knocked  him  down  with  the  other. 
The  vocabulary  of  praise  was  exhausted 
on  that  noble  and  venerable  person  in  the 
first  instance,  bat  then  it  was  added,  that 
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lie  was  so  learned  in  the  law  as  it  stood, 
that  his  mind  was  not  strong  enough,  or 
liberal  enough,  to  consider  of  what  amend- 
ment it  was  susceptible.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  certainly  not  a  hasty  re- 
former of  the  law,  because  he  knew  what 
the  law  was  ;  but  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  who  wished  hastily  to 
change  the  law,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  the  law  was.  Tliose  persons 
had  not  had  quite  so  much  experience  of 
the  law  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
He  (Sir  G.  Wetherell)  had  a  great  respect 
for  all  the  members  of  the  various  law- 
commissions  ;  but  with  all  that  respect, 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  he 
could  not  put  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  law  into  (jompetition  with 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  With  respect 
to  the  proposed  measure,  the  present  was 
not  the  proper  time  for  discussing  it. 
Otherwise,  he  should  be  disposed  to  ask, 
who  was  to  build  the  immense  fabric,  the 
construction  of  which  was  contemplated 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  ?  It  would 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Board  of  Works  in  build- 
ing so  enormous  an  establishment.  He 
thought  that  the  plan  of  a  general  registry 
never  could  be  realised.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  should  hesitate  before  he 
gave  his  concurrence  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  gave 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  fullest  cre- 
dit for  the  ingenious  and  pleasant  speech 
lie  had  made  in  introducing  the  mea- 
sure— a  speech  in  which  he  had  attained 
an  object  not  often  attained  by  law- 
yers— that  of  making  a  legal  subject  in- 
telligible to  all,  and  a  dry  subject  the 
means  of  much  pleasantry,  though  his 
pleasantry,  by-the-bye,  consisted  chiefly 
of  some  goodly  fictions.  With  these 
facetiai,  however,  he  had  inclined  the 
House  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his 
measure,  though  it  certainly  had  not  met 
with  the  approbation  of  some  of  the 
highest  names  in  the  profession ;  and  for 
his  part  he  might  say  with  Lord  Eldon, 
that  though  evils  did  certainly  exist  at 
present  in  the  mode  of  transferring  and 
assuring  the  titles  of  real  property,  the 
evils  which  the  proposed  system  might 
introduce,  would  probably  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  from  which  the 
owners  of  land  were  at  present  suffer- 
ing. He  could  not,  therefore;  give  his 
goucurrence  to  the  measure. 


Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  miffht  perhaps 
feel,  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  that  it  was  a  little  extraordinary 
that  a  measure,  introduced  by  a  Gentle- 
man who  was  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  regulating  real  property,  and 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  Member  of 
that  House,  should  not  have  received  the 
concurrence  of  his  Majesty's  Go?emment; 
but  still,  whether  it  nad  that  advantage 
or  not,  it  should  most  nn  question  ably 
have  his  best  support.  There  was.  how- 
ever, no  wonder  tliat  the  plan  should  have 
wanted  the  approbation  of  Lord  Eldon, 
for  it  was  a  plan  of  reform,  and  that 
noble  Lord  was  no  reformer,  as  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  tact,  that  he  had 
presided  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  yet,  though  the 
abuses  of  that  Court  had  been  so 
manifest  that  no  man  now  ventured  to 
defend  them,  that  noble  Lord  had  not 
once  in  the  whole  course  of  hb  judi- 
cial career,  proposed  a  single  reform,  but 
seemed  to  have  found  the  whole  of  the 
law  of  that  Court  to  be  the  perfection  of 
human  reason.  The  measure  now  pro- 
posed fully  deserved  the  support  of  every 
man  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  introduced  this 
measure  did  it  as  a  commissioner,  with 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  or  as  an 
individual  Member  of  that  House,  he  was 
equally  entitled  to  credit  for  his  exertions, 
and  for  the  learning  and  ability  he  had  so 
usefully  directed  to  this  subject.  The 
measure  was  one  of  very  necessary  reform, 
and  he  would  give  it  bis  cordial  support. 
Having  heard  much  praise  of  the  Register 
system  of  Scotland,  he  wished  to  see  that 
system  introduced  here.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  not  be 
led  away  by  the  opposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Boroughbridge, 
nor  by  his  fearful  pictures  of  a  metropo- 
litan mausoleum  of  deeds.  In  spite  of 
what  had  been  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  have  law  so  in- 
telligible that  everybody  could  understand 
it — he  amongst  the  rest.  The  lawyers 
might  wish  it  otherwise,  but  the  statement 
of  theirs,  that  law  was  and  must  remain 
a  science,  amounted  to  this — ^that  the 
people  could  not  and  should  not  do  with- 
out them.  Now  he  wished  to  do  without 
them  altogether,  and  therefore  he  should 
support  the  measure  of  a  General  Register. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  obsenredj  that  thii 
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was  not  a  fit  moment  for  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  such  a  measure  as  that  of  a 
General  Register :  he  should,  therefore,  ab- 
stain from  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
question,  but  would  give  his  opinion  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  measure,  as  far  as 
he  had  been  able  to  consider  it  at  present. 
He  should  reserve  his  opinion  on  the  de- 
tails till  the  proper  time  came  for  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and  all  he  should  now  state  was, 
his  opinion  that,  when  it  had  been  fully 
discussed,  it  would  be  found  worthy  of  the 
ability  and  learning  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  its 
formation. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the  ex- 
pressions employed  by  an  hon.  Member 
with  respect  to  Lord  Eldon  were  probably 
not  intended  to  apply  to  that  noble  Lord 
alone,  but  to  the  other  members  of  the 
profession,  for  lawyers  were  not  generally 
considered  a  reforming  tribe.      But  that 
very  circumstance  gave  additional  value  to 
this  measure,   proposed   as  it  was   by  a 
lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  having  the 
support  of  many  of  the  most  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.    He  should  be  sur- 
prised if,  on  the  fullest  discussion  of  the 
subject,  the  opinions  of  the  best  educated 
men,  lawyers  or  not  lawyers,  were   not 
found  to  be  in  its  favour.     It  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  that  it  had  not  ob- 
tained the  declared  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  for   it  did   not  require  authority, 
founded  as  it  was  upon  sound  good  sense, 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case.     The 
measure,  however,  if  authority  were  wanted, 
had  the  authority  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  introduced  it,  himself  a 
very    learned   lawyer,  of  the  former  and 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  certainly  of 
a  majority  of  the   present   Government. 
That  fact  ought  to  relieve  the  lawyers  from 
the  imputations  that  had  been  cast  upon 
them.     Suppose  the  necessary  calls  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  had  prevented   them  from 
considering  it  so  that  they  could  not  give 
it  their  declared  support,  still  the  House 
were   obliged   to  the   hon.   and    learned 
Member  for  bringing  it  forward,  and  he 
was  certain  the  Government  would  do  no- 
thing to  stifle  the  measure,  even   if  they 
did  not  support  it ;  but  he  hoped  it  would 
be  found  they  could  give  it  their  full  and 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Freshfield  defended  the  branch  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  belong,  from  the  imputation  about  their 


fear  of  their  occupation  being  gone.  He 
was  sure  that  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors 
were  as  ready  as  others  to  sacrifice  their 
personal  interests  when  the  public  welfare 
required  them  to  do  so ;  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  no  right  to  suspect  them  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  or  any  other  measure  of  re- 
form till  they  had  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  John  Campbell: — As  I  do  not  find 
that  there  is  any  opposition  to  bringing  in 
the  Bill,  although  some  hostility  is  threat- 
ened to  it  in  its  future  stages,  I  shall  have 
to  trouble  the  House  very  briefly  in  reply. 
I   should   regret  exceedingly   if  it   were 
thought  that  I  had  reflected  upon  the  So- 
licitors as  a  body  ;  but  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  throw  out  a  caution  tP  some  of 
them,  to  consider  whether,  in  the  steps 
they   are  taking  to    excite   a   prejudice 
against  the   establishment  of  a  General 
Register,  they  are  not  actuated  by  an  ex- 
aggerated apprehension,  that  it  will  mate- 
rially interfere  with  their  own  gains.     And 
I  thought  I  might,  without  offence,  offer  a 
suggestion  (which  I  am  sure,  if  it  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Penrhyn,   who  is  so  eminent  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  profession),  that  another 
mode  should  be  adopted  for  remunerating 
the  valuable  services  of  Solicitors  employed 
in  conveyancing,  whereby  they   may  no 
longer  appear  to  have  an  interest  against 
their  duty.     Considering  the  unbounded 
confidence  reposed  in  them  on  the  most 
important  occasions  of  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  for  the  public  advan- 
tage that  their  remuneration,  by  whatever 
rule  it  may  be  determined,  should  be  am- 
ple.    The  only  argument  as  yet  brought 
forward  against  the  measure  itself,  is  the 
apprehended  expense  of  erecting  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  deeds  are  to  be  deposited ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tranquillize 
the  fears  of  the  hon.  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  upon  this  subject.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  Register  Office  in  London  should 
be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  like 
the  tomb  raised  by  Queen  Artemesia  to  her 
husband  Mausolus, — to  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  has  been  pleased  to  com- 
pare it, — but  should  be  composed  of  plain 
brick,  mortar,  and  iron ;  and   I  can  tell 
him,  that  of  these  materials  a  commodious, 
substantial,  flre-proof  building,  sufficient 
to  contain  all  the  deeds  to  be  executed  in 
England  for  100  years  to  come,  may,  by 
estimatei  be  constructed  for  the  sum  of 
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^0,000/.  Sir,  I  feel  as  much  as  my  Hon. 
and  learned  friend,  ihe  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, the  importance  of  this  measure 
being  supported  by  Government:  and  I 
frankly  own,  that,  unless  it  be  cordially 
supported  by  Government,  I  despair  of  its 
success.  But  I  ditfer  from  him  as  to  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  Gbvernmeut 
being  pledged  to  it  before  it  is  introduced 
into  this  House.  Under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  placed,  obliged  suddenly  to  deli- 
berate and  decide  upon  many  important 
measures  of  urgent  and  immediate  neces- 
sity, great  and  inconvenient  delay  must 
have  arisen  in  bringing  forward  the  Bill  for  a 
General  Register,  if  it  had  been  previously 
discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  formally 
submitted  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown. 
Till  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Real 
Property  Commissioners  upon  this  subject 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  they 
are  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue ;  for 
they  consider  this  as  the  basis  of  all  re- 
form ;  and  upon  its  adoption  or  rejection 
must,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  the  ulte- 
terior  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law  which  they  may  feel  it  their  duty  to 
suggest.  It  gave  me  the  most  sincere 
pleasure  to  hear,  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  favourable  to  the  Bill ;  and  I 
was  much  gratified  by  the  liberal  and 
handsome  toue  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward. I  do  conH<Icntly  expect,  that  upon 
examination  it  \yili  be  found  to  deserve, 
and  that  it  will  receive,  the  approbation  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  of  the  enlight- 
ened individuals  of  ail  parties  ;  that  it 
will  pass  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
applause;  and  that  it  will  be  received 
with  satisfaction  by  the  country.  For 
myself,  after  whut  luis  passed,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  s«iy,  that  my  only  motive  in 
proposing  it,  is  a  sincere  and  ardent  de- 
sire 10  improve  the  institutions  of  my 
country.  This  is  my  ambition ;  for  this  1 
have  made  some  sacrifices,  and  I  am  ready 
to  make  more  ;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  this  ambition  is  nobler,  and  gives 
a  better  chance  of  lasting  fume,  than  the 
conuiiou-place  longing  after  oiHce  and 
|vrafessional  advancement.  Sir,  I  have 
only  further  to  observe,  that  instead  of 
urging  forward  the  measure  with  precipi- 
tation, 1  am  anxious  that  the  most  ample 
tivitt  ihould  be  allowed  to  consider  and 


discuss  it.  Therefore,  if  leftvo  b«  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  I  propOMp  that  after 
being  read  a  first  time,  it  shall  be  printed; 
that  it  shall  be  circulated  as  geaemlly  u 
possible,  SO  that  not  only  Members  ef  thii 
House,  but  all  classes  of  bis  Majesty's 
subjects,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
jecting to  its  principle  or  its  detaih;  mnI 
that  the  second  reading,  when  iU  fate  wyi 
probably  be  decided,  shall  be  fixed  fer  a 
distant  day. 

Leave  was  given  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Freshtield  to  prepare  and  bring  ia  tU 
BUI. 

Court  of  CHAwcxalr.]  Sir  JS.  B. 
Sugdeny  in  rising  to  call  the  attentioB  of 
the  House  to  the  Administratioii  of  Juilief 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  reminded  it 
that  when  he  was  in  office  be  bad  given 
notice  to  bring  forward  a  measure  rrieliMi 
to  the  imperfect  Administration  of  Jnatifi 
in  that  Court.  As  he  bad  now  it- 
tired  from  office,  he  was  qo  longer  the 
person  to  introduce  that  measure,  which 
would  fall  into  the  hands  perhapa  of  abler 
men,  but  certainly  not  of  men  more  zaaloet 
than  he  in  the  discharge  of  so  impoclut 
a  duty.  Had  he  continued  io  office,  he 
should  have  possessed  the  power  to  intni- 
duce  a  measure,  which  he  verily  believed 
would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
suitors  of  the  Court  of  Cbancery,  for  he 
had  had  the  honour  to  belong  U>  aa  viruioai 
a  Government  as  ever  presided  over  the 
councils  of  Great  Britain — a  Goveraneet 
that  he  was  sure  would  have  put  deva 
whatever  abuses  were  clearly  abewn  to 
exist,  without  regard  to  the  intereeta  of 
friends  or  foes.  He  felt  that  he  shoaU 
have  received  their  full  support,  and  oa 
that  support  he  should  have  relied  bad  he 
brought  m  his  Bill.  Whenever  the  pceeeat 
Government  should  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  a  similar  kind,  he  should  givo 
it  his  stipport.  He  must  say,  that  the 
subject  of  the  Court  of  Chanoery  bai 
never  been  fairly  met,  but  bad  alwaye 
been  used  for  party  and  political  parpoec^ 
It  was  that  circumstance  wfaicb  hod 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  made 
the  subject  of  Reform ;  for  never  could  aa 
abuse  in  any  office  be  mentioned,  with  a 
view  to  correct  it,  bat  a  propoikioa  wee 
instantly  made  to  do  away  with  the  ofiee 
altogether.  That  House  had  thai,  ia 
mauy  instances,  thrown  difficuUiee  in 
the  way  of  the  late  Goverameat  wbick 
would  not  exist  with  reypect  to  Ao 
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In  what  he  was  about  to  state  he  wished  it 
to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  pledge 
the  late  Ministers ;  but  he  would  now 
mention,  that  he  had  been  desired  to  un- 
dertake the  introduction  of  certain  plans 
of  Reform.  He  did  undertake  them ; 
but  before  they  could  be  matured  and 
presented  to  the  Ministers  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  upon  them,  they 
had  gone  out  of  o^ce.  His  opinions  had 
been  mistaken  the  other  night,  and  he 
now  wished  to  correct  the  mistake.  He 
would  say  what  seemed  to  him  a  proper 
course  to  adopt.  He  would  cut  down  all 
patent  places  now  held  in  reversion — all 
incomes  obtained  from  fees  paid  by  the 
suitors  of  the  Court,  especially  when  paid 
to  persons  who  took  no  part  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  There  was  one 
place  of  that  description  with  10,000/.  a- 
year.  Could  anything  be  more  mon- 
strous then  that  an  office  of  10,000/.  per 
annum  should  be  held  by  a  person  in 
reversion,  which  sum  was  obtained  by 
means  of  fees  that  came  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  suitors? — Was  this  system  to  go 
on  ? — Now,  he  ventured  to  suggest,  that 
from  that  large  sum  2,000/.  a-year  should 
be  paid  in  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
salary — of  which  salary  he  now  gave  no 
opinion — and  the  8,000/.  should  be  struck 
off  altogether. — Cheap  and  expeditious 
justice  he  was  anxious  to  see  administered, 
and  that  alteration  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  suitors.  A  nother  evil  at  present  exist- 
ing was  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
itself.  If  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court  and 
the  Rolls'  Court  had  been  properly  settled 
at  the  time  the  first  of  them  was  created — 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  offices  con- 
nected with  them  had  been  properly 
regulated,  with  a  view  to  clear  off  the 
business — the  complaints  now  made  would 
never  have  been  heard.  Such  a  course 
would  have  been  much  more  advantageous 
than  it  would  be  to  separate  the  business 
of  bankruptcy  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
jurisdiction.  In  his  opinion,  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  such  a 
separation,  and  he  hoped  never  to  see  the 
day  when  that  would  be  done.  That  the 
general  administration  of  bankruptcy  was 
bad  he  was  ready  to  admit;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  a  separate 
jurisdiction.  It  had  been  said  by  some 
persons,  when  it  was  proposed  to  institute 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  that  th»^ 
Judge  would  do  no  business.    That  i 

position  had  proved  to  bo  utterly 


founded.  The  Vice-Chancellor's  Court 
had  become,  to  a.11  intents  and  purposes, 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  become  a  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  little  else.  Nobody  intended  to  pro- 
duce that  effect  at  the  tmie  ;  but  the  e£fiect 
had  been  produced,  and  it  was  beneficial, 
in  some  respects  as  it  regarded  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  but  injurious  and 
detrimental  in  other  respects,  as  it  impeded 
the  course  of  business  in  the  ofiices,  and 
created  as  much  delay  in  one  way  as  it 
got  rid  of  in  anotlier.  The  persons  who 
produced  the  measure  for  instituting  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court  never  imagined 
that  that  Judge  would  do  so  much  business 
that  four  Registrars  could  not  keep  up 
with  him ;  but  if  they  had  foreseen  that 
fact,  they  ought  not  to  have  appointed 
him,  without  appointing  at  the  same  time 
those  officers  who  would  have  removed  the 
impediments  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
discharge  of  the  business  of  the  Court. 
As  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court  and  the 
Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  now 
stood,  in  relation  to  the  performance  of 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
they  clashed  with  each  other ;  for  if  two 
parties  were  about  to  make  cross*motions 
in  the  same  cause,  though  both  these 
motions  ought  to  come  on  together,  pne 
party  could  take  his  motion  to  the  Vice- 
Chancery  Court,  and  the  other  could  take 
his  to  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
In  consequence,  too,  of  the  present  state  of 
these  two  Courts,  the  Vice- Chancellor's 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  each  had  a  Bar  of  its  own  ;  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  Court  never  could  have 
a  separate  Bar,  but  must  draw  its  Bar  from 
one  or  other  of  the  two  other  Courts. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  hold  his 
sittings  there  regularly,  on  account  of  his 
political  functions,  and  of  the  appeals  he 
had  to  hear  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
proposition  would  avoid  that  difficulty^ 
He  would  make  the  Rolls'  Court  a  Court 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  except 
that  of  bankniptcy,  as  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's was  now;  for  as  they  were  at 
present  constituted,  one  set  of  Counsel 
might  be  heard  in  one  of  the  Courts,  ia 
discussing  a  motion  that  really  decided 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  yet  when  the 
cause  itself  came  on  again  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  different  Counsel  were  also  of 
c  ity  employed.  He  should  propose, 
in  future  no  draftsman  should  draw  a 
without  fixing  on  it  a  mark  to  show 
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in  which  of  the  Courts  that  Bill  should 
come  on.  It  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  late  Government  to  make  a  most 
important  alteration  in  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court;  for  he  had  had  the  authority 
of  Lord  Lyndhurstfor  proposing  a  measure 
that  would  have  made  the  Vice- Chancellor 
an  independent  Judge,  instead  of  being, 
as  he  was  now,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
Chancellor.  Having  said  thus  much 
with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
he  now  came  to  the  alterations  he  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, he  would  propose  that  he,  or  one 
of  them,  should  be  the  First  Baron  of  the 
Court,  and  that  the  Chief  Baron  should 
confine  himself  wholly  to  Equity ;  and  that 
in  cases  where  he  felt  a  pressure,  he  should 
call  in  the  assistance  of  the  First  or  most 
competent  Baron  ;  and^  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  First  Judge  on  the  Law  side 
should,  on  questions  of  difficulty,  more 
particularly  connected  with  Equity,  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Equity  Judge.  This 
would  render  the  Exchequer  a  most  effect- 
ive Court  for  the  decision  of  cases,  both  of 
Law  and  Equity.  There  would,  by  this 
means  also,  be  established  an  efficient 
Court  of  Appeal  in  all  Equity  cases — a 
Court  of  which  the  want  was  very  greatly 
felt.  The  entire  removal  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  been  contemplated  by  some, 
but  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  such  an  intention  had  never 
been  for  an  instant  entertained  by  him. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  that  Court  should 
be  abolished ;  its  antiquity  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  King^s  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas ;  and,  with  the  alterations  he  had 
suggested,  he  thought  it  could  be  rendered 
fully  as  useful  as  either  of  those  Courts. 
Before  he  came  to  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  he  would  make  one 
other  observation  on  the  subject  of  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery;  and  that  was, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Orders  of  that  Court 
should  be  revised  and  remodelled.  The  new 
orders  had  not  by  any  means  been  at- 
tended with  the  good  effects  that  had  been 
anticipated  from  them,  and  nothing  would 
answer  the  purpose  except  a  revision  and 
remodelling  the  whole  of  them,  both  new 
and  old.  And  they  ought  all  to  be  made 
so  clear  and  simple,  that  even  a  member 
for  Middlesex  might  understand  them. 
And  as  to  the  orders  and  system  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the   Exchequer,   he  would 


propose  that  they  should  be  the  same  ai 
in  Chancery,  that  the  country  might  be 
saved  from  the  incon?enience  and  diagrBce 
of  having  two  svstems  of  Equity  procedure. 
He  had  said,  that  no  set  of  men  were  more 
disinterested  than  the  Equity  lawyers  when 
the  question  came  to  be  what  was  best  fi>r 
the  public :  he  was  about  to  give  the  Hoofe 
an    example    of   that    disinterestedness. 
There  were  such  things  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as   motions  of  course,   which 
were  redly  of  no  use.    These  were  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  junior  Counsel^  and  the 
fee  on  each  was  half  a  guinea.    These  he 
had  proposed  to  have  abolished,  but  feel- 
ing some  delicacy  in  proposing  an  improve- 
ment which  would  cost  himself  nothing, 
without  communicating  with  those  wm 
were  to  be  affected  by  it,  he  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  junior  Chancery  barris- 
ters, and  they,  one  and  all,  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  the   abolition  of  these 
motions.    Some  of  these  fees  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  bat 
they  served  no  necessary  purpose  in  the 
progress  of  a  suit,  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  abolished.    There  was  one  remark  on 
the  subject  of  the  despatch  of  busineu  in 
the  Courts,  which  he  felt  himself  caliad 
upon  to  make.    It  was  very  common  in 
that  House  to  praise  a  Judge  for  despatch- 
ing a  great  deal  of  business  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  natural  consequence  would 
be,  that  Judges  would  be  anxious  to  de- 
serve that  praise  without,  perhaps,  duly 
considering  other  essential  requisites  in 
the  progress  of  a  cause.  Celerity  was  only 
one  thing  to  be  considered.     It  was  of  the 
last  importance  that  the  thing  should  be 
well  done,  as  well  as  speedily  done ;  and 
no  despatch  could  be  proper  that  interfered 
with  due  deliberation.     It  was  of  the  last 
consequence  that  causes  should  be  man- 
aged  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  snitofs 
that  their  interests  had  been  suflEuuentiy 
attended  to,  and  they  never  would  be  satis- 
fied unless  their  causes  were  considered 
with  deliberation,  and  not  hurried  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  had  not  been   properiy 
considered.    These  praises  f6r  denMtch 
ought,   therefore,  to  be  used  spanngly, 
otherwise  they  might  do  a  great  dm  of 
mischief.     He  could  not  -help  admiring  a 
rule  of  Cromwell  made  two  centuries  ago, 
which  was,  that  when,  after  a  cause  had 
been  heard,  and  the  Judge  was  ready  to 
proceed  to  a  decree,  the  decree  shonia  be 
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presence  of  the  Counsel  on  both  sides,  be- 
fore any  other  business  was  gone  into. 
This  was  a  most  wise  and  judicious  regula- 
tion, and  he  wished  it  had  always  been 
adhered  to.  But  as  the  matter  was  managed 
at  present,  there  was  no  time  to  set  down 
and  settle  what  had  been  done  in  one 
cause  before  another  was  called  on,  so 
that  it  could  not  immediately  be  exactly 
known  what  had  been  decided.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  perhaps  in  three  weeks 
after,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  second 
hearing  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  in  order 
to  settle  what  had  been  decreed.  That' 
was  not  a  mode  in  which  the  business 
ought  to  be  conducted.  Time  ought  to  be 
taken  after  hearing  a  cause  to  settle  the 
decree  at  once  ;  and  if  that  could  not  be 
done  according  to  the  present  system,  then 
it  was  his  opinion  that  a  new  Court  should 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Without 
care  in  this  respect,  there  was  danger  that 
they  would  forget  the  case,  and  have  the 
whole  of  their  work  to  do  over  again. 
Another  most  material  point,  inhisopinion, 
was,  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  had  said,  the 
Judge  should  take  the  law  out  of  his 
library,  and  not  out  of  his  head,  as  other- 
wise there  might  be  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  law  would  escape  him,  and 
Counsel  would  be  at  a  loss  what  opinion 
to  give  ;  and  very  little  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  the  opinion,  when  given, 
with  reference  to  the  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  cause.  There  was  another 
thing  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  see 
established  in  the  Equity  Courts,  and  that 
was  SpecialJPaper  Days,  when  they  might 
argue  the  law  upon  a  settled  state  of  facts, 
and  not  be  always  disputing,  as  at  present, 
on  cases  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  each 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case  in  his  own 
way,  and  applying  the  law  to  his  own  state 
of  facts.  The  practice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  aflforded  an  admirable  ex- 
ample in  this  way.  In  that  Court,  difficult 
and  important  causes  were  turned  into 
what  were  called  Special  Cases,  in  which 
the  facts  were  settled  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  Counsel  for  the  parties,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Judge,  if  necessary  ;  and  then 
the  cases  came  on  to  be  argued  on  the 
special  paper  days  upon  the  law  only,  upon 
a  settled  and  indisputable  state  of  facts ; 
whereas,  according  to  their  practice  in 
Equity,  every  man  made  his  own  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  applied  the  law  to  that 
particular  state  and  view  of  the  facts. 
They  had  also  causes  which  were  called 


short  causes,  in  which  it  was  understood 
that  important  and  difficult  points  ought 
not  to  be  introduced.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  uncommon  at  present  to  introduce 
delicate  and  important  questions  of  law 
into  such  cases,  so  that  they  were  decided 
without  that  deliberation  which  their  im- 
portance demanded.  Another  proposition 
which  he  would,  therefore,  have  made, 
was,  that  such  points  should  be  carefully 
excluded  from  short  causes.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  state  a  greater  evil  than  any 
that  he  had  mentioned,  and  one  which 
imperiously  called  for  a  remedy  ;  and  that 
was,  the  preliminary  references  to  the 
Masters  in  some  cases.  For  instance,  a 
man  died  intestate;  and  then,  when  a 
person  claiming  to  be  his  representative, 
mstituted  a  suit,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Master  to  consider,  and  report  whether 
the  person  claiming  to  be  the  representa- 
tive was  really  entitled  to  that  character. 
Now,  he  would  maintain,  that  the  very 
contrary  practice  would  be  the  safer  rule 
to  proceed  on,  which  was,  that  when  the 
persons  who  claimed  the  effects  of  an  in- 
testate came  before  the  Court,  the  Court 
ought  to  decide  at  once  upon  their  rights, 
and  afterwards,  if  any  necessity  existed, 
to  refer  their  several  claims  to  the  Master 
to  report  upon.  By  this  means  a  vast 
unnecessary  expense  would  often  be  avoid- 
ed, and  many  references  be  abolished.  As 
an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  would  mention  a  case  which 
came  within  his  own  immediate  knowledge. 
When  Lord  Eldon  presided  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  an  intestate's  effects  were 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  a  man  who 
claimed  as  next  heir.  Instead  of  referring 
the  claims  of  this  person  to  the  Master, 
his  Lordship  proceeded  at  once  to  examine 
into  the  right  upon  which  the  claimant 
founded  his  demand,  and  discovered,  after 
a  very  short  investigation,  that  the  man 
had  not  the  slightest  right  to  claim  the 
intestate's  effects,  by  which  the  enormous, 
and,  it  would  have  proved,  the  useless  ex- 
pense of  a  reference  to  the  Master  was 
entirely  avoided.  He  lamented  that  Lord 
Eldon,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  high- 
est respect,  had  not  introduced  some  of 
those  improvements  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  while  he  presided  over  it.  With 
the  great  knowledge  of  the  law  which  that 
noble  Lord  possessed,  the  introduction  of 
such  improvements  would  have  raised  an 
eternal  monument  to  his  fame.  Indeed, 
shortly  before  Lord  Eldon  left  the  Court 
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of  Chancery,  he  expressed  his  conviction, 
seeing  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  this 
mode  of  reference  in  a  particular  case,  that 
the  Court  should  always  decide  the  right 
in  the  first  instance,  before  a  reference  was 
made  to  the  Master.  Another  evil  which 
called  loudly  for  a  remedy  was  the  putting 
off  motions  from  day  to  day ;  a  practice 
which  introduced  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience and  confusion  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  What  he  should  propose 
was,  that  all  the  motions  which  came  on  on  a 
Seal  Day  should  be  disposed  of  before  the 
Court  proceeded  with  other  business.  No 
more  time  would  be  lost  by  this  proposed 
mode,  and  the  convenience  of  it  would  be 
immense.  Another  alteration  which  he 
should  propose  was,  that  the  practice  of 
giving  preference  to  causes  should  be  utterly 
abolished.  The  causes  ought  to  be  heard 
in  their  regular  order,  and  in  no  other  way, 
and  this  would  save  a  great  deal  of  useless 
expense,  time,  and  labour.  This  was  the 
first  rule  that  ought  to  be  adopted  when 
the  cause  was  ready  for  hearing.  A  second 
was,  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the 
hearing  after  the  cause  should  be  ready  ; 
and  a  third  rule,  which  applied  to  the 
Judge  particularly,  was,  that  after  the 
hearing  there  ought  to  be  no  more  delay 
in  pronouncing  the  judgment  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  right  decision. 
This  was  the  most  important  point  of  all. 
The  Judge  himself,  for  the  most  part,  had 
no  conception  of  the  extreme  anxiety  of 
the  suitors  to  have  the  judgment  given  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  the  hearing  had 
been  finished,  and  of  the  constant  applica- 
tions to  the  Counsel  to  know  when  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  would  be  given. 
What  he  should  propose  was,  that  an 
officer  of  the  Court  should  hang  up  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  it  a  list  of  all  the 
causes  in  which  judgment  was  in  arrear 
for  six  weeks,  that  the  amount  of  the  arrear 
might  be  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the 
Judge,  the  Bar,  and  the  suitoi-s.  From 
this  simple  plun  he  expected  much  benefit 
in  the  prevention  of  undue  delay  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment  after  a  cause  had  been 
heard.  There  were  one  or  two  other  points 
in  which  he  wished  amendments  to  be 
made;  and  one  was,  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  of  certain  funds  deposited 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  instance,  a 
residuary  legatee  filed  a  bill,  and  brought 
the  fund  into  Court,  which  accumulated 
for  his  benefit  at  compound  interest,  while, 
as  to  the  other  parlies  interested,  it  lay  as 


a  dead  fund.  This  formed  a  Very  wtnmf 
temptation  to  the  residaary  legatee  to  dehj 
the  final  disposal  of  the  caate,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund,  as  long  as  poesiUe} 
as,  during  the  whole  time  the  suit  was 
depending,  the  fund  was  accumulating  fbt 
his  benefit,  without  regard  to  the  oilier 
parties  interested ;  and  it  sometimes  h^»- 
pcned,  that  by  this  means  residuary  lega- 
tees, whose  interest  at  the  commencement 
of  the  suit  was  scarcely  worth  a  shilling, 
became  entitled  at  the  close  of  it  to 
thousands  of  pounds.  This  was  an  evil 
that  demanded  correction.  There  wsi 
another  point  on  which  he  was  desivonsls 
touch  before  he  came  to  the  matter  of 
appeals,  and  that  was,  that  the  Judge  ia 
Equity  might  be  called  on  to  decide  ea 
particular  points  without  havinethe  whols 
of  the  causes  brought  before  him.  TIh 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  one  particolsr 
point  was,  in  many  instances,  all  that  was 
wanted  for  the  distribution  of  a  fund ;  and 
in  Scotland  the  Court  had  the  jurisdiction 
to  decide  upon  such  special  points  without 
having  any  more  of  the  case  brought befaie 
it;  and  the  power  was  wisely  exercised. 
But  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  here,  before 
the  opinion  of  the  Judge  could  be  had  on 
any  one  point,  it  was  necessary  to  file  a 
bill,  and  bring  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  before  him,  whereas  his  judgmeat 
on  one  point  might  be  all  that  was  reqni* 
site  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  mut 
he  should  propose,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
Judge  might  be  called  upon  for  the  adja« 
dication  of  the  material  point,  witKoat, 
having  the  whole  of  a  cause  brought  befars 
him.  And  now  he  came  to  the  constdara* 
tion  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  was 
certainly  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  per- 
son for  the  head  of  the  law  who  was 
sufficiently  well  informed  in  Law  and  Equity 
and  other  particulars,  so  as  to  be  able  in 
the  best  manner  to  perform  all  the  dntiss 
attached  to  his  situation.  He  did  nol 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  a  man  to  the 
head  of  the  law,  that  he  had  not  practisad 
chiefly  in  a  Court  of  Equity ;  but  it  cev- 
tainly  was  a  great  drawback  on  the  adoH* 
nistration  of  justice.  It  was  unqueationataly 
a  great  inconvenience  that  a  manls  fiiit 
essay  in  Equity  should  be  made  as  Judge 
of  that  particular  Conrt  where  Equity  was 
administered.  It  might  be  an  evil  whiek 
they  were  bound  to  bear,  but  it  waa  a 
great  reflection  on  the  country.  Evoy 
person  who  had  a  cause  to  be  heard  in  Aa 
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Court  of  Chancery  must  desire  to  have  at 
the  head  of  that  Court  a  person  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  Equity.  It  was  the  more 
necessary  when  there  was  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  same  Judge.  If  a  Lord 
Chancellor  decided  against  the  judgment 
of  a  Judge  below  him,  there  was  no  appeal, 
or  nothing  but  an  appeal  from  the  Judge 
to  the  Judge  himself.  He  trusted  that  in 
any  remarks  which  he  had  made  it  would 
not  be  supposed  that  he  referred  person- 
ally to  the  noble  and  learned  person  lately 
elevated  to  the  Woolsack.  The  same 
course  pursued  in  his  case  had  been  pre- 
viously acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  The  observations,  therefore, 
applied  as  strongly  to  Lord  Lyndhurst 
when  he  was  Chancellor.  As  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  no  one  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  him  in  that  House 
but  would  admit  that  his  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  of  debate  were,  perhaps,  never 
exceeded,  and  that  he  possessed  great 
general  knowledge.  There  was  one  draw- 
back, however,  to  all  this,  which  was,  that 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  entirely 
uninformed  on  the  law  of  Equity,  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  administer.  Now, 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  decide 
wrongly  in  any  case  (and  nothing  was  more 
likely),  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  who  were  the  parties  met 
by  there  ?  By  the  same  Judge  who  had 
decided  the  case  before.  Not  only  the 
Court  of  Ap{>eal,  but  the  appellant  juris- 
diction, therefore,  should  be  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  The  appeal  should  not  be 
from  the  Judge  to  the  same  Judge.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  he  should  propose 
that  a  sort  of  Equity  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber should  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
Court  should  consist  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Chief  Baron.  He 
proposed  also,  that  the  Counsel  should  be 
made  really  responsible  forthe  appeals  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  Court.  He  re- 
membered when  it  was  a  matter  which  con- 
siderably reflected  on  a  Counsel,  to  sign  an 
appeal  for  which  there  were  no  reasonable 
grounds ;  but  now  that  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  most  frivolous  appeals  were 
brought  and  heard,  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience and  loss  of  time  of  those  who  had 
cases  for  appeal  which  were  really  wor- 
thy of  coming  under  the  review  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction.  What  he  should 
propose,  therefore,  was,  that  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility should  be  restored,  or  created^ 
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and  that  it  should  be  deemed  a  matter  of 
reflection  on  Counsel  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  appeals  for  which  there  were  no 
reasonaUle  grounds.  Of  course,  Counsel 
could  not  be  made  responsible  for  the 
success  of  their  appeals,  but  every  Counsel 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take  care  not  to 
sanction  an  appeal  for  which  there  were 
no  reasonable  grounds.  The  Court  being 
thus  constituted,  he  would  give  the  par- 
ties appellants,  the  option  to  go  before 
three  of  these  Judges,  who  had  not  before 
heard  the  cause ;  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  two  of  the  other  Judges ;  or 
before  the  other  three  Judges;  or  to  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  this  plan 
were  adopted,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  stifle  nine-tenths  of  the  appeals 
which  were  now  preferredt  more  particu- 
larly if  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Counsel  should  be  well  established.  Then 
look  at  the  appeals  from  Scotland.  The 
grounds  of  appeal  were  hardly  ever  inves- 
tigated before  they  were  entered  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  they  were  for  the  most 
part  brought,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  diffi- 
culty  of  the  question  of  law  involved  in 
them,  nor  on  account  of  the  value,  but 
merely  to  try  who  should  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  a  long  litigation.  Great  im- 
provements remained  to  be  made  in  these 
particulars,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  them. 
Almost  all  these  had  been  suggested 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  but  there  they 
were  still  where  they  had  been ;  and 
it  was  fitting  that  they  should  not 
remain  there  any  longer.  Many  in- 
quiries had  been  made  with  a  view  to  these 
improvements,  and  the  new  Administra- 
tion had  great  facilities  in  carrying  them 
into  effect.  Another  part  of  the  general 
plan  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  have  the  power 
to  call  one  of  the  Equity  Judges  to  his 
assistance  in  cases  of  appeal  in  uie  House 
of  Lords.  He  meant,  that  that  Judge 
should  sit  with  him,  and  not  over  him  ; 
for  it  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the 
station  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  held, 
and  ought  to  hold,  that  he  should  have 
any  Judge  over  him.  He  ought  not  to  be 
under  the  control  of  any  Judge.  The 
object  was,  to  provide  that  the  appeal 
should  not  be  to  the  same  Judge,  for  an 
appeal  to  the  same  Judge  was  little  else 
than  a  mockery.  If  the  remedies  which 
he  suggested  were  attended  to  and  ap- 
plied, the  greatest  advantage  would  be 
gained,  for  the  law  would  be  uniform  and 
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certain.  Now  to  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Offices  in  the  Courts,  without 
which  justice  could  not  be  done.  With 
respect  to  them,  his  intention  wiDs  of  this 
nature :  he  would  adapt  them  to  the  real 
and  full  discharge  of  the  duties  required 
by  the  interests  of  the  suitors ;  and  if  it 
should  be  found  that  the  duties  could  be 
done  by  smaller  numbers,  then  he  would 
abolish  the  unnecessary  parts  of  the  of- 
fices as  vacancies  occurred.  In  the  Court 
of  Chancery  there  were  the  Six  Clerks  (as 
to  whom  a  reform  had  been  proposed  two 
centuries  ago),  who  had  1,200/.  a  year, 
with  very  little  duty  to  perform.  That  in- 
stitution ought  not  to  remain  on  its  pre- 
sent footing.  Now  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery had  no  proper  taxing-officers,  and 
the  duty  of  taxing  costs,  upon  the  plan  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  ought  to  de- 
volve on  these  six  Clerks,  and  costs  would 
thus  be  taxed  in  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  duty  had  been, 
that  one  of  them  attended  in  Court  in 
each  Term,  in  a  box,  where  he  was  some- 
times employed  in  reading  evidence ;  but 
latterly,  even  that  duty  had  been  dispensed 
with,  and  the  attendance  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. What  he  should,  therefore, propose 
was,  tor  elicve  the  Clerks  from  that  useless 
attendance,  and  to  employ  the  six  Clerks 
to  assist  in  taking  accounts.  The  next 
office  to  which  he  would  advert  was  that 
of  the  Sworn  Clerk,  whose  services  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  no  great  incon- 
venience would  follow.  The  next  office 
was  that  of  the  Accountant-general, 
whose  salary  had  been  stated  at  3,184/. 
It  was  not  quite  so  much,  however,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  any  reduction  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  salary  of  that  officer,  who 
had  most  important  and  effi^ctivc  duties  fo 
perform.  The  next  Office  was  the  Report 
Office.  He  was  never  more  astonished 
than  when  he  saw  the  Return  from  that 
Office.  It  was  a  mere  copying-office,  and 
yet  the  allowance  to  the  Master  of  the 
Report  Office  was  no  less  than  4,589/. — 
a  sum  so  enormous,  that  he  scarcely  could 
believe  it  to  be  correct ;  but  if  it  was  cor- 
rect, it  very  much  required  to  be  corrected. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Re- 
port Office  should  be  investigated :  it 
ought  to  cost  no  more  than  about  1 ,200/. 
instead  of  between  4,000/.  and  5,000/.  a 
year.  He  next  approached  a  very  im- 
portant office — that  of  the  Registrar — 
and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  sys- 
tem there  established.      The  Registrar 


was  allowed  to  take  any  number  of  Clerks, 
who  each  paid  him  about  1,000/.  for  the 
chance  of  succession,  for  they  followed  in 
rotation  up  to  the  highest  place,  without 
the  slightest  inquiry  into  their  qualifica- 
tions. Business  had  so  accumulated  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  two  new  Re- 
gistrars should  be  appointed,  which  was 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  he  intro- 
duced last  year.  He  was  then  authorised 
to  say,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  give  op 
the  patronage  annexed  to  the  appoint- 
ments; and  what  he  proposed  was,  that 
each  Judge  in  his  own  Court  should  name 
his  own  Registrar,  taking  care  that  he 
was  properly  qualified.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  they  should  be  Barriiters, 
and  not  Attorneys ;  but  whether  the  one 
or  the  other,  their  competence  ought  to  be 
duly  ascertained.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deprive  of  their  claim  those  now  entitled 
in  the  order  of  succession,  but  that  their 
competence  should  be  examined,  and 
those  only  selected  who  were  found  most 
capable.  The  accumulation  of  business 
prevented  the  attendance  of  the  Registrar, 
and  this  non-attendance  had  been  the 
subject  of  just  complaint.  The  public 
ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  appointment 
of  new  Registrars,  and  if  four  were  not 
sufficient,  six  must  be  provided,  with  the 
same  emoluments  now  obtained  by  the 
four.  He  meant  to  suggest,  that  the  Re- 
gistrars should  attend  from  ten  to  two  in 
the  morning,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
evening.  With  respect  to  the  framing  of 
decrees  in  the  Registrars'  Office,  it  bad 
become  the  practice  to  draw  them  up  at 
an  unnecessary  length.  At  the  poiod 
when  pleadings  were  single,  it  was  useful 
to  state  in  the  preamble  of  the  decree  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  the  answer,  and 
the  prayer.  But  this  had  degenerated  into 
a  vicious  system.  It  was  customary  now 
for  the  Registrar  to  take  the  Counsel's 
brief,  and  striking  out  such  parts  of  it  u 
he  thought  proper,  and  retaining  sach 
facts  as  he  thought  showed  the  case,  to 
have  it  copied  into  the  decree,  which  led 
to  great  and  unnecessary  expense,  for  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  a  Registrar  to  do 
this  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  He  proposed 
to  leave  out  altogether  the  unnecessary 
preamble.  He  would  press  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Al- 
thorp),  that  in  cutting  ofi*  fees,  without 
discrimination,  which  might  be  paid  into 
a  public  fund,  the  country  might  be 
burthened    unnecessarily    with    salaries 
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which  could  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  copies,  they  must 
be  had,  and  there  could  be  no  objection 
to   fees  being  paid  for  them.     But  the 
office  copies,  as  at  present  drawn,  were 
cumbrous  things,  and  perfectly  useless  to 
the  persons  who  took  them,  until  they 
abridged  them,  and  obtained  the  abstract 
of  a  copy.    He  proposed  that  these  smaller 
copies  should  be  procurable,  and  that  the 
fee  should  go  to  a  public   officer,   who 
should  account  to  the  public  for  them. 
The  Registrars  were  now  induced  to  make 
such  long  decrees  because  they  were  paid  in 
fees.  Tliis  evil  ought  at  onceto  be  remedied, 
by  paying  the  Registrars  out  of  a  fund,  to 
be  formed  by  moderate,    yet    sufficient 
fees,  to  be  vested  in  the  public,  and  to  be 
dealt  out  to  the  Registrars  in  the  shape 
of  salaries.     The  vast  price  of  office  co- 
pies ought  also  to  be  reduced,  and  they 
ought  to  be  made  useful  to  the  parties,  by 
being  written  in  a  form  which  renderea 
them   legible.     At  present    only   a   few 
words  were  written  upon  each  page,  so 
that  a  bill  or  answer  extended  over  a  vast 
mass  of  paper.     The  Registrars,  who  were 
mere  copiers,  in  point  of  emolument  were 
now  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Judges  of 
the  land,  and  it  was  quite  time  that  their 
salaries  were  reduced.  He  now  arrived  at  a 
still  more  momentous  point — the  Masters* 
Offices  :  they  had  been  a  subject  of  great 
and  just  reproach;  for,  though  filled  by 
most  honourable,  intelligent,  and  compe- 
tent men,  they  were  the  sources  of  great 
evil.     The   Masters  were  not  responsible 
for    the     abuses     which    were    of    long 
standing,  and  had  been  transmitted  and 
accumulated  from   generation    to    gene- 
ration.     Their  salaries  were   only  200/. 
a  year,  so  that   their  principal  incomes 
were  derived  from  fees,    and  those  fees 
were    multiplied    in    every    way   by  the 
prolongation    of  business   before    them. 
The  first  ground  of  complaint  was,  that 
the  attendance  of  the  Masters  was  not 
such  as  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  amount  of  remuneration.     The 
next  was,  that  they  issued  hourly  warrants, 
which  occasioned  an  almost  indefinite  re- 
petition of  them,  without  arriving  at  any 
thing  like  a  decision.     The  consequence  of 
this  practice  was,  that  parties  were  put  to 
the  expense  of  paying  Counsel  and  Attor- 
neys for  attending  hourly  to  no  purpose. 
Thus  suppose  the  Master  had  four  cases  to 
hear,  he  would  appoint  four  separate  hours, 
each  hour  to  be  appropriated  to  a  case, 
VOL.  I. 


which,  if  unfinished,  was  postponed  to  a  fu- 
ture day  ;  and  this,  though  it  ^as  previous- 
ly known  that  any  one  of  the  cases  might 
occupy  the  whole  four   hours.     Thirdly, 
the  Masters  sat,  and  dismissed  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them  in  a  private  chamber;  and 
fourthly,  the  parties  were  put  to  a  vast  ex- 
pense, by  being  compelled  to  take  office 
copies.     He  was  happy  to  say,  that  the 
Masters  were  so  anxious  for  a  reform  of  their 
offices,  that  the  House  might  consider  itself 
legislating  with  and  not  against  them.    He 
was  most  anxious  to  see  those  abuses  put 
an  end  to,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  Government  could  do  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  suitor  in  Chancery 
than  any  Government  heretofore  had  ever 
an  opportunity  of  doing.     Great  abuses 
also    existed    in    the    sales    of    estates ; 
and  instances    had  come  to   his  know- 
ledge where,   although  the   fees   to  the 
Master   were    not    exorbitant,    yet,    by 
some  mismanagement,  the  costs  of  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  sale  of  an  estate 
came,  in  one  case,  to  400Z.  and  in  another 
to  900/.     He  should  propose  to  give  the 
Master  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  instead  of 
fees  arising  out  of  such  sources.     The 
Masters  were  called  upon  to  attend  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  which  consumed  their  time,  while 
it  was  only  a  mere  matter  of  empty  parade. 
This  he  would  abolish,  except  in  cases 
where  the  Chancellor  or  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  thought  it  necessary  for  greater  dig- 
nity, to  require  their  presence,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  first  day  of  Term.     He  did 
not  object    to    their  attendance    on  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  they  were  the 
proper  messengers.      The  first  thing  he 
would  do  would  be,  to  declare  their  cham- 
bers open  Courts,  and  enable  them  to  sit 
as  Judges,  three  Masters  at  a  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  deciding  points 
submitted  to  them.      He  proposed  that 
they  should  so  sit  for  three  or  four  hours 
two  evenings  in  every  week,  and  that  the 
causes  should  be  regularly  set  down  in 
the  paper.     The  hours  of  business  with 
the  Masters  had  greatly  varied.     In  re- 
mote times  lawyers  were  in  Westminster- 
hall  at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  even  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  the  Masters  sat 
from  seven  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  to  six  in  the  afternoon.     In  1798 
they  attended  from  ten  to  three  in  the 
day,  and  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening ; 
in  1816  the  hours  of  business  had  been 
reduced  to  seven,  and  at  present  he  be- 
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lieved,  that,  on  an  average,  they  were  not 
more  than  five.  Thus,  as  the  emoluments 
augmented,  the  labour  was  decreased.  He 
wished  to  restore  the  time  of  sitting  twice 
a  week  to  6ev.en  hours,  and  if  that  were 
found  too  much  with  the  present  number 
of  the  Masters,  he  would  reduce  that  num- 
ber, by  not  supplying  vacancies  as  they 
occurred.  On  the  other  four  days  of  the 
week  he  would  have  the  Masters  sit  only 
in  the  day  time  for  six  hours,  viz.  from 
ten  until  four.  He  next  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  emoluments.  In  1798  the  highest 
sum  received  by  a  Master  in  Chanceyr 
was  1,615/.,  and  the  lowest  976/.,  but  at 
present  the  income  varied  between  3,800/. 
and  4,000/.  His  proposal  was,  that  each 
master  should  have  a  fixed  salary  of 
3,000/.  per  annum,  giving  him  no  interest 
in  the  prolongation  of  a  cause,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  common  interest  of  all  to  get 
the  business  before  them  done.  I'he 
emoluments  of  the  Clerks  had  also  in- 
creased surprisingly,  until  they  now 
amounted  to  about  1,400/.  a  year.  The 
regular  fees  amounted  to  between  500/. 
and  600/.  a  year,  and  the  rest  was  made  up 
of  gratuities  for  supposed  expedition.  His 
intention  was,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Clerks  should  not  be  entirely  fixed  ;  that 
they  should  have  a  certain  income  of 
600/.,  and  the  means  of  increasing  it  to 
800/.  by  fees  in  matters  of  importance, 
where  peculiar  speed  was  required.  Ano- 
ther object  was,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  Masters'  offices ;  for 
although  they  were  under  the  same  roof, 
in  every  office  different  rules  prevailed, 
which  suitors  were  bound  to  know  and 
observe.  He  wished  the  Masters  to  meet 
— to  agree  upon  a  general  body  of  regu- 
lations— to  submit  them  to  the  three 
Judges  of  the  Courts,  and  with  their  ap- 
probation to  establish  them  forthe  Govern- 
ment of  every  office,  that  in  all,  the 
practice  might  be  uniform.  He  also 
highly  approved  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Accountant*s-office ;  but  lie  wished 
the  Accountant  to  be  an  efficient  sworn 
officer,  who  might  be  referred  to  by  the 
Masters  on  points  of  difficulty,  and  to  be 
liable  to  appeal  from  only  where  the  sum 
in  dispute  was  large,  or  where  some  ques- 
tion of  principle  was  involved.  By  these 
changes  he  hoped  to  make  the  Masters* 
office  as  much  respected  as  it  was  now 
reviled  and  censured.  He  was  anxious, 
also,  to  avoid  the  expense  occasioned  by 
the  taking   of   affidavits  within    twenty 


miles  of  London.  If  a  person  liYed  in  the 
country,  but  within  twenty  inilei  of  the 
metropolis,  a  Master  must  go  to  swear 
him,  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  amoanting 
in  some  cases  to  13/.  10«.  and  in  others 
to  as  much  as  27/.,  whereas,  if  the  mad 
lived  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty 
miles,  the  business  could  be  done  for  a 
mere  trifle,  comparatively,  by  a  Master 
Extraordinary.  There  was  another  mat- 
ter to  which  he  also  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  RegUtmn 
of  the  Court,  who  had  to  transact  Tery 
important  duties  in  making  mimites  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Court,  &c.,  were  gene- 
rally Attorneys  actually  in  practice.  He 
did  not  object  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
ability,  but  he  thought  they  ought  ne?er 
to  be  admitted,  while  practising,  to  sit 
under  the  Judge,  and  be  the  Registrars 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  cases,  perhaps, 
of  their  own  clients.  It  was  also  tne  prac^ 
tice  to  appoint  Attorneys  as  Secretaries  Ibr 
bankruptcy  and  lunacy;  the  effect  of 
which  w(>s,  in  many  instances,  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  suitors,  and  render 
them  dissatisfied  with  the  Administratioa 
of  Justice.  He  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord,  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  had  materially  increased  the 
evil,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  had  originated  with  him.  He  certainly 
considered  some  of  the  appointments  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  highly  objection- 
able, and  among  them  those  of  the  Secre- 
taries, who  acted  as  Registrars.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  Secretaries  for  lunacr 
and  bankruptcy  ;  the  first  of  whom^hsd 
an  income  of  1 ,300/.  a  year,  and  the  last 
of  not  less  than  2,700/.  The  noUe 
liOrd  now  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  had  much  increased  the  evil, 
although  he  was  certainly  not  answerable 
for.  the  introduction  of  the  abuse.  Loid 
Eldon  had  appointed  an  attorney  in  great 
practice  a  Secretary  and  a  Commissioner 
of  lunatics,  and  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment nothing  could  haye  given  greater 
dissatisfaction  than  the  union  of  those  two 
characters.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  named, 
as  Secretary  of  lunatics,  a  gentleman  who 
was  also  a  Solicitor  of  great  eminence  in  the 
profession,  of  full  business,  and  of  high 
character.  It  was  his  opinion,  and  ttet 
from  which  he  scarcely  imagined  he  shoaU 
experience  any  dissent,  namely,  that  no 
Solicitor  should  hold  a  situation  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  night  sapply 
a  temptation  to  litigants  to  Oflsploy 
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in  preference  to  others,  from  a  hope  that 
doing  so  might  lead  to  a  favourable  deci- 
sion.    The  appointment  of  the  Secretary 
for  bankrupts  was  particularly  open  to  the 
force  of  that  observation.     With  respect 
to  the  lately-appointed  Secretary  for  bank- 
rupt cases,   he   had   this  much  to  state, 
namely,  that  that  gentleman  did  not  think 
himself    at    liberty    lo    practise,    yet   he 
thought  his  partner  quite  free  to  do  bo  ; 
and  now  he  would  ask  the  House,  wherein 
the  diflPerence  was  to  be  found,  between 
the  influence  which   any  man  might  exert 
— he  would  say  might   be  supposed   by 
suitors  to  exert — over  the  decisions  of  the 
Court,  when  he  acted  for  himself  alone, 
or  by  his  partner.     In  adverting  to  those 
topics,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  meant  no  hostile  allusion  to  the  cha- 
racter or  conduct  of  the  present  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.     He  then,  in  expressing 
his  sense  of  the    high   qualifications   of 
Lord   Brougham,   professed   that  he  was 
not  influenced   by  any  other  than   strict 
considerations   of   public    duty.       [Here 
some  remark  made  behind  him  called  off 
the  attention  of  the  hon,  and  learned  Mem" 
berJ\     He  said,  he  could  not  avoid  hear- 
ing the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  say, 
**  here's  a  splash."     He  contended  for  his 
right  of  making  the  observations  which  he 
was  making,  and  in  the'mannerhe  adopt- 
ed, without  being  made  the  subject  of  that 
sort  of  animadversion.    He  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  he  hoped  some  course  would 
be  adopted  to  facilitate  the  great  work  of 
accomplishing  a  Reform  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,      Nothing,    he  was   satisfied, 
would  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  couii-  | 
try  at  large,  than   to   put   the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  a  sound  and   advantageous 
footing.      He   could    assure    those    hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
from  whom  such  a  reform  was  expected, 
that  they  should  experience  no  opposition 
on  his  side  of  the  House.     He  could  as- 
sure them,   that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
hon.  friends  would  take   up  the  matter 
upon  groimds  of  party  or  of  faction  ;  but 
deal  with  it  as  fairly,  and  with   as  much  ' 
disposition   to  eflfect  improvement,  as  if^ 
the   proposed   alteration'^   had   originated  : 
with  themselves.     He  concluded  by  mov-  ; 
inec  **  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House  ; 
an  account  of  the  number  of  Appeal  Cases, 
Bills,  Demurrers,  Excej)tions,  and  Further  , 
Directions,   which  stood  btforc  the  Lord  ' 
Chancellor  or  the  Vice-Chancellor,  on  the  \ 
6th  November,  1830."  ; 


Mr.  M.  A.   Taylor  said,  he  had  too 
much  compassion,  though  he  felt  none  for 
'  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  usually  sat  below 
him.  but  who  were  not  now  in  their  places, 
to  detain  the  House  by  entering  then  into 
the  abuses  of  the   Court  of    Chancery. 
'  With  the  speech  which  they  had  just  heard, 
\  or  rather,  with  the  results  which  it  was 
likely  to  produce,  if  there  was  one  man  in 
the  country  who  ought  more  than  another 
to  be  gratified  with  them,  that  man  was 
himself.     Of  all  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery   he  had   told   them,  or  rather 
not  all,  but  some— merely  a  few  ;  but  now 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  below  him  calling 
upon  his  Majesty's  Government  to  bring 
forward  the  necessary  alterations — now  for 
the  first  time  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  alterations  were  necessary — while  it 
must  be  full  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  Session,  brought  in 
two  bills,  which  he  abandoned,  and  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself 
also  abandoned  his  own  measures  of  last 
year.     As  to  what  had  been  said  in  re- 
ference to  the  appointments  made  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  he  had  only  ta 
observe,  that  tliat  noble  Lord  had  done 
nothing  but  what  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  every  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  why  should  not  he,  as  they  had 
done,  surround  himself  with  men  of  ho- 
nour and  character,  in  whom  he  could 
confide?     He  was  enabled  to  say  this — 
that  Mr.  Vizard,  the^  Secretary  for  Bank- 
ruptcy, assured  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
he  would  no  longer  practise  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy  or  lunacy.      Once  more   he 
would   congratulate  the   House,   and  he 
trusted  he  might  in  a  peculiar  degree  feli- 
citate himself,  that  at  length  the  country 
would,  by  common  consent  of  all  parties, 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  reform.     For  very 
obvious  reasons,  the  House  must  feel  the 
impossibility  of  his  entering  into  the  vari- 
ous matters  which  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  presented  for  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  he  thought  he 
should  best  promote  the  object  which  he 
earnestly   pursued,   by  moving  that   the 
debate  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

The  A  ttorney  General,  in  seconding  the 
Motion  for  adjournment,  said,  that  though 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had,  in  some 
resjjects,  censured  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  he  had  not  advised 
his  noble  predecessor,  though  a  merol)er 
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of  the  same  Government  with  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Weymouth,  to 
avoid  that  course  for  which  he  was  now 
censuring  the  present  Lord  Chancellor. 
His  noble  friend  had,  in  the  several  ap- 
pointments which  he  made,  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  which  had  been  set 
him  by  Lords  Thurlow  and  Erskine,  by 
Lord  Eld  on,  and  by  every  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  It  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
denied,  that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  against; 
and  though,  in  meeting  those  difficulties, 
he  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  appoint 
those,  and  none  but  those,  on  whom  he 
could  rely,  yet  in  the  case  of  two  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  his  Court,  the 
giving  away  of  whose  offices  would  have 
been  to  him  a  source  of  considerable 
patronage,  he  had  not  availed  himself  of 
his  unquestionable  power  and  authority, 
but  had  permitted  those  gentlemen  to 
remain  in  the  situations  in  which  he  found 
them.  Not  an  iota  of  patronage  had  he 
availed  himself  of  for  the  beneBt  of  any 
one  of  his  connexions.  Now,  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  his  private  Secre- 
tary, the  fact  was,  that  antecedently  to 
that  gentleman's  appointment,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  not  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  merely  received  him 
into  that  office  from  recommendations 
which  gave  him  assurance  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  well  qualified.  As  to  the 
other  Secretaries,  respecting  whom  some 
observations  had  been  made,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
no  other  choice  but  to  appoint  Solicitors. 
It  might  be  extremely  desireable,  if  Bar- 
risters could  be  found  to  fill  them,  to  ap- 
point gentlemen  belonging  to  that  branch 
of  the  profession  ;  but  there  were  few 
Barristers,  sufficiently  well  qualified,  who 
would  give  up  their  profession  for  the 
hazardous  situation  in  question.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  permit  him  to  say,  that  it 
would  have  been  rather  better  for  him  to 
have  waited  a  few  months,  to  see  what  the 
Lord  Chancellor  could  do,  than  thus  to 
appear  against  him  with  what  he  might  be 
permitted  to  call  premature  condemnation. 
On  occasions  such  as  that,  other  persons, 
having  to  speak  of  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  to  mention  his  name,  might  feel 
called  on  to  pronounce  a  splendid  pane- 
gyric— he  was,  he  trusted,  incapable  of 
betraying  so  much  bad  taste,  but  he  would 


entreat  the  House  and  the  coiintry  to  look 
to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and 
though  he  might  not  be  so  practised  an 
Equity  lawyer  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  yet  he  confessed  that 
he  should  feel  himself  most  grievously 
mistaken  if  his  noble  friend  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Equity  Judges, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  Equity  Lawyers, 
that  ever  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  if  he  did  not,  in  a  word,  equal  all 
the  expectations  which  that  House  had 
formed  of  him — if  he  did  not  fulfil  all  that 
was  hoped  from  a  man  to  whom  no  sub- 
ject was  too  great  for  his  comprehension, 
nor  any  detail  too  minute  to  elude  his 
research.  Of  this  at  least  he  was  certain, 
that  no  one  ever  entered  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  a  more  sincere  and 
earnest  disposition  to  advance  the  great 
work  of  reform,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abuses  of  that  Court.  He  really  was 
unable  to  comprehend,  from  what  had 
been  said  respecting  the  appellate  juris- 
diction, that  it  at  all  applied  in  any  degree 
to  the  present  question.  That  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  been  an 
appeal  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  any  more  in  present  times 
than  it  was  at  former  periods,  appeared  to 
him  incomprehensible.  Surely  there  were 
as  many  Law  Lords  now  as  at  any  former 
periods  and  as  able.  There  was  no  deci- 
sion to  which  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
might  come,  which,  being  appealed  from, 
would  not  come  under  the  consideration 
of  Lords  Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  and  Wynford. 
With  respect  to  his  learned  friendV re- 
marks on  the  evils  of  the  Vice-Chancdloi^s 
Court,  there  was  nothing  new  in  tben* 
The  disadvantages  of  that  Court  were 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Samuel  Romiily,  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  erect  it.  He  could 
not  conclude  without  observing,  that  what- 
ever reforms  might  be  effected  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  all  the  honour  be- 
longed to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  Ibr 
Durham,  who  had  taken  up  the  subject 
year  after  year.  It  wassaia,  that  it  had 
been  brought  forward  for  party  purposes. 
He  repelled  the  accusation.  It  was  brought 
forward  from  the  impulse  of  public  spirit; 
and  it  was  unjust  to  say,  tfiat  it  was  in- 
troduced merely  because  a  great  judicial 
character  happened  also  to  be  a  great 
political  character.  It  was  not  bronght 
forward  in  1 8  ^  0  for  party  purposes,  but  it 
was  then  defeated  on  account  of  party  and 
political  feelings.     He  could  not  see  why» 
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as  his  hon.  and  learned  frieod  the  member 
for  Stafford  had  said,  he  could  not  see 
why  reforms  of  this  kind  should  be  thrown 
on  the  Cabinet,  who  had  such  multifarious 
business  to  dispose  of.  He  cqnsidered 
that  it  was  more  proper  to  leave  them  to 
his  learned  friend  and  others,  who  had 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  task.  He  was  sure,  that  if  they 
introduced  useful  reforms,  they  might  rely 
on  the  support  of  every  Member  of  that 
House,  and  particularly  on  that  of  every 
Member  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  jE^.  B,  Sugden,  in  explanation,  said, 
he  was  no  friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  did  not  feel  that  he  was  authorised 
to  intrude,  in  order  to  tell  him  what  he 
meant  to  say  in  that  House.  In  making 
the  observations  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  House,  he  was  merely  actuated  by 
his  feelings  as  a  public  man.  He  had  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  he  would  perform  it; 
he  had  a  station  to  uphold,  and  he  would 
uphold  it. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  said,  the  practice  al- 
ways had  been,  to  appoint  Solicitors  to  the 
situation  of  Secretaries.  When  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield was  impeached,  every  thing  that 
could  be  was  alleged  against  him  ;  but 
his  appointment  of  Solicitors  as  Secreta- 
ries was  not  amongst  the  charges  ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that  there 
was  nothing  improper  in  it.  He  did  not 
know  whether  his  learned  friend  meant  to 
introduce  a  clause  in  some  bill  to  prohibit 
the  Chancellor  from  appointing  whom  he 
pleased  as  Secretaries.  If  he  did,  he 
thought  that  that  Chancellor  would  not 
be  a  very  spirited  man  who  submitted  to 
be  over-ruled  by  such  a  clause.  The  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  as  his  learned  friend 
the  Attorney  General  had  said,  had  done 
no  more  than  a  long  series  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  (Sir  E.  B  Sugden) 
that  what  he  had  said,  and  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  overheard,  had  been  ad- 
dressed privately  to  a  friend  that  sat  next 
him,  and  not  at  all  intended  to  interfere 
with  his  speech.  His  friend  had  asked 
him,  on  what  the  motion  was?  To  which 
his  reply  was,  that  it  was  not  a  motion,  it 
was  only  a  splash.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth  wished  to  know  what  a  splash 
meant,  he  would  tell  him:  he  meant  a 
speech  on  a  subject,  but  no  motion  on  the 
speech.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
bad  been  three  years  in  office  without  ever 


complaining  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  now,  with  the  greatest  in- 
consistency, he  made  an  attack  upon  Lord 
Brougham,  who  had  scarcely  taken  his 
seat,  for  permitting  abuses.  Of  the  speech 
of  the  Attorney  General  he  must  say,  that 
since  he  had  been  in  the  House,  he  had 
never  heard  a  speech  from  a  lawyer  which 
had  given  him  so  much  satisfaction.  His 
speech  did  honour  to  him  as  a  lawyer,  and 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  public.  He  was 
sure  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  not,  like  his  predecessor,  defer 
complaints  till  his  removal  from  office. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  said,  that  whilst  he  was 
in  power,  he  had  given  due  notice  of  this 
motion. 

The  Debate  adjourned  till  Monday. 

HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  Dec.  17. 


Minutes.]  The  Patents  Continuattoii  Bill  was  brought  up 
ftom  the  Coninions. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Uie 
Bishop  of  London,  ftom  Wetherfield : — By  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol*  Lord  Kino,  Locd 
Auckland,  and  Lord  Calthorpb,  firom  various  Congre- 
gations of  Protestant  Dissenters.  By  the  Duke  of  Dkton> 
SBiRE,  ftom  Youghall,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
By  Lord  Kino,  f^om  Sa£fh>n-hi]l,  against  the  New  Police. 
By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  tram  several  Parishes  in 
Sussex,  against  the  Malt-Tax.  By  the  Marquis  of  Clak- 
RiCARDK,  from  the  workii^  Carpenters  of  Dublin,  fbr  the 
repeal  of  the  Union;  and  trom  MoycuQen,  against  the 
Grants  to  the  KiUaze^treet  Society. 

Reform  in  Church  and  State.] 
Lord  King  said,  he  rose  to  present  several 
petitions  upon  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  subject  of  Reform. 
Some  of  these  petitions  were  from  Scot- 
land, and  some  from  England,  but  they  all 
concurred  in  demanding  cheap  govern- 
ment, cheap  law,  cheap  corn,  cheap  coals, 
a  free  trade,  and  a  reform  in  Parliament. 
These  summed  up  made  the  six  great 
wants  of  the  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. There  was  something  peculiar  in 
one  of  the  petitions  from  Scotland,  to 
which  he  would  presently  advert.  The 
first  petition  was  from  Ashfield,  Notting- 
ham, and  it  prayed  for  a  Reform  of  all 
abuses  in  Church  and  State — a  pretty  ex- 
tensive latitude  of  petitioning.  The  next 
was  from  SafFron-hill,  and  it  was  against 
the  Assessed  taxes.  The  next  petition 
was  from  Scotland,  and  he  would  say,  that 
if  it  were  acknowledged  that  there  were 
faults  in  the  representation  of  England,  all 
who  made  the  acknowledgment  must  con- 
fess that  the  representation  of  Scotland 
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WiH  a  perfect  farce,  a  vile  mockery,  and 
in  rvcry  |x>iiit  of  view  an  insult  to  the  un- 
derstanding, to  the  moral  sense,  and  na- 
tional character  of  the  people.     The  jjer- 
fcction  of  the  Scotch  representation  was  so 
ppreat,  that  it  exceeded  the  imagination  of 
all  mankind,  and  even  of  the  noble  Duke 
op(M>sitc  (Wellington),    to   conceive   any 
ihinu;  beyond  it.     He  would  now  present 
two  of  the  Scotch  }>etitionS9  the  one  was 
from  Arbroath,  and  the  other  was  from  the 
county  of  Renfrew.     This  latter  petition 
•was  certainly  not  very  intelligibly  woided, 
and  it  containe<l  a  passage  against  which 
he  had  been  informed  that  their  lordships 
might  ]>ossibly  take  some  objections.     In 
the  first  place,   the   Petitioners  entreated 
thrir    Lordships    to  counsel   the   |)eople, 
which  was  wliat  their  Lordships  did  not 
often  do.     But  the  next  was,   that  their 
Lordships  were   not  only  to  counsel  tht* 
people,  but  they  were  to  counsel  them  not 
to  submit  to  unconstitutional  reprosinta- 
tives  imposintr  unnecessary  taxation.     He 
did    not  think   that  this    was   language 
which  ought  to  prevent  the  reception  of 
the  petition   by   the   House,   nor  did  he 
think  it  ought  to  induce  their  Lordships 
not  to  pay  attention  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners.     There  were  some  parts  of  the 
petition  which  certainly  were  not  very  in- 
telligible ;  but  if  their  Lordships  came  to  a 
resolution  of  rejecting   i>etitions   because 
they  were  not  intelligible,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  right  of  petitioning  Parliament 
would    be   very  sensibly    abridged.       He 
should  now  move,  that  the  Petition  be  laid 
on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  after 
the  specimen  which  the  noble  Baron  had 
given  of  the  language  of  the  petition,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  move  that  the  peti- 
tion be  read  at  length. 

The  Petition  having  been  read. 

The  Karl  of  Haddington  requested  his 
noble  Friend  to  consent  to  withdraw  the 
petition.  He  had  no  wish  to  impede  the 
practice  of  petitioning  that  House,  and 
much  less  did  he  wish  to  throw  any  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  receiving  the  present 
petition,  as  it  was  the  first  of  the  sort  that 
had  as  yet  been  received  from  a  Scotch 
county ;  but  he  objected  to  the  language 
of  the  petition,  and  he  trusted  that  his 
noble  friend  would  consent  to  withdraw  it. 

Lord  King  did  not  think  the  petition  of 
80  objectionable  a  nature  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  withdraw  it.  The  petition  had 
l^een  a^eed  to  at  a  county  meeting.    It 


ccrtaiidv  did  not  look  as  if  it  came  fion 
Scotland,  for  parts  of  it  were  not  intelli- 
gible, and  it  praved  their  Lordshipi  to 
counsel  the  peopfe,  the  very  last  thing 
which  their  Loidsh«ps  would  do.  Astbe 
petition  likewise  prayed  for  relief  agaisit 
excessive  taxation,  which  part  of  the  peti- 
tion was  perfectly  intelligible,  be  could 
not  consent  to  withdraw  it. 

Lord  Duncan  would  bear  testimony  to 
the  increasing  anxiety  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  refonn.  Hve 
sense  of  the  ab:M)lute  necessity  of  a  reforai 
was  gaining  ground  rapidly  amongst  everr 
class  of  people  throughout  Scotland.  Tbe 
whole  thirty  county  Members  of  Scotlaod 
were  elected  by  less  than  3,000  voters. 
The  boroughs  in  Scotland  were  in  a  nudi 
worse  condition  than  the  counties  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation,  and  even  for 
Kdmburgh,  which  containefl  130,000,  the 
Member  was  returned  by  only  tliirty-three 
vot(Ts.  Since  tbe  last  census,  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  had  much  increaied; 
and,  taking  the  lower  and  middling  orders 
of  society  throughout  the  country,  there 
was  as  much  information  as  in  the  same 
class  of  any  population  throughovt 
Europe;  and  he  would  put  it  to  their 
Ijordships  whether  it  was  possible  that 
such  a  people  could  be  blind  to  their  abso- 
lute degradation,  under  the  present  system 
of  returning  Members  to  Parliament.'  Tbe 
people  of  Scotland,  it  was  true,  had 
hitherto  been  silent  upon  the  subject,  but 
let  not  noble  Lords  imagine  that  it  was  the 
silence  of  apathy,  for  it  had  been  that  of 
hopelessness  and  despair.  His  Majesty, 
most  fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  had  been  pleased  to  put  at  the  bead 
of  the  Government,  a  nobleman  long  cele- 
brated for  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  for  being 
the  friend  of  reform ;  and  this  fact  bad 
revived  the  wishes  of  Scotland,  which  bad 
previously  been  dormant.  He  would  avow 
that  he  had  confidence  in  the  noble  £ad*s 
intention  to  effect  a  reform  ;  and  he  knew 
that  before  many  weeks  their  Lordships' 
Table  would  be  covered  with  petitions 
from  Scotland  in  support  of  that  measure. 

Lord  Ellenborough  did  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  the'petition  should  not  be  receifed 
by  their  Lordships,  That  was  not  tbe 
time  to  discuss  questions  of  reform  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  say  nothing  on  tbe 
subject,  but  as  to  the  petition,  as  it  came 
from  a  county  of  Scotland ,  and  there  wis 
nothing  very  obiectionable  iu  its  language, 

I  be  for  one  would  vote  that  it  be  itcehredt 
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Eari  Grey  thought  that  the  petition 
might  have  been  better  worded.  Ho  was 
always  extremely  unwilling  to  take  harsh 
or  illiberal  measures  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions, and  in  the  present  case  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  object  to  the  petition,  but  he 
could  not  but  consider  it  improper  for  any 
petitioners  to  urge  their  Lordships  to  ad- 
vise the  people  to  resist  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  as  a  body  of  representatives 
illegally  and  unconstitutionally  chosen. 
Tliis,  in  his  opinion,  was  going  rather 
beyond  the  usual  language  of  petitions, 
and  he  should  object  to  receiving  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  called  upon  their  Lordships 
to  give  advice  to  the  people  to  exert  a  re- 
sistance to  legal  authority.  He  did  hope 
that  his  noble  friend  would  adopt  the 
suggestion  that  had  l)ecn  thrown  out,  and 
withdraw  the  petition. 

Lord  King  would  not  wish  to  press  the 
petition  against  the  views  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  he  would  therefore  consent  to 
withdraw  it. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  concurred  with 
the  noble  Earl  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  petitions  coming  from  Scotland  or 
elsewhere  :  l>ut  certainly  a  j^etition  which 
called  on  their  I/Ordships  **  to  counsel  the 
people  to  resist  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment" could  not  be  well  received.  There 
was  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  in 
Scotland,  particularly  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts;  but  the  agricultural  districts 
were  as  yet  not  affected  by  any  strong 
feelings ;  and  in  these  districts,  at  least, 
men's  minds  had  not  been  drawn  much  to 
the  subject.  He  could  not,  therefore,  help 
thinking  that  the  picture  drawn  of  the 
state  of  feeling  by  a  noble  Lord  near  him 
was  nearly  or  quite  as  much  over- 
charged, as  it  had  been  undercharged  by 
those  who  took  the  contrary  side.  What- 
ever the  case  might  be  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  in  the  country  parts  there 
was  nothing  like  the  same  extensive  feel- 
ing of  reform  which  he  thought,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  unhappily,  existed  in  England. 
For  his  part  he  believed  the  old  system 
worked  well ;  and,  though  there  were  ano- 
malies in  it,  perhaps  it  was  the  better  on 
that  account.  At  least  the  old  system 
contented  the  people  of  England  down  to 
a  late  period  ;  but  any  man  must  be 
stricken  with  more  than  judicial  blindness 
who  did  not  see  that  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try was  changed  on  the  subject,  and  that  I 
the  question  must  be  discussed  until  it  I 


was  brought  to  the  point  which  would 
give  content  to  the  respectable  part  of 
the  community,  and  allow  a  stand  to  be 
made  against  those  who  did  not  seek  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution,  but  its  de- 
struction, and  who  looked  not  for  reform, 
but  for  revolution.  Whatever  might  be  his 
abstract  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  would 
keep  his  mind  open  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment, and,  while  he  avoided  pledging  him- 
self to  any  side,  he  was  determined  to 
come  to  the  consideration  of  reform  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  give  his  confidence  to 
the  noble  Lord. 

The  Earl  of  Fife  said,  that  although  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  yet  the  language 
in  the  petition  was  far  from  being  that 
which  was  becoming  the  freeholders  of  a 
great  Scotch  county ;  but  still  he  thought 
that  considering  the  language  used  in  that 
House,  and  in  the  other  House,  and  in  the 
petitions  presented,  and  at  public  meetings, 
that  a  little  more  latitude  might  be  given 
in  the  present  case.  He  hoped,  as  the 
petition  was  withdrawn,  that  some  one 
would  suggest  to  those  who  were  to  send 
another  in  its  stead,  either  here  or  to  the 
other  House,  that  it  would  be  well  to  em- 
body in  the  latter  a  recommendation  to 
the  election  committees  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  alleged  misconduct 
then  before  it,  as  they  might  be  thereby 
enabled  to  give  Ministers  an  opportunity 
of  affording  to  large  towns  that  representa- 
tion to  which  it  was  admitted  they  were 
entitled. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Lord  King,  in  presenting  a  Petition  of  a 
similar  nature  from  Perth,  denied  that  the 
Scotch  system  of  representation  worked  well 
for  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  though  it  cer- 
tainly worked  well  for  those  who  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  it,  and  who  possessed 
thereby  the  power  of  laying  on  the  taxes. 
He  denied  tnat  the  object  of  those  who 
called  for  Reform  was  revolution,  and  he 
maintained,  that  the  enlisting  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  in  the  cause  of  Reform  was 
the  best  and  only  security  against  revolu- 
tion in  the  present  character  of  the  times. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  explained,  that 
his  remark  as  to  the  working  well  of  the 
present  system  of  representation  was  not 
applied  to  Scotland  particularly,  bpt  was 
applied  to  the  general  system  of  repre- 
sentation throughout  the  empire. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  denied,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  felt  themselves  op- 
pressed or  degraded.     When  be  bear4 
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such  a  statement  made  in  proof  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  wanted  reform,  he 
altogether  doubted  that  they  entertained 
any  such  desire.  He  contended,  that 
Scotland  was  well  satisfied  with  her  Re- 
presentatives, or  that  their  Lordships  would 
have  heard  to  the  contrary  long  since.  It 
was  a  new  thin^  to  hear  it  said,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  not  well  repre- 
sented. ["  Hear,  hear  "  from  Lord  King.] 
The  noble  Lord  might  cry  ♦*  Hear,  hear," 
but,  in  fact,  the  old  story  was,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  too  well  repre- 
sented, for  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  of  nothing  but  Scotch  jobs. 

Lord  Duncan,  as  a  proof  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  were  not  well  represent- 
ed, stated,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  a  majority  of  the  Scotch 
Representatives  voted  against  the  removal 
of  a  stigma  upon  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  concurred  with  the 
noble  Lord  (Ellenborough)  in  the  opinion 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  occasion  for 
discussing  the  question  of  Reform.  At  the 
same  time  he  wished  to  state,  that  he  always 
felt  convinced,  that  there  was  much  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  which  required  re- 
form. He  was  persuaded  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  could  not  now  be  evaded  or 
delayed.  He  would  advise  his  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  their  Lordships,  not  to 
refrain,  through  the  fear  of  going  too  far, 
from  doing  that  which  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind  in  this  eventful 
crisis.  He  was  sure  that  their  Lordships 
would  have  more  to  answer  for  than  any 
other  persons  in  the  empire,  if  they  did 
not  satisfy  the  public  expectations  upon 
the  question  of  Reform.  To  effect  that 
there  must  be  some  sacrifices,  and  he  was 
confident  they  would  not  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic expectations  if  the  direct  nomination 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Peers  were  not  taken  away. 

The  Petition,  which  was  from  the  Incor- 
poration of  Bakers,  in  Perth,  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Norfolk  Circuit  —  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Patronage.]  Lord  Calthorpe 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Norfolk  Circuit.  That  Circuit 
had  experienced  considerable  and  singu- 
lar inconvenience  for  some  years,  owing  to 
the  circun^tauce  of  ouly  one  Judge  of 


Assize  going  that  Circuit.  Sach  had  been, 
unhappily,  the  increase  of  ofieoces  latter- 
ly, that  the  most  serious  inconvenieDce  and 
injury  had  arisen  from  there  being  bat  a 
single  Judge  on  that  Circuit  to  discharge 
the  various  dutieswhich  deYolvedaponhim. 
He  wished  to  know  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  now  that  some  additiontl 
Judges  had  been  appointed,  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  any  arrangement  to  re- 
medy that  inconvenience  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
subject  adverted  to  by  the  noble  Lord  wai 
certainly  one  of  great  importance;  and, 
undoubtedly,  serious  inconvenience  had 
been  felt  for  many  years  from  the  want  of 
two  Judges  going  the  Norfolk  Circuit  io 
Spring  and  Autumn.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  was  one  of  those  who  deeply 
regretted  such  an  inconvenience,  and  who 
only  submitted  to  it  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  there  being  too  few  Judges  todothe 
business  of  the  country.  Twelve  Judges  had 
been  long  considered  sufficient ;  but  now 
that  three  additional  Judges  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  Majesty's  late  Government, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  whole  profession, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  there  was  no  pretence  whatever 
tliat  only  one  Judge  should  go  the  Nor- 
folk circuit.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  otherwise:  perhaps  some 
persons  better  acquainted  with  the  matter 
might  think  that  the  old  arrangement 
should  continue,  but  for  his  part,  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  could  not  discover  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  the  evil  com- 
plained of  should  not  be  remedied.  Two 
of  the  additional  Judges  would  be  al- 
lotted to  the  new  circuit  which  had  been 
made,  and  one  would  be  thus  left  unappro- 
priated. Now,  he  would  say,  and  the 
person  who  held  the  Great  Seal  had  usu- 
ally a  voice  in  such  a  matter,  that  it  would 
be  better  that  two  Judges  should  go  the 
Norfolk  Spring  Circuit,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  the  additional  Judge  left  unap- 
propriated should  be  selected.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  seemly  that  either 
the  Norfolk  circuit  or  the  Midland  circuit, 
should  have  one  Judge  assisted  by  a  Ser- 
jeant or  some  other  makeshift,  when  the 
countryhad  now  provided  individuals  of  the 
highestlegal  attainments  and  character.  He 
might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  take  that 
opportunity  to  advert  to  some  suggestions 
which  he  understood  had  been  thrown  out 
elsewhere,  respecting  certain  appointments 
vested  in  the  beinds  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor* 
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The  suggestions  to  which  he  alluded  re- 
garded the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Great 
Seal ;  and,  as  they  had  been  described  as 
worthy  of  his  attention,  he  should  give 
them  all  the  consideration  which  they  de- 
served. It  had  been  said  in  another  place, 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  name 
an  Attorney  to  a  place  which  would  be 
more  fitly  filled  by  a  Barrister.  He  cer- 
tainly felt  the  propriety  of  that  suggestion, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  fill  the  places, 
the  disposal  of  the  appointments  to  which 
was  vested  in  him,  with  Barristers.  But 
the  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
in  accomplishing  that  object  arose  from 
this  circumstance — that  the  Great  Seal 
was  only  held  during  pleasure,  and  that  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  going  out,  his  Secre- 
tary, and  the  other  officers  whom  he  might 
have  appointed,  were  turned  out  with 
him.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  call  upon  a  Barrister 
to  sacrifice  his  profession  for  a  place  of 
that  uncertain  description,  and  to  leave 
the  Bar,  for  perhaps  only  a  few  years,  or  a 
few  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
quired a  person  of  considerable  experience 
in  business,  to  discharge  the  great  and 
important  duties  attached  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper 
administration  of  justice,  that  the  office 
should  be  filled  by  a  person  of  experience, 
and  no  Barrister  of  experience  would  accept 
of  it.  He  had  tried  m  vain  to  get  an  ex- 
perienced Barrister  to  take  it.  Now  if 
the  place  were  given  to  an  inexperienced 
Barrister,  the  duties  would  not  be  per- 
formed, and  thus  would  arise  a  great  and 
grand  evil,  worse  by  many  degrees  than 
the  mischief  complained  of  respecting  the 
appointment  of  Solicitors, — namely,  that 
it  was  giving  them  an  undue  means  of 
showing  favour  to  the  suitors  in  the  Court 
in  which  they  practised.  He  begged  to 
state,  that  the  persons  filling  the  situations 
alluded  to,  in  the  departments  to  which  he 
had  the  power  to  appoint,  had  renounced 
all  their  private  professional  practice  in  the 
departments  in  which  they  were  employed 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  if  a  Barrister, 
who  intended  to  go  back  to  his  profession, 
filled  one  of  those  situations,  there  might 
be  great  danger  of  his  making  friends 
amongst  the  suitors  in  the  Court,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  their  aid  when  he  re- 
turned  to  his  profession.  He  spoke  only 
of  what  might  possibly  occur,  constitutd 


as  human  nature  was.  That  certainly  was 
felt  by  his  predecessors,  and  the  offices  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made  had  been 
held  by  Solicitors  very  recently,  with  the 
exception  of  one  place.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  any  charge  was  intended  to  be 
made  against  him  with  regard  to  the  general 
disposal  of.  the  patronage  attached  to  his 
office.  No  man  could  consider  that  pa- 
tronage a  greater  burthen  than  he  did;  and 
there  was  nothing  he  wished  more  to  get 
rid  of.  It  was  the  usual  practice  when  a 
new  Lord  Chancellor  was  appointed,  to 
dismiss  all  the  individuals  who  held  offices 
under  his  predecessors ;  but  when  he  was 
appointed  to  hold  the  Great  Seal,  his  first 
observation  was,  that  he  would  not  dismiss 
one  of  the  individuals  who  held  office  under 
the  former  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  told, 
however,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
dismiss  two  confidential  Secretaries,  which 
he  did  because  it  would  have  been  im- 
proper to  retain  men  acquainted  with 
matters  confidentially  intrusted  to  them  by 
his  predecessor  ;  he  retained,  however,  five 
out  of  seven  persons  who  filled  situations 
under  his  predecessor,  and  one  of  them,  a 
learned  gentleman  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  a  particular  office,  he  had  never  seen 
until  he  came  to  thank  him  for  having  ap- 
pointed him.  He  could  declare,  that  no 
human  being  that  he  had  ever  known  or 
seen  before,  had  received  an  appointment 
from  him  in  Church  or  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  individuals,  from  private 
motives,  and  the  nature  of  those  motives, 
he  was  sure,  would  be  properly  appreciated 
by  their  Lordships  and  the  public,  when 
he  mentioned  the  names  of  Romilly  and 
Clarkson,  as  those  of  two  persons  whom 
he  had  so  appointed  Commissioners  of 
Bankrupts. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  Dec.  17. 

MiNtrrBS.3  An  ElecCkm  Committee  reported,  that  M. 
Brucb,  Eiq.,  and  Jaumb  J.  H.  Vbrx,  Eiq.,  the  sitting 
Members,  were  duly  elected  for  the  Borough  of  Uchester. 

Bills.  The  Patents  ConUnuation  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed.  The  Labouring  Poor  Bill  (Lord  NuosNT'a 
measure)  was  postponed  till  Febnuuy  10th. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Li^nnard,  of  the 
number  of  Persons  convicted  of,  and  executed  for  Forgery, 
during  the  year  1830: — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Waithman,  Manufactured  Cottons  exported  since  1798, 
distinguishing  the  real  from  the  official  value,  and  stating 
Duties  and  Drawbacks:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hrsot, 
various  Returns  connected  with  the  Duties  on  Houses  and 
Windows ;  accotmt  of  all  the  Houses  and  Buildugs  in  the 
Royal  Parks;  of  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  Per« 
sons  by  whom  they  were  filled ;  and  whether  they  were 
nted  (0  the  AiN8Kd  T«xet  and  County  Rates  «  0)py  oC 
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the  original  Patent  by  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointod  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Regiitrar  and  King's 
Receiver  for  the  Colony  of  Demerara — a  return  of  hii 
age— the  date  of  his  appointment — the  period  during 
which  he  had  exercised  the  office  as  principal,  and  during 
whidi  he  discharged  its  duties  by  deputy— the  amount  of 
the  money  he  had  received,  with  interest  and  compound 
interest  on  his  receipts,  calculated  at  five  per  cent — the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  him  as  principal  money  in  cadi 
year — the  amount  of  the  payments  to  his  deputies  up  to 
the  present  period : — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Bvllek,  the 
Population  of  each  Hundred  in  Uie  Empire,  with  its  ex- 
tent of  surface : — On  the  Motion  of  Lord  J.  RuaasLi^  the 
rates  of  Duties  payable  on  Soap,  Candles,  Coals,  &c.  in 
1792,  and  on  January  Ist,  1831,  with  the  value  of  the 
Cottmu,  Woollens,  and  Cutlery  exported  at  the  two 
periods,  distinguishing  the  official  from  the  real  value ;  tlie 
Prices  of  Meet  and  Bread  paid  at  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
1790, 1791, 179S,  and  in  18S8,  1829,  and  183a 
Petitions  presented.  For  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Printed 
Cottons,  by  Mr.  Pattjin,  f^rom  Burnley,  Lancashire,  and 
Stayley  Bridge: — By  Mr.  Orsxnk,  from  Lancaster.  For 
a  Rcfonn  In  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Lbstbb,  from  Po(d& 
For  the  rqpcal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  by  Mr.  H.  Davis, 
firom  several  Parishes  in  Bristol :  —By  Mr.  Labouchkre, 
fkom  Taunton.  Against  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coals,  by 
Lord  J.  Stuart,  from  Neath,  Glamorganshire.  For  the 
abolition  of  Colcmial  Slavery,  thirteen  by  Mr.  IIumk: — 
By  Mr.  Slanky,  three  from  Slirewsbury  and  its  ndgh- 
btmrhood: — By  Mr.  Blount,  firom  Roman  Catholics  of 
Sheffield:— By  Lord  J.  Stuart,  from  Glamorganshire:— 
By  Mr.  C.  Rusasi/,  from  Dissenters  at  Hatch  Bcauchamp : 
—  By  Mr.  Bullkr,  firom  East  and  West  Looe: — By  Mr. 
Pattbn,  firom  Shrewsbury : — By  Mr.  Talbot,  eight  ttom 
Glamorganshire : — By  Sir  J.  Skbrioht,  three  fi»m  various 
parts  of  Devonshira  By  Mr.  HirMx,  firom  the  Magis- 
trates, &c.  of  Arbroath,  complaining  of  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense now  oceasioned  by  the  Quarantine  Laws.  By  Sir 
M.  W.  RiOLKT,  ftom  those  who  constituted  the  Deputa- 
tion of  the  Procession  of  Trades  which  lately  went  with 
an  Address  to  the  King,  denying  that  they  had  used  a  tri- 
coloured  Flag,  making  warm  proAssions  of  loyalty,  and 
praying  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  By  Mr.  Lcvlst, 
from  Mansfield,  agaimt  the  Truck  System ;  and  firom  an 
individual,  named  Benjamin  Ellis,  against  the  Com  I^ws. 
By  O'GoRMAN  Mahon,  from  Drumline,  in  tlie  Barony  of 
Bunralty,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  against  the  Subletting 
Act. 

Privileges  of  Parliament — Bo- 
rough OF  Beer  ALSTON. J  Mr.  Leader 
moved,  thai  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  war- 
rant for  a  new  Writ  for  this  borough,  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Lou  vain,  now  Earl  of  Be- 
verley. The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the 
Speaker  having  inquired,  when  the  subject 
was  mentioned  to  him  yesterday,  whether 
the  usual  words  **  now  summoned  up  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament"  were 
added  to  the  Motion,  and  having  been 
answered  in  the  negative,  that  he  was 
pleased  then  to  recommend  that  reference 
should  be  made  to  precedents,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  such  addition 
to  the  terms  of  the  Motion  was  not  essen- 
tial. The  first  authority  to  which  he  had 
accordingly  referred  was  that  contained  in 
*  HatselTs  Precedent^  where  it  is  laid  down, 
''  that  a  person  becomes  a  Peer  by  descent 
or  by  creation.  When  by  the  former,  the 
instant  the  ancestor  dies  bis  heir  becomes 
ft  Peer,  and  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons is  immediately  vacant ;  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  issuing  of  the 
Writ  to  call  such  heir  to  the  House  of 
Peers ;  for  it  is  only  a  Writ  of  Summons 
to  attend  his  service  there ;  and  without 
it,  and  though  he  should  never  take  his 
scat  there,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever  a  Peer  of  the  realm;  and  if  hi 
some  particular  case,  or  to  answer  any 
particular  purpose,  this  Writ  of  Summons 
should  be  delayed  to  be  issued,  the  House 
of  Commons  would,  nevertheless,  consider 
his  scat  amongst  them  as  vacated,  and 
would  order  a  new  Writ.  In  the  case  of 
the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  new  Writ  was  moved, 
the  Speaker  said,  he  had  asked  the  mover 
of  it  whether  the  Writ  of  Summons  had 
issued  ?  but  that  this  proceeded  fron 
curiosity — his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons being  vacant  whether  it  had  issued 
or  not."  The  next  precedent  upon  which 
he  (Mr.  Leader)  relied,  was  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  on  a  receat 
occasion,  in  the  Berkeley  case,  where  a 
motion  was  made  in  181 1  for  a  Writ  for  a 
Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  the  room  of 
Viscount  Durslcy,  then  Earl  Bericeley; 
and  the  hon.  Member  produced  also  the 
Journals  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  of 
that  day,  in  which  the  House  decided,  oa 
a  division  precisely  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case,  that  the  Writ 
should  issue.  The  hon.  Member  then 
referred  to  '  Hansard^s  Parliameniaty  JDb- 
hates,*  and  recurred  to  the  arguments  which 
were  then  used,  and  on  which  he  relied  u 
perfectly  in  point  with  the  present  case.  It 
was  stated  in  the  proceedings  of  that  day 
that  Mr.  Speaker  had  cited  a  variety  of 
instances,  and  directed  the  Clerk  to  read 
certain  passages  from  the  Journals  relative 
to  the  issuing  of  the  writ  for  Stamford,  ia 
the  room  of  General  Barclay,  then  Earl 
Lindsay;  and  he  contended  that  the  words 
*^  summoned  to  Parliament''  were  essentiaL 
It  was  then  contended  by  the  mover  ftr 
the  Writ,  that  a  summons  was  not  neoc^ 
sary— that  the  county  of  Gloucester,  k 
that  event,  might  go  unrepresented  fiar 
months,  or  till  the  end  of  ParliaroenC  It 
was  argued  on  the  other  side,  thai  if 
they  went  into  the  subject  a  CommHtes 
of  Privileges  must  be  appointed  to  9^ 
certain  whether  or  not  he  had  the  ngfit 
Several  gentlemen  at  that  time  contendodi 
that  the  question  was  hot  how  Loii 
Dunleywat  afiected,  but  how  A*  How 
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of  Commons  was  affected  ;  they  con- 
tended also,  that  a  peerage  rendered  a 
person  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  House  : 
and  it  was  likewise  strongly  urged  that  it 
was  a  mere  question  as  to  form,  and 
though  forms  ought  to  be  properly  attended 
to,  still  Gloucester  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  its  share  in  the  representation  for  form's 
sake.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  this 
was  the  dictum  of  the  most  eminent  par- 
liamentary authority,  and  the  precedent 
of  the  House  itself,  for  in  the  Gloucester 
case,  the  writ  was  issued  as  the  motion 
was  granted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  felt  strongly  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
House  was  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their 
own  body.  Lord  Louvain  was  disqualified 
for  sitting  there,  and,  consequently,  the 
borough  of  Beeralston  ceased  to  be  repre- 
sented in  that  House.  He,  therefore, 
moved  for  a  Writ  for  a  new  Election  for 
the  borough  of  Beeralston. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  expect,  and  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  only  pardon  him  if  he 
addressed  them  on  this  subject,  but  that 
they  would  all  think  that,  on  such  a  question, 
he  was  called  upon  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member, 
and  upon  the  groimds  on  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  founded  his  Motion.  The 
Motion  was,  that  a  new  Writ  be  issued  for 
a  certain  borough,  in  the  room  of  a  person 
who  was  alleged  by  the  hon.  Mover  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House  in 
consequence  of  his  having,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
Now,  it  must  be  quite  clear  to  every  hon. 
Member,  that  if  the  person  alluded  to  was 
not  a  Peer,  his  place  was  not  vacant,  for 
no  other  ground  of  vacancy  had  been 
alleged.  Such  being  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member,  the  hon.  Member  had  said, 
that  he  would  cite  precedents  and  author- 
ities to  show  that  the  House  might,  in 
such  a  case,  order  a  new  Writ,  without  a 
summons  having  been  issued  by  the  other 
House  to  the  person  situated  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  described  the  member  for  this 
borough  to  be.  He  had  carefully  watched 
the  hon.  Member  during  the  course  of  his 
argument,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge 
to  produce  authorities  in  support  of  his 
Motion.  The  hon.  Member  had  first  pro- 
duced dicta — from  a  book  of  great  author- 
ity he  was  ready  to  admit,  but  still  only 
dicta — in  support  of  this  petition, — name- 
ly, that  in  such  a  case  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  stated;  it  was  not  necessary  that 


a  summons  should  issue  from  the  other 
House  in  order  to  unseat  the  person  so 
situated  as  the  member  for  Beeralston 
was  said  to  be.  There  could  certainly  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  a  Member  of  that  House 
became  a  Peer,  the  House  could  order  a 
new  Writ  to  be  issued  in  his  room,  and, 
consequently,  unseat  him,  without  the 
House  of  Lords  having  issued  such  sum- 
mons ;  but  then  the  House  would  require 
evidence — positive  evidence  — that  such 
Member  had  really  become  a  Peer.  This 
had  been  the  uniform  course.  The  House 
must  have  proof, — sufficient  proof, — and 
it  was  true  that  the  issue  of  a  summons 
by  the  other  House  was  not  essential  to 
the  sufficiency  of  proof.  The  issue  of 
such  summons  alone  would  be  sufficient 
proof — it  had  always  been  taken  as  such  ; 
but  it  did  not  follow  from  that,  that  the 
House  might  not  have  sufficient  proof 
without  the  summons.  For  instance,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  thought  proper  to  refuse  to 
issue  the  summons ;  or,  if  they  were  neg- 
ligent in  issuing  the  summons,  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Lords  could  not 
estop  the  House  of  Commons  from  doing 
that  which  the  law  of  the  land  justified 
them  in  doing, —  nay,  called  upon  them  to 
do.  The  House  of  Commons,  however, 
he  repeated,  must  have  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  person  had  become 
a  Peer.  The  result,  then,  of  these  obser- 
vations, the  House  would  see,  was  this, 
— namely,  that  the  dicta  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  cited  were  quite  true  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  issue  of  the  sum- 
mons by  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  tlie 
only  conclusive  evidence  of  a  person  hav- 
ing become  a  Peer.  There  might  be  other 
evidence  of  the  same  fact.  Then,  with 
regard  to  precedents,  the  hon.  Member 
had  cited  only  one,  and  that  was  the  case 
in  which  a  new  Writ  had  been  issued  for 
Gloucester,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Berke- 
ley. Now  to  this  case  he  entreated  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members,  as  well  of  those 
who  had  been  Members  of  the  House  at 
the  time  that  case  occurred,  as  of  those 
who  had  not  then  the  honour  of  seats  there. 
A  single  glance  at  tlie  circumstances  of 
that  case  would  convince  hon.  Members 
that  the  Writ  had  been  wrongfully  issued. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  wrong- 
fully ;  for  the  individual  in  whose  n>om 
the  Writ  was  directed  to  issue  was  still 
living,  and  was  Colonel  Berkeley,  and  not 
Earl  of  Berkeley.  This  precedent,  there- 
fore;  woBld  not;  he  was  sure;  be  acted 
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upon  by  the  House ;  and  thus  they  had 
got  rid  of  the  only  case  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  cited.  Having  thus  gone 
through  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon. 
Member  rested  his  Motion,  let  him  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  real 
aspect  of  the  case.  The  House  required 
proof  that  the  seat  was  vacant.  What 
proof  had  been  adduced  ?  None  whatever ; 
and  if  the  House  chose  to  entertain  the 
Motion,  they  must,  as  the  summons  had 
not  been  issued  by  the  other  House,  go 
into  a  solemn  inquiry  respecting  birth, 
parentage,  and  nglit.  This  Avas  the  only 
course  open  to  the  House, — the  only  course 
they  could  pursue  in  any  case  so  circum- 
stanced as  the  present  case  was.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  case,  however, 
allow  him  to  observe  that  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take  all  the  steps  that  he  could 
with  propriety  take,  for  procuring  inform- 
ation, in  order  to  direct  the  proceedings, 
as  well  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Motion,  as  of  the 
House  who  were  to  decide  upon  that  Motion. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, were  these  : — the  hon.  Member, 
in  whose  room  a  Writ  was  now  moved  for, 
was  abroad, — at  Rome, — and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  absence,  some  obstacles  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  issue  of  the 
summons  from  the  other  House  ,  but  the 
summons  had  been  applied  for;  that  ap- 
plication was  before  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  expected  the  ap- 
plication would  be  decided  upon.  Under 
these  circumstances,  which  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state,  he  put  it  to  the  hon. 
Member,  and  to  the  House,  whether  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
rather  than  commence  such  an  inquiry  as 
Avould  alone  justify  the  House  in  unseat- 
ing one  of  their  Members.  However,  if 
the  hon.  Member  felt  inclined  to  press  the 
Motion,  he  would  of  course  put  it. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  think  of  pressing  his  Motion, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  Chair. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  would  recommend 
the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  majority  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Berkeley ;  and  he  should 
be  very  cautious  how  he  committed  him- 
self in  the  same  way  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  after  the  com- 
munication which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  could  not  think  of  pressing 
the  Motion. — Motion  withdrawn 


Tax  on  Printed  Cottons.]  Mr. 
Patten  presented  petitions,  very  namer- 
ously  signed  from  Manchester  and  iti 
vicinity,  praying  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
duty  on  Printed  Cottons.  The  hon. Mem- 
ber said,  that  this  tax  weighed  most 
heavily  and  most  injuriously  upon  the 
lower  orders,  and  declared  his  intentioa 
of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Houie, 
by  moving  that  the  duty  be  repealed,  im- 
mediately after  the  recess.  The  duty  oo 
printed  calicoes  amounted  to  more  tbaa 
1,000,000/.  and  not  400,000/.  of  that  went 
into  the  Exchequer,  inconsequence  of  the 
numerous  drawbacks,  and  the  expense  of 
collecting.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  it 
diminished  their  profits  thirty  per  cent,  u 
well  as  being  most  vexatious.  The  labour- 
ing classes  paid  a  duty  of  sixty  or  seFenty 
percent,  while  the  dresses  of  the  upper 
classes  were  not  taxed  above  three  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petitions.  The  tax  upon  printed  cottons 
was  most  unequal  and  unjust,  and  it  was 
I  fast  destroying  that  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. This  tax  caused  the  garments  of 
the  poor  to  pay  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent, 
while  the  garments  of  the  rich  did  not  pay 
a  duty  of  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent. 
The  extent  of  cotton-printing  was  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  or  400,000  pieces  in  the 
year.  There  were  two  millions  of  money 
in  the  gross  collected  from  this  duty,  of 
which  500,000/.  annually  came  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  out  of  which  100,000/. 
was  paid  for  the  expenses  of  coliectioD, 
leaving  only  400,000/.  to  the  revenue, 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Calico  print- 
ing employed  one-tenth  of  the  inhalntaiiti 
of  Lancashire,  and  in  Glasgow  it  was  fast 
going  down,  in  consequence  of  this  tax, 
while  the  rival  manufactures  of  ginghams 
and  cotton-yarn  were  rising  ioto  pro- 
sperity. This  was  a  tax  that  was  levied 
on  the  industry  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  it  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Greene  also  bore  testimony  to  the« 
oppressive  nature  of  this  duty.     It  was 
extremely  expensive  to  collect,  and  bora 
particularly  hard  upon  the  poorer  classes^ 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  repealed. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  said,  that  this  was 
another  instance  of  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  the  poor  were  taxed.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
community  bore  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
gross  taxation  of  the  country ;  and,b|. 
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should  be  glad  to  see  a  committee  appoint- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  injurious 
operation  of  our  fiscal  code  on  the  labour- 
ing population.  The  personal  property 
of  a  man  who  had  accumulated  a  few 
thousand  pounds  by  a  life  of  unremitted 
industry,  was  subject,  at  his  death,  to  an 
enormous  impost,  while  the  real  estate  of 
the  great  land-owner  did  not  pay  a 
farthing. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  had  personal 
experience  of  the  oppressive  nature  of 
this  tax,  and  he  had  repeatedly  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
but  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  him. 

Mr.  Dugdale  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  on  this  subject, 
and  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitions. 

Sir  John  Newport  did  not  deny  that 
this  was  a  most  oppressive  tax,  but  there 
was  also  a  still  mote  oppressive  and  unjust 
tax,  which  he  was  of  opinion  ought,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  repealed — he 
alluded  to  the  duty  on  coals.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  tax  now  under  discussion 
was,  like  many  others,  an  ill-regulated  tax ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  it  and 
others  could  be  repealed  without  any 
serious  defalcation  in  the  revenue.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  coal-duty  was  a 
still  more  oppressive,  and  far  worse  tax, 
and  if  they  were  to  take  away  any  taxes, 
they  should  first  commence  with  one 
which  pressed  so  very  heavily  upon  the 
public.  If  they  could  not  repeal  the  tax 
in  question  along  with  the  coal-tax,  con- 
sistently with  a  due  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  public  revenue  of  the  country,  he  would 
certainly  be  for  selecting  the  coal-tax  for 
repeal;  it  was  a  most  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive tax,  for  it  bore  harder  upon  the 
public  the  further  they  were  removed  from 
the  place  where  the  coals  were  obtained, 
and  thus  greatly  augmented  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  fuel.  If  there 
were  to  be  a  coal-duty,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
on  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  thus  it 
would  fall  equally  on  all,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  was  at  present,  exceedingly  partial. 
There  was  no  tax  which  should  be  repealed 
before  the  duty  on  coals.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  taxation  was  to  be  found  in 
the  restrictions  it  imposed  on  industry,  by 
which  employment  was  limited,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Maherly  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
best  way  of  arriving  at  a  right  decision  on 
subjects  of  this  kind  was,  to  call  for  a 


thorough  revision  of  the  Revenue  laws, 
instead  of  taking  up  the  question  abstract- 
edly, on  particular  points. 

Mr.  Patten  observed,  that  when  the 
proper  time  arrived  he  would  show  that 
this  tax  pressed  heavily  on  the  agricultural 
interest.  When  a  farmer  had  several 
daughters,  it  must  of  necessity  be  very 
onerous  to  him. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Repeal  of  the  Union — Ireland.] 
Mr.  Wyse : — I  rise  to  present  five  Petitions 
from  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  first  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Kilsheelan  and  Kilcash ;  the 
second  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
of  Fethard  and  Killusty ;  the  third  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Temple 
Michael ;  the  fourth  from  the  parishioners 
of  Ballingarry ;  and  the  fifth  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  barony  of  Eliogarty. 
The  parishioners  all  ground  their  several 
prayers  on  nearly  the  same  persuasion,  of 
the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  by 
this  international  treaty :  but  as  I  stated 
on  a  former  night  I  should  abstain  from 
all  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  question,  until  it  should  be  broug^ht 
before  the  House  in  a  practical  and  dis- 
tinct form,  I  will  adhere  to  this  resolution, 
and  not  trespass  on  the  time  or  attention 
of  the  House  by  any  ex-par te  discussion 
at  the  present  moment.  Public  opinion 
should  be  given  its  fair  operation,  and  I 
am  quite  certain,  when  the  time  comes, 
public  opinion  will  decide  as  it  ought. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  entreating  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  marked  circum- 
stance— that  there  is  not  one  of  these  pe- 
titions which  does  not  set  out,  after  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  Sovereign 
of  this  country,  and  an  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve unbroken  the  connexion,  by  alleging 
as  the  principal  ground  of  their  complaint, 
the  state  of  extreme  destitution  in  which 
the  country  remains  at  present.  One 
fourth  of  the  population  is  out  of  employ- 
ment, according  to  the  reports  and  evi- 
dence before  this  House.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  so  large  a  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  country  so  fluctuating  between 
the  boundaries  of  life  and  death,  will 
quietly  sit  down  and  starve,  with  blessings 
in  their  mouths  on  your  paternal  Legisla- 
ture, without  some  eflbrt  to  do  themselves 
justice,  and  to  wrest  from  circumstances 
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a  chance  of  better  fortunes  for  themaelves 
and  their  families.  The  people  of  Ireland 
naturally  allege,  that  there  must  be  mis- 
take, or  incapacity,  or  neglect,  some- 
where. In  one  of  the  petitions,  that  of 
the  barony  of  Eliogarty,  they  do  not  attri- 
bute these  results  to  any  indisposition  in 
an  Endish  House  to  attend  to  Irish  inter- 
ests,but,  in  a  rational  spirit,  suppose,  that 
distance  of  place,  inadequate  knowledge, 
and  shortness  of  time,  prevent,  as  in  their 
minds  they  must  always  prevent,  any  Legis- 
lature, embracing  so  very  many  vast  ob- 
jects as  this,  from  attending  minutely  to 
their  domestic  grievances.  In  a  more 
wholesome  state  of  society  this  might  not 
be  felt,  or,  if  felt,  might  more  easily  be 
endured;  but  in  Ireland,  so  far  behind 
hand  in  the  race  of  civilization,  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  attention,  a  more 
than  usual  spirit  of  kindness,  is  necessary. 
It  depends  upon  you  to  refute,  not  by 
loose  attacks,  or  partial  denial,  or  vague 
promises,  these  allegations,  but  by  sub- 
stantial and  active  justice  and  energetic 
measures  of  remedy ;  and  until  the  people 
be  employed — until  the  surplus  population 
be  put  into  activity  by  capital — until  the 
resources  of  the  country  arc  drawn  forth 
by  some  positive  application  of  the  power 
of  Government — not  these  complaints 
only  will  'you  hear,  but  thousands  like 
them,  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
So  impressed  am  I  with  this  conviction, 
that  I  had  anxiously  waited  during  the 
whole  of  tliis  short  Session,  to  see  whether 
either  Government,  or  some  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  would  take  up  this 
question,  and  had  intended,  as  no  other 
hon.  Member  had  taken  up  the  matter,  to 
give  a  notice  of  motion,  having  for  its 
view  the  employment  of  the  working 
classes  in  Ireland ;  but  I  shall  defer  my 
notice  to  a  later  period  of  the*  evening, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  be  in  his  place ;  and  1  do  this  because 
I  should  prefer  having  the  question  taken 
up  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  which 
can  most  cflectually  meet  the  wishes  and 
the  wants  of  the  Irish  people. 

Five  Petitions,  from  pisiccs  in   Kildare 
and  Tipperary,  read  and  laid  on  the  Table. 

Linen    Tiiadk   in    Iri'Laxd.]       Sir 
Robert  Bateson  rose  to  present  a  Petition,  | 
and  as  jt  was  neither  on  slavery  nor  on  the  ; 
repeal  of  the  Union,  he  hoped  to  obtain 
the  attention  of  the  Ilouse.     Me  regretted  ' 
much  at  not  seeing  any  of  his  Majesty's 


Ministers  present.  He  recollected  dial 
on  a  late  occasion  some  obeervations  had 
been  made  relative  to  the  absence  of  Mi- 
nisters at  the  hour  of  half-past  three.  He 
approved  of  such  observations,  as  he 
thought  it  was  important  that  they  shoaU 
be  present  while  petitions  from  the  country 
were  being  presented.  The  petitioa  cane 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Alexander 
Barlow,  a  linen  merchant  residing  in  Dab- 
lin.  He  stated,  that  the  trade  in  linen 
was  rapidly  decreasing,  in  consequence  of 
the  importation  into  Ireland  of  cotton* 
twist,  duty  free,  which  caused  the  lined 
manufactories  in  Ireland  to  decline.  Ai« 
though  he  was  not  averse  to  the  priueij 
of  free  trade,  about  which  some  , 
economists  talked  so  much,  be  was  qniu 
sure  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  want 
of  protection,  with  regard  to  the  iBmorta- 
tion  of  cotton -twist,  was  a  canse  of  very 
serious  distress  to  Ireland.  Previous  to 
the  year  1826,  there  was  a  protectinf 
duty  under  the  auspices  of  the  Linen 
Board.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  there 
might  have  been  jobbing  carried  on  in 
this  Board,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wu 
convinced  that  that  Board,  and  the  duty 
on  cotton,  which  had  originated  with  it, 
were  of  some  utility  to  Ireland.  This 
Board  had  been  since  abolished p  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  great  mana* 
facturers  were  enabled  to  make  large  for- 
tunes, to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  d« 
working  classes.  He  considered  that  nOl 
spun  yam,  and  the  importation  of  foreiga 
flax,  tended  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade 
in  Ireland.  This  had  been  denied  by  a 
certain  political  economist,  but  he  (Sir  R. 
Bateson)  would  not  give  great  credenoB 
to  the  opinions  of  that  person,  as  he  had 
heard  him  say,  that  absenteeism  was  no 
injury  to  Ireland,  and  that  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  rents  of  that  coun- 
try were  spent  in  Ireland  or  at  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  whole,  he  was  quite  of 
opmion  that  such  doctrines  as  had  been 
advocated  by  that  gentleman,  would,  if 
brought  into  operation,  be  very  ruinous  to 
Ireland.  The  petition  which  he  had  to 
present  was  the  first  of  many,  which  after 
the  recess,  would  be  presented  on  the 
same  subject  In  conclusion,  he  wished 
to  make  one  ob8cr\'ation.  Much  hnd 
been  said  in  the  House  against  the  sys- 
tem of  agitation  carried  on  in  Irdand; 
to  prevent  that,  let  the  House  give  em- 
ployment to  the  poor,  and  protection  to 
the  staple  trade  of  that  country. 
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Mr.  Maherly  thought,  that  the  doctrines 
urged  by  the  hon.  Member  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  country.  What !  did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  recommend  that  a  duty 
should  be  put  on  cottcn  ;  on  the  very  ar- 
ticle which  was  the  principal  source  of 
employment  to  the  poor  in  the  country  ? 
He  rather  thought  that  a  bounty  should 
be  granted  for  its  importation.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  much  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland.  The 
reason  of  this,  in  his  opinion,  was,  that 
Ireland  did  not  apply  that  skill  of  which 
she  was  capable  to  the  improvement  of 
her  manufactories,  and,  in  consequence, 
her  trade  in  linen  had  emigrated  to  Scot- 
land and  Yorkshire.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member,  that  the  system  of  agitation 
carried  on  in  Ireland  tended  much  to  in- 
jure that  country.  No  sooner  was  one 
subject  over  than  another  was  started, 
and  the  people  were  kept  from  applying 
themselves  to  procuring  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

Sir  R,  Bateson  said,  unfortunately  they 
had  httle  or  no  capital  in  Ireland. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon  would 
introduce  his,  the  people  there  would  feel 
most  happy. 

O* Gorman  Mahon  said,  the  hon.  Baro- 
net laboured  under  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas,  for  he  had  recommended  that  the 
two  most  important  subjects,  as  regarded 
England  and  Ireland,  namely,  the  Slave 
Trade  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  should 
be  deferred  for  less  important  considera- 
tions. It  had  been  truly  stated,  that  the 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  had  declined,  but 
that,  he  thought,  was  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  absentees.  He  assured  the  House 
that  there  was  no  risk  in  investing  capital 
in  Ireland,  where  it  was  quite  as  safe, 
and  indeed  safer,  than  in  England.  The 
great  evil  in  that  country  was  want  of 
capital,  which,  if  invested  there,  would 
promote  industry  and  prevent  agitation. 
Much  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Abingdon  about  agitation  in  Ireland, 
but  he  must  deny  that  any  existed  there, 
if  by  that  term  was  meant  any  thing  that  I 
led  to  rebellion  and  insurrection.  To  be  ! 
sure,  if  it  was  merely  meant  that  people 
felt  warmly  when  their  interests  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  occasion  to  deny 
that ;  but  in  other  respects,  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  in  a  slate  of  the  profoundest 
tranquillity  ;  and  he  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  that  tranquillity  had 
emanated  from  the  agitation  that  had  pre- 


viously existed  on  the  question  of  n\U 
gion,  and  when  agitation  was  called  for 
and  necessary.  The  consequence  of  what 
had  then  been  done  was^  that  now  the 
Orangeman  and  Catholic  were  daily  shak- 
ing hands,  and  feuds  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion had  entirely  ceased. 

Mr,  Alderman  I^FaiMman  complained  of 
these  discussions  upon  petitions.  He  bad 
been  attending  three  or  four  nights  running 
to  present  a  petition,  and  had  always  found, 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  indulging  in  such 
long  speeches,  that  before  his  turn  came, 
the  time  allotted  by  the  House  for  the 
presentation  of  petitions  had  elapsed.  He 
must  claim  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  having  their  petitions  heard,  if 
he  sat  there  all  night. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland  was  the  re- 
striction under  which  it  laboured,  atid  for 
this  Irish  Members  were  principally  to  be 
blamed;  for  he  recollected  when,  seven 
years  ago,  bounties  and  such  restrictions 
were  taken  off  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland, 
he  and  other  Members,  amongst  them 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  the 
Queen's  county,  predicted  that  the  Scotch 
linen  trade  would  flourish,  and  the  Irish 
trade  decay,  and  such  turned  out  to  be 
the  fact.  It  was  to  the  removal  of  those 
restrictions  that  he  attributed  the  start 
which  the  Scotch  trade  had  taken,  and 
he  was  sure  the  best  way  would  be,  to  leave 
that  and  all  other  trades  and  occupations 
to  themselves. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  said,  that  with 
respect  to  what  had  just  dropped  from 
the  worthy  Alderman,  he  thought  that 
unless  some  other  arrangement  was  made, 
the  petitions  of  the  people  might  as  well 
be  at  once  thrown  aside.  He  had  attend- 
ed five  days  in  his  place  to  present  a  pe- 
tition, and  though  he  had  always  been 
down  at  the  House  by  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  set  his  name  down 
immediately,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  He  therefore  trusted  that  the  rule 
for  public  business  to  commence  at  five 
o'clock,  which  was  now  existing,  would 
undergo  some  modification  and  restric- 
tion. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  would  be  well  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind  what 
really  was  the  rule  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  rule  was,  that  he  should  attend  at 
three  oVlo<"k,  and  that  the  public  business 
of  the  day  should  commence  at  five  o'clock. 
Afler  the  public  business  was  disposed  of. 
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however,  an  opportuuity  would  be  afforded 
to  hon.  Members  to  present  such  petitions 
as  had  not  been  received  before  five  o'clock. 
He  had  never  failed,  after  the  public  busi- 
ness was  finished,  to  go  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  list  in  his  hands,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  name  was  one  of  those 
called  over  by  him  last  night. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  said,  he  had  not 
the  least  idea  that  his  name  would  have 
been  called  over  at  half-past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  had  heard  the 
Speaker  call  over  the  names,  and  he  (Sir 
M.  W,  Ridley)  was  the  only  one  out  of 
twenty  who  answered.  It  was  by  the  in- 
attention of  Members,  not  the  want  of 
opportunity,  if  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
sent their  petitions. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  said,  he  was 
absent  on  account  of  illness  ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  hon.  Members  to  avoid 
indisposition,  if  they  were  required  to  at- 
tend till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  although  the 
hon.  Gentleman  might  be  incapacitated 
by  ill  health  from  attending,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  it  was  possible  to 
bear  the  fatigue,  for  if  any  one  was  com- 
pelled to  attend,  he  was. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Alleged  Libellous  PunLiCATioy.] 
Lord  Palmerston,  seeing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carmarthen  in  his  place  (Mr.  R. 
Trevor),  rose  to  request  him  to  postpone 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
respecting  an  alleged  libellous  publication, 
because  the  noble  Lord  who  represented 
the  Government  in  that  House  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  account  of  a  family 
misfortune. 

Mr.  R.  Trevor  expressed  his  readiness 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  hon.  Member  was  about  to  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question,  when  he  was  called  to 
order  by 

The  Speaker,  who  informed  the  hon. 
Member  that,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  per- 
severe in  his  motion,  he  could  not  at  that 
time  enter  into  a  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  Trevor  postponed  it  to  Thursday. 

West-India  Trade  with  America.] 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  proposed  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  subject 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  recess, 
on  account  of  the  many  interests  it  in- 


volved. During  the  holidays  tbe  Chifeni- 
mcnt  would  consider  the  subject,  and  lee 
whether  any  measure  could  be  prepared, 
better  calculated  to  protect  the  dinereat 
parties  interested. 

Mr.  Merries  had  no  objection  to  the 
postponement,  though  he  was  sorry  that 
any  delay  should  take  place  on  so  im- 
portant a  question.  He  could  assure 
the  House,  however,  that  the  Bill  alreadj 
before  it  had  been  fully  considered  1^ 
the  Members  of  the  late  Government, 
and  that  every  endeavour  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  interests  of  those  most  con- 
cerned in  the  measure.  In  the  event, 
therefore,  of  any  new  Bill  that  should  be 
introduced  being  found  objectionable,  he 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  the  candour  to  revert  to  tbe 
present  one. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  that  he  had 
one  or  two  questions  to  ask,  and  he  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  asking  them. 
From    the    correspondence  between  the 

!  American  Minister  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  it 
appeared,  that  we  had  conceded  to  the 
United  States  the  principle  of  a  right  in 
those  States  to  a  direct  intercoune 
between  them  and  our  West-India  colo- 
nies. Into  this  most  injurious  arrange- 
ment he  would  not  enter  at  present,  but 
when  the  time  arrived,  he  should  be  aUe 
to  show  irresistibly  that  to  grant  such  a 
principle,  without  equivalent,  was  moit 
un advisable.  The  late  President  of  tbe 
Board  of  Trade  had  stated,  that  in  to 
doing  the  Government  had  acted  on  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Haskii- 

;  son  ;  but  he  denied  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  he  could  positively  state,  that  Mr. 
Huskisson,  shortly  before  his  death, 
declared,  that  he  never  would  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement  without  an  equi- 
valent, and  that  it  was  directly  contraiy  to 

!  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  snbject 
He  therefore  thought  that  he  had  a  right 
to  complain,  for  in  1826  Mr.  Canning, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Dudley,  had  statal 
that  they  never  would  consent  to  the  con- 
cession of  tliat  principle  without  some 
very  adequate  cause.  On  the  faith  of  that 
assertion  the  merchants  of  Canada,  and 
our  colonies  in  North  America,  hsd 
embarked  their  capital  on  the  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies; 
but  now  this  very  principle  was  conceded, 
and  their  trade  would  be  ruined.  He  had 
read  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Maclean  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
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he  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  greatest 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  America-— first 
making  claims  to  which  she  had  not  the 
slightest  pretence,  and  then  threatening, 
if  they  were  not  conceded .  In  his  opinion, 
that  correspondence  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
Administration  under  which  it  was  carried 
on.  One  of  the  questions  which  he 
wished  to  ask  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  P.  Thomson)  was,  whether  the  pre- 
sent Government  (after  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  conceded  the  principle  of  a 
direct  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  our  West-India  possessions, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  regula- 
ting their  duties,  as  the  Americans  were 
to  have  the  right  of  regulating  theirs)  was 
not  aware  that  Mr.  Maclean  was  re-open- 
ing the  negotiation,  thereby  daring — and 
he  used  the  word  advisedly — to  interfere 
with  this  Government  in  the  regulation  of 
our  duties ;  and  the  consequence  of  which 
would  b^,  that,  after  the  recess,  another 
schedule  of  duties  would  be  put  forward  ? 
He  also  wished  to  ask  theri|;hthon.  Gentle- 
man below  him  (Mr.  Hemes),  whether  the 
late  Government  had  not  written  to  the  usual 
officers  at  the  Canadas,  stating  what  would 
be  the  scale  of  duties,  and  that  his  com- 
munication was  to  be  considered  official? 
He  wished  to  know  positively  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  sanctioned  the  scale  of 
duties  which  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
colonies,  and  whether  official  notice  of  that 
scale  were  sent  to  all  the  colonies,  as  that  to 
which  the  Government  was  determined  to 
adhere  ?  The  hon .  Member  then  censured 
in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Government,  which,  he  said,  had  tended 
to  confer  great  advantages  on  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  United  States.  Our  Ministers 
had  been  completely  outdone  by  the 
superior  diplomatic  skill  of  Mr.  Maclean, 
who  had  shown  himself  far  better  informed 
than  our  negociators  in  all  that  concerned 
the  interests  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
all  that  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  If  there  were  any  power 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  jealous  it  was  the 
United  States.  She  already  almost 
equalled  this  great  maritime  country  in  the 
extent  of  her  shipping;  and  while  the 
measure  under  discussion  would  tend  to 
dry  up  one  source,  and  the  principal 
source  of  our  national  wealth — he  meant 
our  shipping,  it  would  add  200,000  tons 
to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  request* 
ing  the  Government  to  inform  him  if  it 
VOL.  I. 


was  now  carrying  on  n^;otiatioiiswith 
Mr.  Maclean  relative  to  this  subject,  and 
he  requested  his  right  hon.  friend  below 
(Mr.  Herries)  to  answer  the  question  he 
had  put  to  him. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  advised  his  right  hon. 
friend  opposite  (Mr.  Ponlett  lliomson) 
not  to  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member^  for  it  was  plainly  not  the  duty  of 
Government  to  give  him  any  information 
concerning  an  existing  negotiation,  which 
might  materially  injure  its  progress.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  member  for  Harwich 
(Mr.  Herries),  he  must  say,  that  it  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  we  had  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  negotiations  were 
going  on,  for  the  American  Mmister  would 
not  fulfil  his  duty  if  he  were  not  to 
endeavour  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
measure.  That  negotiation  must,  how- 
ever, lead  to  a  new  transaction.  His  right 
hon.  friend  could  not  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Harwich.  Before  that  bill 
could  pass,  if  the  Government  meant  to 
pass  it,  he  would  call  for  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Maclean  and 
his  Majesty's  Government.  The  principle 
of  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Harwich,  was  the  old  principle 
of  protection  for  our  colonies  and  prohibi* 
tlon  for  other  people.  He  for  one  would 
earnestly  caution  the  House  how  it  again 
adopted  that  now  exploded  and  fallacious 
doctrine. 

Mr.  Herries  rose  to  answer  the  question 
put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  the 
observations  made  by  his  hon.  friend,  and 
the  reference  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, had  been  fair  and  open.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was,  whether  or  not 
the  bill  should  be  postponed;  and  on 
that  occasion  he  would  not,  nor  was  it  fair 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  measure. 
He  regretted  that,  having  already  spoken, 
he  was  unable  to  answer  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member,  who  attacked  the 
late  Government,  which  were  as  capable  of 
being  answered  as  the  remarks  of  his  hon. 
friend.  He  had  never  heard  statements 
more  susceptible  of  being  answered,  he  had 
never  heard  assertions  made,  more  contrary 
to  truth,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  gpreater 
mistakes  than  had  been  then  made  and 
committed.  If  he  were  not  prevented  by 
the  forms  of  the  House,  he  would  expose 
3U 
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the  fallacy  of  these  assertions  by  one 
s in t^le  circumstance,  and  he  regretted  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  denied  posi- 
tively, that  Mr.  Canning  had  said  that  he 
would  never  open  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
to  the  Americans.  He  had  always  stated, 
that  if  the  American  government  would 
withdraw  its  regulations  of  1821  and  18^3, 
he  would  then  consider  of  opening  that 
trade.  As  to  what  his  hon.  friend  (Sir  H. 
Parnell)  said,  he  must  observe,  that  to 
declare,  during  a  pending  negotiation, 
that  our  Government  was  entirely  in  the 
wrong,  was  itself  highly  wrong ;  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious.  He  should  be 
ready  to  demonstrate,  on  any  proper  occa- 
sion, that  the  Americans  were  altogether 
wrong,  and  the  English  Government 
altogether  right.  In  fact,  the  Americans 
had  not  a  shadow  of  a  right  for  their  claims. 
The  question  was,  whether  we  had  a  right 
to  regulate  the  transfer  trade  of  our  own 
colonies  in  relation  to  a  foreign  State. 
Any  Minister  Avho  should  say,  that  we  had 
not  such  a  right,  and  power  to  do  so,  would 
not  be  worthy  of  holding  office  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  apologizing  for  saying  so  much, 
and  begging  the  House  not  to  draw  any 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  his  views,  for 
not  having  said  more,  as,  having  spoken,  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  answer  the  observa- 
tions of  the  two  hon.  Members.  With  re- 
spect to  the  scale  of  duties  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Member,  he  must  say,  that  no 
official  information  could  have  been  given 
to  the  colonies  that  such  would  be  the 
scale  of  duties,  because  that  had  to  be 
settled  by  the  Parliament,  and  could  not 
be  settled  by  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time  the  persons  connected  with  the 
colonies,  who  had  access  to  the  public 
offices,  and  must  have  such  access,  had 
certainly  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a 
scale  would  be  adopted,  and  they  had 
probably  sent  such  information  to  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Hume  deprecated  the  language 
used  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Robinson) 
as  to  America,  and  condemned  the  bill  as 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  own  West-India  colonies. 
It  increased  the  price  of  commodities  in 
the  West-Indies  from  fifty  to  100  per  cent, 
and  rendered  production  there  dearer  in 
that  proportion.  He  should  always  oppose 
the  bill. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  hoped,  that  when  the 
bill  was  again  brought  forward,  the  ques- 


tion would  be  discussed  in  coDJanctioa 
with  the  general  question,  and  not  on  any 
partial  grounds. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thonuon  decliued  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  hoD.  Member, 
and  lamented  that  he  should  have  in- 
dulged in  such  language  a^inst  Ame- 
rica. If  that  Power  had  injured  us,  re* 
dress  could  belter  be  obtained  by  calm 
remonstrance     than    angry    expressions. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  post- 
poned till  February  11th. 

CARnicKFEaous  Election.]  Sir  A. 
Jnglis  moved,  that  a  petition  he  had 
presented  to  the  House  yesterday  even- 
ing, from  Lord  Oeorge  Hill,  stating  that 
some  of  the  names  signed  to  the  petition 
from  CarrickferguSy  complaining^  of  his 
return,  had  been  forged,  be  refenned  to  a 
Committee.  This  was  an  important  sub- 
ject, involving  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
which  was  quite  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  rest  his  Motion.  He  misht 
assert  the  fact  which  constituted  the 
offence  on  the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  sitting  member  for  Carrickfergus,  and 
he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  House  could 
objoct  to  the  Motion. 

Viscount  Palmerston  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  recom- 
mended, but  would  leave  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  statements  of 
the  forgery  ought  to  be  first  verified  on 
oath,  as  had  been  done  in  other  cases. 

Sir  il.  Chichester  opposed  the  Motion, 
and  stated,  that  the  petition  complained 
of  was  an  election  petition,  complaining 
of  the  noble  Lord's  return,  and  accusing 
him  of  corrupt  practices.  It  was  a  genuine 
petition,  and  not  a  fraud,  aa  alleged  bj 
the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  of  opinion,  as 
it  touched  the  privileges  of  the  Hoose, 
that  the  Motion  should  be  granted. 

Sir  A .  Chichester  bore  testimony  to  the 
character  of  some  of  the  petitioners,  and 
denied  that  the  statements  against  them 
were  substantiated. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed forthwith,  to  report  on  the  petitioa 
to  the  House. 

State  of  the  Labouring  Classbs 
— Spade  Husjbavdry.]  Mr.  Cxr^etshad 
several  petitions  to  present  from  diflarant 
parishes  in  Susiex,  complaining  of  the 
weight  of  taxation,  and  of  the  UUia  sjs- 
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tern.  To  one  of  them,  irom  the  inhabit-' 
ants  of  Horsham,  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op* 
posite,  the  case  of  the  petitioners  being 
voiy  hard.  One  of  them  had  informed 
him,  that  previous  to  the  late  turn-out  ot 
the  labourers,  there  was  none  in  his  parish 
unemployed,  or  who  received  less  than 
12s.  a  week,  while  many  received  a 
great  deal  more.  This  petition  prayed 
that  the  tithe-system  might  be  altered, 
and  gave  a  plan  for  that  purpose  ;  and  he 
should  therefore  ask  to  have  it  printed. 
The  other  petitions  were  chiefly  from  those 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  the  agricul- 
tural interest  throughout  the  country  was 
in  the  deepest  distress.  He  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  interested 
in  the  bill  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor,  to  a  statement  he  had  to 
make  respecting  the  wages  received  by  the 
labourers  in  a  certain  parish  in  Sussex.  A 
few  days  ago,  a  gentleman,  having  the 
largest  estate  in  a  large  parish  of  Sussex, 
gave  him  an  exact  account  of  the  wages  he 
paid  to  his  labourers  last  year;  which 
confirmed  the  opinion,  that  where  they  get 
employment  they  are  well  paid ;  that, 
generally,  it  is  only  the  poverty  of  the 
farmers  and  landowners  which  prevents 
them  from  employing  more  hands,  and 
where  they  do  employ  additional  hands, 
it  may  happen  that  all  have  not  sufficient. 
It  would  be  as  wrong  for  him  to  impute 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  country  to  the 
Government  having  refused  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  distress  of  last  year,  as 
it  would  be  in  the  Government  to  attribute 
the  disStress  to  fair  and  adequate  wages  not 
being  given  to  the  labourers.  The  gentle- 
man he  had  already  alluded  to,  and  he  would, 
mention  the  fact  to  shew  that  wages  had 
not  been  raised  by  the  late  disturbances, 
informed  him  that  none  of  his  old  labourers, 
single  or  married,  received  less  than  12«. 
a  week,  and  that  he  paid  more  to  those 
who  behaved  well.  The  average  rate  of 
wages  in  the  parish  was  not  less  than 
Is.  8rf.  a  day.  To  his  carter  he  gave  16s. 
a  week  ;  to  his  second  carter  he  gave  13s. 
a  week  ;  and  to  other  superior  men  he 
gave  1.5s.  and  18s.  a  week.  This  inform- 
ation was  derived  from  a  gentleman  who 
went  into  all  the  minutitB  of  farming,  and 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  competent  to  ex- 
plain these  details.  In  the  adjoining 
parish,  no  farmer  whatever  paid  his 
labourers  last  winter  less  than  2s.  a  day. 
In  the  parish  in  which  he  (Mr,  Curteis) 


had  resided  for  the  last  two  winters,  wages 
had  not  been  less  than  2s.  a  day ;  which  he 
paid  himself,  although  it  was  wrongly  re- 
ported the  other  day ,  that  he  paid  his  labour- 
ers only  1  s.  9(i.  Yesterday  lie  saw  a  nothcr 
gentleman,  from  a  parish  in  Sussex,  who 
told  him  that  he  knew  but  of  one  Instance 
where  wages  were  less  than  2s.  a  day. 
Indeed  he  said  that  more  persons  paid 
above  2s.  than  less.  He  would  again  urge 
upon  the  Government,  that  it  was  the 
poverty  of  the  farmer,  and  nothing  else, 
which  caused  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  agriculturists  of  this  country 
were  not  so  selfish  as  to  act  unjustly  to- 
wards the  labourers  they  employed.  That 
being  the  only  opportunity  he  should 
have  before  the  recess,  he  would  embrace 
it  to  say,  that  he  highly  approved  of 
the  sentiments  uttered  the  other  night 
by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Oovernment,  particularly  in  so  far  as  they 
related  to  the  agriculturist.  That  state- 
ment would  be  received  with  pleasure 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  heard  with 
some  degree  of  jealousy  and  alarm  what 
fell  from  a  noble  Lord,  then  absent.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  some  inclination  to 
agree  with  those  who  were. in  favour  of 
free-trade.  He  wished  to  tell  that  noble 
Lord,  whom  the  country  had  hitherto 
looked  up  to  as  a  true  friend  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  that  if  he  favoured  the 
doctrines  of  the  political  economist,  so  far 
as  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  foreign 
corn  free  of  duty,  he  would  bring  destruc- 
tion on  all  the  interests  of  this  nation. 
Nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests, as  the  introduction  of  foreign  com 
free  of  duty.  He  did  not  stand  up  to 
advocate  any  particular  system  of  Corn- 
laws,  but  the  English  agriculturists  must, 
should,  and  would  have  protection,  though 
he  cared  not  in  what  way.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  statement  from  the  parish  of 
Burridofe,  in  Sussex,  which  was  most  appal- 
ling. There  are  7,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  parish;  the  tithes  amount  to  700^, 
the  highway-rate  to  700/.,  and  other 
charges  in  proportion.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble, he  would  ask,  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest could  contend  against  such  taxes 
and  claims  as  these?  Yet  would  the 
political  economists,  in  their  wisdom,  ad- 
vocate the  introduction  of  com  free  of 
duty.  To  act  on  their  principles  would  be 
perfect  insanity.  The  agriculturists  were 
2U2 
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not  the  selfish  people  they  were  supposed 
to  be,  and  let  them  be  freed  from  taxes 
and  duties,  and  they  would  undertake  to 
compete    with    the    foreiojner.     Then  he 
would  agree  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
have  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  corn;  but  till 
then,  he  hoped  the  Government  would  not 
yield  to  any  of  their  former  friends,  or,  if 
there  be  any  in  the  Administration,  to  any 
of  the  political  economists,  they  are  associ- 
ated with.     The  hon.   Member  concluded 
by  presenting  the  several  petitions  to  which 
he  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech. 
Mr.  Briscoe  wished  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  a  single  minute, 
what  he  had  to  say  being  in  reference  to 
the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  and 
as  he  thought  he  could  suggest  a  practical 
mode  for  administering  relief  to  them,  it 
was  his  duty  not  to  hesitate  to  trespass  on 
the  House.     He  wished  to  allow  labourers 
to  occupy  portions  of  land  not  exceeding 
an  acre,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to 
raise  a  subsistence  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  families.     He  had  received  visits 
from  farmers,  and  from  persons  who  had 
devoted  their  time  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  they  one  and  all  assured  him 
that  in  no  instance  Avhere  the  experiment 
had  been   made,  had  it  been  known  to 
fail.     For  his  own  part,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  directing  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  he  did 
not  think,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
was  any  other  mode  whatever  by  which  relief 
could  be  afforded  to  them,  and  by  which 
the  burthens  which  bore  so  heavily  on  the 
farmer,  and  consequently  on  the  landlord, 
could  be  mitigated.     In  the  county  which 
he   had   the   honour  to  represent,    there 
existed  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  for 
such  he  could  not  help  considering  it ; — 
there  was  a  parish  with  between  4,000  and 
/5,000   acres  of   uncultivated    land,    and 
applications  were  daily  made  to  the  over- 
seers for  work.     There  were  many  families 
quite  unemployed,  and  although  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  parish,  Avith  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  exception  an  absentee 
proprietor,  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
enclosing  only  twenty  acres,  which  would 
immediately  furnish  employment  to  those 
])ersons,  such  was  the  state  of  the  law,  that 
the  parish  could  not  turn  that  waste  land 
into  account.     When  the  pressure  of  dis- 
tress was  so  severely  felt  by  all  classes,  not 
merely  by  the  rich,  but  by  those  only  one 
degree  above  the  poor  themselves,  it  was 
strange,  that  a  thing  so  obvious  to  common 


sense  as  the  apportionment  of  a  part  of 
this  uncultivated  land  to  the  poor,  which 
they  were  willing  to  receive  in  lieu  of  what 
they  now  had  from  the  rates,  should  not 
be  acted  upon,  and  still  stranger  was  it 
that  the  prohibition  to  acting  on  that  com- 
mon sense  view,  arose  from  the  law.  A 
practical  farmer  lately  meeting  a  labourer, 
not  far  from  Lord  Winchilsea's  property, 
he  inquired  into  his  circumstances,  and 
found  that  he  had  a  wife  and  eight  child- 
ren, that  his  wages  were  12s.  a  week,  that 
he  had  a  cottage,  for  which  he  gave  2s.  a 
week,  but  that  having  no  garden  to  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  get  5s.  a  week  from  the 
parish.  The  gentleman  asked  him  whether 
he  would  forego  the  parish  allowance  if 
he  were  permitted  to  take  one  or  two  acres 
of  land,  paying  rent  for  it  in  the  same  way 
as  the  farmers  round  about.  He  answered 
that  he  only  wished  he  could  get  the  land, 
for  by  that  means  he  should  be  able  to 
give  employment  to  his  family,  and  to 
bring  them  up  in  habits  of  prudence  and 
industry.  The  produce  of  one  acre  under 
spade-husbandry  was  equal  to  three  acres 
cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  to 
the  party  taking  land  to  cultivate  by  the 
spade,  and  to  the  parish  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  that  individual  instance  of  13/. 
a  year.  If,  upon  further  consideration,  it 
should  seem  desirable,  that  the  subject 
should  be  brought  before  the  Mouse,  he 
should  probably,  after  the  recess,  ask  per- 
mission to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  parishes 
to  give  their  waste  land  to  the  poior,  and 
perhaps  also  to  grant  them  small  loans  to 
obtain  seed  to  cultivate  the  land. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  was  satisfied,  that 
the  country  and  the  House  would  receive 
the  opinions  just  delivered,  with  the 
greatest  possible  respect.  This  question 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant which  the  Government  could  take  into 
consideration.  Of  all  the  questions  that 
concerned  the  internal  welfare  of  this 
country,  there  were  none  so  important  as 
those  which  the  two  hon.  Members  had 
raised  ;  and  of  all  the  branches  of  those 
questions,  there  were  none  more  important 
than  those  which  they  had  in  part  dn- 
cussed.  The  hon.  member  for  Sussex 
spoke  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreigpfi  com ;  the  other  hon. 
Member  had  stated,  that  spade-husbandry 
alone  could  relieve  the  labouring  classes,  or 
at  least  he  meant  to  make  spade-husbandry 
a  primary  object.    Those  questions  had 
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occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  the  kingdom,  who 
had  written  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy,  and  the  state  of  the  poor,  and 
could  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be 
questions  easily  settled.  For  his  part,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey, 
that  the  adoption  of  spade-husbandry 
would  be  exceedingly  valuable;  and  he 
regretted,  that  he  had  not  a  letter  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  had  received  from  Essex, 
in  which  the  advantages  of  that  system  were 
set  forth.  That  letter  stated,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  spade-husbandry  had  been  adopted 
near  Tilbury  Fort  in  Essex,  and  effectually 
stopped  a  disposition  to  insubordination, 
— an  adequate  price  being  at  the  same 
time  paid  for  the  land.  The  people  were 
before  this  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  suggestion 
having  been  made  to  him,  and  of  his  acced- 
ing to  it,  small  portions  of  land  had  been 
let,  at  a  low  rent,  to  600  or  700  people. 
The  hon.  Member,  however,  must  not  for- 
get the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  this  parish  was  singularly  situat- 
ed, and  that  the  plan  might  not,  there- 
fore, be  equally  advantageous  elsewhere. 
If  he  were  not  afraid  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House  too  long,  he  could 
shew  how  a  measure  he  was  about  to 
bring  forward,  concerning  the  clergy, 
would  promote  the  same  object ;  but  that 
would  open  too  wide  a  field.  In  the 
parish  he  spoke  of,  the  population  was  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  persons  to  every  100 
acres  of  land ;  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
agricultural  matters,  must  know,  that 
when  there  existed  so  great  a  superabund- 
ant population,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
f provide  for  them  by  spade-husbandry,  un- 
ess  we  could  do  away  with  our  old  system 
of  agriculture — a  question  perhaps  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  He  thought  our 
present  system  of  agriculture  a  bad  one ; 
for  he  had  lived  in  countries  where  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 
different  system.  He  alluded  particularly 
to  the  Florentine  States,  which,  although 
one  of  the  least  communities  of  Europe, 
is,  by  its  system  of  husbandry,  made  one 
of  the  most  happy  and  prosperous.  The 
House  must,  however,  take  care  not  to 
adopt  an  important  principle  of  inform- 
ation without  due  consideration,  which 
might  plunge  into  distress  a  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  community.  The  other  night 
a  Gentleman  brought  forward  a  measure 


affecting  the  settlement  of  the  poor.  As 
a  country  gentleman  and  as  a  Magistrate, 
he  knew  that  that  was  a  question  of  vast  im* 
portance.  The  House  was  quite  empty ; 
the  question  was  nearly  f)ecided ;  but  the 
words,  "  settlement  of  the  poor,"  haymg 
caught  his  ear,  he  took  the  liberty  of  rising, 
and  suggesting,  that  it  should  be  post- 
poned to  a  more  fit  opportunity.  He  would 
suggest,  however,  to  tne  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers, although  they  had  entered  into  these 
questions  incidentally,  that  no  man  had 
ability  and  capacity  of  mind  sufficient  to 
settle  such  important  subjects  as  these 
were  become  ;  they  raised  questions  which 
interested  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com* 
munity,  and  required  all  the  talents  of 
the  country  to  adjust  them.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Poor-laws,  he  wished  to 
say,  that  their  principle  was  excellent,  and 
their  mal-administration  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  of  which  the  people  complained. 

Sir  John  Sebright  wished,  that  he  could 
think,  with  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey, 
that  the  plan  he  alluded  to  would  be  bene- 
ficial,  because  it  could  be  easily  applied ; 
but  he  was  convinced,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  the 
benefits  to  the  poor  from  such  a  plan 
would  not  answer  expectation.  Some 
years  ago,  he  observed  some  cottages*  in 
his  parish,  not  belonging  to  him,  which 
had  no  gardens,  whikt  all  his  cottages 
had.  He  laid  out  a  piece  of  land,  and 
divided  it  into  gardens  for  those  cottages, 
letting  each  garden  at  the  nominal  rent  of 
6d, ;  in  allotting  these  pieces  of  ground, 
he  consulted  some  respectable  labouring 
men,  of  sense  and  experience  in  such 
matters,  who  had  been  in  his  service 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  to  the  size  they 
should  be  of.  The  precise  extent  he  did 
not  recollect,  but  by  their  advice  they  were 
made  excessively  small,  large  enough, 
they  said,  foi*  a  man  following  his  daily 
occupations  to  cultivate.  He  thought 
they  were  too  small,  and  probably,  if  the 
thing  were  to  be  done  over  again,  he  should 
make  them  larger.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey,  that  a  garden  to 
a  poor  man  was  not  only  good  from  the 
profit  it  yielded  him,  but  for  th"e  employ- 
ment it  found  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  also  for  himself  in  his  leisure  hours ; 
but  he  did  not  believe,  except  in  particular 
situations,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, that  it  could  answer  for  any 
labourer  to  hold  more  ground  than  he 
could   cultivate   as    a    kitchea  garden. 
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Takinfj  the  average  of  land  in  Hertford - 
sliiio  at  20s.  an  acre,  a  man  by  cultivating 
that  land  by  the  spade,  could  not  get  6rf. 
ii-day  from  it.  lie  had  no  objection  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  he  bad  land  in 
Statrord.shire^  and  other  parts  of  England, 
IVom  which  lie  was  willing  to  give  up  a 
part,  rent-free,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  experiment,  but  he  was  convinced  it 
would  not  answer.  He  once  bad  an  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  with  a  foreigner,  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  staying  at  his  house, 
and  to  settle  it,  be  took  tbe  opinion  of  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  his  neighbour- 
bood.  One  of  them  was  a  gardener,  who 
bad  been  thirty  years  in  bis  service ;  a 
very  sensible  man.  He  asked  tbem  whe- 
ther tliey  would  take  any  quantity  of  land, 
naming  it  themselves,  rent-free,  to  gain  a 
livelihood  for  their  family  by  spade-hus- 
bandry ;  and  they,  one  and  all,  knowing 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
being  intelligent  labouring  men,  declared 
that  they  would  not.  There  was,  per- 
il aps,  some  land  which  might  be  the  better 
for  s})a(le-busbandry,  but  there  was  some 
which  would  not  be  improved  by  it ;  but 
be  v.'ould  not  enter  into  that  theoretical 
([uestion,  his  only  intention  being,  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that,  unless  under  very 
])oculiar  circumstances,  a  labourer  could 
not  be  benefitted  by  holding  more  land 
than  he  could  convert  into  the  purposes  of 
a  kitchen  garden  ;  and  if  tbere  were  any 
country  ge.itlemen  in  the  House  who 
thought  otherwise,  he  called  upon  ihem 
to  give  some  land  for  that  purpose.  He 
could  only  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  he 
was  willing  to  give  every  one  of  his  la- 
bo'irers,  or  any  labourer  on  the  parish, 
suflicient  to  carry  the  plan  into  cfTect ; 
nor  would  this  be  sucb  nuiUer  of  great 
liherality ;  for,  looking  at  the  thing  closely, 
the  landoY/ners  would  save  in  poor-rates 
what  they  miu;ht  lose  in  rent.  **  Why," 
it  was  said,  **  not  give  the  labourers  two 
acres  a  piece?'*  Why,  for  this  reason — 
that  they  could  not  make  use  of  it ;  but, 
although  he  did  not  think  it  would  suc- 
ceed, he  was  ready  to  try  tbe  experiment, 
r.ord  Nitf/cnt  said,  that  a  system  of  tbe 
sort  under  discussion,  in  the  course  of  tbe 
last  two  years,  had  fallen  under  his  obser- 
vation, and  the  result  of  that  experience 
was  favourable.  It  might,  however,  be 
one  of  those  particular  cases  which  tbe 
lion.  Baronet  spoke  of,  and  certainly,  in 
that  part  of  the  country  the  land  was  very 
good.    Small  portions  of  land  had  been 


let  at  exceedingly  high  rents,  indeed  so 
high,  that  no  landlord  could  in  conscience 
have  demanded,  or  in  practice  have  had  a 
chance  of  obtaining  from  a  farmer,  name- 
ly, at  tbe  rate  of  3/.  au  acre,  the  tenant 
paying  the  rates.  For  a  rood,  l«5s.  was 
paid  to  the  landlord,  and  2s,  to  the  poor- 
rates,  and  its  produce  was  at  least  6/. 
The  crop  was  generally  potatoes ;  and 
taking  the  produce  at  100  bushels,  pro- 
ducing one  with  another  Is.  a  bushel,  the 
result  would  give  a  crop  valued  at  5/. 
I'he  plan  had  this  advantage,  that  besides 
encouraging  the  labourers  to  cultivate  this 
rood  with  the  utmost  care  and  economy, 
it  enabled  them  to  bring  a  new  capital  of 
labour  into  action ;  for  when  a  garden 
was  brought  into  a  friable  state  by  good 
culture,  it  might  be  kept  in  that  state  by 
two  children  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  wh'sc  labour  was  thus  made 
profitable,  without  being  brought  into  the 
general  labour-market.  If  there  were  a 
glut  of  labour  in  the  parish,  a  labourer 
that  found  his  wages  too  low,  would  with- 
draw his  portion  from  tbe  market,  and  sell 
himself,  as  it  were,  two  or  three  days* 
labour,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
garden.  Upon  this  experience  he  cer- 
tainly could  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
great  advantage  of  spade-husbandry,  even 
where  the  allotments  of  ground  were  at 
high  rents,  and  placed  under  careful  re^ 
strictions. 

Mr.  Alderman  TFai^Ama n  thought,  the 
hou.  Member  bad  entered  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  which  roust  be  left  to 
the  landlords  themselves.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  have  much  experience  in  these 
matters,  but  be  knew  that  if  a  cottager 
was  not  to  be  a  thief,  he  should  have  a 
good -sized  garden ;  for  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  that  he  should  see  his  family 
want ;  and  when  once  he  had  broken 
through  the  law,  there  was  no  saying 
at  what  he  would  stop.  Some  persons 
called  out  down  with  the  rents,  ana  if  the 
House  wanted  a  revolution,  be  it  so,  but 
the  country  was  not  in  such  a  condition, 
that  one  class  of  the  community  could  be 
relieved  at  tbe  expense  of  another.  He 
had  a  petition  in  his  hands,  which  he 
should  not  then  present,  from  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  an  Alderman, once  in  this  House, 
complaining  of  great  distress.  They  state, 
that  their  trade  and  profits  are  diminislied, 
and  that  their    property  is  'annihilated* 

He  could  well  believe  the  st^teinenti  fi^ 
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cases  came  before  him  as  a  Magistrate, 
which  fully  confirmed  it.  In  one  of  the 
London  parishes,  above  sixty  householders 
were  lately  summoned  for  non-payment  of 
their  rates.  A  poor  woman,  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  went  to  hlin  in  tears,  and 
told  him,  that  she  had  been  threatened 
with  a  warrant,  to  compel  her  to  pay  the 
poor-rates.  He  found  upon  inquiry,  that 
her  husband  had  been  twenty-seven  years 
in  the  army,  but  had  for  some  years  past 
set  up  in  a  little  way  of  business,  and  was 
then  unable  to  go  abroad,  because  he  had 
pawned  his  hat  and  coat,  to  make  up  a 
sum  to  pay  the  assessed  taxes  of  which  the 
petition  he  had  referred  to  prayed  the  re- 
peal :  she  brought  the  tax-gatherer's  re- 
ceipt, with  a  list  of  all  her  duplicates. 
They  had  begun  with  pawning  little  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  such  as  a  ring  or  two ; 
then  came  coats,  shirts,  bed,  and,  finally, 
bed-covering,  and  the  last  article  pawned 
was  for  6d.  They  had  submitted  to  the 
last  extremity  rather  than  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  wanted  only  to  be  excused  the 
poor-rates  to  make  one  effort  more.  The 
agriculturists  could  not  be  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  trading  classes.  If  the 
distress  were  confined  to  one  particular 
district,  the  remedy  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Surrey,  or  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hertfordshire,  might,  perhaps,  be  benefi- 
cially applied ;  but  the  Parliament  could 
not  cure  the  existing  grievances  by  any 
such  means.  To  talk  of  putting  down 
rents  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  poorer 
classes  against  their  landlords.  What 
right  had  the  House  to  interfere  with  rents  ? 
for  men  make  their  own  bargains.  The 
farmer  had  his  land  too  cheap  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  by  the  rise  of 
prices,  the  agricultural  interest  prospered ; 
since  then,  we  had  been  retracing  our 
steps,  and  labourer,  farmer,  and  landlord, 
had  successively  felt  the  efTects  of  it. 
Rents  had  come  down,  and  must  come 
down,  simply  because  the  farmers  could 
not  afford  to  pay  them.  In  London  all 
leasehold  property  had  been  destroyed, 
some  which  was  of  equal  value  to  freehold. 
In  Cheapside,  some  of  the  houses,  the 
leases  of  which  cost  thousands,  could 
hardly  be  kept  up  by  dividing  them  into 
three  or  four  little  shops.  The  ground- 
landlord  alone  in  London  maintained  his 
station,  and  he  could  name  persons  in  the 
City  who  received  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  a 
year  for  ground-rents.  Bricklayers,  car- 
penterSy  painters,  and  ail  concerned  in  the 


building  of  houses  bad  been  ruined,  whilst 
the  ground-landlord  had  still  the  same 
rent,  and  every  article  he  consumed  might 
be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate.  They  were  told, 
forsooth,  that  they  ought  to  send  more 
manufactured  goods  abroad.  In  fact,  the 
country  did  that,  and  sent  150  instead  of 
100  pieces  of  cloth,  but  got  no  profit. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  Legislature 
must  either  raise  prices,  or  bring  down 
taxation.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Middlesex,  must  not  imagine  that  he  is 
the  only  individual  anxious  to  reduce  the 
taxes,  for  he  was  desirous  of  going  as  far 
as  any  man  in  all  practicable  reductions. 
Some  of  the  great  pensions  must  be  swept 
away,  if  the  House  wished  to  avoid  those 
convulsions  and  revolutions,  which  must 
necessarily  follow  perseverance  in  extrava- 
gance. The  country  would  infallibly  be 
ruined,  if  the  Parliament  had  not  the 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  honesty,  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  When  Gen- 
tlemen discussed  questions  about  the  dis- 
tress, however  disorderly  it  might  be  to 
depart  from  the  particular  subject  under 
discussion,  entering  upon  various  topics 
was  unavoidable.  He  rose  princijpally  to 
deprecate  this  system  of  debate,  cfeeming 
it  better  to  have  a  distinct  discussion 
brought  on  by  a  regular  notice.  The 
House  had  been  told,  that  it  ought  to  wait 
for  a  general  examination  of  the  taxes, 
and  not  ask  for  reductions  on  particular 
items ;  but  in  that  he  could  not  agree,  for 
the  House  ought  immediately  to  reduce 
those  taxes  which  affect  the  middle  classes, 
for  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  the 
lower  classes  need  not  fear  want  of  em- 
ployment. Some  persons  talked  everlast- 
ingly about  the  necessity  of  importing 
foreign  corn,  because  they  said  foreign- 
ers would  not  otherwise  take  our  manu- 
factured goods.  But  in  the  last  year  we 
imported  3,500,000/.  worth  of  corn,  while 
foreigners  had  taken  1,000,000/.  less  of 
our  goods ;  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
position  in  political  economy  which  ex- 
perience did  not  contradict.  On  the  15th 
February  next,  he  meant  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  a  string  of  Resolutions,  being  a 
mere  statement  of  facts,  to  shew  the 
nature,  extent,  and  particular  periods  of 
the  great  depreciations  in  the  value  of 
our  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  petition  read. 

Mr.  CurteU,  on  moving  that  the  petition 
be  printed,  begged  to  thank  hon.  iVlembers 
who  had  given  him  their  advice,  and  par- 
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ticularly  the  lion.  Alderman,  for  bis  lesson 
about  bringing  tbis  subject  forward.  He 
could  only  say,  tbat  be  was  inclined  to 
obey  bis  constituents,  from  seeing  so  many 
false  representations  going  fortb  as  to  tbe 
inclinations  of  tbe  agricultural  interests. 
He  bowed  witb  deference  to  tbe  House, 
but  be  was  bound  to  say,  witb  perfect 
courtesy,  tbat  tbe  bon.  Alderman  was  not 
one  of  tbose  persons  wbo  would  stop  bis 
moutb  wben  expressing  tbe  sentiments  of 
bis  constituents. — Petition  to  be  printed. 
Tbe  bon.  Member  also  presented  petitions 
from  tbe  Rector,  Curate,  Parisb  Officers, 
and  Inbabitants  of  Iden,  Playden,  and 
Guldeford,  for  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Malt- tax. 

Mr.  Slaney  knew  full  well  tbat  there 
were  many  places  in  Sussex  in  wbicb 
wages  were  extremely  low.  He  did  not  say 
tbis  as  a  matter  of  blame  to  tbe  indivi- 
duals employing  labourers  in  tbose  parishes, 
for  it  was  shewn  before  tbe  committee  over 
wbicb  be  bad  tbe  honour  to  be  placed, 
tbat  the  lowness  of  wages  arose  from  there 
being  in  some  parishes  a  greater  number 
of  labourers  than  could  be  employed  at  an 
adequate  remuneration,  and  from  the  poor- 
laws  having  being  wrested  from  their 
original  intention,  and  administered  in  a 
manner  so  different  from  what  they  were 
in  the  north  of  England.  He  hoped  that 
those  who  had  the  management  of  the 
poor  would  retrace  their  steps,  for  till  that 
were  done,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the 
peasantry  could  be  placed  in  a  comfort- 
able condition. 

Mr.  Warhurton  observed,  that  the  bon. 
member  for  Sussex  had  said,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  must,  should,  and 
would  have  protection.  Had  the  House 
ever  heard  the  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing interest  declare  that  they  must,  should, 
and  would  have  protection  ?  Was  that 
pro])er  language  for  any  bon.  Member  to 
use  ?  Was  not  the  House  to  consider 
every  measure  calmly  and  deliberately, 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good ;  and  was  the 
public  good  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  violence 
of  the  agriculturists  ? 

Colonel  Sihthorp  could  not  understand 
why  the  bon.  Member  should  remonstrate 
because  it  had  been  said,  that  the  agricul- 
turist must,  should,  and  would  have  pro- 
tection. He  joined  with  the  bon.  member 
for  Sussex  in  that  declaration,  and  thought 
that  be  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  bis 
constituents  for  making  it.  He  hoped 
that  the  agriculturists  might  yet  be  allowed 
to  demand  and  receive  protection. 


Mr.  Tennyson  was  sure,  that  tbe  hon. 
member  for  Sussex  would  retract  the  ex- 
pression in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bridport.  In  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  agricultural  interest,  the  use 
of  such  language  might  have  the  most  in- 
jurious consequences.  There  was  quite 
enough  excitement  out  of  doors  alrrady, 
without  having  a  seeming  sanction  given 
to  it  by  Gentlemen  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Ruthven  thought  the  language  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sussex  such  as  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  such 
as  would  excite  the  grateful  feelings  of  his 
constituents.  He  went  further  than  the  hon. 
Member,  for  he  said,  that  tbe  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests,  both  must, 
should,  and  would  have  protection,  for  lan- 
guage of  that  kind  tbe  people  had  a  right  to 
address  to  their  Representatives,  and  their 
Representatives  to  address  to  the  House. 
He  was  glad,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sussex  had  spoken  in  so  bold, 
manly,  and  firm  a  tone.  With  regard  to 
the  Corn-laws,  he  must  say,  that  the 
averages,  which  form  their  distinguishing 
feature,  are  most  injudicious  and  inconve- 
nient. Tbe  agricultural  interest  had  a 
right  to  fair  protection,  but  that  would  be 
best  afforded  by  a  regular  equal  duty,  not 
liable  to  be  altered  by  the  machinations 
of  the  corn-market.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  alteration  in  the  currency  had 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  if  means  were 
not  taken  to  enable  the  industrious  classes 
to  pay  the  taxes,  the  taxes  must  be  reduced. 
He  agreed  in  what  had  been  said  respecting 
the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  the  great 
sinecures  and  extravagant  exactions  that 
were  made  to  support  them.  The  Returns 
of  such  matters,  including  pensions,  on 
the  Table,  were  very  defective,  and  the 
omissions  ought  to  be  supplied.  When 
the  people  saw  noblemen  putting,  as  ap- 
peared by  that  list,  15,000/.  a  year  into 
their  pockets,  they  thought,  with  justice, 
that  it  was  full  time  inquiry  should  be  made 
what  they  had  done  to  earn  so  much.  The 
really  efficient  public  officers  ought  to  be 
liberally  and  generously  paid,  as  became 
a  great  nation,  but  all  sinecures,  not 
granted  for  public  service,  he  would  hate 
cut  down  without  listening  to  the  cry 
about  vested  interests.  Vested  interests, 
indeed !  tbe  vested  interests  of  the  people 
had  been  shamefully  encroached  upon; 
they  had  been  plundered  by  the  creatkm  ^ 
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sinecure  places.  He  meant  to  include 
among  them  the  chief  clerkship  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  held  by  a  noble- 
man of  the  land,  who,  by  being  clerk  to  a 
Court,  put  10,000Z.  a-year  into  his  pocket. 
What  was  that  for  ?  He  desired  to  see 
the  dignity  and  splendor  of  the  aristo- 
cracy maintained,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  hard-earned  money  of  the  people. 
If  that  nobleman  had  done  this  country 
any  service,  or  was  doing  it  any  service, 
he  would  make  no  objection ;  but  he  put 
this  sum  into  his  pocket,  and  employed  a 
clerk  to  do  his  dutv.  There  was  also  the 
'hon.  member  for  Edinburgh — that  he  was 
not  in  the  House  was  no  fault  of  his  (Mr. 
Ruthven's), 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  rose  to  Order.     He 

'  put  it  to  the  Speaker  whether  the  motion 

before  the  House  admitted  such  a  debate. 

The  Speaker  said,  when  a  petition  was 
on  the  Table,  complaining  of  distress,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  say  what  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  not  speak  of,  as  occasioning 
that  distress.  He  could  not,  therefore, sup- 
port the  hon.  Baronet  in  rising  to  order. 

Mr.  Ruthven  in  continuation.  He 
-would  attend  with  deference  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  Member  of  that  House,  and 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  gratitude.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  say,  as  he  was  not 
touching  upon  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Church,  or  Jewish  Emancipation,  that  he 
did  not  expect  that  the  hon.  Baronet  at 
least  would  have  held  him  to  be  out  of 
order.  If  it  could  be  said  that  sinecure 
places  did  not  affect  the  distress  of  the 
people,  he  was  indeed  out  of  order.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Edinburgh,  who  complained  the  other 
night,  that  rumours  were  abroad  of  his 
receiving  7,000Z,  a  year  from  the  country, 
whereas  it  was  only  5,000/.  a  year,  and 
of  th£(t  he  had  had  the  great  misfortune 
to  lose  400Z.  on  one  occasion,  and  300Z. 
on  another,  by  the  negligence  of  clerks. 
He  had  not  much  to  complain  of;  but  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  his  receiving  such  a  sum. 
To  honourable  and  distinguished  men,  who 
had  served  their  country,  he  grudged  not 
the  rewards  they  enjoyed,  but  he  did 
grudge  those  sinecure  pensions  to  men 
who  had  never  served  their  country,  and 
who,  most  probably,  never  would  do  any- 
thing to  serve  it.  He  felt  that  a  great 
deal  was  due  to  the  public  on  this  account; 
but  he  hoped  that  all  hon.  Members  who 


agreed  with  him  on  this  subject,  wooEi  - 
have  a  little  patience,  and  not  annoy  Mi- 
nisters till  they  had  had  time  to  bring 
forward  their  measures  of  retrenchment, 
for  which  he  was  disposed  to  gi?e  them 
every  credit. 

LordiVti^^n/observed,  that  there  werefew 
subjects  on  which  so  much  time  was  mis- 
spent as  in  deprecating  further  discussion^ 
When  hon.  Gentlemen,  one  after  another, 
deprecated  discussion,  there  was  a  reason- 
able ground  to  be  alarmed  at  the  proba- 
ble length  to  which  it  would  tun.  On  the 
presentation  of  these  petitions  the  House 
had  discussed,  at  length,  the  principles 
of  free-trade,  the  benefits  of  spade-hus- 
bandry, the  Poor-laws,  and,  at  length,  the 
abuses  of  sinecure  pensions;  while  the 
petition,  on  which  all  those  questions  had 
been  raised,  related  to  the  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  malt.  He  should  not  ha?e 
risen,  had  not  the  hon.  member  for  Un- 
coin,  and  the  hon.  Member  who  last 
spoke,  not  much  in  the  spirit  or  feeling  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sussex, got  up  to  reite- 
rate, confirm,  and  proclaim  a  phrase  that 
hastily  escaped  from  him,  with  reference 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  claims  of 
the  agriculturist.  What  the  hon.  member 
for  Sussex  said,  unguardedly,  they  had 
deliberately  proclaimed  and  enforced. 
He  wished  those  hon.  Gentlemen  to  con- 
sider to  what  practical,  useful  end,  such 
language  could  contribute, — to  what 
could  it  tend,  but  *to  excite  the  poorer 
classes  ?  Were  there  no  other  interests 
vested  in  land  besides  those  of  the  land- 
owners ?  was  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  and 
was  the  labourer  not  to  be  considered  ? 
God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  the 
time  when  the  peasantry  should  be  encou- 
raged to  say,  that  they  must  and  would 
have  protection !  That  sort  of  language 
had  tended  to  excite  the  present  dis- 
turbances ;  and  he  must  on  all  occasions 
deprecate  its  use  in  the  strongest  manner. 

Mr.  W.  Duncombe  also  deprecated  the 
use  of  any  language  in  the  House  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  labouring  population, 
and  especially  the  agricultural  labouring 
population,  in  these  times  of  difficulty; 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
the  construction  put  upon  the  words  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sussex  was  perfectly 
unwarrantable.  The  hon.  Member,  in  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  his  constituents,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  feelings  for  their  welfare 
and  best  interests,  stated  to  the  House 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  landed  interest 
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must  and  would  be  protected.  What  was 
the  fair  parliamentary  construction  of  that 
phrase?  In  his  inind,  and  he  believed, 
in  every  candid  and  dispassionate  mind, 
it  was,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member,  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  for  its  best  interests,  that  the 
agriculturist  should  be  protected ;  mean- 
ing by  the  landed  interest,  not  the  land- 
lord, alone,  but  the  peasantry,  and  all  de- 
pending on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
That  was  his  conviction  of  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sussex  ;  and  he  repeated,  that  they  had 
been  misconstrued  in  a  manner  which  their 
plain  common  sense  meaning  did  not  war- 
rant. The  hon.  member  for  St.  Ives  com- 
menced by  saying,  that  he  deprecated  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  of  spade-hus- 
bandry into  discussion  ;  but  he  concluded 
by  saying,  that  he  yielded  to  no  man  in 
his  conviction  of  its  advantages,  especially 
as  he  had  seen  them  in  foreign  countries. 
Further,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  said,  '*  that 
these  were  subjects  of  great  and  extreme 
importance;  that  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
laws  was  of  extreme  importance,  but," 
said  he,  "  they  are  not  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  in  this  way,  but  are  for  the  con- 
sideration and  settlement  of  the  executive 
Government  alone."  [Mr.  Long  Welles- 
ley  denied  that  he  meant  or  said,  that  the 
House  was  not  to  discuss  such  ques- 
tions.] He  thought  discussions  of  that 
nature,  in  the  present  times,  most  interest- 
ing and  important  to  the  country  ;  and  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Blechingly,  and  others,  who  blamed 
and  remonstrat*:'d  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Sussex  for  the  use  of  such  words. 

Mr.  Saville  Lumley  said,  it  would  be 
with  regret  that  he  should  see  the  expres- 
sions of  the  hon.  member  for  Sussex  go 
forth  to  the  pubh'c  unretracted,  as  at  the 
present  moment  they  might  produce  effects 
much  to  be  lamented.  He  did  not  mean  to 
follow  the  hon.  member  for  London  through 
all  the  topics  of  his  speech,  but  he  seemed 
to  consider  the  principal  cause  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  was  low  prices. 
But  he  begged  to  say,  in  contradiction  to 
that,  that  it  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  distress 
was  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Courtenay  thought,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sussex  attached  no  improper 
meaning  to  the  words  he  used ;  but  he 
would  suggest  to  him,  that  his  best  course 
would  be,  to  explain    distinctly  to  the 


House  the  meatures  he  proposed  for  lk 
protection  of  the  landed  interest.  [Hr. 
Curteis, — Not  to  night]  He  tni8ted«it 
any  rate,  that  the  hon.  Member  woaU  sot 
continue  to  deal  in  generals,  but  brisf 
something  specific  forward  for  the  bsasit 
of  the  agricultural  interest*  The  Bsae 
advice  might  be  tendered  to  the  wortkj 
Alderman  with  respect  to  the  mano&doi- 
ers,  and  to  the  hon.  speaker  oppoiili, 
who  spoke  of  sinecures.  There  was  not  t 
roan  on  the  list  to  which  he  had  alludid, 
who  did  not  wish  to  have  it  fully  discsM- 
ed ;  and  he  trusted  that  any  Gentlsnas 
who  thought  that  any  pension  wss  too 
large  would  make  a  specific  motion  on  Ac 
point,  and  not  mislead  the  puhlie  bf 
speaking  in  general  terms.  The  km. 
Member  acknowledged  that  he  would  he 
out  of  order,  if  the  people  did  not  sifa 
from  the  two  particular  sinecures  to  wUck 
he  was  then  alluding.  Now,  it  so  hsp- 
pened,  that  those  sinecures  were  notpsid 
by  the  people,  but  by  the  suitors  of  the 
Court,  and  to  strike  them  off  wobM  sot 
reduce  the  taxes  of  the  country. 

Petitions  read. 

Mr.  Curteis  said, — in  moving  that  they 
lie  upon  the  Table,  he  should  not  attsiapC 
to  answer  separately  all  the  Oentkmes 
who  had  addressed  him ;  but  he  bcgdtd 
to  be  understood  as  not  having  stated  ssj- 
thing  with  respect  to  labourers  in  AiiSMi« 
that  was  not  correct.  There  was  no  dooht 
great  distress  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  many  farmers  paid  kmr 
wages  than  those  he  had  stated ;  lo  thit 
both  the  hon.  member  for  Shrenibvy 
(Mr.  Slaney)  and  he  might  be  coirsoL 
With  regard  to  what  wss  said  by  the  has. 
member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warburton),  he 
begged  to  state,  most  distinctly,  to  all 
present,  that  he  did  not  think  that  SBf 
one  could  imagine  that  he  was  counte- 
nancing anything  like  an  appeal  to  (bice, 
or  anything  but  fair  petition  and  jeit 
argument.  With  reference  to  the  vovdi 
must,  should,  and  would,  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  agricultural  interest  must  he  si- 
tended  to»  or  the  country  would  be  rained ; 
that  it  should  be  attended  to,  would  dcpswl 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  representslim 
of  the  agriculturists  in  that  House ;  sad 
that  it  would  be  attended  to,  if  the  Hoeae 
yielded  its  attention  to  a  just  cause. 

The  Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Taxation  and  Tithes.]     BIr.  Swmi 
presented  two  Petitioiii  from  the  cooily 
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of  Sussex,  so  entirely  diflerent  from  that 
presented  by  the  hon.  member  for  that 
county,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  state 
the  nature  of  them  at  some  length.  The 
first  was  from  Horsham,  and  had  been  m 
his  possession  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
hon.  member  for  Sussex  stated,  that  the 
wages  paid  to  labourers  in  the  part  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  were  adequate 
to  I6s.  or  1 8s.  a  week ;  but  these  petition- 
ers stated  that  they  had  observed  with 
pain,  during  a  series  of  years,  the  gradual 
reduction  of  wages,  the  necessity  of  the 
times  having  compelled  the  farmer,  step 
by  step,  to  diminish  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  had  been  materially 
deteriorated.  The  petitioners,  a  respect- 
able class  of  persons,  added  that  they  had 
witnessed  with  much  grief  the  gradual 
impoverishment  of  the  lower  classes,  who, 
iK>twithstandiGg  the  heavy  pressure  of 
distress  for  a  long  period,  bore  their  suffer- 
ings without  complaint.  They  added  also 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  their 
distresses  and  their  sufferings  could  be  no 
longer  borne.  They  went  on  to  state,  that 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  unable 
longer  to  bear  their  grievances,  surrounded 
the  town  of  Horsham  in  large  bodies,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  separate  or  to 
return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  until 
their  employers  had  agreed  to  give  them 
an  advance  of  wages.  All  that  this  body 
of  the  peasantry  required  was,  that  their 
wages  should  be  raised  to  the  rate  of  2s. 
a  day,  which  was  a  pretty  decisive  answer 
to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sussex,  that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  classes  in  that  county  amounted 
to  16;.  or  18s.  a  week.  He  could  but 
deplore,  that  outrages  should  have  been 
committed,  since  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
working  classes  must  ultimately  be  injured 
by  them.  The  petitioners  further  stated, 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  pay  the 
advanced  rate  of  wages  which  the  vio- 
lence of  their  labourers  had  extorted  from 
them,  unless  they  were'  themselves  re- 
lieved. They  said,  that  the  country  re- 
quired to  be  relieved  from  the  enormous 
amount  of  taxation  underwhich  it  laboured, 
and  especially  that  the  taxes  should  be 
removed  from  malt,  hops,  soap,  candles, 
and  coals.  They  hoped,  that  a  practical 
and  constitutional  reform  of  Parliament 
would  take  place,  believing  that  no  great 
good  could  result  to  the  country,  and  no 
material  improvement  take  place,  until 


such  a  reform  should  be  made.  Thiy 
expressed  ^  hfipe  that  some  appropriation 
might  be  maae  of  such  parts  of  the 
Church  property  as  were  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  They  also 
called  upon  the  House  to  abolish  all  me- 
less  salaries  and  unmerited  pensionsi  and 
to  carry  retrenchment  to  the  furthest  pos* 
sible  extent.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  of  Horsham. 
He  would  proceed  to  notice  another  peti* 
tion,  from  Selsea,  in  the  same  county, 
signed  by  every  individual  of  the  parishi 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rector  and  six 
or  seven  half-pay  officers..  The  latter,  of 
course,  deriving  their  incomes  from  the 
Government,  dvi  not  altogether  like  to 
attach  their  names  to  a  petition  of  this 
kind.  The  reason  wbicn  induced  the 
worthy  Rector  to  abstain  from  doing  so 
was  a  very  sufficient  one ;  he  was  io  pps- 
session  of  a  very  good  Living*  These 
petitioners  also  stated,  that  they  had 
viewed  with  great  pain  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  to  whicn  the  labouring  poor 
had  been  gradually  reduced ;  and  they 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  House 
would  take  into  its  consideration  the  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  devising  some  measure 
of  relief.  They  stated,  that  in  their 
opinion  that  would  be  best  afforded  by 
a  redaction  of  taxation,  and  by  such  a 
reform  of  Parliament  that  every  Member 
sent  to  the  House  should  be  the  real  re- 
presentative of  the  people ;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  confident  that  the  vote 
by  ballot  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  protect  the  poor  against  the 
influence  of  the  rich.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  statements  contained  in  these 
petitions  were  perfectly  correct ;  and  could 
not  but  think  that  the  high  rate  of  wages 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sussex, 
must  be  limited  to  a  very  few  parishes* 
He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  Member  bad 
led  the  House,  because  the  explanation 
which  he  gave  was  not  such  an  ezplanatictn 
as  the  occasion  required.  When  he  heard 
one  class  of  the  community  talking  of 
protection  to  themselves,  and  that  protec-- 
tion  of  such  a  nature  as  must  necessarily 
operate  to  deprive  others  of  sharing 
equally  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life — when  he  heard  from  an  hon. 
Member  in  his  place,  that  that  particular 
class  should,  would,  and  must  nave  pro- 
tection, it  was  incumbent  upon  the  House 
to  call  upon  him  toi^xplain  wbalbcmtaDt* 
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Was  it  to  deprive  other  classes  of  that 
fair  protection  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled  ?  Was  it  to  uphold  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  all  others?  Was  it  by 
giving  a  monopoly  to  one  to  entail  distress 
upon  the  rest  ?  Was  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct deserving  approbation  ?  Was  the 
language  used  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
not  unworthy  of  a  Member  of  that  House  ? 
In  this  point  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Lumley)  whose  obser- 
vations were  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
Member.  The  allegation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sussex,  that  the  landed  inter- 
est ought  to  have  protection,  or  in  other 
words,  that  Parliament  should  afford  to 
them  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  price 
of  food,  could  never  be  assented  to  by 
the  House  ;  and  he  must  deprecate  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  language  used  by 
the  hon.  Member.  He  said,  that  the 
time  would  never  come  when  the  trade  in 
corn  could  be  free,  but  the  time  was  fast 
coming,  for  even  now  the  distresses  of  the 
country  rendered  it  imperative  on  the 
Legislature  to  take  this  subject  into  its 
most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view 
to  opening  our  markets  to  foreign  corn. 
Let  but  the  trade  in  corn  be  free,  and  he 
should  not  be  at  all  fearful  of  the  country 
being  able  to  employ  a  greater  population 
than  at  present,  and  maintain  them  in 
comparative  comfort. 

Mr.  Saville  Lumlerj  was  desirous  to  see 
every  interest  of  the  country  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  ;  and  was  not  anxious  to 
have  one  interest  protected  at  the  expense 
of  another ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  subscribe  entirely  to  the  opinions 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  trespass  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  His  only  object 
in  rising,  indeed,  was,  to  point  out 
the  complete  fallacy  of  the  averages  upon 
which  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  de- 
pends. In  July  last,  it  appeared  that 
wheat  rose  to  the  price  of  64$.  \^x  quarter ; 
and  the  duty  paid  on  the  averages  struck 
at  that  time  was  22s.  Since  then,  however, 
the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  54s.  per 
quarter,  but  so  fallacious  was  the  system 
upon  which  the  averages  were  struck,  that 
the  same  duty  was  paid  now  as  when  the 
price  was  64s.  He  mentioned  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  parties  benefitted  by  the 
present  system  were  not  the  agriculturists, 
as  was  intended  by  the  Legislature,  but 
a  certain  knot  of  jobbers  and  brokers  who 


contrived  to  admit  or  to  exclude  forein 
corn  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  He 
gave  no  opinion  as  to  whether  a  do^ 
should  or  should  not  be  levied  on  con, 
but  at  all  events  a  system  which  was  (Kiea 
to  such  abuse  as  that  he  had  described 
required  correction. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  cordially  concnrred  Id 
the  desire  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  taies 
on  malt,  hops,  soap,  candles,  and  coals, 
should  be  removed;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesei, 
in  advocating  so  warmly  a  free  trade  in 
corn.  If  the  hon.  Member  considered  tk 
effect  that  a  free  trade  in  com  must  have 
on  the  agriculturists,  he  wuuld  see  hov 
impossible  it  would  be  for  the  farmer  to 
meet  the  heavy  payments  of  rates  required 
from  him.  The  hon.  Member  contended, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  would 
also  be  the  benefit  of  the  agricultarirt. 
He  admitted  the  truth  of  that  as  a  genenl 
principle,  but  not  when  applied  to  the 
Corn-laws. 

Mr.  CurteiSf  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
must  stand  by  the  statement  he  made  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  evening.  He  was  very 
much  deceived  indeed  if  the  wages,  any 
where  in  Sussex,  were  so  low  as  the  hoiu 
Member  would  have  the  House  to  beliefe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided 
the  very  lowest  rate  of  wages  had  been 
is.  9d.  a-day.  In  some  parts  of  the 
county  wages  had  been  very  low ;  bat  !■ 
others  experienced  labourers  had  been 
able  to  earn  from  14s.  to  16s.  a-week. 

Mr.  Slancy  could  not  entertain  so  &- 
vourable  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  Sussex,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  that  county.  He  was 
convinced  that  there  was  not  a  single  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  Sussex  who  had  not, 
in  one  period  or  other  of  his  life,  bees 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  parish  for 
relief.  This  had  been  proved  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House,  and  he  therefore  entreated  the 
gentlemen  of  Sussex,  who,  he  was  sore, 
were  most  anxious  to  better  the  conditioa 
of  the  poor,  gradually  to  adopt  the  system 
now  practised  in  Northumberland,  where, 
instead  of  having  poor-rates  at  6s.  in  the 
pound,  and  wages  low,  the  wages  were  high 
and  the  rates  low. 

Mr.  Owen  O'Connor  felt  much  soipnie 
at  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sussex.  He  did  not  expect  to  hafs 
heard  the  Representative  of  u  Eog^ 
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an  opportunity  thus  afforded  it,  of  con* 
sidering  wheth^  or  not  it  would  be  desira* 
ble  to  punish  the  offending  parties,  by  dis- 
franchising a  borough  in  which  such  fla- 
grant acts  of  bribery  and  corruption  had 
been  committed. 


county  declare  in  that  House,  that  the 
landed  interests  must  and  should  be  pro- 
tected in  such  a  manner  as  could  not 
fail  of  being  detrimental  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country. 

Petitions  to  be  printed. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  Dec,  18. 

MiKDTKfl.]  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  preflented  (he  Report 
of  the  Rye  Election  Appeel  Committee,  finding  that  the 
right  of  election  was  in  the  Mayor,  Jurats,  and  Freemen, 
paying  scot  and  lot,  Inhalnting  the  town. 

R^nms  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Humb,  the  number 
of  Officers  who  had  been  added  to  the  Half-pay  List  of 
the  Army  since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  of  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Mi^or,  stating  whether 
they  have  been  added  with  or  without  purduse. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  C.  Fcrodson,  ftom  Castle 
Douglas,  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  ftom 
TrennedE,  for  the  abolition  of  Shivery.  By  Mr.  Bnro, 
fkom  St  Mary,  Stratford-le-Bow,  and  ftom  the  Liberty  of 
Safflron  Hill,  against  the  New  Police ;  ftom  the  Oveneen 
of  the  Liberty  of  SaflRron  Hill,  and  flmm  the  Parish  of  St. 
Luke,  against  the  Assessed  Taxes.  Agj^nst  Colonial 
Slavery,  by  Mr.  Tbaixx,  ftom  the  Synod  of  Orimey,  and 
the  associated  Congregations  of  Holme  and  Kiricwall: — 
By  Mr.  Evans,  ftom  Harborough: — By  Mr.  Prtss 
Prtsc.  six  ftom  Cardiganshire: — By  Mr.  Dbntson, 
three  flrom  places  in  Surrey : — By  Mr.  G.  6ankb8,  ftom 
Dissenters  at  Corfe  Castle: — By  Mr.  R.  Geant,  ftom 
Norwich,  and  St  Martin's-in-the>fields.  By  the  Marquis 
pf  Chandos,  ftom  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexwider  Murray, 
complaining  of  the  seizure  of  a  vessel ;  and  ftom  Galway, 
relating  to  the  Elective  Franchise.  By  Mr.  Alderman 
TuoMPflON,  ftom  Corn-millers  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  against  the  Taxes  afRecting  the  trade 
hi  Com.  By  Mr.  Hums,  ftom  the  Artisans  of  Arbroath; 
ftom  Renftew ;  ftom  the  inoorporated  Tailms  of  E^n- 
buigh ;  ftom  the  Borough  of  Naime;  from  the  Botovgh 
and  Town  Council  of  Howick,  Roxburj^hiret  ftom 
Cupar;  and  ftom  the  incorporated  Trades  of  Xberdeen, 
all  praying  for  Reform:— By  Mr.  PcNnAJtvia,  three  from 
places  in  Cornwall : — By  Mr.  J.  Jornstonb,  flrom  Stir- 
ling. By  Mr.  Dxnison,  from  Bemumdsey,  against  the 
Assessed  Taxes.  By  Mr.  Wysb,  ftom  Rossmore,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union ;  ftom  Galway,  for  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  Grants  for  Educatkm  in  Ireland ;  ftom 
Stodiport,  for  reduction  of  Taxation,  and  o^eeially  for 
the  removal  of  the  Tax  upon  Newspapers. 

Liverpool  Election.]  The  Marquis 
of  Blandford  said,  he  understood  a  peti- 
tion had  been  presented  from  Liverpool, 
praying  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  acts 
of  bribery  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  late  election  there ;  and  he  took  that 
opportunity  to  give  notice,  that  after  the 
holidays,  should  that  petition  not  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  he  understood  it  was 
to  be,  he  should  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  which  would  afford  the  hon.  can- 
didates, and  still  more  hon.  electors,  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  their  characters 
from  the  imputations  which  had  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  with  respect  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  those  charges 
prove  well-founded,  the  House  would  have 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  Dec.  20. 

Mnrona.]  The  Cotonial  Acts  VaUdity  BiU  was  retd  • 
third  time. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord  NAvniR.  TariooB 
information  ftom  the  Clerks  of  Supply,  and  the  SherUV 
Clerks  (Sootknd),  rehitive  to  the  Freeholders  of  SeoHand. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  by 
the  Earl  of  CARWAnyoN,  ftom  Aberystwith  and  Carnar- 
von:— By  Eari  R08«lyn,  ftom  Marlborough,  Lough- 
borough, and  other  pUoes: — By  the  Earl  of  Carliili, 
ftrom  a  Parish  in  YoricsUre: — By  Karl  Stanhopb,  ftom 
Wobum,  Mai]boniii|^»  Sast  Wiekham :— By  the  Duke  of 
CnxBSRLAirot  ftom  •  Pnidi  hi  the  Conoty  of  Durham : 
—By  Loid  NAnaB»  firam  LaogjkKd, '  By  the  Btti  at 
CAWLitLB,  ftom  eectafai  PMtotl— i  at  OnriCt  pnjing 
rmmpHmi  flnm  surrhif  thn  offini  at  riiiifriiwinVwi  By 
Earl  Stahhopr,  ftom  Montague  Bwigoyiii^  bq*,  fbr  aih 
oountgement  to  Cultivats  Waste  Lndb 

Desire  for  Reform  in  Scotland^] 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Magistracy  and  Town  Council  of 
Linlithgow,  for  Reform.  He  could  not 
resist  that  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
House  the  conviction,  which  a  residence 
in  Scotland  had  impressed  upon  him— 
namely,  that  there  could  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose,  that  the  people 
of  that  country  did  not  feel  a  strong 
desire  for  an  improvement  in  their  repre- 
sentation. It  might  be  true,  that  hitherto 
there  had  been  no  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  silence  of  the  people  arose 
from  two  circumstances — first,  from  an 
idea  that  the  cause  of  reform  was  hopeless ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  conviction  that, 
defective  as  was  the  representation  of 
Scotland,  the  constitution  of  the  Engluh 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  such 
as  to  remedy  a  portion  of  the  evil.  But 
now  that  reform  had  been  taken  up  by 
those  best  fitted  to  carry  it  through  with 
success  (his  Majesty's  Ministers),  the 
number  of  petitions  proceeding  from  Scot- 
land proved  that  there  was  no  indifference 
on  the  subject  in  that  country.  In  fact 
the  subject  was  taken  up  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  petition 
prayed,  not  only  for  reform,  but  also  for  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  particularly  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  The  noble  Lord  presented 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Lmlithgow. 
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Lord  Duncan  supported  the  petition,  [ 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  finding 
the  statement  whicli  he  had  made  on  a  : 
former  evening:,  relative  to  the  state  of  ■ 
public  feeling  in  Scotland  on  the  subject ! 
of  reform,  now  confirmed.  He  availed  I 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  he  | 
did  not  state  as  he  had  been  reported  to  ! 
.have  stated,  that  the  member  for  Ed  in-  ; 
burgh  was  returned  by  three  voters,  but 
by  thirty-three. 

Earl  Stanhope's  Reply  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.]  Earl  Stanhope  in 
presenting  Petitioni  against  Slavery,  from 
Wobum,  Marlborough, and  EastWickham, 
observed,  that,  in  common  with  every  one 
of  their  Lordships,  he  entertained  a  strong 
abhorrence  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  made  this  declaration,  he  frankly 
admitted,  that  he  thought  there  were  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  question 
which  seemed  extremely  difficult,  and 
which  required  the  utmost  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  he  wasr^iady  to  con- 
cur in  any  measures  calculated  to  ensure 
their  good  treatment,  and  wished  above 
all  things,  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  corporal  punishments.  But  lie  was 
surprised  to  see  persons  in  England,  who 
affected  to  pity  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves,  ofTering  no  remonstrance  at  the  still 
greater  cruelty  inflicted  at  home  on  their 
coui.<rymen.  One  of  the  petitions  attri- 
buted the  severe  agricultural  distress  that 
existed  in  this  country  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty  in  consequence  of  our  toler- 
ance of  slavery :  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  as  wise  to  ascribe  the  distress  to  our 
having  followed  the  recommendations  of 
bad  political  advisers.  The  noble  Earl 
then  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  remarks 
made  upon  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  a  former  evening.  He  was  prepared 
to  speak  with  perfect  indifference,  if  not 
with  contempt,  of  any  idle  and  unfounded 
censure  of  his  conduct  or  opinions,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  He 
denied  altogether  the  pretensions  of  any 
noble  Lord,  even  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  to  dictate  to  him, 
or  any  Peer,  how  often  he  should  speak, 
in  what  manner,  or  unon  what  subjects 
he  should  speak,  or  even  to  offer  any 
animadversions  upon  his  conduct.  He 
should  have  noticed  the  matter  before, 
but  that  he  w:is  prevented  from  attending 
in  his  place  by  indisposition,     if  the  noble 


and  learned  Lord  did  not  intend  u  anim- 
adversion, but  by  way  of  friendly  admo* 
nition,  many  of  the  remarks  which  he 
had  made,  he  should  odIy  saVi  that  tk 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  that  the 
admonitions  would  receive  no  attentkxi 
whatsoever.  He  considered  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  remarks  as  being  wholly 
uncalled  for  bv  the  occasion.  With  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  he  ahould,  when- 
ever public  duty  seemed  to  require  it  of 
him,  venture  to  deliver  his  senlimenti 
freely,  without  asking  permission  of  tha 
noble  and  learned  Lora,  or  of  any  other 
individual. 

Lunatics.]  The  Lord  Chancellor  said, 
he  proposed  to  move  for  a  Return  of  ooa- 
siderable  importance,  viz.  the  number  of 
Lunatics  now  under  the  care  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  date  of  the  inqaili- 
tion,  the  sums  ordered  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  an  Estimate  of  the  total 
value  of  their  estates  ;  and  seeing  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  who  had  given  the 
matter  a  great  deal  of  attention,  having 
long  presided  with  great  advantage  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  his  place,  he  felt 
anxious  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  move  Ibr 
the  return.  It  was,  doubtless,  within  the 
knowledge  of  their  Lordships,  that  the 
numl)er  of  persous  labouring  under  mentsl 
disease,  who  were  subjects  of  the  care  of 
the  individual  holding  the  Great  Set! 
for  the  time  being,  was  always  very  coa- 
siderable :  he  might  state  the  aver^e 
number  of  lunatics  under  the  protectHNi  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  at  400.  The  re- 
turns which  had  been  made  out  showed  it 
Those  individuals  had  uU  more  or  hu 
property,  which  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Court,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatict, 
(should  they  recover),  or  their  heirs,  and 
managed  by  individuals,  generallv  nesr 
relatives,  called  committees,  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Oat 
of  the  estates,  according  to  the  known 
practice  of  the  Court,  allowances  were 
made  for  the  suppf>rt  and  care  of  the  hms- 
tics,  who  generally  amounted,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  to  an  average  number  of 
400:  the  allowances  also  averaged  a  large 
amount,  136,000/.  a-year.  Now,  generally 
speakinjr*  the  Court  of  Chancery  took  care 
that  those  unfortunate  persons  thus  sub- 
mitted to  its  guardianship,  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  kind  and  gentle 
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which  it  was  possible  to  afford  to  indivi- 
duals  so  circumstanced.  He  said,  in  the 
generality  of  cases  the  Court  prescribed 
with  great  care,  aud,  as  far  as  it  could,  ex- 
ercised a  vigilant  superintendence:  but 
their  Lordships  would  at  once  perceive  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
Court  was  placed  with  respect  to  tlie  deli- 
cate question  of  the  possible  recovery  of 
the  lunatic,  who,  it  might  be  assumed, 
was  frequently,  but  unavoidably,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  would,  perhaps, 
be  induced  to  regard  their  owfif  mterests 
more  than  those  of  their  patient.  The 
Court  must  delegate  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  lunatic  to  somebody ;  and  the  duty 
mnd  emoluments  of  this  individual  eeasing 
with  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  it  might 
be  apprehended  that  in  general  he  would 
not  be  very  anxious  for  the  occurrence  of 
that  event.  The  estate  of  the  lunatic  was, 
generally  speaking,  well  watched ;  for  first 
the  party  appointed  by  the  committee 
usually  had  an  interest  in  guarding  it  film* 
self;  and  next,  the  Court  could  exercise  a 
proper  degree  of  control  over  him,  and 
call  him  to  account  whenever  it  thought 
proper.  But  it  was  somewhat  otherwise 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  the  person  of 
the  lunatic,  and  in  reference  to  his  recovery. 
Here  lay  the  difficulty.  Previously  to  that 
stage  there  was  none.  For  the  utmost 
care,  as  their  Lordships  well  knew,  was 
taken,  that  no  man  should  be  found  a 
lunatic  without  the  amplest  and  most 
strict  inquiry.  There  was,  first,  the  pro- 
tection afforded,  by  the  individual  holding 
the  Great  Seal  not  consenting  even  to  the 
issue  of  a  commission  de  lunatico  inquir- 
endo,  till  it  was  proved  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Then  there  was  the  inquisition 
itself,  conducted  with  all  the  care  and  mi- 
nute examination  of  a  public  trial ;  so  that 
there  was  all  manner  of  fence  round  the 
party,  that  he  should  not  be  rashly,  or 
without  absolute  necessity,  declared  in- 
competent to  manage  his  affairs.  But  it 
was  sometimes  otherwise,  when  the  person 
of  the  lunatic  came  to  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  others, — at  least,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  a  difficulty 
might  arise  in  this  stage,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  guard  against  its  occurrence.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  lunatic  should  receive  the 
kindest  possible  treatment,  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  afford  every  chance 
to  the  patient  at  the  moment  when  return- 
ing health  and  reason  might  manifest 
themselves.     It  had  occurred  to  some  of 


the  noble  Lofds  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  office  which  he  then  held,  thata  oourae 
might  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  parties  in  question ,  and  that  with- 
out a  day's  or  an  hour's  delay  being  inter- 
posed. The  proportion  of  recoveries  in 
cases  of  insanity  had  been  matter  of  in- 
quiry with  his  noble  and  learned  prede- 
cessor, who  received  reports  from  allf  or 
nearly  all,  the  lunatic  asylums  in  the 
country,  in  reply  to  circulars  issued  by  him 
on  the  subject.  The  circulars  were  for- 
warded toavast  number  of  lunatic  asylums^ 
containing  not  less  than  25,000  patieuta, 
and  reports  had  been  received  in  answer, 
so  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  persona 
afflicted  with  mental  disease  from  which 
to  obtain  a  pretty  good  average  of  the 
numbers  cured.  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  of  those  persons,  from  one  in  two  and 
one-sixth,  to  one  in  two  and  a  half  wer» 
generally  cured.  But  it  was  very  difierentf 
of  course,  in  cases  such  as  he  had  been 
all  along  alluding  to ;  and  to  apply  that 
average  in  the  case  of  Chancery  lunatica 
would  be  assuming  by  much  too  great  a 
proportion  of  recoveries.  In  the  common 
cases  from  which  the  average  had  been 
deduced,  were  included  all  the  cases  of 
individuals  sent  into  lynatic  asylums  on 
the  first  breaking  out  of  mental  disease, 
and  never  having  sustained  any  previous 
attack  of  insanity ;  whereas  the  400  Chan- 
cery lunatics  (that  was  the  average  number) 
were  generally  persons  who  had  been  for 
months  and  months  ill  before  a  Statute  of 
Lunacy  was  thought  of,  and  in  such  cases 
the  disorder  being  confirmed,  there  wai 
less  chance  of  recovery.  If  we  were  to 
say  one  in  tweuty  for  the  recoveries  of 
lunatics  under  the  care  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, we  should  probably  come  nearer 
the  mark  than  by  assuming  a  higher  aver- 
age of  cures.  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  one-twentieth  of  the  Chancery 
lunatics,  or  20  out  of  the  400,  should  not 
have  the  best  chance  of  recovery  afforded 
them, — no  reason  why  all  should  not  be 
well  treated — no  reason  why  there  should 
be,  not  only  a  certainty  of  their  being 
thoroughly  well  cared  for, — but  a  certainty 
of  the  recovered  patient's  being  discharged 
at  the  earliest  possible  hour  after  a  cure 
was  effected.  It  had  been  thought,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  medical 
men,  consisting — say  of  two  able  phy- 
sicians, accustomed  to  the  treatment  of 
mental  disease,  but  not  what  was  called 
<*  mad  doctors"  (he  did  not  wish  to  be 
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understood  as  casting  any  reflection  upon 
those  useful  individuals  who  undertook 
the  care  of  lunatic  asylums). — It  had  been 
thought,  that  the  selection  of  two  eminent 
general  practitioners,  most  qualified,  never- 
theless, with  respect  to  the  cases  in  ques- 
tion, that  their  appointment,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  moderate  expenses,  and  power 
to  institute,  from  time  to  time,  inquiries 
into  the  cases  of  Chancery  lunatics,  would 
be  extremely  advantageous.  The  Board 
would  investigate  the  treatment  of  the 
patients,  and  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
medical  men  under  whose  control  they 
were  placed :  first,  see  that  the  lunatics 
were  well  cared  for ;  but,  above  all,  watch 
the  least  glimmering  of  returning  sanity, 
and  see  that  the  parties  were  not  detained 
one  day  longer  than  was  required.  This 
was  a  subject  which  had  engaged  his  noble 
and  learned  predecessor  and  himself,  and 
he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
one  that  deserved — ^he  might  say  required 
— the  attention  of  their  Lordships.  The 
only  question,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was, 
in  what  way  the  matter  could  be  best 
arranged.  He  certainly  should  be  pre- 
pared, as  soon  as  the  return  for  which  he 
was  about  to  move  was  before  the  House, 
to  state  a  plan  calculated  to  effect  the 
object  in  view  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  to  the  estates  of  the  lunatics,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  aimed  at  as  much 
efficiency  as  practicable.  The  lowest 
charge  on  an  estate  might  be  about  10$., 
and  in  no  case  would  it  exceed  21,  per 
cent.  The  object  of  this  charge  would  be, 
to  superintend  and  watch  most  vigilantly, 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  and  re- 
covery of  the  patient,  and  likewise  to  lay 
down  rules  which  would  prevent  any  abuse 
upon  the  part  of  those  medical  officers 
who  might  be  appointed,  if  the  plan 
which  he  proposed  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  House.  He  knew  that  it 
might  be  said  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
province  of  the  Great  Seal,  of  itself  to 
make  arrangements  which  it  might  deem 
sufficient  for  the  entire,  wholesome, 
and  safe  management,  of  persons  in  this 
unhappy  condition  ;  but  he  deemed  it  to 
be  more  expedient,  wherever  any  doubt 
might  exist  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  in  applying  the  revenues  of  one 
lunatic  to  the  general  purposes  where  all 
lunatics  were  concerned,  to  make  the 
arrangement  a  legislative  measure.  He 
would  take«^he  opportunity  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Eldon)  being  in  his 


place,  to  entreat  his  Lordship,  and  the  rat 
of  their  Lordships,  not  to  disdain  to  ton 
their  attention  to  the  saliject  before  the 
end  of  the  Session.  He  should  now  moie 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  lanatici 
under  the  care  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor, 
with  the  dates  of  the  longest  and  shortnt 
time  of  confinement,  with  the  sumsalkmed 
for  their  maintenance,  and  the  actad 
amount  of  their  estates. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Woolssck 
had  altogether  proceeded  on  the  mistake  of 
supposin^j  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
the  management  and  jurisdiction  over 
lunatics.  The  subject  was  managed  by  a 
Special  Commission  from  the  Crown, 
generally  issued,  indeed,  to  the  penoi 
holding  the  Great  Seal;  and,  it  happened, 
on  account  of  the  facilities  which  die 
Court  of  Chancery  possessed  for  dw 
management  of  property,  that  this  jarii- 
diction  could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands 
than  in  those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  lanatici 
did  not  lie  with  the  Lord  Chancellorby  f  irtne 
of  his  office.  He  should  not,  however,  offer 
any  opposition,  or  make  any  ol^ection  to 
the  further  inquiry  into  the  state  of  soch 
unhappy  persons.  He  was  sorry,  very 
sorry  to  say,  that  their  numbers  had 
greatly  increased  since  he  had  taken  the 
Seals,  and  he  would  take  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  if  his  conduct  were  to  be  ex- 
amined into  with  respect  to  his  discharge 
of  this  part  of  his  duty,  it  would  be  fooul 
to  have  been  influenced  solely  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  benefit  the  jpartiei 
labouring  under  such  a  state  of  ainictioo. 
He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord  upoo  the 
Woolsack,  that  he  would  give  all  the 
assistance  he  possibly  could  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  situation  of  perMNU 
under  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
lunacy,  and  no  man  would  be  more  resdy 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  noble  asd 
learned  Lord  than  himself.  The  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  might  command 
his  time  and  attention  to  further  his  olgect; 
and  he  would  say,  that  he  was  as  ready  to 
give  his  time  for  such  a  purpose  u  say 
man  upon  earth.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution  in  treating  the  subject,  and  it 
behoved  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  Wool- 
sack to  consider  the  point,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  select  physicisas 
who  confined  themselves  to  the  trestOMBt 
of  one  subject,  as  the  most  likely 
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to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  diuaK  in 
qneetion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  suppose,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  that  all  medical  men  who  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  cases  of 
insanity,  and  who  kept  asylums,  had  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  making  people  in- 
sane. What  he  meant  was,  that  they 
were  apt  to  imagine  and  see  insanity  where 
other  people  saw  none.  The  proper  course 
to  take  would  be,  to  constitute  the  com- 
mission of  three  persons,  one  to  be  of  one 
sMt,  and  two  of  the  other,  or  vice  vertd. 

Patents' CoNTiNi'ATioK  Bill.]  Earl 
Orey  said,  that  in  rising  to  move  the  first 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  should  very  briefly 
state  the  reasons  out  of  which  it  had 
arisen.  About  eight  or  nine  days  ago  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  Lonl  Cbaa- 
cellor  of  Ireland,  stating,  that  no  new  com- 
missions of  the  peace  bad  been  Jasned 
■iDce  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  issue  them  with- 
out the  order  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment; and  as  the  Government  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Justices,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  he  could  not  in  one 
capacity  issue  an  order  which  be  was  him- 
self to  execute  in  another.  ,The  commis- 
sions would  all  expire  on  the  26th  instant, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  Bill 
to  remedy  the  inconveniences  he  bad 
pointed  out. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  Ume.  . 

Settlement  ow  the  Swan  Ritkr.] 
Lord  Teynham  rose,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the  Swan 
River  Settlement,  and  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Secretary  for  the '  Colonies, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  that  Settlement. 
An  extract  of  a  letter  on  the  condition 
of  the  settlement  had  appeared  jn  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  which,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  character  of  the  Paper, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  was 
well  worthy  of  attention.  He  would  read 
to  their  Lordships  the  notice  in  The  Mom- 
my Chronicle,  which  was  in  these  terms : 

"  DulrcM  in  Iht  Smih  Riar  SelOemait.— The 
foUowinK  is  an  extract  from  s  letter  juat 
receiver  from  one  of  the  moat  extenrive  of 
the  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  :— '  The 
Swsu  River  Eettleinent  ii  with  ua.  jiut  now, 
■  constvii  autyect  of  discourte.  Messrs. 
Brjsn  made  a  good  Bpeculstion  in  the  William 
there.  Flour  sold  for  SO^  per  ton,  potatoes 
for  ifif..  snd  salt  proriMons  for  8i.  per  pound : 
VOL.I.V 
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the  whole  of  which  was  tita)  off  Ihdr  biads 
br  the  Oowmnr.  TlieliTestsdwaaunsalt- 
sble,  till  the  Governor  (Stirliiigj  gave  tbm 
a  f^t  of  SAO.ODO  acres  to  put  it  on.  Thm. 
objection  Mr.  Brran  tnsde  to  ■  second  venture 
of  provision  was  suffidentlT  deacriptive  of  tbe 
state  of  the  colonj.  He  could  not  afilad  to 
suppl;  a  starving  population  frnm  dtati^,  and 
it  was  alresd  V  out  of  tbeii  pow«r  to  pn  far 
their  food.  Their  fumituK,  sgrienltnru  im- 
plements, all  their  preparations  Sat  comtot,' 
sre  exposed  to  tbe  weather,  themsalva  am 
sheltered  in  huts  formed  of  blankets.  Tha 
Gountrjr,  for  100  miles  round,  is  an  arid  sand 
or  bare  rock,  no  grass,  no  timber.  Dr.  Wast> 
brook,  who  came  &am  that  place  to  this  nx 
months  ^{o,  told  me  he  taw  the  grave  for  the 
flnt  permi  who  died  there  dug.  It  was  nine 
fitet  deep,  and  tbe  sand  firom  the  bottom  was. 
when  thrown  up,  fit  tbr  sn  bour-glssb  The 
live  stock  dies  in  general  a  lew  dajs  after 
landing,  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  some 
heib  or  tbnui,  to  avoid  which  certun  lose, 
moat  she^  taken  then  to  baadd,  or  to  tireed 
from, n«  JdUedin  Ota  Mfu,  and iMailed  as 
fresh  inviatons.  lie  btah  daas  not  hdp 
tbem,  as  hare' ;fiir  there  are  Bokanffiiecai  nor 
even  opoasumi  ^le  plaea  must  be  abMUgsi- 
ed ;  and  I  tnpposa  tha  number  of  pe<^l«  will 
oblige  the  Govemtnent  to  remove  them  to  a 
more  promimnff  part  of  the  ccast.  It  is,  in 
&ct,  a  second  Fovais.  What  notice  will  be 
taken  of  Captain  Stirliiut>raisrepreaentstiona 
remains  to  be  seen.  He  might  be  supposed. 
to  hsve  but  a  alight  knowledge  of  the  qualitj 
of  the  land ;  but  the  very  roadsted  is  alto- 

f ether  unaafe  for  abinping  though  described 
7  him  as  a  fine  harbour.  Six  vessels  were 
ashore  when  the  Britamu' 
of  them  wen  completd  w 
seven!  stout  mAaa  b 


that  tbere  are  not  le«  l)ian  900  ftmaba  til 

manvof  them  used  to  mme  than  tli 

comforts  of  life,  andret  thej  must 
not  relieved  by  the  dovemment,  as  their  own 
resounes  are  exhausted.' " 
This  was  certainly  a  matter  of  deep  and 
awful  importance.  Many  people  had  em- 
barked the  whole  of  their  property  in  thii 
speculation,  and  great  responsibdity  had 
been  incurred,  and  great  Uame  appealed 
to  res;  somewhere.  Of  course  be  aid  not 
mean  to  say,. that  any  blame  attached  to 
the  present  Ministers,  but  if  this  repre- 
sentation was  at  all  correct,  blame  most 
attach  to  some  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
at  all  events,  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
some  satisfactory  explanation  should  be 
given  on  the  subject.  Much  had  bent 
said  on  the  theory  of  emigration,  which 
many  persons  had  encouraged,  from  a 
notion  that  this  country  was  ovei-peopled. 
But  from  what  he  knew  of  some  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  they  did  not  contain 
more  than  tbe  usual  numbers,  nor  a  greater 
number  than  might  have  been  employed 
to  adraatUEe,  if  uie  farmers  bad  the  means 
2X 
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of  employing  them.    But  the  farmers  had 
not  the  means  of  employing  them  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  was  one  ^reat  cause  of  the 
distress.     If  he  were  to  judge  from  these 
instances  of  the  state  of  the  whole  country, 
he  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  there 
was  no  extraordinary  superabundance  of 
population.     The  expense  of  these  emi- 
grations was  enormous,   and   perhaps  it 
would  be  much  better  to  colonize  at  home. 
A  noble  Lord,  who  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion on  the  subject,  had  stated,  that  he 
had  observed,  in  a  day's  ride  to  town, 
12,000  acres  of  waste  land,  and  all  this 
might  probably  be  taken  in  with  ^d^an- 
tage,  and  afford  employment  to  ^  gr€^^ 
body  of  the  peasantry.    There  were  fifteen 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  the 
whole  country,  and  the  taking  them  in 
might  be  formed  into  a  source  of  employ- 
ment which  would  make  every  peasant  in 
the  country  happy.     But  no  Administra- 
tion had  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  ^nd 
the  people  of  this  country  were  left  to 
purchase  articles  from   foreigners  which 
might  be  very  well  produced  at  home. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  some  plan  of 
domestic  colonization  would  be   at  last 
adopted  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  wished 
to  know  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Department,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  nis  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  to  abandon  the  settlement  on  the 
Swan  River,  and  whether  the  reports  and 
representations  as  to  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  were  correct? 

Lord  Qoderich  observed,  in  reply,  that 
the  Government  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  imputations  on  those  who 
had  establislied  the  settlement  on  the 
Swan  River  were  not  founded  in  justice. 
It  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  systems  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic colonization,  nor  did  he  mean  to 
pronounce  which  was  the  better  plan — to 
promote  emigration,  or  to  employ  the  pea- 
santry in  cultivating  these  fifteen  millions 
of  acres  of  waste  land.  But  with  regard 
to  the  particular  question  put  to  him  by 
the  noble  Lord,  he  had  to  answer,  that, 
as  far  as  he  was  informed,  it  was  not  at 
present  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  abandon  the  Swan  River 
Settlement.  If  the  Government  could 
rely  on  the  last  authentic  accounts  which 
they  had  received  from  the  settlement, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  its  being  a 
▼ery  useful  establishment,  and  one  which 


was  likely  to  realize  a)l  the  npeetatioBi 
that  had  been  formed  of  it.  Ewj  ons 
who  knew  anything  about  coloiiiiatioQt 
knew,  that  at  the  outset  it  was  atfeadaj 
with  great  difficulties,  and  it  wase»p^<rta4 
that  those  who  attempted  tbe  enterprise 
should  be  endowed  with  those  morel  qiwU- 
ties  of  energy,  persevermice,  fiq4  petiepet, 
\9bich  such  an  undertaking  required.  But 
some  people,  no  doiibt»  wpiud  enibaik  W 
such  enterprises  upon  erroneowi  vievi 
^d  speculations,  witbput  dply  estimatinf 
the  prelipiiuary  h^dlhipe  end  prif^tiepf 
whicQ  must  be  enured  \n  fueh  fituetipmk 
and  these  persons  would,  no  doubt,  be  dis- 
appointe4-  Tb^l^tiiooiieiipic^MW  which 
th^  Government  hii4  r^cf  ived  wdJi  a  W^ 
or  d#spHtcH  from  Cqyemor  Stirljog  tO  Sir 
Georffe  ^ujrr^y,  dat^d  the  SQ^h  of  Jae- 
uary  Tast>  and  tjiat  oomipunicetjon  gife 
no  account  of  the  di«Uess  of  thf  eolaeyt 
but,  on  the  ^op^rary,  wai  on  th#  whole 
very  favourabl?i  Tbiat  doQument  wee  b9W 
at  th^  Office,  ready  to  )ie  laid  0^  (heji 
Lordships'  Tabte,  if  caM  ^^f  m4  H  gi^ 

very  full  information  on  the  eut^ecl,  w4 
the  individual  from  wh^m  it  prpcfedid 
was  well  known  to  (>e  t|  men  of  cultifeted 
mind,  and  of  talents  which  fuUy  qu^fisd 
him  to  form  an  accurate  jugdment on  suiih 
a  matter.  There  was  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  production  of  that  document  1 
and,  if  the  noble  Lord  should  follow  ep 
his  question  with  the  Motion  which,  as  be 
had  intimated  to  him,  it  was  hie  inteatioe 
to  make,  he  would  move,  by  «(ey  of 
Amendment,  that  a  call  for  Uiis  document 
should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Tbii 
was  tb$  last  authentic  document  which  bad 
arrived,  and  contained  all  the  inforneto 
which  the  Government  at  preeept  kadi 
The  noble  Lord  must  be  aware,  tbel  >l 
would  be  very  imprudent  in  GoverqoMDt 
to  act  on  loose  and  vague  reports. 

Lord  Teynham  expressed  surprise,  that 
Government  should  not  hare  been  able  |e 
procure  information  of  so  late  a  date  as 
that  which  had  been  obtained  by  privala 
individuals.  Some  of  these  had  reeeifsd 
information  of  so  late  a  date  aa  the  4th  of 
May  last,  and  it  was  singular  that  the 
Government  alone  should  be  uninformed. 
Some  of  these  aceounts  atated,  that  there 
were  no  lands  fit  for  cultivation  beyond 
certain  mountains  mentioned  \  and  that 
the  people  were  suffering  very  coniMeiebh. 
He  hoped  that  the  Government  wmiU 
give  directions  to  afford  some  relief  to 
those  who  wf  re  suffering  from  ibe  effeiH 
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of  a  speculation  undertaken  without  con- 
sideration, and  concluded  by  moving  for 
an  account  of  the  number  of  ships  cleared 
out  for  the  Swan  River  Settlement,  during- 
a  certain  period,  and  for  an  account  of 
the  lands  in  cultivation  there. 

Lord  Goderich  observed,  that  the  in- 
formation to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
alluded,  as  having  been  obtained  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  was  not  direct  from  the 
Swan  River;  but  from  other  quarters, 
which  probably  came  from  the  Swan  River, 
if  it  came  at  all,  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  information  received  by  the 
Government.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Motion,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  it,  and  he  would  only  add 
to  it,  that  the  communication  from  Go- 
vernor Stirling  to  Sir  George  Murray, 
dated  the  20th  of  January  last,  be  laid  on 
the  Table. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Suits  in  Common  Law  Courts.] 
Lord  Wynford  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Suits  in  Common  Law  Courts  Bill. 
He  would  not  have  done  so  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  he  proposed 
that  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  should 
take  place  on  the  motion  for  committing 
it  after  the  recess. 

The  Zord  CAaraceZ/or  said,  that  one  of  the 
clauses  related  to  bona  fide  possessions, 
and  he  believed  that  many  noble  Lords 
would  oppose  that  clause,  and  object  to 
the  Bill  in  detail,  whilst  others  would  op- 
pose its  principle. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  strike  out  that  clause,  if 
any  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  object- 
ing to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  he  should  ex- 
press his  dissent  to  the  clause  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Wynford  would  then  readily  strike 
it  out. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Monday^  Dec.  20. 

MiNUTBft.1  Retunu  ordered.  On  U«e  Motion  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood,  number  of  Persons  employed  in  the 
public  Offlces  In  1838  and  18?3,  with  their  pay  or  Salary. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Saolsr,  fh)m  Newbury,  fat 
an  increase  of  the  import  Duty  on  flour ;  and  from  a 
Parish  in  Galway,  relative  to  the  Elective  Franchikc.  For 
the  abolition  ot  Slavery,  by  Mr.  Sadmh,  ftom  Leeds:— - 
By  Lord  MoapsTM,  from  Bamsley,  end  other  places  In 
Yorkshire:— By  Mr.  J.  BftoueHAaf,  from  Kelso: --By 


Mr.  LkxnarDj  fhHn  Maiden ;  and  firom  Montague  fiur^ 
goyne,  pmyiof  that  the  Forest  of  Waltham  might  be  la* 
ckieed,  and  theCiovn  eompensated  for  its  loss: — By  Sir 
R.  FflBGueoM,  Arom  Cupar  and  Nottingham.  By  the 
same  hon.  Member,  firom  Dunbar,  Crail,  and  another 
place  in  Scotland,  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament ;  and  firom 
Kilcardy,  against  the  Tax  on  Candles.  By  Lord  Mon- 
PKTH,  from  Bamaley,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Asscsited 
Taxes. 

Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land.] Sir  7o^»  Newport  said,  that  in 
moving  for  a  return  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  his  object 
was,  to  avert  the  evils  now  impending 
over  that  establish ment,  and  to  correct 
whatever  abuses  there  existed  under  the 
present  system.  He  had  in  his  possession 
accounts  of  two  casesof  a  Distress  for  tithes 
levied  in  Dublin  lately — the  one  was  for 
fifteen,  and  the  other  for  sixteen  years' 
arrears.  The  hon.  Baronet  then  moved, 
than  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  Commis- 
sion issued  on  the  4th  March  last,  for  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland. — Ordered. 

Reform.]  Mr.  Kennedy  presented 
Petitions  from  the  Corporation  of  Glas- 
gow, the  Corporations  of  the  Burghs  of 
Dundee,  and  from  the  Royal  Burghs  of 
Jedburgh  and  Dumfries,  praying  for  an 
extension  of  the  Scottish  franchise.   . 

Sir  J,  Newport  cordially  supported  the 
prayer  of  these  petitions.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  similar  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland  should  be  granted. 
In  several  of  the  Irish  boroughs,  the  right 
of  sending  Representatives  to  that  House 
was  confined  to  a  sovereign  and  twelve 
freemen,  a  great  portion  of  whom  were 
generally  non-residents.  Even  before  the 
Union,  such,  in  many  instances,  was  the 
case.  He  would  mention  the  town  of 
Galway  as  an  example.  He  also  knew 
three  boroughs,  of  which  the  whole  num- 
ber of  voters  did  not  amount  to  thirteen, 
that  sent  six  Members  to  Parliament.  He 
spoke  of  matters  as  they  stood  before  the 
Union,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  re- 
mark, that  this  grievance,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, still  continued. 

Liverpool  Election.]  Mr.  Robin- 
son said,  he  had  to  present  a  Petition  from 
an  individual  who  was  a  party  to  the  peti- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  introduced  to 
the  House,  against  the  return  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  jfriend  (Mr.  Ewart),  for  the 
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friend,  which  luggested  boem  exten 
the  franchue  at  liveipool.  He 
Ewart)  was  decidedly  of  opinior 
those  who  contributed  to  extend  the 
and  to  bear  the  burthens  of  a  vai 
munity  like  Liverpool,  ought  to  pul 
in  the  beneGts  to  be  found  in  th» 
munity;  and  that  they  oaght,  a* 
Parlidmcnt  thought  Bt,  to  be  admi 
the  privilege  of  voting.  If  therei 
■entiment  which  could  add  to  hi 
sciousneu  of  rectitude,  it  wat  th« 
dence  he  felt,  that  he  came  in 
borough  of  Liverpool  with  the  it 
support  from  the  most  respectaUe 
of  society,  and  also  with  the  endii 
acclamations  of  the   people.     Etc 


town  of  Liverpool.  The  petitioner  stated, 
that  there  were  4,500  voters  in  that  town, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  capable  of  proof, 
that  four-sixths  of  them  were  bribed  at 
the  late  election.  The  petitioner  was, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  that  whatever  plan 
of  parhamentary  reform  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  niight  think  proper  to  bring  fur- 
ward,  still  the  Representation  of  the  town 
of  liverpool  should  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  by  that  House.  The  reason 
why  this  petition  was  now  offered  to  the 
House  was,  because  an  idea  had  ^ne 
abroad  thai  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
intended  to  vacate  his  seat,  and  that  no 
inquiry  would,  in  cansequence,  be  insti- 
tuted into  these  proceedingi.  Such  was 
the  ground  of  the  petition,  which  prayed, 
that  even  if  the  seat  were  vacated,  the 
House  would  itself  adopt  such  measures, 
with  reference  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
late  election,  as  might  seem  right  and 
proper. 

General  Oatcoyne  thought,  the  peti- 
tioner had  gone  too  far  in  declaring  ibat 
be  could  prove  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
then  insinuating  that  his  (General  Gas- 
Goyne's)  hon.  and  learned  colleague  meant 
to  evade  the  charge.  He  trusted  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  colleague  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  intention  to  present  this 
petition. 

The  Speaker  begged  hon.  Members, 
before  they  proceeded  further,  to  bear  in 
mind,  thatif  this  were  an  election  petition, 
it  was  too  late;  and  if  it  were  not  an 
election  petition,  it  would  be  well  to  In- 
quire how  far  they  would  prejudge  this 
case,  or  enter  into  a  subject  which  must, 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  be  examined 
before  a  committee. 

Mr.  Ewart  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  his  hon. 
friend,  to  answer  the  first  statement  oT  the 
petition.  He  could  only  say,  that  the 
shadow  of  such  an  idea  as  the  acceptance 
of  the  Cliiltern  Hundreds  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  :  it  would  be  the  derelic- 
tion, not  only  of  individual  duty,  but  of 
public  duty  also,  since  public  Justice  must 
necessarily  suffer,  if  he,  who  felt  himself 
completely  innocent,  basely  acquiesced  in 
the  charge  of  guilt.  If  consciously  to  do 
nothing  wrong,  to  sanction  nothing  wrong, 
or  10  wish  it,— if  this  constituted  innocence, 
then  was  he  most  truly  and  completely 
innocent.  There  was  one  portion  of  the 
petition,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had 
been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  bu  hpn. 


however,  was  not  to  be  compared  i 
own  deep  consciousness  of  rectit 
which  extraneous  circu  m stances  coi 
little,  and  of  which  rio  circumstance 
ever  could  deprive  hitn. 

Mr.  Robinson  expressed  his  c 
ihat  this  was  not  an  election  p 
The  petitioner,  anticipating  the  poi 
of  the  petition  which  he  (Mr.  Rol 
had  formerly  presented  not  being  ii 
into,  in  consequence  of  the  parti 
entering  into  recognizances,  or  froi 
other  cause,  called  oa  the  House  I 
secute  the  matter  themselves,  shoi 
apprehension  prove  well-founded. 
he  would  ask,  whether  there  was  an 
irregular  or  informal  in  that?  W 
spect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  i 
General,  he  could  assure  him,  tl 
never  presented  a  petition  of  a  pi 
nature  without  apprising  the  ind 
to  whom  it  related  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Ewart  must  do  his  hon.  frie 
justice  to  say,  that  he  had  commui 
his  intention  to  him.  He  begged  I 
repeat,  that  he  never  enter taine 
shadow  of  an  idea  of  taking  the  C 
Hundreds. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Ik 
Mr.  H.  Davis  presented  a  Petitioi 
numerously  signed,  from  the  inhal 
of  Bristol,  on  the  subject  of  West- 
Slavery.  He  thought  it  necessa 
should  explain  the  cause  which  gai 
to  the  petition.  Some  time  since, 
merous  meeting  of  the  inhabitai 
Bristol, — called  by  public  advertin 
— took  place  at  Bristol,  to  consid 
state  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, ' 
view  of   petitioning    Parliament  f 
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speedy  abolition.  Much  discussion  took 
place,  with  considerable  heat  on  both 
sides.  To  allay  this  irritation,  it  was 
agreed  that  certain  Resolutions  should  be 
embodied  in  a  petition,  which  might  satisfy 
both  parties.  A  petition  so  signed  was 
now  in  course  of  signature,  and  would,  as 
he  understood,  be  presented  to  the  House. 
If  it  should  be  intrusted  to  him,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  he  would  endeavour  to 
behave  with  strict  impartiality  to  both 
partjes.  In  th€  mean  time  he  was  re- 
quested to  present  the  petition  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  most  respectably  signed 
by  2,500  persons,  who  expressed  their 
opinion  on  this  important  subject.  He 
was  informed  that  both  these  petitions  left 
the  question  of  compensation  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament.  He  (Mr. 
Davis)  regretted  that  so  much  warmth 
should  be  brought  to  the  discussion  of  a 
question  which  required  the  coolest  dis- 
cretion and  judgment.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  allowing,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
those  persons  who  had  petitioned  the 
House  for  emancipation,  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  most  praiseworthy,  and  even 
by  the  most  generous  motives ;  but  he  re- 
gretted, that  these  motives  had  not  been 
tempered  with  more  political  discretion  : 
on  the  other  hand,  he  deeply  regretted 
that  the  planters  had  not  been  compelled^ 
— for  they  might  be  compelled  through 
their  interests — to  act  fully  up  to  the  reso- 
lutions  of  the  H(juse.  He  did  not  intend 
to  say  more  on  the  importance  of  the  West 
Indies  to  the  mother  country,  than  that 
they  paid  a  revenue  of  more  than 
5,000,000/. ;  that  they  received  manufac- 
tures from  England  to  more  than  the  same 
amount.  They  were  a  great  nursery  for 
our  seamen,  and  employed  260,000  tons 
of  our  shipping.  No  government,  of 
whatever  party,  would  be  so  unwise  as  to 
sacrifice  these  great  advantages  to  an  ab- 
stract principle,  unless  that  principle  was 
founded  in  justice  and  expediency,  and 
unless  there  was  no  other  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  wished-for  result.  In  that  case,  a 
great,  religious,  and  moral  country,  like 
England,  ought  to  make  sacrifices,  nay, 
the  greatest  sacrifices,  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  principle.  But  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  by  delay,  assisted  by  religious  educa- 
tion, the  slave  could  be  better  prepared 
for  that  freedom  which  all  parties  were 
anxious  he  should  possess,  and  that  by 
this  delay  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  ludden  emancipitioDi  namely  compen- 


sation, could  be  got  rid  of,  few  persons 
would  doubt  which  course  ought  to  be 
pursued,  especially  if  the  House  were  of 
opinion  with  him,  that  sudden  emancipa- 
tion might  lead  to  all  the  horrors  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  be  as  injurious  to  the  slave 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  asked,  as  for  the 
planter,  who  would  by  it  be  involved  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  He  (Mr.  Davis)  had 
given  a  most  conscientious  and  unbiassed 
opinion  on  this  great  question ;  for  if  he 
were  asked  on  which  side  his  advocacy 
would  most  benefit  his  political  interest, 
he  really  could  not  answer.  Perhaps  what 
he  had  said  would  not  please  either  party. 
He  concluded  by  stating,  that  the  West- 
India  colonies  were  at  present  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  distress — that  they  required 
all  the  fostering  aid  of  the  Government  at 
home,  and  he  trusted  that  this  aid  would 
be  afforded  in  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  E,  Baillie  trusted,  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject,  which  was  deeply  interesting 
to  his  constituents.  He  coincided  most 
heartily  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.  Several 
hon.  Gentlemen,  when  a  petition  of  this 
description  was  presented  from  Liverpool 
a  few  nights  ago,  agreed  in  the  opinion, 
that  a  temperate  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  West-India  proprietors.  One 
learned  Member,  in  particular,  argued 
much  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation, which  ought  to  be  fairly  treated. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  expect- 
ations of  the  West  Indies  were  to  be 
realised ;  but  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion should  be  admitted  in  justice  to  the 
West-India  proprietors.  Representing  the 
city  of  Bristol,  whose  inhabitants  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  question,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give  his  most  cor- 
dial support  to  the  non.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Weymouth,  and  every  other  hon. 
Member  who  should  assis'  in  carrying  into 
effect  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wish  of 
the  people  of  this  country  generally,  and 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  House — the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery.  The  principle  of 
compensation  being  once  fairly  admitted, 
he  should,  as  a  West-India  proprietor, 
and  as  a  member  for  Bristol,  be  most  happy 
to  give  his  cordial  support  to  every  mea- 
sure that  could  promote  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  further  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  And  in  case  that  the  period 
at  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  might 
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take  place  should  be  more  distant  than 
some  hoii.  Members  expected,  he  should 
bii  happy  to  give  his  most  cordial  support 
to  any  nieasure  which  might  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  period  at  which  so  desirable  an 
object  could  be  obtained.  He  was  as 
anxious  to  attain  that  object  as  any  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  the  wannest 
advocates  for  the  complete  abolition.  He 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  fifteen  years 
before,  when  the  Slave  Registry  Act  was 
passed,  he  had  jriven  his  support  to  that 
measure,  and  had  always  been  happy  in 
reflecting:  that  he  did  so. 

Mr.  Evans  wished  to  make  a  very  few 
observations  on  what  had  fallen  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  this  subject.  When  the 
House  was  told,  that  this  question  must 
stand,  not  on  justice,  but  expediency,  he 
must  sav  that  he  could  not  subscribe  to 
such  a  doctrine.  The  House  was  told, 
too,  that  the  slaves  should  be  better  edu- 
cated, in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
fitter  prepared  for  emancipation.  But  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  consult  anvauthor- 
ity,  to  read  the  public  papers,  and  then 
hon.  Members  would  be  convinced  that 
there  was  no  disposition  in  the  masters  to 
prepare  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by 
educating  their  slaves.  He,  therefore,  was 
not  disposed,  looking  to  what  had  been 
already  done  in  the  West  Indies,  to  place 
much  contldence  in  the  planters ;  and  if 
the  Government  did  not  take  some  steps  to 
promote  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  slaves,  it  would  lose  the  confidenee 
which  he,  in  common  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  was  disposed  to  place 
in  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

TiTiiKs  IN  Ireland.]  O'Gorman Ma- 
hon  presented  a  Petition  from  the  parish  of 
Clondegad,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  with 
reference  to  tithes  and  church-rates.  These 
rates  were  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  disturbances  in 
England — and  innumerable  petitions  were 
presented  from  its  various  districts,  com- 
plaining of  them.  The  English  petitions 
were  all  from  Protestants;  and  he  cer- 
tainly thought,  that  petitions  complain- 
ing of  the  exaction  of  church-rates  and 
tithes,  for  the  support  of  Protestant 
churches  and  parsons,  coming  from  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,should  meet  with  atten- 
tion. The  petitioners  stated,  that  in  their 
farish  there  was  no  Protestant  church,  no 
^rotestant  clergyman,  and  no  Protestant 
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inhabitants,  and  that,  notwithfttodiiig, 
tithes  and  church-rates  were  as  regularly 
enforced  as  if  the  whole  parish  was  com- 
posed of  Protestants. 

Sir  R,  Fnglis  reminded  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  tithes  were  paid  excIosiTcly  by 
the  land,  and  if  the  Church  did  not  re- 
ceive them,  a  sum  eqiial  to  them  woojd 
go  to  the  landlord,  and  the  people  wipuld 
not  be  benefitted  by  the  abolition  of  tithes. 

Mr.  Hame  could  not  allow  the  ohsenrs- 
tion  to  pass,  that  the  landlord  was  the 
only  person  afTccted  by  the  tithe^systein, 
without  notice.  The  manner  in  which 
the  tithes  were  collected  was  productive  of 
more  evil  than  the  hon.  Member  appeared 
to  be  aware  of.  No  kind  of  tax  was  so 
productive  of  inconvenience  to  indiridoals, 
and  the  community  generally,  as  tithes 
and  the  system  of  levying  them;  and  he, 
therefore,  hoped  that  some  measure  would 
be  adopted,  witliout  delay,  to  effect  a  be- 
neficial alteration  in  the  system. 

0* Gorman  Mahon,  though  he  wished 
not  to  treat  with  levity  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford,  could  not  avoid 
noticing  that  that  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
think  that  the  land  produced  wealth  with- 
out labour,  and  accordingly,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  people  and  their  just  com- 
plaints passed  for  nothing,  ft  was  not 
the  land,  but  the  people,  who  complained 
that  they  had  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Protest- 
ant Church,  though  there  was  not  a  t'ro- 
testant  in  the  parish. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


Newgate  and  Recorder  or  Dub- 
lin.] 0' Gorman  Mahon  rose  to  present  t 
Petition  from  the  untried  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  in  Dublin. 
They  complained  that  they  hsid  been  for  t 
long  period  immured  in  the  dungeons  of 
that  gaol,  and  that  they  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  being  tried,  in  conseqneooe 
of  the  absence  of  the  Recorder,  who  was 
attending  his  parliamentary  duties  in  t^at 
House.  He  was  bound  to  consider  the 
petitioners  innocent  until  thev  we»  found 
guilty,  according  to  law,  and  he  concrived 
that  they  had  just  reason  to  complain  of 
this  hardship.  The  petitioners  were  m 
number  ninety-five,  who  had  been  confined 
oh  various  charges,  and  they  could  not 
obtain  a  trial  in  consequence  of  tlie  cir* 
cumstance  which  he  had  stated;  they 
were  thus  kept  in  prison,  becanse  tba 
Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  OQjj^t  to  be  ai 
his  post  to  try  tbemj  watf  a  Ito&berdf  flitt 


hinA  k  dlfiitittieHt  of  ttie  {tHkriiSi  dlnfNi^ 
mbi  witU  tea^  fadw  Ih  Ltffidofi,  tbBH  ^b 
ma,  tbflt  {i6  cduid  not  M  M  R^bdMw 
to  itiHiid  to  h\h  dutjf  Id  Pftrliattietit,  ii  lUi 
Add  gdn^  back  td  bubliH  tb  alUnd  hid 
ddtied  J!i  tlecoi-d^.  fMt  faet  prmm 
iMi  tU  (ititieS  df  ili6  twb  dftcel  #^^ 
ititd  liicdtfadaUble.  Thbse  dtifoHdnftte 
iH^d^td  iltr^re  c»hltri6d  ih  diiiigildHI,  kfld 
diiid  ndt  obtaih  k  trlkl  beciiid^  the  I^Hi^ 
tt^cbt-dbi*  said,  that  he  hibst  kitefod  hii 
dutiiss  heh^— ana  wii^h  si  respectable  cdh- 
ktibent  of  hii^,  a  ^^htleman  cdhtiected  ^ith 
the  <ilk-trade,  AnA  ^ho  xtia  ahkiotii  to 
hdVe  iftotneihing  done  in  t^dirliatnent  for 
the  Employ  Uent  of  the  ^ople^  ballad  dbbn 
him  here  tb  bHng  the  qni^^ibii  betbre 
PaHlafefent,  *^  ohr*  qubth  the  Recbrflir, 
''  i  can't  p  to  the  Housb  tlrhen  tUikt 
qUestibh  c6tne&  ofi,  foi*  1  ihtiftf  fttiirtt  tb 
Ddblih  tb  discharge  th^  Miohm  hntrM 
lit  Newgate  gdbt/'  WSi  ihef^  ifbt  retiJidn 
then  fbr  ttib  petitibheH{  to  ifeik  fbf  Mieis 
it  the  bar  of  thiii  tlddk^  ?  Wad  it  not  h&Hl 
thai  Hiatiy  df  tttbm  .Wfao  miefit  b«  itidoceiit 
thotiid  be  immured  at  this  ^kton»  ^hin 
eVerv  roan  wished  tb  b6  at  hbUe  With  His 
ftthiiv?  tt  w^  ati  ei(;eMih|l^  ^ilt 
hirddhip  upob  theih.  bhe  gerttlehihn 
whd  had  signed  this  petitibd,  dtid  &r 
i^hos^  i^p^ctabilitj  he  doiild  ^bdch,  Mr. 
A.  M'0Qnnel),  slated,  that  bi^  ihA  if^- 
fined  in  Newg^at^;  oh  a  chdrgS  of  aMbiilt 
— thdt  be  Had  b^eh  bonfin^  Ibr  i  M^ 
of  tilne,  and  that  His  cbtild  hbt  bbtaib  it 
trial  ih  cotl^eduehce  of  l)ie  abibhc^*  of  Uib 
Recorder.  He  (Mr.  iM['0ohnell),  iatfe 
alleged  th^t  certain  abdses  exists  in  cbh- 
lieciion  with  the  gaol  of  NeWgtite,  which, 
if  the  allegations  ^e're  true,  shonld  be  re- 
medied. He  stated,  that  oh  otte  night  hb 
sent  for  the  Protestant  chablain  atukched 
to  the  gaol,  intimating,  wbich  Ms  tHb 
case,  that  he  was  ^rjously  iU*  that  it  wab 
a  life  and  death  case,  and  wfthted  his 
assistance,  and  that  the  chaplain  ilrbold 
not  come,  becahse  it  wa^past  ten  o'clbck ; 
and  he  also  alleged,  that  the  ttiedical  tnen 
connected  with  the  gaol  refdsed  to  dtteiid 
him  that  erehing  too,  on  the  pretence  thAt 
they  had  regular  houri  fbr  attbndahce,  and 
that  time  was  not  included  in  them.  ,  The 
incompatibility  of  the  two  bffic'es  of  Re- 
corder and  Member  df  Parliament  Wai  fo 
obviobs,  that  some  rem'edy  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  evil  id  ibis  instance.  Last  Ses- 
sibn  he  understood  that  the  Legislatdlre 
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SUmUi  or  Parlildneni  hxiA  Milter  id 
hiindtr|f  iriebinpfttible  i  that  was  the  cMi 
6f  Mf .  Ellis,  who  waa  allowiMl  to  chooti 
bi^twcfeh  ^  twd  officeil;  He  thobght,  that 
i\ib  HtAe  fvtlt  fthodld  be  applied  in  thii 
instance.  Ther^  was  a  pnhi  of  I^irlianietit 
in  ddditibn  ib  what  ifin  allowed  by  the 
Obf{k)tation  of  Dnblin,  to  thfe  Reeorder  of 
Ithlt  citv ;  he  believed  it  was  ab«hit  5(K)I. 
Ot*  600/.,  aiid  he  now  gave  notice j  tbit 
^b(>n($V^  that  Tote  eame  befbte  thd  HottM^ 
b^  trontd  ihote,  that  it  ht  ^ithh^ld  until 
the  Reorder  of  Dubitii  made  his  selee^ 
tiofi  betireeh  the  office  of  Reebtdef*  add 
that  of  Member  of  that  Hbosft.  He  h^ 
t)eated,  that  th^  two  officM  #ere  perfectly 
incbthp^tible,  fbf  eveh  with  a  limited  por- 
tion bi  dUquitjS^lt  was  impossible  tbat 
tfie  l^ftiM ,  Ofcfltlttliaii  conM  diSchairgfe 
the  diitiei  df  tibth  pMptAj  ilia  efficiently. 
'  Mr.Ai  hfriai  rettark«id  iitM>n  th«  iin* 
lUMett  of  ihakihg  atteh  aii  Atttftdk  it*  the 
Utoeilc^  of  the  Recbtdbt;  who  wUft^  he  wab 
certain,  Able  tb  cltttti*  hihiftelf  fltMii  anj^ 
ihijIutatibBi  li^Hich  the  petttioherb  or  thfe 
fabn.  Gehtlemati  might  cAat  bppti  hhd. 
He  wished  to  knbw  fipbni  thb  hon.  Meknbef, 
Whether  he  wiii  c^rtildd  that  the  diiehtlrgb 
of  the  prisoners  in  ^deMiofa  wai  not  o#idg 
tq  other  circdthstahces  besides  thlb  absence 
df  the  itec'otider.  This  be  knew,  that  pr«- 
ffeiU  tb  thfe  ReboMte  t^Mxi%  ot^  hbHl, 
he  hiid  IHed  til  thb  ^riibkilers  «tio  IHm 
theh  i^^  for  tiri&li  tb  the  perfeict  Mtift- 
fftctibh  df  the  ptibUc.  He  ink  tiso  deif- 
rbM  tb  MsbttAin  frohi  the  hon.  Qentle- 
ihM  lifhfethfcr  he  had  sibduainted  the  Rb- 
'Cbkder  ilHth  the  chargbl  which  were  pii^- 
ferr^  &gabst  him  ih  this  petition^  pnetiotts 
to  hii  presbtttAtibn  of  it  ? 

O'Goi-^icm  MdWi  «aid,  thist  bile  bf  thb 
alleg&tibns  of  thb  petitibnera  INI^  thilt 
tbanV  of  theih  had  be^n  bbMhbd  hi  i«i» 
sofa  he  thtrtt  ahd  forty  dtH— atnfai  too 
Iddg  fbr  thdiie  iAA  4^tt  ifaoocent,  &nd 
^n  ihieMfltyhild  Aright  fbbbbfoi^ttb 
trial.  Th^  mta  H^bdM  nbt,  bhrcly;  have 
been  so  long  iMlltted.hAd  the  Recbnht 
beed  at  his  post.  H^  did  not  Mnt  to  throw 
Afty  hdpntatioiis  bh  the  Rebotlibr.  It  wa^ 
manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  commu- 
hicate  thb  bbntents  of  this  petition  to  the 
Reborder,  for  he  had  recbived  it  sincb  thb 
depArtnre  of  that  learned  Gentlefaian  fbr 
Dbbliii.  He  must  repeat,  that  the  twb 
bfficeii  Were  quite  Incompatible,  if  the 
learhbd  Oentlemati  posseitiied  A  limitbd 
eltent  of  ubtqt|ity. 
Sfr  ttoU^i  PM  aj^^reheddedi  &at  tbb 
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hon.  member  for  Clare  laboured  under 
some  misapprehension  or  mistake  in  this 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  a 
Recorder.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  con- 
tended that  the  office  of  Recorder  and 
that  of  Member  of  Parliament  were  in- 
compatible— upon  that  point  he  should 
not  now  enter,  but  the  hon.  Member 
derived  his  proof  from  the  fact,  that  some 
prisoners  were  lying  over  for  trial  in  New- 
gate gaol,  in  Dublin.  He  believed  it 
was  the  case  in  DubUn,  as  in  London,  that 
certain  Sessions  were  held  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  at  which  the  Recorder 
attended  as  the  assessor  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  at  which  the  prisoners  ready  for 
trial  were  put  on  their  trial  accordingly. 
If  the  Recorder  attended  regularly  at 
these  Sessions,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
administration  of  justice  suffered  from  his 
being  a  Member  of  that  House.  He 
doubted  whether  any  injustice  were  done 
to  the  prisoners  if  they  were  tried  at  the 
first  Sessions  after  their  commitment,  pro- 
vided they  were  ready  for  trial.  That 
appeared  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  if  his  memory  served  him  right,  the 
Sessions  were  held  in  Dublin  as  here,  at 
stated  periods  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Hume  conceived  that  this  was  a 
most  important  question  indeed.  The 
duties  of  the  two  offices  were  perfectly  in- 
compatible, and  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned,  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who 
was  lately  Minister  of  Justice,  rose  to  6nd 
excuses  for  it.  If  the  Recorder  attended 
to  his  duty  in  Dublin,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  attend  to  his  duty  in  that 
House.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  always  to  be  in  his  place,  and 
how  could  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  fulfil 
that  duty  ?  He  wondered  that  his  Majes- 
ty's late  Government  did  not  take  up  this 
cyiestion.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  below  him,  the  late 
Home  Secretary,  did  not  prevent  this 
judicial  officer  from  exercising  functions 
80  completely  incompatible.  He  trusted 
that  the  present  Government  would  direct 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  At  all  events 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House,  when  the 
Estimate  came  to  be  voted  which  included 
the  grant  for  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  to 
withhold  it  until  he  had  made  his  selection 
between  tho  situation  of  Recorder  and 
Member  of  that  House,  the  respective  duties 
of  which  were  so  utterly  incompatible. 

Sir   R,  Peel  was  prepared  to  answer 
any  charges  which   could  be   properly 
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brought  against  the  late 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  reply  to  all 
the  charges  which  the  most  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  and  constitntion  of  the 
country  might  prefer  against  it.  Nobodj 
could  have  made  such  a  charge  unlets  he 
were  more  utterly  ignorant  than  a  gen- 
tleman holding  the  situation  of  the  hon. 
Member  ought  to  be.  He  would  tell  the 
hon.  Member  that  no  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution was  better  establitnedy  than  that 
the  persons  holding  judicial  situationi 
ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Crown. 
The  Recorder  of  Dublin  was  coni[detely 
independent  of  his  Majesty's  Goyernmentt 
and  he  knew  of  no  law  to  disqualify  the 
Recorder  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  if 
the  electors  of  Dublin  chose  to  send  him 
to  that  House.  The  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  think  that  the  Minister  for  the  Home 
Department  could  make  the  Recorder  give 
up  his  situation,  or  resign  his  seat ;  but 
that  Minister  had  no  power  to  remove 
any  Judge  from  his  office.  He  had  no 
more  power  to  make  the  Recorder  of  Dub- 
lin relinquish  his  office  than  he  had  to 
make  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  re- 
linquish his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  office  of  Recorder  was  compatible  with 
the  duties  of  a  Member  of  Parliament 
If  the  House  thought  the  two  situations 
were  not  compatible,  it  was  for  the  House 
to  alter  the  law,  but  on  that  he  would 
give  no  opinion.  He  only  wished  to  cor- 
rect the  misconception  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  state  that  he  supposed,  though 
he  did  not  recollect,  that  the  custom  of 
Dublin  was  like  that  of  London,  where 
Sessions  were  held  at  stated  periods.  Ai 
for  the  House  withholding  the  salary  now 
given  to  the  Recorder,  that  was  not  under 
consideration  ;  and  when  that  part  of  the 
question  came  before  the  House  in  voting 
the  Irish  Estimates,  the  hon.  member  fiw 
Middlesex  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  to  an  issue. 

Mr.  Ruthven  explained,  that  the  Re- 
corder of  Dublin  held  Sessions  more  fre- 
quently than  they  were  held  in  London. 
In  Dublin^  he  believed,  the  Sessions  were 
held  every  fortnight.  He  was  of  opinioa 
that  there  was  no  want  of  attention  shown 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  the  state  of 
the  several  gaols  in  Ireland.  He  knew 
that  any  letter  from  any  prisoners  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi, 
was  sure  to  meet  attention  trom  that 
officer;  though  he  believed  that  triabiwd 
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been  postponed  longer  than  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  Recorder. 

0' Gorman  Mahon  wished  to  set  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  right  as  to  one 
fact.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  stated 
periods  for  the  sitting  of  the  Recorder.  It 
altogether  depended  on  his  will,  and  this 
was  generally  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
calendar ;  and  if  it  should  not  please  the 
Recorder  to  sit  for  a  considerable  time,  or 
if  he  was  absent  attending  his  parliamentary 
duties,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  mulcted  in  order  to  support  the  in- 
creased number  of  prisoners.  Now,  the 
keeping  persons  in  prison  who  were  sup- 
plied by  the  common  funds,  was  an 
injury  to  England  as  well  as  Ireland.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  document,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  550  English  having  been  relieved 
in  Dublin,  440  of  whom  were  sent  home 
to  their  own  country.  By  keeping  people 
in  prison,  the  means  were  diminished  for 
relieving  distress.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  conceived  rendered 
the  presence  of  the  Recorder  at  all  times 
absolutely  necessary.  It  was  his  duty  to 
receive  bail  in  the  absence  of  the  Judges 
of  the  land.  This  duty  could  be  delegated 
to  no  other  person.  The  Courts  of  Dublin 
were  different  from  those  of  London — 
there  they  were  empowered  to  issue  Writs, 
on  oath,  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  from  the 
sum  of  405.  to  60,000Z.  In  a  late  case,  a 
merchant  of  the  greatest  respectability,  and 
of  a  most  ancient  family,  was,  on  the 
oath  of  a  common  prostitute,  obliged  to 
find  bail  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
120,000/.  Had  the  Judges  been  on  circuit, 
and  the  Recorder  attending  his  parlia- 
mentary duties,  that  gentleman  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  prison,  as 
none  but  these  officers  were  empowered  to 
receive  his  bail. 

Sir  R.  Peel  wished  again  to  declare, 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  canvass  the 
question,  whether  the  Recorder  should  sit 
in  Parliament  or  not.  He  had  only  wished 
to  state,  that  the  prisoners  were  detained 
by  the  rules  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the 
absence  of  the  Recorder. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  did  not  expect 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  take  up 
the  question  in  the  manner  he  had  done, 
making  an  attack  on  him  in  not  a  very 
courteous  and  civil  tone.  He  wished  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  understand,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  men  who  pretended  to  be 
acquainted  with  every  thing,  nor  did  he 
Mj  that  he  was  not,  like  other  men,  liable 


to  mistakes ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  never  palliated  nor  protected  any 
abuse,  like  the  late  Minister  of  Justice. 
He  did  not  accuse  Ministers;  he  only  put 
a  case,  and  said,  if  the  late  Ministers  had 
not  done  so,  he  hoped  the  new  Ministers 
would.  They  had  only  been  fourteen  days 
in  office,  and  in  that  time  they  had  not 
power  to  remedy  all  abuses.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  however,  seemed  disposed 
to  justify  his  own  conduct  by  a  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  his  successors.  [Sir 
R,  Peel  intimated  that  he  had  done  no 
such  thing.]  The  language  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  implied  that.  He  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Grovemment 
to  remedy  the  abuse  that  was  complained 
of.  Why,  he  wanted  to  know,  was  he  ac- 
cused of  ignorance  ?  Because  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  supposed* that  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
thought  that  a  Minister  could  displace  a 
Judge.  That  was  not  what  he  said.  The 
hon.  Member  opposite  had  made  a  state- 
ment, and  he  understood  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  risen  to  palliate  what  he  con- 
sidered an  abuse.  In  support  of  his  own 
opinions  he  would  refer  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net to  his  own  relative,  who  was  lately  the 
opponent  at  the  hustings  of  the  learned  Re- 
corder, and  was,  he  understood,  at  those 
very  hustings.  Did  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  declare 
openly,  that  the  two  situations  ought  not 
to  be  held  by  the  same  person  ?  so  that  if 
this  was  ignorance,  he  shared  his  ignorance 
with  the  protegees  of  the  right  hon.  Bart. 
He  thought  the  language  he  had  used  un- 
called for,  and  the  accusation  of  gross  ig- 
norance as  ill-timed  as  it  was  unfounded. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  lecture,  which  he  had 
read  to  him  about  the  use  of  courteous 
and  civil  terms.  He  had  no  interest 
or  motive  whatever  to  palliate  what  the 
hon.  Member  called  an  abuse.  He  had  no 
interest  in  the  question,  and  he  had  de- 
clared, that  he  would  give  no  opinion  on 
the  compatibility  of  the  two  situations. 
The  hon.  Member  condemned  the  Mi- 
nisters for  not  having  prevented  the  union 
of  the  two  situations  in  the  same  person — 
an  argument  he  could  only  have  used  from 
supposing  that  the  Recorder  held  his 
office  under  the  Crown. 

Mr.  A,  Lefroy  said,  that  the  present 
Recorder  of  Dublin  had  performed  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  attention  and 
impartiality,  and  he  thought  the  charge 
brought  against  him  might  have  beea 
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better  tnkde  in  tiU  presence,  or,  at  least, 
he  should  have  had  sdttie  notice  of  it. 

O'G'orjhaH  Mahon  said,  he  was  Wrong- 
fully accused  by  ilie  hon.  member  for 
Lohgfbrd  for  assailing  the  learned  Re- 
corder in  his  absence.  He  had  never  ut- 
tierfed  a  word  of  accusation  agiiinst  him  ;  all 
he  had  ddne  was,  to  repeat  the  statements 
of  the  petitiohers,  fbt  which  he  Was  In  no 
Wa^  ahsWerabie;  ahcl  as  to  giving  the 
lekrned  Geiitlemah  tiotice,  that  would 
have  been  very  difficult,  as  he  was  not  in 
the  Way  to  receive  it.  The  very  complaint 
against  him  was,  that  he  was  not  present 
Where  he  ought  to  be,  to  perform  his 
duties ;  but  if  he  had  been  here  wheti  he 
was  dt  home — theh  he  might  have  received 
the  hotice.  The  fact  was,  he  was  not  to 
be  found  anywhere.  When  asked  for  ih 
Dublin,  he  wds  on  the  stage  for  London  ; 
and  iniquired  after  in  London,  was  per- 
haps, iu  a  steam>packet  bound  for  Ire- 
land. He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Loiigford  would  withdraw  his  charge 
against  hini,  of  having  assailied  the  learned 
Gentleman  in  his  absence. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

riuTiES  ON  Barilla.]  Mr.  Ellice 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  Bill. 

Sir  George  Clerk  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
TraJe;  if  there  werie  any  truth  in  the  report 
he  had  heard,  of  its  being  the  intention  of 
Government  to  reduce  the  duties  on  barilla. 
He  had  heard  that  the  Officers  of  the 
Customs  had  received  orders  to  admit 
foreign  barilla  at  a  rate  of  duty  much 
below  that  ordered  by  the  law.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  this  subject  had 
formerly  been  under  discussion,  and  that  the 
duty  had  been  reduced  from  11/.  to  8/.  Ss, 
The  latteir  duty  had  been  fixed  by  the  law, 
and  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  business  depended  on  the  provisions  of 
the  law  being  preserved.  They  were 
thrown  into  consternation  by  the  rumoured 
chatige.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  learn 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  the  report 
were  true,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  that  it 
was  incorrect,  and  that  the  Government 
had  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  answer  he  had  given  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  not  likely 
to  give  hioi  satisfaction,  or  to  accord  with 


propose  d  bill  to  thg  Hbiiie  for  r^d^d]^ 
the  import  duties  dfi  bftrilld  to  21.  iSk., 
and,  ih  the  m^antiiiley  th^  hftd  given 
orders  that  barilla  should  be  Mmitt^  6ti 
payment  of  that  dut^,.  the  ihifoorter  g^tid? 

Isretiee  oetween  that 
any  higher  duty 


payment  oi  umu  uuiy,.  tne  loiporier  ^Tinr 
a  bond  to  pay  the  differetice  oetween  that 
and  any  higher  duty  that  idt^i  be  Im- 
posed by  PaHianient.  He  hiS  read  dtdr 
the  negotiation ,  which  hkd  b^ti  iMH&i 
on  for  some  time  during  Ust  yeaf,  tHih 
the  kelp-mdnufacturers,  and  he  iiiidefstood 
that  they  were  ready  to  admit  bariUa  it 
such  a  rate  of  duty  as  he  had  piropoiedL 
He  should  be  ready  to  justify  the  coitdaet 
of  the  Government  when  he  brooglit  in  OA 
bill,  but  the  House  would  leifaembel',  tliata 
discussion  took  ^lace  on  the  liubject  Iftit 
Session,  and  it  was  agreed  thttt  flie  dtitt 
on  barilla  should  be  reduced.  The  ptetm 
Ministers  only  followed  the  cotiTae  sketdied 
out  for  them  by  their  predeceskors.  lie 
had  at  the  time  cQiicutred  ih  the  ^ood 
reasons  then  assigned  for  this  ieduction, 
and  he  conciirred  ih  the  bpiniotis  of  ttiott 
who  thought  thai  no  injury  wdiild  be  in- 
flicted by  the  abolition  of  the  duty.  He 
thought,  too,  that  the  HoUde  had  conaeiited 
to  the  pribciple,  that  the  rat^  material^ 
which  entisred  into  some  of  bar  tiibst  im- 
portant manuflurtures  shoald  not  jbe  sub- 
ject to  any  heavy  duties.  Barilla  wai 
much  etnployed  in  nlaniifactures ;  its  lise 
was  extending,  and,  therefore,  it  ftpbeted 
to  the  present  Govern menf,  as  tb  the  hie 
Government,  that  the  duties  oh  it  ought 
to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  fferries  adthitted,  tKat  it  wds  t 
correct  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  JQelitle- 
man,  that  it  was  the  intehtion  of  hu  Ml* 
jesty*s  late  Ministers  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  barilla. 
A  bill  had  even  been  prepared  for  that 
purpose ;  and  in  the  bill,  he  was  ftee  to 
confess  that  there  had  been  introduced  a 
provision  something  like  the  altetatiaii 
now  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemkii. 
He  begged,  however,  to  say  mostdiMincdy, 
that,  as  Parliament  were  sitting  at  the 
time  the  alteration  was  proposed  to  fate 
made,  it  would  not  have  been  atteknpted 
without  the  authority  and  consent  of  Par- 
liament. He  said  thus  much  with  reFerenea 
to  the  case,  not  by  way  of  censure,  bbt  ik 
a  warning  to  the  miembers  of  hit  Blh- 
jesty*s  Government  for  the  future  not  tb 
meddle  with  sources  of  taxation  under  Ate 
immediate  control  of  the  Route.  He  miUft 
,  ^         .  say,  indeed,  that,  unless  the  r^t  hlM. 

bis  views.     The  Government  meant  to  |  Gentleman  was  able  to  state  0J9&  bettSr 
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reason  for  the  course  he  had  adopted  than 
any  they  had  vet  heard,  there  was  no 
immediate  justincatioh  for  the  haste  with 
which  he  had  acted,  or  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  duty  had  been  removed.  Par- 
liament had  always  been  applied  to  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  when  it  happened  to 
be  sitting  at  the  time  the  alteration  was 
determined  on.  He  recollected,  indeed, 
one  case  in  which  the  Government  had 
taken  it  on  itself  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
to  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
that  was  with  relation  to  Mr.  Huskisson's 
plans  on  the  subject  of  the  Silk-trade ; 
but  I^arliament  was  not  sitting,  and  al- 
though its  sanction  had  been  obtained  im- 
mediately afterwards,  upon  a  discussion  in 
which  the  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  was  consented  to,  yet  the  course 
had  .been  found  so  inconvenient,  it  was 
not  afterwards  resorted  to.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  declaring  that 
he  was  favorable  to  the  reduction,  and 
so  were  the  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  thought  the  course  adopted 
in  making  the  alteration,  one  which  should 
not  have  been  mnde  use  of  while  Parliament 
was  sitting,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  sec, 
unoccupied  with  any  business  of  import- 
ance, which  would  have  delayed  an  appli- 
cation to  it. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  he  could  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without  also 
expressing  his  objection  to  the  course 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
protested  against  it  as  unjust,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  mischief.  This  was  the 
season  at  which  the  merchants  who  dealt  in 
barilla  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  the 
quantity  they  required  ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  informed  them,  that  those  who 
took  out  their  barilla  under  the  new  regu- 
lations were  to  give  a  bond  for  the  payment 
of  duty,  in  the  event  of  its  being  required, 
if  Parliament  refused  to  sanction  the  re- 
duction made  by  the  Treasury.  Now,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  argue,  that  this  assent 
would  be  refused.  He  had  aright,  for  ar- 
gument sake,  to  assume  it;  and,  what, 
then,  would  be  the  consequence  of  this 
refusal,  to  those  who  took  the  barilla  out 
for  general  consumption  and  sold  it  to  the 
trade,  when  they  were  afterwards  called 
on  to  make  good  the  duty  on  their  bond  ? 
This  was  one  only  of  many  inconveniences 
which  would  result  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  interference  in  the  present 
instance  with  a  duty  levied  under  the 
sanction  of  that  House. 


Mr.  Ppulett  Thomspri  said,  he  thougtit 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Rbbih^n)  mkht 
have  fouhd  a  very  Sufficient  justification 
for  the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  frorii  the  ri^ht  hon.  Getitleinah  op- 
posite*. Thai  right  hon.  Geiitlenian  had 
stated,  that  his  Majesty's  late  Government 
were  themselves  prepared  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  diitiies. 
That  intention  had  been,  indeed,  forihally 
announced  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  although  not  carried  into 
effect,  the  confusion  and  the  indecision 
which  it  introduced  into  every  branch  of 
the  trade  had  been  so  extremely  prejudicial, 
that  many  of  the  dealers,  whose  future 
condition  the  hon.  Member  so  much  pitied, 
were  already  c|uite  ruined.  As  to  the 
method  by  which  the  Govcrhment  had 
effected  the  alteration,  they  had  merely 
followed  the  precedents  on  former  occa- 
sions of  the  same  description,  and  he  could 
produce  ten  cases  of  the  adoption  of  a  sltni- 
lar  course,  and  full  five  of  th^m,  too,  with- 
out the  intervening  consent  of  Parliament. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  shown 
so  much  touchiness  on  the  subject,  men- 
tioned the  case  of  the  silk-duties;  but 
there  was  also  the  precedent  of  the  alter- 
ation of  the  sugar-duties,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  fetchequer)  sent  dn 
order  to  the  Custom  House  on  the  1st  of 
July,  to  take  the  duty  according  to  the 
new  scale,  before  the  House  gave  its  con- 
sent to  the  change. 

Mr.  Ilerries :  The  right  hon.  Gentleinan 
seems  to  forget  that  the  House  had  passed 
a  Resolution  sanctioning  that  scale. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  at  all 
events,  there  were  precedents  for  the  course 
adopted,  and  he  thought  that  it  could  not 
be  denominated  in  the  slightest  degree  un- 
constitutional, while  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  be  productive  of  immediate  advantage. 

Sir  M,  W.  Ridley  also  protested  against 
the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
and  injurious,  and  he  hoped,  for  the  sake 
of  the  kelp-makers  of  this  country,  that 
the  determination  to  alter  the  duty  would 
undergo  some  reconsideration.  He  was 
convinced  that  if  the  kelp-manufacturers 
of  our  own  shores  were  properly  encour- 
aged, that  barilla  would  speedily  become 
one  of  the  staples  of  the  country.  The 
manufacturers  viewed,  however,  with  the 
greatest  alarm,  the  intended  alteration  of 
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the  duties,  and  he  feared,  if  it  was  carried 
into  effect,  that  the  ruin  of  the  home 
manufacturer  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Maherly  was  quite  satisBed,  that  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Newcastle,  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination.  The  adoption  of  any  system 
like  that  which  he  alluded  to  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  would  be  most 
pernicious,  and  would  completely  fail  to 
attain  the  object  aimed  at.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  thus  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  British  barilla,  by  levying 
so  heavy  an  impost  on  a  foreign  alkali  ? 
It  would  be  this — to  fix  an  additional  cost 
on  the  production  of  every  article,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  alkali  is  used;  it 
would  be  to  compel  the  manufacturer  to 
resort  to  a  British  article,  for  which  he 
would  have  to  pay  from  fifty  to  100  per 
cent,  more  than  what  he  would  procure 
a  foreign  article  of  the  same  quality  for. 
His  hon.  friend  would  support  the  manu- 
facture of  alkali  here  by  the  imposition 
of  an  immense  duty  on  foreign  barilla. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  English 
manufacturer  never  could  compete  with 
the  foreigner  in  the  production  of  this 
commodity ;  and  every  attempt  to  encour- 
age the  manufacture  of  an  article  at  home, 
by  the  imposition  of  an  enormous  duty  on 
the  foreign  article,  only  inflicted  a  most 
serious  injury  on  other  manufactures  in 
which  it  is  used.  He  was  8uri)rised  that 
any  hon.  Member,  so  conversant  with  trade 
as  his  hon.  friend,  should  talk  of  imposing 
a  protecting  duty  on  an  article  of  produce, 
or  on  a  raw  material,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  manufactures.  Such  a  system 
of  trade  would  cause  distress,  and  would 
ruin  many  of  the  important  establishments. 
He  admitted  that,  to  a  particular  class  of 
manufacturers  the  duty  in  question  might 
be  beneficial ;  but  at  a  serious  loss  to  the 
community.  It  was  not  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  encourage  the  production 
of  an  article  which  could  be  produced  at 
so  much  less  cost  elsewhere ;  for  it  was 
obvious,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  line 
of  policy  must  operate  as  a  heavy  tax  on 
some  of  our  most  important  manufactures ; 
the  demand  for  which,  and  in  proportion, 
the  demand  for  the  labour  necessary  to 
produce  them,  must  be  in  the  same  ratio 
decreased,  to  the  great  injury  of  that  class 
of  manufacturing  labourers  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  our  trade.  Mr.  Huskisson 
«Uted|  on  the  production  o[  his  schedule 


of  duties,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  that  there  should  be  no  higher 
protecting  duty  than  thirty  per  cent.  But 
what  was  even  that  rate  of  protecting  duty 
but  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  consumer,  on  all  articles  on  which 
it  is  placed  ?  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  protecting  duty  amounted  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.  To  talk,  therefore, 
of  encouraging  a  manufacture  under  such 
circumstances  appeared  monstrous :  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  that 
his  hon.  friend  should  be  led  away  by 
such  fallacious  reasoning,  the  result  of 
which,  upon  his  own  argument  and  shew- 
ing, if  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent,  would 
overlay  and  destroy  the  whole  productive 
industry  of  the  country.  He  would  add, 
that  if  the  House  adopted  such  a  system 
of  encouragement  for  manufactures,  it 
would  have  infinitely  more  complaints  of 
distress  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Courtenay  spo\e  against  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  observed,  that  althou^  the  late  Go- 
vernment did  pursue  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  the  silk-trade,  they  never  had 
recourse  to  it  afterwards.  No  such  pro- 
ceeding had  been  adopted  whilst  the  nght 
hon.  member  for  Harwich  (Mr.  Herries)  or 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  filled  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Those 
Gentlemen  always  set  their  faces  against 
the  practice,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
inconvenience  which  had  resulted  from  it 
in  the  case  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. That  right  hon.  Gentleman  ougbt 
to  remember,  that  this  was  a  protectmg 
duty,  and  that  he  could  not  abrogate  it 
without  exposing  the  manufacturer  to  great 
inconvenience.  He  regretted,  indeed, 
that  the  Government  had  followed  the 
only  bad  precedent  it  could  find  in  the 
present  instance. 

Mr.  Attwood  said,  the  five  instances 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
even  if  they  had  been  found  to  prove  that 
there  were  precedents  for  the  measure, 
formed  no  justification  in  his  mind  for  an 
act  of  gross  usurpation  of  the  powers  of 
Parliament  by  any  Government,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  members  of  a  Govern- 
ment scarcely  yet  fully  installed  in  the 
offices  to  which  they  were  appointed.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  not  for  the  members  of 
a  Government  of  that  kind  to  take  oa 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  interfering 
with  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  privileges  of  Parliameat^-the  t^ 
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gulation  of  a  great  branch  of  commercial 
taxation.  It  was  for  Parliament,  and  not 
for  the  Government,  to  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  reduction  of  the  dnties.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman,  it  was  true,  said,  that  it 
was  determined  to  submit  the  subject  to 
Parliament,  and  that  bonds  were  to  be 
taken  for  the  duties ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  observations  of  the  member  for  New- 
castle (Sir  M.  Ridley),  with  respect  to  the 
feelings  and  views  of  the  barilla  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  would  show  how 
unwise  and  impolitic  had  been  the  haste 
exercised  on  the  occasion,  and  that  Par- 
liament were  not  so  fully  prepared  to 
sanction  the  alteration  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  imagined.  Parliament  justly 
and  wisely  viewed  with  jealousy  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  in- 
terfere with  any  branch  of  that  taxation 
which  was  only  to  be  removed  or  imposed 
by  its  full  public  assent. 

,  Under  Secretary  por  Ireland.] 
Mr.  G,  Bankes,  on  the  question  being 
again  put,  said,  he  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  ask  a  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
on  the  subject  of  the  removal  from  office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ire- 
land. He  understood  that  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, the  Gentleman  who  filled  that  office 
under  several  successive.  Administrations, 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Now,  as  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  Undersecretaries,  although  re- 
movable by  a  new  Government,  were  gene* 
rally  retained  for  public  convenience, 
and  because  they  were  not  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  any  political  partialities, 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Gregory,  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  great  experience  in  his  office, 
able  to  serve  the  public,  and  willing  to 
continue  his  services,  had  excited  much 
surprise  both  in  England  and  Ireland* 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  when  the 
public  convenience  would  have  been  con- 
sulted by  retaining  Mr.  Gregory's  services, 
it  was  desirable  to  know,  if  it  was  true  that 
he  had  been  removed,  on  what  ground  the 
country  had  been  subjected  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  retiring  allowance  which  that 
gentleman  would  be  entitled  to  demand. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  he  should  endea- 
vour to  give  a  short  answer  to  the  somewhat 
lengthy  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Corfe  Castle.  It  was  quite  true  that  Mr. 
Gregory  had  been  removed  from  the  office 
he  held  under  the  late  Government>  be- 


cause it  was  the  opinion  of  the  preieiit 
Ministers  that  the  removal  was  necessaij 
for  the  public  service,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  taken  upon  themselves  the  foil 
responsibility  which  attached  to  it  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member,  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  remove  gentlemen  jdaoed  in 
the  situation  of  Under  Secretary,  and  he 
also  agreed  with  him,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  for  not  removing  them  was  because 
they  were  not  considered  open  to  politi- 
cal partialities ;  but  the  existence  of  po- 
litical partiality  in  the  present  case  was  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  the  removal  had 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Ruthven  approved  highly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministers  on  this  occasion, 
and  declared,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  good  government  of  Ireland  that 
the  office  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
which  had  long  been  a  nest  of  partiality 
and  party  spirit,  should  be  tlmoag^y^ 
cleared. 

Legal  Appointments  in  Ireland.] 
On  the  question  being  again  put,  Mr. 
George  Dawson  said,  tibat  as  it  was  not 
probable  he  should  have  another  oppor* 
tunity  for  some  weeks  to  come,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
I  considered  an  important  subject,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  a  few  obserratioiui  on 
the  recent  appointments  and  changei  in 
Ireland.  He  believed  that  all  men  were 
agreed  on  the  question  of  the  fitness  of 
the  persons  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
these  offices,  and  he  was  confident,  in- 
deed, that  the  learned  Gentleman  raised 
to  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas,  would, 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  satisfy  all  of 
the  propriety  of  his  elevation.  It  was 
not  so  much  to  the  men  who  were  placed 
in  the  new  situations,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  so  placed,  that  the 
objectioifs  were  taken ;  and  he  believed 
he  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
lana  when  he  said,  that  the  appomtmentof 
(Lord  Plunkett)  to  the  head  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery 'had  excited  the  utmost  dis- 
satisfaction and  astonishment.  On  a 
former  occasion,  he  (Mr.  Dawson)  had 
asked  a  question  of  the  noble  Lord  (Al- 
thorp)  with  respect  to  that  appointment, 
and  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  know  very 
little  about  it.  He  had,  however,  since 
learnt,  that  Lord  Plunkett  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  appointment  because  the 
Government  had  occasion  for  a  political 
Judge.    Now,  in  his  bumble  opinion,  Ire- 
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land  had  had  enough  of  political  Judges; 
and  if  the  principle  of  selecting  Judges 
for  their  politics  was  once  to  be  enter- 
tained, the  House  would  soon  be  visited 
by  such  a  flight  from  the  four  Courts  that 
it  would  soon  become  tired  of  the  company 
of  Irish  barristers.  It  was  now  four  years 
since  Sir  Anthony  Hart  had  been  appoint- 
ed Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  purely  be- 
cause it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  that  Ire- 
land required  a  Judge  who  was  not  mixed 
up  with  politics ;  and  they  were  now  told, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  displace  him  for 
a  Judge  who  was  mixed  up  with  politics, 
and  whose  appointment  was  looked  on  by 
all  parties,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
with  equal  dread  and  consternation.  It 
was, indeed,  notorious,  that  Lord  Plunkett 
WAS  not  popular  with  the  Catholics,  and 
was  looked  on  with  distrust  by  all  the 
Protestants.  They  were  told,  however,  in 
this  country,  that  the  noble  Lord's  appoint- 
ment was  the  more  worthy  of  approbation, 
because  he  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  But  it  was  well  known 
to  every  body  in  Ireland,  that  Lord  Plun- 
kett was  bred  a  Dissenter,  and  that  he  is 
not  by  any  means  likely  to  be  extremely 
lealous  in  favour  of  the  Church.  The 
measure  had  been  recommended  by  the 
assertion,  that  there  was  to  be  a  saving  of 
2,000/.  a  year  in  the  future  salary  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  All  this  sounded  well 
in  words,  but  how  did  it  correspond  with 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  that  House  ? 
8ome  ten  days  ago,  the  noble  l^rd,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  for  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House,  to  report 
on  the  amount  which  it  considered  fit- 
ting to  be  given  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  because  they  thought  that  course 
would  be  more  grateful  to  the  country, 
and  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  public 
service,  than  if  they  were  to  make  the  re- 
ductions themselves ;  but  in  this  case, 
where  the  salary  of  a  great  law-officer  and 
a  member  of  the  other  House,  was  con- 
cerned, they  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  salary  them- 
selves. There  was  an  inconsistency  in 
this  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  even  ridi- 
culous. It  appeared,  indeed,  as  if  Minis- 
ters merely  intended  to  throw  a  tub  to  the 
whale,  for  the  gratification  of  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  moment ;  but  that,  in  any 
case  where  a  point  of  patronage  was  con- 
cerned, they  could  come  to  a  decisive 
eoDcluiion  at  once.     Either  Ministers  had 


not  turned  their  attention  to  the  tuimtion 
of  economy,  notwithstanding  all  their  pio- 
nuses-— or  they  did  not  see  their  wav  dnrlj 
to  a  performance  of  them.     At  all  evoitti 
he  was  sure  that  such  proceedings  would 
not  satisfy  the  country.     He  now  caine  to 
another  point — the  retirement  of  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  Thej 
were  told,  that  the  Chief  Baron  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  retire,  and  that 
twenty-five  years  service  gave  bim  a  tide 
to  demand  it.     Now^  when  he  (Mr.  Daw* 
son)  was  connected  with  the  (lovenuaeal, 
he  knew  that  nothing  was  then  faeaid  ef 
the  disposition  of  the  Chief  Baron  to  iiCiM 
— nothing  of  his  indisposition  to  contioss 
to  preside  on  the  Bench ;  and,  indeedi  hs 
might  say,  that  the  learned  Judge  was 
considered  to  be  as  fit  for  the  effioiest 
performance  of  his  duties  as  any  otbsr  ii 
the  country  ;  but  now  they  were  all  on  a 
sudden  told,  that  the  Chief  Baron  was  te 
retire,  and  to  be  bribed  with  a  peenm  for 
his  complaisance.      He  did  not  wish  to 
cast  any  imputation  on  the  learned  Chief 
Baron,  but  he  wished  the  House  to  recol- 
lect how  that  learned  Judge  was  situated 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  Memben  of 
the  late  Administration.      In  1823»  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Limerick, 
now  a  member  of  the  Government,  mads 
a  motion  in  the  House  which,  if  it  h^ 
succeeded,  would  have   led   to  the  im« 
peachment    of    the    Chief    Baron.     He 
had  voted  against  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend  at  the  time  it  was  brought  forward ; 
but  was  it   recollected  by  some  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen   opposite,  and  did  they 
recollect  the  position  it  placed  them  is 
with  regard  to  the  Judge?     Did  they  re- 
member what  were  the  charges  they  brought 
forward  against  the  chief  Baron,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  ddiberate  vote  in  that 
House  ?     Did  they  remember  what  ^Sbiq 
had  urged  against  the  Judge  whom  they 
now  advised  their  Sovereign  to  raise  to  the 
peerage  as  a  reward  for  his  resigning  his 
seat  at  the  time  they  reuuired  it  f    In  the 
year  1823  some  of  the  non.  persons  who 
gave  this  advice  brought  forward  a  motioB 
against  the  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  charg- 
ing him  with    taking  .unneceisary  and 
illegal  fees  in  his  Court  of  the  ExchMper; 
a  charge  which,  if  entertained  by  the 
House,  could  have  had  no  other  effect  thsa 
that  of  subjecting  him  to  impeachsMDt. 
The  motion  was  lost,  and  the  Chief  Bsioa 
escaped  the  consequences  of  its  faoag 
curried — he  (Mr.  Dawsuu)  having,  as  m 
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obier?ed  before,  voted  agtinttthe  aocusa- 
turn.  But  what  was  the  coarse  idmted 
by  the  supporters  of  the  motioii  ?  Tliey 
—the  momeBt  tbey  obtained  power-^*ra» 
warded  with  a  Peerage  the  man  whom  they 
had  proclaimed  by  their  vote  an  extor* 
tioner  of  illegal  fees.  And  who  were  the 
persons  who  composed  the  minority  to 
which  he  alladed  i  Who  were  the  Chief 
Baron's  accusers  f  Why,  the  very  first 
name  on  the  list  he  found  to  be  that  of 
Henry  Brougham,  now  Lord  High  Chan- 
oellor  of  England  and  Keeper  of  the  King's 
eooscieoee*— the  very  person  whose  duty  it 
heeam^,  as  a  public  officer,  to  affix  the 
Skal  to  the  Patent  of  Peerage  of  the 
Chief  Baron  s  and  whose  duty  it  became 
also,  as  Keeper  of  the  Roval  Conscience, 
to 'advise  his  Sover^gn  with  truth  and  sin« 
,aerity  on  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the 
person  who  was  to  receive  such  a  dignity 
mt  his  hftnds.  The  next  name  he  ftmnd 
ia  the  minority  wan  that  of  the  member 
for  Montgomeryshife  (Mr.  Cw  W,  Wynn), 
who  was  also  one  of  his  Majesty's  Cabinet 
Ministers,  bound  to  advise  him  on  this 
subject.  Then  there  were  among  others 
the  names  of  the  hon.  member  for  Li- 
merick (Mr.  8.  Rice),  and  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr.  Lamb),  both 
of  them  connected  with  the  Government, 
and  one  of  them  (Mr.  Lamb)  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department — an 
office  through  which  the  patent  of  peerage 
most  pass,  and  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
would  have,  of  course,  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  his  brother.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  unfitness,  in  his  opinion,  of 
the  Chief  Baron,  for  the  honour  to  which 
he  was  destined.*  These,  however,  were 
the  men,  who,  at  this  particular  time, 
thought  the  Chief  Baron  no  longer  dis- 
qualified for  the  honours  of  the  peerage ; 
and  who  even  recommended  to  their  Sove- 
reign, that  the  person  whom  they  had  once 
stiermatized  by  their  vote,  should  be  now 
bribed  with  a  peerage  to  quit  the  Bench, 
and  rewarded  also  for  his  compliance  with 
3,600/.  a-year  saddled  on  the  country  as 
his  pension.  He  regretted  the  necessity 
of  alluding  to  these  matters  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  of  troubling  the  House,  but  he 
thought  it  of  great  importance,  that  the 
public  should  estimate  properly  the  value 
of  the  professions  of  the  Ministry,  and 
that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  degpree 
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of  respect  with  which  a  Wh%  Govemiial 
regarded  the  honour  of  the  peerage,  aiK| 
of  the  regard  wfaieh  they  mlly  ps^  to 
their  promises  of  economy  and  retivncb- 
ment* 
Colonel  O'Qrady  rose,  to  expreiM  hk  enr- 

Erise  that  die  right  hon.  Qentkmaii  sboald 
ave  ripped  up  aceusations — exploded  ac- 
cusations-—of  ten  yeare'  standing,  fai  older 
to  make  a  point  against  the  Gl^emment, 
without  giving  him  (Colonel  O'Qrady)  any 
notice  of  his  intention.  Had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  done  eo,  he  should  hav« 
been  prepared  to  prove,  that  those  who 
brought  lorward  those  charges  acainst  hie 
father  aoquitted  him  of  any  criminality, 
and  that  the  public  were  equally  satisfied 
of  his  innocence*  With  respeet  to  the 
imputation  of  a  brUbe  to  leave  the  Qenefa, 
he  inust  eay,  that  he  Mvetanaeted  to  be 
the  inhefHor  of  hmionre  aeqatwd  ia  thai 
manner.  Ha  knew,  indeedi  A*t  it  Mfet 
wouM  be  his  lot.  The  eharaater  M  Ml 
father  placed  him  above  eueh  ua  Impata- 
tion,  and  he  eouM  say  whh  coafidenee, 
that  if  he  retired,  and  he  was  not  yatcaa'* 
vinced  that  it  was  his  father's  intentfon  to 
retire,  his  retironent  would  take  plaea 
without  any  regard  to  the  official  ehanffea 
which  would  ensue  in  consequence  of  nis 
doing  so.  The  Chief  Baron  had  been 
frequently  offined  permieeioa  to  retire t 
and  iff  after  twenty*fiva  yeaia  eerWcay  ha 
now  aoaepted  the  offiv^  he  was  enre  it 
was  without  the  shadow  of  an  fcnpiiWkm 
of  impropriety.  He  traeted  the  House 
would  pardon  the  time  be  had  oceupiai  in 
giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  had  been 
roused  on  this  occasion  ;  but  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  surprise,  that  he  had 
not  received  any  intimation  of  this  re-^ 
newal  of  the  charges  against  the  Chief 
Baron. 

Sir  JmnBt  Orakam  begaai  byocnplaln-* 
ing  that  the  right  hon.  Qendeman  had 
taken  the  opportnaity  of  making  an  attack 
on  the  Govamment«  at  a  time  when  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  was  unavoid- 
ably absent,  from  a  domestic  calsmity; 
and  hie  other  noble  fHend  (Lord  Patmer- 
ston)  was  also  absent,  from  the  preMure  of 
the  most  urgent  public  business.  The 
defence  of  the  measures  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  had,  therefore,  fallen  On  him  (Snr  J. 
Graham),  one  of  its  mo«t  unworthy  mem*' 
hers ;  and  he  most  take  leave  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  few  observaUons  on 
the  extraordinary  attack  which  the  ri^t 
hon.  Geatlemaa  had  made  oa  the  whole 
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of  the  conduct  of  Government,  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  appointments.  The  Go- 
vernment to  which  lie  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  was  on  its  trial  before  the  country. 
It  placed  its  title  to  the  support  of  the 
people,  through  whom  it  hoped  to  main- 
tain its  power,  on  three  great  principles — 
a  determination  to  produce  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  a  desire  to  make  all  practicable  re- 
duction in  the  public  burthens,  and  to 
secure  the  most  rigid  economy;  and  lastly, 
on  a  zealous  endeavour  to  maintain  peace 
in  its  foreign  relations.  These  were  the 
principles  of  the  Government.  From  the 
trial  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected, 
then,  its  tnembers  did  not  shrink  back, 
for  they  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  pledges 
they  had  given  to  their  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  the  House  is  to  take 
the  new  law  appointments  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ministers  mean 
to  redeem  those  pledges.  He  hoped  he 
was  not  to  take  the  speech  of  that  evening 
as  a  specimen  of  the  courtesy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  of  the  generosity  of 
demeanour  with  which  the  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  be  henceforth  regarded. 
He  said  right  hon.  Gentleman — he  at  one 
time  thought  he  might  have  said  right 
hon.  friend ;  but  if  the  honour  and  in- 
tegrity of  every  member  of  his  Majesty's 
present  Government  was  to  be  called  in 
question,  as  he  had  heard  that  night,  he 
feared  he  could  say  friend  no  more.  He 
could  scarcely,  indeed,  believe,  that  three 
short  weekscould  have  produced  so  striking 
a  change  in  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  so  strong  an  opposition 
to  the  Government,  if  he  had  not  heard 
and  seen  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
opposed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  late  Mr. 
Canning,  in  the  year  1827.  He  must  say 
that,  situated  as  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 
then  was,  in  the  absence  of  so  many  of 
his  colleagues,  he  thought  he  might  have 
expected  greater  forbearance  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asserted,  that  it  was  in- 
expedient to  make  the  appointment  of 
Judges,  political  appointments.  In  the 
general  rule  he  perfectly  agreed  wilh  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Chancellor,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  was  an  exception  to  that 
rule:  he  was  the  political  counsellor  of 
the  Crown.  The  appointment  of  Sir 
Anthony  Hart  was  an  exception  to  the 
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general  rule  in  that  respect.  That  matler 
had  been  explained  elsewhere  by  the  noUe 
Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment.  Among  the  many  evils  which  had 
attended  the  non-settlement  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  one  of  the  greatest  (and  it  wu 
so  stated  at  the  time  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth),  was^ 
that  it  prevented  Government  from  being 
at  liberty  to  choose  certain  officers  whom, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  wonU 
have  appointed.  Lord  Goderich  distincdy 
stated,  only  a  few  evenings  before,  that 
this  consideration  had  placed  his  Majesty's 
Government  under  great  difficulty,  and 
rendered  it  expedient  that  Sir  Anthony 
Hart  should  remain  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  although  Lord  Plunkett  would 
have  been  a  preferable  person  for  that 
situation.  As  to  the  expediency  at  the 
present  moment  of  having  a  Loid  Chan- 
cellor  of  Ireland,  whose  political  opinions 
coincided  with  his  Majesty's  Gtovemmentp 
when  it  was  consider^  that  Ireland  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  that  a  powerful  party 
was  busily  eng^aged  in  that  country  in 
attempting  to  dissolve  the  Union,  be 
thought  that  all  who  agreed  with  him  that 
a  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  that  it  would  be  as  injurious 
as  a  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Scotland, 
would  concur  in  the  propriety  of  having 
such  a  Chancellor.  If  that  were  the  casey 
he  begged  to  ask,  whether  it  would  have 
been  sound  policy  for  such  a  consideratioa 
as  1 ,400/.  a  year,  at  such  a  critical  moment 
as  the  present,  to  deprive  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland  of  the  valuable  services 
of  an  individual,  whose  splendid  abilibes 
had  so  frequently  been  witnessed  in  that 
House,  and  of  whom  he  might  justly  say, 
that,  in  point  of  talents,  eloquence,  and 
statesman-like  qualities,  no  equal  to  hia 
could  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  no  superior 
in  this  country.  In  the  appointment  of 
Magistrates,  Lord  Plunkett's  knowle«%e 
of  the  individuals,  and  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, would  be  of  great  advantage.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asserted— -^nd  the 
objection  came  with  a  singular  grace  from 
one  who  had  been  so  staunch  an  Orange^ 
man — that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Plan- 
kett  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  Iidand 
would  be  peculiarly  obnozioas  to  As 
Catholics.  Why,  he  had  yet  to  Issm. 
He  could  not,  he  would  not,  belief«,  dnl 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  woaM 
an  evil  eye,  one  who  had 
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most  triumphant  advocates,  and  to  whom 
they  were  under  the  greatest  obligation. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  ex- 
pressed his  persuasion,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  equally  disliked  by  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  his  ancestors 
were  Dissenters.  But  he  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  whether, 
when  the  noble  Lord  was  his  colleague, 
he  had  not  fought  manfully  in  the  battles 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  main- 
tained in  favour  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  ;  and  whether  he  had 
not  in  later  years  evinced  an  equal  attach- 
ment to  that  establishment  ?  Then  came 
the  expense.  As  his  noble  friend  in  an- 
other place  had  observed,  it  was  surely  no 
bad  bargain  for  the  public  to  obtain  the 
services  of  such  a  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  permanent  saving  of  2,000/.  a  year, 
at  the  expense  of  a  pension  of  3,600/.  a 
year  during  the  life  of  a  very  old  man. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  a  want  of  candour  in  this  proceeding, 
and  said,  that  the  settlement  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  salary  should  have  been  left, 
like  the  settlement  of  other  salaries,  to  the 
committee.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  recollect,  that  the  appointment 
was  to  be  made,  and  therefore  it  was 
politic  to  reduce  the  salary  before  Lord 
Plunkett  accepted  the  oflSce.  Other  offices 
were  not  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  Administration 
would  most  readily  furnish  every  possible 
information  to  the  committee,  and  be  able, 
he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt,  to  satisfy 
every  Member,  of  the  propriety  of  the 
proceeding.  So  much  lor  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett.  Of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Doherty  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it 
must  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  any- 
thing, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
acknowledged,  that  it  was  unexceptionable. 
The  retirement  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
also,  was  an  occurrence  quite  independent 
of  any  political  consideration ;  and  the 
original  suggestion  of  that  retirement  did 
not  proceed  from  his  Majesty's  present 
Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  inten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Baron  to  retire,  until  he 
was  tempted  by  a  peerage.  The  late  Go- 
vernment had,  however,  proposed  to  the 
Chief  Baron  to  retire ;  and  all  that  the 
present  Government  had  done  was,  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  render  that  pro- 
position effective.  With  respect  to  hjs 
VOL,  I, 


retiring  pension,  the  length  of  the  Chief 
Baron's  services  had  entitled  him  to  de- 
mand that  whenever  he  should  think  fit. 
He  knew  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  trespass  longer  on  the  attention  of  the 
House:  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  fully 
vindicating  the  Government,  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  not  from  the  weakness  of  its 
cause,  but  the  deficiencies  of  its  advocate. 
The  general  disposition  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  retrench  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, had,  in  his  opinion,  been  very  unequi- 
vocally evinced.  They  had  already  re- 
duced the  offices  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  Vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  Postmaster- 
general  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  respecting 
the  opinions  of  the  small  minority^  who, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  had  votea  on  the 
question  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded.  As  he  (Mr.  Lamb)  believed 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  Member  pre- 
sent who  had  belonged  to  that  small 
minority,  the  responsibility  of  defending 
their  conduct  devolved  upon  him.  He 
trusted  he  was  not  unequal  to  that  task ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
accordant  to  justice,  although  not  perhaps 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  view  of  it, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  abstained 
from  touching  upon  that  subject,  in  the 
absence  of  those  who  were  more  competent 
to  answer.  He  confessed,  that  he  was 
never  more  astonished  than  at  the  propo- 
sition which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  That  proposition 
was  to  the  effect,  that  although  the  House 
had  determined,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  Chief  Baron  should  not  be 
put  on  liis  trial,  he  should  nevertheless  be 
now  treated  as  if  he  had  been,  not  only 
tried,  but  convicted.  Was  the  acquittal 
by  that  House  nothing  ?  He  had  always 
been  taught  to  consider  a  person  innocent 
before  he  had  been  tried;  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  consider  persons 
guilty  after  they  had  been  acquitted.  But 
because  he  had  been  one  of  a  small  mi- 
nority who  had  formerly  voted  for  putting 
the  Chief  Baron  on  his  trial, was  he  there- 
fore ever  after  to  consider  that  learned 
person  as  unfit  for  office  or  for  honour, 
and  to  hunt  and  persecute  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life  ?  He  had  not  a  very  clear  re- 
collection of  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
but  he  remembered,  that  jifter  a  re-con- 
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Bideration  of  those  circumstances,  he  had 
not  thought  the  case  so  strong  a  one  as  in 
the  first  instance  it  appeared  to  be.  This, 
however,  was  certain,  that  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady  had  been  acquitted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  have  stopped  the  current  of 
those  rewards  and  honours  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  long  services,  would 
have  been  nothing  less  than  gross  persecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor  was  one  of  those 
who,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  had  voted 
for  Parliament's  sending  the  Chief  Baron 
to  trial  in  some  other  place.  The  minority 
was  small,  but  among  them  were  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  others  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  respect.  But 
because  that  was  his  opinion  ten  years  ago, 
should  he  be  justified  after  Parliament  had 
determined  against  it,  in  maintaining,  that 
the  learned  person  in  question  should  not 
have  the  rewards  and  honours  to  which  his 
long  public  services  entitled  him  ?  Fur- 
ther than  that,  he  had  never  thought  the 
case  a  strong  one ;  and  if  he  had  been  a 
friend  of  the  Chief  Baron's,  he  would  at 
the  time  have  advised  him  to  demand  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  proposition 
was,  however,  over-ruled  by  the  House. 
He  had  had  some  connexion  with  Ireland, 
and  he  had  never  known  the  Chief  Baron*8 
integrity  as  a  Judge  impeached,  except  in 
the  instance  which  had  been  adverted  to. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  take  his  full  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion  ;  he  did  not  shrink,  he  never 
would  shrink,  from  avowing  the  part  he  had 
taken ;  but  he  must  protest  against  such 
observations,  reviving  forgotten  imputa- 
tions, as  had  that  night  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Lord  Morpeth  would  touch  upon  only 
one  or  two  of  the  multifarious  points  com- 
prehended in  the  attack  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  He  had  not  the 
honour  to  know  the  Chief  Baron;  but  the 
cause  of  that  learned  person  had  already 
been  satisfactorily  advocated  by  his  most 
natural  and  competent  defender.  From 
all  that  he  had  heard  of  that  learned 
person,  he  concurred  in  everything  that 
hud  been  said  in  his  praise.  The  riirht 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  consider,  that 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Pluukott  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  would 
be  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Catholics 
and  to  the  Protestanto  in  Ireland.  Why  ? 
No  one  had  espoused  the  cause  of  C^-- 
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tholic  emancipation  more  eloquentlyy  mofc 
zealously,  more  fervidly,  than  Lord  Plnn- 
kett ;  and  yet,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  hik 
efforts,  no  one  had  more  aeduloaaly  ex- 
cepted, and  guarded,  the  interests  of  tbe 
Protestant  establishment  than  Lord  Pluo- 
kctt.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ei- 
pressed  his  rooted  dislike  of  all  political 
Judges.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  that 
Lord  Plunkett  was  a  political  character ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  he  was  a 
Judge  already.  He  was  a  Judge  in  a 
Court  of  Common  Law.  Now,  it  was 
much  more  convenient  that  a  political 
character  should  preside  over  a  Court  of 
Equity  than  over  a  Court  of  Commoo 
Law ;  for  in  Ireland  political  consideratioos 
had  much  greater  inffuence  in  a  Court  of 
Common  Law  than  in  a  Court  of  Equity. 
What  was  the  substance  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  complaint?  That  the  most 
eminent  man  in  the  Court  of  EqnitT  in 
Ireland  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  Court.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  late  member  for  Londonderry  utter  ea* 
pressions  so  strong,  and  which  were  equally 
applicable  to  almost  every  Chancellor  in 
Ireland  who  had  preceded  Sir  Anthony 
Hart. 

Sir  John  Newport  begged  to  say  a  few 

words.     He  was  exceedingly  surprised  to 

hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 

say,  that  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  would 

look  with  jealousy  on  the  appointment  of 

Lord  Plunkett  as  Lord  Chancellor.     Did 

he  forget,  that  a  most  eminent  member  of 

the   Protestant  Church   of    Ireland  had 

married  his  daughter;  and   that  two  of 

his  sons  were  in  the  Church?     As  to  the 

noble  Lord's  having  been  a  Dissenter,  did 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  forget  that  Arch* 

bishop  Seeker,  and  several  other  dignitaries 

of  the  Church  of  England,  had  originally 

been   Dissenters?     With  respect  to  the 

removal  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  Stats 

in  Ireland,  such  a  removal  waa  essential 

to  the  efficient  transaction  of  the  publie 

service,   and   was  perfectly  justifiable  in 

principle,  for  that  officer  had  often  very 

important  confidential  political  duties  to 

perform  at  the  Castle,  when   the  Chief 

Secretary  must  be  attending  his  duties  ia 

Parliament.     He  was  well  aware  that  the 

best  devised  measures  of  any  Governaent 

niitrht  he  thwarted  or  neutral iied  in  their 

effect fl,  by  being  carried  into  ezecation  bf 

unwilling  instruments;   for  he  knew, hy 

melancholy  personal  ezperience,  how  m* 

satisfactorily  business  must  ba  perfonaodp 
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when  one  had  to  work  with  such  instru- 
ments. The  right  hon.  Baronet  explained 
his  expression  by  stating,  that  when  in 
office  himself  he  had  been  greatly  impeded 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties, 
by  those  with  whom  he  was  for  a  period 
obliged  to  act ;  and,  in  conclusion,  ex- 
postulated on  the  hardship,  that  an  Admi- 
nistration, but  three  weeks  in  existence, 
should  be  thus  arraigned  for  the  dismissal 
of  one  of  their  own  officers. 

Sir  R,  Peetf  in  what  he  was  about  to 
say,  and  he  meant  to  advert  to  most  of 
the  topics  which  had  that  evening  been 
brought  before  them,  would  avoid  any 
reference  to  party.  Indeed,  he  would  not 
have  spoken  at  all,  had  there  not  been  a 
kind  of  personal  appeal  to  him.  In  the 
first  place,  with  reference  to  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  he  must  beg  to  bear  his 
strong  testimony  to  that  gentleman's 
merits ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that 
whatever  might  be  Mr.  Gregory's  political 
opinions,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  that  gentleman  would  not 
withhold  that  cordial  assistance  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  render  to  those  who  were 
at  the  head  of  his  department,  whatever 
might  be  their  political  conduct.  Mr. 
Gregory,  however,  like  other  meritorious 
public  servants,  had  been  the  victim  of  the 
calumnious  press  of  Ireland.  It  was  well 
known,  that  whatever  might  be  the  tenour 
of  any  man's  conduct  in  that  country,  he 
became  obnoxious  to  the  severest  censure 
from  the  press.  Be  his  opinions  what 
they  might,  he  could  not  escape.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  the  attacks  which  had  been 
made  upon  Mr.  Gregory  were  unfounded. 
He  believed  that  that  gentleman  was  in- 
capable of  being  swayed  in  his  public 
duty  by  his  political  feelings.  A  man  of 
greaier  integrity  and  honour  in  private  life 
he  had  never  met  with.  He  was  bound, 
however,  to  admit  the  soundness  of  the 
statement  of  the  rij^ht  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  that  those  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
should  be  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
auxiliaries.  No  doubt,  after  thirty  years* 
service,  Mr.  Gregory  was  entitled  to  retire. 
The  zeal  as  well  as  the  length  of  his 
services,  entitled  him  to  grateful  consi- 
deration;  and  he  hoped,  that  no  pledge 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  given 
of  retrenchment,  would  prevent  them  from 
taking  a  just  and  liberal  view  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  claims.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  commented  on  what  had  fallen  from 


his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  right  hon.  friend  near 
him  (Mr.  G.  Davrson)  respecting  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  It  was  true 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of 
that  learned  Judge  as  ''  being  bribed  into 
retirement" — but  what  he  had  meant  was, 
that  his  services,  and  the  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  years,  had  entitled  him  to  retire, 
and  to  an  allowance,  on  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  but  that  a  promotion  of 
rank  had  been  unnecessarily  added.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  correct  as  to  the 
Chief  Baron's  character  having  been  un- 
tainted by  the  investigation  which  his  con- 
duct in  a  certain  instance  had  given  rise 
to  in  (hat  House  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  concurred  with  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  matter.  When  the  subject 
of  that  learned  person's  conduct  was 
before  the  House,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in 
a  position  which  enabled  htm  to  examine 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  with 
all  due  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the 
judicial  character,  he  could  not  attri- 
bute to  him  any  updue  motives.  He 
begged  to  offer  a  few  words  of  warning 
and  exhortation  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  on  this  point.  The  next 
point  he  would  allude  to  was  the  implied 
blame  of  the  present  Ministers  on  the  late 
Ministry,  for  not  having  done  as  much 
as  they  promised  to  effect.  The  late 
Government  had  been  denounced  as  a 
Government  inditferent  to  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  indisposed  to 
that  rigid  economy  which  the  necessities 
of  the  times  required.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
relieving  the  burthens  of  the  people.  But 
he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  whether,  short  as  was  their  ex- 
perience in  office, \ that  experience  did  not 
convince  them  that  there  existed  many 
more  difficulties  between  them  and  their 
wishes,  on  the  score  of  retrenchment  and 
economy,  than  they  were  at  all  prepared 
to  expect  ? — whether,  in  fact,  it  was  not  a 
very  different  thing,  out  of  Office  to  re- 
commend certain  popular  measures,  and 
carry  them  into  eflect  when  in  Office  ? 
Without  wishing  to  blame  Ministers  for 
their  declarations,  he  would  say,  that  he 
drew  this  inference  from  them — namely, 
that  they  would,  ere  long,  perceive  that 
they  had  been  too  precipitate  in  pledging 
themselves  to  effect  reforms  and  retrench- 
ments which  they  would  find  themselves 

unable  fully  to  realize.  With  respect  to  the 
o  V  o 
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appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett,  he  willingly 
admitted  that  Lord  PI unkett  was  perfectly 
(jualified  for  the  stituation  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland;  but  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  appointment,  his  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  had  subjected  the  coun- 
try to  an  expense  which  his  Majesty's 
late  Ministers  had  avoided.  If  the  con- 
du(;t  of  the  late  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  were  recollected,  it  would  be 
evident,  that  at  least  they  were  not  so  re- 
l^ardless  of  considerations  of  public  econo- 
my as  had  been  imputed  to  them.  Sir 
Anthony  Hart  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Canning.  When 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  into  power, 
however,  he  did  not  remove  Sir  Anthony 
Hart,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  some 
individual  more  favourable  to  his  political 
opinions.  Even  after  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion had  been  carried,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  acquiesced  in  the  continuance 
of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  in  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  thereby  spared  the  public 
the  expense  of  his  retiring  allowance. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  said,  that 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland 
was  necessarily  a  political  office — that  it 
was  so  in  England,  and  that  it  was  so  in 
Ireland.  Although  he  would  not  lay 
down  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land must  be  a  political  character.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  placed  in 
a  situation  different  from  that  of  the 
I^rd  Chancellor  of  England.  The  latter 
was  ex  officio  a  Minister  of  State,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  exercised  great 
inffuenre,  the  former  was  not  the  political 
adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  undoubtedly 
performed  some  political  acts  ;  chiefly  the 
recommendation  of  Magistrates;  but  he 
was  not  the  political  adviser  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  He  was  sometimes  called  in, 
on  great  emergencies,  to  aid  the  Counsel 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  the  civil 
adviser,  and  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
Generals,  who  were  the  legal  advisers,  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Fle  mentioned  this, 
not  by  way  of  hostility  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett,  but  to  set  the 
rij^ht  hon.  Baronet  right  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule, 
MinisU^rs  could  not  take  too  much  pains 
to  keep  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
separate  from  political  interference ;  and 


the  truth  was,  that  the  lesi  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  interfered  with 
politics,  the  better.  He  had  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  people  must  not 
be  too  vehement  in  their  expectations  of 
the  retrenchment  which  any  Government, 
however  disposed,  could  effect.  The  time 
was  come  when  the  relative  claims  of 
public  servants  on  that  point  would  be 
judged.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  when  he  had  less  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  than  at  present, 
spoke  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  retrench  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  public  gpood;  now  he 
(Sir  R.  Feel)  would  honestly  and  frankly, 
but  boldly  assert,  that  no  member  of  any 
Administration  had  ever  been  more  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  true  economy  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  and  that  few  mem- 
bers of  any  Administration  had  ever 
enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  enforcing 
the  execution  of  his  wishes.  He  allowed 
(hat  the  present  Administration  had  re- 
duced the  offices  of  Vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  [It  was  here  intimated  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  the  last  office  was  not 
abolished — ^that  its  salary  only  was  saved 
by  its  duties  being  performed  by  the  Vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.]  Well, 
the  salary  was  saved,  but  that  was  a  species 
of  popularity  easy  of  attainment,  and  in 
which  they  might  ffnd  themselves  very 
soon  excelled.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  question  as  to  which  Admin istratioa 
had  abolished  the  office  of  Post-master 
General  of  Ireland ;  but  he  would  affirm, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  abolish  that  office.  He 
attached,  however,  but  little  importance  to 
the  abolition  of  one  or  two  offices,  and  if 
the  present  Ministers  did,  could  they  think 
that  what  they  had  already  done  would  be 
considered  sufficient?  Would  it  not  be 
very  easy  for  anybody  to  outbid  them  for 
popularity?  Would  it  not  be  very  easy 
for  any  man,  witli  more  extravagant  views 
of  what  was  practicable  than  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends,  to  say 
to  the  people — ''  1  will  carry  on  the  pub^ 
lie  service  on  cheaper  terms :  I  will  abolisli 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster; I  will  abolish  thcoffice  of  Lord  Piiry 
Seal ;[  will  abolish  the  office  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Army?"  Would  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
join  in  countenancing  any  such  dedara- 
tion  ?   Certainly  not;  because  h^  Imev  the 
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impossibillity  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Did  they  not  feel  that  the  efficient  strength 
of  the  Government  for  the  conduct  of 
public  business  was  not  sufficient;  and 
althoucrh  thev  niio^ht  wish  to  secure  to 
every  man  throughout  the  country  the 
full  reward  of  his  labours,  did  they  not 
feel  it  was  but  a  delusion  to  hold  out  to 
the  country  at  large  the  expectation  of 
any  extensive  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
the  Government ;  at  least,  that  any  such 
extensive  reduction  was  inconsistent  with 
the  means  of  properly  conductinj?  the 
public  business,  considered  not  with  re- 
ference to  the  individuals  concerned,  but 
with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  public 
affairs  ?  He  said  with  them,  let  every 
office  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
be  cut  down — let  them  dispense  with  all 
those  places  with  which  they  could  dis- 
pense :  but  he  hoped  that  no  attempt 
to  catch  the  shadow  of  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity would  induce  the  Government  to 
waste  its  proper  strength.  The  question, 
after  all,  became  one  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
late  Government,  and  must  be  decided 
when  they  could  properly  see  whether  the 
condemnation  pronounced  against  that 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  sufficiently  diminished  the  public  ex- 
penditure was  well  founded  [Sir  J.  Graham 
nodded  assent].  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could,  as  by  that  applauding  motion  of 
his  head  he  seemed  to  intimate,  show  that 
much  greater  reductions  than  those  made 
by  the  late  Government  were  practicable, 
no  man  would  be  more  delighted  than  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  at  such  a  circumstance.  It 
would  certainly  prove,  that  the  late 
Government  might  have  done  more  ;  and 
over  the  advantages  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  country  he  should  heartily 
rejoice,  though  he  must  at  the  same  time 
share  in  the  condemnation  of  not  having 
before  conferred  them.  He  would  only 
caution  his  right  hon.  friends,  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit,  not  to  pledge  them- 
selves too  hastily  to  a  sweeping  retrench- 
ment, before  they  had  examined  all  the 
details  of  the  offices  with  which  they  were 
connected — not  to  promise  that  reduction 
of  salaries  which  they  might  afterwards  find 
would  weaken  the  public  services,  and  not 
to  encourage  the  public  too  much  in  ex- 
pecting that  diminution  of  offices  which 
mi^ht  afterwards  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  country.  The 
present  Ministers  had  pledged  themselves 
to  reform,  to  economy,  and  to  the  main- 


tenance of  peace.  With  respect  to  reform, 
that  was  not  the  time  to  say  anything 
about  it.  The  measure  was  one  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  introduced 
incidentally  into  discussions  of  that  kind. 
He  would,  however,  say,  that  he  trusted 
that  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty's  Prime 
Minister,  that  no  measure  of  Reform,  not 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  should  be  introduced, 
would  be  strictly  adhered  to.  With  re- 
spect to  retrenchment,  that  must  be  the 
profession  of  all  Governments — it  was  so 
of  the  present — it  had  been  so  of  the  last ; 
and  though  Members  in  opposition  might 
find  fault  with  the  continuance  of  this  or 
that  office,  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  not  five 
years  would  elapse  without  the  conviction 
arising  in  the  public  mind,  that  these  pro- 
fessions had  been  fulfilled  "by  the  Duke  of 
Welling-ton's  Government.  With  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  though  it 
was  a  popular  topic,  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  present  Ministers  state  it,  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  policy,  that  they  were 
determined,  at  all  hazairds,  to  maintain 
peace.  Of  course  every  Government  must 
wish  to  preserve  peace.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had  always  stated  that  to  be  its 
wish,  and  there  was  no  Government  but 
what  did  so ;  it  declared,  that  it  would 
leave  no  effort  untried,  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  country,  to  preserve  peace. 
No  man  felt  more  than  he  did  the  immo- 
rality of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  rekindling:  of  its  flames — no  man  was 
more  deeply  convinced  than  he  was,  that 
this  country  was  interested  in  making  peace 
— but  peace  was  not  always  the  only  ques- 
tion; it  was  not  always  to  be  obtained  or 
preserved  at  the  wish  of  the  Government, 
and  he  doubted  the  policy  of  too  strong 
and  determined  a  declaration,  that  at 
any  hazard  the  Ministers  of  this  country 
would  preserve  peace.  He  knew  that  the 
explanation  of  this  was,  that  they  would 
do  all  they  could  to  maintain  peace,  but 
that  explanation  brought  the  matter  back 
to  what  was  said  by  every  Government. 
All  he  complained  of  was,  that  when  the 
Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  was  essentially  pacific,  had  confined 
its  declarations  to  the  limit  of  maintaining 
peace  to  the  utmost  extent,  consistently 
with  the  honour  of  this  country,  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  should  have  put  it  forward 
prominently,  as  one  of  their  principles  of 
Government  which  was  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  late  Ministry,  that  they 
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would  maintuin  peace  at  all  hazards.     He 
concurred  with  them  in  thinking  that  every 
(^llbrt,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
country,  should  be  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace ;  but  let  not  the  expressions 
of  their  deterniination  to  preserve  it  at 
all  events,  be  too  strong  ;  for  the  interests 
of  this  country,  or  circumstances,  which  at 
this  moment  it  was  impossible  to  foresee, 
might  compel  them  to  change  their  deter- 
mination; and  those  circumstances  might 
possibly  be  created  by  too  strong  a  mani- 
lestion  of  their  wish  to    preserve  peace. 
He  called  on  them  to  show,  as  the  late 
Government  had  done,  that  in  the  event 
of  there  being  a  necessity  for  resorting  to 
arms,  they  would  at  once  take  up  arms. 
He  called  on  them,  not  only  to  show  this, 
but  their  conviction  also  that,  in  the  event 
of  such  a  necessity,   they  could  repose 
with  confidence  on  the  belief,  that  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  country  would  rally 
round  the  Government,  and  carry  on  witli 
courage,  with  vigour  and  elFect  that  contest 
which  their  judgment  had  declared  to  be 
inevitable.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  his 
(Sir  Robert  Peel's)  right  hon.  friend,  as 
intended  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government.     He  denied  that  such 
conduct  could  be  justly  imputed  to  his 
right  hon.  friend.     The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net supposed,   that  that  course  of  con- 
duct proceeded  from  picpie  at  the  loss  of 
oftice.     For  himself,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  so  far  as  place  was  concerned, 
if  he  never  returned  to  it  he  should  not  con- 
sider it  a  misfortune  ;  and  that  if  he  ever 
should  be  recalled  to  Office,  so  far  as  his 
persona]  feelings  alone  were  concerned,  he 
should  feel  it  little  less  than  a  great  calamity. 
Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the 
points  on  which  he  could  not  concur  with 
the  present  Government,  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  express  his  full  concurrence  with 
them  in  one  matter  of  great  importance ; 
he  was  pleased,  much  pleased,  with  the 
declarations   they  had  made,    that    they 
would  support,  at  all  hazards,  the  Legisla- 
tive Union  of  England  and  Ireland.     He 
suggested  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
to    the    other    advisers    of    the   Crown, 
whether,  if  those  who  agitated  this  ques- 
tion, but  were  determined  not  to  bring  it 
forward,  since  they  avoided    discussion, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  agitation — 
he  suggested,   he  said,    to    the   present 
Ministers,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  place  on  record  the  opinion  of  that 


House — to  move  a  resolution  declaratorj 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  ?    Thow 
who  thought  that  the  Union  ought  to  be 
dissolved,  ought  to  submit  the  question, 
not  to  popular  agitation  in   Ireland,  but 
to  the  deliberation  and  sanction  of  those 
branches  of  the  Legislature  which  were,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  sole  tribunals  for  decidingf 
it.     He  hoped  that  the  young  Members  o^ 
that  House,  the  Gentlemen  who,  as  Catho- 
lic Members,  now,  for  the  first  time,  sat 
amongst  them,  would  show  that,  whatever 
distinctions  might  have  once  existed — what- 
ever matters  might  have  once  created  divi- 
sion -  -the  most  heartfelt  cordiality  united 
them  in  preserving  that  important  union. 
He  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  office  and 
power  he  had  once  enjoyed,  if  the  present 
Ministry,  more  than  the  last,  could  secure 
the  declaration  of  Parliament,  that  England 
and  Ireland  should  share  their  fortunes  in 
peace  ;  and  if  war  was  unavoidable,  that 
they  would  fight  united  together,  and  by 
their  union  attain  that  triumphant  success 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  if 
they  were  divided.     He  hoped,  too,  that 
out  of  doors  the  people  would   not  be 
misled   by   the   declamation   of   affected 
patriots.     He  hoped  that  before  the  in- 
habitants  of  Dublin  could  be  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  Belgium  and  Paris, 
they  would  well  consider  whether  they  bad 
the  same  justifiable  cause  of  opposition  to 
the  Government;   and   even   when  they 
had   settled   that  point,  he  trusted  thst 
they  would  well  consider  what  was  the 
present  condition   of  those  countries  in 
which  Revolutions  had  taken  place,  and 
compare    it    with    the    state    in    which 
they  were    before  the   Revolutions  had 
begun.     In  saying  that,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  the 
resistance  these  people  had  offered  to 
their  late  governments,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  (and,  indeed,  no  circnmstanoe 
could  induce  him  to  do  it)  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  those  governments ;   but  al- 
though the  resistance  was  justifiable,  he 
had  a  right  to  inquire  whether  Revolution 
was  not  a  great  evil ;  and  when  he  looked 
to  the  condition  of  France  and  of  Paris, 
and  particularly  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
he  was  justified  even  in  believing,  though 
resistance  might  be  justifiable,  tnat  it  in* 
volved  those  who  engaged  in  it  in  almost  ir- 
remediable ruin.     He  called  on  the  House 
to  compare  the  state  of  the  public  Amda 
in  France  with  their  itate  befgie  tiie  Reiih 
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lution.  The  resistance  was  right ;  it  had 
been  successful ;  the  most  popular  men 
were  in  office;  yet  how  was  it  that  property 
was  deemed  insecure ;  that  employment 
was  almost  at  an  end ;  that  industry  was 
paralysed ;  that  strangers  were  with- 
drawing from  the  country,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  was  infinitely 
worse  than  it  was  before  the  Revolution  ? 
If  it  was  80,  as  he  believed  it  was,  then  he 
asserted  it  to  be  true,  that  great  changes 
in  any  government  could  not  take  place 
without  exciting  alarm  and  despondency, 
and  without  materially  and  injuriously 
influencing  property  in  the  country  in 
which  the  Kevolution  took  place.  He 
called  on  the  House — he  called  on  all 
people  of  property — to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  mistake  they  would  be  committing, 
in  dividing  this  country  and  Ireland,  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  irreparable  evils  that 
must  result  to  both  from  such  a  measure. 
All  people  of  property  were  interested  in 
this  question,  and  on  them  he  called  for  a 
calm,  considerate,  and  full  attention  to 
this  subject.  In  what  he  had  said,  he  had 
not  any  intention  to  stop  the  course  of 
fair  economy,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
read  the  public  Press  of  this  country,  and 
to  see  its  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people,  without  knowing  that  while 
economy  was  put  forward  as  the  avowed 
object,  the  covert  design  was,  to  degrade 
and  lower  all  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  to  secure  for  public 
writers  that  power  and  authority  which 
would  be  denied  them  under  all  other 
circumstances.  To  gain  that  end  they 
were  willing  to  create  tumult  and  confusion, 
and  to  subject  this  country  to  the  worst 
and  most  degrading  of  tyrannies — the 
tymnny  of  an  ungovernable  mob, 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  discussion  now 
introduced  had  been  most  unnecessarily 
commenced,  and  he  entered  his  protest 
against  the  mode  adopted  1>y  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  Government  and  of  that  House  against 
the  adoption  of  measures  of  Reform  and 
Retrenchment. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  create  any  prejudice  against 
Reform  or  Retrenchment,  both  of  which 
he  should  be  happy  to  see  effected,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  injure  existing  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained,  that  such  had 
been  the  tendency  of  the  right  hon. 
Parooet's  observations.    He  advised  all 


the  advocates  of  Reform  and  retrenchment, 
to  look  at  the  condition  of  France  and 
Belgium,  and  he  held  up  the  misfortunes 
of  those  two  countries  in  terroremj  over 
those  who  sought  to  improve  our  own  in- 
stitutions. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  Revolutions  in  those 
countries  had  led,  as  might  be  naturally 
expected,  to  much  present  misery ;  but  he 
believed,  that  timely  Reform  and  retrench- 
ment would  be  the  means  of  preventing 
such  a  Revolution  here.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  read  a  severe  lecture  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  to  those  who  called  for 
retrenchment,  economy,  and  Reform ;  but 
had  he  read  a  similar  lecture  to  the  higher 
classes,  who  had  brought  this  country  to 
its  present  state  ?  No  such  thing.  Had 
not  the  Government  which  preceded  the 
present,  positively  and  distmctly  refused 
all  Reform,  which  the  people  had  called 
for  year  after  year?  The  rig;ht  hon. 
Baronet  spoke  of  preserving  existing 
institutions.  The  people  did  not  wish  to 
set  aside  those  institutions,  they  only 
wanted  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had 
crept  into  them.  He  hoped  that  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  would  not 
listen  to  the  advice  given  them  on  that  side 
of  the  House  [cheers  and  laughter."]  Oh, 
he  knew  what  those  cheers  meant — ^he  was 
silting  on  that  side,  but  then  he  was  an 
exception ;  he  was  not  properly  a  part  of 
that  side  of  the  House  :  that  side  of  the 
House  was  now  in  possession  of  those  who 
had  recently  sat  on  the  other.  He  was 
not  one  of  their  body — he  was,  as  he  had 
before  said,  an  exception  to  the  rest. 
Perhaps  he  might  differ  but  little  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  the  salaries 
to  be  paid  to  the  efficient  servants  of  the 
public,  but  there  were  others  about  whom 
some  doubts  might  well  be  entertained. 
When  he  looked  around  him  he  saw 
numerous  offices  that  might  be  reduced 
wholly,  or  in  part,  without  any  injury  to 
the  effective  service  of  the  country.  He 
hoped,  that  the  present  Ministers  would 
adhere  to  the  promises  they  had  given  of 
retrenchment,  and  not  risk  the  advantage 
of  being  supported  by  the  country  by  de- 
serting their  promises.  He  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
meant,  when  he  spoke  as  if  there  could  be 
no  reduction  of  offices  without  injury  to 
the  public  service,  and  when  he  talked  of 
preserving  existing  institutions?  Were 
there  not  pensions  and  sinecures  increasing 
the  Dead  W^eight,  and  rotten  boroughs, 
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whose  occupants  were  [)ut  into  useless 
j)laces  by  the  Government  ?  After  tlie 
explanation  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Weymouth,  on  the  subject  of 
the  abuses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
feared  he  could  not  point  out  one 
thoroughly  good  institution,  and  therefore 
he  was  afraid  of  Reform.  That  speech 
shewed  such  a  mass  of  corruption  existing 
in  that  which  should  preserve  the  integrity 
and  honesty  of  others,  that  he  despaired 
of  being  able  to  effect  Reform.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  did  not  want  to  destroy 
existing  institutions,  they  only  asked  to 
have  some  control  over  the  taxes  to  which 
they  contributed.  It  was  only  Reform 
that  would  enable  honest  men  to  act  as 
Ministers,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  public  in  that  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  his  personal 
feelings,  as  opposed  to  his  being  in  office. 
Those  feelings,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  while 
in  office.  Those  difficulties  would  be  at 
an  end  in  a  reformed  Parliament;  and, 
,  under  such  a  Parliament,  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
office.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  distinct  pledge  of 
peace  given  by  the  present  Government. 
If  there  was  any  one  thing  better  than 
another  in  the  conduct  of  a  Government, 
it  was  the  making  a  distinct  pled;:;e  that 
they  would  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations.  It  was  that  interference 
which  had  added  600,000,000/.  to  our 
Debt;  and  it  was  the  successful  issue  of 
that  interference  in  replacing  the  Bourbons 
on  the  Throne  of  France,  on  which  the 
late  Lord  Liverpool  congratulated  the 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  though  he, 
and  those  in  office  with  him,  had  frequently 
l)efore  declared,  that  the  defence  of  our  own 
country,  and  not  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  were  the  objects  of  the 
war.  He  rei>eated  that  he  was  rejoiced 
at  the  pledge  of  non-interference  given  by 
this  Government,  and  he  conscientiously 
believed,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  continued  in  power,  this  country 
would  have  been  at  this  moment,  if  not  in 
actual  war,  at  least  on  the  verge  of  hostili- 
ties. He  was,  therefore,  glad  that  the  late 
Ministry  were  no  Iong..'r  in  office,  and 
that  the  present  Ministers  had  pledged 
themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
With  respect  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  regarding  Revolutions, 
be  must  say,  that  if  the  party  who  held  the 


Government,  broke  the  conditionson  which 
they  held  it,  the  people  had  a  right  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Government ;  and  that  had 
been  the  case  in  France.  Although, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
condemned  the  French,  he  could  not  but 
admit  that  the  government  had  no  rig^t 
to  issue  the  Ordinances,  and  therefore  be 
must  admit  that  the  people  were  right  in 
resisting  them.  He  wished  the  Poles  as 
much  success  as  had  attended  the  French ; 
but  he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to 
interfere. 

Sir  R,  Peel  had  not  condemned  the 
French — he  had  said  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  resistance,  and  had  only 
observed,  that  lawful  as  was  the  resistance, 
it  was  still  unfortunately  true  that  the  Re- 
volution  thus  occasioned,  though  success- 
ful, had  been  productive  of  much  misery. 

Mr.  Leader :  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  has  made  so  long  a  digression 
from  the  subject  immediately  before  the 
House,  that  I  almost  regret  that  my  con- 
nection with  Ireland  makes  it  a  kind  of 
personal  duty  on  mc  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  addressed  the  House  at 
such  length,  and  with  so  much  ability,  od 
the  subject  of  the  recent  law  appointments 
in  Ireland.  I  admit  that  I  have  felt 
deeply  on  these  appointments.  I  hope  I 
entertain  the  opinions  which  an  independ- 
ent, considerate,  and  fair  man,  ought  to 
feel  on  such  an  occasion.  All  those  who 
have  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  these  appointments,  have  conBned  their 
observations  to  the  personal  claims  and 
merit  of  Lord  Plunkett.  Sir,  with  the 
greatest  deference,  there  is  a  person  left 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
whose  station,  whose  feelings,  and  whose 
responsibility,  ought  not,  in  times  of  such 
immense  public  difficulty,  to  be  treated 
lightly,  or  inconsiderately  overlooked,-- 
Sir,  I  mean  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Grey.  Sir,  when 
that  distinguished  nobleman  and  states- 
man was  called  on  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, what  was  the  state  of  publw 
affairs  ?  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  foreign 
and  domestic  concerns  of  the  country  weie 
ever  in  so  critical  or  so  embarrassing  a 
situation  ?  Was  not  the  continent  of 
Euro|)e  exposed  to  a  political  earthquake 
and  a  moral  convulsion,  which  bore  no 
similitude  or  resemblance  to  anything  that 
had  happened  at  any  former  period  t  Will 
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any  Gentleman  deny,  that  the  state  of  this 
great  metropolis  had  assumed  an  unusually 
agitated  and  almost  insurrectionary  ap- 
pearance ?  Can  any  man  deny,  that  the 
surrounding  counties  were  not  one  scene 
of  connected  and  apparently  organized 
rustic  combination,  in  which  there  was 
no  respect  for  property,  and,  probably,  as 
little  even  for  life  ?  With  regard  to  Ire- 
land, can  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Ad- 
ministration have  the  courage  to  rise  in 
their  places  and  assert,  that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  that  country  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  imperative  on  any 
Minister  to  feel  an  intense  interest  in 
adopting  any  practical  measure,  and  make 
such  arrangements  as  were  likely  to  be 
conducive  to  its  future  prosperity  and 
peace  ?  If  this  be  no  exaggerated  picture 
of  your  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  was  it 
surprising  in  Lord  Grey  to  repose  his  con- 
fidence in,  and  divide  his  responsibility,  as 
far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  with  my 
Lord  Plunkett  ?  Sir,  that  nobleman  is  not 
a  stranger  to  either  House  of  Parliament 
— he  is,  on  the  contrary,  well  known  to 
both.  Sir,  I  claim  for  Lord  Grey,  in  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett,  the  benefit 
of  the  eulogy  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, has  pronounced  on  his  late  colleague 
and  friend.  I  do  not  look  to  Lord  Plun- 
kett, whose  talents  have  been  so  justly 
eulogized,  so  much  as  I  look  to  Lord 
Grey,  who  has  a  heavy  weight  of  respon- 
sibility impending  over  himself.  Would 
any  man  assert,  that  even  in  last  summer 
the  north  of  Ireland  did  not  exhibit  a 
theatre  of  frightful  party  and  political  dis- 
sensions, principally  arising  out  of  religious 
prejudices  and  aversions  ?  And  was  it  not 
at  least  desirable  to  give  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief bill  a  fair  trial,  and  impose  on  the 
principal  promoter  of  that  important 
and  healing  measure — a  man  admirably 
conversant  with  the  artful  and  selfish  poli- 
cy of  its  opponents — the  power,  by  high 
official  situation,  of  contributing  to  its 
final  and  complete  success?  Called  on 
as  Lord  Grey  was,  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  described,  was  he  to  be  condemned 
for  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Plunkett 
and  saying — "  Sir,  you  have  been  the 
great  advocate  and  champion  of  the  re- 
moval of  civil  disabilities  for  religion  in 
Ireland,  and  your  country,  so  far  from 
being  tranquillized  by  your  measures,  ap- 
pears to  be  now  exposed  to  increased 
?igitation    and    excitement.    Under  such 


circumstances  your  counsel  and  assistance 
are  essential  to  the  measures  of  my  Govern- 
ment, and  I  repose  in  your  judgment  and 
qualifications  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
the  State,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  assist 
the  King's  Government,  and  share  the 
heavy  responsibility  imposed  on  myself." 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  my  honest 
judgment  I  must  say,  that  Lord  Grey  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion — discharged,  to 
the  best  of  his  opinion,  a  solemn  duty — 
and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
person,  disposed  to  make  fair  allowance 
for  a  public  man,  not  to  concur  immedi- 
ately in  the  justice  of  the  conclusion,  that 
no  fair  blame,  but,  on  the  contrary,  just 
praise,  is  due  to  Lord  Grey  for  a  sound 
exercise  of  calm  and  deliberate  reflection 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  Lord 
Plunkett.  The  next  appointment  is  that 
of  the  late  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Joy,  in 
the  room  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  I 
believe  in  the  propriety  of  this  appoint- 
ment :  there  is  not  in  either  country,  or  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  a  dissenting 
voice.  For  years  Mr.  Joy  has  held  a  dis- 
tinguished station  at  the  Irish  Bar,  he  pos- 
sesses public  confidence,  and  has  the 
strong  claim  of  great  length  of  official 
service.  Mr.  Joy  is  supposed  to  be 
inimical  to  Catholic  claims,  but,  notwith- 
standing, there  is  no  second  opinion 
amongst  the  Bar  of  Mr.  Joy's  qualifications 
and  legal  acquirements  to  fill  the  highest 
judicial  situation.  The  retirement  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  has  been  alluded  to 
with  unmeasured — and,  after  a  solemn 
acquittal  in  this  House,  with,  perhaps,  un- 
merited— obloquy  and  severity.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  conduct  of  Chief  Bar^ 
O'Grady  was  most  deliberately  and  care- 
fully investigated — that  itwas  in  this  House 
the  charges  were  brought  forward,  and,  it 
must  be  presumed,  fully  and  satisfactorily 
answered,  as  the  House  dismissed  all  the 
charges.  After  having  filled  the  office  of 
Attorney-general  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  being  raised  from  that  situation  to  a 
high  judicial  office,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
quiddam  honorarium  was  improperly  or 
discreditably  bestowed;  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think,  that  his  retirement  ought 
not  to  be  marked  bv  the  same  reward 
which  has,  in  most  instances,  been  con- 
ferred on  those  who  preceded  him,  even 
on  their  judicial  elevation.  I  have  the 
misfortune  not  only  to  differ  from  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  approving  the  appoint* 
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ments  which  they  condemn,  but  to  differ 
from  them  also  in  the  appointments  they 
have  so  highly  eulogized  and  applauded. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dawson) 
has  complained  that  the  effect  of  political 
characters — such  as  Lord  Plunkett — being 
promot'^d  to  the  Irish  Bench,  would  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  a  flight  of  legal 
adventurers  to  make  a  perching  place  in 
this  House.  Has  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Doherty,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
80  zealously  eulogized,  been  such  an  ap- 
pointment as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
fear  of  such  an  occurrence?  Sir,  I  know 
of  no  appointment  which  could  be  more 
likely  to  have  the  latter  effect.  Sir,  if  there 
be  any  part  of  the  arrangement  objection- 
able in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished Bar,  of  which  Mr.  Doherty  was 
a  member — it  is  Mr.  Dohcrty's  elevation 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Bar  was  unfavourable 
to  that  appointment — that  it  gave  general 
dissatisfaction,  and,  as  far  as  public  opi- 
nion went,  that  it  was  hostile  to  his  pro- 
motion. 1  shall  conclude  my  observations 
on  these  legal  appointments  by  saying, 
that  I  approve  of  that  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  (Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Dawson)  have  so 
unsparingly  censured,  and  I  disapprove  of 
the  part  of  it  which  they  have  so  warmly 
praised.  1  cannot  concur  either  in  their 
censure  or  in  their  praise.  It  has  not  been 
my  habit,  and  it  is  quite  repugnant  to  my 
nature,  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  per- 
son ;  and  I  have  the  consolation,  that  if  1 
have  erred,  I  have  not  been  singular  in 
the  expression  of  my  dissent,  to  the  glowing 
and  eloquent  eulogry  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Dawson)  has  pronounced 
on  the  great  legal  talents,  professional 
eminence,  and  distinguished  forensic  ability 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Doherty.  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  has  not 
confined  himself  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  Irish  legal 
appointments,  but  he  has  entered  on  a 
larger  and  more  expanded  inquiry — the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  Government  making  it  an  object  of 
their  most  peculiar  solicitude.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  been  pleased  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  as  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  was  not  likely  to  be 
brought  under  debate  by  those  avowedly 
favourable  to  that  subject,  it  would  he  the 
duty  of  Government  to  come  forward,  and 
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take  the  sense  of  the  House  and  pronounce 
a  very  decided  opinion  on  that  subject. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  competent  to  the  Hoow 
to  pursue  such  a  course  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable and  expedient ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Sir,  there  is  a  far  better  course  for  calming 
the  Irish  mind,  and  reconciling  the  country 
to  its  present  legislative  connection,  than 
a  barren  resolution  **  to  lie  on  the  Table,** 
and  cease  to  be  recollected  after  it  is  passed. 
Sir,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  com- 
menced his  political  life  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  every  interest  suffered  materially 
by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace, — there 
was  no  market  for  Irish  produce — every 
place  was  glutted  with  prorisions — ^the 
private  banks  failed — ^and  public  and  pri- 
vate credit  were  exposed  to  dangers  which 
it  was  frightful  to  contemplate.  The  mea- 
sures of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  relieved 
the  country ;  the  improvements  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  not  only  ef- 
fected without  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
public,  but  had  the  merit  of  being  as  per- 
manent in  their  utility  as  immediate  in 
their  relief.  1  wish  to  know  why  measures 
like  those  which  originated  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  were  discontinued  ?  I  ask  why 
did  the  colleagues  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
abandon  the  system  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  originated  and  worked  pros- 
perously for  Ireland,  and  profitably  for 
Great  Britain ;  and  what  was  the' necessity 
or  occasion  for  their  taking  up  the  wretched 
system  of  assimilating  the  taxes  of  a  poor 
country  to  those  of  the  richest  country  m 
the  world  ?  Why  did  they  announce  their 
intention  to  tax  the  Press,  and  auist  in 
raising  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  which  he 
now  deprecates,  and  marshjalling  the  wfaob 
body  of  the  Irish  Members  in  the  ranks  of 
his  political  antagonists  ?  Sir,  I  readily 
admit  the  inestimable  blessings  which 
would  result  from  a  real  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  I  assert,  that 
in  this  House  the  proper  steps  are  not 
taken  to  consolidate  and  efFect  it.  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  knows  well  the 
evils  by  whivh  Ireland  is  afflicted,  ttsd 
no  person  knows  better  than  he  does 
that  the  means  of  the  country  have  de* 
clined  materially  in  value,  ancl  thai  it  ii 
now  without  anything  to  exchange  but  the 
produce  of  its  soil  for  every  luxury  of  lifei 
and  that  produce  has  suffered  a  most  dis- 
couraging reduction  in  price.  Sir,  I 
lament  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  contri- 
bute  much  more  laigely  to  die  idief  ef 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  right  hon*  BaroasI 
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is  surely  aware  that  the  duties  in  Ireland 
on   Customs  and  Excise  fall  on  articles 
which,  in  towns  particularly,  are  the  very 
necessaries    of  existence,  and  which  ug 
earnings  in  those  towns  will  enable  families 
to  purchase.     Sir,   I  contend    that    tea, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  such  articles, 
ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  labour- 
ing poor ;  and  that  any  deficiency  of  re- 
venue, by  reducing  duties  on  those  neces- 
saries, should  be  made  up  by  making  the 
rich  the  contributors.     It  is  the  fashion  to 
say  Ireland  is  lightly  taxed.  Sir,  the  taxes 
on  those  articles,  which  may  be  called 
necessaries,   are    equal    in  value    to  all 
the  exported  com  of  Ireland,  and  probably 
not  less  than  three  millions  sterling  per 
annum.     It  is  in  vain,  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  in  Ireland,  to  reason  with  workmen 
who  have  low  wages,  or  none  at  all,  on 
the  necessity  of  high  taxes.     In  Ireland, 
the  great  weight  of  taxation  presses  heavy 
on  the  working  poor,  whilst  absenteeism, 
by  abstracting  from  the  natural  annual 
returns  of  productive  industry,  deprives  the 
people  of  the  vivifying  influence  of  that 
capital,  which,  if  admitted  to  fructify  in 
the  hands  of  an  industrious  community, 
would   lay  the  foundation  of  permanent 
prosperity  and  national  contentment.     It 
is  the  imperious  duty  of  this  House  to  be- 
come itself  the  great  agitator  of  every 
measure  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  Ireland — political  speculations  are  in- 
separable concomitants  of  the  multiplied 
evils  arising  from  an  unemployed  popula- 
tion.    It  is  easy  to  lose,  and  difficult  to 
regain,  the  affections  of  a  people.     The 
truth  is,  Ireland  has  been  shamefully  and 
cruelly  neglected.     But  I  hope  the  time 
has  arrived  for  removing  every  trace  of 
the  ruinous  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued towards  her — ^to  foster  and  develop 
her  resources — to  repair  the  dilapidations 
which  neglect  and  impolicy  have  produced 
in  both  the  social  and  political  system — 
and  realize  the  hope  which  every  one  ex- 
presses (but  which  was,  unfortunately,  for- 
gotten the  moment  it  was  uttered)  of  her 
becoming  a  wealthy,  vigorous,  and  truly 
integral  portion  of  this  great  empire. 

Mr.  Slaney  believed  there  were  but  few 
who  listened  to  the  bad  advice  of  the  press 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  re- 
ferred, so  that  the  poison,  unless  it  spread 
widely,  could  do  little  harm  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  He  was  persuaded  that 
discontent  would  subside,  and  finally  dis- 
appear.    It  had  been  excited  by  the  posi- 
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tt¥e  declaration  of  the  last  Ministry,  that 
there  should  be  no  reform.  The  present 
Government  was  pledged  to  a  reform,  not 
only  speedy,  but  effectual,  and  the  people 
would  wait  patiently  for  the  redeeming  of 
that  pledge,  in  the  confidence  that  they 
should  not  be  disappointed.  Even  if  the 
lower  orders  should  not  be  satisfied,  the 
middle  classes  would  loyally  rally  round 
the  banner  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 
Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
tress ;  and  from  some  experience  in  the 
southern  counties,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  distress,  at  least  there,  was  by  no. 
means  irremediable.  If  Gentlemen  would 
but  return  to  their  estates,  and  make  those 
exertions  which  the  situation  of  the  pea- 
santry demanded — if  they  would  come 
forward  to  give  employment  to  the  poor 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  a  benefi- 
cial change  would  be  soon  visible. 

Mr.  €r.  Dawson  explained,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  guilty  of.  any  want  of 
courtesy  towards  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
especially  in  not  communicating  the  nature 
of  the  statement  he  had  to  make  :  the  fact 
was,  that  it  was  called  for  on  the  sudden, 
by  the  unfair  removal  of  Mr.  Gregory. 
He,  however,  begged  to  apologise  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"  bribe,"  which  had  escaped  from  him, 
while  he  only  meant  it  in  the  sense  of  in- 
ducement. In  what  he  had  said,  he  had 
not  intended  to  express  the  slightest  per- 
sonal ill-will. 

The  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  was  then 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Adjournment  and  Business  of  the 
House.]  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  moved 
the  printing  of  certain  Parish  Returns, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mfl|f 
bers  during  the  approaching  recess,     ^F 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Aldorp),  of  stating  the  intended 
arrangement  of  public  business.  It  was 
to  be  proposed  that  the  House,  at  its  rising 
this  night,  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow ; 
to-morrow  it  would  be  moved  that  it  should 
adjourn  at  its  rising  until  Thursday ;  on 
Thursday  it  was  intended  to  move,  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  for  the  recess 
until  the  8th  of  February.  On  the  15th  of 
February  the  House  would  commence  with 
the  Election  petitions,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stood  in  the  book;  three 
ballots  would  take  place  on  each  of  two  « 
days  in  the  week,   viz.    three  on  every 
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Tuesday,  and  three  more  on  every  Hiun- 
day,  until  the  House  arrived  at  a  series  of 
petitions,  all  of  which  were  presented  in 
one  day  :  the  priority  of  those  would  be 
best  decided  by  putting  them  into  one 
urn.  There  was  one  exception — the  peti- 
tion from  Wigan — the  sitting  Member  for 
that  borough  having  relinquished  his  seat : 
the  representation  was,  therefore,  so  far 
incomplete,  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defect  it  was  intended  to  take  that  petition 
into  consideration  first  on  the  ]5thFebru- 
ary.  He  mentioned  this  as  the  proposed 
arrangement,  without  wishing  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  some  variation  might  not  be 
made  by  circumstances.  The  principle 
was,  that  all  the  ballots  should  be  com- 
pleted before  Easter. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Ministers  were  placed, 
and  of  their  natural  desire  to  have  an  in- 
terval of  time  to  make  certain  prepara- 
tions ;  but  he  could  not  help  saying,  that 
he  thought  the  proposed  adjournment  too 
long,  looking  at  the  very  little  business 
that  had  been  already  transacted.  He 
had  no  wish  to  embarrass  Ministers,  and 
he  admitted  their  claim  to  an  opportunity 
of  maturely  considering  their  measures. 

Sir  /.  Graham^  in  the  absence  of  his 
colleagues,  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
discussion  upon  the  subject;  he  only  meant 
to  give  notice,  that  on  Thursday  the  Ad- 
journment would  be  moved.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  disclaimed  all  intention 
to  embarrass  Government,  and  he  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  time  for  deliberation 
was  absolutely  necessary.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Adjournment  required 
by  his  Majesty's  servants,  to  the  8th  of 
February,  would  not  be  opposed.  So  far 
from  its  being  the  cause  of  delay,  he 
thought  that  this  lengthened  recess  would 
be  actually  the  means  of  expediting  public 
business,  as  it  would  give  Ministers  leisure 
to  prepare  and  adjust  measures  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Court  of  Chancery — Adjourned 
Debate.]  The  Order  of  the  Day  for  re- 
suming the  Adjourned  Debate  on  this 
subject  having  been  read, 

Mr.  M,  A,  Taylor  addressed  the  House. 
He  said,  that  his  learned  friend  (Sir  E.  B. 
Sugdcn)  below  him,  seemed  to  think  that 
he  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  had  stood  forward  the 
other  night,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  first 
cxposcr  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  His  learned  friend,  however,  was, 


he  would  himself  admits  in  error  apon  that 
point,  and  there  was  no  expostire  whioh 
his  learned  friend  bad  put  forward  uriiicfa, 
together  with  a  great  many  more,  had-DOt 
been  over  and  over  again  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  by  himadf,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  Members;  or  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  commission  ap~ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  Court  had  not 
been  forcibly  drawn.  Besides,  he  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  during  the  time 
his  learned  friend  and  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  had  been  in  office,  notwithstanding 
all  they  had  advanced  upon  the  evils,  no 
one  practical  benefit  had  beep  extended 
to  the  suitors  of  the  Court.  His  learned 
friend  had  stated,  that  motions  on  thb 
subject  had  been  opposed  on  political 
grounds.  This  was  quite  true ;  be  conM 
confirm  it  by  his  own  experience;  fiv, 
when  he  brouglit  forward  a  motion  on  the 
subject,  while  Lord  Eldon  held  the  Great 
Seal,  he  was  opposed  by  the  then  Govern- 
ment,— and  why?  Because  Lord  EMon 
threatened  to  resien  if  his  motion  were 
agreed  to,  and  had  added,  that  he  wooid 
admit  of  no  reforms  into  his  Court*  His 
authority,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  best* 
— for  it  was  Lord  Eldon's  authority.  That 
noble  Lord  himself  told  him  the  fact.  He 
had  brought  forward  a  motion  in  1810, 
and  all  those  subsequent  to  Uiat  period, 
were  defeated  on  similar  grounds.  At 
last  the  Chancery  Commission  issued.  That 
commission,  after  sitting  two  years,  made 
a  report,  and  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  then  At- 
torney-general, opened  the  proposed  alter- 
ations, and  gave  notice  of  a  bill  for  thai 
purpose.  That  bill,  however,  was  never 
brought  forward.  At  a  subsequent  period. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  did  offer  his  bill.  This 
was  in  1 827,  he  believed,  but  the  bill  so 
introduced  did  not  embrace  half  the  ob- 
jects which  tlie  commissioners  had  in  view, 
and  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  alluded  to 
in  the  plan  of  reform  which  he  had  opened 
to  the  House  in  1826.  Owing  to  some 
differences  which  arose  between  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  which  had 
their  origin  in  a  speech  upon  the  Catholic 
Question,  Lord  Lyndhurst  refused  to  eo 
on  with  the  measure,  and  it  fell  to  m 
ground.  In  1828  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  called 
upon  the  Ministers  to  take  some  step;  still 
nothing  was  done.  In  1829  a  bill  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst:  it  passed  that  Home,  and 
came  down  to  the  Commons;  but  the 
Ministers  did  not  press  it,  and  the  then 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment stated,  that  as  it  had  come  down 
80  late  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it 
through  the  House  in  that  Session.  In 
the  last  Session  another  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  same  way;  but  that  also  ended  in 
nothing.  From  this  history  of  what  had 
been  done,  or  rather  what  had  not  been 
done,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
the  House,  he  was  sure,  must  see,  that 
unless  a  committee  was  appointed  of  a 
different  complexion,  or  unless  the  Chan- 
cellor himself  would  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  the  abuses  complained  of 
never  would  be  redressed.  The  Chancellor 
could  do  much.  The  Chancellor,  for  in- 
stance, was  competent  to  carry  mto  exe- 
cution nine-tenths  of  what  his  learned 
friend  proposed  should  be  done.  It  was 
said,  that  the  Rolls  might  be  made  a  more 
efficient  Court.  He  had  no  doubt  it 
might  be :  but  see  how  the  matter  stood 
now.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  had  not  a  single  cause  before 
him,  while  the  Vice-Chancellor  laboured 
under  the  pressure  of  upwards  of  200 
causes.  Tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  of- 
fered,— and  he  felt  that  he  should  be  act- 
ing most  unjustly  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  if  he  omitted  to  state  the  fact,  and  to 
add,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  one 
of  the  ablest  Judges  who  ever  presided  in 
a  Court  of  Equity — the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  had  offered,  if  the  Bar  and  the  parties 
'would  consent,  to  divide  these  causes  with 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  hear  one  half 
of  them  himself.  The  root  of  the  evil, 
was  not,  however,  limited  to  tlie  hearing 
alone ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  absurd 
length  of  the  pleadings  in  the  Masters' 
offices  and  in  the  Six  Clerks'  office.  His 
learned  friend  (Sir  £.  B.  Sugden)  had  ad- 
verted to  a  plan  the  other  night,  of  putting 
the  Six  Clerks*  office  upon  a  different 
footing :  but  this  would  be  only  perpe- 
tuating an  intolerable  abuse.  The  Six 
Clerks'  office  ought  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, on  account  of  its  inutility  and  its 
expense ;  for  instance,  to  take  a  bill  off 
the  file  here,  costs  60/.  or  70Z.  and  was 
often  ruinous  to  the  suitors.  His  learned 
friend  objected  to  separating  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  bankruptcy  from  the  Great  Seal. 
He  (Mr.  Taylor),  however,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  bankruptcy  business  ought 
to  be  severed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Great  Seal ;  but  if  it  were  still  to  be 
kept  attached  to  it,  at  all  events,  the 
'grinding  and   oppressive  fees   connected 
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with  it,  and  which  bore  with  such  eeverity 
upon  the  unfortunate  suitors,  should  be 
removed.  He  was  further  of  opinion,  that 
the  numerous  patent  places  connected  with 
this  establishment  ought  to  be  abolished. 
A  commission  should  be  opened  by  affida- 
vit, and  not  by  patent,  and  every  thing 
possible  ought  to  be  done  to  reserve  the 
property  of  a  debtor  for  his  creditors. 
Good  God !  was  it  to  be  borne,  that  when 
men  had  lost  so  much  by  misfortunes  in 
trade;  when  those  who  had  trusted  and 
those  who  had  been  trusted  were  alike 
suffering, — was  it  to  be  borne,  that  the  law 
should  diminish  the  little  remnant  left, 
and  plunge  those  who  were  so  situated 
into  beggary  and  ruin.  While  he  was  on 
this  subject, he  would  advert  to  Mr.  Vizard, 
whose  appoiotment  had  been  called  in 
question,  but  which  to  him  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction.  He  believed  that 
that  gentleman  understood  the  business  of 
bankruptcy,  and  was  capable,  both  of 
effecting  improvements  in  that  department, 
and  of  suggesting  to  the  Legislature  what 
improvements  ought  to  be  looked  to.  For 
many  reasons, he  was  opposed  to  the  system 
of  having  political  Chancellors.  Amongst 
other  evils,  the  political  character  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  avocations  consequent 
upon  it,  prevented  his  regular  attendance  in 
his  Court.  The  Chancellor  should  be  only 
a  Judge  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
With  regard  to  the  manifest  and  enormous 
abuses  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  must  say,  that  Lord 
£ldon  might  have  removed  and  remedied 
many  of  them.  Lord  Lyndhurst  should 
have  reformed  them,  according  to  his 
own  suggestions,  but  he  failed.  Lord  £i- 
don  presided  in  that  Court  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  witj;^  that  vicious  system  'in 
existence,  and  not  a  single  beneficial  al- 
teration was  effected  by  him.  If  those 
who  had  presided  there  had  been  unwilling 
to  reform  the  abuses  existing  in  that  Court, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  have  pressed  the  important  matter 
upon  them,  or  to  find  some  Lord  Chan- 
cellor who  had  the  will  and  ability  to 
effect  the  remedy.  He  had  long  endea- 
voured to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  it,  and  his  patience  had 
been  nearly  exhausted  with  the  numerous 
and  various  complaints  which  had  reached 
him  from  many  quarters,  with  regard  to 
the  evils  produced  by  the  abuses  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  had,  during  the 
course  of  some  years,  received  an  immense 
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number  of  letters  from  different  persons 
who  had  suffered  from  those  abuses,  soli- 
citing him  to  bring  their  cases  before  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
dress ;  and  from  one  individual,  a  lady 
residing  near  Bungay,  he  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  communication,  covering  sixteen 
sides  of  letter-paper,  filled  with  a  detail  of 
the  wrongs  which  she  had  endured,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  present  vicious 
system.  If  the  House  would  but  consider 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  that 
Court  had  been  the  means  of  disseminating 
amongst  thousands  of  families,  they  would 
see  at  once  that,  by  reforming  the  system 
which  existed  there, — for  he  found  fault, 
not  with  the  Judge,  but  with  the  system, 
— they  would  confer  the  greatest  benefit 
that  Parliament  could  possibly  confer  upon 
the  country.  There  had  been,  from  time 
to  time,  much  eloquence  exhausted  on  this 
great  question,  but  as  yet  not  a  single  act 
of  real  reform  had  been  effected.  He  was 
confident,  looking  to  the  past  career  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  now  presided 
over  that  Court,  that  he  would  not  let  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  pass  over 
without  trying  whether,  by  his  own  indi- 
vidual efforts,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
work  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  that, 
if  he  found  himself,  by  his  own  individual 
authority  and  power,  unable  to  effect  that 
good,  he  would  come  to  Parliament  for 
its  assistance  towards  applying  a  fit 
remedy  to  such  monstrous  and  crying 
evils.  With  regard  to  patent  places  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  ii  no  other  indivi- 
dual would  take  that  matter  in  hand,  he 
(Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor)  would  certainly  hereafter 
submit  a  motion  to  the  House  on  tlie 
subject.  Whoever  might  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  whoever  might  be  Minister,  this 
he  would  say,  that  he  would  never  abandon 
this  question  of  reform  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  until  he  saw  it  carried.  He 
concluded  by  again  expressing  his  hopes, 
that  the  present  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
would  bring  his  great  and  comprehensive 
mind  to  grapple  with  the  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
manifold  abuses  in  that  Court  would  be 
completely  removed ;  and,  in  that  case, 
the  public  would  no  longer  consider  the 
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motion  before  the  House  for  the  impiave* 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If  H 
were  true,  as  stated  by  his  Hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Duihaniy 
and  as  also  stated  by  his  Hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Weymouth,  that 
speeches  had  had  their  day,  and  that 
acts  were  now  required,  he  feared  that  no 
benefit  whatever  woidd  arise  from  the 
present  conversation,  as  there  was  nothing 
in  view,  and  no  distinct  proposition  before 
the  House.  Indeed,  the  conversation  had 
one  disadvantage  attending  it, — ^viz.  where 
so  much  was  said,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  something  would  be  done ;  and  in 
this  case  such  a  supposition  would  end 
only  in  disappointment.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret,  therefore^  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Weymouth,  should  have  thought  fit  to 
take  so  discursive  a  course,  and  that  he 
did  not  bring  forward  a  specific  measure, 
calculated  to  meet  and  remove  some,  even 
the  most  minute  parts  of  those  evils  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  so  fully  impressed, 
and  described  so  forcibly^  and  in  so  much 
detail.  He  was  sure,  had  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  introduced  any  speciBc 
measure,  that  it  would  have  been  fairly 
and  candidly  discussed,  more  particularly 
as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  reform  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  no 
respect  as  a  measure  of  party  ;  but  would 
lend  his  powerful  assistance  to  any  one 
who  should  introduce  any  measure  of  prob- 
able relief;  and  if  such  a  bill  should  be 
brought  forward,  he  had  no  doubt,  whoever 
introduced  it  would  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  experience  and  superior  know- 
ledge of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  follow  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  his  observations  on  the 
abuses  in  the  Master's  Office,  arising  from 
the  length  of  the  reports,  or  into  any  one 
of  the  many  heads  of  the  discouise  he 
had  pronounced.  He  declined  doing  so; 
not  because,  like  his  hon.  and  leuned 
friend,  the  member  for  Durham,  he  wonU 
not  allow  the  merit  of  novelty  to  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Weymouth,  but  because  it  was 
wanting  in  any  distinct  proposition.  Tkeatr 


Court  as  a  curse,  but  regard  it  as  a  bless-  ing  the  subject  generally,  in  his  opinion, 

in^,  in  its  due  administration  of  equitable  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  Cooit  flf 

relief.  Chancery  was,  the  nature  and  extent  of  ils 

Mr.  /.  WiUiams  said,  his  chief  objection  jurisdiction.    That  should  be  diminished, 

to  the  proceedings  of  that  night,  and  the  and  given  to  other  Courts  better  consti- 

night  before,  was,  that  there  was  no  specific  tuted,  from  which  it  had  been  impioperiy 
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filched.  In  his  opinion,  this  would  be  the 
only  effectual  reform ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Weymouth,  would  give  his 
assistance  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  For 
his  satisfaction,  therefore,  it  might  be 
mentioned,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners,  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  relieving  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  withdrawing  them  from  that 
Court  to  other  tribunals,  where  justice 
could  be  obtained  in  a  more  easy  and 
compendious,  and  in  a  cheaper  manner. 
["  Hear,  hear;'  from  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden] 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  cheered  him, 
and  no  wonder,  for  no  one  knew  the 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  better 
than  he.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  he 
would  agree  to  the  propriety  of  restoring  to 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  that  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  should  never  have  found  its  way  to 
that  Court.  The  Bill  of  Interpleader,  lately 
introduced,  was  one  step  in  that  direction  ; 
and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
probably  recollect,  that  the  Law  Commis- 
sioners recommended  that,  in  cases  of  In- 
junction, the  appeal  should  be  made 
directly  to  a  Common  Law  Court,  instead 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  did  not 
know  what  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  think  of  that,  nor  how  he  would 
bear  it,  that  those  very  Commissioners 
dared,  in  their  recommendations,  even  to 
tread  on  the  sacred  ground  of  legacies, 
which  no  man  could  have  touched  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, without  sacrilege  or  something 
quite  as  bad.  He  had  often  found  that 
the  best  way  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  any  subject,  was,  to  mention 
some  particular  case  bearing  on  the  point, 
not  much  perplexed  with  details.  He 
would,  therefore,  take  leave  to  mention 
a  case  which  had  come  within  his  own 
knowledg:e,  in  order  to  show  the  blessed 
effects  of  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  Law 
and  Equity — the  one  trespassing  on  the 
other,  and  the  combination  of  which  had 
been  designated  **  the  consummation  of 
human  wisdom.*'  This  was  the  expression 
of  Lord  Ken  yon,  who  practised  in  one 
Court,  where  he  got  all  his  money,  and 
was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  another. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  say,  that 
this  joint  operation  of  law  and  equity  was 
the  consummation  of  human  wisdom. 
Let  the  House  see,  however,  how  they 


operated  in  the  case  to  which  he  was  about 
to  allude.  In  that  case  a  person  named 
Oraddon,  who  was  born  in  the  county  of 
York,  died  after  having  made  a  fortune  of 
about  4,000/.  or  5,000i.  real  and  personal. 
The  deceased  left  the  possession  of  a  house, 
which  he  had  in  town,  to  a  female  relation. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  however,  a  near, 
though  an  obscure  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased's, a  common  labourer  in  the  fields, 
started  up  as  a  claimant,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the 
property  left  by  the  deceased ;  to  the 
personality  of  the  deceased  as  next  of 
kin,  and  to  the  realty  as  heir-at-law. 
The  Solicitor  to  whom  this  man  made  ap- 
plication knew,  that  as  there  was  both 
real  and  personal  property,  proceedings 
must  be  taken  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 
The  first  step,  however,  which  he  took 
was  favourable  to  the  character  of  that 
Solicitor,  who  resides  in  the  north.  He 
offered  the  defendant  to  take  300/.  for  his 
client's  whole  claim,  but  this  offer  was 
refused,  and  proceedings  commenced.  A 
bill  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
not  to  determine  whether  the  claimant  was 
entitled  to  the  property,  but  to  determine 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  Common 
Law  Courts  to  entertain  that  question. 
Examinations  were  taken,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  carried  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  of  course  at  considerable 
expense,  until  at  length  there  was  an  issue, 
from  Chancery  to  a  Court  of  Common 
Law,  to  try  whether  the  plaintiff  was  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  deceased ;  and  this 
issue  went  down  to  York  to  be  tried. 
This  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  neces- 
sarily resorted  to  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal property,  the  plaintiff  having  to 
resort  to  the  Common  Law  Courts,  by  an 
action  of  ejectment,  to  recover  possession 
of  the  freehold  property.  The  issue  tried, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  was  proved  to  have 
been  the  next  of  kin,  also  demonstrated 
him  to  be  the  heir-at-law,  and  in  this  parti- 
cular case  entitled  to  the  realty.  The 
trial  which  took  place  in  York,  however, 
to  try  the  question  as  to  whether  the  plain- 
tiff was  next  of  kin,  was  not  sufficient. 
The  action  of  ejectment  was  to  be  tried  in 
London.  The  freehold  premises  being 
situated  in  London,  the  venue  was  laid 
there,  or  more  properly  in  Middlesex.  To 
prove  the  case,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  up  some  aged  witnesses  who  had 
been  examined  in  York  (some  of  them 
above  eighty  years  of  age).    Those  wit- 
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nesses  were  not  brought  up,  and  the 
result  was,  the  plaintiff  was  foiled.  On 
the  first  action  of  ejectment,  there  was 
a  verdict  against  him,  though  on  the 
trial  which  took  place  shortly  before  at 
York,  the  fact  of  the  plaintiff's  being  next 
of  kin  to  the  deceased  was  proved  by 
evidence  as  plain  as  the  li<j;ht  at  noon  day, 
and  he  actually  recovered  the  personal 
property,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  next 
of  kin  to  this  party  dying  in  London. 
Before  the  plaintiff  absolutely  got  posses- 
sion of  the  personal  property,  however, 
there  was  another  step — a  motion  made 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  a  new 
trial.  After  being  fully  argued,  that  mo- 
tion was  refused  with  costs, still  the  plain- 
tiff's right  to  the  little  freehold  property 
remained  to  be  tried.  A  second  action  of 
ejectment  was  brought  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  this  property.  The  witnesses  were 
then  brought  up  from  York, — the  same 
evidence  to  the  very  tittle  which  went  to 
establish  the  plaintiff's  being  next  of  kin 
in  York  was  also  produced  in  London  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  being  heir-at-law, 
but  this  was  done  at  an  expense  of  not  less 
than  400/.  or  500/.  After  all  this  ex- 
pense, however,  there  was  no  resistance. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Malton,  (Sir  James  Scarlett)  who  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  starting  away  when  he 
can  set  up  any  defence  for  his  client,  on 
that  occasion  offered  no  defence ;  and 
Lord  Tenterden,  who  tried  it,  observed 
that  it  was  the  clearest  case  he  ever  heard. 
There  was  a  verdict,  of  course,  for  the 
plaintiff.  To  recover  possession  of  this 
small  property,  however,  there  were  three 
trials  at  Common  Law,  besides  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Equity.  After  all  was  over, 
the  costs  came  to  be  taxed  in  the  Court  of 
Equity,  and  the  plaintiff  not  being  able 
to  pay  the  bill,  his  person  was  taken  in 
attachment  for  the  costs.  He  had  no 
means  whatever  of  support,  and  was  as  he 
had  been  informed  that  very  day,  exist- 
ing either  by  the  lowest  species  of  labour, 
or  upon  charity.  When  the  proceedings 
commenced,  the  property  of  the  deceased 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  woman  to 
whom  he  had  already  referred,  but  as  she 
was  mc?king  away  with  it,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  Equity  to  ap- 
point a  receiver.  An  order  was  made  to 
this  effect,  but  no  actual  appointment  took 
place.  Whilst  matters  were  thus  pending, 
the  plaintiff's  Solicitor  received  intimation 
that  this  woman  was   carrying  pff  the 


property  in  the  night-time,  and  he  reputed 
to  the  house,  not  to  take  possession  of  the 
property,  but  merely  to  g^ve  orders  that 
locks  should  be  put  on  the  doors,  and 
measures  of  that  kind  adopted  to  prevent 
the  property  from  being  surreptitiously  dis- 
posed of.     Would  the  House  believe  it, 
however,  in  a  country  which  assumes  to 
be  governed  by  the  perfection  of  law,  that 
for  this  interference  on   the  part  of  the 
plaintiff's  Solicitor,  an  action  of  trespasi 
was   brought  against  him,  which  actioo 
went  through  all  the  preparatory  proceed- 
ings until  it  was  brought  to  issue,  and  it 
would  have  been  tried,  but  that  the  Masta 
of  the  Rolls  said,  that  out  of  common 
decency,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  country, 
he  felt  called  upon  to  interpose,  and  to 
stay  the  trial  by  a  perpetual  injunction. 
Of  the  4,000/.,  however,  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  entitled  to    recover   upon    the 
plainest   proof,  he    never   received   one 
farthing;  the  woman  who  unjustly  made 
the  resistance  to  his  claim,  did  not  retain 
a  farthing— all  was  spent  in  the  joint  ei- 
penses  of  I^w  and  Equity.     The  defen- 
dants  Solicitors  received  about  2,000/. 
in  the  course  of  those  offensive  and  defen- 
sive proceedings,  which  he  would  not  then 
more  properly  characterize.     The  moral 
of  this  brief,  and,  he  thought,  instructive 
case,  was  this,  that  if  the  Court  of  Chan« 
eery  had  kept  its  claws  off,  and  the  parties 
had  only  had  to  try  the  plaintiff's  claim 
at  Common  Law,  the  issue  to  try  who  was 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  would 
also  have  decided  who  was  the  heir-at- 
law,  and  all  the  subsequent  proceedings 
would  have  been  saved.     By  no  ingenuity 
within  an  undivided  jurisdiction  of  either 
law  or  equity,  could  such   an  enormooi 
expense  have  been  incurred,  as  took  place 
in  this  particular  case,  by  **  the  consom- 
mation  of  human  wisdom,*'  the  joint  oper- 
ation of  law  and  equity.     Bad   as  the 
Court  of  Equity  is,  and  profligate  as  are 
the  expenses  of  proceedings  in  it,  yet,  if  it 
had  had  undivided  jurisdiction  in  the  esse 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  the  expenses  shonM 
have  been  so  large.     The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  Avas  so  struck  with  the  clearness  of 
the  case,  and  so  impressed  with  the  jof- 
tice  of  the  plaintiff^s  claim,  that  he  ^ve 
the  plaintiff  *s  Counsel  a  week  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  precedent  byvhich 
he  might  at  once  declare  the  plaintiff*s 
rights  to  the  freehold  house,  ana  prevent 
the  expense  of  the  actions  of  ejectmpBti 
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which  were  tried  at  Common  Law.  No 
such  precedent,  however,  could  be  found. 
He  complained,  then,  of  the  joint  oper- 
ation of  the  two  systems  of  law  and  equi- 
ty. They  were  both  at  work  at  the  same 
time;  and  when  a  party  got  into  certain 
hands,  so  devoutly  and  charitably  dis- 
posed, by  the  operation  of  this  joint  system, 
the  persons,  to  whom  he  need  not  more  par- 
ticularly allude,  had  a  power  such  as  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  exemplify,  by  trac- 
ing its  results  in  one  particular  case. 
Charybdis  is  bad  enough ;  but  to  be  in 
Scylla  and  in  Charybdis  at  the  same  time, 
surpassed  all  that  he  ever  remembered  to 
have  heard  of,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history.  Even  the  poets  had  invented 
nothing  so  cruel.  With  Common  Law  on 
one  side,  and  Equity  at  the  other,  the 
4,000/. — the  whole  property — went  for  the 
benefit,  of  whom  the  House  might  easily 
guess ;  and  this  upon  a  refusal  to  get  rid  of 
the  whole  of  the  claim,  and,  of  course,  the 
proceedings  upon  a  payment  of  300/.  The 
offer  was  rejected,  the  property  torn  to 
pieces ;  and  neither  the  party  who  inju- 
riously resisted  the  fair  claimant,  nor  the 
other,  who  had  the  fair  claim,  had  ever 
received  one  farthing  benefit.  Whatever 
might  be  the  antiquity  or  the  authority  of 
the  system  which  tolerated  such  a  nui- 
sance, it  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
unanimous  condemnation  of  all  mankind. 
It  was  a  disgrace  to  this  House  and  an 
injury  to  its  dignity,  to  allow  such  a 
system  to  exist.  As  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  cor- 
rectness, for  many  of  them  came  within 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  It 
was  only  by  revising  and  recasting  the 
more  objectionable  parts  of  both  these 
systems,  that  any  good  could  be  effected, 
rather  than  by  allowing  the  one  and  the 
other  by  their  joint  operations  to  tear  the 
client  to  pieces.  The  great  evil  was,  that 
men  were  placed  under  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  Law  and  Equity,  and  he  should 
hail  with  sincere  satisfaction  any  measures 
calculated  to  bring  back  to  the  Courts  of 
Law  that  jurisdiction  which  they  were 
robbed  of  in  former  times.  He  utterly  de- 
spaired, indeed,  of  any  large, comprehensive 
reform  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Reform 
must  come  step  by  step;  it  could  not  come 
from  mere  speeches ;  but  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  manifest  and  obvious  grievances. 
From  that  quarter  he  saw  the  light  coming. 
He  hoped  that  a  change  would  be  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  successive  bills,  by 
VOL.  I, 


which  the  interference  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  be  diminished,  and  appli- 
cation made  to  other  Courts  which  are 
more  open,  easy,  and  compendious,  and 
that  to  them  would  be  given  what  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Equity.  He  gave  no  opinion  on  the 
various  points  introduced  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  Men  did  not  remember 
what  occurred  in  a  conversation,  where 
there  was  no  definite  point.  Mention  had 
been  made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  deny  that  every  public 
Minister,  and  every  man  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  Court,  was  the  proper  subject 
of  public  discussion  and  public  observa- 
tion. If,  therefore,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  speaking  manfully  and  fairly,  as  it 
is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  do,  had  merely  com- 
mented on  the  fitness  of  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  there  would  have  been  no 
ground  for  complaint.  But  if  it  was  in- 
tended by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to 
doubt  the  capacity  of  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  for  the  situation  which  he 
now  fills,  he,  who  had  sat  side  by  side  with 
that  noble  Lord  for  many  years — for  a 
greater  time  than  it  would  be  convenient 
for  either  to  remember — ^ould  take  leave 
to  say,  that  those  who  had  seen  him  only 
in  this  House,  were  unacquainted  with  his 
Herculean  powers  of  labour  and  stupen- 
dous industry,  which  extended  over  a  space 
of  which  few  had  any  idea ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  if  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  his  present 
position  for  only  a  reasonable  time,  either 
he  would  die  under  his  exertions,  or  he 
would  make  himself  a  most  accomplished 
magistrate  to  preside  in  that  Court ;  and, 
as  a  mere  lawyer  is  a  poor  sort  of  thin^ 
without  other  accomplishments,  he  would 
be  rendered,  by  means  of  his  great  capa- 
city, and  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  an 
ornament  even  to  that  high  .  station  in 
which  he  had,  at  length,  been  placed. 
AstheJudgeof  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  had  been  alluded  to,  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  the  learned  Lord  now 
sitting  in  that  Court,  he  might  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  it  had  caused 
the  greatest  disappointment  in  the  profes- 
sion, to  learn  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  another  noble  and  learned  Lord  being 
elevated,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  to  the 
head  of  that  Court,  In  his  opinion, 
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that  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  the 
fittest  man  iu  the  country  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  talked  of 
making  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  effective;  but,  meaning  no 
disrespect  to  the  very  venerable  and  learned 
person  who  presided  in  that  Court,  he 
must  say,  that  the  placiiip;  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  alluded  to  at  the  head  of  it, 
would  do  more  in  twelve  months  to  render 
it  efleciive  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  measures  in  as  many  years.  lie  had 
practised  under  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  wheir  the  judicial  talents  of  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  were  enlarged  by 
practice,  the  consequence  of  his  elevation 
would  be,  the  highest  popularity  to  his 
Court,  and  the  business  of  suitors  would 
flow  into  it,  and  the  result  would  be  of 
greater  importance  in  equalizing  the  gene- 
ral business  of  the  Courts  than  any  Act  of 
Parliament  which  could  be  framed  for 
that  purpose  could  efl'ect.  In  conclusion 
he  begged  to  remark  that  he  felt  great  dis- 
appointment at  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Weymouth, 
on  finding  that  the  hon.  Member  had  con- 
fined himself  to  making  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  abuses  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  and  on  their  remedy,  on  which 
rcQiarks  no  practical  result  had  been 
founded  or  proposed. 

Mr.  Spence  confessed,  tlsat  he  had  heard 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
who  had  just  sat  down,  with  a  great  deal 
of  surprise.  He  remembered  the  hon. 
Member's  speech  on  the  same  subject  last 
year,  when  he  was  one  of  the  most  stren- 
uous supporters  of  the  proi)osition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Equity  Judge,  it 
seemed  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  now  propose  that  (he  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  business  should 
be  removed  from  the  Equity  Courts  to 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  found  iault  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Weymouth,  for  not  brin;;'ing  forward  any 
distmct  question,  and  proposed  to  remove 
the  business  of  Courts  of  Equity  to  his 
own  Court.  Instead,  however,  of  shew- 
ing that  any  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  could  be  disposed 
of  in  a  more  cheap,  easy,  and  compendious 
manner  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
his  hoD.  and  learned  friend  had  laboured 
to    shew,    that   both  jurisdictions   were 


equally  objectionable.  [Mr.  John 
lianis  said,  he  did  not  say  that.]  That 
was  the  necessary  inference  from  what  his 
learned  friend  did  say ;  that  was  the  moral 
which  every  one  must  have  drawn  from 
it; — every  one  who  did  not  know  the  hon. 
Member's  purpose  must  have  supposed 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
going  to  propose  some  sweeping  measure 
for  abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of  theCourts 
of  Law  and  Equity.  His  learned  friend 
would,  therefore,  excuse  his  further  en- 
tering into  the  question  of  removing  the 
Equity  business  to  Courts  of  Law,  and 
of  attempting  to  reconcile  such  a  pro- 
position with  the  sentiments  uttered  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  last  Seuioo. 
He  meant  to  address  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion— *'  can  we  reform  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, by  removing  or  diminishing  the  exist- 
ing abuses?"  In  his  humble  opinion,  they 
could.  He  regretted,  that  instead  of  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Mover  was  not  followed  by 
a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for, 
had  it  been,  he  was  confident  he  would 
have  had  the  whole  of  the  House,  and 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  would  not 
have  ended  in  a  splash,  as  was  said  the 
other  night  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex.  Mr.  Spence  proceeded  to 
state,  that  in  his  judgment,  the  House 
of  Commons  must  take  upon  itself  to 
reform  the  Court  of  Chancery;  he  could 
not  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Oo- 
vemmcnt  must  originate  such  a  mea- 
sure. Looking  back  historically,  be 
observed  that  nothing  effectual  had  been 
done  by  any  Government  on  this  subject. 
The  complaints  against  the  Court  of 
Chancery  began  almost  as  soon  as  it 
became  a  Court  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Som^  few  nights  ago,  he  moved 
for  certain  returns,  which  would  shew 
what  were  the  complaints  against  that 
Court  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1743, 
those  complaints  were  renewed  in  this 
House,  which  referred  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Select  Committee,  and  that 
Committee  made  a  report,  and  came  to 
certain  resolutions ;  one  of  which,  name- 
ly, that  which  related  to  the  exactions 
of  the  oflicers,  pomted  out  the  nature  of 
the  evil,  and  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied, 
more  eflfectually  than  any  thing  that  had 
since  been  proposed  in  the  House  or  oat 
of  it.  A  commission  was  at  that  tiaia 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inqnira 
into  the  subject,  and  a  report  WM  Sidii 
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but  it  led  to  nothing  efiPectual,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  or  the  Adminis- 
tration.    Lord  Hardwicke,  however,  issued 
certain  orders,   in  which   he  established 
regulated  fees,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tinguish gratuities,  expedition-money,  and 
other  evils;   all  of  which,  however,  had 
continued  down    to    the    present    hour, 
accumulating  in  pressure  upon  the  suitor 
till  they   had   become    intolerable.     All 
this  was   because  the   House   of   Com- 
mons  left    the  remedy   to  the   Govern- 
ment,   which,    from   the  multiplicity    of 
its  duties,  could  not  possibly  have  time 
to  attend  to  it.     Every  Chancellor,  and 
every  person  who   held  office  under  his 
Majesty,  must  have  such  numerous  objects 
to  divert  their  attention,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  could,  without 
assistance,  establish  any  measures  for  so 
great  a  reform  as  was  required.     Every 
Member  of  the  House  must  give  his  mite 
of   earnest  assistance — he   must  furnish 
them  with  details,  he  must  himself  bring 
forward  propositions ;  for  if  this  were  not 
done,  the  country  would  never  see  a  reform 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     The   orders 
of  Lord  Hardwicke   would    give  an   in- 
stance of   this.      His  order  was,  that  a 
party  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  a  copy 
of  so  much  only  of  a  report  as  he  might 
require :  this  had  been  superseded.     Lord 
Hardwicke  also  expressly  declared  that  no 
expedition-money  should  be  taken  ;  but 
expedition-money   was   taken    in   almost 
every  office  of  the  Court,  under  the  name 
of  "  the  stationer*s  charge."     He  trusted 
that,  in  future,  the  suitors  Avould  not  have 
to  rely  only  on  the  ill-attended-to  orders 
of  Judges,  but  that  the  House  would  adopt 
resolutions  so  clear  and  precise,  that  not 
even  a  Judgre  should  be  able  to  overturn 
them.     Whoever  might  be  the  Chancellor, 
if  the  Legislature  did  not  watch  over  him, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  that,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  business,  abuses  should 
not   escape    him.       He    humbly  hoped, 
therefore,    that    in    future,    looking    to 
past  experience,  the  House    would  take 
care  not  to   trust  to   orders,  but  would 
superintend  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself. 
In  181 3  there  was  a  commission,  and  the 
CommissioneiS,  in  their  report,  exposed  a 
groat     number    of    abuses — expedition- 
money  and  gratuities,  among  others  ;  yet 
notiiing  had  been   done  to  this   hour  to 
get  rid  of  those  abuses,  which  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  it  impera- 
tive upon  the  House  to  step  in  to  reform 


the  Court.  With  regard  also  to  useless 
offices,  the  report  he  had  first  attended  to, 
stated,  that  they  were  a  great  evil.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  turn  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  valuable  document,  lately 
laid  before  the  House,  for  which  it  was 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
his  left,  (Sir  James  Graham)  and  the 
House  would  find  one  person  holding 
three  sinecure  offices,  yielding  240/., 
1,816/.,  and  553/.  per  annum  respect- 
ively. Turn  over  to  the  next  page,  and 
again  they  found  one  person  enjoying  three 
sinecure  offices,  yielding  salaries  amount- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of  9,000/. 
a-year ;  and  these  offices  were  granted 
he  understood,  in  reversion.  What  then 
was  the  use  of  the  investigations  in  1732  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  the  commissions 
twelve  years  later  ?  What  was  the  use  of 
all  the  subsequent  inquiries,  since  the  evil 
had  increased  to  such  an  enormous  extent  ? 
He  called  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  gross  abuse  that  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  patentee  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Statutes  respecting  bankrupts. 
His  emoluments  came  out  of  the  dividends 
of  bankrupts'  estates,  thereby  still  further 
diminishing  the  small  amount  of  his  debt 
the  creditor  had  to  receive.  The  year 
1825  was  one  of  extensive  distress;  but 
how  must  the  patentee  have  rejoiced  at  it, 
for  it  raised  his  emoluments  from  8,000/. 
to  13,000/.!  He  said,  therefore,  that 
some  measures  must  be  instantly  taken, 
more  powerful  and  more  efficient  than 
any  that  had  been  had  recourse  to,  and 
such  could  onlv  be  taken  bv  the  House. 

«  W  ft 

There  was  such  a  vast  field  of  matter 
before  him,  that  he  was  afraid  of  fatiguing 
the  House  by  entering  upon  it ;  but  he 
would,  as  cursorily  as  possible,  go  through 
the  prominent  topics  which  had  been  so 
ably  urged  by  his  learned  friend,  on  the 
preceding  evening,  adding  illustrations 
to  those  points  in  which  he  entirely  agreed 
with  him,  stating  very  shortly  where  he 
disagreed  with  him,  and  also  adverting  to 
those  points  in  which  his  propositions 
ought  to  be  extended.  First,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
Registrars'  Office.  The  expense  of  de- 
crees could  only,  at  present,  be  judged  of 
from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Chan- 
cery Commissioners;  but  the  returns  he 
had  moved  for  in  April  last,  would,  when 
produced,  shew  it  in  its  true  light.  At 
present,  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Vizard,  Secretary  of  Bankrupts  to  the 
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present  Chancellor,  we  find,  that  in  one 
instance,  60/.  was  paid  for  a  decree,  of 
which  nine- tenths  was  for  recitals.  It 
might  be  instructive  to  inquire  what  were 
the  fees  received  by  the  Registrars  in  1797, 
many  years  after  1732,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  thought  the  enormity  of  the 
fees  in  the  different  offices  called  for 
parliamentary  inquiry.  In  1797,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Finance,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
senior  Registrar  received  1 124/.  a-year  ; 
and  the  whole  sum  received  by  the  Regis- 
trars at  that  time,  Avhich  was  thought  very 
exorbitant,  was  4847/.  9s.  Hon.  Members, 
not  conversant  with  the  subject,  would  be 
utterly  astonished  when  he  told  them  that 
the  senior  Registrar,  now  received  more 
than  all  the  Registrars  put  together  in 
1797 — namely,  4861/.;  and  the  sum  of 
all  the  receipts  of  all  the  Registrars 
and  deputy  Registrars,  and  chief  Clerks 
in  the  office,  now  amounted  to  21,601/. 
Upon  the  evidence  before  the  House,  it 
was  clear  those  who  practised  in  the  Courts 
knew  it  without  such  evidence — that  every 
decree,  except  one  of  dismissal,  was  filled 
with  pleadings,  in  order  to  swell  the  de- 
mand made  for  it.  But  hon.  Members 
might  say,  perhaps,  these  recitals  must  be 
of  some  use.  They  were  of  none — they  were 
utterly  useless;  and  if  Counsel  were  to 
quote  a  recital  in  a  decree,  he  would  be 
told,  and  properly  told,  by  the  opposite 
Counsel,  that  they  would  not  be  bound 
by  that  statement,  and  he  must  produce 
the  original  bill  or  answer.  But  let  the 
House  look  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker, 
the  Registrar  himself,  when  examined  by 
the  Commissioners.  He  was  asked, — 
**  Do  you  who  sit  in  Court  and  hear  the 
cause,  point  out  what  recitals  are  to  be 
made  in  the  decree  ?" — '*  No  ;  I  have  too 
much  to  do." — **  Who  does  it  ?" — and  his 
answer  was,  "  Why,  I  leave  it  to  a  clerk," 
and  he,  no  doubt,  puts  in  just  as  much  as 
he  thought  the  cause  could  well  afford  to 
pay  ;  so  that,  if  the  cause  would  afford  it, 
the  decree  was  stuffed  with  recitals.  Any 
hon.  Member  who  would  look  at  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Chancery  Com- 
missioners, would  find  that  this  was  the 
regular  system  ;  nay  more,  that  the  abuse 
of  those  recitals  was  not  confined  to  pay* 
ment  for  the  original  decree ;  for,  after 
getting  the  order,  which  was  to  be  embo- 
died in  the  decree,  and  after  waiting  two 
months  for  it,  the  Registrar  sends  you  to  a 


clerk  for  the  decree :  who  tells  you  you 
must  wait  a  month  or  six  weeks;  and  if 
you  say  you  want  it  immediately,  it  is 
of  no  avail ;  but  if  you  say  that  you  want 
two  copies,  perhaps  it  will  be  produced 
the  next  morning.  That  was  the  evidence 
of  Solicitors  themselves,  to  be  found  in  the 
document  to  which  he  had  before  referred. 
These  abuses  had  grown  up  in  consequence 
of  these  abominable  recitals ;  for  if  they 
were  not  in  the  decree,  the  clerk  could 
not  say  to  the  Solicitor,  it  would  take  him 
a  month  to  draw  it  up ;  and  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  ordering  part,  the  Solicitor 
could  get  it,  as  in  a  Court  of  Common 
Law,  the  next  morning.  I'he  next  subject 
was  one  of  great  importance — that  of  the 
Masters'  Office ;  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  House  he  would  make  the  same 
comparison,  with  regard  to  the  fees  receiv- 
ed by  the  Masters  and  their  clerks  in 
1797  and  1830,  as  he  did  with  regard  to 
the  Registrars.  Taking  all  the  receipts  of 
the  Masters  in  1797,  it  made  a  sum  of 
13,664Z.  The  clerks  of  the  Masters 
received  more  in  1830  than  the  whole 
amount  of  what  the  Masters  received  in 
1797,— namely,  13,852/.  besides  5,143/. 
to  junior  clerks ;  whilst  the  Masters  them- 
selves received  no  less  than  39,043/.,  being 
an  excess  of  more  than  40,000/.  a-year. 
In  the  Report  Office,  the  Master — who 
had  a  mere  sinecure  place,  for  his  clerk 
did  all  the  duties,  and  who,  in  1798,  had 
1,069/.  a-year,  in  1830  had  4,589/.  Ths 
Masters  obtained  these  enormous  emoln- 
ments  from  the  system  of  taking  office 
copies  from  them ;  and  having  ascertained 
that  to  be  the  abuse,  the  House  would 
know  how  to  apply  the  remedy,  which 
was  not  precisely  that  which  had  been  sog- 
gested  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  It 
would  be  best,  he  thought,  for  the  Solicitors 
mutually  to  hand  over  copies,  and  his  hon. 
friend  would  find,  on  referring  to  the 
Chancery  report,  or  the  report  on  copies 
made  in  1828,  that  two  of  the  Masters 
agreed  in  that  suggestion.  At  present  all 
the  cost  for  copies  was  clear  outlay  by  the 
Solicitors  in  the  Masters*  Office;  and 
during  the  whole  time  the  case  was  in  the 
Masters'  Office,  the  pluintifPs  and  defend- 
ant's Solicitors  were  put  to  the  expense  of 
taking  these  copies,  without  the  slightest 
remuneration,  till  the  costs  were  paid,  and 
it  might  happen  that  the  case  would  stay  in 
the  Masters'  Office  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  six  years.  The  Solicitor  must  be 
remunerated  for  this  outlay,  irfuch  wu 
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done  by  the  objectionable  system  of  war- 
rants, for  every  one  of  which  he  got   a 
certain  sum.     But  if  the  plaintiff  were  to 
hand  over  his  copy  to  the  defendant,  and 
was    paid  for  that  copy  as  at  Common 
Law,  and  the  defendant,  on  the  other  hand 
were  to  do  the  same  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
Solicitor    would  not  be  at  so   great  an 
outlay,  and  would  be  remunerated  by  the 
charge    for    copies,     and,    consequently, 
would  not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
extraordinary  means  of  reimbursement.  It 
was,  too,   by  no  means    necessary   that 
these  fees  should  be  taken  by  the  Masters, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  adequate  salary  : 
for  the  amount  of  their  lawful  fees  (he 
being  unable  to  ascertain  how  the  Mas- 
ters acquired  the  right  to  demand  these 
fees  for  copies,  as  in  the  Statute  of  Charles 
2nd,  defining  the  fees  to  be  taken  by  the 
Masters,  they  are  not  mentioned,)  appears, 
by  the  return  of  the  emoluments  of  one  of 
the  Masters,  to  be  1,377/.     It  would  be 
better,  he  thought,  to  revive  that  Statute, 
and    declare    that    the    Masters    should 
receive  those  fees,  and  those  only ;  and  to 
increase  some  of  them,  if  necessary,  so  as 
to  raise  their  incomes  to  2,000/.  That  sum 
had  already  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  utmost  amount  of  salary  for 
a  Master  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
he    conceived  it  was    sufficient  for    the 
duties  of  the  office.     We  should  then  have 
men  appointed   from  those  ranks  at  the 
Bar  where  you  would  find  them  most  com- 
petent to  fill  the  office,  as  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  fill  it  for  an  indirect  or 
political  purpose,  and  it  would  be  requisite, 
too,  that  it  should  be  filled  by  a  really 
working  man.     He  next  came  to  a  sub- 
ject of  paramount  importance,  though  he 
knew  not  whether  an  humble  individual 
like  himself  ought  to  originate  such  a  pro- 
position, but  he  confessed,  looking  to  the 
absolute    necessity  of   a   reform    in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  he  felt  compelled  by  duty 
to  state  his  opinion,  which  was  this  :  that 
until  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  remune- 
rated by  a  salary,  instead  of  fees,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  the  proposed 
reforms  into   every  branch  of  the  Court, 
On    recollection,  he  found  that  such  a 
suggestion  had  not  originated  with  him. 
The   committee  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  his  indefatigable  friend,  the  member  for 
Durham,  reported  that  the   Chancellor's 
emoluments  were  to  a  great  extent  made 
up    of   fees,    which     were    apportioned 


between  him  and  his  officers,  and  gave 
an  opinion,  that  it  was  inexpedient  that 
such  a  practice  should  continue.     If  any 
hon.  Gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  returns  presented  to  the  House, 
he  would  see  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
Chancellor  received  emoluments  in  petty 
driblets,  and  in  others  from  most  objection- 
able sources.      He  should  no  longer  be 
the  only  Judge  in  the  land  upon  whom 
could  rest  the  imputation  of  receiving  im- 
proper   fees.      It  should  be  recollected » 
that  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  all  the   Judges,  had  had  whatever 
fees  they  were  entitled  to,  commuted  for  a 
regular  salary.     When  it  was  known  that 
the  income  of  the  Chancellor,  derived  from 
these  exceptionable  sources,  only  amounted 
to  the  income  of   the  Chief  Justice,  it 
seemed  very  improper  that  the  chief  law- 
officer  of  the  country  should  be  placed  in 
a  worse  situation  than  the  Chief  Justice. 
If  that  reform  were  accomplished,  there 
might  be  a  substantial  reform  in  bank- 
ruptcy, but  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  abolish  recitals  or  decrees  in  causes,  and 
keep  them  in  orders  in  bankruptcy.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  do  it  in  either  case, 
if  measures  were  not   introduced   to  do 
away  with  the  practice  of  the  Chancellor 
dividing  fees  with  his  Secretary.     If  that 
practice  were  abolished,   orders  in  bank- 
ruptcy might  be  written  on  the  petitions. 
Let  him  remind  the  House,  that  in  1797, 
the  fees  of  the  Secretary  in  Bankruptcy 
amounted  to   about    1,100/.,    of  which 
500/.  went  to  pay  the  expense  of  clerks, 
the  other  600/.  being  his  income.     Now 
his  receipts  were  1 0,000/.  a-year,  of  which 
about   4,000/.    went    to   the  Chancellor. 
This  was  a  subject  of  vast  importance, 
and  he  rather  threw  it  out  for  considera- 
tion than  made  any  proposition  upon  it. 
He  trusted   that  the   House  would   give 
him  credit  for  his  motives  in  making  this 
suggestion,  for  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  alteration  would  be  gratifying  to  the 
Chancellor  or  not,  but  he  felt  so  strongly 
on  the  subject,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
bringing:  it  before  the  House  for  consider- 
ation.      Before   proceeding    further,     he 
wished  to  correct  an  error,  unintentional 
no  doubt,  into  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
fallen   with  regard   to   the   office  of  the 
Accountant-general,   which  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  he  would  state  why.     It 
appeared  by  the  Returns,  that  the  Ac- 
countant-general received  a  part  of  the 
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brokerage;    bis  learned   friend  did  not 
object  to  that,  btit  did  he  not  object  to 
the  broker  receiving;  1,848/.  per  annum? 
for  that  was  his  share  in  1828.     Now,  he 
would  propose,  that  what  had  been  done 
in  Ireland  should  be  done  here, — namely, 
that  the  Chancellor    should     appoint  a 
broker,  and  no  doubt  a  man  of  the  utmost 
respectability  mi^ht  l)c  found  who  would 
undertake  the  office  for  1,000/.  a-ycar. 
His  learned  friend  did  not  object  to  the 
salary  of  the  Accountant-general  as  such, 
but  It  should  be  remembered,  that  with 
what  he  received  as   Master,  his  income 
was  4,452/..  which  was  too   much  by  at 
least   1,500/.     With   regard  to  the  Six- 
Clerks'-office,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Vizard, 
so  often  referred  to,  had   convince  J  him 
that  tlic  incalculable  evils  which  arose  from 
it  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  its  utter 
abolition.     He   confessed    that  when  he 
heard  Mr.  Vizard  was  appointed  the  Lord 
Chancellor's    Secretary,    he    thought    it 
was  a  good  omen  of  an  effectual  reform 
in  the   Court  of  Chancery.     If   he   had 
been  asked  what  man  he  would  select  as 
most  proper  to  be  about  the  Chancellor  at 
the  present   moment,    when  he   had   to 
reform   the   Court,  he  should  have  said, 
by   all    means    take    Mr.    Vizard.     The 
Chancery   Commissioners  were  certainly 
against  the  abolition  of  this  office  ;  the 
reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  it  was 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  body   of 
practitioners  kept  up  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  by  which  it  might 
be  maintained  in  a  uniform  state.     The 
Clerks  in  this  Court  received  about  9,000/. 
a-year  for  copies,  3,000/.  of  which  would 
be  saved  if  copies  were  mutually  handed 
over  by  the  Solicitors,  a^  he  proposed  in  the 
case  of  the  Masters*  Office.     These  copies, 
besides,  are  made  in  the  most  inconvenient 
form,  often  as  thick  as  the  box   on   the 
Table,    with   a  few   words, — indeed,    in 
some  cases,  with  no  more  than  two  words 
all  down  a  page.     This  was  perfectly  mon- 
strous,  and    those  copies,  which  cost  so 
much  were  all  sent  to  the  chandler's  shop 
as  waste  paper.     What  was  extraordinary, 
too,  although  the  client  paid  a  clerk  for 
an  office-copy,  if  he  made  any  mistakes, 
such  as  leaving  out  a  sentence,    putting 
the  party  to  great  expense,  the  Court  re- 
fused a  remedy:  so  that,  although  they 
were  paid  for  as  perfect  copies,  no  warranty 
was   given    with    them,     and    great  ex- 
pense was  often  occasioned  by  their  im- 
perfections.    But  to  return  to  the  question 
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he  would  defy  any  human  being  to  say 
beforehand  what  the  practice  was.  There 
was  occasionally  a  decision  in  practice, and, 
by  dint  of  great  labour,  a  man  might  pick 
out  from  the  reported  cases  what  the 
practice  was  to  a  small  extent.  A  few  days 
ago  he  wished  to  inform  a  client  upon  a 
point  of  practice,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Grant's 
very  able  book,  the  last  upon  that  subject, 
to  see  what  he  had  said  upon  it,  when,  to 
his  utter  dismay,  after  detailing  what  the 
practice  fornjerly  was,  he  went  on  to  say 
— **  The  above  is  stated  for  information  ; 
but  how  far  the  new  rules  have  altered  the 
practice,  or  reversed  it,  or  abolished  it»  it 
is  impossri)le  for  any  person,  on  such  a 
point  as  this  to  say  ;  it  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court." — Thus  a  Solicitor 
who  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  the  practice 
is.  There  was  then  a  vital  disease  in  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  which  could  be 
completely  remedied  only  by  abolishing 
the  present  system  altogether.  The  Six 
Clerks'-office  was  also  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  costs ;  but  he  had 
documents  in  his  hand  which  completely 
illustrated  their  inability  to  discharge  even 
that  duty.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  bill  of 
costs,  thirty-five  sheets  long,  which  was 
taxed  in  the  Masters'  office,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Clerk  in  Court.  The  bill  amounted 
to  830/.,  from  which,  upon  taxation, 
132/.  was  struck  off;  but  afterwards  the 
Solicitor  himself  retaxed  the  costs  without 
the  Clerk  in  Court,  and  took  off  twice  the 
amount.  It  might  be  asked  how  this 
happened  ?  Why  the  Clerk  in  Court  al- 
lowed for  a  copy  of  ninety  folios,  when  it 
contained  only  fifty-one ;  and  for  another, 
1,150,  which  contained  only  779,  and 
committed  other  oversights,  of  a  similar 
nature,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  body.  The  fees,  too, 
which  they  received  were  very  heavy.  He 
had  known  a  case  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  much  as  60/.  fiom  each  side, 
and  as  the  Solicitors  received  the  same, 
it  made  an  expense  of  120/.  on  each  side 
for  taxing  the  costs  alone.  The  Six 
Clerks  themselves  had,  in  effect,  sine- 
cures; for  they  divided  the  duty  between 
them  by  taking  two  months  each  in  the 
year,  for  which  two  months  of  doing  nothing, 
each,  with  other  small  fees,  as  Comptroller 
of  the  Hanaper,  received  1,200/.  a-year. 
He  said,  two  months  of  doing  nothing; 
and  hon.  Members  would  agree  with  him, 
if  they  would  take  the  pains  to  look  at 


the  evidence  of  Mr.  Vizard,  or  of  the  Six 
Clerks,  which  describes  the  duties  of  the 
office ;  and  they  might  be  discharged  by 
any  man  of  the  least  glimmering  of 
understanding,  for  they  consisted  in  seeing 
that  the  documents  were  written  in  a  fair 
hand  on  proper  parchment,  and  not  blotted, 
and  other  similar  duties.  He  did  not 
mean  to  treat  the  individuals  in  that  office 
with  any  disrespect,  but  he  certainly  did 
not  think  them  competent  to  the  office  of 
taxing  costs,  as  suggested  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  There  was,  he  feared,  no 
alternative  but  to  employ  one  or  two  tax- 
ing officers,  and  he  would  pay  them  as  he 
would  every  one  who  did  anything  bene- 
ficial to  the  suitor,  while  he  would  get  rid 
of  all  offices  not  beneficial  to  the  suitor. 
He  would  then  proceed  to  the  last  subject 
on  which  he  should  trouble  the  House. 
Having  got  rid  of  the  Six  Clerks,  an  office 
must  be  erected  to  keep  the  Records; 
and,  connected  with  this  subject,  he  had 
framed  a  plan  which  would  as  he  thought 
get  rid  of  three-fourths  of  the  abuses 
existing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He 
proposed,  that  all  bills  should  be  filed 
in  the  office  so  erected,  not  written,  as 
now,  on  a  great  sheet  of  parchment,  which 
nobody  could  read,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  book.  Next  to  the  bills,  the  answers 
should  be  entered  in  the  same  way.  Then 
should  come  the  decree,  the  report,  the 
order,  or  further  directions,  all  follow- 
ing one  another  in  the  same  way.  This 
would  totally  abolish  the  present  ex- 
pensive system  of  recitals.  At  present 
the  decree  was  carried  to  one  office,  the 
report  t^  another,  and  the  bill  and  answer 
to  another,  so  that  each  document  con- 
tained a  recital  of  all  the  proceedings 
necessary  to  explain  it ;  but  if  they  were 
all  entered  one  after  another,  like  sheets 
in  a  book,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  a  recital,  for  the  report  would  be 
explained  by  the  decree  which  pre- 
ceded it,  as  would  the  order  on  fur- 
ther directions  by  the  report.  He  would 
ask  any  individual  who  had  ever  seen  the 
records  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  the  im- 
mense sheets  of  parchment,  covered,  cer- 
tainly with  writing  in  a  legible  hand,  but 
he  defied  any  man  to  read  them  without  a 
guide  for  the  eye ; — he  would  ask  any 
individual,  who  had  seen  these  records, 
whether  the  plan  he  proposed  would  not 
be  a  simple,  but  vast  improvement?  It 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  multi- 
plied copies  of  the  same  document — multi« 
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plied,  indeed,  to  an  extent  hardly  con- 
ceivable ;  for  it  often  happened,  tliat  the 
same  sentences  were  written  ten  times 
over  in  the  different  offices.  It  would 
abolish,  also,  the  Enrolment  Office  ;  for, 
not  content  with  all  the  previous  copies 
for  decrees,  in  order  to  j^et  the  iKjnefit  of 
his  decree,  a  party  must  have  it  enrolled 
— that  is,  have  it  written  on  a  long  musty 
sheet  of  parchment,  and  laid  by.  The  g:en- 
tleman  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many 
of  these  details,  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  had 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  to 
which  all  interested  in  it  might  refer  with 
great  advantage.  That  gentleman  shewed, 
that  the  pleadings  were  copied  six  times 
over  at  least :  a  Writ  of  Execution,  must 
contain  the  order,  with  all  its  recitals; 
and  what  was  most  monstrous,  although 
the  party  succeeding  was  compelled  to 
obtain  a  Writ  of  Execution  to  enforce 
his  decree,  yet  he  was  not  allowed  it  in  his 
costs.  Indeed,  he  must  say,  that  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  present  system  of 
costs  w»as  necessary.  He  had  trespassed 
longer  on  the  time  of  hon.  Members  than 
he  intended ;  but  he  thanked  the  House 
most  cordially  for  its  kind  indulgence. 
He  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into 
detail,  had  he  not,  early  in  the  Session, 
given  notice  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  embody  the  opinions  he  had  ex- 
pressed. It  was  certainly  his  intention  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  those 
resolutions,  unless  something  effectual 
should  in  the  interim  be  brought  forward 
in  this  or  the  other  House  ;  and  he  had 
only  delayed  the  subject  till  after  Easter, 
from  a  feeling  that  lie  could  not  fairly 
press  it  upon  the  attention  of  Ministers 
whilst  they  had  so  many  things  to  attend 
to.  He  was  sure  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  consider  that  it  was  in 
the  slightest  spirit  of  hostility  to  them  that 
he  had  formed  this  resolution,  but  he  had 
been  grievously  disappointed  by  trusting 
to  other  Governments,  and  felt  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  not  to  depend  too  much  upon 
this  Government.  He  had  the  most  perfect 
conviction  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
might  be  rendered  a  Court  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  the  subject,  and  he 
believed  that,  if  the  alteration  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Winchclsea  were  adopted,  of 


transferring  its  juritdiction  to  the  Common 
Law  Courts,  of  which  he  says  they  have  been 
robbed,  we  should  soon  find  them  more  en- 
cumbered than  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself. 
Let  the  House  keep  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  free  from  the  reproach  of  delay,  ex- 
pense, and  vexation,  and  endeavour  to 
make  such  alterations  as  would  relieve  the 
Court  of  Chancery  from  such  imputations, 
and  then  the  House  would  not  have  to 
discuss  such  bills  as  that  brought  before  it 
for  forcing  parties  to  submit  their  cases  to 
the  arbitration  of  any  individual  the  Judge 
may  think  fit  to  appoint.  That  he  should 
decidedly  object  to :  for  it  would  be  ia 
effect  to  deny  a  man  that  justice  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  land  entitled  him  to  de- 
mand, and  would  be  for  Parliament  to 
declare  itself  incompetent  to  establish  a 
sufficient  Court  of  Judicature. 

Sir  E,  B.  Svgden  submitted  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  R,  Grant  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  adjournment ;  but  he  thought  Mem- 
bers must  feel  how  much  more  advantage- 
ous it  would  be  to  deliver  their  opinions 
when  there  was  some  substantive  proposi- 
tion before  the  House,  and  not  on  con- 
versation leading  to  nothing.  He  did  not 
conceive  it  was  regular  to  adjourn,  for  the 
second  time,  on  an  unresisted  motion. 

Mr.  Campbell  merely  rose  to  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Sir  E.  B.  Sugden),  that  amember of 
the  Common  Law  Bar  could  not  make  a 
competent  Lord  Chancellor.  This  was  say- 
ing, that  to  spend  twenty  years  in  an  equity 
draughtsman's  office,  was  the  best  educa- 
tion for  a  Lord  Chancellor^  a  proposition 
which  he  could  never  acquiesce  in.  He 
had  the  authority  of  Lord  Eidon  for  say- 
ing, that  the  best  Chancellors  were  those 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Common 
Law  Bar.  That  learned  Lord  himself  went 
the  northern  circuit.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
practised  at  Sessions  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  and  he  believed  that  the  most  emi- 
nent Equity  lawyers  had  received  the  best 
part  of  their  education  at  the  Common 
Law  Bar. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division 
on  the  question  of  adjournment ;  but  there 
not  being  forty  Members  preaent|  the 
House  adjourned  of  course. 
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